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LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 31. 


Private AND ProvistonaL Orper Oonrrrmation Brrts— 

Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 93. be suspended ; and that the time for 
depositing petitions praying to be heard against Private and Provisional Order Con- 
firmation Bills, which would otherwise expire during the adjournment of the House 
at Easter, be extended to the first day on which the House ll sit after the recess. 

Irish Land Law Bill— 
Bill to amend the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, and the Purchase of 
Land (Ireland) Act, 1885; and for other purposes connected therewith 
— Presented (The Lord Privy Seal) - 
After debate, Bill read 1%. (No. 58.) 
Land Transfer Bill— 
Bill to further simplify titles, and facilitate the asi of 4 in 
England— Presented (The Lord Chancellor) 
After short debate, Bill read 1*. (No. 57.) 
Sheriffs (Consolidation) Bill (No. 50)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House 7o-morrow. 
Iraty anp tHe German Powers—Rvumovrep Atirance—Observations, 
Question, Lord Stratheden and Campbell; Reply, The Prime Minister 
and ee J of State °y Foreign Affairs np non mt of hyn sess 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 31. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——— 


Belfast Main Drainage Bill (by Order)— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Consideration of Lords’ 


Amendments [29th March 
After short debate, Debate further adjourned till Thursday next. 
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Moved, “That the Bill be now read the third time,”—(Sir Charles 
Forster) . 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—(Sir 
Roper Lethbridge.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 103, 
Noes 164; Majority 61.—(Div. List, No. 83.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Third 
Reading put of'for six months. 
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tion, Mr. Burdett-Coutts; Answer, The Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) 
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Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
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Question, Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh; Answer, The Postmaster General 
(Mr. Raikes) .. oe ee - on 

Poor Law Etxcrions (Iretanp)—Votine Papers oF THE DuNGaRvVAN 
Union — Question, Mr. Pyne; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Royat Inis Oonstaputary — Extra Poricr Station 1x Co. WaTerrorp 
—Question, Mr. Pyne; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) 

Post Orrice—Promorions IN rue LivEerPoon "Post Ovrice—Question, Mr. 
Bradlaugh ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 
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Answer, The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Plunket) e 
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Question, Colonel Malcolm ; Answer, The Secretary to the Board of 
Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) 
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The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) 
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Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) es 

Tue Macisrracy (Enctanp ayp Wates)—Pootzk anp WrexHamM—Ques- 
tion, Dr. Tanner; Answer, The Romatery, of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Matthews) 
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M‘Cartan, Mr. Johnston; Answers, The Chief eee for Ireland 
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—Questions, Sir William Harcourt; Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) .. és 

Croat Law AMENDMENT (IRELAND) Brir—Tae Restenr MacisTrates 
—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Mac Neill; Answers, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A J. Balfour) ; Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor [No reply | 
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General of Ordnance (Mr. Northcote) 
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Coat Mines Recutation Brt—Question, Mr. Coghill; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Corrace ALLoTMENTS—LEGISLATION—Question, Cobb ; Answer, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Scorcn Fisuery Boarp — Re-Constirvution — Question, Mr. Anderson ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Crvi Estastisuments—Tae Royat Commission—Question, Mr. Hanbury ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) d 

Army anp Navy Estimatres—Tue Commitrez or Examryation—Ques- 
tions, Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answers, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Ad OU 


Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill—Morion ror Leave 
—Frest Reapine—Apsournep Desate [Fourrn Nicut|— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [28th March}, 


** That leave be jose to bring in a Bill to make better provision for the prevention and 
punishment of Crime in Ireland; and for other purposes thereto,” —(Mr, 
Arthur Balfour) 
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Questions, Mr. E. Robertson, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. E. Ellis, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor; Answers, The First Lord of the be iat (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) : 

Law AND JUSTICE (Iunaxn)—Juny-Pactrma—Queetion, Mr. Dillon ; An- 
swer, Mr. Gedge 

Tue Macorstracy (IRELanp }-—Mn. Baxwisrmn, J.P., Conx—Question, Dr. 
Tanner; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Irish Lanp Law crams The Chief — for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 


Seneneetnt-tiiindiidh tiie ON THE SPEAKER OF THIS _—— 
—Question, es Mr. Chaplin ; Reply, Mr. Seen :—Short 
debate thereon a 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—~——— 


Surrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made. and Question proposed, 
“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ’ 


Harsovur Loans—Resotvtion— 

Inpisposition oF Mr. Spzaker—Mr. Speaker retired, and the Olerk at 
the 'l'able informed the House that Mr. Speaker had been compelled 
by indisposition to leave the House, and was unable to resume the 
Chair: — Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chairman of Ways and 
a took the Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the Standing 

er 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘in the opinion of this House, the Board of Trade should decide on the policy 
of the works to be undertaken, and that the functions of the Loan Commissioners 
should be limited to deciding on the —w of the security _— by —— 
for loans,’’—( Mr. Duff) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Gectien: "After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


cee Meg proposed, ‘“‘That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave the 
air :”’— 


Emicration or Pauper Cxurpren—REsoLvuTion— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That ”’ to the - of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘it is expedient to relax the restrictions hitherto imposed by the Local 
Government Board on the emigration of pauper children, and to enter tanto negotia- 
tions with existing emigration agencies of established reputation, whereby such 
agencies may be empowered to emigrate pauper, orphan, neglected, and deserted 
children to Canada, or others of our Colonies, su ject to reasonable eatin for me 


future oversight of the children,”—(Mr. Samuel Smith) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : "—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mele en ae again proposed, “That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave 
C) 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”-—(Mr. Conybeare :)—After 
short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 65, Noes 128 ; 
Majority 63.—(Div. List, No. 87.) 

er again proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave 
e Chair” .. Se os és * 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—( Mr. Storey :)—After short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn: — Surrty — Committee upon 

ednesday. 
Suvreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill [Bill 1]— 

Order for Committee [Progress 24th March] read :—Moved, ‘ That the 
Committee be deferred till To-morrow,”—( Mr. Jackson) - 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Committee deferred till 
To-morrow. 

Metropolis Management Acts Amendment (No. 2) Bill— 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Octavius 
Morgan) oe oe ee oe oe 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed to a Select Committee of Five Members, Two to be 
nominated by the House, and Three by the Committee of Selection. 


Pharmacy Acts Amendment Bill [Zords] [Bill 210]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Dr. Farquharson). . 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “‘now,” and at the end of 
a + eee to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—(Dr. 
Clark.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 76, 
Noes 22; Majority 54.—(Div. List, No. 88.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow, 

Law anp Justice (IrELanD)—Jury Panzts—Observations, Mr. Gedge .. 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’’—(Mr. 7. M. Healy :)—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. [ 2.30. } 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 5. 


InpispostTion OF Mr. SreaKeR— 
The Clerk at the Table informed the House of the continued indisposition 
4 Mr. Speaker, and of his unavoidable absence from the House this 
ay. 
Whereupon Mr. Courtney, Chairman of Ways and Means, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the Standing Order. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
——9—— 
Belfast Corporation (Lagan Bridge) Bill [ Lords} (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” —(Sir Charles Forster) 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_o—— 
Parent Orrice ComMITTEE—REPORT AND Evipence—Questions, Sir John 
Lubbock ; Answers, The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Baron 
Henry De Worms) oe oe ee ee 
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—Questions, Mr. Mason, Dr. Clark; Answers, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith); Question, Mr. Sexton [No reply 506 
PARLIAMENT—SITTINGS AND ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovuszE — THE 
Recess—Questions, Mr. Esslemont, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Mr. Labou- 
chere ; Answers, The First Lord of ‘the Treasury (Mr. W.H.Smith) 6508 
CommiTrEe on THE Navy Estrmates—TxeE Onpver or REFERENCE—Question, 
Admiral Field ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 


Smith) : 510 
Irish Lanp Law Brt—Leasenorpers—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy ; An- 
swer, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) . 510 
Ways anp Merans—Tue Frvancrar SraTEmENT—Question, Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smih) 511 
Tar New Epvcation Copz, 1887—Her — Answer to the cam 
reported ; 511 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—)——— 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill [Bill 217] — Szconp 
Reapine [First Nicut]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second ails —_— 
Balfour) ee oe . 512 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ this House, being of opinion that the Bill, if it should become Law, will tend 
to increase disorder in Treland, and to endanger the Union between that Country 
and the other parts of the Empire, declines to proceed further with the said Bill,’’— 
(Sir Bernhard Samuelson, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words p aupooed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”’—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
adjourned,”—( Mr. Lea:)—After further short debate, Question put, 
and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—_——~o — 
Suprtry—Army anp Navy Estmares—Morton ror A Serect ComMITTEE— 


Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to examine into the Army and Navy 
Estimates, and to report their a arora ery to the _—- r. eas a7 
Henry Smith) ee 602 

Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. © i. Healy :)— 

Question put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Tuesday next. 


Metropolis Management Acts Amendment (No. 2) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Gilliat be a Member of the Select Committee on the 
Metropolis Management Acts Amendment (No. 2) Bill Tae 0, FV. 
Morgan) 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— 
Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill [Bill 1]— 


Order for Committee [Progress 24th March] read :—Moved, ‘‘That this 
House will, on Tuesday next, resolve itself into the said Committee” 603 
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Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill—continued. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “next,” and insert the word 
“‘ fortnight,”—( Mr. T. UM. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘next’ stand part of the Question : ’’ 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed be o0 os 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘next,” and insert the words 
**19th April,” —( Mr. Chance.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘next’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 111, 
Noes 63; Majority 48.—(Div. List, No. 89.) 

Original Question again pro os os ee 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Dr. 
Tanner :}—After further short debate, Question put, and negatived :— 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Merchant Shipping Act (1854) Amendment (No. 2) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 17th March} ee ee 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 

upon Zuesday next. 

Pharmacy Acts Amendment Bill [ Zords} [Bill 210])— 

Order for Committee read :— Moved, ,‘‘ That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,”—(Dr. Farquharson) .. - se 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. Hermon-Hodge :)— 
After short debate, Question put: — The House divided; Ayes 93, 
Noes 29; Majority 64.—(Div. List, No. 90.) 

Dekate adjourned till Tuesday 19th April. 





ADJOURNMENT— 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —{ Mr. Jackson) 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 





Companies Acts Consolidation and Amendment Bill —Considered in Committee : 
—Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered (Mr. James Maclean, Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson, Mr. Mowbray, Mr. Lees) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 218] 


MOTIONS, 
—_— —— 
Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act (1886) Amendmrut (No. 3) Bill — Ordered 
(Dr. Clark, Mr. Angus Sutherland, Dr. M‘Donald. Mr; Haldane, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
Mr. Lyell, Colonel Duncan, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Ghance); presented, and read the 
first time [Bill 219] .. “a de os oe 
Merchandise Marks Act (1862) Amendment Bill— 
Select Committee nominated ;—List of the Committee ee ee ee 
ApmIRALTy AND War Orrice (Srrzs)— 
Select Committee appointed and nominated :—List of the Committee .. oe 
[2.80.] 
COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6. 
InpDIsPosITION OF Mr. SPEAKER-— 

The House being met, the Clerk at the Table informed the House of the 
continued indisposition of Mr. Speaker, and of his unavoidable absence 
from the House this day. : 

Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, proceeded to the Table as Deputy Speaker, and, after Prayers, 
counted the House, and, Forty Members being present, took the Chair, 
pursuant to the Standing Order of the 20th day of July, 1855, 
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[ April 6.] 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
oe 


Belfast Corporation (Lagan Bridge) Bill [ Lords} (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time ” 
Mord, “That the Debate be adjourned till Friday 15th ‘April, (Mr. 
Sexton : :)—Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Friday 15th April. 


QUESTIONS. 


—— 9 





Coat Mrinzs, &c. Recutation Bir1— Tue Seconp Reaprync—Questions, 
Mr. Burt, Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answers, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews), Mr. Deputy Speaker 

Law anp Porrce — Searcn sy tne Portce at Hoyianp SILKsTONE 
(BarnstEy)—Question, Mr. Pickard ; Answer, The we of State 
for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) ee 

Law anp Justice (IreLanp)— ‘‘ Tae Queen v. Ditton AND oTHERS ?” — 
DiscHarGe oF THE Recocnizances—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy; An- 
swer, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) . 

Teish Lanp Law Brrr—Leasenotpers—Question, Mr, T. M. Healy ; An- 
swer, The Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) . 

Crmunat Law AMENDMENT (IrELAND) Bitt—TuE Wurresoy Acts AND 
Later Sratures—Questions, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews), The Solicitor General 
for Ireland (Mr. Gibson) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


O— 


Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill [Bill 217] — Szconp 
Reapinc—Apsournep Desare [Sreconp Nicut |— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [5th April], “ That the Bill be now read a second time : ’”— 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question : ’—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. 


Holmes :)—Question put, and agreed to:—Debate further adjourned till 


To-morrow. 
Church Sites (Compulsory Powers Repeal) Bill [Bill 53}— 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Mr. F. 8. 


Powell) : 
It being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 


adjourned till Zo-morrow. 





Public Libraries Acts Amendment (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Baggallay, Mr. Arthur Cohen, Mr. Collings, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, 


Sir Lyon Playfair); presented, and read the first time [Bill 220] .. ee 
[5.55.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 7. 


Mr. Spgaxer’s InpisPosirion— 

The House being met, the Clerk at the Table again informed the House 
of the continued indisposition of Mr. Speaker, and of his unavoidable 
absence from the House this day. 

Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, proceeded to the Table as Deputy Speaker, and, after Prayers, 
counted the House, and, Forty Members being present, ‘took the Chair, 
pursuant to the Standing Order of the 20th day of July 1855, 
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[April 7.) 


Postic Petrrions— 
Ordered, That the Select Committee on Public Petitions have leave to sit this day, 
notwithstanding the sitting or the Adjournment of the House,—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——7—— 


Great Eastern Railway Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now considered,” —(Sir Charles Forster) 
Consideration deferred till Tuesday next. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o0— 

Intanp ReEvenvE (I[RELAND)—REMOVAL oF OFFICER FROM Bantry To 

SKIBBEREEN—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan ; Answer, The Secretary to the 
_ Treasury (Mr. Jackson) .. ee % 

Army—Tue Royar Intsn Rirtzs—Removat rrom NewrowNarps To 
DonacHaDEE—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan; Answer, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Tne Irish Lanp Court— Farr Renrs—Crarms Drsmissep—Question, 
Mr. Finucane; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) R 

Arrica (WEsT Coast) —Kipnarrrna on 1me Nicern—Native Reprisats— 
Questions, Mr. W. F. Lawrence, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir J anes Fergusson). , 

Law anv Justice (IRELAND)—ArFFRAY AT MircHEetstown—Question, Mr. 
J. O’Connor (Tipperary, 8.) ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Lazovurers’ (IRELAND) Acts — Mitxsrreer, Macroom, AND "Brarney, Co. 
Cork—Question, Mr. J. O’Connor (Tipperary, 8.); Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour).. 

Tue Macistracy (IneLanp)—E ection or CoRoNER FOR KEnnavont, Co. 
LonponDERRY—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Lazsovrers’ (InzkLanp) Acts—Tue Birr Unrox—Questions, Dr. Fox, Mr. 
J. O’Connor (Tipperary, 8.); Anewers, The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A.J. Balfour) .. 

Royat Irtsx Constasutary — Tue Arrest or tHe Rey. M. Ryan—Dis- 
MIssAL OF Sus-ConstastE Dorney — Questions, Mr. Finucane, Mr. 
Edward Harrington ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) 

Poor Law (EnGianp AND Wates)—Exxction or GUARDIANS For CLAPHAM 
Parisu-—Question, Mr. Gilliat; Answer, The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Harsour Works Loans—HyporHecatTion or Rates— Question, Admiral 
Mayne ; Answer, The Secretary to the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Lon 

War Orrice (ORDNANCE DerarTMENr) — Roya ARSENAL, Wootwicn 
(AccouTREMENT D&PARTMENT)—APPOINTMENT OF ‘“‘ VIEWERS ’’—Ques- 
tion, Colonel Hughes-Hallett; Answer, The Surveyor General of 
Ordnance (Mr. Northcote) . 

ApmrraLtty—SEcrEcY OF Destcys, &eo. —Question, Colonel Hughes-Hallett ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) ., 

Law anp Justice (IrELAND)—Macroom Quarrer Sezssions—Questions, 
Mr. J. O’Connor (Tipperary, 8.), Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Sexton; An- 
swers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) <3 
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Crmmat Law AmenpMent (InELAND) Buxr—Tse Warresoy Acts anp 
Later Sratutres —Questions, Mr. M‘Laren; Answers, The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ° 

Wesr Inpia Istanps—Tue Carnorico CEMETERY OF PiyMovtH, Mont- 
SERRAT—Question, Mr. Tuite; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) 

Law anv Potice (IrELanp)—KiLrvsH Perry Srsstons — Dremrssat oF A 
Summons—Question, Mr. Jordan; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Crime ann Ovrrace (IRELAND) — THe Riots ar Betrast — Assavtt on 
Joun Jonnstone—Questions, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ‘ 

Paruawent—Hovse or Commons—Tue Att-Nicnr Sirrixc on Mancn 
21—Exrra Pay to Mrssencers—Question, Sir Algernon Borthwick ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) 

Contaaious DisEAsEs (Antmats) " Acrs—Ovrpreak or ANTHRAX—CoMPEN- 
saTIon—Questions, Sir Edward Birkbeck ; Answers, The Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Lord John Manners) . 

Tue Macistracy (IrELAND)—Removat or Dr. CLARKE, OF " Purupstowy, 
Krye’s Counry — Question, Dr. Fox; Answer, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

IntanpD Revenve—Lecacy Dury Orrice, Somerser Hovse—Computsory 
Retrrement — Divuicence or Orrictan Secrets — Questions, Mr. 
Conybeare, Mr. Childers, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Post Orrice (InELAND)—TeELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION AT Kinrmacs, Co. 
Mayo—Question, Mr. Dillon; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. 
Raikes) v 

Royat Irisx Consranutany — A Force SENT TO RANDALSTOWN, Co. 
AntTrim—Questions, Mr. Sexton; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour). . ce 

Attotments Act, 1882—Hu1u’s Cuariry, ‘Cottomprox—Question, Mr. 
Jesse Collings; Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Sir 
William Hart Dyke) . 

Comamirres or Punic Accounts—Generat Inpex To THE Reports— 
Question, Mr. Howell; Answer, The ge se to the Treasury or 
Jackson) 

Tse Macistracy (Inetawp)—Mn. KE ty, Craex OF Parry Sessions AT 
ToomMEBRIDGE, Co. Antrmm — Question, Mr. H. Campbell ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 


Nationa Epvcation (Inzetanp)—Payment or Resutts Fers ar Rouxp- 
sTonE—Question, Mr. Foley ; —_— The Chief niet for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Law anp Justice (ENGLAND AND " Watas)—Sanrance ON Anum Suxrrom, 
Convictep or CuiLp Desertion—Question, Mr. J. Rowlands; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Apmrratry—DismissaL or Lizvrenant Hatt—Tue Queen’s Recuiations 
—Questions, Mr. Hanbury, Dr. Farquharson, Commander Bethell; 
Answers, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) .. 

Tue Currenoy, Gotp anp Sitver—ReEport oF THE Royat Commission— 
Question, Mr. 8. Smith; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) ee 

Intany Revenve—TueE Prorsarr AND Tnooara Tax—Devavze or CoLLEc- 
Tors—Question, Sir Frederick Mappin ; aceite The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Tue Irish Lanp Law Bitt—Question, Mr. ‘Dillon; igouen The First 

Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith)... oe ee 
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Came anp Ovrrace (Inetanp)—Tuz Riors at Betrast—Tue Com- 
mission—Questions, Mr. Sexton; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour). . oe és ee 


MOTION. 


——9-——— 


Busixess or THE Hovse—Tue Easter Recess— 
Moved, ‘That this House will, at the rising of the House this day, 
adjourn till. Tuesday next,”—( Ir. William Henry Smith) od 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. [3.0. P.m.] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 12. 
Mr. Spreaxer's Inpisposrrion—Mr. Speaker addressed the House as 


followeth :— 
“T beg respectfully to make my acknowledgments to the House for the kind indulgence 
shown to me during my ao last week, and I also wish to express my thanks 
to the Chairman of Ways and Means for discharging the duties of this Chair during 


my absence” ee ee ee oe oe 
ConrroverTED Exections— Norrotx County (Norra Western Drvision)— 
Judges’ Certificate and Report ee ee ee 
QUESTIONS. 
—— 


Intanp Fisnertes—Tue Lower Trent Districr—Exrt Nerrincs — Ques- 
tion, Colonel Eyre; Answer, The Secretary to the Board of Trade 
(Baron Henry De Worms) .. es as + 

Roya Irntsh ConsTABULARY—ALLEGED ARREST OF M‘Notty, Co. 
Roscommon—Question, Mr. O’Kelly ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 





Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) on es o° 
Tue Excise DePARTMENT—PRrRosEecuTions — ‘‘ CoMPROMISE Fines ’’—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Wallace; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 


H. Smith) .. o° ee os os 
Nortn Sza Fisnerres—Damaces To THE Darirr Net Fisnertrs — Ques- 
tions, Sir Savile Crossley, Sir Edward Birkbeck ; Answers, The Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) .. é 
Tue Macisrracy (IrELtanp)—Return or Names, Dare or APPOINTMENT, 
AND Previous Occupations or Restpent Macistrates—Question, 
Mr. E. Robertson ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) . - ws aie ee 
Tue Maaisrracy (IrELAND)—Summonszs To THE Kitrusn Perry Szssrtons 
—ConstasteE Hotmes— Question, Mr. Jordan; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) .. os - 
Law anv Justice (IrELAND)—SEnTENCE For Successive Assautts — CasE 
or Rospert ComerrorD, oF Brtrast—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan; An- 
swer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) oe 


PartraMENT—PRIVILEGE— REFLECTIONS ON THE SPEAKER OF THIS HovUsE 


—Personal Explanation, Mr. Conybeare .. ee ee 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——— Ge 


Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill | Bill 217] — Szconp 
Reaprnc—Apsournep Desate [Tarrp Nicut]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [5th April], ‘That =e _ be — read a second tine: ”— 
Question again proposed, ‘‘That the wo to eft out 
stand part of the Question : ”—Debate — 
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[April 12.] 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bili—contioued. 
After long debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Lord 
Henry Bruce :)—Question put, and agreed to:—Debate further adjourned 
till Zo-morrow. 


Glebe Lands Occupation (England) Bill [Bill 162]}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(J/r. Baggallay) 
Moved, *‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(J/r. Edward Harring- 
ton :)— Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for Tuesday 26th April. 


Christchurch (Southampton) Charter (Correction of Error) 
Bill | Zords] | Bill 209)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir William Hart 
Dyke) 
Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Tuesday next. [ 12.40. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—_ 


Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill [Bill 217]—Sxconp 
Reapinc—Apsournep Desate [ Fourtna Nicut|]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [5th April}, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second time : ”— 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question : ”—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Mored, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, r_/ Mr. 
Baggallay :)—Question put, and agreed to:—Debate further adjourned till 
To-morrow. 


Solicitors’ Anuual Certificate Duty Bill [Bill 125]— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Kenny) ‘ 
It being a quarter of an hour before six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. | 5.50. } 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL lH. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


1 


Municipal Trust Company Bill [Lords] (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Sir Charles Forster) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(Dr. 
Tanner.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question :’ 
—Question put, and agreed to. 

Main _ put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mit 


QUESTIONS. f 


—o—— 


Epvcation (Scrence anp Art Department)—ExrTenston oF EpvcaTronat 
Susszors—Question, Mr. Howard Vincent; Answer, The Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council (Sir William Hart Dyke) Ge : 
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Army Mepicar Orricers—CxasstFricaTion—Question, Dr. Tanner; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) ba 

Eeypr—Arrack on British Orricers—Tue Commission or Inquiry— 
Questions, Sir George Campbell; Answers, The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs -” James si Hi ; —— Dr. Tanner 
[No reply } 

Law Anp Potice (Thiladienh tien Rev. isthe Macavtay, Chess: 
BLAYNEY, Co. Monacnan—Questions, Mr. P. O’Brien, Mr. Sinclair, 
Mr. O'Hanlon, Mr. Claney; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Buriats (ENGLAND AND Wares)—Tne Haywarp’s Hreatn Bonz Scanpat. 
—Question, Mr. Broadhurst ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) ‘ 

CrmmnaL Returns (IrEtanp) — “ Mave Auuwastz”—Questions, Sir 
George Campbell, Mr. Sexton; Answers, The $e General for 
Ireland (Mr. Holmes) 

Law anp Portce (Iretanp)—H. O’Ner11, Banu AT Mrrouztstows— 
Questions, Mr. Biggar, Dr. Tanner; Answers, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ; Question, Mr. O’Hanlon [No reply] 

Tue Currency—Forericn Bronze Corvs—Question, Mr. Channing; An- 
swer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) . 

Vaccination Acts — ImprisonMENT oF JAMES Bamrorp — Question, Mr. 
Channing; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) . , 

Panzzanmwr—Patace OF Waeremeren—Tam Potice Conarazezs AT THE 
Hovse or Commons—Questions, Mr. O’Hanlon; Answers, The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Customs—F ree Goops to Irish Worknovuses—Question, Mr. O’ Hanlon ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) os 

Royat Irish ConsTaBuLARY—Proursition oF InTERCOURSE—(Question, 
Mr. P. M‘Donald; Answer, The Chief rec winged for Ireland (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) .. ee . 

Lanp TransFER Bitt—Lanp REGIsTRATION IN Paveszs—Question, Mr. 
Lawson; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Pe Affairs 
(Sir James Fergusson) + ee 

Post Orrice (IrELanD)—Post OFrFrice AT Gnanaroxrrn—Question, Mr. 
O’ Hanlon; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) é 

Law anv Justice (Encuanp anpD Watzrs)—Sznrence on Annie Surpton, 
Convicrep or Carty Desertion—Question, Mr. Pickersgill ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

War Orrice—Derences oF THE Emprre—Srvearore—Question, Captain 
Colomb; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

War Orrice—Repvction or THE Royat Horse ArtittEry—Question, Sir 
Henry Havelock-Allan ; Answer, The vail of State for War (Mr. 
E. Stanhope) . an 

Hovsk or Creme —Baras IN Pacwan IN THE UPPER Hovss—Question, 
Mr. E. Robertson ; Te. The First Lord of the rsp (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) , 

Mercuant ServicE—WRECK OF THE Onanunt STEAMER "« Vioronta mm 
Question, Mr. Howard Vincent ; Answer, The sett to the Board 
of Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) >. 

Cammat Sratistics (IrELanD)— REPORT OF THE Gaaxp > URY OF Co. 
Kerry — Question, Mr. W. E. Gladstone; or The on 
General for Ireland (Mr. Holmes) oe ° 
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Tue Exxoutrve (IRELAND)—PARLIAMENTARY UNDER SECRETARY TO THE 
Lorp LrevTrenant—APPorInTMENT OF CoLoneL Kinc-Harman—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. John Morley, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, Mr. 
Childers; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland a A. J. 
Balfour); Questions, Dr. Tanner, Mr. W. H. K. Redmond [No 
replies | oe ee ee ». 887 

Crmmat Law Amenpment (IrEtAnp) Brir—Mrk. J. E. Seshiaen AND Mr. 

J. CuaMBERLAIN—Personal Explanation, Mr. J. E. Redmond 889 


Srrrmincs AND ADJOURNMENT oF THE HovusE—PuvuBLIc BosstheneeQhusttions 
Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke ; Answers, The First Lord of the 











































Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ee ee -. 892 
Ways anp Means—Financrat Starewent—Question, Mr. Sydney Buxton ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ~- 892 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——$—— 


Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill [Bill 217]—Sxzconp 

Reapinc—Apsournep Desate [ Firta Nicxr]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment roposed to 
Question (5th April), “ That the Bill be now read a second time: 
Question again proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question : ’—Debate resumed. 892 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,’ »—( Sir 
William Harcourt : :)—Question put, and agreed to:—Debate further 
adjourned till To-morrow. 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill [Bill 1]— 

Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 24th March) .. 983 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment. 

Moved, “That the Bill be now read the third time.””—(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour :)—Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and 
passed. 

Hyde Park Corner (New Streets) Bill [Bill 213]— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—( Mr. Plunket) .. 988 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


First Offenders (re-committed) Bill [Bill 189]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —( Mr. Howard Vincent) 988 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Com- 
— :—Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Zhursday 28th 
P 


MOTIONS. 


——_o9——- 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders Bill—Ordered (Baron rate De Worms, Mr. 
Jackson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 222] +» 989 


Royal Irish Constabulary (Officers) Bill—Ordered (Colonel King-Harman, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Jackson); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 223) e e ee e ee 989 


[1.40.] 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 15, 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
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Belfast Corporation {Lagan Bridge) Bill [Lords] (by Order)—Tuinp Reapine 
ApsourNED DEBATE ]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [6th April], 
“That the Bill be now read the third time: Question again pro- 
sed :—Debate resumed .. 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, 
and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
——— Jo 

Dominton or CanapA—Potice Surveriance or Mr. Wri11am O’Brien 
—Questions, Dr. Tanner; Answers, The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) 

Pusitic Heartra (Scortanp)—OvurTBREAK OF ‘Mauionanr Fever x THE 
PanrisH oF Barra—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, The Solicitor 
General for Scotland (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) 

Insrgcrors or Irisn Fisuerres—Destrvction or Fisa Fry on Loven 
Neacu—Question, Mr. Johnston; Answer, The Ohief Secretary for 
Treland (Mr. A. J. Balfour). . 

Income Tax CoLiEcTors—SUPERANNUATION —- Question, Mr. J. E. Red- 
mond; Answer, Sir Herbert Maxwell (A Lord of the Treasury) 

Excise DEPARTMENT (InELanp)—ProposeD REDUCTION oF Srarr—Ques- 
tion, Mr. J. E. Redmond; Answer, Sir Herbert Maxwell (A Lord of 
the Treasury). . 

Poor Law (IngLaNp)—Davip Brooxs, Master or THE ARMac Work- 
HovusE—Question, Mr. Blane; Answer, The Chief repay for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) ‘ 

THe Macistracy (InELANp)—Comaerrrat or A Lunatic py THE Newry 
MacistraTes—Question, Mr. Blane ; oe The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour). . 

Fonps in OANcErY — ALLEGED PAYMENT OF £72, 000—Taz Wxappox 
Hatt Estates—Question, Mr. E. Robertson; ‘Answer, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell (A Lord of the Treasury) . 

Arwy—Royat Iris Rretzs—Removat From Newrownarps To Donacu- 
ADEE — Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The ea of State for 
War (Mr. E. Stanhope) .. 

Eoypt—Tue CarityiatTions—Question, Mr. J. Williamson ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) .. 

Crime AnD OvTraAGE (IRELAND)—ALLEGED AssauLTs oN THREE GIRLS AT 
CULLEN, NEAR MuitistrEET— Questions, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, Mr. 
Sexton; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

THe Cotonres—Annvuat Reports or STaTE AND ProcREss — Question, 
Commander Bethell; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Sir Henry Holland) os 

ApMIRALTY—REsIGNATION oF Nava Orricers on Hatr- Pay—Question, 
Commander Bethell; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord 
George Hamilton) 

Evictions (IrELAND)—THE QuarreRty Rerurn — Question, Mr. J. E. 
Ellis; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) . 

Customs RevenvE—Goops Duty Freez To Irisx Worxnovses—Question, 
Mr. O’Hanlon; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer —_~ 
Goschen) 

Apurratry — Private axp Conripentiat Documents — Lorp Brassey’s 
“Navan Annvat”’—Question, Mr. Dwyer Gray ; aisha The First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) , 
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Posr Orrick (InELAND)—Tetecrarn Sration at SHerocoox, Co. Cavan— 

Question, Mr. O’Hanlon ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 999 
Tne MacisTRacy (IneLanp)—Mr. Cartes Browntow, J.P.—Srexcn at 
Crossoar, Co. Down—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan; Answer, The Chief 

Secretary ‘for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour). . .. 1000 
Inspecrors or Irish Fisnertes—Report oN Howrn Hansovrn—Question, 
Mr. Clancy; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 

Balfour) -. 1000 
Tue MacistTracy (Irezanp)—Crry axp County or Corx—APPornTMENT 
or Dr. Love—Question, Dr. Tanner; Answer, The Chief Secretary 

for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) - 1001 
Tue Irish Lanp Commission — Repucep Renrs—Awre-Datina—Ques- 
tions, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answers, The Chief Secretary for*Ireland 

(Mr. A. J. Balfour) -. 1001 
Sea anp Coast FisHERrEs (Inzanp)—InLE@at Dat-Ner Fisnine 1N 
Cork Harsour—Question, Dr. Tanner; Answer, The First Lord of 

the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) . - 1002 
Grants To THE Royat Famity—Tue Serer. Comurrrzz—Question, Mr. 
E. Robertson; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 

Smith) . 1002 
Tue Exxcurive (IneLaND)—PARLIAMENTARY Unper SeorETARy TO THE 
Lorp LigzvreNANT—APPOINTMENT oF CoLtongL Kinc-Harman—Ques- 
tions, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Edward Harrington; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 

W. H. Smith), The Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster) -. 1002 
Tse Inreriat Instirvore—OontrisuTion FRoM PariiAMENTARY Funps— 
Question, Mr. F. 8. Stevenson; Answer, The First Lord of the Trea- 

sury (Mr. W. H.Smith) .. a ee +» 1005 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill [Bill 217] — [Szconp 

Reapiva—ApsourNneD Dezsare [Srxtx Nicur]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment sopeees, to to 
Question [5th April], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a ane time : 
Question again proposed, ‘‘That the words Proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question : ’’—Debate resumed . 1006 

After long debate, Moved, ‘That Mr. Timothy {Michael Heal 
suspended from ‘the Service of the House ,"—( Mr. William Bas 
Smith : 2 eiamate put:—The House divided ; Ayes 118, Noes 52; 


Majori 
ivision List, Ayes and Noes - 1087 
After short debate, Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned, ”__( Mr, 
Sexton: :)—Motion agreed to: — Debate further adjourned till Monday 


next. 
MOTIONS. 
—_ 0 —. 
Local Government Provisional Order (Highways) tee co (Mr. Long, Mr. 
Ritchie) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 224] . «+ 1101 
Trusts (Scotland) Act (1867) Amendment Bill —Ordered on Solicitor General 
Sor Scotland, The Lord Advocate) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 225] +» 1101 


[12.40.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 18. 
Law anv Portce—Tue Late Doo Recutations—Question, Observations, 
The Earl of Milltown; Reply, The Lord President of the Council 
(Viscount Cranbrook) oe oe ee -. 1101 
[5.0.] 
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Apmiratty—Tue Meprrerrangan Squapron—Eriquetre or Satvutmve— 
Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Lord George Hamilton) 
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tary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) .. 
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—Question, Captain Colomb; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. 
Raikes) jms 

NationaL Scuoot TEACHERS (IRELAND) —PayMEnt or Resvrrs Fexs— 
RovunpstonE—Question, Mr. Foley ; Answer, The Parliamentary Under 
Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 

Lazourers’ (IrELAND) Act—Dunpatk Union—Question, Mr. Nolan ; An- 
swer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland ee King- 
Harman) oe ee ee 

GENERAL Prisons Boarp ror IrELAND—SALE oF Comrie Farm, Los, 
Co. Dustin—Questions, Mr. Claney; Answers, The Parliamentary 
Under Secretary for Ireland (Colone. King-Harman) os ne 

Tne Macistracy (IrEtanp)—Messrs. Warren Sr. Lecer Woops anp 
James Hamitton Woops—Questions, Mr. Clancy; Answers, The Par- 
liamentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 

Rarmtways (Encuanp AND WALEs)—LancasHIRE AND YorKsHIRE Raiz- 
way—Susway at TopmMorpEen Srarion—Question, Mr. \ ees 
Answer, The Secretary to the Board of Trade — Henry De 
Worms) oe ee 

Fisnery Boarp (Scornanp)—Loans To Freweanen OF Onorrme Pantsuzs 
—Question, Mr, A. Sutherland; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. 
H. A. Macdonald) on 

War OrricE—BreEvet ptasgurtion TO Chetan OF tenenes REGIMENTS— 
Question, Sir Henry Fletcher; Answer, The a of State for 
War (Mr. E. Stanhope) .. ee 

Customs aNnpD Excise — Free Goons To Woaxhowss _ "Question, Mr. 
O’ Hanlon; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Taz Encuisn anp Irish Constaputany—Annuat Leave or ABsENCE— 
Question, Mr. O’Hanlon; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Matthews) oe ee 
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Cotoyy or Vicrorra—Sare or Errzcrs or a Dxceasep PassENGER— 
Question, Mr. H. Gardner; Answer, The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) 

Army—lInsaniTary Srate or Dover Banrscks—Question, 77 Norris; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanho 

Law anv Justice (InEtaAnpD)—Newry Perry Szsstun Sei OF 
Witram Dvurwan, A Person or Unsounp Mryp—Question, Mr. 
Justin Huntly M‘Carthy; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) .. 

ApMIRALTY—RESIGNATION OF CoMMISSIONS IN THE Navy—Question, Com- 
mander Bethell; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty —_ 
George Hamilton) 

Ecyrtr—Sin Henry Drvwwonn Woxrr’s Misston—NevrRALIZATION OF 
Eeyrr anp THE SvEz Canat—Questions, Mr. Gourley, Mr. Bryce; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson) 

PartiaAMent — Private Bri Lxcistatton — Question, Mr. " Craig- Sellar ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) I. 

Crime anp Ovurrace (IRELAND)— ALLEGED AssauLts oN THREE GiRLs AT 
Cutten, NEAR MuttsrreetT—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, The 
Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 

Str Bernuarp SAMUELSON AND THE CHANCELLOR OF THE , ereneen 
Observations, Question, Sir Bernhard Samuelson; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 

Tue Royat Irisu Constasutany—TuHE ReEcENtT ResiGnwattons—Question, 
Mr. Dillon; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) oe oe ee ee ee 

Partiament — Tue New Rvtzs or Procepure (1882) — Rutz 9 (Orper 
1v Depate)—Susrension or A Memper—Questions, Mr. Sexton ; An- 
swers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), Mr. 
Speaker :—Short debate thereon ee ee ee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—)—— 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill | Bill 217]—Szconp 


Reapina—ApsourNED Desare [Szventa Nicut|— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment a to 
Question | 5th April], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words a cypen to be left out 
stand part of the Question: ’’—Debate resumed 


After long debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 370, Noes 
269; Majority 101. 
’Division List, Ayes and Noes ee ve ee 


Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


Justices Jurisdiction Bill [ Zords} [Bill 207]}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Ir. Lockwood) 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Thursday. 


MOTIONS. 
—_—— 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) Bill—2rdered (Mr. Long, Mr. 
Ritchie) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 226] es oe 
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Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2) Bill — Ordered (Mr. 
Long, Mr. Ritchie); presented, and read the first time [Bill 227] .. Se 


Duke of Connaught’s Leave Bill—Ordered (Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. Secretary 
Stanhope, Sir John Gorst) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 228] ee 


Habitual Drunkards Act (1879) Amendment Bill— Ordered (Dr. Cameron, Sir 
Lyon Playfair, Sir Trevor Lawrence, Sir Walter Foster) ; presented, and read the first 


time [Bill 229) oe oe oe ee . 
[2.0.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 19. 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill (No. 63)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2* ate Lord Privy Seal) 
Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,”) and insert (‘‘this day six 

months,”)—(The Lord Denman) 

After short debate, Amendment (by leave of the House) withdrawn :—Bill 
read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole House 
on Friday next. 

Intsh Lanp Law Brrt—Question, Earl Spencer; Answer, The Lord — 

Seal (Earl Cadogan) oe ee ee 
Ramway anp Oanat Trarric Britt — Observation, Lord Seiheiiins 
Reply, The President of the Board of Trade (Lord Stanley of Preston) 


[5.0.] 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 19. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o—_ 


Tue Crvit ServiceE—APPoiInrMENTs IN THE Pusitic DerartMENTs—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Winterbotham; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) 

Post Orrice (IRELAND) — Tue Post Orrice, RATHMINES Roan, Dusty, 
and “THe Freeman’s Jovurnat’”’ — Questions, Mr. Johnston, Mr. 
Edward Harrington, Mr. Sexton; Answers, The Postmaster ama 
(Mr. Raikes) 

War Orrice (OrpNance DEPARTMENT) —Tae Maxm Macue Guy — 
Question, Colonel Hughes-Hallet ; Answer, The Surveyor General of 
Ordnance (Mr. Northcote) .. ‘ 

Borneo—AGGREssions OF THE Rasau oF Sarawax—Question, Dr. Tanner; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James 
Fergusson) .. 

War Orrice—Svuicrvz or J. F. ‘Cornotty, A War Orrics ’ Drarrsman— 
Question, Mr. Lawson; Answer, The Financial Secretary, War De- 
partment (Mr. Brodrick) o ee ee 

Tue Imperiat Instirure—Tue Direction anp Conrror—Questions, Colonel 
Hughes-Hallett, Mr. Bradlaugh; Answers, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Epvcation (WaxEs)—Questions, Mr. Mundella ; Answers, ‘The First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ve ee 

PaRLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—ALLEGED Forcery or A Lerrern—Mar. Pannyes 
anp “THE Trwes”—Questions, Mr. Sexton; Answers, Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. T. W. Russell os oe 


PaRLIAMENT — Business oF THE Hovse — Section Mr. Dillon, 3 
Mundella; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 


Smith) ee ee sf ff S%; 
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MOTIONS. 
—— ae 


Harsovurs oF Rervce—ReEsoivtion— 


Moved, “That, having regard to the recent fearful sacrifice of life in the Bristol 
Channel, and to the constantly recurring losses of life and property around the coasts 
of the United Kingdom, it is, in the opinion of this House, urgent that Her Majesty’s 
Government should immediately take action to diminish these losses by the con- 
struction of suitablé Harbours of Refuge.’’—( Mr.” Yeo) Pan +» 1250 

After debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 81, Noes 86; 

Majority 5.—(Div. List, No. 93.) 
Posr Orrice—Sunpay Detivery or Lerrers—Resotvtion— 

Moved, ‘‘That, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable that, on and after Sunday 
the 26th of June next, the Sunday Delivery of Letters, &c., by letter-carriers and 
rural messengers should cease throughout the United Kingdom, except in those 
districts where, after the date named, the receivers of two-thirds of the correspond- 
ence of the district petition the Postmaster General for a Sunday Delivery,””—(Dr. 
Clark) ** oe *e ee ee ** 1289 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘fa Select Committee be appointed to consider the whole question of Sunday 
labour, in connection with the Post Office, outside the Metropolitan district,”—(Sir 
John Kennaway.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question : ’—After short debate, Question put, and negatived :— 
Words added:—Main Question, as amended, put. 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the whole question of Sunday 
labour, in connection with the Post Office, outside the Metropolitan District. 


AGrRIcuLTURAL Epvcation—Observations, Mr. Mark Stewart .. 1298 
[House counted out] [10.40] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—~— 


Mersey Rathoay Bil— 
Bill, as amended, considered .. ° 


‘ ee .. 1800 
After short debate, Bill to be read the third time. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—p—. 


Police Force Enfranchisement Bill | Bill 17]— 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts) 6% ‘> : a .. 1304 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Monday next. 


Land Tenure (Scotland) Bill {Bill 19|— 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) i. oe ee on -. 1322 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘“‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,”—(J/r. 
R. G. Webster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 
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[April 20.] 
MOTIONS. 
Deeds of Arrangement Registration Bill—Ordered (Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Mr. 
Howard Vincent, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Coddington, Mr. Lawson, Sir Albert Rollit) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 231] oe ee 


Public Health Acts Amendment (Buildings in Streets) Bill—Ordered (Captain 
Cotton, Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. Curzon) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 232] .. 


Prison (Officers’ Superannuation) (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland, Sir Herbert Maxwell) ; a: and read the first 
time [Bill 233] ee ee ee 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 21. 


Irish Land Law Bill (No. 58)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Privy Seal) 
Amendment moved, to leave out (“‘now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘“ this day six months,” )—( The Lord Denman.) 
After debate, Debate further adjourned till Zo-morrow. [ 10.30. ] 


[5.56.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 21. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
beasnengeenin 


Sutton District Water Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, “That the Consideration of the Bill be deferred until wane 
next,” —(Mr Dodds) 
After short debate, Question. put, and agreed to: :—Consideration, as 
amended, deferred till Thursday next. 


QUESTIONS. 
— Qe 


OCrmonat Lunatic Asytum, Dunprum—ALLEGED AssauttT—Questions, Mr. 
W. J. Corbet; Answers, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ire- 
land (Colonel Kin -Harman) ‘ 

AFRICA (Wast)—Tas ampra—Tue Acrine Outer Macrsrrate—Question, 
Mr. Dillwyn; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir 
Henry Ho and) : 

Inp1ia—Export Duties on Rice, " &o. —Question, Mr. Baden-Powell ; An- 
swer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) $4 

Poor Law (Inetanp) — Davin Brooxs, Masrer or THE AnmacH Work- 
HOUSE — Question, Mr. Blane; Answer, The ee Under 


Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 

Fisnery Boarp (Scortanp) — Sacarres or OFrFIcERs — - Question, Mr. 
Macdonald Cameron ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Mac- 
donald) 


Post Orrice (ENGLAND AND Wates)—Tuz Iuperrat Insrrrore— Orrrorat, 
Paw” Letrers—Questions, Mr. Bradlaugh ; Answers, The Postmaster 
General (Mr. Raikes) : é 

Army — “Spxora, Reserve” FoR QuARTERMASTERS or tHe Roya 
ARTILLERY — Question, tain Cotton; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 


Istanps—Mimitra Law oF JunsEY—Question, “Mr. Fenwick ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home nm (Mr. 
Matthews) .. ° oe 
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Western Pactrio—Recviations For THE Lasour Trarric—Question, Sir 
George Campbell ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir 
Henry Holland) ee 

Arnica (WEsT Coast) —CuarTeR ro THE Royat Nicer Company —Ques- 
tion, Sir George Campbell; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir Ie ames ’ Fergusson) 

Royat Inisn ConstasuLaARy—TRANSFER OF SERGEANT Moroney To Mount 
Norrts—Question, Mr. Blane; Answer, The Parliamentary Under 
Secretary for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) 

Tue Magistracy (Ingtanp) — Resipent Macisrrates—Question, Mr. 
M‘Cartan; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland 
(Colonel Kin -Harman) .. 

Savine Lire at Sza—NOoMINATION OF THE SELECT Comanrrzz—Question, 
Mr. Howard Vincent; Answer, The Secretary to the Board of Trade 
(Baron Henry De Worms) . 

INFIRMARIES (IngLAND)—WICKLOW County InFrrwaRy—Question, Mr. W. 
J. Corbet; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland 
(Colonel King-Harman) 

Inpra—TuEe UNcovENANTED Senvice—Question, Mr. King; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 

Eocyrt—Tue Sovpayn—Tue Svaxin-Berser Rartway — Question, Mr. 
Hanbury; Answer, The Surveyor General of Ordnance (Mr. 
Northcote) .. 

Burman (Uprzr)—Tue Rosy " Mrves—Questions, Mr.. Bradlaugh ; An- 
swers, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) oe 

Navy—Conversion oF THE Royat- Marie Corps—Question, Sir Samuel 
Wilson ; Answers, The First Lord of the any (Lord ee 
Hamilton) ate 

Mercuant Suirrivc—Wareck or tae Onannet Streamer “ Viororra ”— 
Tae D’Amty Licntnovse—Question, Mr. T. W. Russell; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) 

Inp1Aa—Leave or Assence—‘‘ Uncent Private Arratrs ’’—Question, Mr. 
Dillwyn; _— The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 
Gorst) ee ee oe oe 

Law anp Justice (Instanp)—Tue Rev. Marruew Ryan, 0.C.—Ques- 
tion, Mr. P. J. O’Brien; Answer, The Parliamentary Under Secretary 
for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman) ‘ 

Cre and OvrraGe (InzLAND)—ATTEMPTED Mourper or Mr. Jzrewan 
Heearty, J.P.—Questions, Mr. Johnston, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Flynn; 
Answers, Mr. Speaker, The Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ireland 
(Colonel King-Harman) 

Army (THe AvxILiARY Forces) — VoLunreer ARTILLERY "Conrs—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Coghill; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) : 

Unrrep Sravzs of AmEricA—INTERNATIONAL InpustRIAL Prorerty Con- 
VENTION—Questions, Mr. Howard Vincent, Mr. Mundella; Answers, 
The jo Aiegen Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fer- 


Ino (M © (itannss)—"i Covenanten Orvi, Service—Laxp SPECULATIONS 
ASE OF Mr. Svutirvan—Question, Mr. Buchanan; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for India 2 a John Gorst) 

CELEBRATION OF THE JuBILEE YEAR or Her Masesry’s Reran—Service IN 
WesrminsteR AspEY—Question, Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith). . 

Business OF THE Hovse—Em1cration—Question, Mr. Rankin ; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Tue Bupcet—Aprrrorpriation oF Surpitus to EpucaTion IN Wares— 
Question, Mr. Mundella; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury 
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War Orrice—Tue Onpnance Commirrer — DiscrosurE oF THE PRocEED- 
InGs BY AN Orrictat—Question, Sir Henry Havelock-Allan; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) ee 

ParLiAMEeNT—Tue New Rutzs or Procepure, 1882—Rvute 9 (OrpER IN 
Desate)—Susrension or A MemBer—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, 
Mr. Speaker .. oe oe o é 

ParuiAMENt—Rvtes or Desate—Orrensive Impvurations on MeEmrers 


or tuts Hovse—Mr. Ditton and THE Marquess or Hartincron— 
Personal Explanation, Mr. Dillon me ee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—g—. 
Ways anp Mreans—Financrat Sratement— 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Moved, That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, the Duties of Customs 
now chargeable on ‘Tea shall continue to be levied and charged on and after the first 
day of August, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven, until the first day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight, on the importation thereof 
into Great Britain or Ireland (that is to say): on 

Tee. / « « « «© «+ the pound .... Sizpenes,’’ 
—(Mr. Chaneellor of the Exchequer) .. ee ee ee 
After long debate, Question put, and agreed to: —Resolution to be 

reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 

Criminal Law (Scotland) Procedure (No. 2) Bill [Bill 196]— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Zhe Lord Advocate) 
Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and committed for 

Thursday 5th May. 
Metropolitan Open Spaces Act (1881) Extension Bill [Bill 214] 


Bill, as amended, considered .. ae ex 4 
Bill to be read the third time Zo-morrow. [1.45.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 22. 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Bill (No. 63)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. a : 
Bill reported, without Amendment; and to be read 3* on Zhursday next. 

Irish S.and Law Bill (No. 58)—Sxzconp Reapine [Arsournep 

DEBATE ]— 

Order of the Day, for resuming the Adjourned Debate on the Amend- 
ment to the Motion for the Second Reading, read :—Debate resumed 
accordingly .. ee és de =" 

After long debate, on Question, That (‘‘ now ”’) stand part of the Motion ? 
—Resolved in the affirmative :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to 
a Committee of the Whole House on Zhursday the 1zth of May next. 

(12.15. a.st.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 22. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——~9—— 
West Lancashire Railway Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken into consideration,’’-—(Sir Charles 


Forster) o° oe oo oo 6 AF: 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill considered ; to be 
read the third time. 
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Market Ricuts—Morion For an ADDRESS— 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire as to the extent to which market rights, 
and rights affecting places where markets are held, are in the hands (1) of public 
bodies, and (2) of private persons, or bodics of persons. To inquire generally how 
such rights are exercised, and particularly what accommodation is given in return 
for charges levied ; in what ratio market tolls stand to the value of goods on which 
they are levied, and how far the regulation of markets by means of bye-laws or 
otherwise, market rents, stallages, and tolls, and tolls affecting market towns, are 
restrictive of trade. To report as to the advisability of compelling the transfer of 
all such rights to local authorities ; of prohibiting the farming of tolls and stallages, 
of prohibiting the placing of restrictions on the sale of goods in a market that may 
be lawfully sold elsewhere, of providing by means of the incomes from markets or 
otherwise for the extinction of the capital account chargeable to such markets, and 
for declaring all markets to be free and open,”—(Mr. Bradlaugh) .. +8 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Gecttien: After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question again proposed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair : ””— 

Hicu Court or Justice—Pusiication or Derarts 1n Divorce AND 
Inpecent Cases — Observations, Mr. Samuel Smith; Reply, The 
Attorney General (Sir Richard Webster :)—Short debate thereon .. 

Epvucation DeparTMENT—Po.iticaL Mrertincs in ScHootrooms—Obser- 
vations, Mr. H. Gardner; Reply, The Vice President of the Council 
(Sir William Hart Dyke :)—Short debate thereon we - 

EnGitanp—Boycottine anp Intrmipation—Observations, Mr. Newnes: 
—Debate thereon ul oe .3 es 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estimates— 


(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £211,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the Expenses of the Admiralty Office, which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 
1888” ee oe a es 
Merchant Shipping Act (1854) Amendment (No. 2) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 5th A pril| + ; : 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Zhursday next. 


Ways anp Mreans— 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 
Resolution [April 21] reported, and agreed to:— Bill ordered (Mr. Courtney, Mr. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Jackson) - ee ee 


Limited Owners (Scotland) Bill— 
Select Committee nominated :— List of the Committee .. 9 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee— 


(In the Committee.) 


Mcved, ‘‘ That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, there shall be 
charged, collected, and _— for the year which commenced on the — day of April, 
one thousand eight — red and eighty-seven, in respect of all Pro rofits, and 
Gains mentioned or described as chargeable in the Act of the Ue tecath and 
seventeenth years of He Majesty’s reign, chapter thirty-four, the following Duties 
of Income Tax (that is to say) :-— 

For every Twenty Shillings of the anuual value or amount of Property, Profits, and 
Gains chargeable under Schedules (A), (C), (D), or (E) of the said Act, the Duty 


of Seven Pence ; 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
a Hereditaments, and Heritages chargeable under Schedule (B) of the 
said Act,— 

In England, the Duty of Three Pence Halfpenny ; 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, the Duty of Two Pence Halfpenny ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section one hundred and sixty-three of the Act 
of the fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter thirty-five, for the 
exemption of persons whose income is less than One Hundred and Fifty Pounds, and 
in section eight of ‘The Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,’ for the relief of 
ns whose income is less than Four Hundred Pounds (alr Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) ée 1804 


After long debate, Question nie, and pres to: Other Resolutions 
moved, and agreed to. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report the Resolutions to the House” ,, 1935 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Resolutions to be 
reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


Surprty—Army anp Navy Estimares—Morion ror a Setzot CoMMITTEE 
fApsouRNED DEBATE |— 
Order of the Day for no koeity Debate on Motion for Appointment of 
Select Committee [5th ae .. 1936 
Adjourned Debate further eae till Thureday, 
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MOTIONS. 
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Epucation Enpowments (Scortanp) Commission (Inverness ScoEmE)— 
Motion For aN ADDRESS— 

Moved, *‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty ; 
to withhold Her consent to the scheme of the Education Endowments (Scotland) 4 
Commission, now lying upon the Table of the House, for the management of the f 
endowments in the burgh and county of Inverness, known as the Royal Academy, 4 
the Mackintosh Farr Fund, the Bell Fund, the Duncan Bequest in so far as appli- 
cable to educational purposes, the Ettles Bequest, the Denoon, Colin Davidson, and 
Logan Bequests, the Laird of Mackintosh Bequest, and the Hector Fraser Bequest ; 
but in so far only as concerns the Mackintosh Farr Fund,’’—(Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh) 1937 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 24, Noes i 


151; Majority 127.—(Div. List, No. 95.) 


Truro Bishopric and Chapter Acts Amendment Bill (Lords]— 
Read a second time, and committed to a Select Committee of Five Members, Three to be 
nominated by the House and Two by the Committee of Selection ., +» 1946 


Intermediate Education (Wales) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Puleston, Mr. 
Walsh, Admiral Mayne) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 235] -» 1946 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, | IRISH LAND LAW BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 
Thursday, 31st March, 1887. | Tuz LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 





| Capogan) a Lords, in rising to 7 
MINUTES.]—Pvsuic Brius—First Reading— | vite your Lordships ones again to ad- 
Irish Land Law (58); Land Transfer dress yourselves to legislative proposals 
57); Merchant Shipping (Transfer of for dealing with the land and land tenure 
egistry, &c.) * (59). jae in Ireland, I do not intend to waste the 
Second Reading—Sheriff’s Consolidation ® (50); time of the House with protestations of 
County Conte (ageeean” i) | my inability and incompetence to deal 
Committee—Report— Lunacy * (8). | os 7 ‘ 
Third Reading—Electric Lighting Act (1882) | With a subject which the greatest master 
Amendment ® (49), and passed. | of legislation probably of this or any 
‘other country has lately described 
PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER CON-. as the most difficult, and noe pina ser 
FIRMATION BILLS. subject with which in the long course o 
Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and | his political career he has ever had to 
93. be suspended ; and that the time for deposit- | deal. Noone can realize more fully than 
ing petitions praying to be heard against Pri- | I do the great difficulty of the task which 
vate and Provisional Order Confirmation Bills, | at short notice, and in circumstances of 


which would otherwise expire during the ad-| . mo uliarity, it has fallen upon me 
journment of the House at Easter, be extended 1 
to the first day on which the House shall sit | peclorms. I shall endeavour to do my 


after the recess. duty to the House by stating as suc- 
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cinetly, as straightforwardly, and as 
clearly as I can the position of the Go- 
vernment with respect to this important 
question, and the provisions of the Bill 
which I have the honour to ask the 
House to read for the first time, and 
in doing so, I shall simply throw myself 
upon the indulgence and forbearance of 
the House. My Lords, it will be some 
relief to the House that I should at once 
state that it is not my intention, in deal- 
ing with this matter, to ask your Lord- 
ships to revert to the earlier chapters of 
Irish history, to which it has been the 
custom of all speakers on the Irish Ques- 
tion to invite their hearers to turn their 
attention. I shall not ask your Lord- 
ships to review the events that took place 
in the golden era of comfort and happi- 
ness of which we have heard so much 
lately. I believe I shall be able to ad- 
dress myself to this subject without once 
calling attention to that important, but, 
in my opinion, overrated event — the 
recall of Lord Fitzwilliam. I have 
limited my notice, and I intend to limit 
my remarks, to the more recent periods 
of legislation with reference to the Land 
Question for this reason. Nothing has 
appeared to me more remarkable in the 
study which I have been able to give to 
this question than the entire absence of 
unity, not only of detail, but of prin- 
ciple, which has characterized legislation 
with reference to land in Ireland, at all 
events, during the first half of this cen- 
tury. Up to and including 1860 the 
principles upon which that legislation 


{LORDS} 





was founded and guided may be roughly 


stated to have been those of the Common | 
rally, it may be said, that the Act 


Law, upon which land legislation in this 
country was also founded. My Lords, in 
1860, the Act which was passed for the | 
reform of the tenure of land in Ireland | 
entirely reversed the principle upon ' 
which, up to that time, legislation had 
been founded. It substituted for feudal- 
ism and the tenure of the Common Law 
a principle of absolute or implied free- 
dom of contract; and for 10 years, be- 
tween 1860 and 1870, it may be said 
that the law relating to land in Ireland 
rested solely and entirely on freedom of 
contract. After 10 years the policy was 
again completely reversed, and we come 
then to the great Act for which we are | 
indebted to the late Prime Minister (Mr. | 
W. E. Gladstone), which, if it did not | 
reverse, at all events largely limited, | 
altered, and controlled the principle of 
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Earl Cadogan 
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free contract upon which, up to that 
time, legislation had been founded. I 
need hardly remind you of the provisions 
of this great Act. My object is only to 
show that the principle then adopted by 
Mr. Gladstone has been maintained ever 
since. The Act of 1870, as your Lord- 
ships know, legalized the Ulster custom 
and other customs wherever they existed 
in Ireland, and in the absence of any 
custom it gave the tenants two great 
rights, which constituted in themselves 
a tenure, apart from absolute freedom 
of contract. It gave him compensation 
for improvements and compensation for 
disturbance. I need hardly refer to the 
Bright Clauses of that Act for purchase, 
because the subject of purchase is one 
with which the Government has to 
deal as a separate question, and on a 
subsequent occasion. From and after 
the year 1870 we appear to have arrived 
at last at a sound and permanent prin- 
ciple of policy. The Act of 1881, under 
which the tenure of land is at present 
regulated in Ireland, to use the words of 
Mr. Gladstone, “limited and regulated 
still further the principle of freedom of 
contract.” It enacted what were known 
as the ‘‘three F’s.” It gave tothe ten- 
ant freo sale of his interest to a third 
party, under restrictions and with the 
consent or subject to the veto of his land- 
lord. It gave fair rents, by the estab- 
lishment of Courts which were em- 
powered to revise rents. It gave fixity 
of tenure, by constituting judicial terms 
which were vested in the tenants sub- 
ject to the special performance of the 
condition under which they held. Gene- 


of 1881 completely abolished freedom 
of contract, and created that system 
under which we are at present, I 
was about to say, suffering—namely, 
that of dualownership. My object in the 
cursory recapitulation of these Acts has 
been to point out the principle upon 
which legislation is now founded, and 
the principle, therefore, upon which the 
Government are constrained to act in 
dealing with this great question. It has 
been said that the aim and object of 
legislation during the years to which I 
have just referred has been to improve 
the position of the rich at the expense 
of the position of the poor. My Lords, 
if that had been said merely by those 
whose object it is to find fault with all 
legislation which has received the ap- 
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proval of Parliament, I should take no 
further notice of that remark; but I 
cannot refrain from expressing my regret 
that this opinion has received apparently 
the sanction of a gentleman who, from 
his official position and the high charac- 
ter which he enjoys throughout the 
country, is entitled to the greatest re- 
spect. I refer to General Buller, the 
_ Under Secretary for Ireland. 

y Lords, it is unnecessary for me to 
say, in entering my protest against one 
sentiment which he has expressed in 
the evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion, that I do so with the greatest pos- 
sible respect and reluctance. General 
Buller is reported to have said, in reply 
to a question— 

**You have got very ignorant poor people, 

and the law should look after them, instead of 
which it has only looked after the rich.’’ 
Now, the late Prime Minister, as I 
understand, has used this answer of 
General Buller as an argument to show 
that the present condition of the law in 
Ireland is such as to require remedies 
of the most drastic character. Nothing 
I can say would carry the weight which 
attaches to any statement by General 
Buller. But I must call to my assist- 
ance the evidence of the one man in the 
whole country who is best qualified by 
his antecedents and authority to give an 
answer to General Buller, and to explain 
what in reality has been the object of 
our recent legislation in Ireland. I need 
hardly say I refer to Mr. Gladstone 
himself. Mr. Gladstone, in 1881, in in- 
troducing his Land Bill, said— 

‘* It is commonly said that the iniquity of the 
Trish Land Laws is a main reason for legislation 
on Irish Land. Now, Sir, equity and iniquity 
may bein great part a comparative; but I must 
say that if we are to proceed on that principle 
of comparison, I think it is an exaggeration to 
describe the Land Laws of Ireland as iniquitous. 

.... The Land Laws of Ireland chiefly 
differ from the Land Laws of England in the 
very special provisions which they present to 
= S behalf of the tenant.”"—(3 Hansard, [260] 


It is a very poor compliment to the right 
hon. Gentleman, after all the efforts 
which his genius has made during the past 
years, efforts in which he was strenu- 
ously supported by noble Lords opposite, 
to say that the laws at present in force 
in Ireland are made for the rich at the 
expense of the poor. The Act of 1881 
forms the basis of the legislation which 
Her Majesty’s Government now propose 
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to the House. When they came into 
Office they found themselves face to face 
with a condition of things which I will 
not detain your Lordships with describ- 
ing, for it is known to the House. In 
the difficulty which that state of 
things created, the Government de- 
termined that before they proceeded 
with any legislation with regard to 
land in Ireland, they would advise 
Her Majesty to issue a Royal Com- 
mission, the Reference to which I 
may briefly state. My Lords, that 
Commission was directed to inquire to 
what extent, if any, and in what parts 
of Ireland, the operation of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, was affected 
either by combinations to resist pay- 
ment of rent or by an exceptional fall 
in the prices of produce. That Com- 
mission consisted of five gentlemen, and 
it sat for five months. There is some- 
thing pathetic in the manner in which 
the Commission described the labours 
through which they passed. They 
spent five months in reviewing all those 
abstruse questions ; they sat 60 times, 
and examined 300 witnesses, whose 
evidence fills 1,000 pages of that vast 
Blue Book which is in the hands of 
your Lordships. At the conclusion of 
their labours, those five Commissioners 
produced three Reports, one of them 
differing only slightly from the Report 
of the majority. ‘They reported first 
that the operation of the Land Act 
of 1831 had been affected by combina- 
tions, except in the case of Ulster; 
secondly, that Boycotting had largely 
prevailed ; thirdly, that there had been 
a considerable fall in prices of produce 
in Ireland; and they made a further 
Report with reference to the mainte- 
nance of law and order in Ireland, 
which it is not my province to-night to 
touch upon. That being the gist of the 
Report of the Commissioners, | will state 
shortly their recommendations. In the 
first place, they recommended that a 
shorter period for the revision of judicial 
rents than 15 years should be fixed ; and 
they recommended that that revision 
should take place every five years. They 
further recommended that such revision 
should be specially ag to rents 
fixed prior to 1886. They also recom- 


mended that the judicial rents should 
be fixed with relation to the price of 
produce—what is called a “produce 
rent.”” My Lords, before I pass to the 
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further recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, I think it well to say that 
this recommendation is one to which Her 
Majesty’s Government have found it 
impossible to give effect. I can hardly 
give the House all the reasons which 
have guided Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to this decision; but I think 
it will be sufficient if I say broadly 
that the Government regard that period 
of 15 years, during which the judicial 
rents were to run, and before which they 
were not to be revised, as a period 
which was intended by Parliament to 
be a permanent settlement, and one with 
which it would be highly inexpedient to 
tamper. The Commissioners themselves 
have said, in their recommendation, that 
it is most undesirable to disturb an 
arrangement which was understood to 
be a permanent settlement. Further 
than that, we have the dissentient Re- 
port of my noble Friend behind me 
(Lord Milltown), who has given strong 
reasons why it is inexpedient that this 
recommendation should be adopted. He 
argued that high prices were very often 
concurrent with bad years, and that the 
tenant might thus have a high rent fixed 
inatime of great distress. He also raised 
a point which is, I think, ingenious— 
namely, that you ought in this matter 
to consider the value of the tenant-right 
which is in the tenant. That is to say, 
that if the tenant has the right to sell 
his interest in his holding, and, if that 
holding is subject to a revision of the 
judicial rent within a period shorter 
than 15 years, you are bound to con- 
sider that there is a possibility, if not a 
probability, that the amount of rent 
might be increased. It is obvious that the 
tenant-right, in the event of such a rise 
in rent, would be decreased. We have 
another witness to the undesirability of 
carrying out this recommendation of the 
Commission, and that witness is no leas 
a person than Lord Hartington. In a 
speech he made last night, he spoke as 
follows :— 

“It appears to me that in spite of all this it 
is an absolutely open question whether, in the 
first place, rents are excessive in Ireland, and, 
in the second place, whether, if excessive, such 
excessive rents are being exacted. Therefore, 
it may be—probably is—wise and reasonable 
for Parliament to abstain from any attempt to 
deal anew with the settlement of rents fixed 
by the Irish Land Act of 1831.” 

My Lords, more than that, if you were 
to disturb a settlement intended to be 
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permanent and guaranteed by Parlia- 
ment, you would lead the Irish tenants 
and people to believe that there was no 
prospect of any finality in regard to 
legislation on the question of Irish land. 
The Royal Commission further recom- 
mended that the leaseholders should be 
admitted to the benefits of the Act of 
1881, that a power should be given to 
the middleman to make a surrender of 
his interest, and that in cases of eject- 
ment for non-payment of rent the period 
of redemption should run from the date 
of the verdict. I do not think it neces- 
sary to trouble your Lordships with any 
of the other recommendations of the 
Commission. Now, my Lords, with this 
Report before them the Government de- 
termined at once to deal with the state 
of things which was created by the Land 
Act of 1881. There is, however, one 
subject mentioned in the Report which, 
perhaps, I had better at once deal with 
and clear out of the way before I pro- 
ceed further. That, my Lords, is the 
great question of land purchase. I have 
referred, in passing, very briefly to what 
are known as the Bright Clauses in the 
Act of 1870. Those provisions were 
supplemented by the further clauses 
enabling advances to be made to tenants 
in the Act of 1881. The Bright Clauses 
appear to have been practically useless ; 
indeed, they appear to have been used in 
about 600 or 700 cases all told. Under 
the Actof 1881 more advantage wastaken 
by the tenants of the facilities of pur- 
chase offered to them; but it was not 
until the Act of my noble Friend the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland was passed 
that any tangible advance was made in 
assisting the tenants of Ireland to pur- 
chase their holdings. My Lords, that 
Act met with a considerable amount of 
success; but it is the opinion of the Go- 
vernment that this questior. requires a 
still greater amount of attention. My 
Lords, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government the time has arrived when a 
furtherlarge measure must be formulated 
dealing with the question of purchase by 
tenants of their holdings in Ireland. To 
that we mainly look for the settlement 
of the great questions which unhappily 
disturb that country ; and in that alone 
I believe will be found a final solution. 
The question of land in Ireland will 
then be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment in two parts—the first in a Bill, 
which I have now the honour to lay 
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before your Lordships, which will deal 
with questions arising out of the Act of 
1881—questions of considerable urgency 
and great importance. It will be fol- 
lowed by a measure which, as I said 
before, will accomplish that which will 
alone permanently settle the difficulties 
with which we have to contend—in other 
words, the abolition of the dual owner- 
ship created by the Act of 1881. I will 
now proceed to explain to your Lordships 
the provisions of the Bill which I am 
about to introduce. First, I will en- 
deavour to make it clearer to your Lord- 
ships by dividing the three principal 
subjects with which this Bill proposes to 
deal as follows :—First, questions with 
regard to tenure; secondly, questions 
relating to appeals; and, thirdly, ques- 
tions relating to equitable jurisdic- 
tion. Under the head of tenure, the 
first subject which I will approach, 
and with which I think I need not oc- 
cupy your Lordships at great length, 
is the question, reeommended by the 
Royal Commissioners, of the admission 
of leaseholders to the benefits of the 
Act of 1881. The Bill proposes that 
those holding leases in Ireland who 
were excluded by the Bil) of Mr. 
Gladstone in 1881 should now be in- 
cluded in the provisions of this measure. 
These leaseholders number, roughly 
speaking, about 150,000, and I think 
that when the Bili is reviewed it will 
be found that there is no part of it 
which will have such a general accepta- 
tion or be so important in its results as 
that which I have just mentioned. My 
Lords, there is a clause which provides 
that leaseholders in bond fide occupation 
of their holdings shall, on the passing 
of this Act, be deemed to be tenants of 
their present tenancies, in like manner 
and subject to the same conditions as if 
their leases had expired on the passing 
of this Act. Ido not think it is neces- 
sary to justify this proposition. I am 
aware that Mr. Gladstone, when he in- 
troduced his Bill in 1881, appeared to 
think that there was some principle in- 
volved in the exclusion of leaseholders 
from the Act. No doubt it was desirable 
in the course of that process to which I 
have before alluded, the gradual aboli- 
tion of freedom of contract—it was de- 
sirable, at any rate, to appear to retain 
some shred of that freedom in the Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman. But I 


cannot say that even in his exclusion of 
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leaseholders he has altogether refrained 
from dealing with them, because lease- 
holders under the contracts into which 
they had entered were bound at the ex- 
piration of their term to give up their 
holdings freely to the landlord who was 
owner; but under the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman in 1881 he broke to this 
extent into the conditions of the ten- 
ancy of the leasehold, that he enacted 
that at the expiration of the term the 
tenants should be considered as tenants 
from year to year. It is an absolute 
fact that in excluding leaseholders from 
the Act of 1881 Mr. Gladstone did not 
save his principle by excluding them en- 
tirely, and, under these circumstances 
and for these reasons, however imper- 
fectly described, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
mentrecommend that leaseholders should 
in future be admitted to the benefits of 
the Act; thus there will no longer be 
two classes of tenants living side by 
side under entirely different conditions, 
the one class having rights which are 
denied to the other. Without further 
remark I will pass on to the further 
clauses of the Bill. There is a provision 
with reference to town parks which may 
puzzle some of your Lordships who are 
not conversant with the affairs of Ireland 
as much as I confess it puzzled me. The 
Royal Commission recommended that, 
under certain limitations, town parks 
should be included in the Act of 1881. 
I understand that a town park in Ire- 
land is a holding in the immediate 
neighbourhood of atown. So long as 
it is occupied by a resident in that town 
it is considered a town park, and, being 
so, was excluded from the operation of 
the Act of 1881. The complaint made 
by tenants of these parks is this—that 
because they happen to live in a town, 
because they occupy a farm the occu- 
pation of which they claim to be strictly 
in accordance with what is legally de- 
signated a farm holding, yet, because 
that holding is in the neighbourhood of 
a town, they are precluded from going 
to Court to have a fair rent fixed. As 
I said before, the Commission recom- 
mended that town parks should be in- 
cluded in the Bill. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: Under 
certain limitations. 

Eart CADOGAN: Under certain 
limitations. Well, my Lords, we did 
not agree that it would be possible to 
admit all the town parks; but what 
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we do mean to do is to alter the de- 
finition of town park in our Act; and 
in the future, under this Act, the de- 
finition will be limited to those which 
are used as accommodation land, and 
not asa farm. To that extent the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commission 
will be adopted. I now come to a more 
important provision which is contained 
in the Bill, one which refers to proceed- 
i in ejectment—in other words, to 
evictions—a subject which has attracted 
so much and so widespread attention in 
the country during the last 12 months. 
It is hardly necessary for me in such an 
Assembly as this to enter at any length 
into an explanation of the right of 
ejectment, or, as it is more generally 
called, eviction. It is obvious that the 
right of eviction—which is simply the 
right of the owner to re-enter upon 
the occupation of his property when 
the tenant has forfeited the occupation 
by the omission to fulfil the con- 
ditions under which he has con- 
tracted to occupy—is a provision which 
may be said to be the only ultimate re- 
sort when the landowner fails to exact 
from the tenant the fulfilment of the 
terms of the occupation. It is difficult 
for me, my Lords, to deal with this sub- 
ject without, perhaps, exciting sensibili- 
ties upon one side or the other. No one 
is more ready than I am to acknowledge 
that, taken altogether, it may be said 
that the leniiest of Ireland in times 
past, and in recent times, have, with 
some notable exceptions, exercised this 
right, which legally belongs to them, 
with mercy and with forbearance. At 
the same time, scenes have taken place 
which it is impossible for us not to no- 
tice ; and feelings on this subject have 
been aroused with which any Govern- 
ment, to whichever side in politics it 
might belong, is bound to do its best to 
deal. I may say further than this, that 
the power of eviction and the exercise of 
it is, in our view, not limited merely to 
the freewill of the landlord who exercises 
the right. It is impossible for any im- 

rtial observer of ejectments in Ire- 
and not to notice that there is one 
potent factor in reference to this matter, 
to which I think attention has been in- 
sufficiently drawn—namely, the estab- 
lishment by law of a six months’ period 
of redemption. A six months’ period is 





granted to defaulting tenants, within 
which they are entitled to re-enter and 
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have been temporarily evicted. The 
effect of this period of redemption has 
been this—that in order to make this 
six months’ period of redemption run— 
at the end of which the landlord can 
finally exercise his right of dispossessing 
the tenant of his holding—it is neces- 
sary under the present law for the land- 
lord to take proceedings and obtain a 
judgment in ejectment; and, not only 
that, but he must actually execute the 
judgment. Not only must judgment be 
obtained, but the landlord must exer- 
cise his right of ejectment before the 
six months’ period of redemption is 
permitted to begin to run. See the 
osition in which that places many 
andlords in Ireland. They do not object 
to the period of redemption being post- 
poned. The landlord who has obtained 
judgment in ejectment cannot always 
exercise his own discretion as to when he 
executes that judgment, for he is often 
forced to execute it in order to make the 
six months’ period of redemption begin 
torun. The Commissioners recommend 
that in cases of judgments for non-pay- 
ment of rent the period of redemption 
should run from the time of verdict or 
decree, and not from the execution of 
judgment. We pongets that notice shall 
be issued by the landlord, in a form 
which will be found in the Schedule of 
the Bill, when he obtains a writ in eject- 
ment from the Court; that the landlord 
shall be required to serve that notice 
upon the tenant in the manner prescribed 
by the Court; that when the tenant 
receives that notice he shall, ipso facto, 
become a caretaker, and that the pre- 
scribed six months within which re- 
demption can take place shall commence 
to run from that day. I should like to 
point out to the House the benefit that 
will acerue to both the land’ords and 
tenants under the provision which I 
have explained. The House will per- 
ceive that the recommendation of the 
Commission was that the period of re- 
demption should commence to run from 
the date of the decree, which would 
leave the tenant in a worse position than 
that which he now occupies, as it would 
be necessary, if the recommendation of 
the Commissioners were adopted, for the 
landlord to eject the tenant immediately 
after the decree was issued. Under the 
present proposal the six months for 
redemption will commence to run with 
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the serving of the notice upon the 
tenant, and thus the tenant need 
not be evicted, while the landlord 
will be saved the trouble and expense 
of evicting the tenant, who will, ipso 
facto, become a caretaker without hav- 
ing been first evicted. I do not think 
that I am overstating the case when I 
say that the effect of this proposed pro- 
vision will be to reduce the number of 
evictions by one-half. I cannot give the 
House the exact figures relating to the 
subject, but I do not think that I am far 
wrong when I say that nearly four-fifths 
of the evictions in Ireland have occurred 
at the time of the execution of the judg- 
ment in ejectment, and not at the ex- 
piration of the six months’ period for 
redemption. I, of course, admit that it 
will still be in the power of the landlord 
to evict the tenant after he becomes a 
caretaker, as he can at present, but the 
tenant, in that case, will still be entitled 
to his six months’ period for redemption. 
My belief is that in the end this provision 
will be found to be of great advantage to 
both the parties concerned. Under the 
present system the tenant has to be 
evicted in the first place, before he can 
be re-admitted as a caretaker, whereas 
under this provision he will, ipso facto, 
upon the receipt of the notice, become a 
caretaker without having been evicted. 
The next class with whom the Bill pro- 
poses to deal is that of the middle-man. 
I am not sure that the middle-man 
will excite feelings of much sympathy 
in the minds of Englishmen, as they 
may, perhaps, not entirely appreciate 
the position he occupies in Ireland. 
They are a class of men not spe- 
cially in favour in the Metropolis. 
The position of the middle-man in Ire- 
land is this—he takes a holding from 
the landowner and he sub-lets it to 
different tenants. These sub-tenants 
may, under the Act of 1881, go into the 
Land Court and get their rents reduced, 
when the middle-man may find himself 
pene in the unfortunate position of 

nding that his sub-tenants have got 
their rents which they have to pay him 
reduced, while he bimself is debarred 
from getting his own chief rent reduced, 
so that it may be that the rents he re- 
ceives are less than which he pays to his 
snpeeee landlord. This state of things 
is believed by Her Majesty’s Government 
to constitute a guevine grievance on the 
part of the middle-man, and, therefore, 
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it is proposed by the Bill that where a 
middle-man finds himself in this uncom- 
fortable position he shall be entitled to 
surrender his tenancy under certain con- 
ditions. I shall occupy your Lordships’ 
attention for only a short time in dealing 
with the second great division of the 
Bill, which relates to the question of 
appeals. In 1884 Sir George Trevelyan 
called the attention of Parliament to the 
necessity for strengthening the Court of 
Appeal in the performance of its im- 
portant duties, and he introduced a Bill 
to carry out his object. That Bill, how- 
ever, did not obtain the assent of Parlia- 
ment, and there is no doubt that some 
complaints have been made as to the in- 
adequate manner in which the ir 
business in connection with the Land 
Act has been carried on. We propose 
to enable the Lord Lieutenant to consti- 
tute an Appeal Commission consisting of 
two Divisions, and to associate with them 
the ordinary Judges of the Supreme 
Court or the most experienced of the 
County Court Judges, and we propose to 
return to the original practice of the 
Land Commission and to allow the parties 
to employ valuers free of expense in all 
cases where they think it necessary. I 
now come to a subject which, I confess, 
I approach with some fear lest I shall be 
unable clearly to convey our intentions 
to the House—namely, the equitable 
jurisdiction which we propose to set up 
under this Bill. By the term equitable 
jurisdiction I mean proposals for the 
relief of insolvent tenants, especially 
those who have become insolvent through 
no fault of their own, but in consequence 
of misfortunes over which they have had 
nocontrol. In dealing with this ques- 
tion I must again refer to the speech 
which was delivered last night by Lord 
Hartington. He said— 

“ T cannot entertain ‘any doubt that if Parlia- 
ment and the Government see their way to make 
some alteration for the recovery of rents and 
which will regulate evictions, if they can see their 
way to conferring upon some competent legal 
authority or Courts of Law some greater equit- 
able powers, which shall give an assurance to 
the country that the extreme remedy of eviction 
shall only be resorted to when the process is 
not only legal but also just and equitable—any 
such change in the law, though I cannot hope 
that it would satisfy public opinion in Ireland, 
will go far to satisfy the opinion and the con- 
science of the people of the Dnited Kingdom.” 
It has been urged that there is no 
method of relief held out to the insol- 
vent tenant, except that of going into 
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the Bankruptcy Court; but the view 
of the Government is that when you 
speak of insolvent tenants you are 
speaking of persons who may be divided 
into at least three classes. There are, in 
the first place, the cases in which tenants 
are insolvent from causes not only over 
which they have no control but which 
are merely temporary, and who, if rea- 
sonable time is afforded them, will be 
able to meet their liabilities. There are, 
in the second place, those who are in- 
solvent from no fault of their own, and 
who have no reasonable prospect of ever 
meeting their liabilities. In the third 
place, there are the cases of those who 
are unable to meet their liabilities from 
causes arising from their own improvi- 
dence and extravagance, and for whom 
it is not possible to claim the sympathy 
either of Parliament or the nation. 
With regard to the first of these classes 
—namely, the tenants who are insolvent 
but who might be able to meet their 
liabilities if reasonable time were given 
them—the Government do not think it 
necessary that they should be driven 
into the Bankruptcy Court. In such 
cases Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose that the County Court Judge, while 
granting the landlord the judgment to 
which he is entitled, shall direct a rea- 
sonable stay of execution; and for as 
long a period as the Judge shall deter- 
mine the tenant shall not be removed 
from possession of his holding. It is 
hoped that during the period thus given 
a reasonable settlement may, in most 
cases, be arrived at between the land- 
lord and the tenant, and that many evic- 
tions will thereby be prevented. In 
dealing with the other two classes, who 
are to a certain extent driven into bank- 
ruptey, we provide that the County 
Court Judge shall have the power, for 
all purposes for which the Bankruptcy 
Court exists in Dublin, of a Judge in 
Bankruptcy in his own County Court, 
and that his jurisdiction shall extend 
over his own county. As the Bankruptcy 
Law is only administered in Dublin, the 
cost to a tenant who voluntarily goes 
into bankruptey or the landlord who 
drives the tenant into bankruptey is 
larger than is desirable, inasmuch as 
the cases to which the provisions of 
the Bill apply are limited to holdings, 
the rental of which does not exceed £50 

r annum. Therefore, by giving 

unty Court Judges jurisdiction in 
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every county, we have to a great 
extent simplified the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Bankruptcy, and brought 
it within the reach of tenants all over 
Ireland. With reference to the class of 
insolvent tenants who are insolvent from 
circumstances over which they have no 
control, and from no fault of their own, 
we propose as follows :— Where inability 
to pay arises from no misconduct or im- 

rovidence on the part of the tenant the 
Gounty Court Judge may order a com- 
position of the old debts, including the 
rent, and permit the tenant to continue 
in occupation of his holding so long as 
the Sales may determine, paying for 
the use of it a fair rent to be fixed by 
the Court. The general principle upon 
which this clause proceeds is that con- 
siderable indulgence may be shown to a 
man whose insolvency may be innocent, 
and whose good faith and rectitude are 
established to the satisfaction of the 
Court. And lastly, in the case of those 
insolvent tenants who have arrived at 
the last state of insolvency from their 
own fault, extravagance, idleness, or 
other causes, they will be left to the 
operation of the ordinary law of the 
land; and with reference to them the 
only change made is that the course of 
bankruptcy will, as I have said before, 
lie in the office of the County Court 
Judge who administers in each county 
in Ireland. These are the chief pro- 
visions with respect to the equitable 
jurisdiction to be found in the Bill. 
I am very sensible that in a matter 
of such extreme difficulty and impor- 
tance it would have been better if your 
Lordships had before you the exact terms 
in which the clauses are drawn. There 
is one other matter to which I must refer 
before I conclude, and that isthe ques- 
tion of the remission of the rates to 
landlords who, from intimidation and 
other similar causes, do not receive the 
rents upon which they are rated. This 
relief will operate in two cases. In the 
first place, if a tenant is in occupation 
and does not pay rent, the landlord 
will be exempted from rates. If the 
land remains unoccupied in conse- 
quence of a system of intimidation which 
revents the landlord from letting his 
and, the landlord will also be exempted 
from the payment of rates during the 
time that his land is unlet. I have only 
one further remark to make of a general 
character. It relates to the fact that 
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Her Majesty’sGovernment have thought 
it their duty to introduce this measure 
into this House of Parliament. There 
are those who hold the opinion that this 
House is not qualified to legislate upon 
matters relating to land, especially to 
land in Ireland. They believe, inasmuch 
as most Members of this House are con- 
nected with land solely as owners, this 
is not a fit Assembly to deal with a mea- 
sure affecting the tenure of land with 
regard both to owners and tenants. This 
view of the subject has been taken in 
public on a late occasion by an illustrious 
statesman, whose opinion on these ques- 
tions ought to be of value, and whose 
statements I cannot allow to go uncon- 
tradicted. A few days ago, Sir William 
Harcourt made the following statement 
with regard to legislation in the House 
of Lords on the subject of Jand in Ire- 
land. He said— 


“It was the legislation of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian, so bit- 
terly opposed by the Irish landlords, so vio- 
lently opposed by the Tory Party, so mauled 
and mangled by the House of Lords, which was 
the first attempt on the part of the British Par- 
liament to do its duty towards the country which 
it had undertaken to govern.’’ 
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I had not the honour of a seat in your 
Lordships’ House when the Act of 1870 
was passed, but I have a clear recollec- 
tion when the Act of 1881 was passed in 
this House; and I think I remember 
that the noble Lord (Lord Carlingford) 
who had charge of the measure during 
its progress in this House, and who with 
infinite tact, good temper, and ability, 
guided its fortunes through this House, 
bore testimony to the influence on the 
Bill of the discussions in the House of 
Lords, in direct variance with the views 
which have been expressed by Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt. My Lords, it would be 
presumptuous in me to enter into conflict 
with so eminent a statesman as Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt; but provided myself 
with a “‘sling and a stone,”’ in the shape 
of an extract from Hansard, which I 
will venture to read to the House. 
After the Bill of 1881 had been read 
a third time in the House, and after 
many an anxious discussion had taken 

lace between the Members of this 

ouse and the Members of ‘another 
place” on the subject of the provisions 
of the Bill, the noble (Lord Lord Car- 


lingford) in this House made the follow- 
ing remarks :— 
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**T have only one word to say. In our 
opinion, this Bill, if it passes into law in the 
form in which it has now come from the House 
of Commons, will not have sacrificed any one of 
the essential principles which it originally con- 
tained, or fail, so far as we and Parliament are 
concerned, to attain substantially the objects it 
has in view. I am quite willing to add that, 
with respect to its details, in our opinion it has 
been distinctly improved by the collision and 
comparison of opinions of the majorities of the 
two Houses of Parliament, looking at it, no 
doubt, from opposite points of view. That is 
our conviction, which I am glad to state to the 
House.” —(3 Hansard, [265] 10.) 


That is an answer to the statement of Sir 
William Harcourt that your Lordships 
are disposed to maul or mangle any 
measure which has for its object the 
settlement of the Land Question in Ire- 
land. This Bill makes provision against 
a state of things which we hope further 
legislation before long will remove. It 
is, no doubt, a temporary measure, but it 
is temporary only in so far as it deals 
with matters which we believe and expect 
will not last for long. It is an instal- 
ment, but it must not be considered in 
the sense of a composition. With re- 
spect to the land in Ireland, it is, per- 
haps, hopeless to expect any finality ; 
but if we are ever to reach the goal at 
which we are all aiming, it will be, to 
use the memorable words of Mr. Glad- 
stone, by patient perseverance in well 
doing and by steady adherence to 
justice. It would be idle to deny 
that in passing this measure we are 
asking noble Lords in this House 
and those in whom they are deeply in- 
terested to make great and important 
sacrifices; but we believe they will take 
a larger and wider view of their own 
duties and responsibilities than regard 
to their own interests would imply, and 
that those interests, in the long run, 
will be subordinated to that which they 
must acknowledge to be the welfare and 
prosperity of the country. This measure 
has been drawn up with a strict regard 
for the rights of property ; and, at the 
same time, with an earnest desire to 
meet the difficulties and remedy the de- 
fects of the laws relating to land as they 
at present exist. It is drawn up, as we 
believe, in a spirit of fairness and a 
spirit of justice. It is in that spirit I 
have endeavoured to present it to your 
Lordships, and I submit it with due 
deference but with perfect confidence to 
the wisdom, patriotism, and statesman- 
ship of the House. — 
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Bill to amend the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1881, and the Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Act, 1885; and for other pur- 
poses connected therewith—Presented 
(The Lorp Privy Szat). 


Eart GRANVILLE: The noble Earl 
who has just sat down (Earl Cadogan) 
has mere than once in his speech made 
graceful apologies to your Lordships for 
his incompetence to deal with what we 
all confess to be a very difficult sub- 
ject. The noble Earl may have been 
induced to make this apology from the 
fact that there has been some criticism 
out of doors that a Bill affecting such 
great and important questions should be 
introduced by one who has not as yet 
the authority of a Cabinet Minister. I 
am bound to say that I do not feel in- 
clined to join in that criticism. In the 
first place, I have always remarked that 
the noble Earl when making a statement 
for the Government does it with great 
clearness, with great sympathy excited 
among his Friends, and absolutely with- 
out irritation to his opponents. I quite 
understand that the noble and learned 
Lord the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
(Lord Ashbourne) should have felt some 
modesty in being the promoter of a Bill 
one of the principal provisions of which 
he condemned in such burning words not 
very longago. I have no complaint to 
make of the account the noble Earl has 
given of the history of Irish land legisla- 
tion. He might have gone further and 
have referredto the Encumbered Estates 
Act which was introduced with the best 
intentions into Ireland and failed, from 
its inconsistency with Irish customs. 
Again, it would be inconsistent for me, 
after my recent complaints of the same 
person being Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary, to suggest that ho should take 
upon himself also the duties of the Chief 
Secretary. What I complain of is that 
the noble Earl should have gone out of 
his way to make an attack on the 
evidence of the chief civil servant of Her 
Majesty’s Government—one placed in 
the position he now occupies after a very 
distinguished man whom they thought 
not equal tothe task. The noble Earl 
attacked General Buller’s evidence on 
one point. He represented the General 
as having said, to the disparagement of 
the late Government, that all the legis- 
lation on land in Ireland had been in 
favour of the rich against the poor. I 
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thought it almost impossible, because we 
all remember the great arguments used 
against the measures both of 1870 and 
1881, when the argument was entirely 
founded on the contention that our mea- 
sures were contrary to justice and 
political economy and injurious not to 
the tenant but to the landlord. In re- 
ferring to the General’s evidence I find 
that he said that until lately the legisla- 
tion with regard to land in Ireland had 
always been in favour of the rich against 
the poor. This phrase, until lately, 
absolutely cut the ground from under 
the noble Lord. The noble Earl gave 
us an account of some of the principal 
points in the Report of the Commission 
appointed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The Report stated that it was 
impossible for a large portion of the 
tenants to pay even judicial rents. This 
was stoutly denied in the House of Com- 
mons, but it was not so stoutly denied 
here. Lord Salisbury only doubted the 
fact, and promised a remedy of a con- 
ditional character if the case was proved. 
The Commissioners’ Report on this point 
is precise, and from the evidence given 
before them, and from the fact that 
bankers had limited their assistance, 
and from statistics from the Registrar 
General, show how much the prices 
of produce have fallen—I believe it is 
18 per cent. The noble Earl has 
quoted several of the salient points of 
the Report. Some of these might, or 
might not, be used as arguments for some 
measure of repression. But I put theso 
aside on the present occasion. Though 
it may be convenient to the Government 
to call attention toa Bill and then read it 
a first time, I do not think it is the most 
convenient course to this House, to the 
country, or to ‘‘ another place,” in regard 
to a Bill of this character. It may be to 
the promoters an advantage, because 
they have a perfect knowledge of the 
Bill, to make a statement and then ad- 
journ without its being answered by 
those who are placed at a great disad- 
vantage through having no opportunity 
of seeing the Bill. Another point in 
this Bill is the recommendation of the 
Commission with regard to leaseholders, 
and the Government adopt that recom- 
mendation with certain limitations. One 
of the recommendations alluded to by 
the noble Earl was in reference to the 
gem of the revision of rents. The 

mmission strongly recommended that 
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the term of 15 years should be limited 
to five years; but there is to be no 
revision of rents proposed by this Bill. 
The noble Earl quoted the speech of 
Lord Hartington yesterday as upsetting 
all the statements of fact as made by the 
Commission, after hearing the whole 
evidence and weighing and considering 
every word of it. I can only say that 
this is another instance of what Mr. 
Goschen says—that Lord Hartington, 
though not in Office, is the person who 
has the power. Not once, but twice, the 
noble Earl fortified his case with the 
obiter dicta of Lord Hartington. It is 
perfectly open now, after the speech of 
the noble Earl, for any Peer to enter 
into the debate. But I cannot help 
thinking that it would be imprudent 
to enter into a discussion of the Bill 
before we have had an opportunity of 
reading it. I would point out, however, 
that I think some explanation will be 
expected as to the lop-sided and one- 
sided character of this measure. With 
regard to the leaseholders, we refrained 
from dealing with them; but the noble 
Earl had given reasons for going further. 
The Land Commission has a comprehen- 
sive plan, whether right or wrong, for 
dealing with both sides of the ques- 
tion, and it is the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government to enable the 
leaseholders to come into Court. It is 
clear that these leaseholders are in a 
better position than the anuual tenants, 
for their rents will be revised accord- 
ing to a much lower scale than those 
of the annual tenants some four or 
five years ago, for whom no reduction is 
proposed. Another Land Bill is pro- 
mised, and I confidently hope that some 
statement will be made this evening, 
which will give us a notion of the whole 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 

should like to know why the lease- 
holders should be put on a much better 
footing than the great masses of 
aunual tenants. Some of these points 
must be met and explained by the 
Government. I must say that Her 
Majesty’s Government have introduced 
a Bill in this House with singular 
advantage over that which we possess, 
because they are perfectly certain to 
carry whatever they propose, whereas 
we are in avery different position. [The 
Marquess of Satissury dissented.] The 
noble Marquess shakes his head, but I 
rather think, on the whole, that we shall 
fiad this Bill will be passed in its present 
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shape, or in a shape perfectly agreeable 
to Her Majesty’s Government. 

Eart COWPER said, that, having 
presided over the Royal Commission to 
which reference had been made, he 
would give a few reasons for what he 
considered its principal recommenda- 
tion. The noble Earl had referred to 
the trouble the Commissioners had ex- 
er igery: and the number of times they 

ad sat and the number of questions 
they had put. He certainly sympathized 
with those who had to wade through 
the whole of the evidence. That evi- 
dence, however, required very careful 
reading by those who wished to under- 
stand the matter, because, in a mass of 
evidence of that sort, it was very easy to 
pick out arguments for almost any con- 
ceivable course. All he could say was, 
that his own impression, after hearing 
the evidence, was that there was very 
great depression and very great diffi- 
culty experienced among the tenants, 
and particularly those who had no ecapi- 
tal—and he was sorry to say that there 
was a vast number of tenants who were 
in that position—in paying rent in Ire- 
land, even rents which were fair two or 
three years ago. The majority of the 
Commission, after a long and careful 
consideration, came to the conclusion 
that something really must be done to 
help these unfortunate tenants. Of 
course, they were quite aware of the diffi- 
culty, inconvenience—and some people 
might, perhaps, say the injustice —of de- 
parting from the arrangement that was 
made only six years ago. But when 
they considered all the arguments that 
were used in favour of that arrange- 
ment, which was a distinct interference 
with freedom of contract and with the 
rights of the landlord—when they con- 
sidered all the reasons which induced 
Parliament to pass the Act of 1881, it 
seemed to him, at least, that every argu- 
ment which was used then might be 
fairly used now to meet the altered state 
of circumstances. He could not under- 
stand anyone who was convinced by the 
arguments used in 1881, when the tenant 
was so helpless that an outside autho- 
rity had to fix the rent, not feeling that 
if that rent turned out, by the unfore- 
seen and continuous fall of prices, to be 
such as he could not pay, it would 
be right, however disagreeable or pain- 
ful to their feelings, to step in again with 
some plan by which his rent would be 
such as he was able to pay. After turning 
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all these things over, they thought they 
might departso far from the contract that 
had been made as to make the rent now 
payable in the same proportion to pro- 
duce, roughly speaking, as it was then. 
This would make thelandlord sharein the 
fall that had taken place, and not have 
it all thrown upon the tenant. At the 
same time, it would leave the landlord 
in such a position that if prices again 
became as they were before he might 
have the same rent as before; and if 
by any chance there ‘was a rise of 

rices during a number of seasons, 
he might have even more rent than 
he had had before. In fact, he 
would be put in the position of re- 
ceiving the same share of the proceeds 
of the farm that he got before. That 
would not be, at any rate, a very violent 
departure from what might justly be 
demanded. There might be, and there 
were, objections to what the Commission 
proposed ; but he maintained that some 
relief ought really to be given to the 
tenants. He was very glad that the 
Government seemed to be of that opinion 
also. The proposals to stay evictions, 
and give the Judge power, if necessary, 
to make a reduction in the rent if he 
considered it too great, were certainly 
reliefs. These matters required to be 
very carefully gone into on the second 
reading ; but, as far he could see, the 
plan had this fatal objection—this fatal 
omission — that in order to get a re- 
duction the tenant would be obliged to 
force the landlord’s hand and compel 
him to get a writ of ejectment. The 
tenants whom they were most anxious to 
help, the tenants who had done their 
best to meet their obligations, were in 
soch a position that they had but few 
savings at their back. Yet they would 
have to draw upon their savings to pay. 
They would have no help at all, though 
they were the men whom they most 
wanted to help. He wished sincerely 
that something could be told their Lord- 
ships and the country as to what this 
purchase scheme of the Government 
was. The more the question of purchase 
was examined, the more difficult it 
seemed. But if it was such that it was 
to give any relief to the good and indus- 
trious and better sort of tenants in Ire- 
land, the sooner they were told so the 
better. He thought, in honest justice, 
that they should have their fair share of 
relief. The majority of their Lordships 
were very anxious that the Union be- 
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tween England and Ireland should be 
preserved, and he was very much against 
Home Rule, as he thought it would 
inevitably lead to a complete rupture of 
the Union. The greatest hope and the 
greatest stay against this were these in- 
dustrious and well-behaved tenants of 
the North. If they lost them they 
would have a very much more difficult 
battle to fight. It would be a difficult 
one to fight anyhow, but it would be 
very much more difficult if they were 
foolish enough to lose this well-behaved 
and industrious class of tenants. From 
what he saw in Ireland, he honestly 
thought that if these tenants did not get 
assistance they would be in as bad a posi- 
tion as an improvident and idle and 
bankrupt tenant in the South, and their 
loyalty would be very much shaken. 
For these reasons, therefore, he did hope 
that if there was to be any purchase and 
any chance of relief held out to them it 
would be very speedily made known. As 
far as he could gather from the statement 
of the noble Earl he really thought that 
they would be rather left out in the cold, 
while bankrupt tenants in the South 
might, perhaps, be relieved from some 
of the hardships to which they were now 
exposed. 

Tne Eart or BELMORE said, he 
was glad to find that some change was 
to be made in the matter of evictions. 
There were several endowed schools in 
Ireland which were supported by estates 
scattered over the country. One of these 
schools—the Raphoe School—was in the 
County of Donegal, and the accounts of 
which now showed a debt of £900. The 
estate which supported it was in the 
same county. The tenants on that 
estate had not adopted the Plan of 
Campaign, but they had, with one ex- 
| ception, declined to pay any rent what- 
ever, although the rental oi the estate 
was at least 15 per cent below the Go- 
vernment valuation on the aggregate. 
| During the last three years there had 
been three sales of the tenants’ interest 
that the Board knew of—one at about 
21 years’ purchase, one at 45, and a 
third at 51 years’ purchase. So it was 
| evident that the tenants had a valuable 
interest in their farms. If this school 
| had not been aided by drawing on the 
_ balances of other schools, it would have 

had to be closed in consequence of the 
non-payment of the rents which formed 
|its endowments. With to lease- 
holders, considerable difference of opinion 
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had prevailed, and the power to break 
leases, while in some cases it might be 
beneficial to the tenant, would, in many 
others operate in the contrary direction, 
where the tenants were holding under 
leases at very low rents. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, it 
was impossible to criticize a measure of 
so complex a character, or to form a 
final opinion upon it, until they had seen 
the Bill; but so far as he had seen from 
his noble Friend’s (Earl Cadogan) 
speech, it would be of considerable 
benefit to the country, and it would do 
a great deal to render more smooth and 
easy the relations between landlord and 
tenant, which, at the present time, were 
so strained. The main provisions of the 
Bill appeared to be the admission of 
leaseholders to the benefits of the Land 
Act of 1881, and the granting to the 
County Court Judges of certain discre- 
tionary powers which they had not 
hitherto possessed; and in those two 
main provisions of the Bill he was happy 
to find himself in agreement. He did 
the best he could in 1881 to enforce his 
opinion that leaseholders ought to have 
been admitted to the benefits of the Act 
of that year, and he rejoiced to find that 
they were now to be admitted. He did 
not quite clearly understand what the 
position of leaseholders was to be, but 
no doubt that would be made more clear 
when the Bill was presented. Asto the 
discretion vested in the County Court 
Judges, he could not agree with the 
noble Earl opposite who presided over 
the Commission (Earl Cowper), that it 
would only apply to the case of bank- 
rupt tenants. As he (the Earl of Dun- 
raven) understood it, the County Court 
Judges would have additional powers of 
postponing the issue of decrees, and 
allowing the tenants to remain longer 
on their holdings. That would be an 
enormous benefit to the tenant, and no 
detriment whatever to the landlord. He 
was sure that owners of land would be 
only too glad to have any fair tribunal 
which would relieve them of the heavy 
burden of responsibility which now 
rested on their shoulders. They were 
tired of the misrepresentation and dis- 
tortion to which their conduct was sub- 
jected in “another place.” He could 
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understand the justice of not levying 
rates on the landlord where he received 
no rent; but as the rates would become 
higher he would have to pay more out 
of the land that was let. 


So that was ag 
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broad as it was long. He was glad the 
Government had not shortened the term 
of 15 years, because he believed if they 
had shortened it to five the result would 
have been disastrous. Tenants would 
not have been more satisfied than they 
were now, and it was obvious that it 
would keep the country in a state of 
turmoil without any intermission what- 
ever. His opinion was now, and always 
had been, that to attempt to fix a fair 
rent to the satisfaction of the parties 
concerned was an absolute impossibility. 
He thought originally it might have 
been better to settle the question by 
means of what was called a ‘‘ produce 
rent.” That was to say that a certain 
fixed rent should have been decided asa 
fair rent based on current prices, and 
that it should have been raised and 
lowered according to thechanges of prices 
on a regular scale; but for that to have 
been of any use, it would have been 
necessary to revise the rent not every 
five years or every 10 years, but yearly ; 
and that would have required great 
machinery, and would have been very 
difficult to carry out. A method such 
as that, though partially satisfactory, 
would not have been entirely satisfac- 
tory, because other factors beside the 
price of produce had to be considered. 
There was the quantity and quality of 
produce and the price of labour to be 
calculated. Tenants would not be satis- 
fied to have rents raised if prices were 
high because of a scanty yield. It was 
absolutely impossible to decide what 
was fair rent; and that, he believed, 
was the opinion on all sides. He was 
rejoiced to hear the noble Earl say that 
Her Majesty’s Government intended, in 
a short time, to bring in a larger mea- 
sure dealing with the whole question of 
land by purchase. He was satisfied that 
in the transfer of land to the occupier, 
in substitution of the absurd system of 
dual ownership invented by Mr. Glad- 
stone and his Party, lay the only chance 
of salvation for Ireland. He believed 
such a scheme could be carried out with- 
out calling upon Imperial aid or Im- 
perial money—at any rate to any large 
extent. The late Prime Minister (Mr. 
Gladstone) had declared that such was 
the case; but he added that it would be 
impossible, unless a Parliament was set 
up in Dublin. That was the opinion of 
the late Prime Minister, the Leader of a 
large section of the Liberal Party, that 
a scheme could be worked out and ful- 
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fi.led to buy out the rights of landlords 
in Ireland without calling upon British 
credit or British money; but this could 
be accomplished only if his former 
scheme was carried out. His (Lord 
Dunraven’s) belief was that it could be 
carried out without the setting out a Par- 
liament in Dublin. He sincerely hoped 
Her Majesty’s Government would now 
get both time and opportunity to bring 
in a large and comprehensive measure 
dealing with that matter. He did not 
know that it was material to discuss the 
opinion of Sir Redvers Buller as to whe- 
therthelaw in Ireland was in favour ofthe 
rich or the poor; but he would remind 
the noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) 
that General Buller was comparing the 
condition of the country at a time when 
there was practically no law with its 
condition “‘ but a short time ago,”’ when, 
in his opinion, ‘“ what law there was was 
really on the side of the rich.” Mr. 
Gladstone, speaking in 1881, declared 
the law in Ireland was much more in 
favour of the tenant than the law in Eng- 
land. That obviously related to the Land 
Act of 1870. General Buller could not 
possibly have referred to a state of 
things prior to 1870—that is, 16 years 
ago—when he alluded to the law being 
in favour of the rich ‘‘a short time ago.” 
He was certainly referring to the same 
laws which Mr. Gladstone had declared 
to be so favourable to the tenants—that 
is, to the poor. He believed this mea- 
sure would be a salutary one, and of 
great service; and he believed that 
noble Lords opposite on the Front 
Bench would be obliged to admit that it 
did not fairly come within the category 
of agrarian laws of the 19th century, 
prominent among which were the Land 
Acts of 1881 and 1870, which were de- 
scribed the other day by Mr. John Morley 
as laws which had caused more woe to 
the people of Ireland than all the penal 
laws of the 18th century. 


Bill read 1s. (No. 58.) 
Eart CADOGAN said, he proposed to 


take the second reading of the Bill on 
Thursday, the 21st of April. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST KEADING. 
Toe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury): My Lords, the subject to 
which I have to call attention is one of 
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very great importance, and has for con- 
siderably more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury occupied the attention of those who 
were best qualified to consider and to 
deal with it. I should feel great diffi- 
dence in speaking to your Lordships on 
the subject if I thought the previous 
legislation with regard to it had been so 
complete a fa.lure as it is sometimes said 
to be. But I do not think it is accurate 
to describe the previous measures as 
failures. I believe it would be more 
true to say that they were steps in ad- 
vance, enabling us to accomplish what 
they undoubtedly failed to accomplish. 
It had been my intention more than a 
year ago to introduce a Bill on this sub- 
ject, and for that purpose I obtained 
from your Lordships’ House a Bill, 
which afterwards became law, to sus- 
pend the operations of the Land Regis- 
try in London; so that in the event of 
your Lordships passing legislation on 
the subject of land registration, the Re- 
gistry might be made part of my 
scheme. The Bill which I have to pre- 
sent to your Lordships now proposes to 
deal in two ways with what have been 
found to be defects in the existing sys- 
tem, or which, at all events, were mat- 
ters which it was not thought desirable 
to deal with on previous occasions. Pub- 
lic opinion was not then ripe on the 
subject; but attention has since been 
directed to it in various ways. I find 
that since I gave Notice of my Bill at 
the beginning of last year a great variety 
of schemes have been under discussion. 
There has been an interesting series of 
letters in The Times, and several books 
relating to the subject have appeared. 
I mention these various publications and 
proposals for this reason. I have had 
the pleasure of reading them ; but I can- 
not say that I agree with them all, be- 
cause they do not agree with one an- 
other. Nevertheless I find in all of them 
considerable support for the proposals 
which it was my intention to make a 
year ago. There are several matters 
which I cannot doubt will be subjects of 
debate when the second reading of the 
present Bill is moved; but I believe 
that, instead of defending point by point 
the proposals I have to make, it will be 
better for me now to state in broad out- 
lines the nature of the scheme. The 
first proposal is, that there shall be a 
Land Registry, and that that Land Re- 
gistry shall not be something in the 
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nature of a legal office in London, but 
shall be a Board consisting of persons 
experienced both in conveyancing and 
in organization and administration. It 
is to be constituted in London, and what 
I particularly wish to point out is, that 
the scheme is intended to be capable of 
greater expansion. The great difficulties 
in the way of establishing a system of 
registration hitherto, have _ eh the mag- 
nitude of the operations contemplated 
and the necessity of applying the system 
all over the Kingdom. My proposal is, 
that branch offices shall be established 
from time to time, and that the work 
shall be done gradually. As soon as 
an Order in Council says that a registra- 
tion district shall be established, certain 
consequences will follow which I will 
now proceed to describe. The Act of 
1875, although I do not admit it has 
been a failure in the sense in which 
some people describe it, undoubtedly did 
not fulfil the expectations of its authors 
in causing land to be registered to the 
extent that was anticipated. One chief 
reason for this was that the registration 
was voluntary. It is not true to say 
that compulsory registration would be 
an interference with the liberty of the 
subject. It would be just as true to 
say that the Statute of Frauds or any 
other statute regulating the validity of 
certain contracts was an interference 
with the liberty of the subject. The 
compulsion which I propose is that upon 
the next transfer of land—the next time 
the owner of land proposes to give a 
legal interest to his transferee—it must 
be brought upon the register. When I 
first proposed that a system of registra- 
tion should exist I felt very much pressed 
by the question as to what was to be 
registered, and whether it was possible 
to give a title which should include the 
boundaries. On that question my views 
have been considerably modified by 
what I have learnt since. I have heard 
with great surprise that there exists at 
the present moment a register in which 
every yard of land in this country has 
been registered by a tribunal which has 
worked noiselessly and inexpensively. 
The Land Tax Commissioners have a 
register of every yard of land in 
this country, and it has been formed 
with a degree of accuracy and pre- 
cision that to me is absolutely as- 
tonishing. The Commissioners have 
from time to time without remuneration, 
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without expense to anybody, been con- 
stantly exercising jurisdiction, and de- 
ciding questions of adjoining boundaries. 
That system exists in every county of 
England. I think there are 380 land 
tax districts in England in which that 
system exists. Under the Act of 1875 
there are two or three different things 
which may be registered. I do not 
think anyone would recommend the re- 
gistration of assurances as distinguished 
from registration of title. Under Lord 
Cairns’ Act a person can register either 
an absolute or qualified title, and that 
Act, it appeared to me, afforded the 
materials on which a registration of title 
might be founded. It appeared to me 
that in the present state of the world’s 
history, and with the present spread of 
knowledge and the mode of telling people 
what was being done, it was possible to 
avail one’s self of it and to make a 
possessory title in a comparatively short 
period become an indefeasible title. The 
proposal I have to make is this, that 
when a person shall have given such 
notices as the Land Board shall pre- 
scribe—by advertisement or otherwise— 
that person shall after a period of five 
years be able to apply to the Land 
Board for a certificate of indefeasible 
title. My Lords, that is the nature of 
the proposal. It seems to me that the 
same operations might or might not, at 
the option of the person desiring his 
title to be registered, apply to bounda- 
ries. The boundaries might also be so 
registered as to obtain an absolutely 
indefeasible title for them at the end 
of the five years. My Lords, as your 
Lordships are aware, the Act of 1875 
was in some respects imperfect from the 
state of the law at that time; but the 
Conveyancing Act and the Settled Land 
Act have altered that state of the law, 
and have facilitated a measure for the 
general registration of land. I cannot 
expect or hope that the subject which I 
am about to introduce to your Lord- 
ships’ notice should pass without debate. 
On the contrary, in the discussion which 
may take place on the second reading 
and in Committee, I look to your Lord- 
ships for the assistance which will enable 
a measure to be perfected, which, if it 
can be perfected, undoubtedly is for the 
advantage of all. My Lords, I should 
say, in the first place, that, leaving abso- 
lutely wateadia’ the power of settlement 


and will, I propose to make the devolu- 
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tion of real property the same as if it be 
personalty, and to introduce a real repre- 
sentative. In the first place, the execu- 
tor would be made the real representa- 
tive, independently of any question of 
intestacy. As to the subject of estates 
tail there will be two proposals in the 
Bill. First, in respect to existing estates 
tail, I propose that wherever a person of 
full age has power without the consent 
of anyone else to enlarge his estate tail 
by deed duly enrolled, then the law shall 
do it for him. I propose next that 
estates tail should not be created in 
future, and that the Statute which is 
known as ‘‘ The Statute of Westminster 
the Second”’ should be repealed. My 
Lords, that of course may be a serious 
subject of debate ; but I believe that some 
such alteration will be found necessary 
in order to render the other provisions 
of the Bill possible or reasonable. I be- 
lieve it will be found to the advantage 
of the owners of property that all pro- 

erty should be subject to the same 
ol incidents, and that if there is to be 
an attack upon property it will be re- 
sisted with much greater force, if it be 
possible to say that it includes all pro- 
perty and not merely property which has 
any peculiar privilege, because then it 
can be said that an attack on property is 
an attack on property of all kinds. My 
Lords, the other proposals in the Bill 
are comparatively immaterial, inasmuch 
as they merely provide the machinery 
ancillary to the main provisions. One 
provision is founded on the analogy of 
the plan adopted in some of the Austra- 
lian Colonies, and it is in the nature of 
an insurance fund. This can be done 
without any considerable expense to the 
State or to those who desire to transfer 
their land. The effect of it will be to 
make the working of the Bill much more 
easy, and the experience of the Austra- 
lian Colonies shows that so small a sum 
as a halfpenny or even a farthing in the 
pound will be found amply sufficient to 
provide a fund for all such contingencies 
that may arise from fraud or otherwise 
in relation to land register. I will leave 
the Bills in your Lordships’ hands, 
hoping I may receive the assistance of 
my noble and learned Friends, and 
hoping that we shall be able to do that 
which we all desire—to cheapen and 
facilitate the transfer of land. At the 
present time the holders of land are 
are much less disposed to continue to 
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hold it than in former times. It would 
be a wise and prudent course to facilitate 
any system by which land can—with ad- 
vantage to both vendor and vendee— be 
distributed, and I therefore implore 
your Lordships’ co-operation in the Bill 
which I now propose to the House. 


Bill to further simplify titles, and 
facilitate the transfer of land in England 
— Presented (The Lorp CHANCELLOR.) 


Tue Eant ory SELBORNE said, that, 
although that was not the stage for a 
discussion of the Bill, he would venture 
to say at once that it was a very large 
and important measure. There were 
two points on which he had heard the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Halsbury) 
with great pleasure, because in his 
(Lord Selborne’s) own contribution to 
the working out of that great problem, 
he certainly arrived distinctly at those 
two conclusions. The first was, that if 
they wanted to do anything in that 
matter, they must determine to make the 
measure compulsory, provided always 
the country was willing to pay for 
the necessary machinery. It was idle, as 
long as it was left optional, to talk about 
general registration or real simplitica- 
tion of title. The second point was, that 
he proposed to take a short period of 
time within which, by the process of the 
registry, and after all proper notices, a 
possessory title could be converted into 
an absolute title. He had always 
thought that any measure of registra- 
tion which did not tend, within reason- 
able limits of time, to the clearance of 
title would fail to accomplish the object 
of greatly cheapening the expense of 
transfer. It was not possible, without 
a general examination into all the titles 
of the Kingdom, to clear them at once. 
But it was possible to say that, after a 
limited time and with proper precautions, 
the title might, by proper authority, 
be declared absolute. It did not alarm 
him in the least that his noble and 
learned Friend should turn estates tail 
for the future into fee-simple estates, for 
it was only applying to real estate the 
same rule which was now applicable to 
personalty. Notwithstanding that rule, 
no difficulty had been found in making 
reasonable settlements of personalty ; 
and, although they could have no en- 
tails, he did not think there would be any 
any such difficulty astoland. He owned 
that if his noble and learned Friend 
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had prohibited all settlements it would 
have been a different matter, because it 


would have made it necessary for every 


provision for members of a family out 
of land to take the form of charge or 
mortgage, which anyone who was con- 
versant with the subject would know 
might be an alteration for the worse. 
There was one other matter—the Law 
of Descent. Public opinion in this 
country had long since been in favour of 
some alteration. Without any hostility 
to the principle of primogeniture, he 
had no hesitation in saying that if an 
alteration were made in the present law, 
it must be in the dircc‘ion proposed. 
But he hoped that part of the Bill which 
related to a real representative would be 
found to be very carefully framed ; be- 
cause he could not think it possible to 
vest enormous landed estates in persons 
having only a fiduciary character, and 
no beneficial interest, under obligations 
similar to those which now attached to 
executors, without obstructing for a 
considerable time the proper discharge 
of the duties attaching to landed pro- 
perty, and preventing the acceptance of 
such trusts by those who might be the fit- 
test persons to undertake them, especially 
in the present state of the market for land. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that he 
had listened with great interest to the 
statement of the noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack (Lord Halsbury), and 
would give him every assistance in his 
power in dealing with this important 
and difficult subject. He rose, not for 
the purpose of criticizing the statement, 
but to ask for an explanation on one or 
two points. He understood the noble 
and learned Lord to state that, after a 
title had been registered for a certain 
number of years, it became indefeasible. 
Of course, the matter would require 
great care if the real owner was to be 
precluded after five years from claiming 
the estate unless he was to be given 
some kind of notice. He did not quite 
understand, if an indefeasible title 
was to be given to the person who had 
been on the register for five years, what 
was the use of the insurance fund. If 
he bought a piece of land and took a 
title on the register, and it should after- 
wards turn out that the person who con- 
veyed to him had no real title, would he 


get an absolute title; or would he get 
compensation out of the insurance fund 
and the real owner get the title to the 
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land; or did his noble and learned 
Friend pro that the process should 
be reve ? The Australian system 
was that if a person purchased a piece 
of land and was placed on the register, 
and it turned out that the vendor had 
no real title, the purchaser obtained no 
absolute title, but compensation out of 
the insurance fund. The real owner got 
the title to the land. His noble and 
learned Friend seemed to reverse that 
system, and proposed that the person 
last on the register should hold the land, 
and the real owner should have compen- 
sation out of the insurance fund. It was 
very questionable whether the Austra- 
lian system was not better. He entirely 
approved his noble and learned Friend’s 
proposal, that realty should descend in 
the same way as personalty, and it was 
very important to carry out that prin- 
ciple, as it was one for which many had 
long contended. It was quite true that 
anyone could make a will dealing with 
land of which he was owner as the law 
now stood; but it was also true that 
many persons did not make wills; and, 
as a Law Officer, he had been very much 
struck with the many cases in which 
property escheats to the Crown for want 
of a will in case of illegitimacy, showing 
that intestacy was common. He had 
known extremely hard cases under the 
existing law, and he rejoiced that the 
Lord Chancellor proposed to make this 
change. In one case he was acquainted 
with a labouring man had invested 
almost his entire savings in land, and 
died suddenly without leaving a will. 
The result was that a distribution of 
his property took place which inflicted 
very great hardship upon some of his 
family, the distribution being in a 
manner which it was quite certain the 
man himself would never have dreamt 
of making. He would like to know 
who was to be registered. Was it in- 
tended to register a settlement of life 
estate, showing the different persons 
having title, or only to omy the 
person or persons owning the fee? With 
regard to the cost of registration, he 
was persuaded that unless it was made 
simple and cheap to place a title on the 
register registration would not take 
place, and people would trust to getting 
equitable titles. It was essential to 
remember that this proposal was not 
made for the benefit of existing land- 
owners; but because it was believed 
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that, in the public interest, there should 
be a simple means of passing land from 
one person to another. Previous at- 
tempts at registration had failed, be- 
cause registration was made so expen- 
sive that no inducement was given to 
register. They must now endeavour to 
reverse that process by making regis- 
tration as cheap as possible. The Lord 
Chancellor stated that power was re- 
served in the Bill, in the event of any 
person having been deprived of land to 
which he was entitled, to enable the 
Court to order compensation out of the 
insurance fund or the restoration of the 
land. The legal owner was always to 
be the person registered. It was not 
every person who had been on the re- 
gister for five years who could at the 
end of that time ask for an indefeasible 
title, but only those who had complied 
with the provisions which the Land 
Board would enforce. The Bill was 
supplemented to, and would be incor- 
porated with, the Act of 1875, in which 
there were a variety of provisions under 
which any person who had a right to 
come on the register might, by his 
caveat, have a case submitted to the 
High Court of Justice, whose decision 
would be final. 

Lorp HALSBURY said, that with 
reference to the point his noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Herschell) had 
referred to, power was reserved by the 
Bill, in the events mentioned, to the 
Court empowered to deal with the 
matter either to order the real owner 
of the land to receive compensation out 
of the insurance fund, or to order the 
land to be restored to him. With respect 
to the person who was to be registered, 
he might say that it was to be the legal 
owner who was always to be on the 
register. Under the Settled Land Act, 
the tenant for life had power to dispose 
of the estate, the purchase-money being 
paid to trustees for the benefit of those 
entitled. Registration, therefore, would 
make provision for those circumstances. 
All tenants for life would be entered on 
the register, so that the whole condition 
of an estate would be seen by looking at 
the register. With reference to the 
period of five years required for obtain- 
ing an indefeasible title, the provisions 
of the Bill were of this character. It 


was not every person who had been on 
the register for five years who could, at 
the end of that time, come and ask for 
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an indefeasible title. The proposal of 
the Bill was that any person who at any 
time was on the register should be able 
to propose to the Land Registrar that 
he should accept a possessory title as the 
commencement of the five years neces- 
sary for an indefeasible title. Proper 

rsons were then intrusted with the 

uty of making inquiry; and, in the 
event of that being satisfactory, at the 
end of five years an order was made 
conferring the title as indefeasible on 
compliance with the various provisions 
that it had been thought expedient to 
impose on the applicant. The Bill was 
ancillary to, and would form part of, the 
Act of 1875. 


Bill read 1*. (No. 57.) 


SHERIFFS (CONSOLIDATION) BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
(No. 50.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssvury), in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, that its 
object was to consolidate all the Statutes 
relating to this subject, the first of which 
had been paseed in the reign of Edward 
I., and the last in the 44th of Her Ma- 
jesty’s. The title of the various Acts 
which it was proposed to consolidate 
occupied six pages, and any persons who 
desired to make themselves acquainted 
with the laws relating to Sheriffs had to 
read all those Acts. He begged to move 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Billbe nowread 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that it was a great hardship which was 
imposed now-a-daysupon country gentle- 
men that they should have to serve as 
Sheriffs, and when the Bill got into 
Committee he should bring forward a 
proposal that would have the effect of 
relieving them from some portion of 
their present onerous duties. 

Lorpv HALSBURY said, that this was 
— a consolidation measure, which 

epended, as to its object, upon being 
passed rapidly, and if there were any 
opposition of any kind to it, it must 
necessarily be withdrawn. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Oommittee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow. 
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ITALY AND THE GERMAN POWERS— 
RUMOURED ALLIANCE. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 

Lorv STRATHEDEN ann CAMP- 
BELL: I rise to put the Question of 
which I have given Notice to Her 
Majesty’s Government. It is not at all 
my wish to address the House at length 
on foreign policy, for which this would 
not be a proper season. It would be 
too long even to enumerate the journals 
in which the statement I refer to has 
been mentioned, and which comprise the 
best known in Great Britain and in 
Europe. Zhe Standard of March 16 and 
of to-day might be particularly specified, 
as the Government are not, perhaps, 
inclined to disregard that organ. The 
alleged union of Italy with the German 
Powers might be fertile of results which 
it would become diplomatists to meditate. 
Among others, it would seem calculated 
to retard the foreign occupation of 
Bulgaria, from which endless incon- 
veniences are justly apprehended. It 
would tend to guarantee tranquillity upon 
the Continent during the year which we 
have entered. It is, therefore, most im- 
portant to the financial, the political, and 
military world, that an official statement 
should be heard upon the subject. 
Nothing unusual or unprecedented is 
required. In 1879 we were informed by 
the Government of that time that Austria 
and Germany had formed a new and, as 
it was thought, a satisfactory relation, 
although this country had not entered 
into it. The announcement came not 
only from the Government, but from the 
noble Marquess who now directs the 
Foreign Office. Supposing the alliance 
formed, it would be, no doubt, desirable to 
know what Powers were likely to accede 
to it, and in what manner it would bear 
upon the difficulties the Eastern Question 
has presented since the autumn of 1885. 
But it would not be prudent to approach 
the Government with too much in- 
terrogation. Whatever falls from them 
will be heard with curiosity in this 
House, and even far beyond its limits. 
The noble Lord then asked, Whether the 
repeated statement of an alliance be- 
tween Italy and the German Powers was 
well founded ? 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of SatisBury): 
I suppose my noble Friend, when he 
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asks, ‘‘ Whether the repeated statement 
of an alliance between Italy and the 
German Powers is well founded,’’ means 
to ask, whether any Treaty has been 
signed between Italy and the German 
Powers? An alliance is so vague and 
general a phrase that I do not feel that 
it would be possible, under any circum- 
stances, to give any answer. However, 
even if I could persuade my noble 
Friend to put his Question in a more 
accurate form, it would not be ible 
for me to gratify his wish, for I cannot 
give information which I do not myself 
possess. I am wholly unaware whether 
any Treaty has been signed between 
Italy and the German Powers. We 
have received no information upon the 
subject, and I do not know whether any 
information can be obtained. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (TRANSFER OF 
REGISTRY, &0.) BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping Acts 
by making better provision for the —s- 
British ships; and for other purposes—Was 
presented by The Lord Stanley of Preston ; 
read 1* (No. 59.) 

House adjourned at half-past Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 31st March, 1887. 





MINUTES. ]—Parivare Bru (by Order) —Third 
Reading —Kensington Vestry, put off. 

Pusiic Brirrs—Leave—Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) [Fourth Night], debate further 


adjourned. 
Ordered — First Reading — Municipal Elections 
Practices) * 


(Scotland) (Corrupt and Ile; 
(215). 
Report of Select Committee—Hyde Park Corner 
(New Streets) [No. 91]. 
Spaces 


Committee—Report—Metropolitan Open 

Act (1881) Extension * [171-214]. 
Withdrawn—City of London Fire Inquests ® 
[165}. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 

—_o—— 

BELFAST MAIN DRAINAGE BILL 
(dy Order). 

CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 

[ADJOURNED DEBATE. } 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Consideration of Lords 
Amendments [29th March}. 
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Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I object 
to the third reading of this Bill. 

Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Marriorr) (Brighton): As 
there is likely to be some discussion 
upon this Bill, and as the Public Busi- 
ness which will come before the House 
this evening is of a very important 
nature, I wish to make an appeal to the 
hon. Member to allow the discussion to 
be postponed until a more convenient 


day. 

Mz. SEXTON: As the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has appealed 
to me, I may say that I quite conceive 
that a prolonged discussion upon this 
Bill to-day would be inconvenient ; and, 
therefore, I have no objection to the 
further adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. EWART (Belfast, N.): I, also, 
concur with the propriety of the re- 
quest which has been made to the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. SPEAKER: To what day is it 
proposed that the debate shall be ad- 
journed ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Until this day week. 


Debate further adjourned till Thursday 
next. 


KENSINGTON VESTRY BILL [Lords] (by 
Order). 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time ”’—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.): I rise to move, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
third time on this day six months, and I 
do so with the greatest confidence that 
this House will not refuse to listen to 
the bitter cry of the large and dense 
population in my constituency, who are 
absolutely unanimous in objecting to 
this measure. And when I speak of 
the objection of my constituents, I can 
assure the House, from personal know- 
ledge, that that term is altogether inade- 
quate to describe the local feeling which 
exists throughout North Kensington. 
That feeling is one of absolute terror 
and panic, and in a very few words—be- 
cause I fully appreciate the importance 
of the Public Business which will fol- 
low this discussion—I will endeavour 
to justify that feeling on the part of 
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first thing I would ask the House is, 
why should Parliament force on an un- 
willing people that for which no one is 
particularly anxious now, and that 
which the persons who are affected by 
it absolutely loathe and detest? It is 
admitted by the promoters that those 
in favour of the Bill in the Kensington 
Vestry have, by the recent elections—at 
any rate, as far as regards the represen- 
tation of North Kensington—dwindled 
almost to the vanishing point. Those 
who still persistently cry out for the 
passing of this Bill are mainly resident 
in South Kensington, far away from the 
site where it is proposed to erect the 
refuse destructor under this Bill. An 
obvious answer to those gentlemen who 
seem to think that the erection of this 
destructor will be such a delightful and 
agreeable thing is, why do they not 
keep it themselves, instead of bringin 
it to North Kensington? It is asse 

in a statement of facts which was put into 
my hands as I entered the House, bearing 
the name of the solicitors to the Vestry, 
that the Bill was a permissive Bill. 
Well, Sir, technically speaking, I sup- 
pose it is a permissive Bill; but, prac- 
tically, it is not a permissive Bill. If 
the Bill passes the te of Kensington 
will, I believe, be legally bound, and if 
not legally they will certainly be morally 
bound, to incur a very large expendi- 
ture, probably, at least, to the extent of 
purchasing the land on which this de- 
structor is to be built. There is, how- 
ever, this peculiarity about the constitu- 
tion of the Kensington Vestry—namely, 
that it consists of only 48 members from 
North Kensington, while there are 72 
members who are returned from South 
Kensington. This is not because North 
Kensington is not equal in population ; 
but because North Kensington is not 
equal in wealth and rateable value to 
South Kensington, towhich, for parochial 
purposes, it is tied up. Now, Sir, if this 
great expenditure is incurred under the 
Bill, I will put it to hon. Members of this 
House, most of whom are probably fa- 
miliar with the working of Local Bodies of 
this sort, would it be possible for Vestry- 
men representing South yg a 
who form the vast majority of the Ke 
sington Vestry, to go back to their con- 
stituency and to propose that, although 
the land has been bought and this 
enormous expenditure has been in- 
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curred, yet the intentions of the Bill 
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itself, as permitted and sanctioned by this 
House, should be neglected and thrown 
aside? My own opinion is that it would 
be impossible for them to go to their 
constituency with such a story as that; 
and, therefore, I ask the House to be- 
lieve that this Bill is in no way what- 
ever a permissive Bill. It is quite true 
that it would have been made a per- 
missive Bill if the Amendment suggested 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
the Barnstaple Division of Devonshire 
(Mr. Pitt-Lewis) had been carried when 
the measure was last under discussion ; 
and I believe that that was the con- 
sideration which was dwelt upon by the 
hon. Member for the Bodmin Division of 
Cornwall (Mr. Courtney), and by many 
other Members, in the debate which 
took place on that occasion—namely, 
the consideration that that Amendment 
had been accepted by the promoters, and 
that the fact would influence many 
Members in declining to vote for the 
rejection of the Bill. But when the 
Amendment was actually proposed by 
the hon. and learned Member for Barn- 
staple it will be remembered by the 
House that the great authority of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) was adduced to 
show that the Amendment itself was in 
principle un-Constitutional. Of course, 
the Amendment, after such a statement 
as that, was rejected by the House with- 
out a Division, and this fact, I think, 
ought to embolden those hon. Members 
who are opposed to the Bill to appeal to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, and those who voted 
with him the other day, to reconsider 
their attitude with regard to the Billitself. 
There is another consideration which 
very likely influenced hon. Membersinthe 
opinion they formed with regard to the 
Bill, and that is a sort of vague idea 
that the scientific evidence adduced 
before the Select Committee had proved 
distinctly that a destructor was a very 
excellent mode of getting rid of the 
refuse and offal of populous neighbour- 
hoods. We do not dispute that for a 
moment. We never have disputed the 
scientific evidence. We admit that if a 
destructor can be so well managed that 
there will never be any negligence on 
the part of those employed in the work 
of cremation, that there will be no 
break down in the machinery, and 
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, that nothing will happen to impede 
| the regular course of the destructor— 


under such circumstances we admit 
that it is possible a destructor might 
be rendered, to some extent, innocuous. 
But, at the same time, we cannot help 
remembering the old axiom that one 
ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory in 
a case like this. Hon. Members who 
supported the Bill relied very widely on 
the experience which had been derived 
from the Whitechapel destructor. One 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for South 
Kensington (Sir Algernon Borthwick), 
told us that he had visited Whitechapel 
in order to inspect the destructor, and 
that he had hardly been able to find it, 
so innocent an erection was it. Now, I 
hold in my hand a report of a meeting 
this month of the Whitechapel District 
Board of Works, and in that report I 
find a letter from a well-known clergy- 
man in the East End of London—the 
Rev. 8. A. Barnett, the Vicar of St. 
Jude’s, Whitechapel—and I will ask 
the permission of the House to read one 
or two lines from that letter. Before I 
do so, however, let me ask the House 
to remember that it was an admitted 
fact that the Kensington destructor was 
to be erected close to a place where 
there are several very large schools, 
attended by no less than 6,000 children. 
Another fact, also admitted, is that the 
staple industry of the locality in which 
it is proposed to put up this destructor, 
in North Kensington, is the laundry in- 
dustry, which, at any rate, requires a 
certain amount of reputation in con- 
nection with cleanliness and health. 
After that premise I will read a short 
extract from the letter of the Vicar of 
St. Jude’s about the Whitechapel de- 
structor, the operation of which has 
been so much relied upon by those who 
are in favour of the Bill. He says— 

*“ Dear Sir,— When the destructor was started 
in this neighbourhood, I refused to take any 
= in opposing your plan, holding it to be my 

uty to support you in a reform... . Now, 
however, after some months’ experience, I do 
make a — prom ayn ys chimney de- 

sits a amount of light, partially-con- 
te | ead. This falls 80 thickly as to 
cover the ground, and in one case to stop a 
gutter. Such accumulation of dirt is bad for 
us who are able to use water and employ ser- 
vice; it is much worse for the poor in the 
neighbourhood, whose health and wealth are 
alike affected.” 


Now, I put it to the House if it is rea- 
sonable that such a state of affairs as 
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this, which is acknowledged to exist in | 
the case of the destructor which has | 


been put forward as a typical destructor, 
and which has been relied upon in sup- 
port of the Bill—I put it to the House 
whether it is reasonable to suppose that 
such a state of affairs as is described in 
this letter is calculated to improve or 
to injure the trade of those employed in 
the laundries, to improve or to injure the 
health of the children who may have 
to play about under the shadow of 
this chimney? I will ask the House 
to consider this one fact. Granting 
that all the scientific merits of the 
destructor have been fairly stated; 
granting that it produces no nuisance 
whatever, still I venture to maintain 
that it cannot be denied by anyone 
—call it prejudice, or whatever you 
like — that very few fathers and 
mothers of families would not re- 
fuse to send their children’s clothes 
to be washed next door to a destructor 
of this kind. For the same sum of 
money they can send their clothes to 
South Kensington, or West Islington, 
or any other locality in which laundries 
are to be found. It seems to me per- 
fectly inhuman to make scientific experi- 
ments like this in a locality where the 
poor people who inhabit it have mainly 
to depend upon this laundry industry. 
It has been stated that the erection of 
the destructor will be a saving of some- 
thing like £3,000 a-year to the rate- 

yers, and gradually the saving has 
een worked up to something like 
£6,000 a year. would ask the House 
to remember that these figures come 
from an entirely ex parte statement, 
which has never yet been verified by the 
Kensington Vestry, or by any other re- 
sponsible authority. I would, therefore, 
ask the House to receive the figures 
with, at any rate, a certain amount of 
doubt. They are figures which are not 
borne out by the expenditure incurred 
in this very Whitechapel destructor of 
which so much has been said on the 
other side, because I find that at the 
very meeting at which Mr. Barnett’s 
letter was read there was also read a 
Report from the Surveyor, in which he 
states that there have been repairs and 
alterations required in connection with 
the Whitechapel destructor, and there- 
fore that the saving originally antici- 
ated is not borne out by the actual 
acts of the case. Indeed, it would 


Sir Roper Lethbridge 
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appear that any saving at all is very 
problematical in oyr case, where the 
ratepayers of North Kensington are 
asked to sink a large amount of capital 
in the purchase of land and the setting 
up of bricks and mortar in the erection of 
furnaces and a large chimney. But will 
anyone hold for a moment that the ques- 
tion of the disposal of the refuse and offal 
of London is absolutely settled at this 
moment in favour of destructors? Why, 
Sir, we Metropolitan Members, at any 
rate, know that at any momenta scheme 
may be devised for the utilization of all 
this refuse ; and directly such a scheme 
is brought forward, at that very moment 
the whole of this large capital which 
the ratepayers of Kensington are to be 
forced to expend against their wishes 
will be lost. For these reasons I im- 
plore the House to listen to what the 
ratepayers of Kensington urge in their 
own behalf. And, in conclusion, I be 
to move that the Bill be read a thir 
time on this day six months. 

Masor Genera GOLDSWORTHY 
(Hammersmith) seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.” — (Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I have listened to what my hon. 
Friend has said in regard to the injury 
the erection of this destructor is likely 
to inflict upon the poorer inhabitants of 
North Kensington. A similar statement 
was made on the last occasion when 
the Bill was under discussion. Now, I 
sympathize as strongly as anybody with 
the poorer inhabitants of the Metropolis ; 
but I am bound to say that, having 
presided over the Committee appointed 
by the House to inquire into the merits 
of the Bill, I do not think there is the 
smallest shadow of foundation for the 
fears which have been expressed. I 
should certainly be the last person in the 
world to force upon a locality an erection 
of this kind against the wishes of the 
inhabitants if I believed that it could, 
by possibility, injure either their health 
or industrial pursuits. But as to the 
merits of the Bill, neither I nor any 
other Member of the Committee ever 
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entertained the smallest doubt, and I 
am still of opinion, that if this destructor 
is put up no injury will ensue to the in- 
habitants, but that, on the contrary, 
great advan will be conferred upon 
them. The Committee believed that 
this was the best, the cheapest, and the 
most satisfactory way of accomplishing 
the object desired; and, having heard 
all the evidence and carefully considered 
it, we arrived at the conclusion that the 
site selected is the best site upon which 
this erection could be placed. My hon. 
Friend has referred to the destructor 
at Whitechapel, and he spoke of it as 
a typical example of destructors in 
general, and the example which is 
going to be followed in the case of Ken- 
sington. He then went on to contend 
that the destructor at Whitechapel has 
altogether proved a failure, and to urge 
its failure as a reason why the House 
should reject the present Bill. Now, the 
Committee had a great deal of evidence 
in regard to the Whitechapel destructor, 
and I wish to point out that the two 
cases were not at all identical. Con- 
clusive reasons were given to the Com- 
mittee to account for the failure in 
Whitechapel, and one was that there 
was no catch. In this Bill a special 
provision has been inserted to supply 
that omission. I will only add that, 
having made the Bill a subject of care- 
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ful and prolonged consideration, and 
having come to the conclusion that the | 
provisions contained in it are satisfac- 
tory, I think it is only reasonable on my 
part that I should ask the House on this 
occasion to support the decision unani- 
mously arrived at by the Committee. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I do not propose for a moment to enter 
into the merits of this destructor. It is! 
obvious that that must be a matter which 
can only be decided by a Committee. 
The Committee over which the right hon. 
Member for the Sleaford Division of 
Lincolshire (Mr. Chaplin) presided no 
doubt inquired into the matter. They 
formed their conclusions according to 
the evidence submitted to them; but 
that, Sir, is not the point. The point is 
this. This Bill was promoted by the 


Kensington Vestry; but the Kensing- 
ton Vestry have themselves, on further 
consideration, turned against the Bill. 
Now, in 1886—on the 14th of July—the 


Kensington Vestry 


a Resolution 





e only reason why 


against the Bill. 
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the Bill was not withdrawn in eonse- 
quence was that in a Vestry, when a 
Resolution has been passed, it is neces- 
sary to have the assent of a two-thirds 
majority in order that such a Resolution 
may be rescinded. On the previous oc- 
casion, when the Bill was brought up 
from the Committee, and I moved that 
it should not be accepted, I presented a 
Petition from 55 members of the Ken- 
sington Vestry: The Kensington Vestry 
consists of 112 members, of whom eight 
are official members. Probaby hon. 
Members will say that 55 is not one- 
half of 112; but, as a matter of fact, a 
good many of the Vestry were not able 
to sign the Petition, and, practically, the 
55 who did sign it represented the ma- 
jority of the Vestry. At the time the 
hon. and learned Member for the Barn- 
staple Division of Devonshire (Mr. Pitt- 
Lewis), who was also a member of the 
Vestry, was desirous of moving the in- 
sertion of anew clause in the Bill, which 
would really have had the effect of 
settling the measure. It was because 
some of the Vestry were of opinion that 
if the Bill was to be killed it had better 
be killed in that manner than by the 
open rejection of the House that the 
Bill is now before us. It would other- 
wise have been thrown out on my Mo- 
tion. All parties, however, are now 
pretty much agreed, and I have very 
little doubt that the Bill will be thrown 
out to-day. So little doubt have I, in- 
deed, that I would suggest to the right 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Chaplin), 
whom I believe to be one of the strongest 
opponents of obstruction in this House, 
that, having in view the important Busi- 
ness which is to follow, he should not 
ow the House to the trouble of a 
ivision. 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth): 
If the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member for the Barnstaple 
Division of Devonshire (Mr. Pitt-Lewis) 
had not been rejected by the House, 
those who, like myself, are opposed to 
the erection of this destructor would 
not have felt it necessary to occupy the 
attention of the House in asking it to 
review the decision which has already 
been arrived at. It has been by no 
means settled as yet what the best mode 
of dealing with town refuse may be— 
whether the mode suggested in this 
House, or some other. 1 would venture 
to call the attention of the House to the 
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case of a large and important parish in 
London—the parish of St. Mary’s, New- 
ington—one Division of which I have 
the honour to represent. The whole of 
the refuse of that parish, so far from 
being destroyed, is dealt with and sent 
into the country, where it becomes an 
article largely sought for by farmers. 
The parish authorities, by the mode in 
which they deal with this refuse, have 
been able not only to defray the cost of 
collection, but to effect a considerable 
saving tothe ratepayers. That being so, 
I say emphatically that, in regard to 
this question, the parish of Kensington 
is decidedly in the wrong, and that it 
would be impolitic to erect this de- 
structor. Why not consent to treat the 
dirt and refuse of Kensington in the 
same way as the dirt and refuse of St. 
Mary’s, Newington, have been treated ? 
In St. Mary’s, Newington, it is sent into 
Kent down the River Medway; and if 
the stable and road refuse of London 
were collected and sent to the agricul- 
tural parts of the Kingdom, so far from 
it being necessary to destroy such re- 
fuse, I am satisfied that it would be 
eagerly sought after, and becomenot only 
an economical but a paying mode of deal- 
ing with the matter. Then, again, the 
parish of Kensington is admirably situ- 
ated for carrying on operations of that 
kind. It has water communication with 
the Thames, a canal runs through it, and 
it also has the advantage of an exten- 
sive system of railways, by means of 
which the whole of this refuse may be 
conveyed into the country. Therefore, 
I would ask the House not to allow 
material of this nature, which is so 
valuable when properly treated, to be 
put into a destructor and lost to the 
ratepayers of the parish. I also object 
to the Bill because, as I said on the last 
occasion, the site selected for the erec- 
tion of the destructor is eminently un- 
suited for the purpose, and I cannot 
help saying that the Kensington Vestry 
seem to be animated by a selfish mo- 
tive in the selection of this site. 
The Kensington people, not content 
with destroying the refuse in their 
own parish, have selected a spot for 
carrying on the work of destruction 
which is situate on the confines of the 
borough of Hammersmith, and I ask 
the House not to inflict so grievous an 
injury upon another parish as would 
be involved in the erection of this de- 


Mr. Isaacs 
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structor. In common justice to Ham- 
mersmith, the inhabitants of that district 
ought to be relieved from the prospect 
of being subjected to such a nuisance. 
We have heard something about no 
scientific evidence having been adduced 
on the part of those who object to this 
Bill. Surely it is an insult to the poor 
people whose interests are at stake to 
ask them why they have not been able 
to find the money that would have been 
necessary to oppose the Bill. Ifthe pro- 
moters had selected some other site— 
if they proposed to erect this destructor 
in Kensington Palace Gardens, where 
the land lying between the houses and 
the Park is open, I have no doubt that 
we should have had many hon. and right 
hon. Members who would have found 
sufficient expert evidence against the 
measure. If an attempt had been made 
to place the destructor on Campden 
Hill, which, considering that it is the 
highest point in the district, would have 
been the most suitable site, we should 
have had the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for England 
(Sir -Richard Webster) and the hon. 
and learned Member for the Barn- 
staple Division of Devonshire (Mr. Pitt- 
Lewis) ready to give evidence in favour 
of the rejection of the scheme. I trust 
that, considering all the facts of the 
case, the House will be prepared to say 
that the inhabitants of Kensington, and 
especially of the adjacent borough of 
Hammersmith, are not to be afflicted 
with the grievous nuisance proposed to 
be created by the Bill. 

Srr HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
S.): I believe the difficulty the Com- 
mittee had to contend with in con- 
sidering the case of the opponents of 
the Bill was not so much the scien- 
tifie evidence which was produced as 
the fact that no scientific evidence 
whatever was forthcoming. Now, it 
appears to me that this is the very 
best method of dealing with the re- 
fuse of large towns. In all the large 
towns of the North of England this pro- 
cess is adopted and satisfactorily carried 
out, and if the arrangements are com- 
plete and proper, I do not see how 
there can be any difficulty in dealing 
with the matter. I would remind the 
House that the merits of the Bill have 
been fully investigated by a Committee 
upstairs. Therefore, I trust that the 

ouse will support the Bill, and I shall 
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certainly give my own vote in favour of 
the third reading. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.): I do not profess to know 
anything about destructors ; but I know 
what the requirements of the parish of 
Kensington are, and I have seen the 
ground upon which it is proposed to 
place this erection. Now, so far as it is 
proposed to devote a part of that ground 
to purposes of recreation, I think it is 
impossible to find ground better suited 
for the purpose. It possesses a consider- 
able variation of level, and could with- 
out much difficulty be converted into 
ornamental gardens. I would, therefore, 
suggest to the House that as the Bill has 
gone so far, having already passed 
through Committees of the two Houses 
of Parliament, and seeing that we have 
been told, on the highest authority, that 
it is a permissive Bill, we should now 
allow it to pass, so that the Kensington 
Vestry may be able, hereafter, to decide 
upon purchasing the land. I think they 
would do well to buy it, and, having 
bought it, then to come to a conclusion 
whether it should be devoted altogether 
to the purposes of recreation, or whether 
part of it should be utilized for the erec- 
tion of a destructor, and the other part 
devoted to purposes of recreation. I 
confess myself that I should not raise 
any objection if the conclusion arrived 
at were to devote the whole of it to pur- 
poses of recreation. My only point is 
that we should give the Kensington 
Vestry the opportunity of obtaining pos- 
session of the land, and then leave them 
to settle among themselves how they 
would utilize it. 

Sr EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick): The main reason which 
has been assigned by hon. Members for 
refusing to adopt the Report of the Com- 
mittee is that the Kensington Vestry is 
not now in favour of erecting this de- 
structor. Now, I may say that the Ken- 
sington Vestry have already on four 
occasions, whatever their present opinion 
may be, decided in favour of putting up 
a dust destructor, and it is not impro- 
bable that they may so decide again. If 
this Bill is thrown out, the Vestry will 
be put to the trouble on a future occa- 
sion of promoting a fresh Bill, and of 
incurring a very considerable amount of 
expense, which the passing of this Bill 
will render unn . The whole 


case was fully gone into before the Com- 
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mittee, who considered various plans for 
getting rid of town refuse. It was proved 
that the destructor would reduce the.re- 
fuse to one-sixth of its bulk, and havin 
been reduced to ashes the refuse itself, 
instead of being dangerous to health, 
would become perfectly innocuous. It 
was also one that the site at South 
Kensington is the most satisfactory site 
for the erection of a dust destructor that 
can be selected, and it was further shown 
that there would be a positive saving to 
the parish in collecting and disposing 
of its refuse in this way. If the de- 
structor is not erected, the refuse cannot 
be disposed of by sale, but must be 
carted away and placed on open spaces 
where it must necessarily become dan- 
gerous to the health of the surroundin 
population. In addition to that evil 
may remind the House that the open 
spaces which now exist in the Metro- 
polis are every year being built upon, 
and any houses built near such deposits 
of refuse will be most unhealthy. It 
was upon these grounds the Committee 
considered that the erection of a dust 
destructor would be the most satisfac- 
tory way of getting rid of this refuse, 
me they inserted a provision in the Bill 
to insure that it should be properly 
managed. I therefore appeal to the 
House to support the decision of their 
Committee and consent to the third read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr. PITT-LEWIS (Devon, Barn- 
staple): As I moved last week an Amend- 
ment which was rejected by the House, 
I wish to say that although I have not 
the honour to be a member of the Ken- 
sington Vestry Iam a resident in that 
parish, and have taken great interest in 
this question. I may say at once that I 
intend to vote against the third reading 
of the Bill. No doubt, if it were pos- 
sible to insure that the site should be 
converted into a recreation ground if the 
Bill is passed, that would be a desirable 
object, and the object I had in view in 
proposing my Amendment was to obtain 
the land for purposes of recreation. But 
what happened? I proposed the inser- 
tion of a clause in order to prevent the 
inhabitants of the parish from being 
again surprised. am certainly not 
satisfied, if the Bill passes as it stands, 
that the inhabitants may not at some 
future period be surprised into the erec- 
tion of this destructor. There is only one 
point more that I desire to call attention 
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to. I am reminded that even in regard 
to this House a Committee was appointed 
last pe to inquire into the unsavoury 
smells which were found to exist in 
some parts of it; and if that is the case 
here, where such precautions are taken 
to insure proper sanitary arrangements, 
is it not more than probable that the 
erection of this dust destructor in a 
crowded district in North Kensington 
would become a source of injury and 
danger to the health of the inhabitants ? 
I maintain that the destructor itself 
stands condemned by the Report of our 
own Committee last year. The White- 
chapel destructor was originally approved 
by the Rev. Mr. Barnett, and I believe 
he was one of the witnesses who proved 
that it had not been injurious to the 
health of the locality. But what does 
Mr. Barnett say at this moment about 
the Whitechapel destructor? Let me 
mention another fact. The Vestry of 
Richmond put up a destructor in that 
parish some time ago; but the case 
went into the Court of Chancery, and, 
after hearing evidence, the Court pro- 
nounced it to be a nuisance and ordered 
it to be removed. Then let the right 
hon. Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) go down to Richmond and put 
up his improved destructor there. If he 
can convince the Court of Chancery that 
it is an improvement, and that every- 
thing in the shape of a nuisance has 
been got rid of, it will be an admirable 
advertisement for the destructor ; but if 
it proves to be a failure, as I fear it 
would, he will have to pay the cost of 
the experiment. In the event of suc- 
cess, the Vestry can come to the House 
again next year, and will be able to 
gaa a Bill which will satisfy every- 
. I will not trouble the House 
further; but I say emphatically that, 
living in the neighbourhood, I know a 
good deal about this question, and am 
convinced that the erection of this de- 
structor is not only not desired by the 
vast majority of the inhabitants, but 
that it would injuriously affect the health 
of the population of this densely crowded 
neighbourhood. I am myself the chair- 
man of a committee which has been ap- 
inted for taking the matter up, and I 
now that the greater part of the 
parishioners object to the Bill. It was 


only by accident that they became alive 
to the danger with which they were 
threatened. We have no wish to give 
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a further opportunity of having this 
provision forced upon us at a time when 
we are not aware of what is going on. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I am well acquainted with the 
district in which it is proposed to put up 
this destructor, but the object of this 
Bill was only brought to my notice on 
the morning of the day on which it came 
on for discussion. The people of the 
locality have long had an idea that they 
ought to have a recreation ground, and 
that such recreation ground ought to be 
formed upon the very piece of ground 
which the Kensington Vestry propose to 
devote to the collection and destruction 
of the refuse of the parish. I conceive 
that it would be absolute nonsense to 
spend a large sum of money in providing 
a recreation ground, and then to erect a 
nuisance of this description upon it. 
[** Oh! ef I am speaking of what I 
know. ‘The inhabitants of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood are almost to a 
man against the destructor being erected, 
and if it is likely to be so delightful a 
thing, why does not the parish of Ken- 
sington have it placed nearer to the resi- 
dences of the richer people—why force 
it upon this r neighbourhood, where 
the poorest class of the people live? Ac- 
cording to the evidence, the inhabitants 
who will be most affected know nothing 
about the intentions of the Vestry. I 
have taken a very active part in the 
local affairs of that district, and I cer- 
tainly knew nothing whatever about it. 
I knew nothing at all about the Bill 
until it was brought before the House, 
and how is it possible for the poor 
people of the district to fight the Bill of 
the Vestry in circumstances of this kind ? 
I hope the House will reject the Bill by 
a substantial majority. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 103; Noes 
164: Majority 61.—(Div. List, No. 83.) 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Third Reading put of for six months. 


QUESTIONS. 

—) — 
ARMY—HORSES FOR ARTILLERY PUR- 
POSES—PURCHASES IN CANADA, 

Mr. BURDETT-OCOUTTS (West- 
minster) asked the Secretary of State 
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for War, Whether it is true that 3,000 
horses have been purchased in Canada 
for Artillery p by the Authori- 
ties of the War Office, and that these 
horses will be landed in the London 
Docks in the ensuing season; if so, 
whether he will be prepared to state at 
the proper time the total cost per head 
of such horses when landed, taking into 
account all losses from the time of pur- 
chase ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranxore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The statement quoted by my hon. Friend 
is not accurate. As I stated on a pre- 
vious occasion, instructions have been 
given for the purchase of 300 horses 
in Canada, as an experiment, in the 
course of the present year. When they 
have all arrived a statement of their 
cost will be made out. I shall be glad 
to show it to my hon. Friend; but I 
must consider whether it can be made 
public. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE GLEN- 
BEIGH EVICTIONS. 

Mr. T. FRY (Darlington) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the inmates from 
the five houses which were recently 
levelled at Coomasaharn, Glenbeigh, 
have found accommodation in the re- 
maining two tenements in that place ; 
and, if not, what has become of them ; 
and, what has become of the tenants of 
the five houses destroyed by fire in 
Glenbeigh ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that all the persons referred to 
are now living in houses in the neigh- 


bourhood. 


POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND)—COMMUNI- 
CATION IN THE WESTERN ISLANDS. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he is aware that the 
Island of Scalpay, in Harris, containing 
a population of 600, and where, during 
the fishing season, a large business is 
carried on, has neither post nor tele- 
graph office ; whether communication by 
and telegraph has been sanctioned 

in the case of Barra and other localities 
in the Hebrides, as being essential to 
such communities ; whether letters from 
Glasgow to Scalpay occupies sometimes 
10 days in transmission ; and, whether, 
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now that the fishing season is approach- 
ing, he will confer upon Scalpay a post 
and telegraph office ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : I am 
aware that Scalpay is without a post or 
telegraph office. Postal communication 
to Barra is a thing of long standing; 
but there is considerably more corre- 
spondence for Barra than for Scalpay, 
and each case of this kind must be dealt 
with on its merits. In regard to tele- 
graphic communication to Barra, a 
guarantee from the inhabitants was 
obtained before the extension was sanc- 
tioned. Letters from Glasgow for Scal- 
pay arrive at Harris on the second day 
after posting; but I cannot say how 
much time subsequently elapses before 
the letters reach Scalpay, as that must 
depend on the opportunities which the 
inhabitants have of sending to Harris 
for their correspondence. The attention 
of the Department has more than once 
been given to the question of establish- 
ing a post to Scalpay; but I regret to 
find that neither a post office nor a tele- 
graph office could properly be given, 
unless the inhabitants were prepared to 
guarantee the Department against loss. 


POOR LAW ELECTIONS (IRELAND)— 
VOTING PAPERS OF THE DUNGAR- 
VAN UNION. 

Mr. PYNE (Waterford, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If the police refused 
to give out the voting papers of the 
Dungarvan Union at the recent Poor 
Law election; and, if the County of 
Waterford is paying a large sum for 
extra police; and, if so, whether he will 
see that the Dungarvan Union is re- 
funded any loss they may have incurred 
by the refusal of the police to serve 
voting papers ? 

Tue C F SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): According 
to the Police Regulations, the police 
are allowed to assist the Poor Law Au- 
thorities in the work referred to, so far 
as it can be done consistently with the 
demands made on their time by the 
regular police work. In the case of 
the Dungarvan Poor Law election, the 
police were unable to give out the 
voting papers, as they had other duties 
to attend to. The Guardians have no 
claim to compensation for any expense 
they may have incurred in consequence 
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of the inability of the police to do the 
work for them. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—EXTRA 
POLICE STATION IN C©O,. WATER- 
FORD. 

Mr. PYNE (Waterford, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he will give the 
number of extra police stations in Water- 
ford Count and City, and the number 
of police who have been sent out of the 
county to attend at other places at 
various times during the year; and the 
number of days they have been absent ; 
also the number of police over and 
above the extra force that have been 
drafted into Waterford, and the number 
of days they remained in county or 
city ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 

Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): No extra 
— stations have been opened in 
Waterford County and City. The in- 
formation asked for in the rest of the 
Question can scarcely be given within 
the limits of an answer; but I will give 
a Return to the hon. Member. In 
making the charges for extra police, al- 
lowance is always given for the number 
of police who have been sent out of the 
county to attend at other places at 
various times during the year. 


POST OFFICE—PROMOTIONS IN 
LIVERPOOL POST OFFICE. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whe- 
ther Second Division sorting clerk Mr. 
M‘Dougall, in the Liverpool Post0O ffice, 
has recently been promoted to the First 
Division, over the heads of 14 sorting 
clerks, all his seniors ; and, whether such 

romotion was in direct violation of the 

ules regulating promotion in the Post 
Office, and printed in the Official In- 
structions issued by him to Head Post- 
masters ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): It is 
the case, as put in the Question of the 
hon. Member, that Mr. M‘Dougall has 
recently been promoted from the second 
to the first class of sorting clerks in the 
Liverpool Post Office, and that at the 
time of his promotion there were on the 
second class 14 senior clerks to himself. 
All of these 14 clerks, I am sorry to say, 
were reported to me as not qualified for 
the duties of the higher class. 


Ur. A. J. Balfour 


THE 
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ORDNANCE SURVEY DEPARTMENT— 
REDUCTIONS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether a large reduction of men em- 

loyed in the Ninth Division of the 

nance Survey Department is now 
taking place; whether this is in conse- 
quence of the near completion of the 
Ordnance Survey of the Tnited King- 
dom; and, whether he can state how 
many, and which, counties are yet un- 
surveyed ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: A large re- 
duction is being carried out in the Ninth 
Division of the Ordnance Survey De- 
partment, and arrangements have been 
made for making a similar reduction in 
the other Divisions of the Ordnance 
Survey Department this year. ‘I'his is 
in consequence of the near completion 
of the Ordnance Survey of the United 
Kingdom. No county remains of which 
the survey is not either in progress or 
completed. The field surveys will be 
completed by August, 1887; the plans, 
with contours, will be completed by Sep- 
tember 30, 1889, and the publication 
will be completed by March 31, 1890. 


SCOTLAND—POLLUTIONS FROM THE 
CLYDE—LOCH LONG AND LOCH 
GOIL. 

Cotonen MALCOLM (Argyllshire) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Whether his attention has been 
called to the complaints, by the fisher- 
men and residents along the shores of 
Loch Long and Loch Goil, of the 
grievous pollution of those waters by 
the discharge of the refuse dredged in 
the Clyde at the mouth of Loch Long, 
and the injury arising therefrom ; and, 
whether, in the interests of the public, 
he will take steps to abate the nuisance? 

THE SECRETARY (Baron Henry Dre 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : The 
complaints to which the hon. and gallant 
Member refers have been brought to the 
notice of the Board of Trade, who are in 
communication with the Clyde Trustees 
on the subject. 


BRITISH HONDURAS—THE 


GOVERNORSHIP. 
Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars, &c.) asked the Sorel of State 
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for the Colonies, Whether he has re- 
ceived a Memorial from Colonists of 
British Honduras Lipsy ny Ae, anaes the 
proposal to send back R. T. Goldsworthy, 
esquire, O.M.G., as Governor to that 
Colony, on the expiration of his leave of 
absence, on the ground that his admi- 
nistration has been extravagant and 
unconstitutional, and praying for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into these and other charges on 
the spot ; and, whether he has taken, or 
purposes to take, any action in con- 
nection with the said Memorial ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hotranp) (Hampstead): I have 
received the Memorial referred to, and 
have called upon Mr. Goldsworthy for 
his Report upon it, which I shall con- 
sider with the allegations of the Me- 
morial. I am, therefore, not at present 
iat a position to state what action I shall 
take. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE GOLD 
COAST COLONY. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether his attention has 
been called to the description of the con- 
dition of the Gold Coast Colony contained 
in a pamphlet entitled Zhe Land of Death, 
written by Mr. Ernest Eiloart, and whe- 
ther the Colonial Office intend to take 
any, and what, steps to remedy the 
grievances therein alleged to exist ; whe- 
ther it is the fact, as stated in the 
same pamphlet, that any criticism of the 

licy of the Government of the Colony 
in the public Press is punished by the 
Governor by disqualifying the critic for 
holding any public office; and, if so, 
whether such a policy of repression has 
the sanction and approval of the present 
Colonial Secretary; whether it is the 
fact that British Commerce to the Colony 
has decreased by some £3,000,000; and, 
if so, whether such decrease can be 
attributed to other, and what, causes 
than the present maladministration of 
the Colony; whether any, and what, 
communications or representations have 
been made to the Colonial Office in 
favour of fulfilling the pledges given to 
the Natives that their Native Legisla- 
tive Assembly should be restored to 
them; what steps he proposes with a 
view to satisfying these representations ; 
and, whether the Gold Coast Colony 
will be represented at the forthcoming 
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Colgnia} Conference; and, if not, why 
not 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Hewry Horranp) (Hampstead): My 
attention has been called to the pamphlet 
on the Gold Coast by Mr. Eiloart. Iam 
bound to say ;that it is full of exagge- 
rated and highly-coloured statements, 
and I cannot admit the existence of the 
come eae there alleged. Much has 

een done to improve the sanitary con- 
dition of the Colony, as is proved by 
Papers laid from time to time before 
Parliament, and these efforts will be 
continued. The difficulties, however, 
arising from climate and the habits and 
customs of the Natives are very great. 
I do not believe in the policy of re- 
pression stated in the Question. If it 
existed, it would not be sanctioned or 
approved. I presume £300,000 is meant, 
not £3,000,000. There was a decrease 
of trade in 1885 of about £300,000 as 
compared with 1884. This was due 
partly to the general depression of trade, 

ut principally to the great fall in the 
price of palm oil, which is the staple 
export of the Colony. The price has 
fallen from £40 a-ton, at which it stood 
a few years ago, to £18 perton. This 
result is mainly due to the competition 
of mineral oils. The assumption in the 
Question that the Colony is at present 
maladministered is unfounded. As no 
such pledge as is referred to was ever 
given to the Natives, no representations 
in favour of fulfilling it could well be 
made. I do not know what is meant 
by the “‘ Native Legislative Assembly.” 
The Gold Coast, in common with other 
Crown Colonies, will not be officially 
represented at the Colonial Conference. 
Mr. Swanzy has been invited to be pre- 
sent at the Conference on behalf of the 
Gold Coast. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—PRISON ACCOMMODA- 
TION. 


Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in view of the 
introduction of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill, and the require- 
ments for large prison accommodation 
which may be expected should the Bill 
become law, Whether the Government 
have abandoned the idea of closing 
Richmond Prison ? 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Go- 
vernment do not apprehend any great 
increase in the demand for prison ac- 
commodation. The closing of Rich- 
mond Prison, however, has not yet been 
finally decided on. 


MINES REGULATION ACTS—APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE INSPECTORSHIP OF 
THE SOUTH WESTERN DISTRICT. 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 

borne) asked the Secretary of State for 

the Home Department, Whether in 
filling up the vacancy in the Mining 

Inspectorship of the South Western 

District, caused by the resignation, as 

reported in Zhe Mining World, of Mr. 

Frecheville, he will have regard to the 

repeatedly expressed wishes of the 

Cornish miners that a practical Cornish 

miner should be appointed ; and, whether 


he will consider the possibility of appoint- | ° 


ing, as an assistant to such Inspector, a 
working miner conversant with the 
wants and wishes of the men ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birminghan, E.), in reply, 
said, it would be his duty to appoint 
that person who, from his knowledge 
and past experience, should seem to him 
to have the best qualifications for the 
office. If any practical Cornish miner 
should be found who possessed these 
qualifications he should be happy to 
appoint him. He did not intend to 
apply to the Treasury for their sanction 
to the appointment of an additional In- 
spector in the district. 


THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—POOLE AND WREXHAM. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is true that, in 
the town of Poole, there are 23 magis- 
trates, and only 13 policemen; whether 
the present Lord Chancellor made five 
magistrates in 1886, of whom four were 
Tories, and one a Liberal; whether the 
town of Wrexham has no separate 
polices force, but are supplied by the 
county with 15 policemen; whether 
there are at present 29 magistrates on 
the Borough Commission, and that two 
months ago there were 30; whether the 

resent Lord Chancellor, in 1885, added 
ur to the list; whether the Govern- 
ment intend making any further magis- 
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terial appointments in the above-men- 
tioned towns; and, what was the reason 
for appointing so many ? 

THE SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MatrueEws) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, there were 31 gentlemen whose 
names appeared on the Commission of 
the Peace for the Borough of Poole. Of 
these, five were added by the present 
Lord Chancellor in December, 1885. It 
was said that four of these were Con- 
servatives and one a Liberal. There 
were 14 policemen in Poole. There 
were now 29 magistrates in the Borough 
of Wrexham. The present Lord Chan- 
cellor added four names to the Commis- 
sion in February, 1886, and the late 
Lord Chancellor added three more in 
July last. It had not been shown to 
the Lord Chancellor that in either of 
these boroughs additional Justices were 
required at the present time. The last 
1. were made because, in the 
judgment of the Lord Chancellor, the 
state of the respective Benches rendered 
them desirable. He had no information 
as to the number of policemen in Wrex- 
ham; but he believed there was no 
separate borough police. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE RIOTS AT LURGAN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he can state 
how many members of the Royal Irish 
Conshibalany were hit with stones ur 
missiles during the disturbances at 
Lurgan on the 16th August last, and 
how many of these were assaulted by 
the Orange mobs; whether Sergeant 
Hudson of the County Cavan Police and 
two constables, who were placed on guard 
to protect the property of a Catholic mer- 
chant (Mr. Donnolly) were armed with 
guns or batons; wholes these police- 
men were so fiercely attacked by the 
mob that Constable Clarke was rendered 
unfit for duty and had to be removed to 
lodgings ; chien Constable Dunbar, a 
Lurgan policeman and a Protestant, who 
knew the people, was among the mob at 
the time when Sergeant Hudson and his 
men were endeavouring to drive them 
back; whether Constable Dunbar loudly 
called upon Hudson not to baton the 
people, and by his conduct encouraged 
the crowd to continue their assault on 
the police; whether Constable Dunbar 
or District Inspector Bigley prosecuted 
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any of the members of the mob; whe- 


ther t Hudson reported Con- 
stable Dunbar for insubordination and 
for having used, in the hearing of a 
stone-throwing mob, language calcu- 
lated to incite the mob to renewed 
attacks on the police ; whether the same 
Constable Duabar was one of the wit- 
nesses who gave evidence inst the 
Catholics, sent to prison for riot, at the 
last Armagh Assizes; whether, after 
Sergeant Hudson had reported Con- 
stable Dunbar, charges were preferred 
against himself by District Inspector 
Bigley ; whether Mr. Bigley ever com- 
mitted these charges to paper, or per- 
severed in attempting to prove them, 
or otherwise gave Sergeant Hudson an 
opportunity of disproving them ; whe- 
ther Sergeant Hudson, time after time, 
sought to have an inquiry into the mat- 
ter; why this inquiry was not granted 
by the Inspector General ; whether there 
is any objection to produce the Corre- 
spondence on the matter; whether Mr. 
Bigley is the same District Inspector 
who attacked and knocked down the 
Catholic drummer at M‘Gerron’s Corner, 
and who gave orders to the police to fire 
at a Catholic crowd, in what he swore to 
be ‘‘ an exclusively Catholic street,”’ in 
Lurgan, on the Ist instant; whether he 
can state, on further inquiry, if this 
Catholic drummer was a rioter, as pre- 
viously alleged; and, if so, whether he 
was prosecuted and convicted, and what 
sentence was imposed upon him ; and, 
whether the Government will cause an 
inquiry to be made into the origin and 
cause of the riots at Lurgan on the Ist 
instant and in August last, also into the 
conduct of the police in connection there- 
with, and as to the best means to be 
adopted for preventing a recurrence of 
same ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8S.) said, 
before the right hon. Gentleman an- 
swered the Question, perhaps he would 
allow him to ask him whether he would 
be prepared to institute an inquiry into 
all the disturbances which had taken 
place in Lurgan since the Act of Union, 
and indicate which political and religious 
Party had been the cause of the disturb- 
ances ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): As re- 
gards the Question of my hon. Friend 
who has just sat down, which relates to 
the last paragraph of the Question, I 
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have to say that the Government see no 
cause to institute an inquiry as to the 
origin and cause of the riots which have 
occurred in Lurgan recently, or on any 
revious occasion. I think that the 
on. Member who put down the Ques- 
tion would feel that to give a detailed 
answer to it would unduly press on the 
time of the House. If he will permit 
me to send him a Memorandum on the 
subject, perhaps that will satisfy him. 


In reply to Mr. M‘Carran, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he would 
send the hon. Gentleman the Memoran- 
dum to-morrow. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND) — MR. 
FERRITER, OF DINGLE. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secre to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, ether 
Mr. Ferriter, of Dingle, is still in prison 
on the charge of having called out 
“Harvey Duff” and “Stringer” at a 
— meeting in Dingle on the 16th 

anuary last; how long he has been in 
—: whether, considering that on the 

earing of the case no evidence whatever 
was adduced to prove that the peaceable 
conduct of the meeting was in any way 
disturbed by Mr. Ferriter, or the least 
indication of attack upon either the Go- 
vernment reporter or the police was 
manifested, he will order his release ; 
and, whether he will enable the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division of 
Cornwall, who was present at the meet- 
ing in question from first to last, to give 
him ae goer as to what actually took 

lace 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Mr. 
Ferriter has been in custody since the 
18th of February, having been com- 
mitted for two months in default of 
giving bail for his good behaviour for 
the offence of having been guilty of con- 
duct calculated to lead to a breach of the 
peace. Evidence was given proving to 
the satisfaction of the magistrates that, 
following upon the use of the expressions 
referred to, several attempts were made 
to crush the Government reporter against 
the platform. 

nr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked, if 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware of 
Mr. Ferriter’s motive in using the expres- 
sions “ Harvey Duff” and “ Stringer?” 
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Mrz. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did not 
know; but he must remind the hon. 
Member that these expressions might 
be meaningless to them, but that they 
were oan er watchwords, and, being 
rocognized watchwords, would very easily 
lead to disturbance. 

Mr. CONYBEARE asked, if the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware whether the 
names of the Government reporters were 
either ‘‘ Harvey Duff” or ‘‘ Stringer?” 
He himself was present during all that 
meeting, and he could swear that no 
attempt whatever had been made to 
crush the Government reporter. Per- 
haps he might be allowed to give such 
evidence as would enable the right hon. 
Gentleman to release this gentleman 
from custody. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
already stated that he hoped the hon. 
Member would give him all the infor- 
mation at his disposal. He regretted 
if the hon. Member had rebutting evi- 
dence, and if he had not an opportunity 
of laying it before the Court. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) asked, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware that it had 
been reported by the police that there 
was not a single disturbance; and, whe- 
ther the alleged crushing was the ordi- 
nary swaying of the crowd, packed into 
a ave part of the street on the occa- 
sion 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
only received the information which he 
had given. 

Mr. CONYBEARE asked, if he would 
be permitted to lay such evidence before 
the right hon. Gentleman as would in- 
duce him to reconsider his decision ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS—INSPECTION OF WORK- 
HOUSES. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the report of 
a meeting of the Stratford-upon-Avon 
Board of Guardians, appearing in Ths 
Daily Chronicle of 19th March, at which 
it was stated by the clerk of the Board, 
that it was distinctly illegal for Guar- 
dians to inspect the workhouse unless 


accompanied by the master thereof; 
whether it is a common practice in Poor 
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Law Unions to prevent Guardians from 
visiting the workhouses, unless they be 
on a visiting rota, and give notice of 
their intended visits to the master of the 
workhouse; and, whether, if such be the 
case, he will take care to put the visiting 

wers of Guardians on a more satis- 

actory footing ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircuie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
seen the report alluded to, which appears 
to have reference to the visit to the 
workhouse of an individual Guardian, 
who, on a Sunday, entered the work- 
house by a back door while religious 
service was being conducted in the work- 
house chapel. The Visiting Committee 
of a Board of Guardians may inspect the 
workhouse at all times; and the Guar- 
dians can confer similar power on an 
individual Guardian, whether or not he 
is a member of the Committee. Without 
the authority of the Guardians an indi- 
vidual Guardian, whether or not a mem- 
ber of the Committee, has, in strictness, 
no legal right to visit the workhouse. 
The master or matron need not neces- 
sarily accompany the Visiting Committee 
when visiting the workhouse, and it is 
quite competent to the Committee to 
direct the officer not to do so if, for any 
special reason, they desire this; but, as 
a general rule, it is desirable that the 
Committee or individual Guardian, when 
visiting the wards, should be accom- 
pee by one of those officers. The 

uardians have full power with regard 
to authorizing visits to the workhouse 
by individual Guardians, aad I see no 
reason for any alteration in the law on 
subject. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE GOLD 
COAST COLONY. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Secre of State 
or the Colonies, Whether the revenue 
of the Gold Coast Colony exceeds the 
expenditure ; and, if so, what has been 
done with the money ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hottanp) (Hampstead), in reply, 
said, that after reserving £50,000 for un- 
foreseen emergencies, a measure which 
had been urged on several Colonies as 
a precaution, and was specially valuable 
at the Gold Coast where the revenue was 
liable to fluctuations by tribal disturb- 
ances in the interior, there remained an 
estimated accumulated surplus of about 
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£28,000 on January 1, 1887. The esti- 
mates for the current year contained a 
provision of £23,000 for public works; 
the greater part, if not all, of which will 
have to be defrayed out of capital. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR wished 
to know, whether the Colonial Office 
exercised any influence over the local 
administration in those Colonies, in 
order to see that needful work was 
undertaken and properly carried out ? 

Sirk HENRY HOLLAND promised 
to consider the suggestion, which he 
thought a useful one. 


ADMIRALTY—DEFECTIVE WEAPONS— 
THE CUTLASS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, with re- 
ference to the Minute by the Secretary 
of State for War, dated 10th March, 
recommending to the Admiralty that 
at certain stations the present defec- 
tive cutlasses should be retained, but 
sharpened, in accordance with the “ re- 
commendations of the Committee ;” 
Whether the Cutlass Committee has 
made any recommendations of the kind, 
as to sharpening weapons which they 
describe as absolutely inefficient, un- 
trustworthy, and unfit for service; and, 
whether he will undertake that such 
weapons shall be withdrawn, in all 
cases, with. the least possible delay ? 

TsE SECRETARY. or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Perhaps I may be allowed 
to answer this Question, as my hon. 


Friend hardly seems to have understood | P 


the object of my Minute. It is intended 
to withdraw all these weapons, and to 
substitute for them those recommended 
by the Committee. But as some of Her 
Majesty’s ships are on foreign stations, 
and the exchange cannot in these cases 
possibly take place immediately, I have 
suggested to the Admiralty to have the 
existing weapons sharpened in the man- 
ner which, according to experiments 
before the Committee, adds very con- 
siderably to their efficiency. But, of 
course, they will be exchanged as soon 
as it is possible. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, §8.): Is it 
intended to withdraw any of the swords 
or bayonets used by the Royal Irish 
Constabulary ; and does the right hon. 
Gentleman know whether any of these 
have been found to be inefficient ? 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE: I have no in- 
formation on the subject. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 


Mr. FERGUSON (Leith, &.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the Prime Minister, and others 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers, concerned 
with the subjects for discussion at the 
Conference, meeting on the 4th April, 
will actually be Members of that Con- 
ference ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hoxtanp) (Hampstead), in reply, 
said, the Colonial Conference was a con- 
sultative body of persons, all belonging 
to the same Empire. There would not, 
therefore, be a formal exchange of full 
powers, as in the case of an Inter- 
national Conference. But those Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government who 
took part in the Conference would be 
Members of that Conference equally with 
the Members selected by the responsible 
Government Colonies to take part in it. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—CON- 
VICTIONS BY JURIES—A RETURN. 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If the Govern- 
ment will grant the Return as to Con- 
victions by Juries in Ireland which 
stands on the Paper for Friday ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
afraid I cannot undertake to give the 
roposed Return, which, if compiled, 
might be defective and very misleading. 
Official records for the purpose do not 
exist. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) re- 
marked that a complete record of such 
cases was kept in the Crown Office. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member is mistaken. The particulars 
asked for in the proposed Return are 
not officially recorded. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—COMMUNICATION BETWEEN BRIS- 
TOL AND SOUTH WALES. 


Mr. L. FRY (Bristol, N.) asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether the mid- 
day mail between Bristol and South 
Wales has been discontinued since the 
opening of the Severn Tunnel; if he 
can state what mails, if any, are carried 
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through the tunnel ; and, whether steps 
will be taken, without delay, to afford 
to the districts concerned the full benefit 
in their postal arrangements of the im- 
proved communication established by 
the completion of the tunnel ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : The 
mid-day mail between Bristol and South 
Wales has been forwarded vid Gloucester 
since the withdrawal of the steam vessels 
between New Passage and Portskewett, 
the Severn Tunnel Railway not being 
included in the contract with the Rail- 
way Company for the conveyance of 
the mails. The Department is in corre- 
spondence with the Company respecting 
the terms on which they will convey 
mail bags by the trains which they are 
now running, or may hereafter run, 
through the tunnel. 


SHOP HOURS REGULATION ACT, 1886 
—PROCEDURE. 

Mr. SHIRLEY (Yorkshire, W. R., 
Doncaster) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
is aware that there are practical diffi- 
culties in the way of starting prosecu- 
tions under the Act to limit the hours 
of labour of Children and Young Per- 
sons in Shops, 1886 (49 & 50 Vict. ec. 
55), and whether he will consider the 
advisability of appointing Inspectors to 
carry out the provisions of the Act 
according to the intentions of the Legis- 
lature; and, whether he will issue 
instructions to the police to insist that 
the notice stating the number of hours 


in the week during which young persons | 


may be lawfully employed in any par- 
ticular shop shall be ‘‘ kept exhibited in 
a conspicuous place’ as required by 
Section 4 of the Act ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, his attention had not been called 
to the difficulty of starting prosecutions. 
He was not prepared to appoint Inspec- 
tors, or issue instructions to the police 
to insist that the notice stating the num- 
ber of hours during which young persons 
might be lawfully employed should be 
kept conspicuously exhibited. According 
to such information as he could get, it 
was the intention both of the Select 
Committee and of the Legislature that 
the efficacy of the Act should depend, 
not upon any interference on the part of 
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the Government, and still less upon 
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direct Government in ions, but 
rather upon the action of individuals, or 
associations, interested in the subject. 


EGYPT—SANITATION OF THE BRITISH 
TROOPS. 


Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W. R., 
Holmfirth) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he has obtained in- 
formation from t as to the state- 
ments made in The Pali Mall Gasette of 
27th January, as to the establishment 
there, wherever our troops are stationed, 
of a system similar to that which pre- 
vailed under the Contagious Diseases 
Acts; and, what steps will be taken in 
the matter? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
I have received a Report on the subject 
from the General Officer Commanding 
in Egypt which I will show to the hon. 
Member, and which I shall have no ob- 
jection, if he wishes it, to lay upon the 
Table. I may add that the arrange- 
ments appear to be mainly those of the 
Egyptian Government, which were in 
force before the arrival of the British 
troops. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—(METROPOLITAN DISTRICT)— 
AUXILIARY POSTMEN. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
What answer has he given to the Peti- 
tion of the auxiliary postmen of the 
Metropolitan District; whether these 
men, occupying such a responsible posi- 
tion, only receive an average pay of 4d. 
an hour while on duty; and, will he 
make arrangements to give the postmen 
a holiday on the 2ist June ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): A 
Memorial has been recently received 
from certain officers in one district of 
London, who are not on the establish- 
ment, with regard to the rate of wages. 
The wages are 18s. a-week for an at- 
tendance of eight hours a-day, which 
they accepted when engaged. The state- 
ments in that Memorial are undergoing 
examination, and no answer has been 
given. Any arrangements in connection 
with a holiday on June 21 will be an- 
nounced in due course, 
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POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
DESPATCH OF CONTINENTAL LET- 
TERS FROM LIVERPOOL. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether, having regard to the fact that 
letters for the Continent close at the Ex- 
change, Liverpool, on Fridays at 1 p m., 
while letters for India and Australia, 
also going by the night trains vid the 
Continent, close at Liverpool at 11.15 
a.m., he will make arrangements for all 
letters vid the Continent to be received 
at Liverpool post offices up to 1 p.m. 
on Fridays? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratrxes) (Cambridge University): I re- 
gret that the Post Office is unable to 
guarantee that letters from Liverpool for 
India and Australia shall be transmitted 
in the mails from London on Friday 
nights, unless they are posted at Liver- 
pool not later than 11.15 a.m. It is true 
that letters for the Continent can be 
posted at Liverpool up to 1 p.m.; but 
correspondence for the Continent can be 
finally dealt with on the railway between 
London and Dover; whereas the mails 
for the East must be closed in London. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—POSTAL FACILITIES IN WALES)— 
THE CAMBRIAN RAILWAY COM- 
PANY. 


Mr. MACLURE (Lancashire, S8.E., 
Stretford) asked the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, Whether any arrangement or agree- 
ment has been entered into with the 
Cambrian Railway Company to increase 
the postal facilities in the important dis- 
tricts of Wales ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): A de- 
finite offer has been made to the Cam- 
brian Railway Company of an increased 
payment for mail service on their line, 
which, if accepted, will secure to the 
public certain additional postal facili- 
ties. 


FRAUDULENT MARKING OF MERCHAN.- 
DISE—THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 

field, Central) asked the Secretary to 

the Board of Trade, When the Select 

Committee on Bills in restraint of the 

Fraudulent Marking of Merchandise will 

be nominated ? 
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Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Dz Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
In answer to my hon. Friend, I can only 
say that I am as anxious as he is that 
there shall be no delay in forming the 
Committee on Bills relating to fraudulent 
marking. The formation of such a Com- 
mittee does not rest with me; but I be- 
lieve the names will be submitted to the 
House forthwith. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—THE WHITEBOY ACTS. 


Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, seeing 
that under the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill, it is proposed to 
give to two magistrates summary juris- 
diction and a maximum power of inflict- 
ing six months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour for offences under the Whiteboy 
Acts, he will have the Whiteboy Acts, 
or such portions of them as are to be in- 
corporated in the proposed Bill, printed 
along with the Bill, or separately, and 
distributed to Members, in order that 
the House may know what these offences 
are ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It appears 
to me that the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber is not unreasonable, and I shall 
make inquiry to see if it can be con- 
veniently carried out. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead) asked 
the right hon. Gentleman, whether it 
was not the case that previous to the 
passing of the Crimes Act in 1833, very 
elaborate Returns of this character and 
also giving the motive for these offences 
were laid on the Table of the House ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR thought it was 
extremely probable ; but he did not know 
that a precedent which appeared to have 
been ignored since 1833 was necessary to 
be followed in this case. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
Mr. Forster issued a large Blue Book on 
the subject ? 

[No reply. } 

ADMIRALTY—OBSOLETE AND 
USELESS SHIPS. 


Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, What principle is adopted in 
the disposal of obsolete and useless ships 
of the Royal Navy; whether they are 
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submitted to public competition and sold 
to the highest bidder, or are disposed of 
to one privileged firm under special 
arrangements on a schedule of prices 
provided by the Admiralty; if recom- 
mendations have been made to the Ad- 
miralty against this mode of disposal ; 
whether the Modeste, Sappho, Foam, 
Boxer, Benbow, and Teazer, were pur- 
chased by this one firm, and if he will 
state what they respectively realized ; if he 
is willing that certain firmson the Thames 
who have expressed themselves desirous 
to tender, should have the opportunity 
given them to do so ; and, also, if inthe 
case of unarmoured, wooden, and certain 
other vessels, the Admiralty could them- 
selves undertake the “‘ breaking up ”’ of 
such vessels with some saving to the 
Public Service, and provide work to 
many of the unemployed of the various 
shipyards ? 
ne SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 

RALTY (Mr. Forwoop) (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) (who replied) said: With 
respect to the obsolete vessels which the 
Board have determined to sell, tenders 
were invited by public advertisement in 
December last, and several offers re- 
ceived, but all were at so low a price 
that they were declined, and the vessels 
still remain unsold. No tender was on 
the last occasion received from any firm 
on the Thames. The Board are most 
anxious to extend the area of competi- 
tion, and are open to receive offers from 
any person willing to buy at a fair 
market price. As to the sixth paragraph, 
I am afraid it would not prove a saving 
to the Public Service for the Admiralty 
to undertake the breaking up of ships 
even at their own Dockyards, much less 
at the private shipyards. The demand 
for old materials is not so good at the 
outports as it is on the Thames. Should, 
however, we not obtain proper offers we 
shall have to re-consider the subject. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked, if it was impossible to use 
any of these vessels for training ships ? 

Mr. FORWOOD replied that none of 
them were condemned without proper 
examination and consideration. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE—CROWN 
OCOLONIES—THE STRAITS SETTLE- 
MENTS. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies, Whether any replies have been 
received from the Governors or Adminis- 
trators of Crown Colonies to any official 
invitation they may have received to 
take part in the Colonial Conference to 
assemble next Monday; and, whether 
the Government of the Straits Settle- 
ments is to be represented ; and, if not, 
whether the Conference will take into 
consideration the strategic importance 
of Singapore ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hotianp) (Hampstead) : On the 
25th of November last a Circular De- 
spatch was written to the Crown Oolo- 
nies inviting the Governors to recom- 
mend to the Secretary of State the names 
of gentlemen likely to be in England at 
the time of the Conference who could 
be present on behalf of their Colonies. 
Replies have been received from about 
19 of them; and I have, in accordance 
with the original intention, sent out in- 
vitations, paying attention, as far as 
practicable, to the suggestions of the 
Governors. It has been considered de- 
sirable to select, as far as possible, un- 
official gentlemen, rather than members 
of the Colonial Civil Service. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Paul Tidman, 
and Sir Andrew Clarke have been asked 
to be good enough to attend on April 
4. Mr. Anderson is a member of the 
Straits Legislative Council; and it is 
hoped will arrive in time. Mr. Paul 
Tidman’s name was suggested by the 
Straits Settlements Association, which 
was asked to propose a suitable candi- 
date; and Sir Andrew Clarke is a former 
Governor of the Colony, and late Inspec- 
tor General of Fortifications, and in that 
capacity was Chairman of the Colonial 
Defence Committee. The strategic im- 
portance of Singapore is fully recognized 
by the scheme of defence provided for 
it, which is being carried out at the joint 
expense of the Colonial and Imperial 
Governments. 


REGULATION OF RAILWAYS ACT, 
1868—SELBY RAILWAY BRIDGE. 


Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Whether it is a fact that the 
Selby Railway Bridge was condemned 
as unsafe, six years ago, by the Board 
of Trade; who is responsible for its 
safety ; and, whether there is any official 
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standard for measuring the distance be- 
tween recognized insecurity and probable 
catastrophe ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
I may at once let the hon. Member know 
that the North-Eastern Railway Bill of 
this Session takes powers to construct a 
new bridge in lieu of the existing bridge. 
The bridge at Selby was not condemned 
as unsafe six years ago by the Board 
of Trade, and the Compartiy are respon- 
sible for its safety. I may add that by 
the Regulation of Railways Act, 1868, a 
certificate is required from the Com- 
pany’s engineer that the works are 
maintained in good working condition 
and repair, such certificate Slee pub- 
lished with the Company’s half-yearly 
Reports. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—IMPORTATION OF CATTLE 
FROM IRELAND. 


Mr. O'DOHERTY (Donegal, N.) 
asked the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, Whether his attention has 
been called to the state in which Irish 
eattle are landed at British ports from 
cross-Channel steamers; whether he will 
inquire into the cause of their arriving 
in worse condition after eight or ten 
hours at sea than American cattle after 
10 or 12 days on the Atlantic; whether 
the Regulations provide for ventilation 
and sufficient air space, or only deal with 
standing room; and, whether the Go- 
vernment will cause a Departmental In- 
quiry into this important matter, with a 
view to meet the complaints of those in- 
terested in the trade on both sides of the 
Channel ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz DUCHY 
(Lord Joun Manners) (Leicestershire, 
E.): No complaints have been received 
recently of the state in which Irish cattle 
are landed at British ports; but Irish 
stores in the busy season are sometimes 
overcrowded, and are knocked about a 
good deal in crossing. The Regulations 
require the ventilation of vessels in such 
@ manner as to secure a proper supply 
of air in all states of weather. An 
exhaustive inquiry on the subject was 
held in 1878, the result of which was 
laid before Parliament, and nothing has 
since come to notice to call for further 
inquiry. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—GEORGE CHAPMAN, J.P., A 
BANKRUPT. 


Mr. MACLURE (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Stretford) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the reports 
of the examinations of George Chapman, 
J.P., a bankrupt, published in the Stock- 
port papers, in which he admitted very 
extensive breaches of trust and misap- 
propriation of trust monies; and, whe- 
ther he will call the attention of the 
Lord Chancellor to the matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
not seen the report of the proceedings in 
this case; but I have called the atten- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor to the hon. 
Member’s Question. 


WAR OFFICE — OFFENCES, &c. AT PO- 
LITICAL MEETINGS—THE QUEEN’S 
REGULATIONS. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether the Article of the Queen’s 
Regulations, section 6, paragraph 9, 
forbidding 


** Officers, Non-Commissioned officers, and 
private Soldiers to institute or take any part in 
any meetings, demonstrations, or processions 
for party or political purposes, in barracks, 
quarters, or camp, or in their vicinity,” 
is to be construed so as to prevent such 
officers and soldiers from attending, as 
part of the audience, a meeting held for 
the purpose of hearing a political leader 
speak; whether the officers and men 
are thereby forbidden to become mem- 
bers of a Parliamentary Debating 
Society, consisting of persons of all 
shades of political opinion ; and whether 
the said Article precludes officers and 
men from becoming members of such a 

artizan Association as the Primrose 

ague; and, ifso, what steps he will 
take to warn all those officers or non- 
commissioned officers who are members 
of the Primrose League that they are 
breaking the Queen’s Regulations ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): Provided that the conditions 
of the Article are complied with, my 
answer to all the Questions of the hon. 
Member is in the negative. 
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THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
RESIDENT MAGISTRACY. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will inform the House how many 
of the Resident Magistrates in Ireland 
were officers in the Army, Navy, or 
Constabulary before their appointment 
to the Magistracy; and, how many are 
Protestants ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I notice 
that a Return on this subject is down 
on the Paper to-day in the name of the 
hon. Member for the Stephen’s Green 
Division of Dublin (Mr. Gray). That 
Return gives the information asked for 
in the first paragraph of the Question. 
As regards the second paragraph, there 
is no official information as to the re- 
ligious profession of Resident Magis- 
trates; and I do not think it will be for 
the public advantage to make personal 
inquiry into the matter. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that a 
Return was recently laid on the Table 
giving the religious professions of 
magistrates other than Resident Magis- 
trates ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware of that. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER : If that 
is so, and if there is no objection to lay 
a Return with reference to the unpaid 
magistrates, will the right hon. Gentle- 
man say whether there should be any 
objection to give the same information 
in respect to the paid magistrates ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think it is 
quite possible that there may be ob- 
jections ; but I will re-consider the mat- 
ter, and if the right hon. Gentleman 
will repeat the Question I will answer it 
later on. 

Mr. H. J. GILL (Limerick): Is the 
hon. Gentleman aware that the informa- 
tion is already in the possession of the 
Government in the Irish Census Re- 
turns ? 


[No reply. } 
POST OFFICE—THE TRANS-CONTI- 
NENTAL MAIL SERVICE. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether, in the agreement for the car- 
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riage of British mails for Australia, the 
East, &c., across the Continent, and 
under which we submit to a toll of 14d. 
per letter, there is any Clause compelling 
us to send the whole of our mails by 
that route ; and, if so, whether penalties 
for breach of agreement are provided ; 
and, secondly, what steps he is taking 
to secure the use of the Trans-Conti- 
nental service on more equitable and 
reasonable terms ? 

Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
Under the agreement referred to by the 
hon. Member, the British Post Office is 
bound to send by the accelerated Indian 
mail train all mails for the East which 
make use of the Brindisi route, and this 
in return for concessions granted by the 
French and Italian Post Offices. Any 
breach of the agreement would simply 
lead to its termination. I have already 
stated, in reply to a previous Question 
of the hon. Member, that it is intended 
to make renewed efforts to obtain more 
favourable terms for the transit of the 
Indian mail vid Brindisi as soon as the 
new service for the Australian mails is 
settled. Pending the settlement of that 
question, negotiations could not be opened 
with advantage. 


POST OFFICE CONTRACTS—CONVEY- 
ANCE OF THE INDIAN MAILS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether a saving of £107,000 per 
annum has been made by ‘ae new con- 
tract just concluded for the conveyance 
of the Indian Mails; whether the total 
revenue from the Indian Mail Service is 
only £55,000 a-year; and, whether he 
proposes to avail himself of this saving 
(under which, as compared with the 
previous cost of the service, the whole 
of the mails to India and the East 
might be carried free), to make a sub- 
stantial reduction in the rates of postage, 
approximating them, as far as possible, 
to the rates from France and Germany, 
which are only half the rates charged 
on letters posted for India in Eng- 
land ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): There 
will be a saving, as the hon. Member 
supposes, of £107,000 a-year under the 
new contract for the India and China 
Mail Service, which comes into operation 
early next year. The sum of £55,000 
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a-year is the estimated amount of re- 
venue derived from that portion of the 
postage which is proper to the Contract 
Packet Service. As to any reduction of 
postage rates, consequent on the saving 
under the new contract, that is a ques- 
tion which it will not rest with me to 
determine. I may add that, even under 
the terms of the new contract, there will 
still be a considerable loss on the Indian 
Postal Service. 


SUPPLY—THE ESTIMATES—THE CON- 
TROLLER OF STAMPS AND STORES, 
AND CHIEF INSPECTOR OF TAXES— 
SALARIES. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether the salaries of 
the Controller of Stamps and Stores, and 
of the Chief Inspector of Taxes, at 
Somerset House, have been respectively 
increased from £1,000 to £1,100 per 
annum, as indicated by the Estimates 
for the ensuing financial year; and, if 
so, on what date the increase in each 
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case first took effect ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) | 
(Leeds, N.): The salaries of the officials 
in question have been increased as stated. | 
In the case of the Controller of Stamps 
and Stores the increase was sanctioned 
in August, and took effect from the Ist 
of October, 1886, and in that of the Chief 
Inspector of Taxes the increase was 
sanctioned in April of last year, and took 
effect from the first of May last. Per- 
haps I ought to add that new and addi- 
tional duties have been imposed on both 
these officers; and in the case of the 
Controller of Stamps the £100 a-year 
will be repaid by the Indian Govern- 
ment. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT—TRAM- 
WAY SERVANTS — ‘COOK v. THE 
NORTH METROPOLITAN TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY.” 

Mx. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the judgment 
of the Queen’s Bench Division, on 
Saturday last, in the case of ‘‘ Cook v. 
The North Metropolitan Tramways Com- 
pany,” which decides that a driver of a 
tramcar is not entitled to the benefit of 
the Employers’ Liability Act ; and whe. 
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ther he will see that the drivers and con- 
ductors of tramcars shall be included in 
the promised Bill amending and renew- 
ing the said Act ? 

nE SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
seen the case referred to, and it is my 
intention to include tramway servants in 
the Employers’ Liability Bill. 


FINANCE—REVENUE AND EXPENDI- 
TURE — EXCHEQUER ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether there is any objection to pub- 
lishing a statement, at the close of the 
financial year, showing the Exchequer 
issues for expenditure as well as the 
Revenue receipts, and also an account 
of any unexpended balances from the 
previous year which may have been 
available during the year in aid of the 
expenditure of the several Departments ; 
and, whether there is any reason why 
the condition of the expenditure, which 
is regularly stated in the weekly account, 
should not equally be set forth in the 
final account at the close of the financial 
year ? 

THeCHANCELLOR or roz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The statement which 
was made publicat the close of the financial 
year mainly consists of a comparative 
statement of the Revenue, and the 
weekly account published in Zhe Gazette 
gives the total expenditure as well as 
receipts. It has always been the custom 
to withhold the last account of the year 
until the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has made his Financial Statement. It 
has always been reserved to him to deal 
with the full facts. I propose, on this 
occasion, to follow the precedent of my 
Predecessors; but I will undertake to 
consider the question before I intro- 
duce my Budget of 1887-8, and de- 
cide whether I shall be able to act 
upon it. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman tell us when 
his Financial Statement will be made? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, Sir; I have 
much pleasure in stating that it will be 
made as soon as possible after the second 


reading of the Criminal Law Amend- 


ment (Ireland) Bill. 
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CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—THE RESIDENT MA- 
GISTRATES. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Is it intended 
that the Resident Magistrates who will 
exercise jurisdiction under the Criminal 
Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill shall be 
irremovable except on an Address from 
both Houses ; if not, will any guarantees 
be taken to render them independent of 
the Executive for the time being; what 
salary will they receive; will they be 
confined in the exercise of their powers 
to one district, or will they be transfer- 
able from one place to another at the 
ee of the Government; and, are 

esident Magistrates at present ap- 
pointed for a definite period, or how ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Go- 
vernment propose to follow the precedent 
set by the Crimes Act of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir William Har- 
court. There will be no alteration in 
status of the Resident Magistrates. The 
conditions of the appointment and sala- 
ries of these officers are fixed by Statute. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) 
wished to have an answer to the Ques- 
tion, if the Resident Magistrates were 
at present appointed for a definite 
period, or how ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
stated that the conditions on which they 
held office were prescribed by Statute. 
He believed, as a matter of fact, that 
the Statute laid down that they should 
be appointed by order of the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked whether the Statute did 
not lay down that a definite number 
should be appointed ; and, whether that 
number had not been exceeded? 

[No reply. ] 

CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—A PURCHASE BILL. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 

asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

Is it intended that the Criminal Law 

Amendment (Ireland) Bill shall not be- 

come operative unless a Purchase Bill 

becomes Law, and can he give the num- 

- ber of prosecutions in each of the fol- 

lowing cases :-— 


** Out of six cases of murderjthere was one 
conviction ; out of 16 cases of firing at the 
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person there was one conviction; out of 21 


cases of burglary there were four convictions ; 
out of 43 cases of firing at dwellings there was 
no conviction; out of 73 cases of maiming 
cattle there was no conviction ? ”” 


Tae CHANCELLOR ortue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen, St. oe 
Hanover Square): The Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill will be- 
come operative as soon as it has received 
the sanction of Parliament. The Go- 
vernment do not propose to tie the two 
measures mentioned together; but it 
will be an immense satisfaction to Her 
Majesty’s Government if they are able 
to pass the Land Purchase Bill this 
Session, as well as the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill. With regard to the 
statistics about which the hon. and 
learned Member inquires, I cannot state 
the number of prosecutions in each 
case; but I presume the hon. and 
learned Member will be satisfied if I 
name the number of cases in which of- 
fenders were made amenable, that being 
the ordinary form in which Returns are 
presented to Parliament. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Returned for 
trial before a jury is the point of my 
Question. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The ordinary form 
in which the statistics have been pre- 
sented to Parliament, if I am not mis- 
taken, is a tabular form giving, first, 
the number of offences; secondly, the 
number made amenable; and, thirdly, 
the number of convictions obtained. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: That is not the 
point. The right hon. Gentieman stated 
in his speech that juries had failed to 
convict in certain cases, and I want to 
know how many of these cases were 
brought before juries ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I will give the 
number of cases in which they were 
made amenable. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What we un- 
derstand by ‘‘ being made amenable” 
is being arraigned. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I will present the 
figures as they have been previously 
given to Parliament. There are two 
difficulties with which the Government 
have to deal—the difficulty of getting 
evidence, and the difficulty of obtaining 
convictions upon evidence. The clause 
of the Government Bill with regard to a 
preliminary inquiry, without any spe- 
cific person being charged with crime, is 
intended to deal with that part of the 














War Office 


difficulty which consists in getting evi- 
dence; and there are other clauses of 
the Bill directed to the same object. 
These are the figures: Out of the six 
cases of murder, there were three in 
which no evidence at all could be ob- 
tained in order to make a person 
amenable. There were three in which 
persons were made amenable, and one 
in which a conviction was obtained. In 
the 16 cases of firing at the person, 
there were seven in which persons were 
made amenable, and in one case a con- 
viction was obtained. Inthe 21 cases 
of burglary, there were eight in which 
persons were made amenable, and four 
in which convictions were obtained. In 
the 43 cases of firing into dwelling- 
houses, there were five in which persons 
were made amenable, and no con- 
victions were obtained ; and out of the 
73 cases of that detestable crime, the 
maiming of cattle, there were only 
two in which persons could be made 
amenable, and no one was convicted. 
No evidence could be obtained with 
regard to those crimes. The upshot 
of the whole is that out of the 159 
crimes of a most serious character, there 
were only 25 in which any person could 
be made amenable, and only six in 
which convictions could be obtained ; so 
that there are 24 chances to one in 
favour of the escape of a criminal in 
a case of agrarian outrage. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) asked, whether it was not the 
fact that in some of those cases which 
were given as cases in which a convic- 
tion could not be obtained the prisoners 
were still in custody, and that trials in 
many eases were still pending ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I cannot answer 
that question without inquiry. The 
Return has already been laid on the 
Table of the House, and hon. Members 
will be able to examine it for them- 
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selves. I have dealt with the a as 
they have always been presented to the 
House. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
any objection to give the number of 
prisoners arraigned, and the number of 
convictions ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : That is a question 
for the Chief Secretary for Ireland. I 
have dealt fairly with the figures as 
they have been previously presented to 
the House. 


{Maron $1, 1887} 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY then put his 
question to the Chief Secretary. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I will make 
inquiry. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Arising out of this subject, 
may I ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether it is not a principle of the 
English law that every man accused of 
crime shall be deemed innocent until he 
is proved guilty; and, if so, by what 
right 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Mr. 
Hanbury. [{ Laughter. ] 





WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT) — DEFECTIVE WEAPONS — 
THE CUTLASS COMMITTEE. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked 
the Surveyor General of the Ordnance, 
Whether any, and, if any, what, tests 
have since 1871 been substituted for 
those which were in use in that year, 
and which the Cutlass Committee has 
shown to be wholly useless; when such 
fresh tests were instituted, who is re- 
sponsible for them, and whether they 
are, in the opinion of the Surveyor 
General, still adequate; whether he 
will publish the correspondence be- 
tween the Committee and Major Gene- 
ral Alderson, Director of Artillery and 
Stores, mentioned in the Report; who 
is responsible for the appointment of 
the Superintendents of the Enfield Fae- 
tory, under whose superintendence such 
mismanagement and inefficiency have 
been shown to exist; and what gua- 
rantee is taken that the officials ap- 
pointed to posts requiring technical 
knowledge and experience in manu- 
facture possess such knowledge and 
experience ? 

Tae SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Nortnoote) (Exeter): As regards the 
first three paragraphs of my hon. 
Friend’s Question, if he will wait the 
production of the evidence taken before 
the Cutlass Committee, which will, I 
hope, be issued next week, and which 
will include a Paper of General Alder- 
son’s, he will find full information. As 
regards the last two paragraphs the 
answer is, the Secretary of State for 
War for the time being, who is respon- 
sible to Parliament for the appoint- 
ments he makes. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS IN 
MINES—COAL MINES REGULATION 
BILL. 


Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether he is 
prepared to adopt the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission for the Pre- 
vention of Accidents in Mines, with 
regard to the prohibition of the use of 
gunpowder in fiery or dusty mines, and 
the substitution of other explosives in 
properly protected cartridges; and, 
whether the Coal Mines Regulation 
Bill is likely to be reached this Ses- 
sion ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion have been carefully considered, and 
the Bill imposes special restrictions on 
blasting in fiery mines and dusty mines, 
and in certain cases in which gunpowder 
is prohibited allows the use of high ex- 
plosives, with water or the like appli- 
ances. The Bill will be circulated at 
once, and I still hope it will be passed 
this Session. 


COTTAGE ALLOTMENTS—LEGIS- 
LATION. 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, having regard to the import- 
ance of legislation upon the subject of 
allotments being proceeded with at the 
earliest possible date, the Government 
will bring in their promised Allotments 
Bill directly after Easter, and arrange so 
that it and the Cottagers’ (Allotments) 
Bill, the Allotments and Cottage Gardens 
Compensation Bill, the Allotments of 
Land Bill, and the Parish Allotments 
Committees Bill may be read a second 
time and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I must 
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SCOTCH FISHERY BOARD—RE-OON- 
STITUTION. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Government intend to re- 
constitute the Scotch Fishery Board by 
placing thereon some persons practically 
acquainted with the fishing industry ; or 
whether, on the termination of the 
tenure of office of the existing Board, it 
is intended to re-appoint the existing 
members of the Board; and, when the 
Annual Report of the Scotch Fishery 
Board will be laid upon the Table of the 
House? The hon. Member also asked 
whether any changes were contemplated 
with regard to the scientific advisers of 
the Board ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): I cannot 
answer the last Question without Notice. 
The question of the re-constitution of the 
Fishery Board is receiving the attention 
of the Government, and will be duly 
considered prior to October next, when 
the term of office of six members of the 
Board expires. It is hoped that the 
Annual Report of the Board will be laid 
upon the Table of the House about the 
end of May. The preparation of the 
Report, which will this year contain, 
besides the usual elaborate statistics of 
various fisheries, details of the experi- 
ments made in the waters closed against 
beam trawling, necessarily involves the 
expenditure of much time and labour. 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS—THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Royal Commission on Civil Establish- 
ments has completed its inquiry into the 
establishment of the War Office; and, 
whether the Commission will issue 
separate Reports on the completion of 
| their inquiry into the respective Depart- 
|merts, and so avoid the long delay 

which must occur if their Report is de- 
ferred until the whole of the Establish- 
| ments have undergone investigation ? 





repeat the answer I have already given! Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
to similar Questions. I cannot make | Samira) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
any arrangement with regard to Bills | informed that the Commission on Civil 
with which the Government are anxious | Establishments has not entirely com- 
to proceed in this House, until the! pleted its inquiry into the establishment 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill | of the War Office; and, further, that it 
is disposed of. is the intention of the Commissioners to 
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present Reports ad interim as they find 
it possible during the course of their in- 
vestigation. 
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ARMY AND NAVY ESTIMATES — THE 
COMMITTEE OF EXAMINATION. 


Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he proposes to have one or two 
Committees to examine the Army and 
Navy Estimates ; of how many Members 
will such Committee or Committees con- 
sist; whether they will have power to 
call and examine witnesses from the 
Government Offices and elsewhere ; whe- 
ther, after the Committee or Committees 
have reported, the Estimates will still 
require to be submitted to the House 
and voted in the usual way; and, whe- 
ther he will undertake that ample time 
shall be allowed for this important duty 
of the House ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): It is 
proposed, following the precedent of the 
former Committee, to refer both the 
Army and Navy Estimates to the same 
Committee, and that it should have the 
usual power of sending for persons, 
papers, and records. Nowithstanding 
the reference to the Committee, the 
Estimates must be voted in the usual 
way in Committee of the Whole House. 
When the House has agreed to the 
appointment of this Committee, the 
number and constitution of the Com- 
mittee must be considered in consulta- 
tion between the various Parties in the 
House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked how many Members there would 
be on the Committee ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not able to 
say absolutely; but I think it is pro- 
posed that the number should be 25. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE — THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment that India shall be wholly un- 
represented at the Conference, which is 
to be held in London next month, for 
the purpose, chiefly, of discussing the 
subjects of Imperial Postage and Im- 
perial Defence ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarre) (Strand, Westminster): It is 
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not proposed that India should be 
officially represented at the Colonial 
Conference; but should it be desired by 
the Secretary of State for India that any 
person should be present on behalf of 
India during the discussion on postal 
and telegraphic communications, an 
invitation will be sent to the persons he 
may nominate for that purpose. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
DEATH OF HANLON—ARREST OF 
SUB-INSPECTOR SOMERVILLE AND 
CONSTABLE WARD. 

Mr. LANE (Cork Co., E.): I wish to 
ask the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether it was by his instructions that 
Sub-Inspector Somerville and Constable 
Ward, who were in custody charged 
with wilful murder, were allowed out on 
their own recognizances by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench ; and, whether they have 
been permitted to resume their duties in 
the Royal Irish Constabulary pending 
their trial ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I gave no instructions what- 
ever, as to the amount of bail; but I did 
in this case what I am in the habit of 
doing in all other cases — when the in- 
formations were laid before me I con- 
sidered them; and, concerning that 
justice so required, I instructed the Re- 
presentatives of the Crown to consent to 
their being allowed out on bail; but it 
was for the Court to fix the amount of 
the bail. I have nothing whatever to do 
with the resumption of their duties. 

Mr. LANE: I wish to ask the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, if he ap- 
proves of these two men, who are charged 
with wilful murder, being let out on 
their own recognizances ? 

Mr. HOLMES: Certainly. I ap- 
prove of any decision given by a Court 
of competent jurisdiction. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): I wish to ask the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, Whether it is 
the intention of the Representatives of 
the Government to bring these two men 
charged with murder before a Bench of 
Magistrates, and to prefer an indictment 
against them; or, whether they are 
going to proceed against them by in- 
quisition of the Coroner ? 

Mr. HOLMES : I propose to consider 
the matter in due course. I have not 
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yet had an opportunity of consulting 
with the Crown Solicitor on the point; 
but, as the hon. and learned Member is 
aware, matters cannot be done all at 
once. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) —CRIMINAL STATISTICS — 
POLICE REPORTS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR( Donegal, 
E.) asked the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in refer- 
ence to the numbers he had given, 
Whether he was aware that the criminal 
statistics of Ireland furnished the 
number of the offences reported to the 
police as compared with the number of 
convictions, whereas the statistics of this 
country showed only the number of 
persons committed and the number of 
persons convicted; and, whether he 
would furnish a Return giving similar 
information for both countries, that 
was—the number of crimes of different 
kinds which were reported by the police 
in this country ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, that 
surely the hon. Member must know that 
that matter was entirely out of his 
Department. He had used the figures 
as to crime in Ireland according to the 
customary form in which they were sup- 
plied to the House. The preparation of 
criminal statistic’ rested with the Home 
Secretary and the Chief Secretary for 
Treland. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the ChiefSecretary, 
Whether it was not customary, and the 
practice until, I think, Midsummer, 
1886, to lay before the House the tables 
which enabled those who read them to 
find out how many persons were made 
amenable and returned for trial, how 
many were convicted, and various other 
particulars ; and why these Returns are 
not now laid before us ? 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I rather 
think that they are still laid. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY dissented. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Attorney General 
for Ireland to explain what was the 
meaning of the term ‘‘ made amenable.” 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 


Mr. Holmes 
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versity), said, that the hon. Member was 
ss aware that the Returns laid 

efore Parliament had been given for a 
great number of years. The inter- 
pretation which he was in the habit of 
placing on persons being described as 
made amenable, was that they were 
brought for trial before a Court of 
competent jurisdiction. The cases to 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
referred were all brought either before 
the Court of Quarter Sessions or the 
Court of Assize and tried before a jury. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
That does not, I presume, include per- 
sons who are merely brought before 
magistrates at Petty Sessions ? 

Mr. HOLMES: I think not, Sir. I 
think it means that they are brought 
before a Court competent to try the case. 

Mr. CHANUE (Kilkenny, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary, whether he would 
lay upon the Table of the House a State- 
ment of the number of outrages reported 
within the last 12 months by bailiffs, 
rent agents, emergency men, and persons 
caring evicted farms ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I cannot 
undertake to make inquiry into each 
case. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Se 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

MOTION FOR LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [FOURTH NIGHT. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [28th March], 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make better provision for the prevention and 
punishment of Crime in Ireland ; and for other 
purposes relating thereto.”’"—(Mr, Arthur Bal- 


Sour.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that when the Government brought 
in a Coercion Bill the onus proband: of 
showing its necessity obviously rested 
with those who introduced it, and the 
Opposition were not bound to find argu- 
ments against it. That was all the more 
necessary on the present occasion, be- 
cause the presumption was that any 
Ooercion Bill for Ireland would prove a 
failure. Were it not so they would not 
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89 
now be dealing with the 87th Coercion 


Bill. The only hon. Member of the 
House who appeared to be under the 
impression that Coercion Bills ever 
roved successful, was the right hon. 
ember for West Birmizgham (Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain). That right hon. 
Gentleman boasted and gloried the other 
day over the fact that the Crimes Act of 
1882 had proved successful. He had no 
doubt that the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman had great weight with the 
Party opposite ; but he did not think they 
would outweigh those used by the Prime 
Minister in his speech at Newport, who 
said it was not true that the Crimes Act 
of that year did diminish outrages. What 
was the argument used in support of 
this Bill? Practically it was a syllogism. 
They were told that it was the first duty 
of a Government to maintain law and 
order in Ireland, and that therefore the 
Government was justified in asking for 
these exceptional powers. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) altogether denied the pre- 
misses and the conclusion of the syl- 
logism. They had had three speeches 
from the Front Treasury Bench in 
favour of the present measure. The 
speech of the noble Lord the First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 
consisted almost entirely of the old stable 
hack—an attack on the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone). When hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had nothing to say that was germane to 
the subject they immediately turned on 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, 
and tried to prove that he was one of the 
most dangerous—not to say wicked— 
Ministers who had ever existed, or who 
ever would exist. [ Cheers. | Precisely, he 
thought so. When the noble Lord had 
gone through the usual attack on the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, he 
proceeded to praise his brother. Fra- 
ternal affection was all very well, but 
there were so many Gentlemen connected 
with the Peerage on the Treasury Bench 
that their debates would never come to 
an end if those Gentlemen were each to 
get up and for an hour defend their own 
relatives. The noble Lord said his 
brother’s tenants loved their landlord 
because they had voted against the Home 
Rule candidate. How did he know how 
they had voted? Those unfortunate 
eople were so intimidated by their land- 
ord that they could not call their souls 
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to prove and to show that they had voted 
in favour of their landlord in order that 
his brother might come down to that 
House and give it as evidence that they 
loved him. Well, avery short time ago 
the leaseholders on the Duke of Aber- 
corn’s estate held a meeting and de- 
nounced the treatment they received. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) had also 
attacked the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian, and his speech, though much 
lauded in the newspapers, was merely an 
amplification ofthe speech of theright hon. 
Gentleman the late Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. John Morley). The late Chief 
Secretary laid it down that the first duty 
of the Government was to maintain law 
and order. Now, he (Mr. Labouchere) 
entirely denied that proposition. Law 
and order should not be bracketed to- 
gether, because the worst disorders that 
ever occurred in the world were due to 
laws—to unjust laws. Just laws were 
all very well, but unjust laws promoted 
disorder. It was the common parrot cry 
of despots that it was necessary to 
strengthen the law to maintain law 
and order. The Emperor of Russia had 
transported half the people of Poland 
on the plea of maintaining law and 
order there. The Emperor Napoleon 
was never tired of saying that he wished 
to maintain law and order whenever he 
wanted to transport French people to 
Cayenne. Charles I. wanted to main- 
tain law and order, and the people, most 
properly, cut his head off. James II. 
wanted to maintain law and order, and 
he was turned out of thecountry. Why 
was there disorder now in Ireland? Be- 
cause they were always maintaining exe- 
crable laws there in defiance of the will 
of the Irish people. What Gentlemen 
on the Government side of the House 
did not seem to understand was that 
they were not dealing with individuals, 
but with a nation. It was the first right 
of a nation not only to make their laws, 
but to be the judge of their laws. Let 
them allow Ireland to make its own laws, 
and they would have no reason to com- 
plain. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary told them that Bili was 

erfectly legitimate, because the Liberals 
fad also proposed Ooercion Bills. His 
withers were unwrung because he had 
voted against previous Ooercion Bills ; 
but it did not necessarily follow because 


or their votes their own; and they had | the Liberal Party were in favour of Coer- 


[Fourth Night.] 
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cion Bills five years ago that they should 
be in favour of them now. On the con- 
trary, they had tried them and found 
them to fail, and they were determined 
to have nothing to do with them in 
future. When a doctor had tried a par- 
ticular remedy on 100 patients, and they 
had all died, ought he to go on applying 
it to 100 more patients? The remedy of 
the Liberal Party was Home Rule, and 
if that were adopted coercion would not 
be necessary. The Gentlemen who called 
themselves Unionists seemed determined 
to act like George III., and to persist 
in their errors until they should be 
compelled to abandon them by some 
calamity analogous to the American War 
of Independence. In the Southern 
States of America, during the time of 
Mr. Andrew Johnson and his successors, 
intimidation and outrage flourished. In 
1876, when Home Rule was granted to 
those States, all the terrorism and out- 
rage ceased, and the Union of the 
American States was built upon recog- 
nized Home Rule. The Liberal Party 
had a remedy, and they knew perfectly 
well that if that remedy were adopted 
coercion would become unnecessary. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech in intro- 
ducing the matter was not distinguished 
by his usual clearness. It was vague, 
incoherent, and contradictory. He must 
say—speaking artistically—that he was 
exceedingly disappointed with it. The 
right hon. Gentleman appeared to know 
nothing about Ireland; but that was 
not his fault, as he was a Scotchman who 
had no connection with Ireland. He did 
think, however, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might have got up his case s 
little better. He seemed to be under 
the impression that a Ooercion Bill 
ought to be passed for Ireland. He did 
not know particularly why, and he did 
not particularly care. Some sort of 
reasons ought, he supposed, to be given 
for it, and so he gave them; but, after 
stating his reasons, he added—“ On 
these I do not rely.” His whole speech 
was that of one who was content to base 
his action on the principle, ‘‘ Sie volo, sic 
jubeo.” Theright hon. Gentleman drew 
a terrible picture of Ireland and the 
anarchy which prevailed in the greater 
part of the country. He said if a man 
remained in his house during the night 
the odds were that he would be shot; if 
he went out the odds were that on his 
return he would find that his wife and 
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daughters would be ravished. Hon. 
Members from Ireland must judge whe- 
ther that was a fair and legitimate pic- 
ture; but then, the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought he must give some statistics. 
He seemed to have a kind of contempt 
for statistics—the same contempt as Mr. 
Mantalini had for halfpence. But the 
right hon. Gentleman did quote some 
statistics, and stated that since last July 
755 crimes, not political or agrarian 
crimes, had come before the Courts, and 
that 531 crimes of which no clue had 
been found had been committed. These 
figures, however, only showed that three 
crimes were committed per diem ; while 
in London, in nearly every Police Court, 
three men were committed for trial every 
day. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that juries would not convict. He should 
like to draw the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to the following evidence of 
the Crown Solicitor for Tipperary, Mr. 
G. Bolton, given before the Select Com- 
mittee on Irish Jury Laws in 1881 :— 

‘* There is no difficulty whatever in getting 
convictions for robberies or larcenies, because 
in Tipperary these offences have always been 
suneleh as disgraceful. If you ask a prisoner 
whether he has been convicted, he will reply, 
‘Yes; but, thank God, it was for nothing dis- 
graceful.’ ’’ 

The right hon. Gentleman had not 
been quite fair in his selection of 
lege from Judges’ charges, for 

e picked and chose them to suit his 
ease. Everybody knew that an Irish 
Judge was made a Judge because he 
was a partizan. There was not asingle 
Judge on the Bench who had not spoken 
in EE to the National League. 
[Mr. T. M. Hearty: Yes, Baron Dowse. } 
Well, there was one, but one swallow 
could not make a summer. About the 
judicial harangues referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, there was this peculiarity that they 
were all made at a time when there hap- 
pened to be a vacancy in the Court of 
Common Pleas. Surely, that was an 
odd coincidence? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had supplemented his case by a 
series of anecdotes. There was nothing 
more objectionable than for a Minister 
of the Crown to ask the House to pass a 
Bill the necessity for which was sup- 
ported by anonymous anecdotes. But if 
the right hon. Gentleman could not give 
some authority for his stories, he ought 
not to have quoted them. He told one 
story of somebody who went to the 
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Usher of the Court to ask him some 


question about serving ona jury. Now, 
that story must have been told by the 
Usher to somebody else, who told it to 
somebody else, and so it at last got to 
the ears of somebody in Dublin Castle, 
who passed it on to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. Now, really that kind of thing 
was too bad. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman actually accused the National 
League of putting down crime; he said 
the actual number of crimes had de- 
creased through the intimidation of the 
League. The right hon. Gentleman 
had very few figures to give them. He 
did not base his Bill on figures. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, however, said that this 
would not do, remembering that when 
the late Mr. Forster wanted to bring in 
a Coercion Bill he produced a large Blue 
Book full of cases of crime, most of 
which, however, were afterwards ex- 
ploded in the House. The right hen. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer produced some figures. He 
spoke of a number of 1,566 offences in 
Ireland; but he told the House nothing 
about them, and the House wanted to 
know—they wanted to know how many 
of those offences were mere threatening 
letters, how many were tried, and how 
many were made amenable to the law. 
The right hon. Gentleman need not shrug 
his shoulders? They claimed it as a right 
that before any Coercion Bill was passed 
in the House deve upon the number of 
crimes committed in Ireland, that they 
should be clearly set down in a Blue 
Book, so that hon. Members might know 
all about them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that juries would not convict. 
Very likely they would not for political 
offences. The peculiarity of juries in 
that respect was not confined to Ireland ; 
the liberties of England were due to the 
determination of English juries not to 
convict in political cases. Did the right 
hon. Gentleman remember the trial of 
Queen Caroline? On that famous occa- 
sion all the Liberals voted on one side 
and all the Tories on the other, and they 
all declared that they voted according to 
their honour and conscience, yet nobody 

roposed on that occasion to abolish the 
Mouse of Lords. He wished they had. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had declared 
that the reason for bringing prisoners 
from Ireland to this country was that 
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the safety of the jurors might not be 
jeopardized. In Ireland, the right hon. 
Gentleman said—‘‘The names of jurors 
are made public, and that is un-Constitu- 
tional.” The right hon. Gentleman ap- 
parently had forgotten that the names of 
jurors were made public in this country 
also. They were called from the panel, 
and anybody in Court at the time could 
take a noteofthem. He thought it was 
not so surprising that juries should be 
bad in Ireland, as that any juries should 
be good, considering the way in which 
not only this Government but others as 
well had tried to get convictions by 
a juries—thus demoralizing and 

iscrediting the jurysystem. Hethought, 
then, that they might take it that there 
was no exceptional crime in Ireland. 
With regard to what had been said as 
to agrarian crime, that was a mere pre- 
text. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had attacked the National League, and 
had complained that it had been the 
head of the Plan of Campaign. Asa 
matter of fact, the National League had 
nothing to do with the Plan of Cam- 
paign, and had kept out of it. For his 
own part, he believed that the Plan of 
Campaign was perfectly legitimate. It 
had not been quite technically legal, 
perhaps, in some points, but it had re- 
tained the spirit of the law at the ex- 

ense, perhaps, of the letter; it had 

een simply a plan to enable those per- 
sons who lived on estates which were 
admitted even by the Government to be 
rack-rented, to carry out the principles 
of the Land Act of 1881. Those prin- 
ciples were that the first charge on the 
land was the right of the occupier to live 
and thrive, and that rent was but the 
second charge, the margin which existed 
after the first charge had been fully met. 
In the cases dealt with by the Plan of 
Campaign this had not been the case; 
the tenants could not live and thrive. 
Some of them, perhaps, could ; but they 
had been quite right to stick together, 
rich and poor. The right hon. Gentle. 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been indignant at the Plan of Cam- 

aign being compared to a trade union; 
But Sir George Cornewall Lewis had de- 
scribed Whiteboy associations as trade 
unions for the protection of the pea- 
santry, and the plan was an adaptation, 
mutatis mutandis, of the principles of a 
trade union. The right hon. Gentleman 
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to consider property an absolute fetish. 
For his own part, he had never known 
enyone who was such an abject wor- 
chipper of the golden calf as the right 
hon. Gentleman. Let it be a rack-rent- 
ing Irish landlord or a usurious Egyp- 
tian bondholder, the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s ery, like Shylock’s, was always 
for ‘‘ the bond, the bond,”’ on the ground 
that ‘‘ contracts must be maintained.” 
But he (Mr. Labouchere) would inform 
him that there was no contract where 
there was either force or fraud, and the 
Irish peasants had been forced into their 
bargains by being told that it was neces- 
sary in order to get the benefits of the 
Act. They had heard a good deal about 
robbery, but he thought the robbers 
were the landlords and not the tenants. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had made the remarkable dis- 
covery that the National League was a 
political institution, and had told them 
with horror depicted in his face of a 
speech of the hon. Member for North 
Fermanagh (Mr. W. H. Redmond) 
about striking a blow for the Irish 
nation and the green flag. Butthat was 
precisely what everybody knew the Irish 
people weredoing. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman had fallen back on Boycot- 
ting and intimidation, and had given 
some general evidence to show what that 
intimidation was—among that evidence 
being the case of the midwife who had 
not been allowed to attend on the wife 
of a Boycotted man, But Zhe St. James’s 
Gazette boasted that that was their 
story. Where did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman get it from? From The St. 
James's Gazelle? [Mr. A. J. Batrour: 
No.} At all events, Zhe St. James’s 
Gazette claimed the story as its exclusive 
property. He confessed for his part 
that he would not believe one single 
story on the evidence of Zhe St. James’s 
Gazette. Why, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would next quote Zhe Times / 
They had had a horrible story in Zhe 
Times the other day, which had since 
been contradicted, or the right hon. 
Gentleman would no doubt have cited it, 
as to some people having been ravished. 
The story had been denied in that 
House, but he would point out that Zhe 
Times had never denied the story. He 
cited this to show of how little value 
these cock-and-bull stories were with 
regard to Ireland. Then they had 
heard the story from the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
about the child which had been refused 
food and had died. But it had turned 
out that that had happened as long ago 
as 1883, and also, as far as the evidence 
went from which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had quoted, there was nothing to 
show that the child was not still living. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had accused the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian of attempting to palliate 
outrages, but the right hon. Gentleman 
had done nothing of the kind. He had 
had a perfect right to say that they ought 
not on account of one single case to 
crush out the liberties of a people, and 
he had had a perfect right to point out 
that that particular form of barbarity 
had been introduced by ourselves while 
engaged in such an attempt. There was 
very gross exaggeration with regard to 
these stories from Ireland. Emergency 
men and the men who took farms from 
which others had been evicted were the 
most disreputable class in Ireland, and 
wished to curry favour with those who 
employed them. Among the tenants 
they were ever hearing of some wonder- 
ful Nicodemus who sneaked to the land- 
lord in the middle of the night and told 
him he was in despair and hoped he 
would take the rent, but at the same 
time issue a writ against him in case he 
should be intimidated. Why, there 
were sneaks everywhere, and these were 
simply specimens of the men who run 
with the hare and hunt wita the hounds. 
He was exceedingly surprised at the 
right hon. Gentleman making any point 
of the 836 persons who were alleged to 
have been intimidated, because his argu- 
ment was that the entire Irish nation 
was intimidated by the National League, 
and not 836 persons merely. A distine- 
tion had been drawn in those cases be- 
tween partially and wholly Boycotted 
eases. What was the difference? Did 
the latter mean exclusive dealing, and 
the former that if a man went into a 
shop and asked for six eggs he was only 
given three? He fully admitted that 
Boycotting would be wrong in a country 
such as England, where the laws had the 
sanction of the people ; but in a country 
like Ireland, where alien law existed, he 
was not sure that he would consider it 
wrong on the part of Irishmen to refuse 
to deal with a man who was to all in- 
tents and purposes the enemy of his 
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country. He happened to be in the 
North of Italy when the Austrians 
were there, and habitual Boycotting 
went on in Milan and Venice, and else- 
where. The Austrian officers would go 
to one café and the Italians to another ; 
and if an Austrian officer went into a 
café which was frequented by the 
Italians, the latter would rise en masse 
and go out. This, however, was simply 
accepted by the Austrians as the natural 
consequence of a foreign domination. 
But to look nearer home, what was 
the Primrose League but a gigantic 
religious, political, and social Boycotting 
association? If he were to cite cases of 
Boycotting by the Primrose League, he 
should have to go on till 12 o’clock at 
night. Again, were not Dissenters 
habitually Boycotted in this country? 

Cries of ‘‘No!”] Would the hon. 

entleman whe cried ‘‘ No” assert that 
there was no landlord of the Established 
Church who did not refuse to let his 
farm to a man simply because he was 
a Wesleyan? What did the Prime 
Minister himself do? He refused to 
give a decent, respectable site for a 
Nonconformist place of worship in Hat- 
field. Boycotting, moreover, was a very 
ancient institution. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not that veneration 
for the ancient Hebrew race that he 
himself had. But he would point out 
to those who did respect that race that 
they were the first Boycotters on record. 
He would call their attention to the 
text, ‘‘For the Jews had no dealings 
with the Samaritans.” But was it nota 
little ridiculous of a Cabinet, with Lord 
Salisbury at its head, to ask the House 
to pass a Bill in order to put down Boy- 
cotting in Ireland, when the noble Lord 
himself went out of his way at Newport 
to explain that no Boycotting or in- 
timidation could be put down by any 
possible Bill? The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary had said that 
the National League was a secret as- 
sociation which dealt with dagger and 
dynamite; and, according to the right 
hon. Gentleman, people were forced to 
join it by fear, and there was at the 
head of it a set of desperate men who 
desired separation. One would suppose 
that the Government regarded the Na- 
tional League as a species of Vehm- 
gericht, dreaded and hated by everybody 
in Ireland. What was the National 
League? Why, it was the entire Irish 
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nation ; it was the unauthorized Parlia- 
ment of Ireland—it was not a secret 
society, and its objects were to protect 
tenants from the extortion of rack-rents, 
and to obtain the Home Rule which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were so fond 
of denouncing. Sir Redvers Buller him- 
self had stated that the people looked 
up to the League, because it alone pro- 
tected them. If they did away with the 
National League, secret societies would 
undoubtedly spring up and take its 
place; and, regret it as they might, 
there was no question that there would 
be outrages. His authority for that 
statement was the right hon. Member 
for No; his authority was a Gen- 
tleman of the name of John Bright. He 
was not alluding to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, for he was afraid the old John 
Bright had entirely disappeared. This 
was what John Bright had said— 





* The first thing that ever called my atten- 
tion to the state of Ireland was reading an 
account of one of these outrages. 1 thought of 
it for a moment, but the truth struck me at once, 
and all I have ever seen since confirmsit. When 
law refuses its duty, when Government denies 
the right of the people, when competition is so 
fierce for the little land that the monopolists 
grant to cultivators in Ireland, when, in fact, 
millions are struggling for the potato—then 
people are driven back from law and from the 
usages of civilization to that which is termed 
the law of nature, and, if not of the strongest, 
of the law of the vindictive ; and in this case 
the people of Ireland believe, to my certain 
Seeatioiee, that it is only by these acts of 
vengeance, periodically committed, that they 
can hold in suspense the arm of the proprietor, 
of the landlord, and of the agent, who, in many 
cases, would, if he dared, exterminate them.”’ 


The case for coercion had entirely failed. 
Right hon. Gentlemen opposite had a 
sense that they were somewhat feeble 
men, and they wanted to posture as firm 
men. It was essentially a Party move. 
The Government would coerce those 
who opposed them in England if they 
dared. Turning to the provisions of 
this iniquitous Bill, and particularly to 
the clause changing the venue to Eng- 
land in certain cases, did the Govern- 
ment really suppose that if they picked 
up some miserable Irishman, and 
brought him over to London to be tried, 
they would thereby increase the love 
and affection of Ireland towards Eng- 
land? If hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would take the trouble to 
refer to their history, they would find 
that Lord North, at the time of 
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the American Rebellion, proposed that 
Americans should be brought over to 
England and tried by jury, a proposal 
which was denounced by Burke as one 
of the most monstrous that the mind of 
man could conceive. It was difficult to 
say whether the clause referred to was 
more atrocious or absurd. It was an 
outrage on trial by jury; it would be 
infinitely better to do away with trial 
by jury. Why were they going to bring 
over the witnesses and the whole Irish 
Bar to England? Why do the Govern- 
ment not send the jury over to Ireland ? 
The Bill also provides that the minor 
offences, of which his hon. Friends from 
Treland were habitually guilty, were to 
be tried by two Resident Magistrates, 
the punishment accorded being six 
months’ hard labour. What were those 
minor offences? They were specified 
in the Whiteboy Acts, and included 
among them assemblies carrying un- 
usual badges. [An hon. Member: Tho 
Primrose League.] He did not know 
whether there were branches of the 
Primrose League in Ireland ; but there 
were certainly Orange Lodges, which 
had badges; and it was possible that 
they too would suffer. The Acts also 
dealt with such an offence as persons by 
drums and music promoting an unlawful 
meeting; but here was the most re- 
markable provision—‘“requiring by any 
written or printed document to do or not 
to do””—what ?—“ any act.” That was 
a net which nothing could escape. Now, 
who were the gentlemen who were to try 
persons guilty of those minor offences ? 
They knew what the unpaid magistracy 
was in this country. They knew per- 
fectly well that the unpaid magistrates 
in England were ‘saints in heaven” 
compared with the magistracy in Ire- 
land. These gentlemen were not lawyers ; 
they had received no legal education of 
any kind. They were, in some cases, 
the ‘“‘ne’er-do-wells”’ of their family, 
and half-pay officers, whom it was 
thought ought to be provided for; 
cousins of noble Lords, and landlords 
sent over to Ireland to be provided for. 
He asked the House to observe on what 
conditions they held their office, for cer- 
tainly never were independent men in 
such a subservient position to a Go- 
vernment before, and never were men 
called upon to exercise those functions 
from which partizanship and political 
feeling ought to be eliminated sliced in 
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such a position. There were Acts passed 
in this reign which provided that the 
Lord Lieutenant might «ppoint Stipen- 
diary Magistrates at pleasure, to be dis- 
missed or removed at pleasure. ‘ Their 
pension is to depend on the Chief Secre- 
tary’s certificate of diligent and faithful 
service.” The Lord Lieutenant might 
raise their classification and salary, and 
grant them special sums for allowances. 
They would, therefore, have these worthy 
gentlemen competing for those allow- 
ances and for those pensions, and the 
plea would be—‘‘I have sent to prison 
more decent men than any of my Resi- 
dent Magistrate friends.” He (Mr. 
Labouchere) really believed that an 
Irish Nationalist would have as little 
chance before two Resident Magistrates 
in Ireland as a Christian in the earliest 
ages of Christianity had before the two 
magistrates of Judwa, Pontius Pilate 
and Caiaphas. The Chief Secretary 
made a species of boast that his Bill 
would not affect the Press. But he 
contended that if the Bill were passed 
the Press would be at the mercy of the 
Government, and the Press of Ire- 
land would be subject to such an Act 
as had never yet been passed in the 
most despotic Government in the world. 
Even in Russia a newspaper had three 
warnings before it was suppressed. In 
France, under Napoleon, a newspaper 
had also three warnings; but there was 
no provision contained in the codes of 
these Governments comparable with the 
likelihood of a newspaper being pro- 
ceeded against under this Bill on the 
ground that it had published a report of 
a meeting or a resolution passed at a 
meeting. But he should like to know 
how the Government were going to dis- 
tinguish between English and Irish 
newspapers? How were they going to 
deal with an incitement to Boycott pub- 
lished in an English newspaper circu- 
lated in Ireland? The speeches of hon. 
Members from Ireland delivered in the 
House would be published in the papers, 
and was the House to understand that 
the Press would be prosecuted for pub- 
lishing those speeches? Were the 
speeches to be reported in the English 
Press and not in the Irish Press? They 
were told that this Bill was to last for 
ever. Juries were to be suppressed, the 
Press was to be gagged, the liberties of 
men were to be subject to the will of two 
wretched Resident Magistrates, and all 
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this for ever. The Government would 
probably say that the Bill might be 
abrogated. But supposing the country, 
as he had no doubt it would, were to 
return a majority at the next Election in 
favour of the Liberal Party. In order 
to put an end to the Bill, it must be re- 
membered that the repealing measure 
has not only to pass the House 
of Commons, but the House of Lords 
as well. Who were the Members 
of that House? They were the sub- 
servient political slaves of the Prime 
Minister. [Cries of ‘‘Oh, oh!” and 
“ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not treating the other branch of 
the Legislature with proper courtesy, a 
courtesy always due from one House to 
the other. [ Cries of ‘“ Withdraw! 1 

Mr. LABOUCHERE aid, he had 
not the slightest intention of withdraw- 
ing. [ Renewed cries of ‘‘ Withdraw!” | 
The majority of the Upper House, of 
whom he spoke with the greatest re- 
spect, was entirely in the hands of Lord 
Salisbury. He did not suppose that 
any hon. Gentleman opposite would deny 
that. On the contrary, they were glad 
it was the case. Lord Salisbury had 
stated that there ought to be a firm Go- 
vernment—that was to say, a Coercion 
Government—for 20 years in Ireland. 
The noble Lord was the master in the 
other House, and if this Bill were 
passed it could only be abrogated by the 
consent of the Upper House; and if 
Lord Salisbury acted on his views they 
would have this Bill for 20 years at 
least. The Government were also going 
to take powers to suppress any associa- 
tion in Ireland that might promote or 
encourage interference with the adminis- 
tration of the law. Of course, this pro- 
vision was aimed at the National League. 
He wanted to know who was to be the 
Judge, and who was going to suppress 
it? Why, Lord Londonderry. It was 
simply scandalous to say that any associa- 
tion which, in the opinion of Lord Lon- 
donderry, promoted or encouraged inter- 
ference with the administration of the 
law—that was to say, his administration 
—was to be suppressed by his fiat. The 
House was told that there was a con- 
spiracy in Ireland. Why, the conspiracy 
was here, and the conspirators were 
here. The conspirators were the land- 
lords, the men of class and privilege, 
who were always the bitter and per- 
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sistent enemies of the people. These 
Irish conspirators, as they were called, 
were defending the rights of their coun- 
try, defending the poor man against the 
rich man in Ireland. They were doing 
their best to get fair rents; they were 
doing their best not to separate from 
this country, but to obtain those rights 
in regard to self-government which the 
Leaders of the Liberal Party have as- 
serted in this country with the full as- 
sent of the Liberal Party. It was 
strange that there should be men who 
called themselves Liberals who abso- 
lutely went with the Tories in regard to 
this Bill. The noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington) had not yet spoken in 
this debate ; but he would probably con- 
demn in silence that to which he gave 
the support of his vote. In a speech 
delivered outside the House, however, 
the noble Marquess had laid down what 
he thought was a fair proposition, that 
those who declined the proposals of the 
late Government with regard to Ireland 
were bound to find some mode by which 
Ireland would really be governed by the 
British Government. The noble Mar- 
quess was surprised ‘“‘at any attempt 
being made to throw on the Unionists 
the responsibility for coercion.”” The 
attempt was made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian. 
The noble Marquess denied the respon- 
sibility, and, having done so, he went 
on to ask what would be their responsi- 
bility if the Bill were rejected. Conse- 
quently, if the Bill were passed by his 
vote, there was no responsibility ; but 
if the Bill were thrown out by the noble 
Marquess, then there would be responsi- 
bility. Surely this was a distinction 
without a difference. He looked back 
a little in the speech to see what was 
the meaning of it and he found it. The 
noble Marquess said—‘‘ We hold the 
balance of power in the House of Com- 
mons ;’’ and then his argument came to 
this—that as Mr. Parnell’s Amendment 
was a vote of Want of Confidence in the 
Government they were forced to vote 
against it. If they voted for coercion 
they were not responsible ; but they were 
responsible because they made them 
vote for coercion because they voted for 
Home Rule. They had the effrontery to 


vote in favour of want of confidence. 
The noble Marquess seemed to think 
this a sort of crime. Well, they did not 
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recognize that the Conservatives should 
be in Office, and the noble Marquess 
could not shake off any responsibility 
for his vote. If the noble Marquess 
voted for coercion he must take the re- 
sponsibility for it. He turned next to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain), and what was his argu- 
ment? That right hon. Gentleman 
adopted another line of argument. He 
seemed to think that if they had coer- 
cion they must have remedial measures, 
and if they had remedial measures 
they must have coercion. The Radical 
Party did not accept that. They held 
that if the remedial measures were 
sound coercion would be unnecessary. 
It appeared from the organs in the Pross 
of the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham, that he gave a reluctant con- 
sent to the Coercion Acts when he was a 
Member of the Gladstone Government. 
Quite the reverse. He told them the 
other night that he voted for two Coer- 
cion Bills, and that he was perfectly 
ready to have voted fora thiid. Finding 
that he could not sell his goods to the 
Liberals, he went over to the Tories, 
and bargained with them to support 
coercion if they would take up with his re- 
medial ideas. What the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham wanted was 
to be legislator for Ireland. Hedid not 
care about coercion one way or the 
other so that his miserable vanity was 
satisfied. He would be content if he 
could only say that he had had a finger 
in the Tory pie. -As to the Whigs, he 
need not say much about them. But let 
any Radical distinctly understand that if 
he did vote in favour of this Bill the 
Radicals would never forgive him. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would, of course, 
receive such a Radical with open arms. 
But he would be a Radical no longer. 
The door of repentance had been open 
long enough. It was time that it should 
be understood that it was closed in the 
face of every Radical who on this occa- 
sion voted with a Conservative Govern- 
ment. He had not the slightest doubt 
that this Bill would pass; but by what 
sort of a majority? It would not pass 
by the votes of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
What did Sir Robert Peel say about this 
sort of majority? He said, speaking on 
the first reading of the Coercion Bill in 
1846— 
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‘*A Government onght to have a natural 

support. A Conservative Government should 
be supported by Conservative votes. Support 
from the compassion of its enemies, or even 
from the personal friendly feelings of those 
who ought on public principles to oppose a Go- 
vernment, is a hollow and not a creditable 
support.” 
That was the kind of support on which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite relied for carry- 
ing this Bill. Relying on this support, 
they were confident of carryingit. The 
Liberal Party would resist this Bill to 
the last. His opinion was that coercion 
ought to be carried by coercion. It was 
the duty of Liberals at every stage of 
this Bill to contest its provisions. He 
knew perfectly well that the people were 
with them. The reaction had already 
commenced. He believed this was the 
very last effort of class against class. It 
was a struggle of the poor against the 
rich. It was a struggle between pluto- 
crats and landlord Party on the one 
side, and the men who occupied the land, 
and who asked for a fair share of the 
fruits of the soil, on the other. It was 
a struggle between the system of govern- 
ment for the people, and by the people, 
and the system of government based 
upon the coercion of the people. The 
English democrats would stand by the 
democrats of Ireland, and would fight 
shoulder to shoulder with them, for they 
knew that if this Bill were allowed full 
scope it would be their turn next. They 
knew, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian had said, that 
“the ebbing tide is with you, and the 
flowing tide is with us.” For his part, 
though he regretted and deplored this 
Bill, he had, at least, this consolation— 
that if it were passed and administered 
in Ireland, it would advance more than 
anything in recent years the cause of 
Home Rule. 

Mr. G. W. BALFOUR (Leeds, Cen- 
tral) said, the hon. Gentleman the 
senior Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) began his speech by saying 
the onus probandi in support of a Coer- 
cion Bill lay with the Government, and 
that that was all the more the case be- 
cause the presumption was against the 
success of any Coercion Bill. He (Mr. 
G. W. Balfour) ventured to dispute that 
proposition. He thought, on the con- 
trary, the many Coercion Bills passed 
during the present century, and also be- 
fore the present century, had succeeded 
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in their object. They had enabled the 
Government, at the time, to preserve 
Jaw and order which did not exist when 
those Bills were passed. They were ne- 
cessary, and they did their work, and no 
Coercion Bill more than Lord Spencer’s 
Act. He would admit, however, that 
that Act had one great fault which the 
present Bill had not. The Act of 1882 
was limited in time, whereas the pro- 
visions of the present Bill, if passed, 
would remain in force until repealed. The 
hon. Member for Northampton went on 
to use the argument which they had 
heard most frequently from Benches 
opposite— that there was no Parlia- 
mentary case to be drawn from statistics 
in favour of the Bill. That argument 
had been used often in the House, and 
was certain to be used again and again 
in the country; and he (Mr. G. W. 
Balfour) thought it was necessary that 
they should insist on the answer to it, 
with as much persistence as hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite showed in putting it for- 
ward. The Conservatives held there was a 
complete answer to that argument. The 
crime with which the Government had 
a difficulty in dealing was principally 
agrarian; and it was agrarian crime 
that formed the sanction of the unwritten 
law of the National League. Boycotting 
and outrages were the punishments of 
the National League—the means by 
which that League enforced its decrees. 
When punishment was rare, it might be 
because the law was supreme, or because 
the law was powerless; and if agrarian 
crime was comparatively rare in Ireland 
now, it only proved that the law of 
the National League was supreme, 
while at the same time the impunity of 
crime in Ireland proved that the Govern- 
ment were powerless. They must not 
only look at rarity of crime, but also at 
the impunity of crime ; and if they took 
those two things together, he believed 
the Government had an amply sufficient 
case for introducing the Bill, and the 
House and the country for supporting 
it. He did not deny, in a certain sense, 
that, as the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Labouchere) had said, the National 
League had been endeavouring to sup- 
press crime; for he believed that it had 
been making efforts to suppress the 
grosser kinds of crime. But why was 
that? He presumed that not even the 
National League desired to see crime in 
Ireland for the sake of crime. The 
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grosser kinds of crime were now useless 
and, indeed, prejudicial to them, and 
that was the reason why these crimes 
were comparatively few in number. The 
action of the League in this matter had 
received the approval of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
who acknowledged that it was owing to 
the alliance between the League and the 
Liberal Party that crimes were not more 
numerous. He (Mr. G. W. Balfour) 
would not deny the truth of that state- 
ment; but he confessed that it did not 
give him any satisfaction. It reminded 
him too much of that ill-omened tran- 
saction which went by the name of ‘‘the 
Kilmainham Treaty,”’ and of the promise 
of CaptainO’Shea to the late Mr. Forster, 
that the conspiracy which had been used 
to get up crime and outrages would be 
used to put them down. It would bea 
different matter if this alliance was 
likely to lead to any change in the 
character of the Nationalist Party, but 
he saw no such prospect. The National 
League, as the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for North Armagh (Colonel Saun- 
derson) had said, still held the throttle 
valves of crime, and the moment it be- 
came once more expedient to use crime, 
he (Mr. G. W. Balfour) was persuaded 
that the League would not hold its 
hand. This alliance could only, then, 
result in the further demoralization of 
the country, and increase the difficulties 
of governing it. The National League 
had a difficult part to play; but it had 
played it skilfully and well. On the 
one hand, it was necessary that they 
should not strain their relations too far 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian; and it was requisite, 
therefore, that the methods which formed 
the sanction of their unwritten law should 
not be too open and pronounced. On 
the other hand, there was also the object 
to be accomplished of making the govern- 
ment of Ireland impossible. He was 
bound to admit that in the pursuit of 
this double purpose they had exhibited 
considerable oki. The extract read by 
the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 
from a speech of the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. J. E. Redmond) was so 
suggestive that he would make no apo- 
logy for using it again. That hon. Mem- 
ber, speaking on December 11th, said— 

“ Home Rule was defeated at the last Election 
in Great Britain, and I say advisedly that if in 
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the face of that defeat the Tories had been able 
to rule Ireland with the ordinary law, the 
result would have been in England and Scotland 
to throw back our cause perhaps for a genera- 
tion, and to give the lie direct to the prophecy 
of Mr. Gladstone. We have achieved a victory 
without breaking any law or committing any 
single outrage. Now ata time when outrages 
are fewer in Ireland than during the last five 
years, according to the admission of the Govern- 
ment itself, we have been able to force the Go- 
vernment to give up the ordinary law and to 
have recourse again to coercion.” 
That extract was full of significance. It 
revealed the whole secret of the policy of 
the National League. In his (Mr. G. 
W. Balfour’s) opinion, the remark that 
the League had— 

** Achieved a victory without breaking any 
law, or committing any single outrage,”’ 
did not reduce the significance of the 
extract. No doubt the hon. Gentleman’s 
view of the crime might differ from his, 
and the hon. Gentleman might consider 
the Plan of Campaign legal and Boycot- 
ting no crime. What he wished to point 
out was that the comparative absence of 
crime, so far as it could be ascribed to 
the National League, was not theresult of 
a recognition by its members that crime 
was an unjustifiable way of obtaining 
their political ends, but simply, and 
solely, because they had thought it 
necessary to suppress outrages for the 
moment in order to maintain the alliance 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian and his Party. He 
thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in lending himself to this policy, 
had given the Government cause of com- 
plaint. The right hon. Gentleman was 
perfectly within his rights in opposing 
the Bill, but not in obstructing it by all 
means in his power. The right hon. 
Gentleman, at the last Election, said the 
issue was between coercion and Home 
Rule. The Conservatives did not accept 
that as a true statement of the alterna- 
tive; because they did not think that 
coercion, pure and simple, at all repre- 
sented their policy. But having himself 
stated that coercion was the only alter- 
native to his policy, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had no right to introduce every 
obstacle, and in to use every means— 
even the most questionable—to prevent 
the Government carrying out that policy. 
Four days were spent last week in what 
was practically a preliminary first read- 
ing debate, and now four days more had 
been spent on the first reading. Last 
week the discussion turned principally on 
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the question of rents. Now it had taken a 
wider range; but, in every case, the con- 
clusion which Members of the Opposition 
came to was, that coercion was not the 
right remedy for Ireland at all, and that 
they ought to try remedial measures. 
Had remedial measures which had been 
passed during the last seven years been 
so successful that they could depend 
absolutely and exclusively upon them 
now? They must acknowledge that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s remedial mea- 
sures had not produced the results ex- 
pected of them. The Act of 1881 like 
that of 1870 was heralded with the pro- 
mise of a Millennium to follow. The 
Millennium had never followed, and 
why? The right hon. Gentleman had 
told them that they were attacking the 
symptoms and not the causes of Irish 
discontent. If that had been said about 
the Coercion Acts passed before 1870, 
he (Mr.G. W. Balfour) thought there 
would have been a great deal of truth 
in it. Those Acts succeeded as far as 
they went; but they certainly did not 
go in the way to the root of the evil. 
But, within the last 10 years a very 
great change had come over the whole 
Irish Question, and he did not think 
that it could be said of the Act of 1882, 
or of the present Crimes Bill, that they 
were not directed against causes as well 
as against symptoms. The change in 
the Irish Question was this—that, for 
the first time in the history of the Home 
Rule agitation—for the first time since 
the Union—the Nationalist Party had 
linked itself with the claims of the pea- 
santry. Those claims, up to a certain 
point, were just; but it was not merely 
the just claims which the National 
League depended upon to obtain their 
political ends. They appealed to the 
unjust greed and cupidity of the pea- 
santry. Very well. How did the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite propose, in 
1882, to deal with that state of things? 
The right hon. Gentleman dealt with 
that not merely by remedial measures, 
but also by a measure of coercion, which 
sought to destroy the organization which 
was making satisfactory working of the 
remedial measures impossible. Unfor- 
tunately, two great mistakes were com- 
mitted. In the first place, the solution 
of the Land Question proposed and carried 
out in 1881 had not been a satisfactory 
one, or one which could be a final settle- 
ment of the question. Consequently that 
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measure must now be supplemented by 
another dealing more radically and more 
satisfactorily with the Land Question. 
The second mistake was one which he 
would allow was committed by the Con- 
servative Government, in ever allowing 
the Crimes Act to lapse. If that Act 
could have been maintained they would 
not now have been in their present diffi- 
culties, or have had to come to Parliament 
to ask for further powers. The duty of 
the Government was to adopt the policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian in 1882—namely, to 
accompany remedial measures with a 
measure for the restoration of law and 
order. The National League intended 
to make government in Ireland impos- 
sible, if it could ; it was, therefore, really 
a duel to the death between law on the 
one hand, and the National League on 
the other. Everything was hazarded 
upon that throw. He believed that in 
the struggle upon which they were now 
entering, law would be victorious; and 
that nothing would be left to the official 
Opposition, except the shame of having 
allowed themselves to be the accomplices 
in the attempt of the National League 
to secure Home Rule at the price of 
the demoralization of the whole Irish 
people. What was called the wild jus- 
tice of revenge was bad enough. But 
what happened when it ceased to be 
wild? When it was put under the 
management of a political association, it 
became an organized and systematic 
tyranny. It was impossible to confine a 
movement of this kind to the relations 
between landlord and tenant, or between 
tenant and tenant. It would spread to 
every relation of life. The present 
movement was already doing so. It was 
interfering, not merely between land- 
lord and tenant, but between creditor 
and debtor, to the repudiation of all 
debts ; and it had been pressed into the 
service of envy, malice, and all the 
basest passions of mankind. It was 
easy enough to call up the spirit of dis- 
order; but it was not so easy to allay it, 
and we should not be able to check the 
growth of the spirit, except by some 
measure such as that which the Govern- 
ment were seeking to introduce. Unless 
there was some external pressure of the 
kind, the movement would spread until 
it loosened all the ties which bind society 
together which go to make up what is 
called civilization. He sincerely trusted 
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that, notwithstanding all the obstacles 
and difficulties which were threatened 
to be interposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
the Government would persevere with 
the Bill. The state of Ireland de- 
manded that they should persevere, and 
public opinion demanded it also, and he 
trusted they would press forward their 
measure with all the expedition the 
Forms of the House enabled them to 
command. 

Mr. WAYMAN (York, W.R., Elland) 
said, he should not be satisfied to give a 
silent vote in opposition to this Bill, and 
he knew that the electors of the Elland 
Division of Yorkshire,who had sent him 
there, would desire that he should state 
to the House how hateful a thing this 
measure was in their eyes. He had 
listened, with very great attention, to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) on Monday night, and he 
must say that he was greatly surprised 
at the feebleness and flimsiness of the 
reasons which the right hon. Gentleman 
urged for applying a code of such tre- 
mendous severity to the people of Ire- 
land. He regarded the Bill as a measure 
which, if passed, would be an outrage 
on Tocake and an insult to the people 
of England. It might, perhaps, have 
the effect of driving into holes and cor- 
ners certain agitators who had made 
themselvesinconveniently troublesome to 
the authorities; but it would not prevent 
them making secret channels of their 
own, through which they might exercise 
their influence, which would probably 
be ten times more dangerous to society 
and law and order than it was now. He 
did not assert that the situation in Ire- 
land was as satisfactory as they would 
like it to be; but they had seen a far 
worse state of things there than now 
existed, and his own impression was that 
it would have been a very great deal 
better to-day than it was, but for the 
unwisdom of the Government last au- 
tumn in refusing to have anything what- 
ever to do with the Tenants’ Relief Bill 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell). That hon. Gentle- 


man, evidently having an accurate know- 
ledge of the facts with regard to Ireland, 
came to the House with a correct descrip- 
tion of the situation in that country, and 
proposed a remedy for the condition of 
things then prevailing which, if it had 
[Fourth Night. ] 
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been applied, would have prevented the 
necessity for any application at that mo- 
ment for such a measure as was before 
the House. It seemed that an opinion 
had prevailed in the House that Ireland 
should not be ruled according tv her own 
ideas, but must be governed according 
to English ideas; and, therefore, when 
the hon. Member for Cork submitted his 
Bill, they said—‘‘ We will have nothing 
whatever to do with it. We do not be- 
lieve in your description of the state of 
the country, and we do not believe in 
your remedy.” Indeed, the Government 
and their supporters said, that so far 
from the description being correct, there 
was a great deal more money being 
spent in whisky and more money in the 
Savings Banks than there had been be- 
fore. They therefore concluded that 
Ireland was in a tolerably good condi- 
tion; and he heard some hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite side talk as if a new era 
had dawned upon Ireland, and that it 
was entering upon a career of agricul- 
tural prosperity which would put every- 
thing right in a short time. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson) stated, 
among other things, that the recent 

rices of wool had risen 60 per cent. 

Ie (Mr. Wayman) had himself been 
engaged in the wool trade all his life, 
and he ought to know something about 
it, and he was very much surprised at 
the statement, which would not have been 
made by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
if he had known anything of what he was 
talking about. The fact was that English 
and Irish wool had not risen more than 
20 per cent, and to the knowledge of the 
trade, that increase had no element of 
permanence in it, as it resulted rather 
from speculation than from any in- 
creased demand. The price had since 
gone back, and was not now more than 10 
per cent in addition to the lowest ruling 
price during the worst period of de- 
pression through which we had recently 
passed. That showed what erroneous 
opinions prevailed in regard to Ireland ; 
and he was convinced that it would have 
been infinitely better if the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Cork had been acted 
upon. If it had been adopted, there 
would have been no need for the ‘‘ Plan 
of Campaign.” He believed that the 
Bill was directed more against the Plan 
of Campaign than anything else, and he 
agreed with the hon. Member for North- 
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ampton (Mr. Labouchere) in thinking 
that, so far from deserving all the repro- 
bation which had been poured upon it, 
that Plan had done a very great deal of 
good in Ireland. He did not say it was 
legal and ought to be defended; but it 
had been absolutely necessary, and, but 
for it, there would have been worse 
difficulties in Ireland than at present 
existed. If the Biil passed, he thought 
that it would not be very long before 
the Government now in power found 
out the great mistake it had made. 
He could only say that he hoped that it 
would be opposed at every step of its 
progress, and in every way that the 
Forms of the House would permit. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) said, he felt it was highly necessary, 
on behalf of the constituency which he 
represented, which was one of those 
Northern constituencies said to be loyal 
to Castle rule, to express the absolute 
repugnance with which the people of the 
North of Ireland regard the Coercion 
Bill of the Government. It appeared to 
him that the principal thing the Bill, if 
passed, would do in Ireland, was to 
revive the old and hateful cortests 
and struggles between Protestants and 
Catholics in the North. In the con- 
stituency he represented there were 86 
magistrates ; and of these, 82 were Pro- 
testant gentlemen, representing, to a 
great extent, the Orange Institution, and 
carrying out, whenever they had the 
opportunity, the behests and wishes of 
the Institution. Yet it was proposed by 
this Bill to place in the hands of Resi- 
dent Magistrates in the North of Ireland 
the power of sending a man to prison 
for six months. But it was well known 
that, with a few exceptions, Resident 
Magistrates iu the North of Ireland made 
use of their authority in a very unfair 
manner towards the Catholics. It was 
almost a humiliation for an Irish Mem- 
ber to come there, and have to stand up 
in defence of the liberties of his country. 
|‘*Oh, oh!”?] He did not wish to say 
anything offensive of hon. Members of 
the House. He did not wish to deny the 
right of hon. Members opposite to act 
on their convictions; but what was 
maddening to an Irish Member was 
to have to listen, day after day, to 
the gross ignorance of the affairs of 
Ireland shown by Gentlemen who had 
the power of legislating for Ireland. 
Gentlemen derived their knowledge of 
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the country from the columns of The 
Times, The Observer, or some Tory paper 
which was engaged in raking up every 
petty outrage which occurred throughout 
the country as evidence of the necessity 
for repressive measures, and which had 
been proved, over and over again, to 
have lied, while they ignored the infor- 
mation given by the 85 Members from 
Ireland, What did the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland know about Ireland? He 
went to Ireland absolutely without any 
knowledge of the country, and he spoke 
of Ireland now absolutely without infor- 
mation. What would Englishmen say 
if the case were reversed, and Irishmen, 
without any knowledge of England, came 
to govern this country? It appeared 
that we were to have remedial legislation 
after the Coercion Bill was passed. In 
1881, the Liberal Government entered 
upon a course which proved disastrous, 
and the present Government were en- 
tering upon the same course. In 1881, 
Mr. Forster made a Coercion Act pre- 
cede the Land Act. He threw priests 
and 1,000 of the leaders of the people 
into gaol, and drove the people them- 
selves to the verge of madness, and 
almost into a state of rebellion. Could 
they be surprised, therefore, that the 
Irish people did not receive the Land 
-Act of 1881 in a cheerful and grateful 
spirit? In the same way, the land pro- 
posals which had that evening been in- 
troduced into the House of Lords would 
also fail. The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had been unable to make out a case 
for coercion by statistics of crime, simply 
because there had been no year since the 
Union in which crime had been less in 
amount and less serious in character in 
Ireland than in the past year. It had 
been said, however, that that hateful 
measure had been introduced to put 
down Boycotting in Ireland, and not 
because of the extent of crime. His 
(Mr. Redmond’s) reply to that was, that 
that or any other Government would find 
it impossible to put down Boycotting by 
Act of Parliament, so long as the land- 
lords were permitted to worry and fleece 
the people as they were now doing. The 
people of Ireland had learnt the system 
of Boycotting so thoroughly that it was 
unnecessary to incite them to it, and the 
only way of putting it down was to re- 
move the cause by taking from the land- 
lords the power they now had of evicting 
people for the non-payment of rents, 
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which oven the evidence given before 
the Cowper Commission proved to be 
unjust and unfair. They had been told 
that the people of Ireland were terrorized 
into joining the National League. He 
never heard such a silly statement. The 
law of the League was the law of the 
land only and entirely because it was 
freely and voluntarily supported by every 
section and class of the people through- 
out the country. The Government well 
knew that the people of all classes and 
all conditions and all religions in Ire- 
land had united in joining the National 
League. It was, therefore, a very poor 
assertion for the Government to make 
without proof, and it would be a long 
time before the Government could make 
good that assertion by proof. In the 
whole of Ireland there could not be 
found half-a-dozen men outside the 
landlord classes, who always hungered 
for their rents, who would stand up 
and attempt to expose what they 
(the Government) called the terror 
of the National League in Ireland. 
There was only one terror to the people 
of Ireland, and that was the British 
Government; and the terror which the 
National League was said to hold over 
the people would continue in Ireland as 
long as that House and the Government 
of that House attempted to rule the 
Irish people contrary to their wishes and 
opinions. Sir Redvers Buller had de- 
stroyed the assertion of the Government 
by declaring that the Land League had 
been the salvation of the people. The 
terrorism which existed in Ireland was 
that exercised by the landlords, who had 
the power to evict and grind the people 
down. There was no terrorism, except 
that exercised in those parts of Ireland 
where the authorities of Castle rule 
might with impunity trample on the 
= as they did before the National 

eague came to save the South and 
West. This Coercion Bill was not 
directed against crime—there was no 
crime in Ireland--but it was directed 
against a political Party whose demand 
for Home Rule was too strong to be 
resisted by Constitutional means. As to 
the allegation that the jury system had 
broken down in Ireland, he (Mr. Red- 
mond) emphatically denied that juries 
had failed to convict in cases of ordinary 
crime; and, on this ground also, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had failed to 
make out a case for the Bill. He chal- 
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lenged the right hon. Gentleman to lay 
on the Table of the House four cases 
where juries in Ireland had refused to 
convict in ordinary cases where the 
evidence was clear. There was not a 
place in the world where the murderer, 
the thief, or the common malefactor 
would be more speedily brought to jus- 
tice than in Ireland. In those cases 
where no conviction had been obtained, 
there had been something between the 
landlord and the tenant to show to the 
minds of those peasant jurymen that they 
were not trying a man who was sin- 
ning alone for the sake of sin, but 
they were trying a man who, rightly 
or wrongly, had been endeavouring to 
stand by the people against the harsh 
exactions of the evictor and exterminator 
in Ireland. If the Government put an 
end to that state of things by bringing 
in a comprehensive measure that would 
recognize the rights of the tenants in 
the soil, give them fair justice, and offer 
them land at a fair price, it would, he 
believed, be found that Boycotting and 
the failure of the jury system would 
come to an end; but if, instead of get- 
ting a measure of that kind, the Go- 
vernment persisted in passing the Bill 
before the House, he believed, though 
he did not wish to see it, that crime 
would occur in Ireland, that outrage 
would redouble there. The Irish Mem- 
bers had been accused of being outrage 
mongers; but he would only repeat 
what he had so often stated before, that 
they deplored crime and outrage. But 
still more than crime and outrage did 
they deplore and condemn the cause of 
crime and outrage; and he believed, in 
his heart, if the Coercion Bill was 

assed, if trial by jury was abolished in 
reland, and men dragged to trial before 
Englishmen who knew nothing of the 
circumstances of the case, but would 
take the word of the base informer—if 
they did that he believed, as he had 
said, that crime would occur in Ireland, 
outrages would double in Ireland, and, 
moreover, he believed that when crimes 
did occur and when outrages redoubled, 
the Government would be satisfied, for 
he considered that that was what they 
wanted the Irish people to do. There 
was not the slightest justification for the 
measure. He believed it was intended 
to goad the people on to crime and out- 
rage in Ireland, so that the Tory 
Party, who saw the cause of Home 
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Rule was advancing in rapid strides, 
might retain their positions and salaries. 
The Government saw that the English 
people were sympathetic with the Irish 
people, and they were endeavouring to 
rouse the prejudices of the former nation, 
so that the immaculate Members of the 
Ministry might continue to act on the 
Front Bench. The hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), when he became 
Leader of the agitation for Home Rule, 
found the people despairing of obtain- 
ing anything for Ireland in that House ; 
but he weaned them from other methods 
which he knew would not be successful 
—he taught them once more to look to 
Parliament for the restitution of Ire- 
land’s rights, and the whole crop which 
the hon. Member for Cork had sown in 
Ireland of peace, of goodwill, of calm- 
ness, and patience, had borne fruit in 
the existence of the Party of which he 
(Mr. Redmond) was a Member, com- 
posed of Constitutionally-elected Repre- 
sentatives of the Irish people. If the 
Bill was passed and was followed by 
bloodshed in Ireland, history would re- 
cord that the guilt and shame lay, not 
on the brows of the Representatives of 
the people, who resisted it, but on the 
brows of the present rulers of Ireland 
— rulers of two or three weeks, who 
had just come from Universities, and ° 
thought they could rule Ireland, of 
which they knew nothing whatever— 
those Gentlemen who carried a Bill the 
only effect of which could be to keep 
open the old sores between England and 
Ireland. Coercion Bills had invariably 
caused crime, as had been strikingly 
shown at the time of the imprisonment 
of the hon. Member for Cork. But, in 
fact, there was little crime in Ireland at 
the present time, and it was pretended 
that this Bill was justified on the ground 
that it would prevent crime. But, as 
Lord Macaulay had said, to punish a 
man because you inferred from the 
nature of some of his doctrines, or the 
conduct of his associates, that he was 
going to commit some offence was per- 
secution, and in every case wicked and 
foolish. The Government might for a 
time succeed in stifling the voice of the 
Irish people—they might succeed in 
driving discontent under the surface; 
but they would find the Irish people in 
the future, as they had found them in 
the past, firm and determined in their 
desire never to relinquish their National 
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birthright, undaunted by the struggles 
and exertions they had passed through, 
and determined to carry on the war, as 
their fathers had carried it on before 
them, until it was out of the power of 
any English fop in the guise of a British 
Minister to trample on the rights of 
their country. 

Mr. KING (Hull, Central): I do not 
intend, Sir, to take up the time of the 
House with a speech ; but it is necessary 
that I should ask the indulgence of 
hon. Members while I explain the vote 
I am about to give. I, Sir, was one of 
those, like the Liberal Unionists to whom 
the noble Lord the Member for the 
Rossendale Division of Lancashire re- 
ferred in his speech of Wednesday, who 
had hoped and believed, too sanguinely 
it seems, that the era of Coercion Bills 
for Ireland had passed. In 1885 things 
had assumed a rosy hue. The ghastly 
pallor of the Gladstone-Spencer régime 
had given way to the blushing sentiment 
of a Carnarvon wooing, smiled on b 
the hon. Member for Cork and the Arch- 
bishop of Ireland. At that time we were 
encouraged by our Leaders to believe 
that a new era had dawned; that there 
was to be conciliation on one side and 
abstention from crime and disorder on 
the other. The noble Lord the Member 

‘for South Paddington described the 
situation on the 20th November, 1885, 
in these words— 

“We undertook to govern Ireland without 
those abridgements of the liberty which Mr. 
Gladstone had found necessary. Up to the 
present time the experiment has been found 
strikingly successful.” 


Well, Sir, in common I believe with 
many hon. Members who sit on this side, 
I not only felt a natural repugnance to 
what is commonly called coercion, but I 
hoped that the call for any exceptional 
legislation had passed; and I formed a 
firm resolution that I could not, and 
would not, be a party to the revival of 
those terribly energetic measures which 
Lord Spencer was sent over to Ireland 
by the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone)—the 
present distinguished Leader of the 
Home Rule Party—to carry out. Those 
measures might indeed be called “ coer- 
cion.”’ They were, Sir, described by the 
hon. Member for Cork in these terms— 

“ Under this system juries were packed with 
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a shamelessness unp’ 
Administrations. Twelve hundred men were 
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imprisoned without trial. Ladies were convicted 
under an obsolete Act; and, for a period, every 
utterance of the popular Press and of the popular 
meeting was as completely suppressed as if 
Ireland were Poland.” 

Well, Sir, that is a description by an 
expert of Liberal coercion; and, believ- 
ing as we did, that those severe measures, 
to which the present proposals are milk 
and water, ought not to be applied to 
a country which, it was admitted and is 
admitted on this side by Lord Salisbury 
himself, is suffering from grievances 
which he says demand large and far- 
reaching remedies; believing that we 
made declarations for our decided re- 
pugnance to legislation of that extreme 
character. At the same time, Sir, I, for 
one, and I believe others, who that way 
warned the Irish people that they ought, 
in continuing to agitate for a redress of 
grievances, to keep strictly within the 
bounds of legality—I say, Sir, it was 
not to be supposed for a moment that 
by such declarations as he made we ever 


Y | intended to give a free hand, or pledge 


ourselves to grant unlimited scope to 
crime, to disorder, to defiance of the 
law, and to conspiracy against the 
Constitutional unity of these Realms. If 
there were pledges, it could not be sup- 
posed that they were all on one side. 
To have said that if crime and disloyalty 
broke out in Ireland they were not to 
be put down by all the resources of 
civilization would have been so absurd 
that any man who committed himself to 
such a proposition would have been 
rejected by the common sense of any 
community. Therefore, Sir, in view of 
the very grave circumstances which have 
arisen since those declarations were 
made, I confess I do not see the aptness 
of the vindictive, the viperish remark 
which fell from theright hon. Member for 
Newcastle in his veiled speech last night. 
Referring to some Conservative Mem- 
bers, the right hon. Gentleman said— 

“ Some of their own Party, even in this Par- 
liament—and I am going to remind them of this 
when the time comes—have said that there 
ought to be no increased stringency of criminal 
procedure in Ireland, unless it is also extended 
to England.” 

It is absolutely out of the question; and 
therefore, of those Gentlemen who won 
their election in London and elsewhere 
on the ground that they were going to 
deal with Ireland exactly as they would 
deal with England, their constituents 
will have a right—and a right I think 
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they will exercise—to call upon them 
when the time come to give an account 
of their want of fidelity to the pledges 
that won them the elections. I will not, 
Sir, make any reflection on the exquisite 
absurdity of the charges of inconsistency 
or tergiversation addressed to this side 
of the House from the Front Opposition 
Bench; butI will simply recall those new 
facts which have happened since such 
declarations were made by hon. Mem- 
bers which put a wholly different com- 

lexion on the situation, and which, Sir, 
i venture here to say, boldly, amply, 
and completely justify the hon. Member 
in re-considering his position at the 
present time. Well, Sir, at the time 
those declarations were made what was 
the situation? The agitation for Home 
Rule had not assumed any serious or 
dangerous aspect. No responsible states- 
man in this country committed himself 
openly to a Separatist policy, though it 
now appears that it had been germi- 
nating in the brain of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
for many years. Yes, sir, it was locked 
up in that brain by his own confession 
whilst he was applying those very mea- 
sures described by the hon. Member for 
Cork in such indignant terms. But, now, 
Sir, it is all altered. Those Benches oppo- 
site are filled, as they ought to be, with 
Members of the Separatist Party led by 
English Leaders, and the country has 
been roused up to defend the unity of 
the Three Kingdoms. The agitation in 
Treland has ceased to be an agitation 
for the mere redress of grievances— 
grievances which I admit ought to be 
remedied, and must be remedied, as 
Lord Salisbury has said, by “‘ far-reach- 
ing” and by generous legislation. I 
can only say if they are not—if a prompt 
and generous attempt is not made to 
redress those grievances, the Government 
may expect that a number of hon. Mem- 
bers on this side will refuse to support 
them. Well, Sir, I say the agitation 
has ceased to be a mere agitation for the 
redress of grievances, and has become 
a movement which gravely imperils the 
authority of the Government and the 
stability of the Realm. And not only 
that, Sir, but doctrines have been 

reached from the Front Opposition 

ench which strike at the fundamental 
principles of social and political order. 
The right hon. Gentlemen have justi- 
fied resistance to and defiance of laws 
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passed by the House, a free Repre- 
sentative Assembly, on the ground that 
the laws are unjust. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby, 
said— 

“If it be a law which is just, it is the duty 
of civilized society to enforce that law ; but if 
it be a law which works injustice,’’ 

—and by the way, Sir, the income tax 
works injustice every day— 

“it is not the first duty of civilized society to 
enforce that law.” 

Well, Sir, who is to decide whether 
the laws are just or unjust, the people 
who make the law or the people who 
break the law? I remember the right 
hon. Gentleman said that it was the 
duty of civilized society to alter all 
that. I entirely concur that it is the 
duty of civilized society to alter it; but 
as I said, who is to decide what law is 
just and what law is unjust? Is it the 
men who make the laws or the men who 
break them? It is the utterance of such 
subversive doctrines as that from the 
Leaders of a powerful Party and their 
support of a Separatist policy constitute 
a situation of such gravity that hon. 
Members on this side have no alter- 
native but to rally to the support of the 
Government which is engaged in main- 
taining the law, the Constitution, and 
the Union. Those are the reasons, Sir, 
by which I, for one, find myself driven 
with a reluctance—I might say a repug- 
nance which words cannot qualify—to 
vote for the first reading of this Bill. 
But, Sir, I must add that I await with 
some anxiety the Bill itself. I voted 
for ‘‘ Urgency”’ because the Govern- 
ment demanded it, on its responsibility. 
1 shall vote for the first reading of 
the Bill; but I reserve to myself ab- 
solute freedom of action in regard to 
its details, and especially with regard to 
that provision which has been sketched 
out for bringing Irish prisoners over to 
England for trial at the Old Bailey. 
Let me add one word more. There can 
be no doubt that it is with a sickening 
of heart that many hon. Members will 
yield to the absolute necessity of vindi- 
cating the outraged law and defending 
a menaced Union; but I say this much, 
that the power we are about to commit 
to the hands of the Government we 
trust them to see is not abused for the 
purpose of promoting the interests of a 
class or a religion in Ireland. It is our 
duty, in granting these powers to the 
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Government, to warn them of the re- 
sponsibility they incur in asking for 
them and assuming them. That duty 
is to bring forward those large and 
far-reaching measures to which Lord 
Salisbury referred. I feel convinced, 
Sir, that the majority of the people of 
this country will not consent that the 
extraordinary powers conferred by this 
Bill should be employed toenforce cruel 
or inequitable provisions of the law on 
behalf of landlords. I felt, Sir, that I 
could not vote for this Bill without 
offering an explanation, and I thank 
the House for its kindness in permitting 
me to make it. 

Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Cardi- 
ganshire): I desire to do more than 
give a silent vote upon this the first 
reading of what I venture to hope 
is the last Bill of the kind which will 
ever be introduced by a responsible 
Government into the House of Com- 
mons. In my opinion, there is no neces- 
sity for the measure. I listened to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) in introducing the Bill, and 
I found that for the most part it is 
clothed in the cast-off garments of its 
defunct predecessors, with only here 
and there the sewing on of a few shreds 
and patches which can be called new. 
One of these is the provision that it 
shall be permanent, A good deal may 
unquestionably be said as to that. But 
there seems to be a considerable dif- 
erence of opinion in regard to the 
value of that provision amongst hon. 
Gentlemen who have spoken in favour 
of the measure. Some attribute the 
failure of the Act of 1881 to the 
fact that it was only a temporary Act, 
while others have said that it was a 
success, and that it was so because it 
was only a temporary measure directed 
to the removal of evils which were in 
themselves temporary. I am not de- 
sirous of saying which is the better argu- 
ment of the two, and I leave hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite to settle 
their differences among themselves. I 
protest against the Bill as being unjusti- 
tiable in itself and likely to embitter still 
further relations which are unhappily 
bitter enough already between the people 
of Ireland and of this country. There is 
another of the provisions of the Bill 
which, but for its sadness, would be 
almost ludicrous. That is the change of 
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venue to England. If this is frequently 
resorted to I suppose we shall find that 
nearly every steamer that sails from 
Kingstown to Holyhead is to carry a 
eargo of Irish prisoners, lawyers, and 
witnesses, to try their fortune at the 
Old Bailey. That is the most novel 
method of establishing a complete union 
between two parts of the United King- 
dom that could possibly be conceived. 
I wonder whether if English juries were 
to act as they did in 1794, it will be pro- 
— to send English prisoners to Ire- 
and for trial. ‘There is a complete 
novelty in this provision of the Bill. It 
must have struck everyone that there has 
been a lordly contempt for and disregard 
of all statistics on the part of the Go- 
vernment. They have expressly dis- 
claimed any intention of relying on that 
part of the case. An excellent authority, 
no less than the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Go- 
schen), has told us that there is nothing 
more deceiving than figures, and there- 
fore the Government propose to leave 
them out of their calculation. But 
when it suited their purpose they were 
pow to give statistics in aid of the 

ill they desire to introduce. Not only 
do they disregard statistics, but they 
disregard the Reports of the Royal 
Commissions also. Although gentle- 
men were sent over to Ireland under 
their own auspices to inquire into and 
report upon the condition of Ireland, 
the Report presented to them by those 
gentlemen has been altogether passed 
by. The Bill, in fact, is based upon the 
sic volo, sic jubeo of right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen who make up or support the 
Government. Not only are statistics 
and the Reports of Commissions left 
out in the cold, but entire districts in 
Ireland are left out also. If there is 
one district in which more than another 
the law has been set at defiance it is 
Belfast, but Her Majesty’s Ministers 
appear to look upon that city as the 
most peaceful district in Ireland, and 
allow the Orangemen to continue to 
“rule the roast.” The material upon 
which the Government base their Bill 
is the charges of the Irish Judges. As 
a member of the same profession I have 
no desire to treat those learned Judges 
with the slightest disrespect, but I pay 
the utmost deference to them when they 
speak within the limits of their own 
legitimate authority. But as has been 
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stated forcibly in the speech of an hon. 
Member on this side of the House, the 
learned Judges derive no authority from 
their offices outside the scope of the sub- 
jects they have to deal with officially. I 
confess, therefore, that I am myself 
unable to attach any particular import- 
ance to words which may fall from 
learned Judges when they are acting 
upon what I consider prejudiced infor- 
mation, and reasoning from data which 
hon. Members have not before them, 
and upon which they are therefore 
unable to pronounce a judgment for 
themselves. And what do these Judges 
say? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary read to us extracts from 
the charges delivered by several of them. 
But Mr. Justice Murphy stated that in 
his district the number of cases was very 
small. Is that one of the districts in 
which the statistics of crime have no 
weight with hon. Gentlemen opposite ? 
At Limerick Mr. Justice Johnson said 
that crime has increased, and it will be 
found that in that case the increase of 
crime was taken and insisted upon, if not 
directly, at any rate indirectly, as a jus- 
tification for the introduction of this 
measure. Mr. Justice O’Brien says that 
crime is frequent in the County of Kerry. 
Accordingly, the charge of that learned 
Judge is insisted upon as an argument 
in favour of the Bill, and the Govern- 
ment say—‘‘ Look at this bloodstained 
district. Surely repressive legislation is 
necessary here.’’ Where there is an 
absence of crime, they disregard statistics 
altogether; and attribute such absence 
to some mysterious evil influence of the 
National League; they speak of the 
terror which that action produces 
upon the minds of the people, and 
say that it induces them to adopt 
some subtle modes of thought which 
this Bill, in some inexplicable manner, 
is intended to counteract. The learned 
Judge who charged the Grand Jury at 
Cork said that the cases of crime were 
few and comparatively unimportant. Tip- 
perary where the charge was favourable 
has never even been mentioned. There- 
fore,as far as the quantity of crime is con- 
cerned, the testimony of the Judges as a 
whole appears to me to be a powerful 
argument against the introduction of the 
Bill. Then we are told that the influence 
of the National League induces men to 
do things which some people describe as 
immoral; surely, that is altogether an 
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insufficient reason for increasing the 
stringency of the Criminal Law in Ire- 
land, for I am afraid there are many 
immoral acts committed in other parts 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions. But it is 
said that the juries will not convict on 
the clearest evidence, and that it is very 
difficult to get witnesses to come for- 
ward. There seems to be some confusion 
here, because no explanation has been 
offered as to whence that clear evidence 
of the existence of crime spoken of by 
the Judges has been obtained if wit- 
nesses are so intimidated as to be afraid 
to give evidence. It is also said that 
juries are prejudiced. Juries have 
been prejudiced before, and in cases of 
political trials apart altogether from 
crime, the prejudices of juries have 
been testified to by writers on Constitu- 
tional Law as having been of the 
greatest possible use in procuring an 
alteration of the law. I am speaking 
of political offences and not of crime ; 
and a great writer upon the study of 
history—Mr. Buckle—tells us that for 
several years in the later part of the 
18th century there was imminent danger 
to the Constitution from the attacks 
which were made upon it, which danger 
was only averted’ by the “bold spirit 
with which our English juries by their 
hostile verdicts resisted the proceedings 
of Government and refused to sanction 
laws which the Crown had proposed, and 
to which a timid and servile legislature 
had willingly consented.”” Of course 
the statement of Mr. Buckle refers only 
to political trials for offences such as 
conspiracy and political libels, and not 
to what are generally understood as 
crimes, from which it has been said that 
Ireland, as a nation, is singularly free. 
If, therefore, juries have been unwilling 
on testimony which was forthcoming to 
return verdicts which they ought to have 
returned, I ask whether this is not, in 
itself, a significant symptom that some- 
thing is wrong in the law of which the 
jury system is a part, and which is to 
be taken in conjunction with the nature 
of the crime and the general political 
condition of the country. Then we are 
told that the Bill deals solely with 
criminals, and that good, excellent, and 
righteous people have nothing to fear 
from it. On that point, let me remind 
the House, however, that a portion of 
the criminality affected by the Bill is 
the law of conspiracy, and the law of 
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conspiracy is a peculiarly dangerous 
part of the law to give any extension 
to, or to entrust to any but the highest 
and most responsible tribunals; be- 
cause it often happens that the overt 
act relied upon is of an equivocal cha- 
racter—one which, in certain circum- 
stances, would be innocent, while in others 
it would be guilty. It is to be deter- 
mined by the intent of the doer, and 
very often the intent of the doer is 
proved by the overt act itself. Conse- 
quently, as the law of conspiracy is 
likely to be fraught with danger to the 
citizens of a free country, it becomes 
necessary to guard it with great jealousy, 
and no extension of it should be allowed 
to take place without every precaution 
against injustice being taken. When 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Sec- 
retary was making his speech the other 
evening, I ventured to interpose with a 
question as to whether any provision 
was to be introduced into the Bill to guard 
against the idea which seemed to have 
gained ground—rightly or wrongly— 
that in the constitution of juries on the 
part of the authorities there is some 
want of uniformity; and whether the 
jury panel would be struck in such a 
way as to prevent what is called jury- 
packing ; such, for instance, as the nomi- 
nation of a uniform number of jurymen 
on each panel; I do not know whether 
such a provision is to be introduced or 
not, but if the object of the Government 
is to create in the Irish people a spirit 
of confidence in the English Govern- 
ment, and in the administration and exe- 
cution of the law, it would be well to 
take such ample precautions as would 
remove the possibility of any reasonable 
suspicion from the minds of the people 
affected by this legislation. The master 
of the situation, it is said, is the National 
League, which the House is told is 
associated with secret societies. Not a 
tittle of evidence has been given to bear 
out this assertion. The National League 
is an external association. It has its 
subscriptions, and is as open to the cog- 
nizance of hon. Gentlemen opposite as 
the Primrose League. I do not know 
whetherit affects badges of innocence like 
the Primrose League. There certainly is 
not a tittle of evidence to show that it is a 
secret society. If, however, any mea- 
sure is calculated to manufacture, and 
to bring the National League into con- 
nection with, secret societies, the present 
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Bill of the Government is exactly the 
kind of legislation which is likely to 
produce results so unhappy and dis- 
astrous in their consequences. The 
National League has certainly not been 
described in the most flattering terms. 
Its action is said to be innocent here 
but guilty there, which would seem 
to be inconsistent with the necessarily 
corrupt nature which has been attri- 
buted to it. The question I would 
like to ask is, how has the National 
League obtained its power? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary said 
the League is the handiwork of hon. 
Members from Ireland. Certainly they 
know—if any men can know—the con- 
dition of Ireland. But who gave hon. 
Members their power? We have heard 
a great deal about the mandate which 
the Conservative Members say they have 
received from the country. Have not 
hon. Members from Ireland got a 
mandate too? Have they manufactured 
both the constituencies and the mandate 
—otherwise whence comes their power ? 
For aught I know, they rely upon no 
adventitious aid to place it in their 
power to coerce their fellow men. They 
are not possessed of titles, nor do I 
think they are much connected with 
Members in “another place.” I do not 
know what their private resources may 
be; butI presume it is not because they 
are millionaires that they have been 
entrusted with this mandate. They have 
not the exclusive command of the Irish 
Constabulary, nor are they able to call 
into requisition the troops of Her Majesty 
to compel subjection to their will. Then, 
whence do they gain their power, except 
from the most legitimate source from 
which any Member of Parliament or 
any League can get its power—namely, 
the will of the people who believe 
they represent their sentiments, and 
are doing their best to redress their 
grievances. We have heard a great deal 
about the agitation which is going on in 
Ireland. I can understand men, for the 
sake of private ends, being able to go 
through a county, and for a while, by 
dwelling on unreal and fancied wrongs, 
to stir up angry passions, and to sow 
discord between man and his fellow- 
man; but I challenge hon. Members 
opposite — many of whom are well 
versed in historical matters—to pro- 
duce any historical parallel of a suc- 
cessful agitation which has gone on 
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fur generation after generation, if it 
has not been based upon some real 
and solid grievances. But here is an 
agitation which has lived beyond a 
generation. Hon. Members from Ire- 
land are the heirs and successors of men 
whose voices have been raised for genera- 
tions in appeals to British Governments 
to govern their country in unison with 
their feelings, and in accordance with 
what they believe to be right. These 
men have gained strength as they have 
gone on, and they have done so because 
their appeals have been based to an un- 
exampled extent on real grievances. 
Sometimes, under a particular leader, 
factitious agitators have, for a season, 
gained great power; but the flame thus 
lit has died out with the life of the man 
who fanned it into light; but here there 
hasbeen acontinual hereditary succession 
of complaints from the Representatives of 
the Irish nation. It is idle, therefore, to 
turn round and try to minimize these 
complaints by saying that the men who 
make them are agitators, and that their 
complaints are to Ne disregarded entirely 
on that account. I deprecate illegitimate 
agitation; but legitimate agitation is 
praiseworthy. We have arrived at our 
present condition of freedom in this 
country by the agitation of ourgrievances 
and the demard for their removal. That 
being so, I rejoice that this dispute is 
approaching a conclusion, because I 
think the hour is rapidly approaching, 
and I believe hon. Members share in 
this feeling themselves, when the des- 
tinies of this country and of Ireland will 
not be entirely at the mercy of a Go- 
vernment who—however excellent they 
may be as individuals—are unable col- 
lectively to see any cure for the wounds 
of Ireland except by rivetting anew the 
fetters which have proved so useless in 
the past; and are unwilling or unable to 
promote that less palpable but more real 
union between different portions of the 
same country, which is begotten of 
mutual confidence and goodwill. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, he wished to explain to the House 
why he, incommon with everyone who 
consistently represented Liberal opinion 
in the Metropolis, conceived to be his 
duty to oppose this Bill step by step 
and stage by stage. The hon. Member 
for Central Hull (Mr. King) had made 
a long and heart-rending apology for 
his vote, which he felt was being 
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made not to the House but to the 


hon. Member’s constituents. Looking at 
the Conservative and the Liberal 
Unionists, he did not quite know what 
kind of hybrid the hon. Member was, 
but he prophesied that the hon. Member 
would be equally satisfied with the Bill 
introduced by the Government and the 
method of its execution. Most of the 
— delivered had consisted of 
choice quotations from other speeches, 
delivered under different circumstances 
and with different objects ; but he hardly 
fancied that, if the charge of incon- 
sistency which had been made were 
proved to demonstration, it would make 
much odds to the Liberal Members re- 
turned in 1885 who had been pledged to 
the hilt against coercion for Ireland. 
Whatever the policy of the Government 
in Ireland might be they had shown their 
hand very plainly in that House. In 
that House, at all events, the Bill 
was to be carried by the higher tactics 
of exasperation. The Leader of the 
House, who had a reputation for a 
sort of sublime common sense, had 
threatened Members of the House, 
like a pack of schoolboys, that unless 
they passed this Bill they would be 
deprived of their Easter holidays. For 
his part, he condemned that policy of 
exasperation, together with that threat, 
and thought the Government would be 
very lucky if they reached the later 
stages of the Bill some time before 
Whitsuntide. The Government wanted 
to draw a red herring across the scent 
of coercion which smelt slightly in the 
nostrils of the people. They wanted the 
people to believe that the Irish Members 
were obstructing. The greatest part of 
the time in that debate, however, had 
been taken up by Liberal Unionists in 
apologizing to their constituents, and ex- 
plaining the extraordinary course of 
action they had thought fit to pursue. 
The hon. Member for Cork was about to 
move an Amendment to the Question be- 
fore the House, and there were rumours 
about the application of the closure ; 
but he would remind the House that 
when Lord John Russell moved this 
same Amendment in the form of a sub- 
stantive Motion in 1844, the debate 
lasted nine nights. He thought the 
Irish Members would be very considerate 
if they occupied only a week in discussing 
a Motion of such importanceasthis. Fur- 
ther, he reminded the House that not 
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only the orthodox Liberals, but many of 
those who opposed the Home Rule pro- 
posals of the late Government, had 
strongly pronounced against a policy of 
coercion, and no Liberal Unionist made 
coercion a plank in his platform at the 
last Election. What became now of all 
their talk about equal justice to Ireland 
and similar laws—all the cant of 
Unionism, of which they heard so much, 
and of which a good deal was heard even 
at the time of the Union? He con- 
demned the character of the present 
proposal, which differed from that of 
every former occasion, inasmuch as 
this poorest of makeshifts was now 
to have no fixed limit of time. Sir 
Robert Peel in 1846 described a like 
measure as a temporary precaution 
until certain remedial measures were 
passed ; but now Parliament was asked 
to give to the Lord Lieutenant for all 
time the power of suspending the 
ordinary law of the land. He supposed 
this measure would soon be numbered 
with the fundamental laws of the Con- 
stitution, and he suggested that the 
phraseology of the 5th Article of the 
Act of Union should be adopted declar- 
ing that the Act should “ remain in full 
force for ever.” Professor Dicey, in his 
analysis of the Constitution, pointed out 
that the whole of our political fabric 
was built up on the basis of the ordinary 
law ofthe land ; but now the Government 
proposed to make Ireland the one excep- 
tion among all the Constitutionally-go- 
verned Provinces of the Empire. The per- 
manency of the measure made it more 
menacing to the civil rights of the 
people of Ireland than any that had 
gone before, and those who represented 
that people would be guilty of a gross 
breach of duty if they did not oppose it 
te the utmost of their ability. Some 
Liberal Unionist Members appeared to 
be fascinated with the idea of its per- 
manence, and made it a great charge 
against coercion in the past that it had 
only been a temporary remedy for a 
permanent disorder. Where a policy 
was likely to prove a true remedy it 
might be right to make it permanent; 
but, looking at the history of former 
measures of that kind, he must be a very 
bold and sanguine man who expected 
such coercive legislation to be anything 
but a disastrous failure in the future, or 
who said it had resulted in any other 
effect in the past. The hon. Member for 
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Mid Oxfordshire the other night told the 
House that he only supported that Bill 
in orderto facilitate remedial legislation ; 
but, he would ask, did the Peace Preser- 
vation Act make smooth the working of 
the Land Act of 1881? The hon. Member 
for Cirencester had spoken of the Union 
of England and Ireland being based on 
equal liberties and laws; but if a mea- 
sure of that character were applied to 
England and Scotland, Liberal Members 
for rural constituencies—and particularly 
the Representatives of what was called 
the Crofter Party in that House—would 
run great risk of being sent to gaol for 
six months’ hard labour. The Unionist 
Liberals had been complimented on 
being the staff of the Party opposite. 
Truly this was a case of ‘Thy rod 
and thy staff comfort me,” despite the 
fact that that rod had been turned into 
a very merciless rod forthe backs of the 
Irish people. The provision under 
which accused persons in Ireland might 
be brought over to London for trial 
seemed to him to be a sort of ballast 
clause which was not seriously drafted, 
which the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land would be ready to throw over- 
board when he received orders to do so 
from the noble Lord the Member for 
Rossendale. Yet, after all, those who 
read the Report of the Commission on 
the Belfast riots might be inclined to 
think that a Mayo Catholic peasant 
would be better and more fairly treated 
by a jury of Metropolitan shopkeepers 
than by a jury picked, as Irish juries 
are picked, from the Protestant com- 
munity of Belfast. Again, any man 
who read with an open mind the 
Blue Book produced by the Royal 
Commission, presided over by Lord 
Cowper, would admit that nearly every 
witness who was examined in order 
that he might say the worst of the 
National League found very little that 
was bad to say of it. One Resi- 
dent Magistrate, Mr. Considine, said 
that the League decidedly set its 
face against outrage. Another said 
there was a great improvement in the 
district with which he had to deal. Mr. 
Uniacke Townsend, a large land agent, 
also stated that outrage had given way 
to quieter methods, and that there was 
far less intimidation than formerly ; and 
one witness after another said that crime 
was decreasing in extent and intensity, 
What, then, was the justification for 
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that drastic Bill? The Royal Commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into the Irish 
Land Question, and to investigate to the 
full the bearings of crime and outrage, 
resolutely abstained from recommending 
any special or repressive legislation. 
The case of the Government for coercion 
was made up of Judges’ charges and 
anonymous anecdotes. The Judges’ 
charges which the Chief Secretary had 
read to the House had all the same ring 
about them, and a resemblance to each 
other, and it appeared as though they 
had a common inspiration. It was a 
terrible thing that in Ireland every part 
of the civil and social administration 
was tainted with a political and party 
spirit; and certainly some of those judi- 
cial charges read by the Chief Secretary 
the other day were extraordinarily like 
the speeches of Parliamentary candi- 
dates delivered from the platforms of 
the Loyal and Patriotic Union. The 
Government could hardly be content to 
rest their whole case on a series of judi- 
cial perorations, or upon anonymous 
stories which could not possibly be 
verified. No lawyer would say that 
those vague and nameless stories would 
be accepted as evidence in any Court 
of Law; and it should be recollected 
that the House was not now dealing 
with the life or liberty of an indi- 
vidual, but with a proposal to abro- 
gate, for time and eternity, the civil 
rights of a whole people. He wondered 
how long it would take the present 
Government to learn that nations were 
not ruled primarily by law unless that 
law had received its seal of validity 
in the consent and approval of the 
majority of the people who had to 
obey it. Under the new régime the 
offences which Lord Salisbury believed 
it was impossible to deal with by 
Act of Parliament were to be extin- 
guished, and the seeds of coercion were 
to ripen very rapidly into a golden har- 
vest of social order. It would be a 
strange negaticn of the teaching of his- 
tory if that seed did not spring up in 
the shape of armed and masked men, 
the agents of secret societies, which the 
National League had superseded, but 
into whose hands they would again 
drive the impoverished Irish peasantry. 
Hon. Members knew that an emascu- 
lated Land Bill was to be sent down 
from ‘another place;” but the Irish 
people had not much reason to look to 
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‘‘another place” for conspicuous bene- 


fits. The House of Lords had been a 
a cemetery of Irish remedial legis- 
ation, and its annals were marked 
throughout by the tombstones of de- 
feated measures brought forward in the 
interests of the Irish tenantry. In this 
measure they had got back to the time- 
honoured Unionist policy of coercion. 
He was not so sanguine as to hope 
that this Bill would not get through 
that House; but there could be no 
greater proof of the impotency and 
futility of the Government policy than 
its introduction; and as the Govern- 
ment, drawing its strength from many 
quarters, possessed all the weakness of 
an unnatural alliance, it would not be 
surprising if they became a Government 
of collapse before the final stage of their 
Coercion Bill was reached. Unless a 
strong protest were made from the 
Benches on which he sat, and from out- 
side that House, against coercion, it 
would go forth to the world that the de- 
mocracy of this country did not expect— 
did not even wish—that a healthier rela- 
tionship should spring from the existing 
conditions and the admitted urgencies of 
the time in Ireland. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &c.) : Sir, I confess candidly 
to the House that, although I am 
strongly opposed to any legislative mea- 
sure of the character now proposed, yet, 
in one sense, the introduction of this 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government 
is a source of sincere satisfaction to me. 
Now, at last, we have exposed to us the 
alternative to the plan of the late Go- 
vernment for dealing with the affairs of 
Treland. We have waited long. Last 
summer a majority of the electors of 
England—outoumbering opposing majo- 
rities in the other parts of the United 
Kingdom—agreed to set aside for the 
time the policy of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), and to instal in Office those 
who opposed it. I observe that right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite appear to find 
much comfort in the fact that they have 
received a mandate from the country, and 
to think that this invests the Govern- 
ment and its allies with a peculiay.degree 
of sanctity and authority. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen), 
when he spoke last week, was eloquent, 
and, as usual, vehement upon the sub- 
ject of the mandate, and the First Lord 
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of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton), 
speaking yesterday, based the claim and 
the reason for the introduction of this 
measure on this same mandate. He 
said—‘‘ We ask for these powers because 
we believe that we received a mandate 
at the last Election.” But we all know 
that to say that you have received a 
mandate, is only a pretentious way of 
stating the fact that you have somehow 
secured a majority at a General Elec- 
tion; and I do not recollect that when 
circumstances have given a majority in 
favour of the Liberal Party, hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were in any degree over- 
awed or put to silence. I am not going 
to raise any contention as to the mandate, 
by attempting to give it a positive defini- 
tion ; but I would say of it negatively that 
it meant that the Successors of the late 
Government were to deal with the Irish 
difficulty in some way different from 
ours. We have, therefore, been curious 
and anxious ever since to know what 
the course of the Government would be ; 
but I can call to mind no occasion 
except one, until last week, on which 
any definite disclosure of the alternative 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government 
was made. That one exception was in 
September last. In September last the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill), not 
addressing some meeting in the country, 
at which he might be held to commit no 
one but himself, but speaking at this 
Table as the authoritative mouthpiece of 
the Government, used these words— 


‘*Tt is the firm and decided intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to make a proposal to 
Parliament as early as possible, with a view to 
placing all these questions of local government 
and public works more in the hands of the Irish 
people than they have been.”’ 
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This promise, so satisfactory to us, be- 
cause we know that the more closely the 
condition of Irish affairs is examined, 
the more is our case strengthened, has 
been allowed to lapse into oblivion with- 
out even a pretence of fulfilment; and 
we have, during the winter, been sup- 
plied with many brave words and sound- 
ing phrases, but co indication of a defi- 
nite policy. Many meetings have been 
held and many speeches have been made 
in different parts of the country, and 
everywhere the roofs rung to loud decla- 
rations in favour of law and order. This 
is a collocation of words with which we 
are now very familiar; but I hope, 
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before I sit down, to state my opinion as 
to the mutual relations of law and order 
in Ireland. The words of the Prime 
Minister and his Colleagues in favour of 
the firm and unflinching administration 
of the law have been such as must have 
satisfied the stoutest assertor of land- 
lords’ rights and the most coercion-loving 
newspaper editor in England; but the 
puzzling thing has been that the action 
of the Government in Ireland by no 
means corresponded with their language 
in England. The steps of the Irish 
Executive have been hesitating, con- 
fused, and faltering. They appeared to 
stumble from blunder into blunder. Even 
their exhibitions of energy gave the 
impression of half-heartedness; and 
when occasionally they were goaded into 
strenuous action, their courage seemed 
to resemble that of some shy and bashful 
man in society whom we often see driven, 
in his nervous desperation, into the com- 
mission of acts from which a bolder man 
would shrink. The truth is, that it is 
easy, at Willis’s Rooms and in Lombard 
Street, to speak bravely of the sanctity 
of contract and the rights of property; 
to denounce as swindlers those who have 
taught the Irish tenants to turn their 
weakness into strength by uniting; to 
compare them to sturdy beggars, or to 
garotters. But, while it is easy to do 
this at a safe distance, it is not so easy 
for the Members of the Irish Executive, 
who are on the spot, who have a direct 
responsibility, who have eyes to see and 
a heart to feel, and a conscience to which 
to account, to translate this lofty doc- 
trine into practice. It was, therefore, 
not astonishing to find that the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Bristol (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), Sir 
Redvers Buller, and those who were 
associated with them, exerted them- 
selves with much zeal, and an irregu- 
larity of conduct to which they are now 
not unnaturally reluctant to confess, to 
stave off, or modify, those extremities 
which the rigorous application of their 
Colleagues’ teaching would have obliged 
them to enforce. And now what is 
the cure for this ambiguity in the 
conduct of the Government? The 
powers of the law had been found 
by those who had to administer it 
so severe that they had not the heart to 
apply it in its full intensity; and, yet, 
what is it that we are now asked to do? 
We are asked to increase its intensity. 
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The case of the Irish tenant is so pitiable 


that the Members of Her Majesty’s Go- | 
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pear, as an indication of the tone and 
temper in which the provisions of this 


vernment in Ireland did all they could to | Bill will be framed, and carried, and 
alleviate it, and now we are not only by a | worked. I venture to say further that, 


side wind, but, with aclear purpose and in- 
tention, to strike down the great defence 
of the Irish tenant and leave him at the 
mercy of the Irish landlord. I am sorry 
to say from what has occurred in this 
House we are not quite unprepared for 
this change in the temper of the Go- 
vernment. We have had some occur- 
rences in this Flouse, to which I think it 
right to refer briefly. I refer first to the 
unfortunate words used by the late 
Chief Secretary, when he spoke of using 
something stronger than blows from 
batons. Now, there is not a man in the 
House who is not prepared to make 
the fullest allowance for the right hon. 
Gentleman, who was evidently suffering 
from physical pain and irritation ; but in 
respect of his words not one of his 
Colleagues has ever uttered a syllable by 
way of qualification or modification. 
Then I come to the occasion when the 
present Chief Secretary, in jaunty, if 
not triumphant, tones, expressed his 
high approval of the brutal words in 
which the orders to the police at Youghal 
were couched. And, lastly, I speak of the 
fact that when the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) called the attention 
of the House to the proceedings at 
Youghal which resulted in the death of 
a poor man, there came from that Bench 
not one word of sympathy or regret— 
although surely, whether the occurrence 
was justifiable or not, it was, at least, 
deeply to be deplored ; not one word t 

indicate a sense of the gravity of the 
occurrence, only indignation, forsooth, 
against the Member for East Mayo, 
and the usual cold declaration as to the 
necessity for upholding the law. Every 
one of us here will agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman when he asserts, and 
even emphasizes, the necessity of sup- 
porting the civil power and carrying 
out the orders of the Courts; but the 
Government are responsible for the 
tone in which they deal with these 
matters in this House. In my opinion, 
you can inflict greater insult by a word 
or gesture, than by a blow, and, what- 
ever we may think, I greatly fear that 
the quick-witted, intelligent, and sensi- 
tive Irish people, who watch very keenly 
what goes on in this House, will take 
these incidents, trivial as they may ap- 
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‘by incidents such as these, an amount 


of harm is done in the hearts of men in 
Ireland to your cherished cause of order 
which all the clauses of this Bill, even 
if it has all the effect you anticipate, 
will not suffice to counteract. What is 
the object of your Bill? The real object 
is asserted to be to put down intimida- 
tion, and when you speak of intimidation 
you mean, of course—for it is best to 
speak frankly—the action of the Na- 
tional League. The first observation 
then which must occur to every one is 
that, even if we judge by the con- 
duct of the Government themselves, 
the case for dealing with the National 
League is not so strong as it was 14 
months ago. What was the announce- 
ment made on the 26th of January, 1886, 
by the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach)? He gave 
Notice that on the following Thurs- 
day the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would move for leave to bring in a Bill 
for the purpose of suppressing the 
National League and other dangerous 
associations, for the prevention of in- 
timidation, and the protection of life and 
order in Ireland. Well, that was not 
mincing the matter. They took the bull 
by the horns. They declared war against 
the National League and all its works. 
Judging from the speeches to which we 
have listened from Members of the Go- 
vernment, they appear to think that the 
evils of which they complain are more 
intense, as they are certainly more in- 
veterate, than they were last year; and 
yet, this year the Government do not 
confront their task in the same direct, 
bold, and open way, but they approach 
it delicately and tenderly and with a 
considerable attempt at disguise. In Her 
Majesty’s Speech we were told that what 
was intended was to effect some altera- 
tions in legal procedure. The ingenuous 
and unsuspicious mind would scarcely 
detect under that modest phrase a new 
Coercion Bill? It now appears that this 
legislation is intended to put down the 
National League, to suppress illegal 
conspiracies, to put an end to combina- 
tion, to make intimidation impossible, to 
secure to all quiet citizens the full enjoy- 
ment of their liberties, and to establish 
the law of the land in place of the un- 
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written law of the National League. But 
that is a good deal of business to be 
achieved by ‘‘ the reform of legal pro- 
cedure.” The use of a soothing and 
attractive title is not a new device. I 
remember the well-known lines— 
“ The merchant, to secure his treasure, 
Conveys it in a borrowed name ; 
Euphelia serves to grace my measure, 
But Chloe is my real flame.” 

Who would have thought that behind 
the Euphelia of legal procedure there 
lurked the Chloe of coercion? These 
facts, as it appears to me, are evi- 
dences of what is practically a matter of 
notoriety. The Government have been 
hesitating and reluctant for some weeks, 
if not for months, about bringing in this 
Bill, and it is only brought in now as a 
consequence of the pertinacious instiga- 
tion of some of the more noisy and 
less discreet among their own Followers, 
and of some hon. Gentlemen behind me, 
whose thirst for vigorous government in 
Ireland varies in exactly inverse ratio to 
their responsibility in applying it, and 
of the dictatorial Mentors of the Govern- 
ment in the London Press, No one can 
venture to say that a case has been made 
out for this Bill on the ground of open 
crime and outrage. The poverty of the 
case in this respect is evident to every- 
one, and it has been proved by the 
reluctance of the Chief Secretary to pro- 
duce the Returns which have always 
hitherto been given. [ Cries of‘ No!’’} 
Hitherto, we have had these Returns, 
but now they are withheld. [Mr. A. J. 
Batrour: No, no!] Well, then, let us 
have them. We want the ordinary 
Returns of grave crime and outrage 
which support the demand for this 
extraordinary legislation, and which 
have always hitherto been given. The 
Chief Secretary based his case on dif- 
ferent grounds altogether. He relied 
on the Judges’ Reports, and quoted them 
at great length. What must have occurred 
to most English and Scotch Members 
when they heard these Reports read, is 
that such Reports are not usually made 
eitherin England or inScotland. English 
Judges confine themselves in their 
charges to the Calendars before them, 
and if they observe that one crime 
is increasing and another diminishing, 
they may comment upon the fact; 
but they never think of launching into 
a diatribe upon the general state of the 
country and society. But the truth is 
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that the custom in Ireland is different. 
The Irish Judge receives reports from 
the police officials of the country and 
others—and let me point out to the 
House that theChief Secretary in coming 
forward to ask for new powers, quotes 
these same officials, and then quotes the 
Judges in corroboration —the Judges 
who have received their information 
from the very same source. A Judge 
has no special information or idea of his 
own as to the state of society. When he 
arrives at the Assize town certain reports 
are handed tohim. He gets the infor- 
mation, and on that builds his comments, 
and it is the same information on which 
the Chief Secretary bases his remarks. 
This part of the proceedings of the 
Judges gives an effective illustration 
which I shall venture to make use of 
when I come to deal with the question of 
law and order inIreland. There are, of 
course, exceptions to the condition of 
things I have described, even in the 
Judges’ charges. The Chief Secretary 
expressed some surprise that my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. John Morley) should 
have dwelt upon the instance of 
Tipperary. But the fact was that Baron 
Dowse, in his charge to the Grand Jury 
at Nenagh, in the County Tipperary, 
wound up by saying—‘‘ So faras I know 
you have every reason to be satisfied 
with the state of the county.’ Could 
there be stronger approval of the con- 
dition of a county? And yet it was 
from this very county that the Chief 
Secretary took one or two of the ex- 
amples of crime to which he referred. 
The right hon. Gentleman also quoted 
several passages from articles in United 
Ireland, and from speeches made by 
Members of this House and Leaders of 
the National League. I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman 
has largely read the columns of United 
Ireland ; but if he had read as much of 
it as I have, he would know that it 
is the custom of that journal to use 
forcible language, and hon. Members 
have also developed the same habit 
to a considerable extent. In fact, it is 
notorious that in a great political move- 
ment such as this, forcible language is 
used which would not be employed in 
ordinary circumstances and in cooler mo- 
ments. Among the many excellent 


qualities which the Chief Secretary 
possesses, perhaps he will allow me to 
say that the most conspicuous is his ex- 
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ceeding ingenuousness of nature, and 
he consequently appears to take what is 
told him au pied de la lettre! Nothing 
could be more unfortunate in Ireland, 
above all places. I remember that 
when I first went over to Dublin as 
Chief Secretary, a sagacious friend of 
mine in that city gave me this advice— 
‘‘ Always remember that whatever you 
hear in this country on either side of 
any question, is intended to be taken 
subject to a discount of 50 per cent.” 
I have since acted on the advice of my 
friend, greatly to my comfort and ad- 
vantage, and now I am very glad to 
communicate it to the Chief Secretary, 
and hope he will apply it: The broad 
objection we have to this legislation 
which you propose—as we should to 
any legislation for a similar purpose— 
is, that it is not the way to deal with 
the evils which exist in Ireland. I do 
not deny the existence of those evils for 
a moment. I do not dispute that in 
many particulars the Criminal Law 
might be amended with advantage. I 
will go further, and say I think it might 
be amended with advantage in the direc- 
tion of making it easier and more certain 
to secure verdicts ; and the way in which 
I should be disposed to effect that object, 
although I am not a lawyer, is by ex- 
tending to Ireland, and, for that matter, 
to England as well, the practice with 
which we are so familiar in Scotland, of 
allowing juries to return verdicts by a 
majority. Itis at least my opinion that 
this would be an advantageous change; 
and there are other particulars in which 
I would gladly see the Criminal Law 
and its procedure strengthened and im- 
proved. But it is necessary, not only that 
a change in the law should be sound, 
wise, and equitable, but above all things 
that it should be opportune, and it is this 
which I deny to your legislation in the 
present state of Ireland. I shall en- 
deavour to give some reasons for this 
opinion before I sit down. Again, I do 
not, for one moment, dispute the exist- 
ence in Ireland of a wide-spread system 
of intimidation, founded upon and 
worked by a combination of persons 
throughout the country. Some time ago 
it prevailed to a very great extent, and 
was attended in many cases with much 
hardship and even cruelty. Some cases 
have been quoted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and by the Chief Secretary. I agreed 
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in the observation of the hon. Member 
for East Mayo when he spoke of the 
small number of cases which had been 
brought forward by the Chief Secretary. 
Some of them were somewhat trivial ; 
there were one or two which were ex- 
ceedingly strong. But with regard to 
the poor woman who was refused assist- 
ance in childbirth, and the child who 
was allowed to die without aid, these 
were, no doubt, serious cases; but are 
they a fair sample of the 836 cases of 
Boycotting referred to? It is ridiculous 
to suppose that we are to adopt this ex- 
treme legislation because there have 
been one or two bad cases, unless those 
eases fairly indicate the nature of the 
operation generally. Such cases, how- 
ever, form but a small proportion of 
the entire number. I am, indeed, in- 
clined to doubt whether the practice has 
not declined in vigour and intensity, 
and we have express evidence to that 
effect in the Blue Book of the Cowper 
Commission, which is not the quarter, 
certainly, in which we should expect to 
find it ; but I raise no contention on this 
point. I fully admit the existence of the 
system, and I only join issue with the 
Government when we come to the fur- 
ther question, how it is to be met and 
coped with. First of all, it is well to 
settle in our minds what are the origin 
and character of this system of intimi- 
dation: The Chief Secretary denied that 
it was so exclusively agrarian as we 
assert. He found fault with the right 
hon. Gentleman near me (Mr. John 
Morley) for taking it for granted that it 
was an agrarian system of combination, 
and the way in which he combatted the 
assertion was rather singular. He said— 

“ If you desire to know how far these cases go 

beyond mere agrarian objects you cannot do 
better than look down this column with regard 
to evicted farms.”’ 
And then the right hon. Gentleman 
quoted, with a triumphant air, in proof 
of his contention, ‘‘ caretaking’’ and 
“herding.” But what are caretaking 
and herding but agrarian cases? Then 
the right hon. Gentleman quoted such 
heads as these— 

‘* Being unpopular as a landlord; acting as 
an — associating with Boycotted persons ; 
supplying the police when on unpopular duty ; 
accommodating obnoxious persons.’ 

But everyone of these things has its 
root in the agrarian question. The 
origin of the system of Boycotting—to 
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put it shortly—was this. Tenants in 
Ireland—and these not only the smaller 
and more impoverished among them, 
but the larger tenants also in a country 
where the competition for land is so 
keen—have been for generations practi- 
cally at the mercy of their landlords, as 
long as the landlords could deal with 
each mansingly. Then it was that com- 
bination came in, which acted like the 
cord around the bundle of sticks in the 
fable, giving strength to units indi- 
vidually weak. But it is quite obvious 
that loyalty between the tenants, among 
themselves, is absolutely essential in 
order that combination should be suc- 
cessful; and it is to prevent and punish 
what is regarded as treason to the com- 
mon cause that Boycotting and other 
forms of interference with personal 
liberty have been employed. That is 
the genesis of the system. I yield to 
no one in my disapproval and condem- 
nation of its methods; but, at the same 
time, I am bound to say that, in common 
fairness, we must not forget that they 
were adopted in self-defence against 
terrors and hardships, inflicted on the 
tenant class, which probably involved 
even greater cruelty. I will give one 
quotation on this point from the evi- 
dence before the Land Commission. It 
is the evidence of Mr. F. O’Sullivan, 
who said— 


“The Land Purchase Act will work mis- 
chievously if the question is left open between 
landlord and tenant.”’ Being asked why, he 
answered—“ I know cases of tenants who are in 
such dread by writs, and by being actually 
evicted, that they accepted conditions of pur- 
chase which, on their own admission, they be- 
lieved they were unable to comply with.” 


1d 


Let me say in passing that we are told 
we are going to have a scheme of pur- 
chase. It is a wonderful scheme, from 
all we hear of it—more likely to have 
been framed in a conjuror’s saloon in 
Piccadilly than in the Cabinet of a Mi- 
nister; because the tenant is to have 
his farm, and the landlord is to have 
his money down, and yet nobody’s credit 
is to be involved. At any rate, you are 
going to establish a system of purchase 
which involves a bargain between land- 
lord and tenant; and you now propose, 
previous to doing so, to deprive the ten- 
ant of the only organization which can 
put him on a proper footing for dealing 
with his landlord. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty said yesterday— 
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** All that the Government contend for is that 
the conditions which surround the contract be- 
tween landlord and tenant shall be even.” 


That is what we all want. But when 
you strike down the power of combina- 
tion you destroy the only means which 
enable the tenants to cope with the land- 
lords’ legal powers which have borne 
very hardly upon them. However, Sir, 
I have quoted these words merely to 
show that if the tenants have combined 
they have done so to deliver themselves 
from what, perhaps, has been, and is, a 
greater tyranny than any other ever im- 
posed by them. And I would venture 
further to surmise that if, in any part of 
the country, landlords formed a combi- 
nation for the protection of their common 
interests, and if any one of these land- 
lords violated the conditions of that as- 
sociation, he would be visited with a 
degree of social disfavour quite as in- 
tolerable, though perhaps not so rough 
and ready, as the treatment an offending 
tenant under the League would meet 
with. It may be asked what has been 
the effect of the combination among the 
Irish tenants? Has it been effective for 
its purposes? On this point I should 
like to make one more quotation. Sir 
Redvers Buller said— 

“ Nobody did anything for the tenants until the 
League was established, and when the landlords 
could not let their farms they were forced to con- 
sider the question of rent.” 

Why could they not let their farms? It 
was because every person who took one 
would be Boycotted. Now, I have not 
a word to say in favour of the method ; 
but I say that the effect of it has been 
to put the tenants in a better position 
than they were before. We may push 
the inquiry still further, and ask—Are 
the objects which the tenants have in 
view, and which they have thus in 
great degree secured, legitimate and 
honest objects? On this point I should 
like to quote very briefly from a paper 
which has not so far, I believe, been in- 
troduced into this debate. It is a paper 
which, I think, well deserves the attention 
of the House, and might well be perused 
by every Member of it. It was sent to 
Lord Cowper by the Bishop of Elphin, 
and it was acquiesced in by three of his 
colleagues in the Irish hierarchy—than 
whom men more able, respected, and 
moderate do not exist in Ireland. They 
are not in any way men of extreme sym- 
pathies with hon. Members below the 
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Gangway. I should like to read the 
whole paper, but I will make only one 
or two short extracts from it; and let 
the House remember that no persons 
can speak on this matter with greater 
authority than these prelates, for they 
know thoroughly well the circumstances 
and feeling of their flocks. What doe 
Dr. Gilhooly say? He says— 

“There is no combination, publie or private, 
that 1 know of against the payment of equitable 
rents; nor is there, except perhaps in a few iso- 
lated cases, any disposition on the part of indi- 
vidual tenants to disavow what are in their class 
considered their just obligations to their land- 
lords. The present public combined action of 
tenants has no other object but the obtaining of 
equitable reductions of rent.” 


That is dated December, 1886. Then 
the Bishop goes on to describe how cer- 
tain rents had always been excessive. 
He says— 

“The old rents were, asa rule, fixed, not by 
the produce or productive qualities of the land, 
but first, by the necessities of the tenants; 
secondly, by their competition for even small 
scraps of the worst land ; and, thirdly, by their 
earnings in England, and even by the remittances 
of their children from America.” 


That, Sir, is how the excessive rents 
began. How did they go on? The 
Bishop of Elphin says— 

“ The old excessive rents were again and again 
raised, according as the tenants were reclaiming 
or improving their holdings by their own hard, 
unaided labour, or when there was a rise in mar- 
ket prices ; and frequently, when arrears of rent 
had accumulated in years of blight and famine, 
a new increase of rent was arbitrarily and per- 
manently imposed on the miserable tenant as an 
equivalent for those arrears.” 


The Bishop then says— 


“Very many of our petty tenants still want the 
bare necessities of life, and it is ouly by hard, 
incessant toil, and by depriving their families of 
these necessaries, that they contrived in past 
years to pay the old rents. Who will venture to 
assert that they are still bound to pay them by 
still subjecting themselves and their children to 
such grievous privations? In their minds, at 
least, the exaction of such rents is a violation of 
God’s law, which a just Government should con- 
demn and prevent ; and the English law that en- 
forces it is, in their eyes, utterly unjust and to 
be submitted to only from sheer necessity. There- 
fore, were they even able to pay these excessive 
rents, which they are not, they will not pay them. 
The baton, even the bayonet, has but little 
terror for creatures so familiarized with sickness 
and death.” 


I will quote only one more sentence. 
The Bishop states— 


“From the above considerations, I have come 
to the conclusion that in all rents deductions 
have become necessary, and that in looking for 
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them the tenants do not mean to act, and are not 

acting, dishonestly.” 

As I before said, I serps commend this 
aper to the perusal of hon. Members, 
Now, Sir, the point at issue between us 

and the Government is this—Is the or- 

ganization of which I have been speak- 
ing the natural fruit of social and poli- 
tical conditions, or is it the factitious 
creation of certain agitators? The latter 
seems to be the view taken by the Go- 
vernment and Gentlemen opposite. Break 
up the machinery, lay by the heels in 
prison those who work it, and then— 
such appears to be their theory—Ire- 
land will be contented and happy. I 
will not occupy the time of the House 
in argument against this long-exposed 
fallacy. [A laugh.| Let the hon. Mem- 
ber who laughs point to one occasion in 
history when agitators have been able, 
without material, or with scanty mate- 
rial, to create a great National move- 
ment such as this. And let the House 
remember that this movement is not 
confined to the districts in which intimi- 
dation is alleged to exist: it attracts 
quite as much support and sympathy 
among the bulk of the people in the 
larger towns, and in parts of the coun- 
try where Boycotting is unknown. We 
need not, indeed, look further back 
than a very few years. What was the 
groundwork and excuse of the Coer- 
cion Act of 1881? The late Mr. 
Forster was led to believe that, at 
that time also, there were a few evilly- 
disposed persons who were really 
the authors of the whole disturbance 
of society in Ireland. He called them 
mauvais sujets; they were the village 
idlers, and the village ruffians, and it 
was his belief that if he was only en- 
trusted with power to put them in 
prison, the whole disorder would col- 
lapse. I remember that at that time 
there were one or two Members from 
Ireland who busied themselves in going 
about the Lobbies of the House advising 
the Government, and telling everyone 
that they could themselves name the 
half-dozen men in their own districts 
whose temporary removal from active 
life a 4 ensure immediate quiet. 
What happened? Mr. Forster began 
imprisoning people, and the more his 
net brought to shore the wider he had to 
east it, until the whole of the gaols 
in Ireland were full of untried and 
practically unaccused men, the number 
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reaching something like 900 or 1,000. 
And the worst of it was that the state of 
Ireland was notone whit improved there- 
by. Nay, it was much worse, and that 
for two reasons—First, because, whileno 
doubt, some of these men had been 
connected with the outrages of which 
complaint was made, a large number of 
them, although they may have had 
Nationalist sympathies, were quiet and 
inoffensive citizens ; but when they issued 
from prison they came out determined 
enemies to British rule, and active ad- 
vocates of National self-government. I 
speak of facts known to everyone ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the 
Government of Ireland. Then, in the 
second place, if there was any eiiect upon 
disorder, it was to drive it under the 
surface, there to fester and ferment, and 
produce a crop of secret and criminal so- 
cieties ; and it was with those societiesthat 
the Crimes Act of 1882 was mainly de- 
signed to deal, and with them it dealt 
with a great measure of success. Re- 
ference has been made to the Crimes 
Act of 1882 as a justification for this 
Bill; and its provisions have been 
repeatedly adduced as furnishing a 
triumphant vindication of everything 
contained in the Bill; but hon. Mem- 
bers opposite cannot allege that the 
same state of society exists now as 
then. Where are the secret societies 
now that justified the Crimes Act of 
1882? We have not heard a word 
about them ; there is no proof that they 
exist now as they did when the Act of 
1882 was passed. If it is not so, let us 
hear about them. The Chief Secretary 
said nothing about it; but it would ap- 
pear that certain hon. Members behind 
me are better informed than the right 
hon. Gentleman. I speak of Mr. Forster 
with the highest respect for his charac- 
ter and sagacity ; but it is precisely be- 
cause it was so sagacious a man who 
was completely misled that we should 
read the lesson. Most of uson this side 
of the House, at least, have learned a 
lesson from this recent failure; the 
lesson—namely, that it is useless—that 
is worse than useless, it is mischievous, 
to attempt to deal with the instrument 
and the effect, and not with the cause. 
This is why we repudiate the Bill which 
it is proposed now to introduce. Surely 
the course which the most ordinary pru- 
dence would dictate ought to be followed 
— namely, to attack the cause, and not 
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the consequence. The Government have 
brought in a land measure in “ another 
place,”’ of which this House has, as yet, 
no knowledge. I do not know whether it 
will come up even to the standard of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion, which Royal Commission itself 
was not of a very satisfactory constitu- 
tion. Whatever that Bill may be, I would 
venture to present to the Government a 
dilemma, and they are welcome to adopt 
either branch of it. They are going 
to deal with the Land Question. Their 
legislation will either, on the one hand, 
be a successful, final, and satisfactory 
solution of this great difficulty, in which 
case the occupation of this great combi- 
nation will be gone, intimidation for 
agrarian purposes will cease, and all 
the turmoil and effort and irritation 
caused by this Coercion Act will have 
been absolutely superfluous; or, on the 
other hand, their land measure, con- 
trary to their desires and intentions, 
will not be completely effectual, in 
which case surely they must know 
that some root of bitterness will 
be left behind, and that similar 
methods to those adopted in the 
past will be put into operation, and will 
be salbenek with equal disturbance of 
order until the grievances complained of 
are removed. Therefore, in either event, 
this Bill stands condemned. If the Land 
Bill is successful, then this Coercion 
Bill is superfluous ; and if it is not suc- 
cessful, then the Coercion Bill will be 
inadequate. But, although it may be 
inadequate for good, it will be painfully 
adequate for evil, because it will do 
much to prevent the settlement of the 
Land Question in a reasonable and Con- 
stitutional fashion by further embitter- 
ing the relations between governors and 
governed in Ireland. Sir, I said some 
time ago that I should have some re- 
marks to make on the relation between 
law and order in Ireland. With regard 
to law and order, are they as nearly 
and necessarily associated in Ireland 
as we are accustomed to find them in 
other countries? As a general pro- 
position it is true, no doubt, that 
the establishment and maintenance of 
order depends and follows upon the ob- 
servance of the law. But, before order 
can be expected necessarily to follow 
upon law, there are two conditions to be 
observed. In the first place, the law 
must be equitable, and it must be recog- 
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nized as equitable by the general sense 
of the community to which it is applied. 
This is, in fact, a generally accepted 
commonplace upon which it is unneces- 
sary to dwell. But no one, in face of 
what we have seen, and of the disclosures 
of the recent Commission, can pretend 
that the Land Laws of Jreland, greatl7 
improved as they have been lately by 
Parliament, mainly under the guidance 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W: E. Gladstone)— 
no one can say that they even now satisfy 
this first condition. But I pass on to 
the second condition, which is one not 
so often brought before us. I assert 
that it is necessary not only that the 
law shall be just, but that the people 
who live under it shall have confidence 
that it is fairly and impartially ad- 
ministered. Now, there exists in Ire- 
land—let me be quite exact, for I du 
not wish to exaggerate— there exists 
in large sections of the community, a 
profound, deep-set, and hereditary dis- 
trust of the administration of the law. 
They and their fathers have seen the 
law applied in strange ways and to 
strange purposes. There is no such 
feeling, that I am aware of, in England 
or Scotland; where, whatever a man 
may think of any particular provision of 
the law, there is a general knowledge 
that it is fairly and indifferently adminis- 
tered. Let hon. Members of this House, 
who are not acquainted with the circum- 
stances, bear in mind that that cannot 
be said of Ireland. I submit that this 
fact lies at the bottom of a great deal of 
the evil which we see existing in that 
country. The idea seems to possess, to 
a great extent, the minds of the Irish 
anys that the administration of the 
aw furnishes, as it were, a field for a 
sort of serious gain, in which one side 
endeavours at all hazards, by hook or 
by crook, to obtain convictions—mani- 
pulating juries, changing venue, getting 
up evidence, and so forth—while the 
other side try by every means in their 
power to defeat them, frustrating or re- 
fusing evidence, threatening or punish- 
ing witnesses, forcing juries to disagree. 
I do not state these things as facts; but 
I am speaking of matters quite as im- 
portant as if they were facts—namely, 
the general sentiment and belief of 
the people. Each side thus tries to 
outwit and entrap, or to frustrate and 
defeat its opponent. Everything is 
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fair in love and war, and so I pre- 
sume everything is fair in this case. 
Iam not stating my own opinion, but 
the deop-seated sentiments and feelings 
of the Irish people. Above all, I am 
speaking of the system only, and not of 
individuals. I have no word except of 
respect for the Irish judiciary, which 
numbers in its ranks some of the most 
eminent and distinguished of judges, 
and no one imagines that they would be 
party to anything unjust or unfair. But 
this is the feeling, and our system gives 
countenance to it, and lends itself to its 
growth. Even the Judges’ charges, 
which have been quoted to-night, dis- 
close the fact that they aad all pub- 
lic servants in the ranks of the ad- 
ministration of the law are regarded 
as executive as well as judicial officers. 
When we come further down, what do 
we find? Take the case of the Resident 
Magistrates. They are not only Stipen- 
diary Judges, but are in charge of order 
in the districts in which they live. They 
have many functions, for which they 
have to receive direct instructions from 
Dublin Castle. Few of them have had 
judicial or legal training, and they hold 
their offices at the pleasure of the Crown. 
Yet it is to those men that the power of 
of trying men without a jury for the 
most delicate offences is by this Bill to 
be entrusted. Certain powers were given 
to Resident Magistrates under the 
Crimes Act, and definite crimes were 
specified in the Act in connection with 
which these powers were to be exercised. 
But what do the Government now dele- 
gate to them? The Government give 
the Resident Magistrates powers to— 

“Try without a jury cases of criminal con- 
spiracy, Boycotting, rioting, offences under the 

hiteboy Acts, assaulting officers of the law, 
taking unlawful and forcible possession, and in- 
citing to the above offences.” 


With the exception of rioting and 
assaulting officers of the law in the dis- 
charge of their duty, there is not one of 
these offences which will not bear a 
political colour. Offences against the 
Whiteboy Acts are of a very vague 
character—they are expressed in a mis- 
cellaneous body of Acts, which are to 
be administered by the Resident ay 
trates, who are not only magistrates, but 
officers of the Executive Government, 
holding their office at the pleasure of 
the Executive Authority. The last head 
named is “inciting to the above of- 
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fences;” and then the Chief Secretary, 
in what he would himself call calm 
irony, says—‘‘We do not propose 
to interfere with the freedom of the 
Press.” If the freedom of the Press is 
to be interfered with, let it be done di- 
rectly; and I venture to say that no 
one would ever think of giving jurisdic- 
tion over Press offences to the Resident 
Magistrates. It seems to me idle to think 
that the Government are going to put 
down the Press by such provisions as 
these. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) pointed out 
that English papers using the same 
language as we find in the Irish papers 
might be taken over to Ireland in cart- 
loads and not be touched by the law. 
But I would further point out that 
United Ireland may be published in 
Liverpool and circulated in [reland with- 
out being interfered with. It is surely 
a most dangerous thing in these days 
to give to Resident Magistrates such 
powers as these. What was the re- 
commendation of the Royal Commission 
upon the riots at Belfast? One of the 
first and strongest of their recommenda- 
tions was this—and, let me say, there 
were two excellent Resident Magistrates 
in Belfast, Colonel Forbes and Mr. 
McCarthy -—— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The Government have removed them. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmzs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Government have since 
removed them. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): Two 
footballs. 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
Whatever may have been the cause of 
their removal, the Royal Commission 
especially recommended that, in future, 
Resident Magistrates should be confined 
to their duties, and that their duties 
should be strictly judicial. If I were to 
say what I consider the greatest indi- 
vidual fault in the whole system of 
government of Ireland, I should state 
it thus —that the administration and 
machinery of the law either is or has 
the appearance of being tainted with 
partizan or political feeling; and, on 
the other hand, just as the administra- 
tion of the law is too political, the 
civil and political Executive is too 
legal in its character. I presume 
hon. Members sitting opposite, and some 
Members sitting sporadically behind me, 
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cherish the hope that they will be able 
to stem the rising tide of feeling in favour 
of National self-government in Ireland, 
of which the Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan) spoke so eloquently the 
other night. If they entertain this 
belief, I am not going to say a word to 
disturb their simple faith and quiet 
views; but I would venture to offer 
them a word of advice in the interest 
of the hope thus entertained by them. 
If they wish to secure their object 
of reconciling the body of the Irish 
people to the British Government, the 
very first thing they ought to do is 
to set to work to disentangle the web in 
which, in the administration of Irish 
affairs, legal functions and _ political 
functions are so inextricably intermixed. 
Hon. Members below the Gangway would 
probably make the complaint that, in 
their view, there is too much political 
colour about the administration of the 
law generally in Ireland. I looking, 
perhaps, at the other side of the same 
shield, make a different complaint— 
namely, that the action of the Executive 
Government is too much guided and 
controlled by the opinions of the legal 
advisers ; and I venture to say that this 
evil was never so flagrant as at this 
moment. I have thus explained the 
reason why I said that, in my opinion, 
it would be most inopportune, at the 
present moment, to make any change in 
the criminal procedure in Ireland. The 
idea of the Government seems to be that 
the best way to restore order and 
to secure sympathy with, and ready 
obedience to, the law, is not to make 
a strenuous attempt to purge the 
public mind of its distrust in the ad- 
ministration of the law; but, on the 
contrary, to add to the causes of that dis- 
trust by importing fresh manipulations 
of procedure, fresh departures from 
the ordinary Constitutional methods, 
and fresh devices for in getting round, in 
some artificial way, the difficulty of ob- 
taining verdicts from juries. As I have 
mentioned the difficulty of getting ver- 
dicts, and the difficulty of bringing 
people to justice, let me mention a fact 
which I forgot to mention before in my 
argument. We are told—and statistics 
have been quoted to prove it—that a 
great number of crimes are committed, 


and that few people are brought to 
justice. Well, I have been lookin, 
at the statistics for England onl 
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Wales for the year 1885, and I find 
that in those countries, where it is 
not pretended that juries do not do 
their duty, or that it is difficult to 
obtain evidence, the crimes committed 
in 1885 numbered 43,962, but that 
only 12,541 persons were committed 
for trial, or one in three and a- 
half. The figures with regard to Ire- 
land may possibly be still less satis- 
factory ; but, at any rate, these statistics 
show that there is a close analogy 
between the state of things in that 
country and the state of things in 
England and Wales. The Government 
seem to think that they will further the 
cause of order by importing all these 
fresh artificial changes into the estab- 
lished law. I think, on the contrary, 
that by the course they are taking they 
will merely furnish more food upon 
which the dislike and suspicion of your 
law will thrive, and that they will in- 
crease rather than remove the genuine 
causes of disorder. I have spoken too 
long, and I thank the House for listen- 
ing to me. I have little more to say. 
My Colleagues on this Bench and myself 
object to this legislation as belonging 
to a wrong and discredited method 
of dealing with Ireland, and we have 
not failed in our duty of pointing to a 
better method. The fundamental vice 
which has caused the British Govern- 
ment to fail in Ireland has been that 
the Government has not been in touch 
and in sympathy with the people it 
professed to govern. I believe at this 
moment Ireland is more out of hand 
than it has ever been in any previous 
period in this century—by which I do not 
mean to say for a moment that there 
is more disorder or open resistance— 
[ Laughter from the Ministerial Benches |— 
no; | amthe best judge of what I mean 
to say. What I mean is, on the other 
hand, that the feeling of the people is 
stronger against us. It is more orga- 
nized, it is more widely developed, it 
is more unanimous, it is more confident. 
The gulf between governors and go- 
verned is wide and deep. Surely it is 
not by cunning legal devices, it is not 
by the application of force, it is not by 
a curtailment or suspension of Consti- 
tutional liberty, it is not by placing, or 
rather by leaving, the whole tenant 
class practically at the mercy of the 
landlords — surely it is not by these 
means that that gulf can be bridged 
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over. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, on 
Friday night, that the Government 
asked for these powers in the defence of 
Union and in the defence of order. It 
is in the name of real Union and in the 
interests of true order that we refuse 
them. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
The House will, at any rate, recognize 
that I am not one of those who think 
that lawyers ought to speak often in 
this House. In my opinion, lawyers, and 
Law Officers also, can do more useful 
work in watching the laws on the Sta- 
tute Book, and in assisting the House 
in the passage of those Bills which are 
intended directly to alter the existing 
law. Butin this particular case [ hope 
the House will feel that I am justified in 
making some comments upon, and to the 
best of my ability some reply to, the 
criticisms which have been aaivene by 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to the proposals of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and I am sure the House will 
give me its indulgence if I am obliged, 
to a certain extent, to enter into detail, 
and if I attempt to make good what has 
been said on this side of the House more 
than once—namely, that Her Majesty’s 
Government conceive that having re- 
gard to statistics, and having regard to 
bond fide information which they have 
searched and examined to the best of 
their ability, the evidence in support of 
the necessity of this measure is over- 
whelming. I may, of course, form a 
wrong judgment upon the materials. 
At any rate, I will submit my reasons to 
the House, and I will only - the House 
to examine these reasons as I state them, 
and not to imagine that I am desirous of 
overstating the case, or of stating it in 
any other way than as the result of a 
careful examination of the materials that 
have been placed before Her Majesty’s 
Government. Sir, in the course of what 
I may have to say it will be part of my 
duty to criticize some arguments which 
have been addressed to us by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman). I trust I shall be able to do 
so with the same courtesy which he would 
extend to me if he were criticizing my 
arguments, and, at any rate, to use as 
moderate language as he himself used. 
On the other hand, I cannot help feel- 
ing that, coming from one who has filled 
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the Office that he has, with the experi- 
ence which he must have had of what 
Ireland was at the time that he governed 
it, some principles which he has laid 
down, and some practices which he hasre- 
cognized and has praised with faint con- 
demnation-—to say the least and perhaps 
more; the observations in which he has 
laid down these principles and dealt with 
these practices, are likely to work great 
harm, and to have a bad influence on 
the relations existing between the two 
countries. Sir, when I deal with that 
part of the case which the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to in his observa- 
tions in regard to law and order, I 
shall, at any rate, indicate to him what 
I mean by what I have said; and I 
trust I shall be able to remove the im- 
pression that he has either produced 
or attempted to produce, that there is 
ground for attacking the administration 
of justice in Ireland. Sir, I also feel 
that, in my observations, it will be my 
duty humbly and respectfully to criticize 
some statements and arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian. I could not expect him 
to be here to hear me; but I do regret 
that he is not present for the purpose of 
hearing the criticisms of this side of the 
House on his speech. Itis always diffi- 
cult to criticize the speeches of men in 
their absence ; but I will take care that 
I will be more guarded in my observa- 
tions in the absence of the right hon. 
Gentleman, so that he may be less likely 
to think that I have taken advantage of 
his absence. Now, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment base their cause upon the 
state of Ireland at the present time; 
and I am not afraid to compare the 
state of Ireland at the present moment 
with the statistics of the past. I am 
prepared—and before I sit down I will 
make good my statement, at any rate, 
from my point of view—to make good 
my case that, having the statistics which 
have been laid on the Table of the House, 
and comparing them with those of pre- 
vious years, they show, not only ample 
grounds for the interference of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the way they have 
proposed to interfere, but an imperative 
demand for such interference. Iam not 
afraid, however many challenges may 
have come from hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site us and in other parts of the House, 
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There are, however, three other points 
on which I wish to make some observa- 
tions to the House, in addition to those 
brought forward by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—three points upon which I 
think our case may be rested, and I do 
not know that they are to any degree 
less important than the case which is 
based on the statistics themselves. These 
points affect the cases of Boycotting, the 
failure of justice, and of crime. I am 
not dealing with it now only as an accu- 
mulative case—I will attempt to put it 
together as an accumulative case after- 
wards—but I am submitting to the 
House that although whether any one 
of these three points, or the circum- 
stances connected with them, would have 
justified the whole provisions of this 
proposal may be a question, yet either 
of these three matters is now in such a 
condition as to call for immediate action 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and all three combined most 
undoubtedly do amply warrant the pro- 

sals which Her Majesty’s Government 

ave put forward. I will take these 
cases, not exactly in the order in which 
I have mentioned them, but I will take 
them in the order in which they have 
already been taken by one speaker, and 
which will not be inconvenient to the 
House. I will first take the case of 
Boycotting ; next, that of the failure of 
justice; and, lastly, I will take the case 
ofcrime. I take crime last, not because 
I consider it least, but because I want 
mt it in as strong a position as I can ; 
and I will ask the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite the Member for Newcastle- 
upon- Tyne (Mr. John Morley), who 
challenged us on this point, to observe 
what I have to say on the question of 
crime when I come to the third part of 
my case. Do hon. Members in this 
House mean to deny that Boycotting 
exists now, and exists to an extent which 
can only be described as an intolerable 
reign of terror and intimidation spread 
over the greater part of Ireland ? 








Laughter from the Home Rule Members. | 

on. Members below the Gangway 
opposite may feel that an argument of 
this kind may be displaced by laughter. 
They are perfectly at liberty to laugh at 
it; but I would ask hon. Members to 
listen to me, and to judge whether, from 
my point of view, I make good my case. 





to deal with this question of statistics ; 


and before I sit down I will do 80, | 


If they, with their greater knowledge, 
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think that my case is so slight that 
they can laugh at it, then I trust 
that they will bring forward some 
arguments that may induce Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to take a “less grave 
view of the matter, for we have been 
twitted as having in the autumn of last 
year appointed a Royal Commission. It 
is rather a strange thing that that Com- 
mission now affords to hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway some most im- 
portant arguments in support of the 
measure they suggest for the reform of 
the Land Laws in Ireland; but has it 
ever occurred to hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway to examine the evidence 
of that Commission, ard to inquire into 
the findings of that Commission with 
regard to the point I am now pressing 
upon the House? On the question of 
Boycotting, I would say this—the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
the other night, speaking with that 
energy which characterizes everything 
he says, moved us by the language he 
employed in describing the sufferings of 
the tenants at the hands of the land- 
lords during last winter, or during cer- 
tain other periods of time; but has he 
no heart for those who have been suffer- 
ing through Boycotting and from the 
action of the National League, which 
has countenanced Boycotting to a large 
extent throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland? I, of course, say 
at once that I have no personal know- 
lege of those cases; but I have, at any 
rate, some experience in dealing with 
evidence, and I have not contented my- 
self with simply taking this Report 
without seeing whether or not it was 
supported by the evidence. References 
are given, and I have examined every 
case, and I hope hon. Members will exa- 
mine them for themselves, and see whe- 
ther the findings of the Commission are 
not warranted by the facts. I will only 
read that part of the Report which has 
not been referred to, and I venture to 
think that what I shall read will make 
good the allegations we have put before 
the House as to the seriousness of the 
case. Dealing with that part of the case 


which rests on Boycotting, I will quote | 


aragraph 3 of the Royal Commission. 

t says— 

‘In the other Provinces "—that is to say, 
besides Ulster—‘‘combinations made them- 


selves felt before the passing of the Land Act, 
1881, and have in various forms continued to 
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the present time. Outrage was at first mado 
use of to intimidate parties who were willing 
to pay rents; but, latterly, the methods of 
ssing resolutions at National League meet- 
ings, causing their proceedings to be reported 
in local newspapers, naming obnoxious men, 
and then Boycotting those named, have been 
adopted. Tenants who have paid even the 
judicial rents have been summoned to appear 
before self-constituted tribunals, and if they 
failed to do so, or, appearing, failed to satisfy 
those tribunals, have been fined or Boycotted. 
The people are more afraid of Boycotting ”’— 


this was read by the noble Lord yester- 
day— 

“which depends for its success on the pro- 
bability of outrage, than they are of the judg- 
ments of the Courts of Justice. This unwritten 
law in some districts is supreme. We deem it 
right to call attention to the terrible ordeal 
that a Boycotted person has to undergo, which 
was by several witnesses graphically deseribed 
during the progress of our inquiry. The exis- 
tence of a Boycotted person becomes a burden 
to him, as none in town or village are allowed, 
under a similar penalty to themselves, to supply 
him or his family with the necessaries of life. 
He is not sliewel to dispose of the produce of 
his farm. Instances have been brought before 
us in which his attendance at divine service 
was prohibited ; in which his cattle have been, 
some killed, some barbarously mutilated ; in 
which all his servants and labourers were 
ordered and obliged to leave him ; in which the 
most ordinary necessaries of life, and even 
medical comforts, had to be procured frum long 
distances ; in which no one would attend the 
funeral of, or dig a grave for, a member of a 
Boycotted person’s family; and in which his 
children have been forced to discontinue at- 
tendance at the national school of the district. 
Had we thought it necessary for the purpose 
of our inquiry, we could have taken a much 
larger amount of evidence to prove the exist- 
ence of severe Boycotting in very many dis- 
tricts. We did not, however, think it necessary 
to examine more than a sufficient number of 
witnesses to inform ourselves, and to illustrate 
the cruel severity with which the decrees of 
local self-constituted tribunals are capable of 
being, and are actually, enforced. A document 
entitled ‘The Plan of Campaign,’ which sets 
forth an elaborate system for resisting the 
enforeement of legal obligations, is being ex- 
tensively circulated amongst the tenantry, and 
has been acted on. It will be found in the 
Appendix.” 

Sir, I do not think there could be any 
more forcible argument than the simple 
reading of that finding of the Commis- 
sion to the House. If that language is 
not too strong, our case as to Boycotting 
is absolutely made out; and I trust the 
hon. Members who may think the lan- 
guage too strong in its terms, will have 
the fairness and honesty to examine the 
cases mentioned in that Report, and 
then they will see for themselves whether 
the slightest colour has been added to 
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the description of the cruelty and 
tyranny which forms the basis of it. 
I object very much to merely reading 
extracts, and though there are other 
parts of the Report bearing upon this 
matter, I will not read them. I have 
read enough to show that Her Majesty’s 
Goverment did not rest their case upon 
hearsay evidence when they came to 
their conclusion as to the dreadful nature 
of the —s Boycott tyranny. As to 
the number of Boycotted persons, it was 
given in February as 836 families. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): Persons. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL : No. 
If you will examine the Returns, you 
will find that these figures do not mean 
members of families, but persons repre- 
senting families. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON : 
I am sorry to have to interrupt the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, but I 
would point out to him that in most of 
the cases these persons were caretakers 
—single individuals, as we may say. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am 
strictly correct in what I have stated— 
namely, that this number, 836, is not 
limited to single individuals. Though, 
of course, in some cases, single indi- 
viduals may have been referred to; in 
other cases they are families—heads of 
families. Nobody who has gone into 
these figures will be convinced that this 
836 was the limit of the number affected 
by Boycotting. Probably, if you mul- 
tiply that figure by 2 or 3 or 4 there 
would be no exaggeration as to the 
number Boycotted. But do hon. Gentle- 
men suppose that the number actually 
known to be Boycotted represents the 
extent of the tyranny or inconvenience 
that it puts upon those who are sub- 
jected to it? Everyone who has pluck or 
courage enough, or is rich enough, it 
may be, is able to stand Boycotting ; 
but how many are there who cannot or 
dare not resist it? It was very well put 
that you might as well measure the pre- 
valence of disease by the particular 
number of people who have died from 
it; or, you might as well say that any 
particular standard of evil that exists is 
to be traced simply and solely toa num- 
ber of instances of persons who may 
come under a particular class of obser- 
vation. If this number of persons that 
I have read to the House is known, it 
would be no exaggeration to say that 
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three or four times that number suffer 
from similar tyranny. It will be no 
exaggeration to say that these 836 are 
only the visible instances. I was, I 
confess, pained and surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) should have spoken of 
Boycotting in the language he did. He 
professed in one or two sentences to 
express a condemnation which I am sure 
he feels. I do not, for a moment, sug- 
gest that he does not personally feel it, 
but what did he do? He went on to 
justify, to a certain extent, this com- 
bination, and to indicate that there were 
reasons which would make acts of Boy- 
cotting lawful acts. The right hon. 
Gentleman went so far as to say that it 
was the punishment of those who had 
been guilty of unfaithfulness to their 
common cause. I would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that his words 
and his influence are not confined within 
the walls of this House. Do you suppose 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
and quotations from it will not be used 
by those who desire to extenuate and 
find some palliation for Boycotting in the 
future. I do suggest to this House that 
if that kind of language is to be used, it 
is an encouragement to persons to say 
that if people, in the exercise of their 
rights, do not choose to form part of a 
combination which they believe to be 
illegal, they are to be judged guilty of 
what the right hon. Gentleman calls 
treason tothecommon cause, and areto be 
punished by this kind of self-made law, 
and by the judgment of these self-con- 
stituted tribunals. Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke also very slightingly of 
the Boycotting of caretakers. He spoke 
of these people as if they were inter- 
fering with an agrarian arrangement. 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
No; I only took the word “‘ caretaker ’’ 
from the list of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary—the list of persons 
who were Boycotted. The right hon. 
Gentleman argued that the list he gave 
showed that the offence was not confined 
to agrarian questions; but a caretaker 
has nothing but agrarian duties that I 
know of. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
care not where the name cama from ; 
but I want to know whether it is the 
slightest justification for Boycotting aud 
ill-treating a man who is earning a few 
shillings, to say that he is connected 
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with an agrarian question—that he is 
interfering with an agrarian arrarge- 
ment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I did not say that. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 
right hon. Gentleman knows that I 
would not misrepresent him. His words 
were that the caretaker was connected 
with an agrarian matter, because he was 
interfering with an agrarian arrange- 
ment. The House, I think understood 
the right hon. Gentleman in that sense. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


0, no. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: Ifthe 
right hon. Gentleman did not mean to 
offer that explanation—— 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I did not intend to use any expression 
in the least degree derogatory of the 
caretakers. I was replying to an argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, who was trying to make 
the House think that this Boycotting 
and intimidation had not its origin 
in, and was not really connected as 
strictly as we thought, with agrarian 
questions ; and I was pointing out that 
in the list which he himself gave were 
cases which had an agrarian character. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL : The 
point is this. The caretaker is supposed 
to be a person who has interfered with 
an agrarian arrangement, and inter- 
fering with an agrarian arrangement is 
supposed to be some sort of justification 
for Boycotting. 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
No, no. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: 
When I listened to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman I thought I fully understood 
what he said; but if he disclaims that 
which I believed to be his meaning, I 
am glad ofit. It will remove, at any 
rate, one part of his speech which it ap- 
peared to me might be fraught with 
dangerous consequences. With refer- 
ence to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, I must say 
that I do not think he has appreciated 
the real force of this case so far as Boy- 
cotting is concerned. What did he do? 
He read almost entirely from the evi- 
dence of Sir Redvers Buller, and he 
said there was no real agitation against 
rents, because of the answer Sir Redvers 
Buller had given to question 16,456. 
The question was— 
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“Therefore, in spite of the opposition of the 
League, they are willing to pay? I believe 
that the great majority of the tenants through 
these counties, that is the majority uf those who 
have not paid, are anxious to pay.” 


But there was a question immediately 
before that which the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not read to the House. Ques- 
tion and answer 16,455 were— 


** Do you think that the improved state of the 
country as far as the payment of rent is con- 
cerned comes from the fact that the power of 
the League is decreasing, or is it because the 
League have given orders that rents are to be 
paid, if reductions are offered? No, I do not 
think so, I think the League would, if they 
could, prevent the payment of rents, and are 
now endeavouring to their utmost to prevent 
rents being paid ; but the improvement in the 
payment of rent is because the tenants are get- 
ting reasonable ullowances.”’ 


Did it occur to the right hon. Gentleman 
when he read the answer to which I 
have referred—namely, that the great 
majority of tenants who had not paid 
were anxious to pay, to give the rea- 
son why they did not pay? What is 
the reason? Why, because— 

‘“*The League would, if they could, prevent 
the payment of rents, and are now endeavour- 
ing to their utmost to prevent rents being paid.”’ 
But that is not all—one other answer 
was read by the right hon. Gentleman 
upon this question. He read this—the 
House I think will remember it— 

“ You have got a very ignorant poor people, 

and the law should look after them, instead of 
which it has only looked after the rich.” 
[‘* Hear, hear.”’] “That at least appears to me 
to be the case.”’ 
I am glad the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite thinks that that is a correct view 
of the position. To a certain extent, he 
has had a good deal to do with the past. 
I find here, after the answer the right 
hon. Gentleman quoted, the following 
questions and answers— 

**16,477. And your experience of the district 
is really that the people, if left to themselves, 
are very well intentioned?—The majority of 
them are. 16,478. And that they are prevented 
from paying their rents partly by terrorism, and 
partly by real inability and poverty ?—Yes ; and 
partly by bad advice; this ‘ United Ireland’ 
scheme, and that sort of thing. The three worst 
districts which I have got—that which I really 
thought were settling down—Mr. Dillon and 
other M.P.’s have just been preaching in, and 
the excitement they have created, will, I fear, 
again disturb them.” 

Sir, it is our duty to study this Blue 
Book. It is our duty to present what- 
ever view we take of the case; but it is 
scarcely the right thing to pick out one 
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answer, and to present that to the House 
as the effect of a man’s evidence, when 
the two next answers show that the wit- 
ness’s evidence practically had a con- 
trary effect. I pass now from that 
matter to the Boycotting. I am sure 
the House will understand that I have 
no wish, at the present time, to go into 
details ; but there is sufficient informa- 
tion before us to make good our case; 
and I will now say a word or two upon 
the second point—namely, the failure of 
justice. Attacks have been made upon 
the Judges—most unfair attacks; it has 
been said that the Judges passed bc} ond 
their province, and they made certain 
charges—and certain extracts have been 
read in support of the allegation—which 
they need not have made. MayI re- 
mind the House, asI pass, of who these 
Judges were, and of the circumstances 
under which these charges were de- 
livered? Iam not going to give more 
than five or six out of 20 or 30 instances 
that could be given from the last Assizes; 
but I do say that it will be to the ad- 
vantage of the House that I should put 
before that the circumstances of the 
Assizes at which these charges were 
delivered, and I will submit that it 
proves to the House a failure of justice, 
and an inability in the clearest cases to 
obtain convictions, which calls at once 
for some prompt interference on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government. At 
the Clare Assizes, before Mr. Justice 
O’Brien, in the case of a man named 
James Kelly, who was tried for assault 
on the 4th Nuvember, 1886, Mr. Jus- 
tice O’Brien—a Judge appointed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian himself, said ‘he was 
satisfied that there had been a failure of 
justice,” and he adjourned the trial to 
the next Assizes. At the same Assizes, 
in the case of a prisoner indicted for 
firing a loaded revolver at a constable 
on the S0th February, Mr. Justice 
O’Brien said that— 

“ Having regard to the verdicts in two cases 
yesterday, my fixed opinion is that if I do not 
adjourn the trial an entire and complete 
failure of justice will take place.” 

Mr. Justice O’Brien said this in the 
course of his judicial duty. It is 
nothing that he had not a right to say, 
and it was his bounden duty to give his 
reasons for postponing the trials. Let 
me call attention to the case of Roscom- 
mon, where a prisoner was indicted 


VOL. OCOXITI. [rurep sertzs.] 
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for assaulting and wounding, havin 
smashed the eyeball of his victim, an 
ermanently destroyed his eyesight. 

r. Justice Murphy, again, I believe, a 
Judge appointed by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian, and presumably, 
therefore, a Judge with no political 
bias, said— 

‘* The evidence is all one way, but if the j 
choose to disregard their oaths, and are of opi- 
nion that one man in this county can knock out 
the eyeball of another with impunity, they can 
say ‘ Not Guilty,’” 
and the man was acquitted. At the 
County Kerry Assizes, on March 11, 
1887, as reported in a 5 oad to which I 
think hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way opposite can take no Te 
namely, Zhe Freeman’s Journal, Patrick 
Hickey was indicted for a moonlight 
offence at the House of Mr. Casey, a 
farmer. During the mélée the oro 
of one of the attacking party fell off, 
and Casey recognized Hickey, his own 
cousin. No evidence was called for the 
defence, and a verdict was given ‘‘ Not 
Guilty.” 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I rise to Order. Perhaps 
the hon. and learned Gentleman will allow 
me to interrupt him fora moment. I de- 
fended that prisoner, and I pledge my 
word to this House I am willing to abide 
by the decision of Mr. Justice O’Brienifhe 
did not directly charge for an acquittal 
of the prisoner on the ground that the 
charge was a fabrication, and if it was 
not at the Judge’s instance that I de- 
clined to examine any witnesses for the 
defence. Iask the Judge’s opinion upon 
that. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: If 
the hon. and learned Member defended 
the prisoner, I do not wonder in the 
least that he was acquitted. All I 
can say is this—that I cannot recognize 
—and I am obliged to say so—the facts 
as stated by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, because the report in The 
Freeman’s Journal, from which I am 
quoting, has not been in any way con- 
tradicted, or said to be erroneous. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
Will the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man Cries of ‘‘ Order!” 
SrrW1LLIAM HARCO (Derby): 
It is most unfair. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby thinks fit to say that I am most 
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upfair. I have simplyread to the House 
a verbatim report from Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal, and I will undertake to lay 
before any hon. Member who desires 
to see them the materials I have at 
my disposal. I have said that it is im- 
possible for me to come to the same 
conclusion as the hon. Member opposite 
from this report in Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal, and I think I have sufficiently 
justified what I have said in regard to 
the matter. But that is by no means 
the only case. At the same Assizes Mr. 
Justice O’Brien said that, with the ex- 
ception of a few trivial cases, the juries 
had acquitted in every case that came 
before them. At the Limerick Assizes, 
Mr. Justice Johnson adjourned several 
cases to the next Assizes. /[ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’} I do not know whether hon. 
Members opposite would consider it a 
creditable thing that cases should be 
adjourned at the Assizes. The outcome 
ofthe matter was this—that at the County 
Clare Assizes there were four cases ad- 
journed, at the Kerry Assizes four cases, 
at the Limerick Assizes one case, and at 
the Galway Assizes two cases. All 
these cases were adjourned on the state- 
ment of the Judges that the trials, and 
the results of the trials, would not be 
satisfactory. It may be that hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway opposite are 
satisfied with these results; but I ask 
the House and the nation not to be 
satisfied with them. I fall back will- 
ingly on the question of crime, and I 
am going to make good my assertion 
that the figures relating to crime do not 
bear the construction which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian put upon them, and I hope 
that, in this matter, hon. and right hon. 
Members will do me the fairness to 
listen to me, and not do me the injustice 
of suggesting that I am guilty of unfair 
actions. I ask for a few moments the 
attention of the House for what I have 
to put before them from the Parlia- 
mentary Papers on this question of the 
statistics of crime. Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
thought fit to compare the statistics of 
1832 with the statistics of 1885. Did 
he think that there was more than one 
—perhaps the most junior Member of 
the House—who could be taken in by 
such a comparison? I assert—and I 
will make good my assertion—that it 
has been recognized over and over again 
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by Members of Governments under the 
Leadership of the right hon. Gentleman 
that such a comparison of statistics is 
wholly fallacious, and has nothing to do 
with the case. If he wanted to make 
comparisons, why did he not take the 
figures for 1847 and compare these with 
the figures for 1885 or 1886? Those of 
1847 are a great deal better than those 
of 1832, but a great deal worse than 
those of 1885. Has Ireland not im- 
roved at all? Are we to take nothing 
or all the attempts which have been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self to improve the condition of Ireland ? 
The population of Ireland, as hon. 
Members are aware, has decreased ; but 
has there been no improvement at all 
in education, or in any one of those 
qualities of the people which would in- 
duce them to be less guilty of such con- 
duct? Sir, perhaps some right hon. 
Gentleman who follows me in this 
debate will deal with these figures, even 
if they are not brought to the notice of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian. I will take a case 
exactly in point. In the year 1870, on 
March the i7th, Mr. Chichester For- 
tescue introduced the Peace Preserva- 
tion Bill of that year. He stated to the 
House the statistics with regard to the 
condition of Ireland in the year 1869. 
He stated to the House that 1869 was 
a great deal better than 1847. I can 
give the figures if the House wishes. 
He said that in 1847 there were 16 
homicides, as against 8 in 1869, and 16 
cases of firing at the person in 1847, as 
against 16 in 1869. Then he paused, 
and asked why, under those circum- 
stances, the Government thought they 
ought to introduce a Bill to prevent 
crimes? He then put forward the state 
of intimidation in Ireland in 1869, and, 
in language which I will in a moment 
crave leave to read to the House and to 
adopt, he pointed out what duty it cast 
upon the Government of the day. Sir, 
do right hon. Gentlemen who sit oppo- 
site to me know that the state of Ireland 
in 1886 was, as far as these very crimes 
were concerned, considerably worse than 
in 1869? I want to show you how ex- 
traordinary it is that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
should have thought fit to try to displace 
the primd facie case made by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government by a reference to 
1832. What has 1832 to do with it? 
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This is not a question of a comparison 
between 1832 and 1887, or between 
1847 and 1887, but a question as to 
what is the condition of Ireland during 
more recent times. Sir, I want the 
House to permit me to read a very brief 
extract from the speech of Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue. He said— 


‘*T may be asked why, under these circum- 
stances, the Government think it their duty to 
propose special legislation for the repression of 
agrarian crimes in Ireland beyond what was 
proposed in 1847, and that is a question which 
I desire to answer. I have no doubt that those 
who live in the disturbed districts of Ireland, 
and suffer from this state of things, would answer 
it in a very summary manner, for they call 
upon the Government to put an end to the in- 
tolerable system of intimidation which exists 
in those districts. But, speaking for ourselves, 
the case stands thus—in the first place, in re- 
spect to agrarian crimes, the comparison is 
not favourable to the year 1869. Again, it 
is very evident that our standard has risen 
since 1847, and that we are not prepared to 
endure or submit to a state of crime in 1870 
which was considered inevitable in 1847.”’— 
(3 Hansard, [200] 86.) 


So I say, on behalf of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to-day, we are not prepared to 
submit to a state of crime in 1886 which 
is worse than the state of crime which 
existed in 1869—17 years ago—as com- 
pared with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statistics of 54 years ago. But let me 
read on— 


“There is also this important circumstance 
to be considered—that in the disturbed dis- 
tricts of Ireland at the present time intimida- 
tion and terrorism—though not accompanied 
by acts of violence and atrocity so great and so 
numerous as in former years—are as eral 
and deep-seated and as effectual as ever. The 
Government feel that, under these circum- 
stances — putting aside all question of compari- 
son, and taking the actual amount of crime pre- 
vailing in Ireland—it is their imperative duty, 
after having done all that a Government could 
do, with the means at their command, to check 
and repress these crimes, not, I am bound to 
say, without a certain amount of success, but 
not with any satisfactory result—they feel it 
to be their duty, under these circumstances, to 
ask Parliament for further powers. The main 
characteristic of the disturbed districts of Ire- 
land at the present time is the existence of a 
dangerous and formidable system of intimida- 
tion and terrorism—and that is a point to which 
the provisions of this Bill are chiefly directed ; 
because that state of intimidation operates so as 
to make it almost impossible to obtain evidence 
for the conviction of any criminal, and tends to 
the spread of crime of every kind, not only in 
the disturbed districts themselves, but in other 
districts.”’—(Idid. 87.) 


That description of Ireland in 1869, 
which was put forward as a justifica- 
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tion for the Bill by Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue, represents to the letter the 
condition of Ireland at the present time. 
The following figures are taken from the 
Parliamentary Returns in every case :— 
In 1869 the number of cases of marder 
and manslaughter were 10; in 1886 they 
were 10; cases of firing at the person in 
1869 were 16; in 1886, 16; other offences 
against the person in 1869 were 26; in 
1886, 48; total offences against the 
person in 1869, 52 ; in 1886, 74. Threat- 
ening letters in 1869 were 397 ; in 1886, 
424. All other agrarian offences in 1869, 
318; in 1886, 558; total agrarian out- 
rages in 1869, 767; in 1886, 1,056. All 
offences, including agrarian, in 1869 
numbered 3,153; in 1886, 3,251. The 
right hon. Gentleman will find that the 
effect of the Act of 1870 was to diminish 
the amount of crime immediately after 
its passing. The four months before its 
passing were as bad, or worse, than the 
first four months of 1869 had been ; but 
immediately after the passing of the Act 
crime diminished and matters improved. 
I do not know whether hon. Members 
accept my view; but if Her Majesty’s 
Government honestly entertain the view 
I have attempted to put forward—that 
Boycotting exists to the extent which 
the Royal Commission recognizes, that 
failure of justice exists to the extent 
which the Judges recognize, and that 
crime exists to the extent which these 
statistics show—how is it possible for 
them to accept the view that the condition 
of Ireland is such that it does not call for 
that which Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
asked in 1870 ‘for the Government to 
put an end to the intolerable system 
of intimidation which exists in those dis- 
tricts ?’”’ I do not deny that any Govern- 
ment which proposes to amend the law 
takes upon itself the burden of proving 
its case. It was suggested, somewhat 
unfairly, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had not 
made out a sufficiently strong case. At 
any rate, the case has not been weakened 
by further examination. At any rate, 
those who have had the opportunity of 
putting together and working out the 
case on the lines laid down by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
find that in no respect has he overstated 
his case. [LZaughter.} I trust hon. 
Members who are prepared to laugh at 
these things, and to treat them as matters 
of no serious account, will be prepared 
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to deal with them by argument showing 
that the facts are not well-founded, be- 
cause laughing is not an argument. I 
hope at some time, in the course of the 
debate, we shall have the privilege of 
hearing the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle-on-Tyne (Mr. 
John Morley). He made a somewhat 
extraordinary Motion in regard to these 
proposals of the Government, and in the 
course of his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that this was a Bill to 
enable landlords to exact exorbitant 
rents. [‘‘Hear, hear!” ] The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) cheers the quo- 
tation of that opinion. He is a lawyer, 
a skilled and trained lawyer. He has 
filled the honoured Office of Solicitor 
General; but we must not discredit the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne by calling him a 
lawyer, because he belongs to a higher 
and nobler profession. Possibly, how- 
ever, the opinion of lawyers may be 
entitled to some consideration in this 
matter. At any rate, I value the opinion 
of this House even on matters of law, 
and I believe that the House will acquit 
me of wishing at any time to put before 
it a view of the law which is incorrect. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle-on-Tyne said that this 
Bill has been proposed for the purpose 
of putting pressure on tenants to pay 
exorbitant rents. He said that it would 
strike down the defence of the Irish 
tenants, and leave them helpless. The 
right hon. Gentleman heard what is the 
scope of the Bill of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and must have understood 
its provisions. His statement was per- 
fectly clear, and speakers who followed 
him have shown that they appreciated 
it. Will some laywer, or some person 
skilled in law, kindly tell me which of 
the provisions of this Bill are for the 
purpose of enabling landlords to exact 
exorbitant rents? Sir, I care not for 
my position, except that I am proud of 
it; but I would be no party to this Bill 
if I thought that I was framing a 
scheme to enable landlords to exact ex- 
orbitant rents. This scheme is for the 
purpose of putting down crime only; 
it is for the purpose of stopping those 
who are guilty of criminal practices ; it 
is for the purpose of relieving poor per- 
sons from the tyranny which now grinds 
them down to the lowest ebb. There is 
not one single line of the Bill which is 
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intended to be aimed at trade unionism 
or honest agitation. [ Opposition laugh- 
| The right hon. Member for East 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
is perfectly at liberty to laugh; but can 
he read a clause into the Bill by laugh- 
ing? He is askilled lawyer I know; 
but will he now—or, much better, on the 
second reading of this Bill—point to 
any clause and say that that is a clause 
under which a landlord is enabled to 
exact an exorbitant rent? If he will 
point to any such clause, or the right 
hon. Member for Newcastle-on-Tyne will 
endeavour to make good his statement, 
I will endeavour to answer them, not by 
laughter, but by endeavouring to show 
by argument in this House which of us 
is right. The right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian has told us that this Bill 
fixed a brand of inferiority on the Irish 
race. Was there ever a greater slander 
uttered against the Irish people than 
that suggestion? It is not the Irish 
people;who commit these crimes; it is 
not the Irish people who desire that 
these crimes should be committed. It is 
a few—a certain number of them—who 
have, to a great extent, been led and 
induced to commit these crimes by in- 
fluences that come from a very far distant 
quarter. We are told also by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian that this legislation is directed 
against those societies which have their 
strength in the necessities of the Irish 
tenants. How can it be to the interest 
of the Irish tenants that the societies 
should exist against which this Bill is 
directed? How can it be for the in- 
terest of the Irish tenants that societies 
should exist for the commission of crime, 
for carrying on operations by the com- 
mission of crime, for encouraging dif- 
ferent persons to commit crimes, for 
promoting intimidation and violence, 
and for interfering with the administra- 
tion of the law? How it can be for the 
interest of the Irish tenants that socie- 
ties should exist for these purposes I 
cannot conceive. I know not why a Bill, 
which on the face of it and by all its 
provisions is directed solely to prevent 
the commission of crime, is to be dis- 
torted, for the purpose of political argu- 
ment, into a Bill solely promoted for the 
purpose of enabling landlords to exact 
exorbitant rents. We heard from the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
another statement. I admit, perhaps, 
it may be because I am a young man 
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that I am always enthralled by the lan- | case which requires their being put for- 


guage of the right hon. Gentleman when 
he is speaking, and I always think it 
prudent to take his speech and read it 
through afterwards, in order to see if 
there is quite so much argument in it as 
at first appeared. There were two ar- 
guments in his speech which I wish to 
couple together. Three times in the 
course of his speech he made use of the 
word ‘‘extreme.” [Sir Wittiam Har- 
court: It is your own word.|] I am 

erfectly aware of it; but if the right 
fon. Gentleman will be patient with 
me, and allow me to complete my argu- 
ment, he will see why I am referring to 
it. I have never suggested that it was 
not our own word, and I have alluded 
to it, not for the purpose of explaining 
the word, but for the purpose of show- 
ing that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian used it ina 
sense in which it never ought to have 
been used. We do regard these mea- 
sures as extreme, as measures only to 
be enforced when the necessities of the 
case demand it. But to say that they 
are extreme measures of coercion, in the 
sense of meaning the most extreme mea- 
sures that can be proposed, is simply to 
shut one’s eyes to all the Coercion ills 
that have been passed during the last 
20 or 30 years. I do not think that my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland ever said that they were 
‘‘extreme’”?—he certainly never said 
they were extreme in the sense in which 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
used the words three times; and I notice 
how anxious the right hon. Gentleman 
was to put that word upon us in that 
sense; but we agree that a measure of 
this character ought not to be under- 
taken, except in circumstances of neces- 
sity which justify it. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he did not believe he 
should have lived to see the day when 
a proposal so insulting, so exasperating, 
so utterly in contrast with the lesson 
which the whole history of Ireland 
teaches us, would be submitted to the 
British House of Commons. Sir, was the 
right hon. Gentleman alive and a Mem- 
ber of this House in the year 1882? 
Was he a Member of the Government 
in 1870, and was he a party to the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 
1881? I admit that the provisions now 
proposed, be they extreme or not, should 
only be put forward when you have a 
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ward; but I say that, for the purpose 
of using inflated and ported a lan- 
guage to assert that they are extreme 
measures in the sense of being the worst 
form of what is called coercion ever in- 
troduced, is, I submit, to shut one’s eyes 
to history. [4 J/augh.| Has the hon. 
Member who laughs ever heard of the 
clauses which prohibited meetings being 
held at all—of the clauses which gave a 
power to arrest persons who were out at 
night—which allowed newspapers to be 
seized wholesale—which enabled search 
to be without a warrant in houses, in 
order to find out whether there were 
threatening letters—and which sus- 

nded the Habeas Corpus Act as well ? 

as he ever heard of those provisions ? 
And, on the other hand, is it fair argu- 
ment to suggest, in the face of such 
provisions as have been enacted by this 
House during the last 10 or 15 years, 
that our measure is extreme in the sense 
of being the most extreme coercion that 
could be brought forward? I wait to 
hear what the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian is going to suggest as so ex- 
traordinary that he thought he should 
never live to see it proposed to this 
House. I suppose it is the clause re- 
ferring to the possibility, under cer- 
tain circumstances, of changing the 
venue to England. Whatever may be 
the view taken about that clause, of 
course it requires to be most carefully 
considered. Will the House allow me 
to put before them what I believe to be 
the real case on which such a clause 
should be founded; and if it is not 
made out, I admit that the House ought 
to hesitate before it accepts any such 
proposal. We have heard great phrases 
about Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, 
trial by jury, and by one’s — palla- 
dium of justice, and so forth. Well, in 
1882, the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
a scheme of trial, and of trial for life, 
which dispensed with trial by jury alto- 
gether. I admit that as long as you 
can get with safety fair jurors trial by 
jury is the proper course to follow in 
Ireland as in this country. But I am 
by no means sure that we, who have the 
responsibility of dealing with this ques- 
tion, would not hesitate long before we 
brought forward a scheme whereby you 
would establish a special Commission 
for the purpose of trying men for their 
lives. The Government take the view 
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that it is by no means clear that we are 
not entering on a period which, in some 
respects, is unlike anything that has 
gone before. I care not whether the 
Gentlemen who sit below the Gangway, 
and who now hear me, were parties to 
the acts or not to which I am about to 
refer; but Isay that those Gentlemen who 
thought fit tomake such speeches as they 
did at Sligo, before the trial that was to 
take place there, committed an act 
of the greatest illegality. [An hon. 
Memser: The panel.| Itis no question 
of the panel, or jury-packing; but a 
question of endeavouring to intimidate 
jurors who were about to be called upon 
to do their duty. I say that those men, 
whoever they were, connected with 
United Ireland who within five days after 
the trial of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) published the names 
of the six jurors who were in favour of 
an acquittal, and thereby enabled the 
names of the other six jurors who were 
in favour of a conviction to be known, 
were guilty of an act of the highest 
illegality, and one reprehensible in the 
greatest degree. Over and over again 
it has been recognized by the Courts of 
this country—and I should think it is 
the same in Ireland—that the jury-box 
is sacred ; and jurymen have been told 
that they do wrong if they disclose what 
has passed between one juryman and 
another. I say that there are cases where 
jurors have suffered partly by acts of 
violence against themselves, and partly 
by Boycotting, in consequence of the 
part they have taken in connection with 
trials. Sir, if there is reason to believe 
that, failing our measure, the next step 
will be ene to intimidate jurors, I ask 
whether the Government will not be 
doing their duty when they do every- 
thing they can to protect jurors by pro- 
viding expedients by means of which 
there can be a fair trial without danger 
to jurors? Do not suppose that we 
lawyers at all shut our eyes to the diffi- 
culties that confront us in that course ; 
but they have been considered, and the 
question we have to look at is this—Are 
the Government right in taking that 
view in connection with this removal ? 
If the case for the removal be not made 
out—that is to say, if, in the judgment 
of the Government, in respect of the pro- 
bable risks and dangers, it is not well 
founded—they would be the first to say 
thereis not the slightest object for having 
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the clause for removal in the Bill. It is 
for the protection of the juries that it is 
submitted. But it is, after all, only an 
incident in this Bill—an incident which 
only comes into operation under certain 
safeguards. It has no direct connection 
with the remedial measures of the Bill— 
that is tosay, with the provisions for sum- 
mary jurisdiction and change of venue 
in Ireland, and the suppression of asso- 
ciations which are acting in the ways 
that have been described. I feel that I 
have detained the House almost too 
long; but, at the same time, I wish to 
give my assurance to the House that this 
is a Bill which deals with crime. My 
words are in the possession of the House, 
and any hon. Member is perfectly at 
liberty to bring them up against me at 
any future stage. I ask hon. Members 
when they have seen this Bill in print 
and considered it, and when they discuss 
it, to point out to us those provisions of 
it which can, by any process of reasoning, 
be shown to have any other intention 
than that of putting an end tocrime. It 
would be wrong, on my part, to discuss 
the details of the Bill now ; but, as I have 
already said, its leading point is the 
punishment of crimes which at the present 
time are going unpunished; its object 
is to obtain fair trials where, as at the 
present time, they might otherwise be 
improperly conducted, and failure of 
justice take place, and to obtain power 
to put a stop to dangerous associations 
—that is to say, associations of the 
character to which I have referred. 
A great deal has been said during the 
past few days as t> the position of Her 
Majesty’s Government in this matter, 
and it has been suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman to-night that the Go- 
vernment have brought in this scheme 
as their alternative to the plan of Home 
Rule. Does the right hon. Gentleman 
really think that that is quite a fair way 
of dealing with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? Does he think it quite fair to 
ignore altogether the Bill which he 
knows was introduced to-night for the 
purpose of dealing with the Land Ques- 
tion? Is it, or is it not, true that this 
Land Question is supposed to be at the 
bottom of what you are pleased to call 
the agrarian difficulty ? cal Govern- 
ment may be, to a certain extent, mixed 
up with it; but does anyone deny that 
the Land Question is one of the most 
important considerations connected with 
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the difficulty? And yet, for the purpose 
of an argument which will no doubt be 
used, and was intended to be used, else- 
where than in this House, it is said that 
Her Majesty’s Government have put 
forward this scheme as their sole 
alternative for the remedial measures 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian. [Mr. Guapstone 
dissented.| Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite shakes his head. 
All I can say is that, when he spoke 
about ‘“‘the mask being stripped off,” 
and when he said—‘ At last we know 
what is the alternative plan to Home 
Rule,” his meaning was that this mea- 
sure—which is a measure dealing with 
crime—is brought forward as an alter- 
native to Home Rule, which we under- 
stand was proposed by the Party oppo- 
site as one of the remedial measures for 
Ireland. But, as a matter of fact, the 
measures which ought to be described as 
the Government alternative for Home 
Rule are those measures dealing with 
Irish land, one of which was introduced 
into the House of Lords to-night, and 
the other of which—the larger scheme 
—is to be introduced as soon as it is 

ossible to do so. Enough, then, have 

said with reference to this being the 
beginning and end of the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government with, regard 
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to Ireland. It is nothing of the kind. | [ 


It is a step for a particular purpose. 
ae cheers. | Probably the hon. Mem- 

er for Northampton, who started that 
ironical cheer, does not take the same 
view of that particular purpose that we 
do. The purpose that we mean is that 
crime shall not be allowed to go un- 
punished. We mean that trials where 
they do take place shall be fair trials, 
and that Boycotting shall be put an 
end to. Sir, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian 
made a very thinly-veiled suggestion. 
Turning round to the place usually 
occupied by the right hon. Gentleman 
the senior Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
John Bright), and then turning round 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain)—to the atthe Marquess the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington), and to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Bury 
(Sir Henry James)—he told them that 
theirs was the responsibility for this 
Bill—that on their shoulders would rest 
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that responsibility ; and an hon. Gentle- 
man who is not now in his place—the 
hon. Member for West Nottingham 
(Mr. Broadhurst), I think—with what I 
would venture to call an unworthy sneer 
— said yesterday that we were only 
waiting onr orders from the meeting of 
Liberal Unionists to be held to-day. Sir, 
on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government 
I repudiate that situation. [ Laughter. ] 
Hon. Members may laugh, and they 
are at perfect liberty to do so; but I 
would point out to them that that is not 
exactly the way in which this question 
of responsibility ought to be dealt with. 
Her Majesty’s Government accept the 
full responsibility for the measure they 
propose, and do not allow it to be shifted 
to other shoulders. [Jnterruption.| I 
do not care to notice the interruption ; 
but I must say I am not in the habit of 
making audible remarks across the Table 
when others are speaking. I shall en- 
deavour to observe the courtesies of 
debate. As I have said, the re- 
sponsibility is ours. We have framed 
the measure; and, of course, it is idle 
to suggest that the responsibility is to 
be shifted to other shoulders. We have 
proposed this measure in the interests of 
true liberty. [Cheers.] Do the hon. 
Member for Cork and those very cour- 
teous followers who sit around him— 
Mr. T. M. Hearty: Just as courteous 
as the Tories. |—imagine that I did not 
suppose they would cheer that senti- 
ment? I was perfectly prepared for 
them to do so. I wished them to cheer. 
They do not take the same view of 
liberty that we do. We are not able 
to speak in this House as though we 
were the exponents of true Constitu- 
tional principles, and then go and make 
speeches outside which could scarcely 
be delivered within these walls. I 
am not here for the purpose of quoting 
against hon. Members extracts from 
their speeches, and founding charges 
upon those speeches; but when it is 
suggested that we are only to regard 
hon. Members below the Gangway op- 
posite in their capacity as Representa- 
tives from Ireland, we are entitled, at 
any rate, to observe the character of the 
speeches they have made when not fet- 
tered by the responsibility of speaking 
in this House. That being so, I say 
their views of true liberty are not likely 
to be the same as ours. By true liberty 


we mean freedom of action under the 
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Constitutional Government of the Queen 
and the Government of the United King- 
dom. We do not mean that English 
rule should be swept out of Ireland, and 
that the Queen’s writ should no longer 
run in that country. That is the reason 
why we do not agree with Gentlemen 
below the Gangway opposite. By true 
liberty we mean that gross wrongs shall 
not go unpunished; that grinding 
tyranny shall not oppress the honest, 
simply because theyare weak ; and that 
law-abiding and peaceable tenants and 
tradesmen shall be allowed to go about 
the country without let or hindrance 
from persons who have only their own 
interests to serve. We consider it to be 
our duty to attain these ends, or to at- 
tempt to attain these ends; and whether 
we hold the position we now have the 
honour to fill, or whether we sit on the 
opposite side, our determination is to do 
our duty to the best of our power, and 
from that determination no taunts, no 
sneers, no prophecies of defeat, shall 
turn us aside for a single instant. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I beg to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Tae FIRST LORD or ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): Of course, I shall not 
object to the adjournment of the debate ; 
but I must observe that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork has an Amendment on the 
Paper which, I think, goog first on 
Saturday morning, and I am, I think, 
not going beyond the fact when I say 
that it isthe custom of Parliament, when 
such an Amendment appears on the 
Paper, that it should be moved at a 
somewhat earlier date than that which 
the hon. Member has chosen. I am now 
under the necessity of saying that I shall 
invite the House to-morrow to come to 
a decision on the Main Question before 
it. It is now the eighth day of the de- 
bate, on what is practically the Question 


before the House. Four days were occu-|| Cries of “‘Oh!”’] 
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think that the time has come when a de- 
cision should be taken. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
When, in the year 1846 — [ Laughter. } 
Do Gentlemen imagine that a precedent 
of the year 1846 is out of date? In the 
year 1846 the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel introduced a Coercion Bill, and upon 
the first reading of that Bill there was 
a debate of seven nights. Now, the 
closure is to be applied in this case after 
four nights’ debate. [ Cries of ‘‘ Nine !’”} 
I say most distinctly that there has been 
only four nights’ debate on the first 
reading of this Bill, and that is the 
moderation which is to be employed 
on this occasion. That is to say, that 
the Parliamentary precedents of the past 
are to be disregarded. I observe, Sir, 
that the pretence that the opinion enter- 
tained by you was in every way to pro- 
tect the minority in this House has been 
set aside. The Leader of the House has 
announced that he is going to close the 
debate to-morrow night. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH here rose—[ Cries 
of ‘* Order!” 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT : I do 
not wish to interfere with the right hon. 
Gentleman if he desires to make an ex- 
planation—whether he wishes to do so 
now or later on. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I only wish to 
correct a mistake into which 1 am sure 
the right hon. Gentleman has not inten- 
tionally fallen in attributing to me a 
power which I do not possess. I simply 
said that I should invite the House to 
come to a decision, and I do not think 
that that amounts to an expression of an 
intention on my part to close the debate. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Then 
I am very glad if I misunderstood the 
right hon. Gentleman. He does not 
mean to apply the closure to - morrow 
night, because he cannot apply the 
closure without the leave of the Speaker, 
though he has announced to-night that 
he is going to invite the House to come 
to a decision. Therefore, he has taken 
for granted the consent of the Speaker. 
How has he ascer- 





pied in asking the time of the House, | tained the consent of the Speaker is 
and four days have been an in | going to be given? Because, on the first 
asking leave to introduce the Bill. To- | application of this Rule, here we have the 
morrow will be the fifth day, making | Leader of the House coming down on the 
altogether nine days that will have been fourth night of the debate and stating 
devoted practically to this one subject.|that he is going to do an act which 
I am sure the House will, therefore, | without the consent of the Speaker he 
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cannot do. [An hon. Memper: He can 
propose it if he likes.] I repeat that he 
cannot propose the closure without the 
leave of. the Speaker, and if he is going 
to propose the cloture of the debate to- 
morrow night, he has openly assumed 
that he has got that leave. Now, we 
see what has become of the great Con- 
servative safeguards to the introduction 
of the closure? AllI can say is, that if 
the hon. Member for Cork chooses to 
demand the attention of the House to 
the condition of Ireland; if he chooses 
to ask that before this debate is closed, 
and before this Coercion Bill is passed, 
the House shall inquire into the state of 
Ireland, and the majority, by closing the 
debate, refuse that inquiry, then we 
shall see what has become of your Par- 
liamentary system by which, under the 
Union, you manage the affairs of Ire- 
land. After the description that has 
been given by right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite of the grave condition of Ireland, 
if the Government should say—‘‘ We have 
got a majority ’’—no ; they have not got 
a majority, they borrow one—“‘ and we 
will use that majority to refuse an in- 
quiry into the general state of Ireland, 
as a condition precedent to passing a 
Coercion Bill,” what a farce the govern- 
ment of Ireland is! What a farce the 
Union is! Perhaps the word ‘‘ farce” 
is hardly sufficient—what a travesty your 
Union is! That would bea more appro- 

riate phrase. There is another inquiry 
fia d like to make. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury has assumed the consent of the 
Speaker to the closure—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must point out that the Motion now 
before the House is one for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate; and, further than 
that, I regard these constant refer- 
ences as to whether my assent has been 
obtained or not as utterly and entirely 
irregular. I think it fair to myself and 
just to the House to say that if any in- 
sinuation of that sort is made it is un- 
worthy and it is untrue. No assent of 
mine has been asked or withheld. It 
rests entirely with the Speaker to-morrow 
night, if the Motion is made, either to 
give or withhold that assent. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I entirely assumed that that was so, and 
it is because I assumed that that was so 
that I condemned the 1 of the 
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House (Mr. W. H. Smith). I hope it 
was not so intended, but it certainly 
Was -—— 

Mz. R. G.C.MOWBRAY (Lancashire, 
Prestwich): Sir, I beg to ask you, whe- 
ther, after the ruling you have given— 
and given in the most decided way—any 
further allusion to this matter is irrele- 
vant to the issue before the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I entertained the 
hope that the discussion on this point 
would cease. I entirely acquit the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir William Harcourt) 
of making any unfair allusion; but the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman were 
open to the inference drawn from them, 
and I thought it right to repudiate it. 

Sir WILLIAM FIARCOURT : Sir, I 
have no intention to pursue this matter 
any further, except to point out that 
you, Sir, have very kindly indicated that 
in your opinion I had not made any im- 
putation or insinuation. I had criticized 
the language of the Leader of the House, 
which I think I had a right to do. Now, 
Sir, there is another point upon which I 
think we ought to have some explana- 
tion; and that is, when the House does 
come to a decision on the first reading 
of the Bill, what interval the Govern- 
ment propose should take place between 
the first and second readings? When I 
was responsible for introducing a Coer- 
cion Bill in 1882, it was immediately 
after the murders in the Phosnix Park. 
The matter was extremely urgent; and, 
naturally, the Government of the day 
made the demand at the earliest moment 
that they thought was possible or proper 
under the circumstances. The interval 
which I proposed should elapse between 
the granting of leave to introduce the 
Bill and the second reading was a week. 
I asked leave to introduce the Bill on a 
Thursday, and leave was given—[ An 
hon. Memser: Immediately.] Yes; 
I hope hon. Gentlemen will not invite 
me to go into a comparison between the 
circumstances of that time and the pre- 
sent, because it would not be regular on 
this Motion. I am justified in saying that 
the circumstances at that time were ex- 
tremely urgent. The House wasextremely 
unanimous, and the dissent was very 
small in numbers; but the Government 
did not think it justifiable to ask for a 
second reading at a less interval than 
that of a week. I want to know, under 
these circumstances, what is the pro- 
posal the Government mean to make; 
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what time they mean to give to the House 
and to the country, before proposing the 
second reading of the Bill, to consider 
the clauses of the Bill in print? The 
hou. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
has challenged us to-night to examine 
the clauses, and it is quite plain that 
such an interval should be allowed be- 
tween the first and second readings as 
will admit of a proper examination of 
the clauses being made. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: A request has 
been made to me, which I think it right 
to answer. I do not wish to refer to 
any of the questions in dispute between 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir William 
Harcourt) and myself, but simply to say 
that, as regards the second reading of 
the Bill, we propose to follow the pre- 
cedent that was set by the Government 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian in 1881. If the 
Bill is read a first time to-morrow night 
we shall put it down for a second read- 
ing on Monday. 

Mer. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne): Well, Mr. Speaker, I think we 
can have no hesitation in saying that we 
shall oppose that proposal with all the 
legitimate means at our command. The 
Bill to which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) refers was, in effect, a 
Bill of a single clause. This Bill isa 
Bill abounding, as every Member of the 
House admits, in difficult, intricate, and 
technical matters. I will mention an- 
other point which I am sure therighthon. 
Gentleman will at once recognize the 
force of. As soon as the Bill is printed 
it must be sent to the country most imme- 
diately concerned. Are we going to be 
asked to read the Bill a second time 
before we have had an a of 
consulting our legal friends and others 
in Ireland in respect to the Bill? 
[ Laughter.| Hon. Members laugh at the 
idea of a Bill of this kind being sub- 
mitted to the examination of legal au- 
thorities on the spot. I submit that a 
more unjustifiable Foun ony wimg than that 
the right hon. Gentleman has just made 
was never made in this House. Here 
isa Bill practically suspending trial by 
jury, one of the most important branches 
of ordinary civil life—[An hon. Mem- 
BER: Forever. |—yes; for ever. Weare to 
receive it from the printers, if they are 
tolerably expeditious, on Saturday morn- 
ing, and we are to read it a second time 
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on Monday afternoon. Sir, we shall 
resist that popes 

Mr. PARNELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), while assenting to 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
that the hon. Gentleman has already 
spoken. 

Mr. PARNELL: I submit to you, 
Sir, that I spoke upon the Main Question 
before the House. It is well known that 
a Member who moves the adjournment 
of the debate is speaking technically on 
the Main Question until his Motion has 
been put from the Chair. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot, in the circumstances, speak 
twice; but if the House likes to grant its 
indulgence to him, he may, no doubt, 
address it again. 

Mr. PARNELL: I think the House 
might very reasonably grant me its in- 
dulgence, looking at the position the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) has placed me in consequence of 
the announcement he has just made. If 
I understand him aright, he intends to 
ask the House to apply the closure 
upon the debate on my Amendment to- 
morrow evening. Thatis what I under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say, 
and that belief is confirmed by the re- 
port of some proceedings which took 
place at a meeting of the Party of the 
right hon. Gentleman this afternoon. 
According to a report—apparently an 
authorized report—which has been sup- 
plied to the newspapers by the two Press 
Associations the right hon. Gentleman 
announced to his Party— 

“That the decision must be taken to- 
morrow even if the closure was to be put in 
force, both on Mr. Parnell’s Amendment and 
the first reading, and he, therefore, trusted the 
supporters of the Government would be in 
their places.”’ 


Now, I think the House is entitled at 
the earliest opportunity to receive as 
much information as the right hon. 
Gentleman gave to the meeting of his 
supporters this afternoon. In view of 
the Amendment of which I have given 
Notice and of the debate which may 
take place upon it, the House is entitled 
to know whether the statements made 
in the evening newspapers with re 

to the intentions of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman are correct or not. We ought to 
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know upon what conditions we are to go 


into this debate to-morrow night. If it 
be true that the right hon. Gentleman 
has made up his mind to apply for the 
closure to-morrow night, I myself 
should have very carefully to consider 
in the interval between now and the 
next Sitting of the House whether I 
should move my Amendment and go 
into the debate with the rope of closure 
round my neck. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has relied upon precedent. He 
has said that, according to precedent, 
my Amendment should have been moved 
at an earlierdate. That is undoubtedly 
so, but I will also say, Mr. Speaker, 
that, according to the precedent of the 
House, the information which the Go- 
vernment have only just vouchsafed 
in another place to-night should have 
been given at an earlier date. It was 
impossible for me to ask the House to 
go into a debate upon the state of Ire- 
land without having the full programme 
of Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
gard to that country in my possession. 
The late Mr. Maguire, who moved the 
Motion of which I have also given 
Notice, did not move that Motion until 
Her Majesty’s Government of that day 
had announced their full intentions, and 
until he had all the facts in his posses- 
sion which it was necessary for him to 
have, and which it was necessary for the 
House to have before it came to a de- 
cision. It would have been utterly im- 
possible for me to have moved this 
Amendment at an earlier date—it was 
impossible for me to move my Amend- 
ment until we received the information 
which has been given to-night in another 
place. That is my answer to the right 
hon. Gentleman. If there has been delay 
in the moving of this Amendment the 
fault rests on his shoulders and not on 
mine, because he has disregarded the 
precedents set by other Governments in 
important matters of this kind. Now, 
I must press for a plain answer to a 
plain question. As the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has alluded to the subject of 
closure, we are entitled to know whether 
the report of his speech to his followers 
is acorrect one. I submit that, as the 
proposed Mover of an Amendment for 
which there is high Parliamentary prece- 
dent and sanction, I should be placed in 
the same position of advantage that the 
right hon. Gentleman placed his own 
followers at an earlier period of the day. 


{Manon 81, 1887} 
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man that on a former occasion when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian called together a meeting 
of his followers and announced to them 
an important decision in regard to the 
Home Rule Bill which was then under 
discussion, and when he was challenged 
the very same evening in the House of 
Commons to state what had taken place 
at the meeting, he felt compelled to 
make an explicit declaration. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I can only an- 
swer the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Parnell) 
by the indulgence of the House. As- 
suming that is extended to me, I may 
state most distinctly, in the presence of 
many hon. Gentlemen who were present 
at the meeting to-day, that I made no re- 
ference whatever to the closure. I ex- 
pressed the hope that the Division would 
be taken to-morrow night; but I made 
no reference whatever to closure. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


‘METROPOLITAN OPEN SPACES ACT 


(1881) EXTENSION BILL.—[Bit 171.] 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Forster, Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. Reid, Sir Albert 

Rollit, Mr. Sait.) 


commITTEE. f[ Progress 28th March. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I am not in favour of taking vengeance 
upon this Bill because we cannot get its 
provisions extended to Ireland; but I 
do think we are entitled to ask the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) to obtain 
some guarantee from the President of 
the Local Government Board that, when 
the Bill is passed, the Government will 
consent to a similar measure for Ire- 
land. Considering the great interest 
taken in this Bill, I should deplore ob- 
struction to the arrangement which has 
been arrived at; but, before we consent 
to further progress being made, I think 
we are entitled to know what is the view 
of the Government on this matter. I 
should like to know whether, if we allow 
the remaining clauses of the Bill to be 
taken, a favourable consideration will 
be given to our request that a similar 
Bill shall be introduced for Ireland, a 
proposal which has already the support 
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of all persons of importance in Dublin, 
both Catholic and Protestant. 

Tae PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I must 
point out to the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Longford that this Bill is not a 
Government measure. If it were, it 
would be the duty of the Government to 
consider whether or not it should be a 
Bill to apply to Ireland. It is a Bill 
brought in by a private Member; but 
the proposal to extend the Act of 1881 
seems to Her Majesty’s Government so 
reasonable that they do not consider it 
to be their duty to oppose it; but, on 
the contrary, that it sould have their 
acceptance. The hon. and learned 
Member for Longford asks if the Go- 
vernment will extend the provisions of 
the Bill to Ireland? I can only say that 
if the condition of things in Ireland is 
similar to the condition of things in 
England, with which this Bill deals, 
for my part I see no reason why the 
same powers as those proposed to be 
given to Local Authorities here should 
not be given to Local Authorities in Ire- 
land; and if a Bill for the purpose is 
promoted by any hon. Gentleman in 
this House under similar circumstances, 
so far as I know, there is no reason 
why it should not become law. The 
hon. and learned Member is aware that 
the clauses of the Bill have been agreed 
to, and that there only remains the Pre- 
amble to be considered. I hope, there- 
fore, the hon. and learned Member will 
see that because it does not apply to 
Ireland is no reason why it should not 
be allowed to go through Committee. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): I should certainly be most 
happy that the provisions of the Bill 
should be extended to Ireland, aud I 
should, therefore, have been glad to 
meet the wishes of the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. 
M. Healy); but, seeing that the Title 
and Preamble of the Bill alone remain 
to be considered, as has been pointed 
out by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie), it would be im- 
possible, as I understand, to apply it at 
the moment to Ireland. I believe, how- 
ever, that this might be done on Report, 
and if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
and his Friends would like three or four 
days in order to consider a clause to be 
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proposed on Report, I am willing, if they 
will allow the Bill now to proceed, to 
postpone that stage for the purpose. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I would sug- 
gest that we allow the Bill to proceed to 
the extent of dealing with the Amend- 
ments, and that the question should be 
raised on the Motion that the Bill be 
reported to the House. 


On the Motion of Mr. Hourpsworrn, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
Preamble, line 1, leave out “‘ Act,” and 
insert ‘‘Acts;” after “Acts,” insert 
‘1887 and;”’ and in line 2, leave out 
“ Act,” and insert “ Acts.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircute, the 
following Amendments made :—In Pre- 
amble, line 5, leave out “ similar;”’ 
line 6, leave out ‘‘Urban;” and in 
line 8, after ‘‘ aforesaid,” insert ‘‘ and 
also to amend ‘The Metropolitan Open 
Spaces Act, 1881,’ and ‘The Disused 
Burial Ground Act, 1884.’ ” 

Preamble, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircute, the 
following Amendment made :—In Title, 
leave out ‘‘ Act,” and insert ‘‘ Acts 1887 
and;”’ and leave out ‘“ Urban.” 


Title, as amended, agreed to, 


Toe CHAIRMAN: The Question is, 
‘That I report this Bill, as amended, 
to the House.” 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
think that beforethe Billisreported to the 
House we are entitled to a more definite 
statement from the President of the Locai 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) as to 
whether the Government will extend its 
provisions to Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman has said that if the condition 
of things in Ireland is similar to the 
condition of things in England, he could 
see no reason why the same powers as 
those here given to Local Authorities in 
England and Wales should not be like- 
wise given to Local Authorities in Ire- 
land. We have in Ireland the same 
sanitary machinery as in England, and, 
as has been pointed out, all parties in 
Ireland are in favour of this proposal. 
I cannot, therefore, see that there is the 
smallest difficulty in the way of the Go- 
vernment making the provisions of the 
Bill of the hon. Baronet apply to Ire- 
land. For this reason I ask the right 


hon. Gentleman to give us some more - 


definite information on this matter than 
we have yet received. I appeal to the 
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Government to undertake to consider 
the position of Ireland with regard to 
our proposal, and to say that, if they 
find the facts to be as they have been 
stated, they will offer no objection to 
this Bill being amended on Report in 
the sense in which we desire that it 
should be amended, so that the same law 
which has been found to be most proper 
and beneficial shall be extended in Ire- 
land as well as in England and Wales. 

Mr. RITCHIE: This Bill is not 
within the Departmeat of the Local 
Government Board, although, because 
to some extent it affects Local Autho- 
rities, I have taken some part in the 
matter. I can do no more than promise 
that I will bring the subject under the 
notice of my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour). 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): The Bill which the hon. 
Baronet has brought forward had its 
origin in a meeting held in Dublin for 
the purpose of relieving the distress 
which prevailed in thecity. That meet- 
ing was attended by the Archbishop and 
the principal Conservatives in Dublin, 
and one of the greatest difficulties which 
presented itself in the way of relieving 
distress was that of obtaining authority 
to deal with open spaces in Dublin. If 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland will 
confer with his political supporters in 
the City of Dublin, he will find that 
there is a general desire amongst Con- 
servatives there for an extension of this 
Bill to Ireland, and which is in no way 
affected by the blocking process resorted 
to by Gentlemen who know very little 
of the circumstances. 

Dr. J. E. KENNY (Cork, 8.): I 
venture to add my appeal to that of my 
hon. Friend’s. I think it does not speak 
loudly of the benevolence of the spirit 
in which the hon. and gallant Member 
for the Isle of Thanet (Colonel King- 
Harman) treats his countrymen that 
he should have put down a blocking 
Notice. It is perfectly true that the 
present Bill arises altogether out of the 
meeting which my hon. Friend has re- 
ferred to as having been held for the 
purpose of relieving distress in Dublin ; 
and I, therefore, trust that the Govern- 
ment will bring pressure to bear on their 
supporters to get the Bill extended to 
Ireland. 


Question put, and agreed to, 
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Bill reported, with an amended Title; 
as amended, to be considered upon 
Wednesday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 214.] 


CITY OF LONDON FIRE INQUESTS 
BILL—[Brx1 165.] 
(Sir Robert Fowler, Mr. Hubbard.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London) : 
I beg to move that this Order be dis- 
charged, and I do so owing to the 
ruling of the Examiner of Bills that this 
ought to have been brought in as a 
Private Bill. Perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to appeal to the Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley) to consider the ques- 
tion to which the Bill relates, and to 
legislate upon it as early as possible. 
The question of fires taking place in the 
Metropolis is one well worthy the con- 
sideration of the Home Office, and I 
hope they will look into the question 
asa bring in a Bill which may settle the 
question, not only as regards the City 
of London, but as regards the country at 
large. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Order be discharged.” —( Sir 
Robert Fowler.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I happen to know something in regard 
to this measure, and I cannot commend 
the way in which it has been dealt with. 
The Examiner of Bills, for some reason 
of his own, chooses to rule that this 
should be brought in as a Private 
Bill. In my opinion, the practice which 
is now springing up of the Examiner 
interfering with the rights of private 
Members is little less than a breach of 
the Privileges of this House. 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror rue HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam): An appeal has been 
made to me by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Oity of London 
(Sir Robert Fowler). I have had 
short Notice, and certainly did not 
expect such a question would be raised 
in such a way. I understood to-day 
that this Bill was abandoned, because of 
the difficulty of treating it in the way 
required by the Standing Orders of the 
House. The hon. Baronet, of course, 


knows there is little chance of dealing 
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with a question of this kind in the pre- 
sent Session, and I think he will recog- 
nize that these are rather early days to 
ask the Government for pledges with 
regard to the next Session. The Go- 
vernment regard the question as one 
deserving of consideration; and, al- 
though we do not wish to pledge our- 
selves as to any future action, we hope 
the hon. Baronet will not consider him- 
self debarred by our refusing to pledge 
ourselves from raising the question on a 
future occasion. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Lacaita, Bill for the better 
revention of Corrupt and Illegal Practices at 
ffunicipal and other Elections in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Lacaita, Mr. 
Edmund Robertson, Mr. Shiress Will, and Mr. 
Donald Crawford. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 215.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 1st April, 1887. 





MINUTES. ]—Pvsuic Brtts—Second Reading— 
Army (Annual)* (55); Merchant Shipping 
(Fishing Boats) Acts Amendment *® (51). 

Committee—Railway and Canal Traffic (32-60). 

Committee — Report — Sheriffs (Consolidation) * 
(50) ; County Courts (Expenses) * (48). 

Third Reading — Church Patronage ® (52); 
Lunacy * (8), and passed. 


IRISH LAND LAW BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp BRABOURNE begged to ask the 
Lord Privy Seal a Question, of which he 
had given him private Notice. In the 
report of the able speech of his noble 
Friend on the previous evening, in in- 
troducing the Irish Land Law Bill, he 
was represented in the usual channels of 
information as having said that the 
clauses relating to equitable jurisdiction 
would only be applicable to holdings of 
an annual value of more than £25; as, 
from the general tenour of the obser- 
vations of his noble Friend, he (Lord 
Brabourne) thought there must have 
been some misapprehension upon this 
point, he wished to ask for an explana- 
tion. 


Mr. Stuart-Wortley 
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Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan): The Question of my noble 
Friend gives me an opportunity, of which 
I am glad to avail myself, of explaining 
the point to which I have referred. 
There has certainly been some mistake 
in what I am supposed to have said 
with reference to the value of holdings 
to which the equitable jurisdiction clauses 
of the Irish Land Bill willrefer. Those 
clauses will be limited in their applica- 
tion to all holdings the rent of which 
does not exceed £50 a-year. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL 
(The Lord Stanley of Preston.) 
(No. 32.) COMMITTEE. 


House again in Committee (according 
to Order). 


PART II.—Trarric. 


Tue Eart or CRAWFORD, in 
moving the insertion of a clause before 
Clause 24, said, that the cost of providing 
stations was mentioned in the Bill as being 
a legitimate subject for making terminal 
charges. The object of the Amendment 
was to define what charges were to be 
included in the maximum rate or toll. 
The effect would be to restore the law to 
what it had been before the decision in 
Hall’s case, by which the decision of 
the House of Lords had been reversed 
by an inferior Court, to the great alarm 
and dismay of all traders. An expen- 
sive station might be erected and the 
rates thereby materially increased on 
all classes of goods, although some of 
them might not benefit in any way by 
the erection of a station. It seemed to 
him that a classification covered terminal 
charges. 

Amendment moved, 

In page 7, line 26, after (“ Part IT. Traffic ’’) 
insert following clause :—‘‘ 23a. The maximum 
toll, rate, or charge contained in every Act of 
Parliament relating to railways and canals 
in the United Kingdom shall include the 
charges for station accommodation, use of 
sidings, weighing, checking, clerkage, lighting, 
watching, and labelling guods, and no railway 
company or canal company shall be entitled to 
make any additional charges for such services 
or any of them. 

“Section two of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1854, shall hereafter be read and 
construed as if the words ‘and provide all rea- 
sonable works, machinery, and conveniences’ 
were inserted in the said section immediately 
after the word ‘ facilities’ and before the words 
‘for the receiving and forwarding and delivery 
of traffic.’’’—( The Earl of Crawford.) 
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Lorpv BRABOURNE said, that the 
43rd clause contained a definition of 
‘‘terminal charges,” and it would be 
far more convenient if his noble Friend 
would postpone the discussion upon this 
point until the Committee had arrived 
at that clause. By the 15th clause of 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Bill, 
1873, the Commissioners were em- 
powered to decide disputes as to ter- 
minal charges, and their jurisdiction 
was extended by Clause 10 of the pre- 
sent Bill. It was impossible to add 
the definitions proposed without creat- 
ing confusion and inflicting injustice. 
There was no wish on the part of 
the Railway Companies to do any- 
thing dishonest; but a great many 
services were now performed by the 
Railway Companies which were not 
contemplated when the maximum rates 
were fixed, and in respect of which they 
were entitled to some remuneration. It 
appeared to him that there was no neces- 
sity for this new clause, and that the 
subject was sufficiently dealt with in 
other parts of the Bill, and, at all events, 
he urged that any discussion upon these 
points would be more fitly postponed 
until the Committee came to the Defini- 
tion Clause. 

Lorpv HENNIKER said, he supported 
the Amendment, for he thought the law 
on the question of terminals was now in 
a most unsatisfactory condition, and it 
was desirable the matter should be dealt 
with. It was quite fair that Railway 
Companies should be allowed to charge 
for warehousing ; but it was absolutely 
essential to have a clear definition in the 
ro as to what terminal charges were to 

e. 
Tue Eart or DERBY said, he did 
not object to the principle of the noble 
Earl's Amendment; but noble Lords 
sitting in that part of the House were 
quite in the dark as to the exact nature 
of his proposal, as they could not hear 
his statement, and the clause was not on 
the Paper. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, he was 
not at all sure that the clause, as now 
framed, would carry out the object the 
noble Earl had in view, as it would only 
apply to future Acts of Parliament, and 
not to those already in existence. With 
respect to the question of terminals, he 
(Lord Herschell) agreed that the law 
with respect to them was in a most 
unsatisfactory condition, and as it was 
very desirable that the question should 
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be settled it would be well that the 
Legislature should deal with them by 
the Bill. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, that the 
noble Earl’s Amendment would have 
the effect of preventing all Railway 
Companies from making these charges, 
notwithstanding that it had been held 
that the London and Brighton Railway 
Company had a right, under the terms 
of their Act, to make terminal charges. 
The effect of the Amendment, therefore, 
would be to take from that Company a 
right which the law said they possessed. 
For himself, he should have thought 
that no Railway Company had power to 
make these charges at present, unless 
specially empowered by the Act. 

Tut Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he was decidedly of opinion that the 
subject might be more conveniently dis- 
cussed when they came to the Definition 
Clause. 

Lorpv GRIMTHORPE said, he op- 
posed the clause on the ground that it 
was a question which ought to be left to 
the Commissioners. They ought to have 
the power of saying whether station 
accommodation should be paid for or 
not. 

Lorpv MONK BRETTON suggested 
that it should be left over for the Report. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Lord Srantey of Preston) 
said, he fully concurred in the suggestion 
that that was not the most convenient 
way of discussing the question, which 
had better be left for the Definition 
Clause, or the Report. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
his opinion was generally in favour of 
the noble Earl the Mover of the Amend- 
ment; but be thought that the least 
likely way for him to get his view 
adopted was to force their Lordships to 
a Division upon his clause. 

Tue Eart or CRAWFORD said, the 
object of the Amendment was to say 
what was not to be included in terminal 
charges. He did not desire to define 
what were to be terminal charges. 

Lorp STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
it would be very inconvenient if the 
Amendment were pressed at this stage. 
He would appeal to the noble Earl to 
withdraw it for the present, and to raise 
the question at the proper time—namely, 
on the Definition Clause. 

Tue Eart or CRAWFORD said, he 
would withdraw the Amendment, and 
move it again on the Report. 
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Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Clause 24 (Revised classification of 
traffic and schedule of rates). 

Tue Marquess or TWEEDDALE, in 
moving an Amendment to leave out the 
words ‘applicable thereto,” in order to 
insert “‘ equivalent to such rates and 
charges,” said, he understood that the 
intention of the noble Lord in charge of 
the Bill was, that though the rates might 
be raised in some cases and lowered in 
others, yet, on the whole, the alteration 
should not prejudice the Railway Com- 

anies. The words ‘applicable thereto” 

id not seem to convey that intention 
very clearly, and he accordingly pro- 
posed the substitution of the words of 
the Amendment. That a new classifi- 
cation was necessary was not the fault 
of the Railway Companies, but was due 
to the fact that the present classification 
was not suitable to the circumstances of 
the time. 

Amendment moved, in page 8, line 34, 
leave out (‘‘applicable thereto’’) and 
insert (‘‘equivalent to such rates and 
charges.”’)—({ The Marquess of Tweeddale.) 


Lorp STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
however desirous their Lordships might 
be not to interfere with the general 
result of the charges made, or with the 
rights of the Companies, on the faith of 
which so great an outlay had been made, 
he thought the words proposed were too 
limiting, and would bind more closely 
than was desirable. The proper words 
were, in his opinion, such classification 
as it would, in the opinion of the Board 
of Trade, be just and reasonable to sub- 
stitute for the existing maximum rates 
and charges, having regard to the 
general result of such rates and charges. 
While he did not desire to act in a spirit 
different from that which the noble Mar- 
quess gave him credit for, he could not 
ask the House to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Lorpvj BRAMWELL said, the words 
proposed might not be the best, but they 
could not be worse than the words in the 
clause. It was very consolatory to him 
to learn that the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley of Preston) did not propose to 
reduce the profits of the Railway Com- 
panies. It was certain now that Parlia- 
ment had not reserved to itself the right 
to reduce those rates, and the only 
reason for doing so was the great con- 
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venience of doing wrong in the matter, 
He would like to ask the draftsman what 
definite idea he attached to the words 
‘* just and reasonable.”” What on earth 
were ‘‘ just and reasonable charges” in 
the abstract? He knew what were just 
and reasonable charges in fact, and they 
were the charges which, by law, Com- 
panies were entitled to make. “ Just 
and reasonable” were equivalent to 
“fair.” Had not their Lordships had 
enough of that word? Similar diffi- 
culties as arose on this word would arise 
if the words ‘‘just and reasonable” re- 
mained in the clause. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
OCRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satissury) 
said, that the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Bramwell) argued that because 
the word “fair” in an Act of Parlia- 
ment had given rise to difficulties, the 
interpretation of the words ‘just and 
reasonable ” would occasion similar diffi- 
culties. The noble and learned Lord 
was somewhat sophistical. Would the 
noble and learned Lord venture to say 
that even now the Courts of Law had 
not often to determine the meaning of 
the phrase “just and reasonable?” 
His (the Marquess of Salisbury’s) own 
impression was that they often had 
to do so; and there appeared nothing 
very extravagant in the idea that 
future Courts of Law might define it, 
even as past Courts of Law had already 
done: He sympathized with the gene- 
ral jealousy of the noble and learned 
Lord as to any interference with the 
rights of property; but care must be 
taken not to strain that principle too far. 
What had Parliament done with regard 
to the Railway Companies? It had 
taken away land belonging to other 
people and had given it to them ata 
csrtain price, and, at the same time, 
allowed them to charge certain rates in 
connection with the arrangement. By 
some that was regarded as a contract 
binding for all time, upon which those 
who took part in the enterprize had a 
right to depend; and if there were no 
other considerations to be borne in mind 
he should be very much inclined to share 
that opinion. But some weight should 
be given to the fact that Railway Com- 
panies were altogether artificial crea- 
tions, and were, therefore, carried out of 
the field in which ordinary individuals 
were dealt with. The main point was, 
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that while there were a number of ques- | 


tions which the Board of Trade, as the 
organ of Parliament, might be fairly 
called upon to decide, their Lordships 
were not by this Bill giving any sanction 
whatever to the decisions at which the 
Board of Trade might arrive. All Par- 
liament did was to tell the Board of 
Trade its opinion as to whether certain 
charges were, or were not, just and 
reasonable. If there were any charge 
which really injured the Railway Com- 
panies, or which vitiated the guarantee 
which Parliament had already given, 
Parliament would be called upon to re- 
fuse to enforce it, lest at some future 
time a fraud should be committed upon 
Railway Companies by a strained inter- 
pretation. But to refuse to allow the 
list to be prepared, lest Parliament 
should be weak enough to commit a 
fraud on the Railway Companies, ap- 
peared to be a very unnecessary distrust 
of their own Parliamentary powers. 

Lorpv STANLEY or PRESTON ac- 
cepted the principle of the Amendment, 
and would be quite willing to insert the 
necessary words. He hoped, however, 
that it would be withdrawn, in order 
that some better form of words might be 
adopted. 

Lorv GRIMTHORPE, having re- 
ferred to the effect of the Act of 1844, 
said, that while the Bill might not, in 
direct words, give power to Parliament 
to reduce the rates of the Railway Com- 
panies, it did so in effect. Power would 
be given to the Board of Trade to re- 
commend a Parliamentary Committee to 
reduce the rates; and what chance, he 
would like to know, would a Railway 
Company have of protecting its interests 
in a dispute of that kind coming before 
a promiscuous Committee, mainly con- 
sisting of persons who represented every- 
one but the Railway Companies. It 
went without saying that they could not 
a a check on future Parliaments; but 

e was very desirous to put a check on 
future Boards of Trade in regard to this 
matter. Bythe Act of 1844 it was pro- 
vided that the rates of Railway Com- 
panies should not be reduced, so long as 
they did not exceed 10 per cent, and 
the Standing Clause, adopted concur- 
rently with the Act, obviously referred 
to that revision, and was merely in- 
tended to prevent future Companies from 
slipping more words into their Acts 
which they might plead against it. Now 
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they barely turned 4 per cent; and if 
the Board of Trade were to have the 
power of general revision, they would 
be empowered to commit what was no- 
thing less than a robbery of the Com- 
panies as proprietors of property valued 
at upwards of £800,000,000. He had 
an Amendment on the Paper, in words 
copied from the Act of 1844, that no re- 
vision should be made which would be 
likely to diminish the divisible profits of 
the Companies. 

Tz Eart or SELBORNE said, 
that good causes sometimes suffered from 
over-zealous advocacy. He feared that 
was the position taken up by his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Grimthorpe). 
He could not agree with his noble and 
learned Friend, and thought the words 
‘just and reasonable” did afford some 
protection to the Companies. He was 
sure that none of their Lordships desired 
to injure the Railway Companies, in 
which so many of them were interested. 
The consideration of the Bill had drifted 
away from the particular Amendment 
into a general discussion, and he would 
suggest that the words “on the whole” 
should be prefixed to the words proposed 
to beinserted by his noble Friend. The 
words would then be—‘‘ On the whole 
equivalent to such rates and charges.” 

THe Marquess or TWEEDDALE 
said, that although he had no right to 
speak for the Railway Companies, he 
might mention that they had no desire 
whatever to strain their rights. It was 
quite possible that they were a little 
sensitive with regard to the interpreta- 
tion of the words ‘just and reasonable; ” 
but he did not think their Lordships 
need be much surprised at that. He 
was not wedded in any way to particu- 
lar words of his Amendment; and as he 
understood the noble Lord the President 
of the Board of Trade had, in effect, 
accepted the principle of his proposal, 
he was prepared to withdraw it in favour 
of such more suitable words as might be 
suggested. 

Wesetone CRANBROOK hoped that, 
as the discussion had proceeded at such 
length, this point should be now settled. 
He might incidentally remark, in answer 
to an observation of the noble and 
learned Lord behind him (Lord Grim- 
thorpe), that many of their Lordships 
had very considerable interest in Rail- 
way Companies. They, fortunately, had 
no desire to cheat them. 
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Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Undue preference in case 
of unequal rates and charges and un- 
equal services performed). 

Tue Eart or CRAWFORD said, he 
would move an Amendment with a view 
to guarding against agreements between 
a Company and a trader for a secrot 
“ drawback.” 


Amendment moved, 

In page 9, line 25, after (‘‘lower”’) insert 
(‘or charges, and whether by way of rebate, 
discount, drawback, overweight, allowance or 
otherwise.” )—( The Earl of Crawford.) 

Lorp STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
he must point out to his noble Friend 
that if it were entirely secret no Act of 
Parliament could affect it; but if it 
could be proved, then it would consti- 
tute an undue preference. He would 
add that the Commissioners had power 
to compel the Companies to produce their 
books. 

Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 


Lorp BRABOURNE said, he would 
propose an Amendment, the object of 
which was to limit the operation of the 
clause relating to ‘‘ undue preference” 
to ‘‘competing” traders. The clause 
was framed so as to throw the onus on 
the party accused of showing that he 
was not guilty. As this was contrary 
to the general policy of the English law, 
they ought to be as careful as possible 
what they admitted within that rule. 
The clause, as it stood, might work in- 
justice. The Select Committee of 1882 
had reported that ‘inequalities of 
charge ’’—that was, special rates—were 
often ‘‘ to the advantage and not to the 
disadvantage of the public;” and this 
was undoubtedly the case, and one 
illustration would be better than a long 
argument. He knew of a case where a 
Railway Company charged 2s. 6d. a-ton 
for coals carried to one district, while to 
another district they charged 3s. 6d. In 
the one case a constant and large de- 
mand for coal by a particular trade 
justified the lower rate, whilst both rates 
were well within their legal maximum. 
In many instances there might very well 
be good reasons for this difference, such 
as difference of gradients or a smaller 
amount of traffic. If they were to say 
that there must be no difference between 
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rates to traders who were not competing, 
the simple result would be that the Rail- 
way Company would raise its lower rate 
to the level of its higher one, by which 
action the trades which had been sup- 
plied at the lower rates might be crippled 
or destroyed. This was an instance of 
the difficulty of interfering with the de- 
tails of the internal working of a great 
industrial undertaking, by which much 
mischief might be caused. 

Amendment moved, in page 9, line 27, 
leave out (‘‘other’’), rod insert (‘‘ com- 
peting.” )—-( Zhe Lord Brabourne. ) 


Lorv STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
he was unable to see any advantage in 
the proposed Amendment, and he could 
not help thinking that it was also in- 
consistent with some of the clauses which 
their Lordships had already passed. 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE said, if their 
Lordships remembered the enormous 
distances over which some railways ex- 
tended, he thonght they would agree 
that it did not signify to a trader at one 
end of the railway what rate a trader 
at the other end got his goods carried 
for, so long as he was not a competing 
trader. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, the 
introduction of the word ‘‘ competing” 
would deprive a private person of the 
advantage of the clause. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue Eart or JERSEY, in moving, as 
an Amendment, to omit Sub-section 2, 
which was as follows :— 

‘In deciding whether a lower charge or 
difference of treatment does or does not amount 
to an undue preference, the Court having juris- 
diction in the matter, or the Commissioners, as 
the case may be, may, so far as they think 
reasonable, in addition to any other considera- 
tions affecting the case, take into consideration 
whether such lower charge or difference of 
treatment is necessary for the purpose of se- 
curing the traffic in respect of which it is 
made,” 
said, that his object in making this pro- 
vision was to withhold from the Rail- 
way Companies the power of favouring 
one district at the expense of another, 
and of giving undue preference to the 
carriage of foreign produce over our 
own. If this sub-section remained in the 
Bill, it would, to a great extent, nullify 
the Ist sub-section, which was aimed 
at undue preference. As an instance of 
the undue preference that now prevailed, 
he might mention that, whereas the 
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Railway Companies charged 25s. per 
ton for the conveyance of foreign meat 
from Liverpool to London, they charged 
no less than 50s. per ton for the carriage 
of English meat. That was not reason- 
able treatment which the English trader 
could put up with. Undue preference 
was contrary to the Act of 1854; but 
if this sub-section were passed it would 
give Parliamentary sanction to what 
had hitherto been contrary to the inten- 
tions of Parliament. He did not urge 
that there should be equal mileage rate; 
but he contended that the Commission 
should be empowered to consider whe- 
ther every preference was undue or 
unreasonable. If there were many cases 
such as he had quoted still in existence, 
it was not surprising that the great 
majority of the trading public were of 
opinion that these rates were contrary 
to justice. A simple rule ought to be 
laid down that Railway Companies 
should not have power to favour one 
district at the expense of another, or 
give facilities to one trader that they 
denied to others, or grant ‘‘ most favoured 
nation ’’ treatment to foreign produce. 


Amendment moved, in page 9, line 35, 
leave out Sub-section (2).—( Zhe Earl of 
Jersey). 


Lorp BRAMWELL said, he hoped 
their Lordships would not accede to the 
Amendment. In cases where there were 
differential rates, they were made be- 
cause the Railway Companies would not 
otherwise get the traffic. Nothing could 
better illustrate the unreasonableness of 
the ery about undue preference than a 
ease which appeared in Zhe Times that 
day. It appeared that coals from North 
Wales were carried to Birkenhead for 
2s. per ton for the whole distance, orabout 
3d. per ton per mile. South Wales coals 
were taken to Birkenhead, from eight to 
ten times the distance, fora charge of 
6s. per ton for the whole distance, or 
only three times as much as the charge 
from North Wales. And why was that 
done? Because, if the Railway Com- 
pany did not make this reduction in 
their charge per mile for the long dis- 
tance coal, that coal would not go to 
Birkenhead at all, and the only persons 
benefited would be the North Wales 
coalowners, who, being freed from the 
competition with the South Wales coal, 
would be able to raise their prices. He 
denied that that would be any benefit 
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to the consumer. It had been said 
that it was very hard upon the English 
grazier that American beef should be 
landed at Liverpool and should be 
brought by railway thence to London at 
a lower rate than that paid by the Eng- 
lish producer. Why did the Railway 
Companies carry the American beef at a 
less rate than English beef? It cer- 
tainly was not out of any love for the 
American grazier or the importer; but 
it was because, if they did not do so, 
the American beef would go straight 
to London by ship instead of being 
landed at Liverpool. That would be 
a gain, not to the consumer, but to the 
shipowners who traded between New 
York and London. These differential 
rates were made, not for the sake of 
the persons who appeared to benefit 
by them, but because the Railway Com- 
panies would not get the traffic un- 
less they made them. What would a 
good paterfamilias do in this matter 
supposing he had the regulation of all 
these things? Would it not be reason- 
able of him to say to the South Wales 
coalowners—‘‘ You are at a long distance 
from an excellent market for your goods, 
and we will endeavour to give you some 
compensation by providing that your 
coals shall be taken to Birkenhead at a 
less rate than that which is charged the 
North Wales coalowners.” It had been 
said that the consequence of carrying 
from a long distance at a low rate was 
that the Railway Companies were 
obliged to charge a higher rate for the 
shorter distance; but it was nothing of 
the sort. Let him speak with regard to 
this matter with a cynical plainness. 
The reason that the Railway Companies 
charged a high rate to the North Wales 
coalowner was because they had a 
right to make that high charge, and 
could do it, and if they could charge 
more they would do so; and the reason 
why they did not charge a higher rate 
from South Wales was because, though 
they had a right to charge more, they 
could not get more; if they could they 
would. He might take the opportunity 
of saying, in reply to an observation 
of the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) earlier in the evening, that 
he did not, for one moment, deny the 
power of Parliament to modify the rail- 
way rates and charges making compensa- 
tion. He opposed the Amendment, be- 
cause he believed that the omission of 
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the sub-section would take away from the | 
Railway Companies the right which, ac- 
cording to decisions already given in 
the Courts of Law upon Acts of Parlia- 
ment, they possessed, as a means of 
eking out the miserable dividends they 
earned. It would entail an absolute 
loss and detriment upon the consumer, 
and the only persons who could possibly 
gain by it would be those who were at 
a less distance from the markets of con- 
sumption than others. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE remarked, that 
this was not a question between the 
traders and the Railway Companies, but 
between the traders and the public, and 
in justice to the latter he felt bound to 
oppose the Amendment. Where there 
was undue preference the law now pro- 
vided a remedy. He entirely agreed 
with the noble and learned Lord oppo- 
site, that in all cases the Railway Com- 
panies charged as high rates as they 
could charge consistently with the main- 
tenance and development of their traffic ; 
but in the question now before the Com- 
mittee their interests were identical with 
that of the public—namely, that by 
special rates they should be able to 
bring larger supplies into the markets 
from a distance. There was no need for 
any concealment in the matter; every 
Railway Company desired to get over 
its line as large an amount as possible 
of remuunerative traffic, but competition 
kept rates down, and the protest against 
special low rates for long distances 
really meant a desire on the part of 
traders residing near the markets fora 
protective duty in their own favour. 
There ought to be some discretion left 
in the hands of those who managed 
these great Companies with regard to 
the regulation of their rates. He) 
strongly supported the retention of the | 
sub-section, and stated that he withdrew 
his Amendments to it, as they were en- 
tirely met by words to which the noble 
Lord in charge of the Billhad consented, 
providing that the Commissioners should 
take into consideration whether lower 
rates complained of were charged in the 
interest of the public. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, if the | 
noble Earl (the Earl of Jersey) went to 
a Division, he should vote with him, on 
the ground that the Ist sub-section | 
alone would give the proper authority 
power to take into consideration all 
reasonable matters. The 2nd sub-| 
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section was perfectly new, and went a 
long way to strike at the present law 
of undue preference. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that he 
differed from the view of the noble and 
learned Earl who had just spoken (the 
Earl of Selborne). He believed that 
this question affected trader ani trader, 
district and district, infinitely more than 
it affected railways, because particular 
districts and particular traders might be 
ruined. If the Ist sub-section were 
passed without qualification, the con- 
test would be no longer between the 
Railway Companies and the traders. 
It would be a matter of trader and trader, 
town and town, district and district, and 
the whole of the trade of the country 
would be dislocated. He quite admitted 
the preferential treatment of foreign 
goods as against British, which had ex- 
cited a good deal of feeling. There 
might be something in the nature of a 
bounty created by those preferential 
rates in favour of the foreigner. He 
would object to exclude from the 2nd 
sub-section the whole of that case. 
Suppose a Staffordshire coalowner were 
to say to a Railway Company—“ You 
bring my coal to London at a higher 
rate than you charge for Wigan coal. 
That is an undue preference.” How 
could the Railway Coaseny defend it- 
self? The Railway Company was denied 
the right of showing that if they charged 
Wigan coal the same rate of mileage as 
the Staffordshire coal, the Wigan coal 
would never come to London at all. 
What would be the effect on the Wigan 
coal trade aud the Wigan coalowners ? 
The Staffordshire coalowner would 
benefit, because he would be saved from 
the competition of the Lancashire coal- 
owner, but what would the Lancashire 
coalowner say if he were charged a 

rohibitive rate with regard to the 
Lesion market? Again, Staffordshire 
wanted to get its iron tothesea. How 
was it to compete with the Lancashire 
ironmaster, who was near to the sea, if 
there was no difference of rate? In the 
one case the Staffordshire coalowner 
would be benefited at the expense of the 
Lancashire coalowner; in the other, the 
Lancashire ironmaster would be benefited 
at the expense of the Staffordshire iron- 
master. People were not awake to the 
effect; they had not thought out how it 
would work, if every person could claim 
the same treatment in mileage rates. 
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Again, Lancashire and Staffordshire 
were on the same railway, and therefore 
the Staffordshire coalowner could com- 

lain of undue preference shown to his 
rival, if the Lancashire coalowner was 
charged a lower mileage rate; but if 
Yorkshire coal was brought to London 
at a lower rate he could not complain, 
because the Yorkshire coal was not 
carried on the same line of railway. 
The great reasons which Railway Com- 
panies had for charging different mileage 
rates was to secure traffic, and why 
should the Legislature step in and in- 
terfere to disturb the natural laws that 
otherwise applied to the case? The 
more he had considered this matter, the 
more he had come to the conclusion that 
it was impossible to conceive how far- 
reaching the consequences of such inter- 
ference would be. It would injure trade, 
it would operate against the interests of 
particular districts, it would be disastrous 
to particular traders, and it would be 
opposed to the interests of the Railway 
Companies. Moreover, he contended 
that there was no necessity for this in- 
terference. He thought the sub-section 
needed amendment, to exclude the cases 
which the noble and learned Lord had 
referred to, and he should be willing 
to see the sub-section excluded from 
particular application to the first case 
mentioned in the Ist sub-section. The 
rest of the sub-section ought to stand 
with the modification that had been sug- 
gested. That was to say, that while 
objecting to the total abolition of the 
rates, he should be in favour of their 
abolition so far as they favoured the 
foreign producer as against the home 
producer. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he had listened with great interest to 
the speech of the noble and learned 
Lord who had just sat down (Lord 
Herschell), but he had by no means 
been convinced by it. The noble and 
learned Lord commenced by throwing 
away more than half of his case. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL : Oh, no. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN : At 
any rate, the noble and learned Lord 
threw away a very important part of his 
case. He (the Earl of Camperdown) 
was himself by no means in favour of 
allowing foreign goods to be carried on 
more favourable terms than British 
goods; but, according to the noble and 
learned Lord’s argument, why not? The 
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foreigner had the advantage of his 
geographical position, to which his 
noble and learned Friend alluded. Why 
— he not be allowed the benefit of 
it 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: Because he is 
not subject to the same taxation. 

Tue Eant or CAMPERDOWN: 
That is the old argument of Protection. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL: I should like 
to explain I did not put this as a matter 
which I advocated at all. I said myself 
that, on strict principles of political 
economy, it might be objectionable ; but 
that there was a very strong feeling in 
the matter. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he was content to take the argument 
that way. He assured his noble and 
learned Friend that there was a most 
excessive feeling on the matter through- 
out the United Kingdom. Many per- 
sons seemed to think that the feeling 
was limited to a small class; but he 
could assure the noble and learned Lord 
that he had heard it, not only in agri- 
cultural and commercial circles, but else- 
where, over and over again. He must 
confess that hitherto he heard no suf- 
ficient answer to the course which the 
Railway Companies had taken. The 
noble and learned Lord admitted, that 
as this question of carrying foreign 
goods cheaper than British goods had 
of late become so unpopular, and had 
produced such an outcry throughout the 
country, it might be expedient to with- 
draw that power from the Railway Com- 
panies; but then his second argument 
was that of the consumer, and he said— 
“IfIam not allowed to carry Wigan 
coals at a lower rate than Staffordshire, 
Wigan coals cannot come to London.” 
The consumer did not object to low 
rates. What the producer said was this— 
‘Tf you are to be content with a low 
rate at Wigan, and if it pays you to 
carry at a low rate from Wigan, why 
cannot you extend that same rule to 
me?’’ The fact was that the Railway 
Companies appealed to the consumers 
in the one case, and to their own share- 
holders in the other. With regard to 
the Wigan coals, they said to the con- 
sumer—‘ Well, you see, consumer, we 
are eonsulting your interest. We Rail- 
way Companies are most impartial and 
patriotic people, and we wish to benefit 
you.” On the other hand, they turned 
round to the shareholder, and said— 
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‘Oh, shareholders, that is quite true 
that we make very little profit, or, per- 
haps, no profit at all out of carrying 
this Wigan coal; but we will make it 
up in the rates. We shall put on the 
Staffordshire coal.” Practically, that 
was what they did, and that was prac- 
tically what was admitted by the noble 
and learned Lord, when he said that the 
Railway Companies charged them rates 
because they had the power to do it. 
Another argument that was used was 
this. Trade had grown up in par- 
ticular localities on the faith of cer- 
tain arrangements, and, therefore, Par- 
liament had no power to alter that ar- 
rangement. If it were true, as was 
stated, that preferential arrangements 
were made for the carriage of coal in 
favour of the town of Newcastle, as 
against the town of Hull, were those 
arrangements to be perpetuated for 
ever; and if it were true that millions 
of money had been laid out by the town 
of Newcastle in the making of railways, 
was Parliament for that reason to be 
recluded from insisting that Railway 
mpanies should act in an impartial 
manner between the town of Newcastle 
and the town of Hull? Was it not by 
far the more proper attitude of Parlia- 
ment to care neither for the town of 
Newcastle nor for the town of Hull, and 
to insist that Railway Companies, which 
were common carriers, and which en- 
joyed, to a certain extent, a monopoly, 
should deal fairly and equally between 
their different customers? ‘The intro- 
duction of the principle that lower rates 
might be charged for the purpose of 
securing the traffic was absolutely new 
of railway legislation. Hitherto, the 
principle had been that rates were to be 
reasonable; and if now their Lordships 
said that, in order to secure traffic, Rail- 
way Companies might charge one rate 
in one part of the country, and a dif- 
ferent rate in another, they would be 
taking a highly inexpedient course. 
Lorp STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
he joined issue entirely with his noble 
Friend who had just sat down, and 
thought the question ought to be con- 
sidered from the pvint of view of the 
consumer as well as of the trader. This 
was not a question for the carriers, or 
for the traders. It was undoubtedly a 
question in which a much larger body, 
including the consumers, were in- 
terested. He sympathized with those 
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who, living in agricultural districts, saw 
produce from elsewhere pass their doors 
at cheaper rates than they could supply 
them. But if there were no differential 
rates as between long and short dis- 
tances, enormous injury would be done 
to several trades—for example, milk, 
fish, and greengrocery, all of which 
were exclusively British. The foreign 
goods carried on our railways bore a very 
small proportion to the British, being 
only about 25,000,000 tons as compared 
with 257,250,000 tons. If this sub- 
section were struck out, their Lordships 
would deliberately declare that they 
wished to exclude competition. The 
complaint of a great many of the depu- 
tations which waited upon him was, not 
that the rates were differential, but that 
they were not sufficiently differential 
with regard to long distances. Hitherto, 
all legislation had been directed against 
giving a monopoly. Were their Lord- 
ships, by throwing out the sub-section, 
going to turn round and supplant all 
the decisions which Parliament had 
arrived at in former times? Competing 
lines had always been encouraged, and 
some persons thought they had been 
almost unduly encouraged; but there 
was one branch of competition with which 
no legislation could deal, and that was 
our insular position. If the sub-section 
were thrown out, and the Railway Com- 
panies were not entitled to lower their 
rates in any cases, it would only be the 
Steamship Companies which would be 
benefited. It was in the interest of the 
general consumer that the clause was 
inserted, and he hoped their Lordships 
would pass it. 

On Question, ‘‘ That the words pro- 

osed to be left out stand part of the 

lause ?” 

Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
49; Not-Contents 11: Majority 38. 

Amendment disagreed to. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 10, line 2, add—*‘ Provided that where 
for the purpose of securing traffic, or for any 
other reason, any railway company charge a 
lower toll or rate than the maximum between 
two distant places, no person consigning the 
same class of goods from any intermediate 
station between such places to the same place of 
consignment, shall be charged more then is 
charged between the two such distant places.”’ 
— (The Earl of Crawford.) 


Lorp BRABOURNE, in opposing the 
Amendment, desired to give an instance 
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to show how it would work. Two rail- 
ways ran from London to Bristol, the 
distance by one beiag 210, by the other 
118 miles. To obtain through traffic, the 
railway with the longer mileage could 
only charge the same through rates as 
its rival. But if, by the noble Earl’s 
clause, it was enacted that everybody who 
lived on the longer line, it might be 120, 
150, or 180 miles from the terminus, 
should pay no higher rate than this, 
the result would be that the through 
traffic low charges would have to be 
abandoned, and the public would be 
deprived of the choice of a second route. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Amendment mored, 

In page 10, line 2, at end of clause add— 
‘Section 2 of the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1854, shall hereafter be read and construed 
as if the words ‘or at the request of any trader’ 
were inserted in such section immediately after 
the words ‘at the request of any other such 
company’ and before the words ‘of through 
traflic.’’’—( The Earl of Crawford.) 

Lorp STANLEY or PRESTON op- 
posed the Amendment. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 26 (group rates to be charge- 
able by railway companies). 


Amendment moved, 

In page 10, line 19, at end of clause add— 
“ Where any group rate exists, the consignor 
of any goods to a point of destination between 
the group and such point of destination shall 
not be charged more for the same class of goods 
than the group rate, and where any imported 
goods are carried to a group or district ata 
group rate, no person between the point of im- 
portation and the group or place of consign- 
ment shall be charged more than such group 
rate, and no group rate shall affect the tolls as 
between persons situated within the group as 
between places within such group.””—( The Earl 
of Crawford.) 

Lorpv STANLEY or PRESTON op- 
posed the Amendment, saying the Go- 
vernment could not accept it. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 27 (Complaints to Board of 
Trade of unreasonable charges by rail- 
way companies). 

Tue Marquess or TWEEDDALE, in 
moving, said, that under the clause the 
expenses of the inquiry were to be borne 
by the Treasury. After the Board of 
Trade had made the inquiry at the ex- 
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pense of the Treasury, they were prac- 
tically to get no further, because they 
had no power whatever to enforce any 
decision or opinion at which they might 
have arrived. All they could do was to 
attempt to reconcile the parties, and if 
they failed to do that, they had to make 
a Report to Parliament of every case 
which came before them. The great 
objection to the clause was, that it 
really imposed upon the Board of Trade 
functions which were entirely foreign to 
that Department ; because every opinion 
expressed in this capacity by the Board 
of Trade would be tantamount to a de- 
cision on the merits of the case. It 
could not be otherwise. There would 
arise this condition of things. There 
was certain to be a conflict of opinion, 
if not a conflict of decision ; because the 
Board of Trade would make a Report to 
Parliament, while the Party aggrieved 
would probably go before the Commis- 
sioners’ Court and have his case tried 
over again, with the probability, or, at 
any rate, the possibility, of securing an 
entirely different decision. That could 
not fail to cause great confusion and 
litigation of a very harassing character. 
But not only would it do that, it would 
impose new and very arduous duties 
upon a Department of the Government 
which was already overburdened with 
work, for there was probably no De- 
partment in the country which had to 

erform more multifarious duties. This 

ill would impose upon the Board the 
very heavy duty of reclassifying, and of 
revising all the rates and charges of the 
Railway Companies. That was in itself 
an enormous additional burden, and one 
which they would have very great diffi- 
culty in coping with. His third objec- 
tion to the clause was, that it would in- 
evitably encourage litigation, and liti- 
gation of a most costly kind. At present, 
railway litigation was a very expensive 
matter, and that was its chief check ; 
but this Bill provided a sort of para- 
dise of litigation, for all proceedings 
before the Board of Trade were to 
be taken, not at the expense of the 
parties, but at the expense of the 
Treasury; and when concluded, this 
litigation had the disadvantage of not 
binding the parties by the result. Upon 
the second reading of the Bill, this Com- 
mittee of Inquiry was called an Arbitra- 
tion Court; but it was by no means an 
Arbitration Court. A Court of Arbitra- 
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tion was a very valuable Court. It had 
this special advantage, that when a 
case was decided by it, it was decided 
for ever, and the parties were bound by 
the agreement, which could be enforced 
by a Court of Law. But nothing of the 
sort could occur in this Court of Inquiry. 
It was argued that in other countries 
this Court of Conciliation had answered, 
for example, in America, where it was 
first heard of. But the circumstances 
in America were entirely different. The 
reason for its establishment there was, 
because at that time there was no other 
Court to go to, and certainly so un- 
practical a proposal as the establishment 
of a powerless Court alongside a Court 
of Law would never have entered into 
the American mind. This Court would 
have power to annoy Railway Com- 
panies and not sufficient power to benefit 
the public. 

Moved, ‘To omit the clause.””—( The 
Marquess of Tweeddale.) 

Lorp STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
that a similar clause was in the Bill of 
last year; but he felt bound to say there 
was a great deal to be said from the point 
of view of the noble Marquess, although 
its operation might prove exactly oppo- 
site to that described by his noble 
Friend. It was a matter upon which 
there was a great diversity of opinion, 
and it was thought that this means of 
investigating complaints would save the 
Railway Companies considerable litiga- 
tion ; but if the noble Marquess was of 
a different opinion, the Government had 
no desire to support the clause. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he should 
offer no opposition to the omission. 


Motion agreed to; Clause struck out. 


Clause 28 (Annual returns by railway 
companies to contain such statistics as 
the Board of Trade shall require). 


Lorpv BRABOURNE, in moving the 
omission of Sub-section 1, said, it was 
impracticable, and that it would cause a 
useless and enormous expense to the 
Railway Companies. 

Lorp STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
he could not agree to the Amendment, 
but he would undertake to consider what 
modification could be made in the words 
of the Sub-section upon the Report. 


Amendment moved, in page 11, leave 
out Sub-section 1.—(Zhe Lord Bra- 
bourne.) 

Amendment negatived. 
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Clause agreed to. 

Clause 29 (Publication of all tolls and 
charges). 

On the Motion of The Lord Brazovurne, 
Clause struck out. 

Clauses 30 to 32, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 33 (Returns by canal com- 
panies). 

On the Motion of The Lord Srantzy 
of AtpERLey, Amendment made, in page 
13, line 27, after (‘‘ stopped”’), insert 
(‘* for more than two days’’). 

Lorp GRIMTHORPE, in moving to 
omit Sub-section 5 altogether, contended 
that it was unnecessary that notice of the 
stoppage of a canal should be given to 
the Board of Trade, as the public could 
be better informed of it by the Canal 
Company. 

Amendment moved, in page 13, to 
leave out Sub-section (5).—(Zhe Lord 
Grimthorpe.) 

Lorp STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
that, unfortunately, some canals had got 
into certain hands in which they were 
not treated in the most friendly manner. 
Repairs were sometimes unduly pro- 
longed, and it was desirable the Board 
of Trade should have notice of the time 
for which it was intended to stop the 
canal. 

Amendment negatived. 

Lorv GRIMTHORPE also moved to 
omit Sub-section 6, which made Com- 
panies and their officers, failing to com- 
ply with the requirements of the section, 
and not giving the Board of Trade the 
notices therein enumerated, liable to a 
penalty of £5. 

Amendment moved, in page 13, to 
leave out Sub-section (6).—(Zhe Lord 
Grimthorpe.) 

Lorpv STANLEY or PRESTON said, 
there was no way of enforcing the pro- 
visions of the section. But he promised 
to re-consider it. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 34 to 48, inclusive, agreed to. 

Postponed Clause 20 agreed to. 

Further Amendments made. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday the 21st instant ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 60.) 
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CENTRAL ASIA—AFGHANISTAN—PRO- 
CLAMATION OF A HOLY WAR. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CRAWFORD asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Indian Government had received any 
information as to the reported proclama- 
tion of a Holy War against Russia by 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, and the 
alleged disturbances in that country, as 
stated in recent telegrams in the public 
Press ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross): My Lords, I 
am not unaware of the rumoursas to the 
proclamation of a Holy War to which 
the noble Lord refers, but I do not 
attach importance to them. They have 
not been in any way confirmed, or even 
commented upon by the Government of 
India, and I do not believe that the 
Ameer of Afghanistan has any hostile 
intentions whatever towards Russia. 
With regard to the alleged disturbances 
in Afghanistan, some rumours were 
reported to the Indian Government a 
short time ago, but of late no more has 
been heard of them, and I have reason 
to suppose that tranquillity has been 
maintained. 


ALLOTMENTS —LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN: I rise 
to ask the Prime Minister whether the 
Government intend to bring in a Bill 
this Session dealing with the question of 
allotments? I ask the Question because 
it seems to me that an Answer given a 
short time ago to a similar Question was 
somewhat ambiguous. The Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council said it would not be 
brought in before Easter, but he did not 
say whether it would be brought in after 
Easter. The noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) declared that the in- 
troduction of such a Bill would depend 
upon the state of Business in “ another 
mea and that he could not pledge 

imself to anything definite. This ques- 
tion of allotments is one of great import- 
ance. It affects the welfare of a large 
and well-deserving set of men, and I 
venture to think it affects us on this side 
of the House, and our credit as a Party 
who ere anxious, as far as practicable, 
to fulfil in Parliament pledges which we 
have made in the country. No question 
of domestic policy, leaving Ireland on 
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one side, has attracted so much attention 
as this question of allotments. The 
Prime Minister mentioned it long ago in 
his speech at Newport. It was given a 
prominent place in the Dartford speech 
of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
a speech in which he set out the pro- 
gramme of the Government. That pro- 
gramme was fully endorsed by the pre- 
sent Leader of the House of Commons, 
who, shortly after the Dartford speech, 
declared that Lord Randolph Churchill 
spoke with the ‘‘knowledge and as- 
sent and consent” of all his Col- 
leagues. The Government fulfilled their 
pledges to a certain extent by giving 
the question of allotments a prominent 
place in the Gracious Speech from the 
Throne. I believe a great expectation 
has been raised in the minds of the 
agricultural population on this question. 
With few exceptions there is a concensus 
of opinion that a large and comprehen- 
sive measure—a measure containing 
provisions which ensure that labourers 
can obtain sufficient allotments at reason- 
able rents—is desirable and necessary ; 
and I am sure that such a measure will 
have the best effect on the population, 
will educate them in the best sense of 
the word in self-respect and self-reliance, 
and make them feel that a responsibility 
rests upon them as respectable citizens, 
and will not fail to have a good effect 
in giving stability and vitality to the 
whole land system. I can well under- 
stand that there will be great difficulty 
in getting many measures through tho 
other House, but that difficulty is all the 
more reason for bringing a measure of 
this kind into this House. We have 
ample time. We have passed measures 
of great importance, and we have two 
Bills of first-class importance before us 
now, one dealing with land in Ireland 
and the other dealing with the transfer 
of land—a Bill which affects primarily 
the landlords—and I think it would be 
an expedient thing that a Bill of this 
kind affecting those engaged in agricul- 
ture at the other extreme of the social 
scale should be brought into Parliament 
this Session. I hope the Government 
will recognize the importance of this 
question and will introduce a Bill of this 
kind into this House, and even if it 
passes this House and does not pass the 
other, I do not see that the question 
would be any worse off than if it was 
not included at all. 
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Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquessof Sattssury): 
I quite concur with my noble Friend as 
to the great importance of this subject, 
and that it is one of the subjects which 
the Government hoped to have dealt 
with; but, whatever its importance, 
nothing will make it pass through 
Parliament this Session unless the state 
of Business in the other House is such 
as to enable the Government to carry it 
through. I am afraid that in the pre- 
sent state of affairs I cannot give any 
other answer to my noble Friend than 
that which I gave the other night, that 
such a Bill depends upon the state and 
progress of Business in the other House. 

House adjourned at a quarter before Nine 
o'clock, to Monday the 18th 


instant, a quarter past 
Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 1st April, 1887. 





MINUTES.] — Private Buu (dy Order) — 
Second Reading—Metropolitan Railway.* 

Pvniic Bris — Ordered — First Reading — 
Criminal Law Amendment [217] [Fifth 
Night). 

ProvisionaL Orver Britis — Ordered — First 
Reading—Local Government * [216]. 

Second Reading——Metropolitan Police.* 

Report— Local Government (Ireland) (Carrick- 
on-Suir) * [200}. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—9——. 
BURIALS ACT—BOLTON-ON-DEARNE 
BURIAL GROUND. 

Mr. SHIRLEY (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Doncaster) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether the 
following statements, in a letter to Zhe 
Sheffield and Rotherham Independent of 
28th March, headed “ Bolton-on- Dearne 
Burial Ground,” and signed ‘‘ G. Whit- 
lam,” are accurate :— 

“The churchyard is full, and has been for 
years, and every interment means a sight more 
or less distressing to ordinary human instincts. 
It is impossible to select a grave space where a 
corpse has not been previously interred. The 
consequence is, that every new grave means the 
disinterment of human remains ;” 
and, if so, whether he proposes to take 
any action in the matter ? 
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Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The In- 
spector reported as to this burial ground 
in Deunahes last, after having made 
a personal inspection, accompanied by 
the Local Authorities. The Inspector 
recommended that an Order in Council 
should issue discontinuing burials in the 
parish church forthwith, and in the 
churchyard after the Ist of September, 
1887. The necessary notices were forth- 
with given, and ultimately a representa- 
tion was made to Her Majesty in Council, 
and I hope that the Order will be made 
at the next meeting of the Council. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOTLAND) 
—PAISLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL EX. 
AMINATION. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
attention of the Scotch Education De- 

artment has been called to a Memorial 
rom the School Board of Paisley, asking 

the withdrawal by the Department of a 

Report, made by Professor Roberts, of 

St. Andrews, on the French and German 

section of Paisley Grammar School, on 

the ground that it deals unjustly with 
that section of the school, and reflects 
unmerited censure on its teacher, and 
that it was based on a perfunctory ox- 
amination by an examiner unskilled in 
modern languages; whether it is true 
as alleged that, among other things, in 
the course of his examination of a French 
class, the Inspector recorded a mistake 
against each of a class of 30 pupils, be- 
cause they pronounced Ater (yesterday) 
with the ‘‘h” mute and the ‘“‘r” audible, 
instead of the reverse, and that, in ex- 
amining in German, pupils were marked 
as in error because they correctly gave 
gebracht and not gebrungen as the past 
participle of bringen; whether the ex- 
aminer in question is regularly or only 
occasionally employed on examination 
duty of the Department; and, whether 
the Scotch Education Department have 
taken, or will take, steps to test the ac- 
curacy of the statements made in the 

Memorial of the School Board of Paisley, 

and the evidence therein referred to ? 

Tus LORD ADVOCATE(Mr. J. H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews Universities): The Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, at the request of the 
School Board, appointed examiners for 
the inspection of the Paisley Grammar 
School, one of whom was Professor 
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Birrell, of St Andrews; and owing to 
his sudden illness, their Lordships 


adopted the suggestion that Profes- 
sor Roberts, who had at the request 
of the School Board examined the 
school on several previous occasions, 
should take his place. Their Lordships 
have received a Memorial as described 
from five of the School Boards, and also 
one from a minority of four expressing 
agreement with the Report. Having 
appointed as examiner a gentleman of 
position which warranted belief in his 
fitness, and who possessed apparently the 
confidence of the School Board, their 
Lordships’ function is at an end, and they 
have no means of testing statements 
made with reference to the Report. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—COLLECTION 
OF RATES IN NEW ROSS UNION BY 
THE POLICE. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Is it the fact that 
150 police have been employed collect- 
ing poor rates in New Ross Union, or 
what number have been so employed ; 
is it true that many ratepayers distrained 
upon were never asked for the rates till 
the police seized ; is it the case that the 
cost of the police in this work is esti- 
mated at £250, while the amount col- 
lected by them was only about £30; if 
not, what are the relative figures; did 
Mr. Wall, one of the Vice Guardians, 
sent down to supersede the elected 
Board. resign, and why; when it is in- 
tended tu allow a new Board to be elected 
to conduct the affairs of the union; and, 
in the case of the suspension of the 
Carrick-on-Suir Board, in 1881-2, did the 
Local Government Board withdraw the 
Vice Guardians after the expiry of the 
year of office of the suspended Guar- 
dians ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The police 
were employed in protecting the poor 
rate collector in the New Ross Union, 
who reports that it is not a fact that he 
distrained without having given previous 
notice for the rates. The amount realized 
was £80, not £30, as stated in the 
Question. The cost was about £127. 
It is true that Mr. Wall, one of the Vice 
Guardians, resigned. I do not feel called 
upon to state his reasons for taking that 
step. The Local Government Board do 
not feel that they would be justified at 
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present in authorizing the election of 
Guardians. They cannot say wher they 
may be able todo so. In the Carrick- 
on-Suir case, the Local Government 
Board were able to allow the Guardians 
to be re-appointed in about eight months 
after the dissolution. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, whether 
the Local Government Board had any 
objection to examination into the ques- 
tion whether there was any ground for 
supposing that a new Board, newly 
elected, would persist in the alleged 
misconduct ? 


[Reply inaudible. } 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND)— 
VOTING PAPERS AT GLENGARIFFE, 
CO. CORK. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Constable 
Lark, who is stationed at Glengariffe, 
County Cork, left a voting paper at the 
Eccles Hotel; whether, not having re- 
ceived the paper on the proper day, he 
again called for it on the following day, 
contrary to the general Regulations of 
the Local Government Board for Ire- 
land; and, whether, having regard to 
the fact that an objection has been 
made to the votes of Mrs. Eccles for the 
reason here stated, he will direct that 
they shall be disallowed ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that the constable did call a 
second time for the voting paper, as 
stated, leaving the legal point to be de- 
cided by the Returning Officer. But as 
the votes were given for the defeated 
candidate, they did not affect the result. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—EXTENSION 
OF DELIVERY IN CO. CAVAN. 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether it is true 
that an offer was made by F. J. Tully, 
of Drumcam, Ballyhaise, County Cavan, 
to guarantee the Department against 
loss if a rural delivery were extended to 
Keelagh National School from Bally- 
haiso and Ardamagh; and, whether, if 
the facts are as alleged, he will give the 
extension a three months’ trial ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I can- 
not find that an offer has been received 


from Mr. Tully to guarantee the pay- 
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ment of any loss involved in the pro- 
posed extension of post to Keelagh Na- 
tional School. But as the deficiency of 
revenue is trifling, I have given direc- 
tions for the extension to be made with- 
out calling for a guarantee. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) — 
POOR LAW GUARDIANS AT BANN- 
BOY. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked the 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant | P® 


of Ireland, Whether, on the 14th March, 
at Bannboy, after the usual weekly 
meeting of the Board had separated, a 
number of members constituted them- 
selves a Board without the usual notice, 
the chair having been taken by a Guar- 
dian who was neither Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, nor Deputy Vice Chairman ; 
whether the meeting of Guardians so 
constituted signed a cheque for £8 to 
assist one Gillooly to emigrate; and, 
whether, if the facts are as stated, the 
parties who signed the cheque will be 
made responsible by the Local Govern- 
ment Board ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that the cheque referred to was 
duly signed by two Guardians during 
the regular sitting of the Board; but 
that after the meeting had been dissolved 
it was discovered that the Chairman had 
omitted to sign it. It was under these 
circumstances that the meeting was re- 
constituted for the purpose of completing 
the transaction. The proceeding was 
certainly informal, but the Local Go- 
vernment Board do not think it necessary 
to take any action inthe matter. If the 
legality of the payment is questioned by 
any persons affected, they may bring the 
subject under the notice of the Auditor 
of Union Accounts. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—THE SOUTH KENSINGTON EXHI- 
BITIONS—FREE POSTAGE. 


Coronet HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Rochester) asked the Postmaster 
General, If it is true, as stated in the 
Press, that it has been customary, while 
the various South Kensington Exhibi- 
tions have been in existence, to allow 
free postage to the officials engaged in 
their management and direction ; if so, 
to what amount and by whose authority ; 
and, whether, with the exception of the 


Mr. Raikes 
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Indian and Colonial Exhibition, those 
Exhibitions were purely private enter- 
prises, in the conduct of which all letters 
were as liable to postage tax as the 
letters of any of Her Majesty’s sub- 


jects ? 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 

borne): Before the right hon. Gentle- 
man answers that Question, may I ask 
whether free postage is also allowed to 
the official begging letters of the Im- 
rial Institute ? 
Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratxes) (Cambridge University): I 
will ask the hon. Member to give 
Notice of the Question. In reply to 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ro- 
chester, I have to state that it is 
the case that in certain instances the 
Treasury has granted to the Commis- 
sioners representing the Royal Commis- 
sion for the Exhibition of 1851 free post- 
age in respect of the correspondence 
connected with the business of certain 
Exhibitions to which my hon. Friend 
refers. In 1883 the Fisheries Exhibi- 
tion was allowed free postage to the 
amount of £1,096. In 1884 the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition was allowed 
free postage to the amount of £3,870. 
In 1885 the Treasury refused to grant 
free postage to the Inventions Exhibi- 
tion. In 1886 a limited concession was 
allowed to the Indian and Colonial Ex- 
hibition—namely, correspondence from 
the Exhibition only was permitted to go 
free. The estimated amount of this was 
£8,500. Inthe present year the inland 
correspondence for the International Ex- 
hibition at Adelaide is being permitted 
to go free. As regards the iast part of 
the Question of my hon. Friend, I can 
only state that these cases have to be 
decided as they arise, and the decision 
rests with the Treasury. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
in the case of the Dublin Exhibition of 
1882 the Government refused to allow 
free postage ; and will he include that 
in his list ? 

Mr. RAIKES: I have already said 
that the Treasury, from time to time, 
has exercised its discretion in refusing, 
or granting, these appeals. In the case 
of the Inventions Exhibition in London, 
the Treasury refused to grant free post- 
age; and I have no doubt the hon. 
and learned Member is correct in what 
he states as to the Dublin Exhibition. 











Egypt 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): Mr. 
Speaker, perhaps the Postmaster Gene- 
ral will be able to say, with reference to 
the Dublin Exhibition of 1882, whether 
the promoters of that Exhibition did not 
decline the patronage of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say whe- 
ther the Treasury, in granting this free 
postage, exercised their discretion under 
any statutory authority, or under a claim 
of inherent right ? 

Mr. RAIKES: That is a Question 
that I cannot answer, and it must be 
directed to the First Lord of the Trea- 
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sury. 

Mn. BRADLAUGH : I give Notice 
that I shall ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury that Question on a later day. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) gave Notice that on the Esti- 
mates he would call attention to this 
scandal. 


BURMAH — COVENANTED CIVIL SER- 
VANTS AS VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether any members of the 
Covenanted Civil Services are, or have 
been, employed as Military Volunteers 
in Burmah; and, if so, in what capacity, 
their names, at what rates of pay and 
allowances ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
No; but Covenanted Civil Servants 
have, on some occasions, had to accom- 
pany the military columns in the dis- 
charge of their Civil duties. 


INDIA—THE NATIVE NEWSPAPER 
PRESS. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether any Native newspaper 
from Madras is filed in the Office of the 
Secretary of State for India? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jou~ Gorsr) (Chatham): 
No; but the contents of the Vernacular 
Press in all parts of India are regularly 
brought under the consideration of the 
Secretary of State. 

EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.)—REPAYMENT 
OF THE COUPON TAX. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 

Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, Whether the decision of the 
Egyptian Government to repay the 
Coupoz. Tax was arrived at without 
consultation with the British Govern- 
ment; whether any Representative of 
the British Government assented to this 
arrangement; and, whether, before this 
arrangement is finally carried out, the 
House of Commons will be afforded an 
opportunity of expressing its opinion on 
the financial condition of Egypt? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Questions of the 
hon. Member appear to be founded on a 
misapprehension. The repayment of the 
5 per cent deducted in 1885 for two 
years from the interest of the Unified 
Debt of Egypt in order to relieve her 
finances, did not require consultation 
with the British Government, or the 
assent of its Representatives ; nor should 
the House of Commons, by any expres- 
sion of its opinion, or by any vote, inter- 
fere with that transaction. As there is 
still such misapprehension, notwith- 
standing repeated explanations, perhaps 
the House will allow me to state what 
are the facts. The repayment of the 
tax on the coupons is not optional, but 
the fulfilment of an international ar- 
rangement, to which Great Britain is a 
party. By the Declaration of March 17, 
1885, the Governments of Great Britain 
and the other Great Powers, with the 
sanction of the Porte, declared that they 
accepted the provisions of a Draft De- 
cree annexed to the Declaration. That 
Decree was subsequently also accepted 
by all the other Powers, and was issued 
by the Khedive on the 27th of July, 
1885. Article 21 provides that the sur- 
plus revenues of the years 1885 and 
1886 shall remain in the hands of the 
Caisse till the 15th of April, 1887, and 
shall then be applied, in the first in- 
stance, to the repayment of the deduc- 
tions from the coupons of the Debt. 
The amount of the surplus being known 
to be more than sufficient for the pur- 
pose, the Egyptian Government have 
simply given the necessary directions 
for carrying into effect the arrangement 
made two years ago. The existence of 
a surplus available for the repayment of 
the coupons affords one part of the ex- 
isting evidence of the financial, economic, 
and material improvement of Egypt 
during the last two years. 
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ADMIRALTY—THE FLOATING DOCK 
AT HAULBOWLINE. 


Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) (for Dr. 
Tanner) (Cork Co., Mid) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Why the 
southern bank at the eastern end of the 
floating dock at Haulbowline is left un- 
finished ; why is this part of the dock 
not built up and protected with masonry, 
as has been done for the remaining 
three sides of the western portion of the 
southern side (enclosing the entrance to 
the dry dock); if the unfinished portion 
is the site of entrance to the proposed, 
but now abandoned, second dry dock; 
what will be the length and depth of 
channel required to be excavated and 
dredged in order to permit the passage 
of ships from the channel of the river to 
the floating dock; what class of ships of 
war will the floating dock accommodate ; 
how long will it take to complete the 
above-mentioned channel; and, what 
class of ships of war will the dry dock 
accommodate ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
reason why the southern bank was left 
unfinished is because it would be the 
site of the entrance to a second dry dock, 
if one should ever be required. This 
second dry dock was never actually pro- 
posed to be carried out, though room 
was left for it. Its construction has, 
therefore, not been abandoned. The 
length of the channel to be made to per- 
mit the passage of ships from the 
channel of the river to the floating dock 
will be about 200 yards, and 20 feet in 
depth of mud will have to be excavated. 
It is calculated that it will take about 
12 working months to complete this 
work. The floating and dry docks will 
accommodate any ship in Her Majesty’s 


avy. 

Mn. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
asked, if they had begun to dredge the 
entrance to the docks? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
could not say; but money had been 
taken for the purpose in the present year. 

Dr. KENNY asked if the noble Lord 
could say when the work would be com- 
menced ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, it 
would be carried out before the end of 
the year. If the hon. Member wanted 
detailed information on the subject, he 
would be happy to give it to him. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) — 
ABSTRACT OF ACCOUNTS OF THE 
TOWN COMMISSIONERS OF PORTA. 
DOWN. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the abstract of ac- 
counts of the Town Commissioners of 
Portadown, as published in Zhe Porta- 
down and Lurgan News, is a true state- 
ment for the year ending 31st December, 
1886; whether the receipts of the 
markets are correctly put down as 
£386 Os. 1d., and the expenses of the 
markets at £421 1ls. 6d¢.; whether the 
sum of £209 for law costs, out of an 
income of rates of £908 7s. 8d., is a 
permissible expenditure of the public 
money; whether the lawyer’s bill of 
costs was taxed; and, if not, why not; 
and, whether he can explain the certifi- 
cates of the auditor in the abstract re- 
ferred to, that the Commissioners 
received on foot of county contracts 
£1,046 16s, 2d., and expended in county 
contracts £317 6s. 4d., in the year ending 
3lst December, 1886 ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed by the auditor that the figures 
are correctly stated. It appears that 
the expenses of the markets included 
the payment of outstanding accounts of 
the previous year, and likewise that the 
account of law costs had been accumu- 
lating for some time. The bill of costs 
was taxed. As regards the items relating 
to county contracts, it appears that the 
practice is that any expenditure in- 
curred by the Commissioners after July 
is not paid by the county until the March 
following. The accounts are open to the 
inspection of all persons interested for 
seven days before every audit. 


POLICE PROTECTION (IRELAND) — 
POLICE HUT AT DRUMCRUMAN, 
LOWER DRUMREILLY, CO. LEITRIM. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether a police hut 
has been erected in Drumcruman, Lower 
Drumreilly, County Leitrim, for the 
protection of two brothers named Gil- 
heany, one of them a bailiff; whether, 
in connection with a murderous assault 
ona man named Flynn, the Gilheanys 
were sentenced some years ago to a 
term of nine months’ imprisonment 











Evictions 
each; and, from what source will the 
cost of the hut and the extra police 
come ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Reference 
has been made to the locality for this 
information; but the reply has not yet 
been received. 
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ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
NORTH DOWN MILITIA. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
his attention has been called to a report 
in The Newtownards Chronicle of the 19th 
instant, of a special meeting of the New- 
townards Town Commissioners, convened 
for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the removal from their town of the 
North Down Militia for annual training ; 
whether he can state the number of 
years during which the North Down 
Militia have been brought to Newtown- 
ards for their annual training there; 
whether General Moore, late Commander 
of the 83rd Regimental District, was 
assured by a deputation from the Town 
Commissioners that it was their desire 
to have the Militia retained in their town; 
whether every facility was invariably 
given to the Adjutant (Major Hamilton) 
by the Commissioners, and both the open 
and inclosed ‘‘Market Squares”’ were 
always placed at his disposal when re- 
quired for the use of the regiment; 
whether in Newtownards there was one 
of the best rifle ranges in Ireland; and, 
whether, before making any permanent 
change, he will cause inquiry to be made 
into the matter, and give the Town Com- 
missioners of Newtownards an oppor- 
tunity of being heard in answer to any 
complaints which may have been made, 
privately or otherwise, against the con- 
duct of the inhabitants towards the 
Militia, or as to the unsuitability of the 
town for training purposes ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
(Mr. Bropricx) (Surrey, Guildford) (who 
replied) said: Donaghadee has been 
chosen for the training this year of the 
3rd Battalion Royal Irish Rifles, as a 
healthy place, with a good campin 
ground and proper facilities for ari 
ln these respects Newtownards will not 
compare favourably. It is too late to 
make any alteration as regards the 
present year; but I shall be quite pre- 
pared, with reference to the future, to 
consider any representations which the 
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authorities of Newtownards may wish to 
make; the points they would have to 
_— being that they can offer suitable 

rill and camping grounds. I must add 
that the market squares do not fulfil this 
condition. 


INLAND REVENUE—ASSESSMENT OF 
INCOME FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 


Coroner. KING- HARMAN (Kent, 
Isle of Thanet) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether Income Tax 
Collectors are authorised to assess and 
press for the tax on incomes which have 
already paid their assessment elsewhere ; 
whether he is aware that incomes, in- 
cluding pensions, which are derivable 
from the East Indies, and which pay 
Income Tax there, are again taxed in 
this country; and, whether, if the In- 
come Tax Collectors are acting accord- 
ing to their instructions in pressing for 
the tax on an income which has else- 
where been subjected to this Duty, he 
will take steps to remedy this apparent 
injustice ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): In reply to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, I have to say 
that the Income Tax Acts take no cog- 
nizance of the fiscal laws of other coun- 
tries. The tax is levied on all incomes 
above a certain amount received in this 
country, without regard to the source 
from which they are derived. For pur- 
poses of taxation, India, having its own 
separate system of finance, must be re- 
garded as quite distinct from the United 
Kingdom. With regard to the last para- 
graph, I am afraid that the course which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman wishes 
me to take would be striking at the 
general principle upon which the In- 
come Tax is levied, and cannot be 
adopted without opening the door to 
other exemptions. The administration 
of the Income Tax is rendered peculiarly 
difficult by any exemptions. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—LORD CORK’S 
ESTATE IN VENTRY—OBSTRUCTION 
OF POLICE. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If 
150 persons, from Ballyferriter, have 
been summoned to the Dingle Petty 
Sessions for obstruction of the Sheriff 
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and police during the recent evictions, 
or proposed evictions, on Lord Cork’s 
property in Ventry; whether any hurt 
or violence resulted from the demonstra- 
tions of the tenantry on that occasion ; 
whether Lord Cork, through his agent 
Mr. Kearney, has amicably settled with 
his tenants there; and, what is the pur- 
pose, under the circumstances, of the 
proposed prosecution of 150 people? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I havecalled 
for a Report into this matter; but there 
has not been time for its receipt. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
asked, If the right hon. Gentleman 
knew if the Petty Sessions would come 
off before he received the Report ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he hoped 
to have the Report by Monday. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE RIOTS AT BELFAST—CUMULA- 
TIVE SENTENCES FOR ASSAULTS. 
Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, E.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the judgment of David 

Ross, esquire, Q.C., Recorder of Belfast, 

in the case of an appeal of Robert J. 

M‘Connell from the decision of the 

Borough Magistrates of Belfast, heard 

by him on the 10th instant; whether 

Robert J. M‘Connell had been sen- 

tenced by the Borough Magistrates to 

13 months’ imprisonment for assaults 

vommitted on different policemen on 

the occasion of his arrest; whether, on 
appeal, the Recorder reduced the sen- 
tence to six months’ imprisonment, and 
stated that he (the Recorder) considered 
that there was only one offence com- 
mitted ; whether Mr. Justice Day, when 
= at the Riots Commission in 

elfast, expressed himself very strongly 
against cumulative sentences for such 
offences, when only one offence was really 
committed ; whether Robert Comerford, 
of Carrick Hill, was, on the 21st July 
last, sentenced by the Magistrates pre- 

siding at Belfast Police Court to 29 

months’ solitary confinement, with hard 

labour, for having assaulted, at the 
time of his arrest, five different police- 
men, who were endeavouring to take 
him a prisoner to the police barrack; 

whether it is a fact that Robert J. 

M‘Connell is a Protestant, and that 

Robert Comerford is a Catholic; whe- 

ther he can state any case where Magis- 
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trates at Petty Sessions in England gave 
such cumulative sentences to persons 
convicted of assault or other offences; 
and, whether, now that Robert Comerford 
has already suffered eight months’ im- 
prisonment, with hard labour, for this 
assault, he will consider the justice of 
carrying out the remainder of his term 
of imprisonment ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J, 
Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that the facts are substantially 
as stated with regard to M‘Connell. [ 
am not aware whether Mr. Justice Day 
expressed the opinion mentioned. With 
regard to the case of Robert Comerford, 
it was proved to the satisfaction of the 
presiding Magistrates that five separate 
and distinct assaults, of a more or less 
serious character, had been committed, 
and the charges were dealt with accord- 
ingly. I have no power to interfere 
with the sentence, and it is no part of 
my duty to review it. But it is, of 
course, open to the prisoner, or any 
person in his behalf, to appeal to the 
Lord Lieutenant for a initigation of it. 
With regard to the religious professions 
of the persons concerned, the Magis- 
trate informs me that he did not con- 
cern himself with this; but he has 
reason to believe the men are of the 
respective faiths stated. 


POLICE (IRELAND)—PASSENGERS TO 
IRELAND—SEARCH OF LUGGAGE. 
Mr. J. O°CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 

(for Dr. Tanner) (Cork Co., Mid) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether all pas- 
sengers arriving in Cork from England 
are liable to have their portmanteaux 
and packages opened by the police, and 
their contents emptied out and not ne- 
cessarily re-packed ; whether the same 
method of procedure is carried out as 
regards passengers going to Dublin 
from England by the Mail or London 
and North-Western Steamers; whether 
an English gentleman named Williams, 
on his arrival in Cork from Milford on 
the morning of Sunday the 13th ultimo, 
had his portmanteaux and packages 
opened, and the contents strewn about 
the deck by two detectives in plain 
clothes; whether it is usual for police- 
men in plainclothes to search passengers’ 
luggage on arrival in the port of Cork; 
aud, whether he will inquire into the 
circumstances of the case ? 











Egypt 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Berea) een 2: I am in- 
formed that passengers’ luggage is not 
examined Ae the police at Cork, but 
that it is sometimes examined by Cus- 
toms officers at the request of the police. 
This was done in the case of Mr. Wil- 
liams, referred to in the Question. The 
luggage of passengers going to Dublin 
from England is examined when the 
Police Authorities think it necessary. 


925 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — RE- 
FUSAL TO ARREST A ROMAN CATHO.- 
LIC PRIEST. 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Sub-Con- 
stable Dorney, of Kilteely, County 
Limerick, refused to aid in the arrest 
of the Reverend Matthew Ryan, on last 
Monday ; whether the reason given for 
his refusal was that he would never aid 
in the unjust arrest of a Roman Catholic 
priest; whether, in consequence of his 
refusal, he has been arrested; whether 
the Police Regulations enable any mem- 
ber of the Force to resign at any time ; 
and, whether the refusal of the Sub- 
Constable to act was a virtual, if not an 
actual, resignation ; and, if so, by whose 
authority was the arrest effected ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that Dorney did refuse to aid in 
the execution of a warrant for the arrest 
of the Rev. Mr. Ryan, giving as his 
reason that he had a conscientious ob- 
jeiee to do so. The constable has not 

een placed under arrest; but he has 
been dismissed. He was of indifferent 
character, and has been for some time 
under warning for dismissal for drunken- 
ness. It is not a fact that the Police 

Regulations enable any member of the 

Force to resign at any time. A month’s 

notice is required, though not always 

insisted on. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE RIOTS AT YOUGHAL—INJURIES 
TO THE POLICE. 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
(for Dr. Tanner) (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What was the cha- 
racter of the wounds stated to have been 
inflicted on the police during the recent 
police assault in Youghal, which re- 
sulted in the death of Hanlon; what 
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was the technical medical description of 
each case; and, was apy man confined 
to the house while under treatment for 
the alleged wounds ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
asked for the specific details which the 
hon. Member wishes to obtain; but 
there has not been time for the receipt 
of a reply. 


EGYPT (FINANCE, &c.) —THE LAND 
TAX, &c.)—POWER OF THE CAISSE, 
Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 

caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether, 
in Egypt, the Caisse has power to inter- 
fere in administrative functions, and to 
refuse to allow the reduction of the Land 
Tax proposed by the Earl of North- 
brook, approved by the Government, 
and tacitly accepted by the Powers as 
part of the arrangements on which the 
Convention of 1885 was founded; and, 
whether the £250,000, which was de- 
voted to hiring labour in place of the 
corvée, was assigned in addition to the 
£5,200,000 already allowed for adminis- 
trative expenses; and, if not, whether, 
by the exaction of the full Land Tax, 
without the contemplated reduction, the 
gross revenue, out of which the full 
coupons are being paid, has been in- 
creased, while the Egyptian cultivators 
are deprived of the intended alleviations 
of the Land Tax? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir James Ferausson) (Man- 
chester, E.): I beg to be excused from 
stating a general opinion respecting the 
extent of the powers po by the 
Caisse of the Public Debt of pt. 
Those powers are conferred by the Law 
of Liquidation, and by several Interna- 
tional stipulations. Asa matter of fact, 
the Commissioners have not refused to 
allow a reduction of the Land Tax; but 
have agreed with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment upon a different arrangement. It 
has been settled that the sum of 
£250,000 spent last year in hired labour 
employed in clearing the canals in lieu 
of forced labour shall be paid out of the 
Revenue of the year, in addition to the 
sum of £5,237,000 allowed for adminis- 
trative expenses. The reduction of the 
Land Tax contemplated by the Powers 
originally was £450,000. But the state 
of the Revenue did not justify so large 
a reduction; and ultimately it was agreed 
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that, of the money available, £250,000 
should be devoted to the abolition of the 
corvée, which was an addition to the 
Land Tax, operating with great hard- 
ship and inequality on the cultivators, 
and actually diminishing the public 
Revenue by injuring the cultivation of 
the lands held by the impressed la- 
bourers. The remissions of Land Tax, 
in addition to this measure of relief, 
were to be confined to those cases in 
which the tax, or the full amount of it, 
was practically irrecoverable. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
whether any further Papers on the 
question would be laid before the House? 
Those which they had stopped short of 
the information he wished for. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON : Yes, Sir; 
and on pages 17 and 58 of those recently 
issued the hon. Member will find a com- 
plete description of this matter. There 
are some further financial Papers in 
preparation. 


WAR OFFICE — ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT—RETURN OF GUNS. 

Mr. FELL PEASE (York, N.R., 
Cleveland) asked the Surveyor General 
of the Ordnance, Whether the figures in 
Mr. Burdett’s letters, published in The 
Times of 3rd and 31st January and 24th 
February, are correct; whether the Re- 
turn of Guns, dated 12th May, 1884, 
includes ‘“‘the number, value, and de- 
scription of guns manufactured and 
supplied” by the War Department to 
the Navy during the years 1877-84, in- 
clusive, or merely the expenditure for 
naval use; and, could he state what is 
the money value of the machine-guns 
included in the total of £1,114,504, and 
taken credit for yearly in the War Office 
Estimates during the years 1877-84 ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 
Norrucote) (Exeter): The figures are 
quoted from Parliamentary Papers, and 
are, therefore, correct, although, as pre- 
viously stated, they do not refer to the 
same class of subjects. The Return of 
Guns, dated May, 1884, relates to ex- 
penditure on new iron and steel guns for 
naval use. The money value of machine- 
guns, included in the total of £1,114,504, 
is £234,349. 


FISHERMEN ON THE NORTH-EAST 
COAST—TENURE OF DWELLINGS. 
Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
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attention has been directed to the un- 
satisfactory tenure and condition of many 
fishermen’s dwellings on the North-East 
Coast; and, if he can say whether the 


“Government intend to deal with the 


question in connection with a Local Go- 
vernment Bill, by an extension of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, or otherwise, 
during the present Session of Parlia- 
ment ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities), in reply, said, he 
had received no Notice of the Question 
before he saw it on the Paper. He must, 
therefore, ask the hon. Gentleman to 
postpone it for a day or two. 


ADMIRALTY — THE COMMITTEE ON 
CONTRACTS—NAVAL CONTRACTS. 


Mr. CAINE (Barrow - in - Furness) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
If he intends to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Con- 
tracts, that the purchase of hulls and 
machinery, with the contracts of the 
Works Department, shall in future be 
entrusted to the Director of Contracts ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcez 
Haminron) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
recommendation alluded to was the only 
one upon which the Members of the 
Committee were not unanimous. While 
this Committee were sitting, the Con- 
troller of the Navy made a number of 
alterations in the procedure hereafter 
to be observed in inviting, tabulating, 
and deciding upon tenders for the con- 
struction of the hulls and machinery of 
vessels. We propose to take action on 
the other parts of their valuable Report 
by a speedy adoption of the bulk of their 
proposals; but we hope that the new 
Regulations laid down by the Controller 
will accomplish the object of that part 
of the Report to which the Question 
refers. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) —AL- 
LEGED OUTRAGE ON A GIRL IN TIP- 
PERARY. 


Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he will inform 
the House at what time, and in what 
district of the County of Tipperary, the 
outrage occurred, described by him as 
having been committed ‘‘on a respect- 


asked the Lord Advocate, Whether his | able girl by one John Hogan;” and, 
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when - where did Hogan’s trial take 
lace 

3 Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 

Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in 


reply, 
said, the outrage referred to Bathe in’ 


the district of Tipperary on the Ist of 
November last, and the trial took place 
at the recent Spring Assizes at Clonmel. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford N.) 
asked, if the right hon. Gentleman 
would consult with Messrs. Ryan, Q.C., 
and Lynch, Q.C., the Crown Prosecutors 
for that Circuit, and inform the House if 
the statement he gave was correct? 


[No reply. } 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)—USER OF 
SURPLUS BALANCES. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) asked Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether it is the case that 
the India Council largely supplements 
its revenue by lending out, for short and 
varying periods, upon Indian Govern- 
ment Securities, the greater part of its 
surplus balances; and, whether, with a 
view to the increase of the Imperial Re- 
venue, and to the reduction of the inte- 
rest on the National Debt, he will con- 
sider the expediency of pursuing a like 
course as regards the large surplus 
balances on hand from time to time, as 
set forth in the Bank of England Re- 
turns, under the head of ‘‘ Public De- 
posits,” and of making temporary loans 
upon Imperial Government Securities ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE.- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): It is the practice of 
the Secretary of State in Council to lend 
his surplus balances for short periods ; 
but it can hardly be said that the result 
is ‘‘largely”’ to supplement the revenue, 
the average amount received on this ac- 
count being only about £24,000 per 
annum. With respect to ‘‘ Public De- 
posits’’ at the Bank of England, it is to 
be noted that they include the balance 
of the Council of India and other cash 
balances on the Public Accounts, besides 
the Exchequer balance. These other 
balances, which constitute a material 
part of ‘‘ Public Deposits,” are not gene- 
rally in excess of the requirements of the 
various Public Departments; and it is 
only for a short period in the year—that 
is, towards its close—that the Exchequer 
balance is in any way excessive. The 
question, however, of balances generally 
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is one well deserving of consideration. 
It has already engaged my attention, 
and I hope arrangements may be made 
in the direction of reducing the balances. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE—TELE- 
GRAPHIC MESSAGES. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, referring to his state- 
ment in February last, in reply to the 
hon. Member for Canterbury, that the 
charge for a telegraphic message on its 
way from London to Australia is 75 
centimes per word from Bombay to 
Madras, while a local message over the 
same wires in India is only 22} centimes 
per word, Will he arrange that a respon- 
sible Representative from India be pre- 
sent at the Colonial Conference, with a 
view to have the grievance remedied ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
It is not intended that the Government 
of India should be officially‘*represented 
at the Colonial Conference; but the Se- 
cretary of State will be ready to furnish 
the Members of the Conference with all 
possible information. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1886 — AMENDMENT OF 
SECTION 6. 


Dr. CLARK (Osithness) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Government intend to introduce, or 
give facilities for, a measure to amend 
Section 6 of the Crofters Act, 1886, to 
enable the Crofters Commission to pro- 
tect crofters from being sued for non- 
payment of arrears of rent and made 
bankrupts, and consequently being re- 
moved from their holdings pending the 
hearing of their applications under that 
Act; whether the Crofters Commission 
have sat for six months, and during that 
time have only determined about 60 ap- 
plications to have fair rents fixed; and, 
whether there are several thousand such 
applications still pending ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): In re- 
ply to the first part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, I must refer him to the 
answer given on the 2ist of February 
last by the then Secretary for Scotland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) to a similar Ques- 
tion—namely— 

*‘That, while anxious to facilitate the fixing 
of a fair rent, he was not, as at present ad- 
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vised, pre to re-open the question by fresh 
Hers a fee . 
The Government still adhere to the above 
decision. With regard to the second part 
of the Question, the Crofters Commission 
has been sitting since the 13th of October 
last, and has disposed of many more than 
60 applications to fix fair rents. I must 
also refer the hon. Member to the Lord 
Advocate’s answer to a Question ad- 
dressed to him by the hon. Member 
himself so lately as the 22nd of last 
month, which was to the effect that to 
state the number of applications to fix a 
fair rent which had been determined 
would be misleading at the present time, 
as a very large number of cases were 
far advanced, although not actually de- 
cided, and that the decisions were in 
many cases delayed at the request of the 
parties themselves. A large number of 
applications to fix fair rents are still 
pending; but the Commissioners are 
making rapid progress, 


ENGLAND 
OF 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL IN 
AND [IRELAND — ATTENDANCE 
JUDGES. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether it is the practice for Her 
Majesty’s Judges in Great Britain to 
attend meetings of the Privy Council; 
and, if not, whether he will state the 
reason for the attendance of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Judges in Ireland at the meetings 
of the Privy Council in Dublin? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
hon. Member is probably not aware that 
the Privy Council in England meets ex- 
ceedingly rarely. In Ireland the func- 
tions of the Privy Council are confined 
to advising the Lord Lieutenant on mat- 
ters on which His Excellency is entitled 
to, and requires, their advice, which are, 
in fact, questions for judicial decision. 
Judges who are Members of the Privy 
Council are entitled to attend ; but they 
take no part in administrative or political 
business. 

-~Mr. J. E. ELLIS: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered my Ques- 
tion, whether in this country it is custo- 
mary for the Judges to attend the Privy 
Council ? 

“~Mr. W. H. SMITH: Whenever the 
Privy Council is summoned as a Council, 
Judges who are Members attend. 


Mr, W. H. Smith 
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Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, 8.) asked, 
whether it was the duty of the Privy 
Council, as a Privy Council, to solicit 
personal interviews with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant on any matter of State, and to 
inform and advise the Lord Lieutenant, 
if necessary, to institute a prosecution ; 
and, whether the Attorney General for 
Ireland was invariably a Member of the 
Privy Council; whereas the Attorney 
General for England was not invariably 
a Member? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Gen- 
tleman has asked me a series of Ques- 
tions, and I must ask Notice of them. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Certainly. 


THE MINISTRY—THE LAND BILL AND 
PURCHASE BILL. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Government regard the 
passing of the Irish Land Bill, intro- 
duced in ‘‘another place,” as vital to 
their existence, or do they so regard 
the passing of a Purchase Bill ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): In 
answer to the hon. and learned Member, 
I have to say that the Government re- 
gard the passing of the Irish Land Bill 
as of vital importance, and they will use 
every effort belonging to them as a Go- 
vernment to secure that the Bill shall 
pass into law. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered my Ques- 
tion. He has stated with regard to the 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill that its passing was ‘‘of vital 
matter for the Government,” and I ask 
him whether that is the case also with 
regard to the Irish Land Bii! ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I can add 
nothing, Sir, to the answer I have given. 


QUESTIONS — ALTERATION OR OMIS- 
SION FROM NOTICE PAPER. 

Dr. J. E. KENNY (Cork, 8.): Sir, I 
find that a Question which I handed to 
the Clerk on this day week, fixing to-day 
for putting it, does not appear upon the 
Paper. The complaint I have to make 
is that I have received no notice explain- 
ing why it has not been put upon the 
Paper. I wish to know from you, Sir, 
whether it is not the privilege of a 
Member to receive notice if a Question 
is irregular, in order that he may, if 
possible, correct the irregularity ? 











Russia— Alleged 
Mr. SPEAKER: As a general rule, 
communications are sent to hon. Mem- 
bers whenever there is any irregularity 
in their Questions. The reason why the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question was rejected 
was because it contained matter of argu- 
ment. I suppose it is owing to the 
pressure of Business that the omission 
to send notice to the hon. Member oc- 
curred. I regret that it should be so: 
but as a general rule, as I have said, 
communications are always sent. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I also gave Notice of a 
Question yesterday to the Olerk at the 
Table. The Question was taken by the 
Clerk; and, at the suggestion of the 
Clerk, I myself made a correction in it, 
and I understood that the Question was 
one which would be placed upon the 
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Paper. I find, however, that it has no 
place upon the Paper to-day, and I have 
received no notice on the subject. 


Mr. SPEAKER : The Question which 
the hon. Gentleman proposed to put was 
fully answered yesterday ; and the Clerk, 
acting upon his own authority and dis- 
cretion, and entirely with my concur- 
rence, did not put it upon the Paper. I 
should say that the Question, as it was 
first submitted, was a most improper 
one. It contained innuendoes which I 
stigmatized last night in terms not too 
strong; and I am surprised to find that 
the hon. Gentleman should make any 
complaint as to its not being on the 
Paper. 

nr. T. P. CONNOR: As you have 
deemed it right, Sir, to reprobate, in 
very strong terms, the Question of which 
I gave Notice, I think I have a right to 
claim your indulgence and that of the 
House while I explain what the Ques- 
tion really was. The Question, Mr. 
Speaker, was this. [Cries of “No!” ] 
In the first place—— 

Mr. SP. ER: I cannot allow the 
hon. Member to state a Question which 
I have ruled to beimproper. I may say 
that the part of the Question I 00 apn 
to, and which I immediately struck out, 
was that in which the hon. Member 
desired to ask whether there had been 
any communication between the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
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which the hon. Gentleman was not en- 
titled to ask. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: Will you 
permit me to say that, in proposing to 
put that Question, I did so for the pur- 

ose of showing that the right hon. 

entleman was presuming to assume 
your consent to the closure being put; 
and permit me further, Mr. Speaker, to 
say that I did it in order to show my 
sense that you would impartially ad- 
minister the law committed to your care, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman was 
placing an unjust and unworthy stigma 
upon you. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I stated that tho 
Question was fully answered last night. 
It is not usual to put down a Question 
which has already received a full reply. 
In order, however, to satisfy the hon. 
Gentleman, I may say that the Question 
was to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he was correctly reported 
in an evening journal to have declared 
that he intended to apply the closure to 
the debate on the Motion for the intro- 
duction of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill? Then followed 
that part of the Question which I con- 
sidered to be improper and irregular, 
and which I struck out. To the other 
part of the Question a full and definite 
reply was given by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman last night. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: I am sure, 
Sir, you will permit me to explain, as 
you appear to be under the impression 
that 1 was about to put on the Paper 
| some Question imputing unworthy mo- 
tives to you, that I had no such intention 
whatever. Nothing was further from 
my thoughts; but really my object was 
to saddle the right hon. Gentleman with 
| the responsibility of assuming that which 
he had no right to assume. 


RUSSIA—ALLEGED ATTEMPT ON 
THE CZAR. 
| Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
' asked the Under Secretary of State for 
| Foreign Affairs, Whether he was able 
to give the House any information as to 
| the alleged attempt to assassinate the 
| Emperor of Russia ? 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 








Treasury and myself on the subject! STATE (Sir James Frercusson) (Man- 
of applying the closure to the debate. | chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 


That was a Question which I thought 


ment have received no communication 


was a {most improper one, and one| whatever on the subject. 
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PROGRESS OF BUSINESS—THE CRI- 
MINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 


Mr. T.M. HEALY (Longford, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther his attention had been called to the 
fact that in “‘ another place” the House 
of Lords had maswermsd | three weeks be- 
tween the first and second reading of 
the Land Bill—not a very intricate 
measure—and, whether, under these 
circumstances, he proposed to allow 
not a single Parliamentary day of in- 
terval between the first and second 
reading of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
aware, Sir, that an interval will elapse 
between the first and second reading of 
the Land Bill in ‘another place.” I 
am aware also that the Bill, when it is 
taken in hand in the other House, will 
proceed with much greater rapidity than 
we have any reason to anticipate with 
regard to measures in this House ; and, 
as I have stated, there is no doubt 
whatever that the Bill will be down 
here before we can hope to dispose of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill in 
this House. I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted now to refer to the progress of 
Public Business in relation to the allu- 
sion of the right hon. Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) last evening on 
the subject. He appealed to me, as well 
as the right hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley), to allow an interval 
to elapse between the first reading and 
the second reading of this Bill; and the 
right hon. Gentleman founded his appeal 
on the ground that it was essential the 
country should have an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the details of 
the measure before the second reading 
was moved. He (Sir William Harcourt) 
referred to the fact that he had intro- 
duced a Crimes Prevention Bill on the 
11th of May, 1882, and that he did not 
move the second reading until the 18th 
of May. I wish to remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that that Bill was 
introduced when it was only in a state 
of draft; and when he was asked when 
it would be printed and circulated, on 
the night of its introduction, he inti- 
mated that he could hardly fix a date. 
It was actually only circulated on Tues- 
day, May 16. 
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Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): I expected it to be distributed 
on the Saturday. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am now 
speaking of the actual facts of the case. 
An interval, therefore, of only two days 
occurred between the actual circulation 
of the Bill to Members in London and 
the second reading. I would also 
remind him that the first reading was 
taken in one night. Taking those facts 
into consideration, the Government pro- 
pose, if the first reading is taken to- 
night, to give a longer time than was 
given in the case of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Bill, and to propose that the 
debate on the second reading shall be 
begun on Tuesday. This will give an 
interval of three days, instead of the two 
which were allowed in 1882. It is also 
proposed that there shall be an interval 
of a week after the second reading 
before the House is asked to go into 
Committee on the Bill. It is necessary 
that my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should intro- 
duce his Budget, and some other neces- 
sary Business will be taken; but I trust 
I shall have satisfied right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite that the Government are, 
as far as it is possible for them to do so, 
anxious to meet any reasonable demands 
that can be made for time for the con- 
sideration of this measure. We feel, 
however, that it is our imperative duty, 
as we have stated from time to time, to 
ask the House to come to a decision on 
the principle of the measure. It is not 
necessary for me to repeat what I have 
said on this question; but we rely on 
the judgment and the approval of the 
great majority of this House. 


Commission. 


MOTION. 

——9———— 
PARLIAMENT—THE NEW 

PROCEDURE (1882)— RULE 2 

JOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE). 
THE CROFTERS COMMISSION. 
Dr. CLARK (Caithness), rose in his 
place, and asked leave to move the Ad- 
journment of the House, for the pur- 
pose of discussing a definite matter 
of urgent public importance—namely, 
the pressing need of more diligent 
action by the Crofters Commission, and 
of protection to Crofters who have made 
application to the Commission to get 
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fair rents fixed against proceedings in 
bankruptey involving their expulsion 
from their holdings before their appli- 
cations can be heard. 


But, the pleasure of the House not 
having been signified, 

Mr. Sreaker called on those Members 
who supported the Motion to rise in 
their places, and not less than 40 Mem- 
bers having accordingly risen :— 

Dr. CLARK said, he regretted very 
much being compelled to take this 
course, but the answer he had received 
from the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
rendered it unavoidable. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman could not be 
aware of the present condition of things 
in Scotland, nor what the recent decision 
of the Court of Session implied. They 
were under the impression that the 
Crofters Act passed last year was a pro- 
tection to the small number of crofters 
who were not excluded from it. Un- 
fortunately, a decision had been given 
by the Court of Session which had made 
that Act perfectly valueless to a large 
number of the crofters. An appeal was 
taken to the Court of Session to deter- 
mine whether a landlord had a right to 
sue a crofter for arrears of rent, and to 
make him bankrupt, and so compel him 
to void his holding. The ex-Lord Ad- 
vocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour), who repre- 
sented the crofters in that appeal, and 
who had introduced the Bill into the 
House, informed the Court of Session 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment, and of Parliament, to give the 
crofters this protection; but, unfortu- 
nately, the Court of Session had decided 
that as the Common Law of Scotland was 
not repealed, the protection which the 
late Government and the House in- 
tended to give to the crofters had not 
been given, and any crofter might now 
be sued at Common Law by his landlord, 
decree might be given, and he might be 
bankrupt in virtue of that decree, and 
might be expelled from his holding. 
The right hon. Gentleman was under 
the impression that there had been very 
few rack-rents in Scotland, that there 
were not much arrears, and that this 
decision of the Court of Session was not 
of very much importance. They had 
tried to get information from the Go- 
vernment as to the number of appli- 
cations made and decisions given by 
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the Crofters Commission, and now they 
were told to-night that during the six 
months the Crofters Commission had 
been sitting only 60 decisions had been 
given, and that there were thousands 
of cases still pending. He would like 
to call attention to a list of decisions 
given by the Commission, because they 
demonstrated that the contention of the 
late Secretary for Scotland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), to the effect that the crofters, 
as a rule, are not rack-rented, had not 
been borne out by the Commission, but 
the very reverse was the case. The 
decisions by the Crofters Commission in 
the Highlands, so far as they had gone, 
had proved that the Scottish crofters 
were even more rack-rented than the 
Irish cottier farmers. They had four 
estates in Sutherlandshire before them, 
on three of which reductions were made. 
On the estate of Skibo there were four 
cases. In the first the rent was reduced 
from £7 10s. to £1 128.; the second 
from £22 15s. to £7 10s. ; the third from 
£2 10s. to £1 1s.; and the fourth from 
£3 to £2 5s. On the Rosehall estate 
two decisions were given, in the first of 
which the rent was reduced from £6 to 
£2 10s., and the other from £5 to £1 1s. 
On the Invercarron estate there were 
four cases. In the first the rent was re- 
duced from £10 to £7; the second from 
£7 to £3 7s.; the third from £5 to £2; 
and the fourth from £7 to £3 6s. He 
had not quoted specimens, but had 
quoted all the decisions; and they 
proved that, as far as the Sutherland 
crofters were concerned, they were 
more rack-rented than the Irish ten- 
ants, and there had been greater re- 
ductions in their case than ever were 
made by the Irish Sub-Commissioners. 
The evidence given before the Commis- 
sion in Skye had proved that the great 
bulk of the crofters were from four to 
seven years in arrears of rent, and 
several of the Skye landlords had got 
decrees by which they could make 
them bankrupt. In his own county of 
Caithness, although he had not been 
there since the General Election, there 
had been more and larger meetings 
held, and stronger language used at 
them, than ever had been used before. 
The reason was that these men knew 
that some of the needy landlords were 
being compelled to sue their crofters 
in order to prevent themselves from be- 
coming bankrupt. This was a question 
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of great importance to the House, inas- 
much as social order would be seriously 
imperilled. They could not get any 
Returns from the Government, although 
they gave such Returns for Ireland, and 
all they could depend upon was the 
public Press. In these circumstances, 
what did the Government intend to do? 
If they had in six months decided 60 
cases, it would take 20 years to get 
through the present number of cases, 
and during that time all these crofters 
would be made bankrupt pending the 
hearing of their applications. What 
did the Government intend to do to 
carry out the section of the Act by 
which the three Commissioners could 
have assistance? The Commissioners 
were empowered to have the assistance 
of valuers and surveyors. All they 
spent last year was £200 on assistance 
of that kind, and in the new Estimates 
all they intended to ask for next year 
was £492. It was perfectly clear, under 
these circumstances, that the Crofters 
Act was a farce, and would be entirely 
useless for all practical purposes unless 
something was done to hasten the work 
of the Commission. Instead of having 
60 cases in six months, they ought to 
have 600 cases in a month. He did not 
complain of the Commissioners; but if 
he were to complain, it would be to say 
that they were doing their work too 
thoroughly—that they were giving an 
amount of time to each individual case 
which was not justified. If, instead of 
these gentlemen deciding every case in 
every township, they decided one case 
in each township, and had assessors 
and valuers to go and value and re- 
port as in Ireland, more work could 
e done, and these unfortunate people 
could be retained in their holdings. 
There were thousands of cases pend- 
ing, and only sixty cases had been 
decided; and it was absolutely neces- 
sary to have the work of the Commis- 
sion accelerated, or the Act would be 
practically useless, and socialorder in the 
Highlands would be seriously impaired 
ont imperilled. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Dr. Clark.) 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, that perhaps the 


Dr. Clark 
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House would allow him to answer, as 
the matter had come under his con- 
sideration while he was at the Scottish 
Office. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Caithness (Dr. Clark) said the 
Scotch crofters were more rack-rented 
than the Irish tenants, and he founded 
that observation on the decisions which 
had been come to in Sutherland. He 
would give no opinion on the broad 
question, but the decisions at which the 
Commissioners had arrived by no means 
bore out the opinion which the hon. 
Member had expressed. The County of 
Sutherland was almost entirely owned by 
one individual, and the estates on which 
there had been reductions of rent did 
not belong to that individual. On the 
Duke of Sutherland’s estates, so far as 
decisions had been come to, and in so far 
as it was possible to adduce from con- 
clusions as to rents, he should say that 
they were too low rather than too high. 
The hon. Gentleman had told them that 
rents had been raised because of ad- 
ditional pasture given to the tenants. 
Even if that were so, it would prove that 
the relations between landlords and 
tenants were working smoothly ; but, as 
a matter of fact, the allegation of the 
hon. Member was not entirely correct, 
and rents had been raised in cases in 
which no additional pastures had been 
given by the proprietors to the crofters. 
The hon. Member had gone on to say 
that the Commission were doing their 
work very slowly, and that at the present 
rate of progress the Commission might 
take 20 years to finish its work. That 
was entirely contrary to the information 
he had received on the subject from the 
Commission. Shortly before leaving 
the Scottish Office they had informed 
him that at the beginning, as they 
had to inform themselves on a large 
number of questions, and while they 
were in that process of education, as he 
might call it, they would not work with 
very great rapidity; but he had under- 
stood from them that the urgent cases 
would be disposed of with greatly 
augmented speed. Then the hon. 
Gentleman had come to the question 
which he had been pleased to describe 
to the House as one of urgent public 
importance, and the point he raised was 
not, perhaps, familiar to most hon. 
Members of the House. The point he 
raised was this. He said— 
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“ By your Crofters Act you gave the crofters 
power to appeal to the Commission to have a fair 
rent fixed ; but during the delay which may in 
all cases, and must in some, elapse between the 
application of the crofter to the Commission and 

e final decision of the Commission, it was 

ossible for the landlord to make the crofter 
Loskrapt, and thus deprive him of the pro- 
visions and benefits of the Act.” 


He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) believed the 
statement of the law was not inaccurate, 
and the question was one which had re- 
ceived very anxious attention from the 
Government all through the winter and 
spring; and while he was Secretary for 
Scotland he had under his consideration 
whether it was necessary or not to bring 
in a Bill to fill up the gap left in the 
Crofters Act of last year. The reason 
he had not done so was, that in not a 
single instance had a landlord, by making 
his tenant bankrupt, deprived him of 
the benefits of the Act. It would have 
been possible, as the hon. Member was 
aware, for the landlords to proceed 
against any number of their tenants. 
He did not believe there was anythin 
in the Highlands that could be describe 
as anything like rack-renting. He had 
the most ample proof that the landlords 
had behaved with the most generous 
consideration to their tenants, where, 
nevertheless, rents were in arrear for 
one, two, three, four, and five years. 
Those were cases where hardship might 
possibly be my yee to occur under the 
existing law; but not a single case had 
occurred in which a landlord had at- 
tempted to deprive a tenant of the advan- 
tages and benefits of the Crofters Act. 
He thought that this disposed of the 
case as being one of urgent public im- 
portance. The hon. Member could not 
produce a single case of a tenant being 
turned out on these terms. 

Dr. CLARK said, that proceedings 
were going on now. There had not 
been time yet. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
only speak from information three or 
four weeks old; but up to that time 
there had not been a single case, nor 
was there any (ee of any such 
case occurring. The defect in the Crofters 
Act was a purely theoretical and specu- 
lative one; and the question for the 
Government was whether they should 
deal with it now, or should not rather 
go on with the legislation at present be- 
fore that House and the other House of 
Parliament? They had before the 
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other House at this moment a Land 
Bill which—whether it was good or bad 
—was of very large scope, and which 
was intended and conceived to prevent 
Irish tenants over the whole of Ireland 
from suffering eviction through their 
not being able to pay rents in conse- 

uence of no fault of theirown. Were 
they, in those circumstances, to block the , 
way of all legislation before this and 
the other House in order to bring in a 
Bill to re-open a very large question con- 
nected with an Act in which no real 
defect had yet been shown to exist, and 
for which no practical necessity of any 
kind whatever had been proved? He 
ventured to suggest to the House that 
they should best be pursuing their 
duties if they remedied the law where it 
was proved to be actually defective in 
its working, and if they left to a later 
period the remedy of those purely theo- 
retical and speculative defects which the 
eyes of the hon. Gentleman had found 
in the Crofters Act of last year. 

Dr. R. McDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty) said, that they knew the Duke of 
Sutherland had granted to his tenants 
about 4,000 acres of land, while the 
rents had only been raised from £209 to 
£248. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
mean to say, under these circumstances, 
there had been no reduction of rent on 
the Duke of Sutherland’s estates when 
these 4,000 acres of grazing ground had 
been granted with an increase of only 
£40? He did not think any Represen- 
tative of the Highlands had complained 
much in that House of the rack-rents. 
What they had complained of was that 
the people had not enough of land. 
He would read to the House some of 
the reductions made by the Crofter 
Commission, and he would leave it to 
the House to say whether the Crofter 
Representatives, as being considered 
pestilent agitators, had not been par- 
ticularly modest and within the line in 
theirdemands? In Sutherland the rents 
on one estate had been reduced 37} per 
cent, and the other day the Crofters 
Commission, which was improving the 
older it grew, like the Irish Land Com- 
mission, made reductions of 65} per cent. 
On other estates the rents had been re- 
duced 25 per cent, 29} per cent, 40 per 
cent, 50 per cent, 47} per cent, and 672 
per cent. He appealed to the House 
and to anybody who chose to look at the 
figures if the;Highland crofters had not 
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been rack-rented, and grievously so? 
What they wanted the Government to 
do was to say that it should not be in 
the power of the landlords to take all 
the arrears for these fearful rack-rents, 
and to put the tenants out of their hold- 
ings by making them bankrupt. The 
right hon. Gentleman said no landlords 
- had done this, and were not going to do 
anything now ; but at present the land- 
lords had got writs for £3,000 for arrears 
of rack-rents hanging over the heads of 
the people, and they could not take the 
word of the landlords that they would 
not put these writs into force, for they 
knew what the landlords had been in 
the past. They had no guarantee that 
the lauiilends would not repeat their ac- 
tions in the future; and they wanted to 
deprive them of the power of putting 
these writs into execution. Nobody on 
the Treasury Bench could prevent their 
doing so; and when it occurred it would 
be too late to cry out, and the right hon. 
Gentleman would tell them there was 
no time for a new Bill; that matters 
must go on, and the law must take its 
course; that the men must be made 
bankrupt, and that families must be 
thrown on the hill-side and road-side. 
With reference to the decisions come to 
by the Commission, he might say that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Caith- 
ness (Dr. Clark) was so far wrong in 
counting up the cases that the decisions 
already given numbered close on 200. 
As to their blocking Irish legislation, 
he did not wish to prevent the House 
going to work upon what seemed to be 
thought more important Business; but 
when they were told about blocking 
Irish legislation, he must remind them 
that nearly the whole of the Irish Re- 

resentatives, who must be interested 
in beneficial legislation, supported the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. He thought 
they had shown the Government that 
there was a very serious case, and if the 
Government would only give them an 
assurance that they would afford facili- 
ties for dealing with the question, they 
would not delay or trouble the House 
any longer. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I should like to say one or 
two words upon this question, because 
it was my duty to make some representa- 


tions to the right hon. Gentleman the | 
once, and carry it into law in a very short 


Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 


Balfour) on the subject when he was | 
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Secretary for Scotland. I confess I re- 

t that the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 

r for Caithness (Dr. Clark) has felt it 
to be his duty to introduce the matter 
at this time, and in this particular way. 
Although I am quite sure that he has no 
such intention, it may give rise to the 
inference that he had in view less the 
urgency of this particular matter than 
considerations affecting another subject 
before the House. But my hon. Friend, 
I think, by common consent, will be ad- 
mitted to have laid before the House a 
blot in the Crofters Act. That blot is 
admitted from this side of the House by 
those who were responsible for the intro- 
duction of the Bill, and who allow that, 
by inadvertence, it has become possible 
for grievances which the Act was in- 
tended to remedy still to exist. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary has also admitted the existence of 
this blot. It was intended by the pro- 
moters of this Crofter Act that, in all 
cases of arrear, the Court should have 
discretion. Itis possible, in consequence 
of the inadvertence to which I have re- 
ferred, that a crofter may be evicted 
from his holding for arrears of rent with- 
out the intervention of any Court. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary says very truly that up to the pre- 
sent time the landlords have not taken 
advantage of this blot in the Act in 
order to evict tenants, but it is true that 
they have it in their power to do so. 
They may do so, and cases of great 
hardship may be done before the House 
has time to interfere. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary is 
perfectly reasonable when he says that 
the Government cannot be expected to 
interrupt very important Irish Business 
before the House in order to give atten- 
tion to a subject which may in itself in- 
volve considerable discussion. I venture 
to make a suggestion by which I think 
the difficulty may be avoided. The blot 
which the hon. Member seeks to remove 
can be entirely done away with by a 
very short Act. An Act of one clause 
would be sufficient to correct the mistake. 
If my hon. Friends intend, as I imagine 
they would, to accept this correction, 
which is admitted on both sides to be 
necessary and just, without discussion, 
it would be perfectly possible for the 
Government to introduce this Bill at 


time indeed—even at a time when the 
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Irish Business is before the House. I 
venture to make this suggestion to pre- 
yent what may be a great wrong. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As the right 
hon. Gentleman has appealed to me, I 
may say I will very carefully consider 
the suggestion he has made ; but, at the 
same time, I think the grievance of 
which he complains is daily diminishing. 
I will consider the matter very carefully. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he would suggest that 
the possible Bill might be introduced in 
“ another place,” where there was more 
leisure. 

Question put, and negatived. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——7 ——— 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


MOTION FOR LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [FIFTH NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [28th March }, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make better provision for the prevention and 
punishment of Crime in Ireland ; and for other 
purposes relating thereto.”—(Mr, Arthur Bal- 


Sour.) 
Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. PARNELL (Cork), in rising to 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice, said: I am glad, Sir, we 
are now in a position for the first time 
to debate the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) with some sort of an approach 
to completeness of information. It was 
not until last night that this House and 
the country were put in possession of 
the general and complete policy of the 
Government in its nakedness and its dis- 
honesty. The proceedings last night, 
Sir, in ‘another place,” revealed to us 
the extent of the plot and the gravity of 
the conspiracy by which it is intended 
by the Tory Party and the Liberal 
Unionists on the one side to coerce, if 
possible, the tenants of Ireland into the 
payment of impossible rents, and on the 
other side to compel the purchase of the 
landlords’ interest at exorbitant prices, 
at prices which, if this House puts it 
into the power of the Government to 
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coerce the Irish people under this 
Bill, will most certainly lead to a 
repudiation on a wholesale scale and 
to great loss to the British taxpayer. 
Sir, up to the present we have only had 
the coercion side, the direct coercion 
side, of the Government; but last night 
we were treated in ‘‘ another place” to 
what I may call the indirect coercion - 
side of the Government, a species of coer- 
cion which, under the pretext of con- 
ferring benefits on the Irish people, 
stabs them in the back, a species of coer- 
cion which, under the guise of friend- 
ship, inflicts a most deadly injury. Now, 
Sir, when last Session I asked the Go- 
vernment and this House to intervene 
in the crisis which I saw very well was 
approaching in Irish affairs, when I 
begged and implored of them, this 
newly-elected Parliament, full of fresh 
Members, who could not complain of the 
fatigue of a recent Session as a reason 
for a speedy holiday—when I entreated 
this House to postpone its holiday for a 
while in order to bring about some 
modus vivendi to enable the Irish tenants 
to pass through the coming winter, I 
was met with the statement that the 
Government had appointed a Select 
Commission to inquire into the Land 
Question, and that when they received 
its Report they would act on it. I pre- 
dicted, Sir, that if you waited for the 
winter you would find things very much 
entangled, and so far gone before you 
met again that you would be called 
upon by the Ministry not to carry out 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission in the direction of land reform, 
but to pass a Coercion Bill of unex- 
ampled stringency and most drastic pro- 
visions, and, unhappily, I have not 
erg to be a false prophet. I wish it 

ad been otherwise, and the Govern- 
ment in this House are pressing on their 
coercion with almost indecent haste. On 
the other hand, they have refused to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission. It is impossible 
for us to consider this question of the 
state of Ireland without inquiry into 
the sufficiency of the projects of the Go- 
vernment with regard to remedial legis- 
lation. I say that these projects, as 
announced to us last night, stand con- 
demned by the Report of their own 
Commission for their insufficiency to 
meet the justice of the situation and the 
gravity of the tenants’ case. What did 
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the Land Commission recommend ? They 
made three main or principal recom- 
mendations. The first of all was 
that the judicial term should be short- 
ened from 15 to five years; they recom- 
mended, in the second place, that lease- 
holders should be admitted to the 
benfits of the Land Act, and the 
third recommendation was that the 
holders of town parks should be consti- 
tuted present tenants, and should on 
application be admitted to have a fair 
rent fixed. With the exception of the 
admission of the leaseholders to the 
benefits of the Land Act, the Govern- 
ment have absolutely thrown overboard 
the other two recommendations of the 
Commission—that is to say, that out of 
the three main or principal recom- 
mendations the Government have only 
adopted one. They have declined to 
shorten the judicial term of tenancy 
from 15 years to five ; they have declined 
to admit the occupiers of the town parks 
to the benefit of the Land Act of 1881, 
and have contented themselves with a 
mere modification of the definition which 
will go a very small distance in the re- 
quired direction. But the two recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission are 
quite as important for their negative 
side as for their positive side. We have 
heard a great deal of the land pre sals 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain); how he has bent his 
great talent and knowledge of Ireland 
to the construction of a Land Purchase 
Bill. I am not at all sure that within 
the last 12 months the right hon. Gentle- 
man has not constructed several Land 
Purchase Bills, each successive one dif- 
ferent to the previous one. Sir, we are 
told now that he has constructed a Land 
Purchase Bill, and he has sold this Land 
Purchase Bill to the Government, the 
conditions being that the Government 
have purchased this Land Purchase 
Bill from him in exchange for his vote. 
In other words, it is not a case of two 
fools meeting. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been the wiser of the two, 
because they have given no value what- 
ever—the two important considerations 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham being 
that the Government should accept his 
Land Purchase Bill, and he is to vote in 
favour of the Coercion Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman is wedded to his idea of 
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the substitution of small Local Authori- 


ties for the Central Authority contem- 
plated by the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 


(Mr. W. E. Gladstone), and we may 
assume—although we have not been 
favoured with any details as to the Pur- 
chase Bill of the Government—we may 
assume that the Land Purchase Bill 
of the Government will be in the direc- 
tion of that of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham—at 
all events, they will be very ungrateful 
to him if it be not so. But what does 
the Royal Commission say with regard 
to this point? They say in paragraph 
26 of their Report— 

“We have found an all but unanimous 
opinion against the expectation that any satis- 
factory result would follow from the introduc- 
tion of Local Authorities as guarantors in ordi- 
nary or congested districts, and the evidence 
shows that these authorities would decline such 
responsibility.” 

Further on they say in another para- 
graph-- 

‘We think that much caution should be 


exercised with dealing with small tenants as 
purchasers of their holdings.’’ 


So that the Royal Commission expressly 
warned the Government against father. 
ing the Bill of the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham. They point out 
that it would be dangerous, so far as it 
was operative, and that in all proba- 
bility it would only be operative to a 
very small extent. Well, then, Sir, 
dual ownership is to be abojished in the 
permanent Bill of the Government—the 
second Bill of the Government—and it 
is to be abolished, I suppose, by the 
— of these Local Authorities in 

eland which has been condemned by 
the Royal Commission, so that we find 
not only do the Government refuse to 
carry out the positive recommendations 
of the Royal Commission, but they also 
absolutely disregarded its warnings in 
these two matters which they advise 
them not todo. But, Sir, I would turn 
for a moment to the proposal for dealing 
with the present exigencies of the case— 
the situation in Ireland. Ihave pointed 
out that it is not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to adopt the principal recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission, 
based upon the evidence which they re- 
ceived, that the judicial term of the 
tenancy should be shortened in length 
from 15 years to five; and here we find 
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that again the trail of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham appears 
to stain the ground. e ill-omened 
word “ eecrupe ow | ” is introduced, and 
the example which is supposed to have 
been set by the successful workings of 
the Bankruptcy Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman is to be invoked in reference 
to the case of the distressed Irish tenants 
—in other words, Bankruptcy Courts 
are to be set up wholesale right, left, 
and centre, all over Ireland in order 
that the Irish tenants may be turned 
into bankrupts. These Bankruptcy 
Courts are to be composed of County 
Court Judges. To them is to be given 
the duty of deciding the great number 
of intricate and difficult matters which 
from the nature of the case it will be 
entirely impossible for these gentlemen 
either to have knowledge of, or time to 
consider or adjudicate upon. These 
County Court Judges are limited in 
number, and I admit they have not a 
great deal of worktodo. Thanks to the 
freedom from litigation of the mercantile 
and of the prominent classes in Ireland, 
there is not much for these County Court 
Judges todo. But what do you propose 
to do now as part of your remedial legis- 
lation? You propose to give to these 
25 County Court Judges the duty of 
deciding whether 450,000 Irish tenants 
are, in the first instance, persons of good 
character; whether, in the second place, 
their inability to pay rent is due to the 
fact that they have taken too much 
whiskey, or that the land is too poor to 
produce the rent; and, in the third 
place, what the fair rent is to be that 
they ought to pay in future. A more 
monstrous proposal never entered into 
the brain of man. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.): I rise, Sir, to ask a ques- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman is going into 
the details of a Bill before another 
House, and the Question I have to ask 
is, if he is to discuss that Bill, shall I 
be allowed to reply to him in equal 
detail ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is manifestly 
great inconvenience in discussing the 
general question of land on an Amend- 
ment to a Motion for the introduction of 
a Bill for the Amendment of the Criminal 
Law. The Amendment, in my opinion, 
must bear some relation to the Bill to 
which it refers. Although, of course, 
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allusion to the Land Question is per- 
fectly in Order ; yet any detailed refer- 
ence to a debate in another House 
would be improper and un-Parliamen- 


tary. 

Mr. PARNELL: I shall keep strictly 
within the limits of your ruling, Sir; 
but I would remind the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant that in a discussion upon a 
Motion before a Select Committee of the 
Whole House for inquiry into the state 
of Ireland, it is quite impossible to limit 
the nature of the discussion solely and 
entirely to the merits of the Bill which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes to 
ask the leave of the House to introduce. 
We are under the necessity of inquiring 
into other branches of the Irish Constitu- 
tion in order to see whether the pro- 
posals of the Government asa whole are 
such as to free them from the necessity 
of agreeing to my Amendment. Thatis 
what I seek. Without referring to any 
Bill which may be before the other 
House, and without referring to the 
details or passages in debate which may 
have taken place in the other House, I 
may say, generally, a more monstrous 
proposal—whether it be the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, or whether it be 
the proposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—than that which has been de- 
scribed to us—namely, that of these 25 
Judges, who have already some busi- 
ness to do, although not a great deal, 
to confide to them the duty not only of 
investigating the moral character of all 
the Irish tenants who are not lease- 
holders, but also the capacity of their 
farms to pay a higher or lower rent than 
that which they pay now, was never 
heard of. It is a proposal that is bound 
to break down from the very com- 
mencement, and I can only suppose 
it was put forward because the Govern- 
ment thought it was necessary for them 
to propose something in an ameliora- 
tive direction, because they had pro- 
posed this coercive measure. It is the 
old story—it shows that in proportion 
to the severity of your Coercion Code the 
efficiency of your remedial measures 
will be diminished. In proportion as 
you strike down Irish liberties, so will 
be the ratio of the lessened efficiency of 
the ameliorating Courts, such as the 
Courts of the Land Commissioners and 
others you may establish in Ireland for 
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the redress of Irish grievances. As one 
of those who carefully watched the 
working of the Land Act of 1881, and 
who took some part in the agitation of 
the Land League in those days, I desire 
to give itas my solemn conviction that, 
had it not been for the passage of the 
Coercion Act of 1881, the Land Act of 
that year would have been received in a 
very different and far better spirit by 
the Irish people, and the operations of 
the Courts would not have been ham- 
= by the criticism of the House of 
,ords and the opprobrium of the land- 
lord faction in Ireland, which intimidated 
these Courts, and prevented them from 
doing that justice to the Irish tenants 
which they were established to do. Nay, 
more, Sir; I will go further than that, 
and I will say I am convinced that the 
landlord party in the House of Commons 
had not previously got the Coercion Act 
of 1881 passed, they would have allowed 
a far better and more generous Land 
Act to have passed through both this 
House and the House of Lords, and 
that Act would not have been fore- 
doomed to failure by reason of its own 
inefficiency from the very moment of its 
birth. If you handicap the Irish ten- 
ants in their struggle against unjust 
rents, if you throw the power into the 
landlords’ hands in Ireland, depend upon 
it your imperfect attempts to do justice 
to the tenants will be foredoomed to 
failure, and that it will be impossible 
for them to contend against the obstacles 
which will be placed in their way. Sir, 
I do not propose to deal fully with the 
question of the Land Bill which was in- 
troduced last night in ‘‘ another place ;” 
but I will just say this—the last General 
Election turned to a large extent upon 
the question of the land proposals of 
the late Government, proposals to pur- 
chase out the tenant at the expense and at 
the risk of the State in the interests of the 
landlords,and did more than anything else 
to defeat and wreck the late Ministry. 
If there was one thing the electorate of 
Great Britain was against it was the 
loan of the credit of the State for the 
purpose of assisting the Irish landlords ; 
and Iam perfectly convinced from the 
development I have seen on the one 
hand of coercion, and on the other hand 
the land legislation in ‘‘ another place,” 
that the very danger that the English 
and British electorate sought to avoid 
by rushing away from the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
and his plans, they have leapt into by 

lacing the | prep Government into 

ffice ; and if they allow this Coercion 
Act to pass, the last defence against 
the wholesale robbery of the British tax- 
payer will be removed—there will be 
then nothing to prevent the exercise of 
landlord iutimidation against the tenants 
in Ireland. They will be compelled in 
self-defence—and we have seen many 
instances of it already —to buy their 
farms upon any terms that the landlords 
may force upon them. The result of 
that—the inevitable result—must be loss 
to the British taxpayer, because agricul- 
ture is at such a low ebb in Ireland now, 
as in England, that the possibility of 
obtaining the rent out of the land has 
almost ceased to exist, except in the 
very best classes of land. If you attempt 
to float the landlords by means of State 
credit, the result must surely be a whole- 
sale repudiation of their obligations, 
when this coercion shall have been re- 
moved, by the tenants whom the land- 
lords will have compelled to purchase at 
extravagant terms. I have myself al- 
ways desired to act honestly in respect 
of this question of land purchase. I 
have always been identified with it 
ever since I took a prominent part in 
Irish politics. I think that the solution 
of the Irish Land Question depends 
upon the purchase of their holdings by 
the tenants. I was denounced as a rob- 
ber in 1879 by the then Prime Minister, 
who ridiculed the idea of any large 
scheme for enabling the Irish tenants to 
purchase their holdings. The late Sir 
Stafford Northcote pointed out the 
danger there would be to the British tax- 
payer taking the place of these im- 
poverished landlords. In 1880 we (the 
Irish Party) were held up to public 
odium because we asked, not that there 
might be a forced sale of all Irish lands 
to the Irish tenants, but that a Royal 
Commission might have power to buy 
such estates in Ireland as they considered 
necessary, where strained relations 
might exist between landlords and ten- 
ante. But from first to last I have 
never wavered or faltered for a single 
moment in the belief that in the direc- 
tion of land purchase lies your hope of 
settling the Irish Land Question. I did 
not go, I could not go, with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, in hoping or believing that his 
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Land Act would prove a final solution 
or settlement of the difficulty, although if 
it had been allowed to work by the House 
of Lords and the landlord faction in Ire- 
land it would have gone very much 
nearer a solution than it hitherto hasdone. 
That has been our position—to make 
the Irish tenant the owner of his hold- 
ing, and we believe he will turn the 
sands into gold. We believe that if this 
be done on a fair basis and a fair price, 
in the absence of coercion — not with 
coercion—that the Irish tenant will fulfil 
his obligations to the last penny ; for he 
would feel as one who drags a lessening 
instead of a lengthening chain behind 
him; and the result will be satisfactory 
to the English nation and without any 
risk to the Imperial Exchequer. Butin 
the present proposals of the Government 
there is wanting every element of future 
security and satisfaction, so that what 
you give on the one hand you take away 
with the other; and these unfortunate 
tenants and those who speak for them 
will subject. themselves to the most 
terrible penalties if they venture to say 
a word against the Ministerial view, or 
the view of the landlords of Ireland. We 
shall be told during the debate that the 
Government do not intend to do this, and 
that they will not use the Coercion Act 
insuch a manner; that they do not intend 
to use it in this fashion or in that 
fashion ; but we know how these pro- 
fessions vanish when the Government 
get the sharp sword into theirhands. I 
recollect it being said that Mr. Forster’s 
Coercion Act of 1881 was not to be used 
except against those who directly incited 
to outrage and intimidation; that it 
would be used only against village 
ruffians, and not used against people who 
gave advice to terants. Well, Sir, I can 
give hundreds of instances of persons 
arrested under that Act who did nothing 
whatever but go to the landlord and ask 
for areduction of rent. Iremember the 
case of a most respectable farmer from 
the County of Wexford who was brought 
into Kilmainham one day. He was a 
Mr. Crosby, I think, a tenant on an 
estate in that county, and he had a large 
establishment in addition to the farm. 
He was a leaseholder, one of the class 
you are now going to relieve after seven 
years’ waiting ; and he headed a depu- 
tation of his brother tenants to the land- 
lord or to the agent—I cannot say now 
which—to ask for a reduction for rent. 
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The landlord or agent said to him—‘‘ I 
will go up to Dublin Castle to-night, 
and I will see Mr. Forster.” He did 
not speak so courteously of Mr. Forster. 
He used another name, which, in respect 
for the memory of the man, I shall not 
myself use. ‘I shall see Mr. Forster,” 
he said. ‘‘I will have you in gaol in 
Kilmainham before 24 hours have gone 
by.” Well, Sir, he did go up to Dublin 
Castle, and saw Mr. Forster, and Mr. 
Crosby was in gaol in Kilmainham be- 
fore 24 hours. It will be the same way 
now. Even the printer’s devils employed 
in the office of United Ireland were 
arrested under the Act of 1881 for inti- 
midation because they inked the types 
of that journal, and the very newsboys 
of the streets were arrested by the police 
for intimidation for crying the paper 
about the streets. So it will be now. 
You will coerce the Irish tenants, and 
compel them to use your so-called reme- 
dial legislation—legislation which can 
only be carried out at a vast cost to the 
English taxpayer. All guarantees of 
fair dealing will be gone; and how can 
you expect that the Irish tenants will 
not repudiate such a bargain when they 
get the chance. I will now, Sir, leave 
this question of remedial legislation, and 
I will go to the Coercion Bill of the Go- 
vernment, and the case which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant made upon its in- 
troduction. And, Sir, I have to complain 
that in the course which the Government 
have taken they have entirely deprived 
the House of any real means of checking 
the information they have supplied. 
They supplied the House with informa- 
tion solely on their own authority. They 
have not given us the names, or, except 
in a very few cases, any details that 
would enable us to check the bond fide 
character of this information. Now, it 
is a very serious thing, when you are 
attempting to steal away the liberties of 
a nation by such a case as that put for- 
ward by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, to depart from the pre- 
cedent that has been set by the previous 
Government under similarcircumstances, 
At all other times we have had figures 
in abundance; we have had statistics of 
crime that the Government in question 
had based their cases upon those figures 
and upon those statistics; but in this 
case the Government have not based 
their case on any figures or on any 
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statistics given to the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman treated us to a series of 
anecdotes, but he gave us nothing defi- 
nite. I remember in my young days 
the great pleasure I experienced when 
reading Robinson Crusoe. I asked 
whether it was true or not. I was in- 
formed that it was not absolutely true, 
but I was comforted by the assur- 
ance that it was founded upon fact. 
But we are unable to comfort our- 
selves even with this assurance in 
the case of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary. The child’s guide 
to knowledge is nothing to the encyclo- 
pedia the right hon. Gentleman has un- 
folded for the edification of us Irish. He 
has told us that he has based his case 
upon a series of anecdotes. For example, 
he gave us the number of persons 
under police protection in Ireland. That 
is an important piece of collateral evi- 
dence. I submit, it is not one of the 
figures which should have been given as 
one of the leading grounds for the Go- 
vernment case, because it is a statement 
which is impossible for us to test or 
compare with those of previous years. 
Such figures as those are not given in 
the annual Government Returns. The 
number of persons under police pro- 
tection in the year 1885, for instance, 
when the Conservative Government came 
into Office, abandoning coercion, it 
would be extremely interesting for us to 
know, in order that we might compare 
them with the figures given for the year 
1886. We have not got this informa- 
tion, nor can we get information of any 
kind, relied on by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the Parliamentary Papers. We 
are, therefore, without the usual means 
of testing either the truth or the value 
of the truth of those statements of the 
right hon. Gentleman, which he has 
used as one of his leading crutches. The 
right hon. Gentleman gave us the charges 
of some of the Irish Judges. I say some, 
for he only gave us four of the charges 
of the Irish Judges. The charges of 
Irish Judges are not put into Parliamen- 
tary Blue Books, and, consequently, we 
are here, again, not in a position to 
compare the charges of those four Irish 
Judges with the charges delivered in 
1885; and, probably, if we were in a 
position to make the comparison we 
would have found that Mr. Justice Law- 
son, Mr. Justice Johnson, Mr. Justice 
Murphy, and Mr. Justice O’Brien have 
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been delivering exactly the same kind of 
charges they had used during the last 
eight of the nine years since 1879. The 
right hon. Gentleman said these were 
not —— Judges—two of them cer- 
tainly are—J udge O’Brien and Judge 
Johnson are political Judges—I mean 
they are Judges who owe their 
elevation to the Bench in a great mea- 
sure to the fact that one was successful 
in obtaining a seat in the House of 
Commons, and that the other was not 
successful; for I had the pleasure of 
defeating Mr. Justice O’Brien myself at 
a contested election in Ennis in 1878. 
So, consequently, both these Judges are 
political Judges. They are notorious for 
the violence of their utterances, and for 
the way in which they transgress all 
traditions of the Judicial Bench in going 
out of their way in denouncing what 
they cailed the inherent vice and iniquity 
of the Irish people. Nobody but right 
hon. Gentlemen like the Chief Secretary 
could have attached the slighest impor- 
tance to their utterances, and nobody 
else would have thought of bringing 
them forward as a fair example of their 
class. But although we cannot go back 
and compare the utterances of these 
Judges with their utterances in past 

ears, and especially in 1885, when, as I 

ave already said, the Conservative Go- 
vernment abandoned coercion, I am 
entitled to ask, why did not the Govern- 
ment give us some of the charges of the 
other Irish Judges? There are 21 
Irish Judges, and out of these the Go- 
vernment selected the four I have men- 
tioned. Why did not they give us the 
charges of some of the other 17 Judges? 
I have been at some pains to collect some 
of those charges during the recent 
Assizes, but I really do not like to detain 
the House in reading them. For the 
four that the right hon. Gentleman has 
trotted out, I shall be able to trot out 10 
or 12 ina distinctly reverse sense to that 
of those four Judges. But I do not like 
to detain the House by going over these 
charges. I will say this—that I think 
the Government have placed us in a most 
unfair position by going out of the beaten 
track in reference to this matter by 
basing their case on a few Judges’ 
charges on the failures of juries to con- 
vict picked up here and there all over the 
country, the foul refuse of scavengering, 
which the right hon. Gentleman should 
have been ashamed to produce. I have 
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here the Judges’ charges for Mayo, 


Meath, Galway, Ti , the City of 
Limerick, the County of Sligo, North 
Tipperary, Waterford County, King’s 
County, re aed County, Roscommon 
County, and Westmeath County. I will 
read you one example which will show 
that the Judges have spoken in the 
highest terms of the peace of the coun- 
try, of the absence of any serious crime, 
and also of the considerable diminution 
in crime that has taken place since the 
last Assizes. Let us take the North 
Riding of Tipperary as a fair example. 
Baron Dowse said— 

‘‘The cases reported to me by the county 
inspector number only eight, and with the ex- 
ception of those I have mentioned they do not 
show the prevalence of crime in this part of the 
county. ‘The contrast between these eight and 
the 41 tried before the Judge of this Assize last 
year is, on the whole, very satisfactory. So 
far as it goes it shows the crimes are very few. 
Tipperary was never in a better state.’’ 

Baron Dowse then goes on to administer 
a little lecture to the Grand Jury. He 
says— 

‘You may possibly like, before you are dis- 
charged, to oy like other Grand Juries, a 
resolution about the desperate state of the 
country. I have nothing to do with that, and 
you may think that what I have said is all 
wrong. What I have to deal with is cases of 
crime. These are what the county inspector 
has to deal with; and, so far as the cases of 
crime are concerned, the state of the country is 
satisfactory. I state there has been a decrease 
of crime in all classes.”’ 

I can read similar extracts from the 
other Judges. For instance, Lord Jus- 
tice Fitzgibbon, in Meath, said— 

‘“*The county showed its usual absence of 
anything like serious crime, and that was the 
subject which Judges of Assize had directly to 
deal with.’’ 

Baron Dowse, in Waterford County, 
said— 

“ He was glad to inform the Grand Jury that 
on that occasion, as on many previous occa- 
sions, he could congratulate them on the peace- 
ful state of the county.’’ 

In Waterford City, Judge Andrews 
said— 

‘‘ There are only two cases to go before you, 
and these are of the ordinary character.” 

In the Queen’s County, Judge Johnson 
said the County Inspector’s Report 
showed that the county was in a satis- 
factory condition. In Sligo, Judge John- 
son, and in Roscommon, Judge Murphy, 
congratulated the Grand Juries on the 
peaceableness of those two counties. In 
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Westmeath, Sir Michael Morris, the 
Chief Justice, said— 


“I am happy to inform you there is onl 
one bill to go before you.” ’ 


The Grand Jury then retired, and found 
“no bill.” I do not think it is neces- 
sary to go any further, though I have 
five or six other cases. I have selected 
charges from different parts of the coun- 
try, and other charges of the Judges tell 
the same tale; and I ask, Sir, was it 
fair for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to treat us exclusively to 
the charges of four Judges, and ignore 
the charges of Judges who charged in 
totally different directions, and in so 
very different a tone. The right hon. 
Gentlemen the Chief Secretary also re- 
lied upon the number of offences com- 
mitted in five large counties in Ireland— 
comprising, as he said, one-third of 
Ireland—which is only true as to area, 
the population being about one-sixth or 
one-seventh. He had selected them as 
being the worst in Ireland, and he said 
there had been 755 offences of all kinds 
committed last year. Recollect, not 
agrarian offences, against which this 
Bill is directed, but offences of all kinds. 
Is thet an extravagant calendar of crime 
for the large counties of Ireland, com- 
prising one-third of the area and one- 
seventh of the population of the country, 
for the whole year? Just look at the calen- 
dar of crime in any of your own English 
counties during the period of one year. 
Well, he says that out of these 755 
cases there was no clue discovered of the 
perpetrators in 546; but who is respon- 
sible for that? The explanation is that 
in Ireland we have no detective police 
force, or police worthy of the name. 
The police force is kept up as a military 
force for the purpose of overawing oppo- 
sition at evictions of Irish tenants, and 
it is notorious that no attempt worthy of 
the name is made to detect crime unless 
it is agrarian. I will venture to say, 
also, that if you compare the statistics of 
crime in England, where no clue is ob- 
tained and no person is made amenable, 
you will find a large proportion of such 
cases also; and yet you have an efficient 
police force, and the sympathy of the 
people with them, not alienated to a 
great extent, as in Ireland, by the fact 
that so-called law and justice has been 
used for centuries for the oppression of 
the people. I believe it would be no 
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exaggeration to say that of the offences 
committed in English towns there are 
fewer than half in which the offender is 
caught, or any person made amenable to 
the law. We all know the numbers of 
murdered people who are yearly picked 
up in the Thames, of whose deaths no 
trace can be found. I say it is monstrous 
to take away the character of the 
people of Ireland on such grounds 
as those. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary says there are 
322 instances in which persons injured 
declined to swear any information. I 
should like to havecompared with this the 
number of people who refused to swear 
informations in regard to cases in Eng- 
land in 1885. It is undoubtedly the case 
that a great many of these injuries occur 
in party faction. In these faction fights 
it seems to be a point of honour with the 
person concerned not to give information 
to the police. It consequently happens 
that persons who have got a blow on the 
head with a stick in a faction fight, or 
who has received some other injury in 
some drinking row coming home from a 
fair, do frequently not volunteer to give 
information. I regret that this should 
be so. I regret that there should be any 
faction fights. I regard them as a dis- 
grace and a weakness to Ireland; but 
they are not nearly so numerous as they 
were, and this Bill is not directed against 
faction fights. The number of cases in 
which juries have refused to convict has 
been also made much of. The right hon. 
Gentleman has given us three or four 
instances in regard to this matter; but 
it is a curious fact that he did not give 
one in any of the five counties which he 
held up to us as examples of all that is 
terrible in the state of Ireland. Three 
or four cases in which juries refused to 
agree were given, and two of them were 
in the County of Tipperary—a model 
county, according to the testimony of 
Baron Dowse. The Government are so 
happy as to possess a careful infor- 
mant in Tipperary in the person of the 
notorious Mr. George Bolton, who is 
the Crown Solicitor there; and I have 
no doubt he is the person who has 
given the right hon. Gentleman the in- 
formation which he conveyed to the 
House as to these cases the other night. 
What were these two cases? One of 
them was that of a man named Clarke, 
whom the right hon. Gentleman wished 
the House to believe was acquitted of 
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some charge, because he was either a 
National Leaguer or a local leader of the 
people, whatever that may be. Accord- 
ing to the best of my information, Clarke 
was not a member of the National League 
at all; but whether he was one does not 
alter the details of my case, which shows 
that, so far from there being any de- 
moralization of the jury, expressly 
proves that Clarke, who was a Pro- 
testant, managed to get upon the jury 
a friend of his named Hayes, a publican 
and a Catholic. This man Hayes was 
the only member of the jury, consisting 
of 12, who refused to agree on a verdict 
of guilty against Clarke. Now, that is 
one example of the cases on which the 
right hon. Gentleman seeks to blacken 
the character of juries not only of 
Tipperary, but of all Ireland. Eleven 
Catholics were for a conviction, and one 
Catholic, a personal friend of Clarke’s, 
was for an acquittal. It is very hard 
that we should be driven and obliged to 
investigate these cases in remote holes 
and corners of Ireland, and occupy the 
time of the House of Commons after- 
wards in contradicting such ridiculous 
statements by producing such informa- 
tion as we can get. 

Cotone,. KING- HARMAN (Kent, 
Isle of Thanet): How does the hon. 
Gentleman get these names of the pro- 
portion of the jurors ? 

Mr. PARNELL: The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman and his Friends are 
always very unwilling to give us any 
information ; but if the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman appeals to his friend Mr. 
George Bolton, he would be able to tell 
him that my information is absolutely 
correct. At any rate, I am in a position 
to guarantee the authenticity and cer- 
tainty of my information, and I will 
substantiate it before a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons if the House 
will grant one. Now I come to the case 
of a man named Hogan, whois acquitted 
on a charge of rape. The right hon. 
Gentleman says he was charged with a 
horrible outrage on a respectable girl, 
and was found not guilty because he was 
a well-known Leaguer in the district. 
Now, I have here a letter—this letter I 
am going to read is from a barrister who 
was present in the Court watching the 
trial— 

‘* The fact was the prisoner was charged with 
rape, and the prosecutrix was an able-bodied, 
healthy young woman, aged about 21 or 22, 
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She swore that he raped her six separate times 
in one hour—a very remarkable story. The 
jury ought not, and would not, have convicted 
on the Crown case alone. But the prisoner 
was examined under Mr. Stead's Act. It was 
proved, and not uncontradicted, that he spent 
five hours about the fields and ditches with this 
girl that evening, and he repeatedly had con- 
nection with her, but with her entire consent. 
The jury thereupon acquitted him.” 

This is one of the cases of the right hon. 
Gentleman. On such information given 
by his friend Mr. George Bolton, the 
right hon. Gentleman regales the House 
of Commons, while the Government is 
engaged in destroying the liberties of 
the people. This man Hogan was not a 
member of the National League. Now 
I turn to the third case; and this was a 
case of a rich farmer who was charged, 
according to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, 
with obtaining money by means of false 
documents. The case, said the right 
hon. Gentleman, of the prosecutor, a 
maltster, was proved in the clearest 
possible manner. The Judge charged 
strongly for a conviction ; but the jury, 
which consisted of farmers, disagreed. 
Now, the barrister whose letter I have 
previously quoted says of this case— 
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‘ This was a case which was proved, in which 
perhaps a very intelligent jury, familiar with 
accounts, would have convicted. But, as a 
matter of fact, it was a most complicated and 
difficult case. The transactions, nearly all of 
them, took place in 1885 ; the witnesses exa- 
mined were by no means clear; but, on the 
contrary, were indistinct, mainly owing to 
failure of memory, but partly to the complex 
nature of the case. The documentary evidence 
included a great number of cheques, and the 
accuracy of various complicated book entries. 
‘The wonder was not that the jury disagreed, 
but that, as the fact was, 10 were for a con- 
viction, at which the counsel for the prosecution 
was very much surprised.” 


Tux CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour)( Manchester, 
E.): Is that the same case of which the 
hon. Gentleman spoke just now ? 

Mr. PARNELL: That is the same 
ease. The right hon. Gentleman ob- 
serves that there is nothing contradic- 
tory in the two accounts, but a great deal 
which is confirmatory. I will now leave 
the right hon. Gentleman and his selected 
cases, which he gave to the House in re- 
gard to jury-packing. He gave three or 
four cases altogether in which he gave 
the names. I have traced three of them, 
with the results I have stated. Now, 
Sir, he relied also on the Boycotting 
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cases. He told us of a large number of 
cases of Boycotting in Ireland, amount- 
ing to 836. Here, again, no information is 
given in the Parliamentary Return, and 
the same complaint that I made in re- 
gard to other branches of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s case applies to these sta- 
tistics also. We have no opportunity of 
comparing the number of such cases 
with the number in previous years, 
especially in 1885. The House will see 
that it would have been of the utmost 
importance to us to have been enabled 
to compare the number of Boycotting 
cases in 1886—when the Government 
comes forward with this, the most drastic 
Coercion Act that has ever been heard of 
since 1833, and that Act was not used— 
and the number of Boycotting cases in 
1885, when, by the mouth of their Chief 
Secretary and of Lord Carnarvon, the 
Government announced they were going 
to abandon the old evil methods of coer- 
cion. Ido not believe, if we had the 
information which we ought to have, and 
which it was the duty of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to produce, we should find there 
was very much difference in the number 
of persons Boycotted in 1885 and the 
number Boycotted in 1886. But the 
right hon. Gentleman gives us some 
cases of Boycotting, and I must assume, 
as in the case of jury-packing, the right 
hon. Gentleman has selected the most fa- 
vourable examples from his point of view 
he could find. He gave us the case of a 
butcher who was prosecuted and pun- 
ished for intimidation, the person intimi- 
dated being subsequently Boycotted and 
his wife refused the services of a midwife. 
It is very terrible that this poor woman 
should have been refused help in the 
hout of her need, and I do not believe 
that any number of persons in Ireland, 
even in that district, would have donesuch 
a thing, or have taken any part in doing 
it. But what does it prove? The per- 
son who was charged with the Boycot- 
ting offence was convicted. Therefore, 
that is not a failure of the law. This is 
an example given in support of a Bill 
brought forward to prevent failures in 
the law with regard to cases of Boycot- 
ting. But the right hon. Gentleman 
places in the very forefront of his ex- 
amples the case of a person who was 
convicted, with the result of showing 
that the accused person was convicted in 
spite of the fact that he had the sym- 
pathy of the people of the locality en- 
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listed on his side. Then the Thurles 
case in August, 1885, was another of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s examples, 


just at the very time when Lord|o 


Carnarvon was going up and down 
Ireland preaching peace and concilia- 
tion to the Irish people; and when Lord 
Salisbury was making his celebrated 
Newport speech about the uselessness 
of the intimidation clauses of the Crimes 
Act. Then he gives us a third example, 
a resolution adopted at a meeting of a 
National League branch in Sligo— 
‘*That Mr. J. Harvey be adopted as the Poor 
Law candidate for this parish, and that Mr. 
Brett be asked to send in his resignation so as 
to save expenses.” 
What are the unseen applications of the 
new Bill which are to prevent people in 
localities in Ireland from passing a reso- 
lution asking candidates to withdraw 
from competition for the post of Poor 
Law Guardian? Could any Constitu- 
tional right be more harmless than that 
of passing such resolutions without a 
single intimidating or inflammatory 
speech or word? Then there was an- 
other case of intimidation which the 
right hon. Gentleman has culled. This 
was a resolution passed by a local 
branch of the National League on 
the 25th March last year, in which mem- 
bers were informed that they were ex- 
pected to pay their subscriptions then 
due to the branch. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman gave us a long list of cases of 
Boycotting, and these cases I would ask 
the House to notice he divided into 
classes. He gave us no less than eight 
or nine distinct classes of Boycotting, 
and amongst them was the case of a man 
who—as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland would have 
them believe—was Boycotted because he 
refused to join the National League. He 
was challenged on the spot to give a 
single case of pressure being brought to 
bear on anybody to join the National 
League throughout the whole of Ireland, 
but he could not do so. If any such 
thing as this occurred in connection with 
the National League, that branch guilty of 
conduct like that would be dissolved on 
the spot, for the simple reason that no 
pressure of any kind is brought to bear 
on anyone to induce them to join the 
National League. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman quoted that case and others in 
support of his argument; but he did not 
give us a single instance actually of that 
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class of offence. He then made the fur. 
ther accusation against the National 
mE ay that it had destroyed the value 
f the tenant-right in Irish land. [I 
always thought that the value of 
the tenant-right in Irish land after 
the tenant had paid his rent and pro- 
vided for the wants of himself and his 
family had been entirely destroyed by 
the fall in prices produced by American 
competition. Ifthe Irish farmer has a 
margin on the wrong side of his balance, 
he can have no tenant-right; it ceases 
to exist, and it does not require the 
all-potent and mischievous body the 
National League, or anything else, to 
step in and destroy it. I now come, Mr. 
Speaker, to the provisions of the Bill 
itself. I will not go into the figures 
which were given with so much power 
and force, and which I cannot pretend 
to imitate, even at a modest distance, by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
and which proved that the state of Ire- 
land in regard to crime, as compared 
with its state in previous years, is one of 
enormousimprovement, and that whereas, 
in the case of preceding Coercion Acts, 
a case was made out, showing that 
crime was on the ascendant, in the pre- 
sent instunce the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian shows that 
crime was going down; nor shall I refer 
to the contention of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
England (Sir Richard Webster) last 
night. We were taunted by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman with the fact 
that when a Coercion Bill was brought 
into this House in 1869 there was not as 
much agrarian crime in Ireland as at 
the present time. Ifthe hon. and learned 
Gentleman had the knowledge on the 
subject which we cannot expect he 
should have of the Irish Question, he 
would have known that the Coercion 
Bill of 1869-70, as compared with the 
present Bill of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, was as new milk. It consisted 
only of two or three very insignificant 
rovisions, one of which is now embodied 
in the law of the land—namely, the pro- 
vision in regard to searching for arms 
and punishing the possession of arms. 
Now, let me say a few words with re- 
gard to the provisions of the Bill which 
is to be laid before us by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. We have, first of all, clauses 
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taken, as the right hon. Gentleman told 
us, from the Scotch Act relating to 
secret inquiry and examination. Now, 
Sir, these clauses are harmless enough 
if society is in a normal condition; then 
they are not liable to be abused. The 
working of these clauses in the Act of 
1882 and subsequent years showed that 
they were liable to abuse, and that they 
were not effective, except in a few cases 
—such as murder. The only instances 
in which these clauses in their practical 
working were effective was in the case 
of the ‘‘ Invincibles.” I do not believe 
the “ Invincible” conspiracy would have 
been broken by you were it not for the 
denunciation which Mr. Michael Davitt, 
my hon. Friend the Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. J. Dillon), and myself issued 
on the morning that we heard of the 
terrible crime in the Phonix Park. I 
believe it was that denunciation that 
shook that conspiracy and made it pos- 
sible for the officers of the law in Ireland 
to make their secret inquiries to stamp 
out the conspiracy, and to convict the 
prisoners connected with it; and, finally, 
to break it up. But what was our ex- 
perience of these secret inquiry clauses in 
the Act of 1882? Why, that they were 
used to ascertain the case of the prisoner 
before he came to trial, so that the 
Crown lawyers might be informed of all 
the particulars as well as the prisoner 
knew them himself. The witnesses for 
the defence in the case of the ‘‘ Invin- 
cible” trials were actually summoned 
after the proceedings had commenced ; 
and after it was known that these people 
were to be witnesses, they were sum- 
moned before the secret tribunal in 
Dublin Castle and examined as to their 
knowledge of the matter and as to the 
evidence they were going to give 
in the trials before the Court. I 
say, Mr. Speaker, that is striking 
below the belt; and are methods 
which should not be adopted even in 
dealing with murderers before trial. 
I now goastep farther. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land says trial by jury is to be abolished 
altogether, and that instead of Judges 
we are to have two Stipendiary Magis- 
trates, or an English Judge. There is 
power given to change the venue, and 
the right hon. Gentleman appears to 
have given both his English jury and 
his change of venue, because he said he 
could not depend on the jury system at 
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all; and, secondly, because it was neces- 

to remove the trial of certain cases 
to the Old Bailey. We are, as I have 
said, to have two Stipendiary Magis- 
trates. What are their powers to be? 
They are to be entitled to try cases of 
criminal conspiracy, Boycotting, White- 
boy offences, assaulting the officers of 
the law, taking forcible possession of 
premises, and inciting to the above 
offences. The calendar of offences in 
the Act of 1882 is enormously increased. 
Whiteboy offences are not known to 
your Statute Law; they are offences 
which are punishable by barbarous 
punishments which are most drastic in 
their character, and these offences are 
to be tried by these men. Then you 
make a provision for the trial of cases 
of criminal conspiracy. My hon. Friend 
the Member for East Mayo would have 
been tried under that clause, and would 
have been sent to a plank bed in an 
Irish prison for six months with hard 
labour. He would have been given 16 
ounces of bread and water a-day, and, 
perhaps, a little porridge once a-week by 
way ofachange. Thisis the way you 
are going to treat your political pri- 
soners, and to bring peace and content- 
ment to Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
says—‘‘ We do not propose to interfere 
with the liberty of the Press.”” Oh, no, 
no; not directly. Everything is to be 
done indirectly in this Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

‘We entertain the hope that by giving magis- 
trates summary jurisdiction, entitling them to 
punish persons inciting to those offences, we 
may be able to prevent the Press from being 
sharers in these crimes.” 

As I stated a while ago anent the 
printer’s devil, the newsboys, the men 
who attend to the engine, would not 
be safe ; nay, more, they would be cer- 
tain to be attacked under this law. In- 
citing to intimidation was one of these 
offences provided for in Mr. Forster’s 
Act, and under the special provision the 
whole staff of United Ireland were ar- 
rested. It was not merely the journalist 
who sits in his parlour and writes the 
article who was attacked, but the unfor- 
tunate printer of the paper and the men 
who are trying to earn their bread by 
the work of their hands. I leave the 
question of the change of venue and the 
change of jury with the remark that, in 
all the provisions of the Act of 1882 
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there was none that excited so mnch 
distrust in the minds of public men of 
the impartiality of English justice in Ire- 
land, or lent more power to the belief 
that, in consequence of the operation of 
these clauses, prisoners had been seut 
to the gallows and penal servitude who 
were really innocent men; and several 
innocent persons are still suffering long 
sentences of penal servitude on account 
of those provisions. The right hon. 
Gentleman told us he could not trust 
any jury, not even the Belfast jury that 
refused to convict an Orangeman who 
was put upon his trial for murdering a 
soldier. With regard to the jury system, 
the powers which the right hon. Gentle- 
man seeks to obtain from this House 
are powers to enable him to put into the 
jury box any man that Mr. George Bolton 
desires—knowing as he will know, or 
as his underlings will know—because he 
will not do the dirty work himself—men 
whose political complexion will be well 
known beforehand, and who can be 
trusted. They are the powers to enable 
the right hon. Gentleman and his Friends 
to know beforehand what the jury will 
do ; and, Mr. Speaker, if I were in a posi- 
tion to choose—and I hope I may not be 
called upon to make a selection—I 
should prefer to such a tribunal the 
tender mercies of an Old Bailey jury. 
The Lord Lieutenant has also power to 
make it an offence against the Act to 
have anything to do with an association 
formed for the commission of crime, 
carrying on operation for, or by the 
operation of crime, for inciting to commit 
crime, for promoting and inciting to acts 
of violence and intimidation, for inter- 
fering with the administration of the law, 
or disturbing the maintenance of law 
and order. He was certainly a very in- 
genious lawyer who drew that. It is 
thoroughly comprehensive, and I defy 
anyone, politician, or anyone else, to lift 
a finger or to say a word of which the 
Government disapprove, if they choose 
to put him on trial, without standing a 
pretty good chance of conviction, no 
matter how innocent the man may be. 
Sir, Iam sorry to believe that in this 
Bill the reign of judicial murder in Ire- 
land will be commenced. The hopes of 
a better time which, for a few short 
weeks, dawned on the minds of the Irish 
people have disappeared. The suborn- 
ing of witnesses will begin, and so will 
the wholesale perjury of your Crown 
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officials in Ireland. What is it you are 
going todo? You will try the tenants 
and their advocates by packed juries of 
their landlords and their creatures. The 
tenants and their advocates, for the 
offence of showing that a reduction of 
rent is necessary, will be hurried before 
a landlord jury, who will decide in their 
own cause. These partizan juries will 
not even exhibit the ordinary tendency 
of an English jury. They will hasten 
toconvict. Their minds will be irritated 
by the reccllection of their own losses, 
arising, on the one hand, out of remedial 
legislation sanctioned by this House, 
and on the other by the action of General 
Buller and my hon. Friend the Member 
for East Mayo. They will be burning 
in the loss to their pockets and the loss 
to their prestige. fis hopeless to ex- 
pect a fair trial from such men and by 
such a system. It is inevitable that you 
will send to the scaffold and the convict 
cell many innocent persons known to 
be innocent by their neighbours—in 
some cases, known to be innocent by the 
authorities. The formation of secret 
societies will be encouraged and fomented 
beyond a doubt; because the people will 
recognize that, for their own safety, it 
is impossible to remain outside either 
the walls of Dublin Castle, on the one 
hand, or the ranks of a secret and cri- 
minal organization on the other. This 
measure sends the popular leaders who 
advise the tenant to ask for a reduction 
of his rent, as well as the tenant who 
asks for that reduction, to the tender 
mercies of one of these Stipendiary Ma- 
gistrates — magistrates who are not 
magistrates according to the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, as you know. 
They are magistrates who are inexperi- 
enced in law, without legal education, 
many of them retired officers of the 
Army, who have failed in other walks 
of life, and who, as a little bit of 
patronage, get dropped into a snug 
berth of this kind. These men will not 
consider whether the law allows them to 
do this, although this Bill allows them 
to do anything. They will only consider 
what their masters—the Government of 
the day—would like them to do; and 
they will deem opposition to the Go- 
vernment policy an offence against this 
Act. The journalist who criticizes the 
action of the Government, or protests 
against landlord tyranny and oppression, 
will meet with the same fate. In fact, 
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there is no loophole of escape for any 

litical movement in Ireland. If this 

ill passes, it would be preposterous 
folly for any politician to attempt to 
cope with the powers which it gives to 
the Government. They will have to 
leave the field to others. I hope—I 
sincerely hope—that there may not be 
others to take that field. I would have 
done much, if I had been able to do 
so, last autumn, to have alleviated the 
stringency of the position in Ireland, to 
have counselled moderation amongst 
the Irish tenants, to have advised them 
to bear any suffering, to have submitted 
to any rack-renting, any eviction, any 
extermination, rather than give the Go- 
vernment the miserable rags ard shreds 
of excuse which they have for this Bill. 
I was confident from the moment that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian directed his gigantic 
talent to the redress of Irish grievances, 
in the only way in which they ever can 
be , and that is by allowing 
the Irish people to redress them for 
themselves—that it was only a question 
of time, and of a very short time, when 
the main principles of this Bill would 
be carried into effect, and would bring 
about a lasting reconciliation and peace 
between the two nations. I believe so 
still. I would still counsel patience. I 
would still urge the Irish people to sub- 
mit to any oppression, to any injustice, 
rather than to retaliate. I would ask 
them to remember the weighty words 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian the other evening, 
when he told them that he and the 
Liberal Party had been enabled to come 
thus far with us, to fight by our side 
against this coercion, because the Irish 
people had remained, as a whole, within 
the limits of legality. I would ask them 
to remember that they ought not to do 
anything to drive the right hon. Gen- 
tleman away from our side, or to in- 
crease his difficulties, or place him in 
any false position with his own country- 
men. Our battle is won in Ireland. 
There may be some suffering to endure. 
There may be some tyranny, perhaps 
much tyranny, yet inflicted upon us— 
petty tyrants are always the most mer- 
ciless—but it will be as nothing com- 
pared with what our people have gone 
through in the past. A little patience, 
a few years of waiting, and these clouds 
will be cleared away. The eternity that 
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is written on this Bill will disappear before 
the brighter time, when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
will be able once more to appeal to thecom- 
mon sense and the sense of justice of the 
people of England, the people of Britain ; 
and when he will receive those full powers 
which will enable him to do justice to 
our country. Yes, I would urge these 
considerations upon our people, and from 
my place in this House I urge them. 
Ireland will have no place for speaking 
in after this Bill passes. The Party who 
have got to gain by violence by going 
beyond the law in Ireland are the pre- 
sent Government. Thisis why they have 
brought forward this Bill to strengthen 
their own miserable position and remain 
in Office for a few months longer. Let 
our people not fall into these toils that 
have been set for them. I greatly fear 
for the result; but, Sir, I will not cease to 
tell the people of Ireland that the situa- 
tion is entirely different for them from 
what it was five or six years ago, and 
that victory for them is certain and se- 
cure. I believe that our people, as a 
whole, will bear in patience those suffer- 
ings and tribulations which are un- 
doubtedly before them for the present, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian will find that 
his hand has not been sullied in the 
great and glorious work which he has 
undertaken. I beg to move the Amend- 
ment which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will immediately resolve itself into 
a Committee to consider the state of Ireland.” 
—( Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.): I should not again have ventured 
to intrude on the House in the course of 
this debate had it not been for the earlier 
part of the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down—the least elo- 
quent but not the least important part 
of that important statement. It is not 
my business to comment on what I ven- 
ture to think is the extreme inconve- 
nience of the course which has been 
taken in deferring to the fifth night of 
this debate and the ninth night of our 
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debates on the introduction of this Bill 
the Amendment which has been moved. 
It is my duty to comment, however, on 
the extreme inconvenience to which the 
House is put by the course which the hon. 
Gentleman has adopted in discussing, in 
the course of his speech, three Bills, not 
one of which is before the House, and 
with regard to one of which nothing but 
the vaguest and most general statement 
has been made to Members of the 
House, or to Members of the other 
House. The hon. Gentleman began by 
discussing the land proposals of the Go- 
vernment in general terms outside of 
which I shall not travel. And what was 
the attitude he took up? It was most 
significant. Nobody could have listened 
to the words that he spoke on that sub- 
ject without seeing that he meant to 
give the most determined and strenuous 
opposition to the land proposals of the 
Government, whatever these proposals 
may be, and that he intends to devote 
the unequalled power he possesses in 
Ireland to defeat the operation of any 
salutary measure which the Government 
may have the good fortune to pass. 
What title has he to take such a course ? 
Are the measures that we are proposing 
of so narrow and jejune a character as 
not to deserve a respectful consideration 
from hon. Members below the Gangway? 
The hon. Member for Cork alluded to 
the efforts that he made in this House 
last autumn in order to prevent unjust 
evictions. If the proposals of the hon. 
Member himself had been carried, it is 
matter of common knowledge and noto- 
riety that some of the most distressing 
scenes at evictions during the winter 
would not have been prevented. He 
reproached us for not carrying out the 
recommendations of the Cowper Com- 
mission. I state boldly in this House 
that neither the proposal which the hon. 
Member for Cork made last autumn, 
nor the proposal of the Cowper Commis- 
sion that we rejected, and to which the 
hon. Member for Cork and the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite pin their faith, 
would offer relief in the matter of evic- 
tions of tenants in Ireland as extensive 
as the proposals which we have intro- 
duced in ‘‘another place.” Therefore, 
if the hon. Member had so much 
at heart the welfare of the Irish ten- 
antry, of which he poses in the House 
as the chief protector, he would 
not be the man to proclaim our Land 
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policy a failure even before it is in- 
troduced into this House. He told us 
that he objected altogether to our land 
proposals, although he had not the least 
conception of what they were ; but he also 
told us that he always was a conscien- 
tious convert to the principle of settling 
the Irish Land Question by some great 
measure of purchase. 

Mr. PARNELL: I did not say I al- 
together objected to the plan of the 
Government. As a matter of fact, I 
approved of it as regarded the lease- 
holders. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I was not then 
speaking of the leaseholders. 

Mr. PARNELL: If we are to judge 
by the words used by Lord Cadogan as 
to leaseholders, the Government propose 
to take the words from my Bill of last 
Session. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The hon. Gen- 
tleman must be aware that in the re- 
marks I was making I was not alluding 
to that point at all, but to those other 
provisions of the Bill, by which it will, 
we hope, be made impossible henceforth 
that for non-payment of an unjust rent 
which a tenant is prevented from paying 
from no fault of his own that tenant 
shall suffer the extreme penalty of evic- 
tion. That the hon. Member describes 
as a measure for stabbing the Irish ten- 
ant in the back. He has confessed him- 
self a convert of long standing to the 
solution of the Irish Question by a sys- 
tem of land purchase, and yet, with that 
conviction in his mind, and not knowing 
what our proposals are, he has given 
the Government, and given the House 
and the country fair warniag that he 
means, as far as in him lies, to make 
our land scheme a total failure. In the 
words of the hon. Member for Cork, I 
think there is a warning to be found, 
which the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian would do well to lay to heart. 
The hon. Member for Cork has clearly 
given us to understand that it depends 
on him and on his Friends whether a 
scheme of land purchase, which involves 
some repayment of instalments by the 
tenant, shall succeed or not. 

Mr. PARNELL: I did not say that 
at all. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: The hon. Gen- 
tleman implied it. [‘‘No!”] Thehon. 
Gentleman who interrupts me cannot 
have listened to the hon. Member. The 
hon, Member for Cork implied that he 
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would use his influence to prevent the 
tenants from paying the instalments— 
[‘**No!”]—under our land purchase 
scheme, because the price would be un- 
fair. That line of argument contains, 
in my judgment, a warning which the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
should well consider; because what does 
it imply? It implies that whatever 
settlement you choose to make with Ire- 
land—be it called Home Rule, be it not 
called Home Rule—a part of which is 
that the tenantry shall repay by instal- 
ments loans given, no matter how, it will 
be in the power, and it may be in the 
will, of the hon. Member for Cork and 
his Friends to come and make that plan 
a failure, and by that means put such a 
pressure on the Government of the day 
that any fresh terms can be exacted from 
the people of this country. It is quite 
true, it may be said, that the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian is going to 
make a settlement so entirely satisfac- 
tory to the people of Ireland that there 
will never be any temptation to use the 
means that I have adverted to. But 
although the scheme may be accepted 
gratefully by hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, and although they may loyally 
adhere to it, I ask what security can you 
have that they or their successors may 
not some day find it inconvenient to carry 
out their part of the bargain, and put on 
the Government the pressure of which 
he has given us to-night so candid and, 
I may add, so formidable a description. 
In the rest of his speech the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork almost entirely confined 
himself to criticizing my remarks in 
opening this debate, and I cannot be 
altogether silent as to some of the criti- 
cisms that he passed upon me. He 
began by criticizing, in very severe terms, 
the way in which Mr. Forster’s Act of 
1881 was used. It is not my business 
to defend the administration of Mr. 
Forster’s Act. The Gentlemen who 
passed that Act sit opposite. Let them 
defend the manner in which it was ad- 
ministered. Then he went on to com- 
ment on the poverty of the statistics 
which I had given the House. That 
is a topic which has been largely 
worked by hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
but I would remind those who may be 
ignorant of it, that if we have not fol- 
lowed the precedent of Mr. Forster in 
1881 we have followed the precedent 
of the right hon. Member for Mid 
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Lothian in 1870. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian, in 1870, gave no 
special statistics to the House. He con- 
tented himself, as we are contenting our- 
selves, with the very full and copious 
Parliamentary Papers that lie on the 
Table of this House and that are in the 
hands of hon. Gentlemen; but, as we 
are upon the Act of 1870, may I venture 
respectfully to express my astonishment 
at the description of that Act given by 
the hon. Member for Cork. I have 
pointed out that crime in Ireland at this 
moment is far greater than it was when 
the right hon. Gentleman passed the Act 
of 1870. [‘*No.”] That is so. But, 
says the hon. Member, the Act of 1870 
was as mild as milk compared with the 
Bill that is now being brought in. I do 
not know what the hon. Gentleman’s 
view of mildness may be. He told us 
that the Act of 1870 consisted of two 
clauses. [Mr. Parneru: I said a few 
clauses.| I would remind the House 
that it consisted of 40 clauses; and 
among the clauses of that Act, which 
was as mild as milk, we find, as is also 
found in our Bill, a provision to examine 
witnesses where no person is charged. 
Then there is the provision—which is 
not in our Bill—for the search of houses 
without warrant for documents; also a 
provision—which is not in our Bill—for 
arresting persons who are out at night ; 
also a power to change the venue; then 
a power—not to be found in our Bill— 
of apprehending witnesses; and also a 
power of summary jurisdiction in regard 
to certain offences, given, not to two 
Stipendiary Magistrates, but to two ordi- 
nary magistrates at Petty Sessions, to 
pass sentences of imprisonment with 
hard labour. And who are those magi- 
strates in Petty Sessions who were to 
have summary jurisdiction over those 
offences under the Act of 1870? The 
hon. Member has commented in very 
severe terms on the Irish Stipendiary 
Magistrates. He tells us that they are 
the mere creatures of the Executive Go- 
vernment. Whether they are so or not, 
they are the tribunal which the late Go- 
vernment adopted in 1882. But, ascom- 
pared with these Irish Stipendiary Magi- 
strates, who arethe ordinary magistrates? 
Why, they are the landlords, who the 
hon. Member is never tired of telling us 
are the curse of Ireland—who are the 
people against whom all the agitation of 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway is 
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directed; and it is within their hands 
that right hon. Gentlemen opposite left 
the power of summary conviction, and 
the ability to inflict six months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. The hon. Gen- 
tleman made an eloquent attack on those 
provisions of our Bill which may be 
used against the Press when it incites to 
illegal acts. Why, under the Act of 
1870, it was in the power of the Govern- 
ment to confiscate the whole newspaper 
and plant. |An hon. Memper: After 
warning. | ill the hon. Member say 
that if we had inserted that qualification 
in our Press clause, he would not have 
treated it with derision? So much for 
the provisions of that Act which the 
hon. Member for Cork described as mild 
as milk. He went on to comment, in 
very severe language, on the manner in 
which I selected certain charges of the 
Judges and omitted the charges of other 
Judges. Whether an argument is legiti- 
mate or not depends upon whether it 
makes for the conclusion which it is used 
to establish. What was the conelusion ? 
That crime prevailed all over Ireland ? 
Not so. I said that the charges in Gai- 
way, Limerick, Mayo, Cork, and Kerry, 
showed that those counties, a third of 
the area of Ireland, are in a very dis- 
turbed state; and I say that no attack 
on these learned Judges will suffice to 
disturb the fact that when they made 
those charges, they had before them 
adequate evidence for what they said. 
They discharged properly the duty im- 
— upon them by their high functions. 

may observe that hon. Gentlemen, 
when a Judge says anything which 
they do not approve, describe him as 
partial and a political partizan ; but, 
when he says anything about the absence 
of crime, they are happy to quote him. 
It is another illustration of the remark- 
able fact of which we have had evidence, 
that every witness who gives evidence 
against hon. Gentlemen is a liar, and 
everyone who gives evidence in their 
favour is an example of impartiality 
and fairness. The hon: Member for 
Cork appears to think that, because 
crime is limited, we ought not to bring 
in a Crimes Bill for Ireland. Let 
me remind him that if crime is limited, 
our Crimes Bill is limited also. We take 
powers in our Bill to limit the area of 
its operation, according as it is found 
that crime prevails. Therefore, the ar- 
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nanos is ped — should be re- 
jected, is not applicable to our als. 
The hon. Munkes criticized iy Oa 
eases to which I have referred. [| Cries 
of **Three cases!” ] Well, he so con- 
trived to put the case so as to read two 
descriptions of one case, and if I had 
not risen in my place and called atten- 
tion to the fact, every Member I ven- 
ture to say would have thought he was 
dealing with a second case. [ Cries of 
“Three cases! ” 

Mr. PARNELL: It was two cases. 
I read, I think, three letters, and they 
had reference to two cases. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member is quite right. They were 
Hogan’s case and Clarke’s case. What 
he said was, that there was a friend on 
the jury. I thought that was a very 
interesting fact in support of my con- 
tention, that wherever there is a particu- 
lar case you are sure to have a partizan 
jury, and that in the end justice will be 
defeated. 

Mx. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Was a charge of fraud 
against a maltster a partizan case ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, I shall 
modify my statement. I gave a parti- 
cular case, and I stated there was a 
failure of justice. The hon. Gentleman 
quoted a lawyer who said that there 
was no failure of justice. My authority 
was the Judge. Then as to the County 
Tipperary, I referred to cases of failure 
of justice in Tipperary. Why? Because 
it was specially mentioned as a quiet 
county. There is no difficulty in getting 
cases of failure of justice in Kerry, Gal- 
way, Limerick, and Cork ; but I thought 
it would be interesting to show that in 
a county said to be quiet and in a satis- 
factory condition, even there failures of 
justice were constantly arising. In Gal- 
way, Cork, and Limerick, the Judges 
had postponed the cases because there 
was no jury to be found capable of 
giving a proper verdict. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) asked, whether the Assizes 
had not been postponed because the 
time for the Assizes had expired ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have stated 
the facts; but I may call attention to 
the singular mode this is of carrying on 
a debate. Hon. Members opposite are 
not content with occupying a legitimate 
share of the time of the House. they 
must needs disturb me in the midst of 
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my argument. I will not detain the 
House much longer; but I ask does any- 
one doubt, in face of the Papers before 
the House, that crime is increasing? 
Does anyone doubt that juries cannot 
be trusted in Party cases? Does any- 
one doubt that intimidation and Boy- 
cotting exist on a large scale and ought 
to be put down? Does anyone doubt 
that? [‘* Yes!” from the Irish Members, 
and renewed Ministerial cheers.| Then I 
presume those who doubt it did not 
listen to the speech of the hon. Member 
for North Fermanagh(Mr.W. Redmond), 
who boasted thatthe system of Boycotting 
was so deeply ingrained in the Irish 
people, and had reached such an ad- 
mirable pitch, that now it was not neces- 
sary for the leaders to raise a finger. 
The system, he said, would go on of 
itself. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) said, the Government had stated 
that they were basing their Bill on the 
fact of Boycotting in Ireland. What 
he said was that previous Coercion Bills 
did not put down Boycotting, and that 
this Bill would also fail to reach it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member refers to another part of his 
speech; but his interruption does not 
touch my allegation. The hon. Member 
for Cork described this Bill in language 
which would not be exaggerated if it 
applied to Poland and the Czar. Does 
anyone suppose that, under this Bill, 
any innocent man will be shut up? 
[Cries of ‘*Yes!”] Does the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. John Morley) think 
that ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne): Yes. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Does he 
think it probable ? 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Yes. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman next him (Sir 
William Harcourt) think it probable ? 
If so, what made him pass a Bill in 
comparison with which our Bill is, in 
many respects, very mild. Our Bill will 
not punish a single innocent individual. 
What it will do, I trust, among other 
things, is to free from undeserved 
punishment the various victims now 
suffering under the tyranny of the Na- 
tional League. There are 830 gentle- 
men now suffering Boycotting. I leave 
out of account their families; I leave 
out of account all pergons who, without 
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being Boycotted, are afraid to do any- 
thing to bring punishment upon them ; 
I leave out of account all those, to use 
the peculiar words of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian, who suffer 
from intimidation proper; and I ask 
whether we ought not to set ourselves 
resolutely to the task of saving these 
innocent persons from the penalties and 
the bondage under which they labour in 
spite of the law as it exists? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said that, in his opinion, the Bill would 
deprive a large portion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects of rights which were 
highly valued in England. It appeared 
probable, owing to the political com- 
bination which now existed in the 
House, that this most mischievous Bill 
would pass. Those amongst English 
Members who were opposed to it felt 
that if it was all they could do, the 
least they could do was to make a pro- 
test, ineffectual and unavailing though 
it might be, against the wrong that was 
about to be done in permanently de- 
priving the Irish people of liberties en- 
joyed and highly valued by their fellow- 
citizens in England. They were told 
the other day by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland that the Bill was ‘ extreme,” 
but now it appeared to be quite a mild 
measure. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that he 
had referred to his speech, and had found 
that he had used the word “ extreme,” 
attributed to him by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian, with regard to 
only one clause. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that hon. 
Members might be excused if they 
weighted the Bill with the extreme 
character put upon it by the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. He understood the 
Chief Secretary to urge that in political 
cases, Irish juries could not be relied 
upon to give verdicts according to the 
evidence, and yet it was those very cases 
that the right hon. Gentleman intended 
to leave to be tried in Ireland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that his 
statement was, that wherever Party feel- 
ing ran high, Irish juries could not be 
trusted to give verdicts according to the 
evidence; and, therefore, it was pro- 
posed in certain cases to change the 
venue to this country, where the same 
Party feeling did not exist, and juries 
were not subject to the same intimida- 
tion. 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, what could 
be meaat in Ireland by Party questions if 
they were not political? [Mr. A. J. Bat- 
rour: Agrarian.] If trials for treason, 
sedition, and seditious libel were to be left 
to juries in Ireland, why were trials for 
other offences to be brought to England ? 
Surely, the offences named were essen- 
tially of a Party character. The Chief 
Secretary, when challenged for his 
authority with reference to some statis- 
ties of crime which he thought justified 
the Bill, said he made the statement 
upon his official responsibility, having 
reasonably satisfied himself of the value 
of the evidence upon which he based 
the statement. But it was not his re- 
sponsibility that was in question—it was 
the responsibility of that House, which 
was asked to vote the powers to him. 
When the right hon. Gentleman asked 
them to change the law permanently, he 
ought to adduce better evidence than 
statements made upon his official respon- 
sibility. It was for the House, and not 
merely for the right hon. Gentleman, to 
be satisfied as to the necessity for the 
measure. It was worse than useless to 
charge upon the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian and his Government that, 
in previous times, they introduced Coer- 
cion Bills, when the whole reason for 
the present Ministry being in power 
was, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
proposed a remedy, knowing that coer- 
cion had failed. Practically, they had 
been told that crime and outrage were 
less, because the National League was 
stronger; and the Chief Secretary had 
attributed this partly to what he called 
the unequalled power of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork. But why did not the Go- 
vernment deal with the hon. Member for 
Cork frankly? If it be true that it were 
he and his Colleagues alone who were 
responsible, why did not the Govern- 
ment do what ‘ory Governments in the 
past had had the courage to do against 
rebellious persons—namely, introduce a 
Bill of Attainder against him and them, 
and not punish all the rest of the nation 
by perpetual deprivation of their rights? 
Boycotting had not increased of late. 
There was as much when the Govern- 
ment came into Office as there was now. 
There never was a more wretched case 
presented for a Coercion Bill, and cer- 
tainly for a Coercion Bill that was in 
tended to be permanent. The Govern- 
ment ought to have tried remedies before 
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attempting to apply punishment. In the 
very face of their own witnesses, and 
the recommendation that existing evils 
should be dealt with by remedial le- 
gislation, it was a blunder to attempt 
to take away rights which we in this 
country had valued for centuries, not 
because men had been incited to the 
use of arms, but because men had ex- 
erted themselves to the uttermost within 
the limits of the law to prevent crimes 
of violence while they defended their 
own rights. He had heard the Leader 
of the House say, in words which might 
have been a menace if they had come 
from other lips, that the second reading 
of the Bill was to be carried before the 
ordinary Easter Holidays. What would 
be the effect of this Bill? The Govern- 
ment might suppress public meetings 
and arrest Members; but they would 
only secure an outward appearance of 
order. Force was no remedy. To hold 
the contrary was to believe in the old 
system of brute provocation, which never 
failed to excite vengeance. The Govern- 
ment wanted to hurry this Bill through 
the House. Was this to prevent the 
country from speaking out upon it? He 
believed they were to be asked to read 
the measure a second time before Easter 
in order that the country might be pre- 
vented from speaking out upon it. There 
were many men who voted against the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
last year because they feared the burden 
of his Land Purchase scheme; but 
their protest would assuredly be heard 
against a Bill which compensated land- 
lords who, causing the wrong, had 
increased the burdens of the over- 
weighted British taxpayer. He felt he 
should be untrue to the constituency 
which elected him, and to the wider 
constituency for which he had a right to 
speak, and from which he undertook to 
bring messages to that House before 
long, unless he at least said that he re- 
garded this Bill as one of the most 
shameful and indefensible violations of 
liberty that had ever been attempted by 
any Government within the last cen- 
tury. 

Mr. EVELYN (Deptford): Sir, having 
the honour to represent a constituency 
containing a considerable Irish element, 
I trust that the House will allow me, in 
a = few words, to state the reasons 
why I feel bound to vote against the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell). Notwith- 


standing such vehement invectives and 
imputations as we have just heard from 
the Junior Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh), public opinion in the 
country will, I think, acknowledge that, 
in bringing forward the present measure, 
Her Majesty’s Government were ac- 
tuated by high and conscientious mo- 
tives. To me, individually, it is a 
matter of regret that, without any 
pressing or proved necessity, a measure 
should have been introduced which, in 
some of its clauses, at least, is acknow- 
ledged to be an extreme measure of 
exceptional legislation for Ireland. Yet 
it must be evident to candid and impar- 
tial minds that, since the action taken 
by the Government is not the easiest or 
most convenient from a Party point of 
view, and since it was sure to lead to a 
strenuous opposition in this House, and 
to a stormy agitation in the country, 
that action must have been prompted 
simply by a sense of what its authors 
deemed to be their duty. The attacks 
on the Government during the present 
debate have proceeded from two of the 
four minorities into which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) has declared that 
the House is divided—that is, from the 
Irish Party on the one hand, and, on 
the other, from the regular Opposition. 
Now, with regard to the Irish Party, it 
must be admitted that, in opposing coer- 
cion, they have been straightforward 
and consistent. In attacking the Govern- 
ment they are acting within their right ; 
and though their language may be some- 
what strong, some allowance should be 
made for the Oriental fervour of the 
Irish temperament; and I, for one, 
would not be disposed to connect the 
Irish Party with crime, or be too hard 
on them for speeches delivered in this 
House during the excitement of debate, 
or at agitated public meetings in the 
country. Admitting, as I do, their 
honesty of purpose, I am willing to be- 
lieve in their disclaimer of all sympathy 
with crime. But the language of the 
regular Opposition is scarcely entitled 
to the same indulgent consideration. 
And when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian rises in his 
place on the Front q ey Bench, 
and, in solemn tones, lectures down on 
the present occupants of the Treasury 
Bench, as if in this matter of Irish coer- 
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cion they were sinners above all the 
Galileans. I cannot quite agree with 
the hon. Member for Northampton 
that there is anything unfair in re- 
minding the Member for Mid Lothian 
that his culpability is greater than that 
of any Gentleman in this House, not 
excepting the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby. The hon. Member 
for Cork, in the eloquent and impres- 
sive speech delivered by him this even- 
ing, favoured us with a laboured 
analysis of this Irish Coercion Bill of 
the Government, which is not yet 
printed. He also contended that the 
Gladstonian Coercion Act of 1870 was 
less stringent in its provisions than the 
Bill now under discussion. But on that 
articular point he was completely re- 
uted by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour); and I cannot but feel sur- 
prised that the hon. Member for Cork, 
who is usually more careful, should have 
committed himself to a statement so in- 
accurate, that it seems to have been 
made at haphazard. Then the hon. 
Member for Cork adverted, at consider- 
able length, to some jury cases, and to 
a Land Bill of the Government which is 
now before the other House; but it is 
somewhat remarkable that, throughout 
the whole of his speech, he scarcely 
made a passing allusion to the Amend- 
ment which he brought forward. Now, 
in bringing forward that Amendment, 
I have no doubt that the hon. Member 
for Cork acted in accordance with Con- 
stitutional precedent; but though the 
Amendment taken by itself may be per- 
fectly regular, yet it seems open to the 
imputation of being perfectly unprac- 
tical. We have already, in the Reports 
of Commissions and in the Returns laid 
laid on the Table of the House, ample 
information as to the state of Ireland. 
To go into Committee of the Whole 
House on that subject would be a mere 
waste of time. The Amendment then 
viewed by itself is simply obstructive ; 
it is a part of a policy of delay, a policy 
scarcely worthy, if I may say so, of the 
hon. Member for Cork. But, Sir, when 
I consider the Amendment not by itself, 
but connection with the violent and in- 
temperate attacks on the Government 
which have characterized this discus- 
sion, then the whole matter clearly re- 
solves itself into a challenge of con- 
fidence in the present Government. We, 
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on this side of the House, have to meet 
an attempt to overthrow the present Ad- 
ministration, and to replace it by a 
Ministry presided over by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian. Such an attempt, if successful, 
would not, in my humble judgment, tend 
to the public advantage. It is true that, 
as an Unionist, and in the interest of 
the Union itself, I deplore the revival 
of coercion in a permanent form, and 
the departure from the policy of Lord 
Carnarvon in 1885. During my Election 
contests in 1885 and 1886, [ encountered 
the arguments of my able and eloquent 
Oriental antagonist, Mr. Lalmohun 
Ghose, by maintaining that coercion 
was a thing of the past, and that the 
Imperial Parliament would do for Ire- 
land all, and more than all, that she 
could expect from a Native Parliament 
at College Green. A similar line was 
adopted by other Conservative candi- 
dates; but, henceforth, I fear, that we 
must look abroad for other argu- 
ments in support of the Union. 
The adoption of the Amendment could 
but lead to delay, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton has truly said 
that the Billis ‘sure to pass.” Then, 
why should all English and Scotch legis- 
lation, why should all legislation affect- 
ing the working classes of the United 
Kingdom, be indefinitely postponed, in 
order to prolong an useless discussion, 
which can only end in one way, as hon. 
Members have already made up their 
minds? And be it remembered, also, that 
though this particular Bill is new, yet 
the subject itself has been discussed since 
the beginning of the century; and the 
present Bill is said to be the 87th Coer- 
cion Bill since the Union, and is based 
on the same principles as former mea- 
sures of the same character. Let that 
which must be done, whether right or 
wrong, be done quickly. Surely, the 
prolongation of this discussion would 
not be advantageous either to Ireland, 
or to the Irish Party in this House. 
Surely, it would be better to get rid of 
this painful subject, and to proceed 
without delay to the consideration of 
the remedial measures which are to 
follow. To those measures I look for- 
ward with confidence, hoping and be- 
lieving that they may not only complete 
and perfect the Land Acts of 1881 and 
1885, but also succeed in restoring to 
distracted Ireland the blessings of 
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tranquillity, prosperity, and content- 
ment. 

Mr. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.) said, 
he felt bound to enter his protest against 
this Bill. After waiting for eight months 
to see what the Government were going 
to do for the Irish people to combat the 
proposals of the ex-Prime Minister, 
they had nothing before the country 
but a Coercion Bill. The Irish had 
looked to the Government for bread; 
but they had given thema stone. He 
looked upon the Bill introduced by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) as being nothing 
more nor less than a humiliating con- 
fession that the Conservative Party were 
unable to govern Ireland by the use of 
Constitutional means. It seemed to him 
disastrous that in this Jubilee year a 
Conservative Government should be en- 
gaged in passing a Coercion Bill for 
some of Her Majesty’s subjects. What 
a sight this must be for the inhabitants 
of the Colonies! The British Empire 
was a grand one—one of the grandest 
the world had ever seen—and, on the 
whole, it was governed better than any 
other. But there was one very black 
spot on it, and the black spot was in the 
United Kingdom. Many had been the 
experiments tried with regard to the 
government of Ireland, and these had 
all been disastrous failures. What did 
history teach us? Why, that the only 
time Ireland was tranquil and pros- 
perous was when the people of that 
country had the opportunity of managing 
their own affairs. In the short time of 
the Grattan Parliament the people of 
Ireland were more prosperous and more 
contented than at any other period. And 
now the Government had introduced a 
Bill which was a barrier, a dam, to keep 
back the great tide of emancipation. 
But it would only last for a short time, 
and then it would be swept away like 
chaff before the wind. The Irish people 
had never despaired, even in their 
darkest hours, that they would gain 
back their liberties which had been 
taken from them. They heard very 
much about self-government, and they 
heard that this was the period of self- 
government, and yot what was the fact 
with regard to Ireland? There were 
five-sixths of the Representatives of Ire- 
land who came to that House with a 
demand for Home Rule ; but there were 
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also other Members from Ireland, from 
England, from Scotland, and, he was 
sorry to say, a few even from liberty- 
loving Wales, who stood up and said to 
the Irish people—‘“‘ You shall not hare 
your desires.” Why should that be so? 
The majority of the Irish Representa- 
tives had no more to do with the go- 
vernment of Ireland than they had to 
do with the government of Japan. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, in introducing his Bill, referred to 
the National League. He (Mr. Thomas) 
could not condemn the National League 
as the Chief Secretary had done. But 
if the National League was to be com- 
plained of in this respect, it was easy 
todo away with it. It would not need 
any prosecutions to bring about that re- 
sult. All that was needed was the 
establishment of a National Assembly 
in Ireland, and then the National League 
would cease to exist. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N. W.) said, he was of opinion that 
the Government had not exercised the 
powers with which they were already 
invested for the government of Ireland, 
and therefore he objected to their coming 
to Parliament for exceptional legislation. 
There was one conclusion which all per- 
sons who had noticed the facts must 
come to, and that was that the Govern- 
ment up to the present moment had dis- 
played the most lamentable vacillation 
and want of determination in conduct- 
ing the affairs of Ireland. It was not 
during the Government of the late Prime 
Minister, it was not during the Chief 
Secretaryship of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
(Mr. J. Morley), that they had the lamen- 
table spectacle of a high judicial official 
declaring that the Government were tam- 
pering with the law. It was not during 
the Chief Secretaryship of his right hon. 
Friend that they had the occasion of the 
removal of a prisoner to gaol trans- 
formed into a triumphant progress in 
Ireland. It was a very common thing 
for hon. Members on the Government 
side of the House to say that the Liberal 
Party were indifferent to the cause of 
law and order. He held that the cause 
of law and order was of as high moment 
to Gentlemen who sat on the Liberal 
Benches of the House as it was to hon. 
Members opposite; but the Liberal 
Party had different opinions as to what 
law and order meant. They did not 
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think law and order were best illus- 
trated by the laconic telegram of a Go- 
vernment official, who, with flippant 
brutality, directed the police to “shoot 
them if they resist.” They did not 
think the cause of law and order was 
best served by confiding the Adminis- 
trative Government to the hands of 
gentlemen, a typical representative of 
whom met with the severest rebuke from 
a great English Judge for having in- 
cited to disorder and violence in Belfast. 
He should like to contrast the position 
which the Government had now taken 
up on the Irish Question with that 
taken up by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) in a speech which he 
delivered a short time ago, and in which 
he was supposed to disclose the policy 
of the Government on the Irish Ques- 
tion. The noble Lord declared his belief 
that rents throughout Ireland were not 
too high, but notwithstanding that be- 
lief the Government proposed to make 
an inquiry, and if they found asa result 
of the inquiry that rents were too high 
they should take measures to meet the 
evil. But now that the Government 
Commission had made a Report and de- 
clared that not only were the ordinary 
rents throughout the country too high, 
but that the judicial rents also were too 
high, and when it was admitted by the 
right hon. Member opposite that the 
cause of the agitation in Ireland was 
the inability of tenants to pay the ex- 
isting rents, the Government met the 
case with a demand for coercion. [ Cries 
of ‘Oh, oh!” } He contended that the 
Liberal policy was the more statesmau- 
like, more straightforward, plainer, and 
more common-sense, because the Liberal 
policy would at once remove the cause 
of the disorder, and would thereby 
render recourse to the odious system of 
coercion unnecessary. It would be in- 
teresting for the House to compare the 
position taken up by the distinguished 
statesman whose loss they all regretted 
so much—Mr. Forster—with that now 
taken up by the Chief Secretary. When 
Mr. Forster brought forward the Coer- 
cion Bill of 1881, under very similar 
circumstances to the present, the Land 
League being then said to be paramount 
as the National League was said to be 
now, he gave the House statistics of 
crime, which showed that in the last 
three months of 1880 there were no 
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fewer than 1,696 agrarian crimes com- 
mitted; and in, when the Coercion 
Bill of 1882 was brought in, he showed 
that in the last three months of 1881 the 
number of agrarian offences amounted 
to 1,417. But what did the statistics of 
to-day show? Why, that the number 
of agrarian offences for the last three 
months of 1886 had fallen as low as 162; 
and that was the state of things which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J, Balfour) 
wished to persuade the House demanded 
a stringent measure of coercion. They 
were now, however, told that the Go- 
vernment did not rest the necessity for 
their Bill upon agrarian crime. All 
he could say was that, in 1881, Mr. 
Forster told the House that he rested 
his demand for the Coercion Bill of that 
day entirely upon the abnormal existence 
of agrarian crime ; and at the same time 
he told the House that after mature con- 
sideration he had come to the conclusion 
that it was not a wise expedient or 
practicable to legislate againt Boycotting. 
He (Mr. Atherley-Jones) admitted that 
Boycotting was an offence the existence 
of which should be deplored, but at the 
same time he could not fail to recognize 
the fact that tenants were driven to have 
recourse to Boycotting in self-defence ; 
and that far more blame was to be 
attached to those who, by cruel and 
tyrannical conduct, drove the poor people 
into the commission of offences than 
there was to the poor people who had 
recourse to somewhat primeval remedies 
for the evils under which they were 
groaning. By the powers which the 
Government were conferring upon Re- 
sident Magistrates to punish acts or 
omissions they were creating crimes 
which were not to be found in the 
Statute Book; and the Magistrates to 
whom that extraordinary power was 
conferred were entirely dependent upon 
the Executive Government, and were 
selected from a class who were hostile to 
the people and aliens in blood, in 
religions, and in socialinstincts. Those 
were most objectionable and dangerous 
powers to confer upon such a class of 
men. But that wasnot all. There was 
also conferred upon those same men a 
most arbitrary power over the Press. 
Any one of them would be able to send 
a newspaper editor to prison for six 
months upon the very indefinite charge 
of inciting to commit an offence. He 
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admitted to the full that juries in Ire. 
land were influenced by bias; but they 
were proposing to take the trials of 
offenders from juries influenced ia favour 
of the tenant to juries influenced in 
favour of the landlord. Therefore such 
a proposal was neither just nor reason- 
able. They also proposed to send men 
for trial in England. That proposition 
had not been received with considerable 
enthusiasm on the other side; it meant 
that a man was to be brought over to 
England charged with a crime, labelled 
as it were by the Government with the 
declaration that he ought to be convicted, 
but would not be in his own country. 
He went for trial with a rope round his 
neck. He understood that the Lord 
Lieutenant sitting in Council was to have 
the power of declaring any association 
an illegal association, and any person 
connected with such an association as 
committing an offence under the Act. 
They were committing to a political 
executive officer the judicial function of 
deciding whether certain acts were 
offences under the Act, which was con- 
trary to all the history of jurisprudence, 
and an enormity which could not be 
contemplated without condemning the 
whole of the proposals. It was very 
difficult at this stage of the debate to say 
anything new, but he would appeul 
to hon, Members opposite to pause be- 
fore they committed themselves to that 
coercion. He appealed to them to con- 
sider whether it was by such methods 
that they were likely to maintain the 
union between the two countries. He 
would quote the words of one whom he 
would still cali one of their great Leaders 
—the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Central Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright)—which seemed singularly ap- 
propriate to the present occasion. The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 


** You would not have a word of it changed 
nor touched, and yet, strange to say, everybody 
but your own party believes that your policy 
makes union absolutely impossible, that you 
conduct the affairs of Ireland on such principles 
that you create a sense of wrong which over- 
rides all written words and all parchment 
covenants.” 


He would also recall to the memory of 
the House the eloquent wordsof the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), 
when he appealed to them to stand by 
him in that great Constitutional conflict. 
So far as the decorum of debate and the 
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dignity of the House permitted, the 
ant stand by him ; but they had little 
hope, while there was the force of Libe- 
ral Unionists or Liberal Coercionists 
against them, of being able to obtain 
much in the House. But they knew 
that before long they would be able to 
meet hon. Members opposite when the 
great inquest of the nation was made. 
At Liverpool the Liberal Unionists had 
seen the handwriting on the wall, and 
they believed that, notwithstanding that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham had constituted 
himself gratuitous election agent to the 
Conservative Party, they would, when 
they came before the country, be suc- 
cessful in reversing the verdict which 
was the result of accident on the last 
occasion, and in placing the union be- 
tween the two countries on the perma- 
nent and suitable foundations of mutual 
goodwill and respect. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, that the Government asked for 
special privileges, but did not tell why 
they asked forthem. They appealed to 
the House to give them extraordinary 
powers for extraordinary purposes; and 
when Members objected, the Govern- 
ment said—“ You do not know what the 
powers are. Pass the Bill.”” That im- 
plied a faith in right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite which he, for one, did net feel. 
Liberal Members were blamed because 
they did not repudiate Boycotting, maim- 
ing, andsoon. But that was pretended 
indignation, because hon. Gentlemen 
opposite knew ania well that, whe- 
ther English, Irish, Scotch, or Welsh, 
they all equally repudiated those crimes. 
But since the beginning of the world 
there never had been a popular uprising 
against oppression in which the hands 
of some of those who were seeking for 
liberty had not been stained at some 
time or other with righteous blood. 
What was the difficulty? Between two 
parts of this great nation an animosity 
existed which was shocking and painful. 
It was getting worse and worse, because 
Gentlemen opposite strove to keep up a 
Paper Union. It had developed into 
opposition to the law, and the Queen’s 
writ had almost ceased to run in Ire- 
land. A friend made it a matter of com- 
plaint to him the other day that if a Land 
Bill were granted to the Irish people 
they would still demand Home Rule. 
Of course they would. A Land Bill 
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was only part of the demand they made. 
They must go to the root of the matter 
if they wished to deal effectually with 
it, and the root of the matter was to give 
the people of Ireland the power of self- 
government. The description given of 
the state of Ireland by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was not a whit overdrawn. 
He said that in every part of Ireland the 
triumph of lawlessness was complete. 
That was a pitiable fact for them to re- 
cognize; but the Government, because 
they were infatuated withcoercion, were 
trying to secure the continuance of the 
mischiefs that had produced the present 
deplorable state of things. The remedy 
of the Government was force, and force 
alone. The way in which their Bills 
were introduced showed what the Go- 
vernment meant. First came the Closure, 
then the Coercion Bill, and then the 
Land Bill. They ought to have begun 
the other way, and produced the reme- 
dial measure first, when, perhaps, the 
others might have become unnecessary. 
It seemed as if the real object of the Bill 
before the House was not so much to 
amend the Criminal Law in Ireland, as 
to enable the landlords to get their May 
rents. There was, no doubt, great dis- 
affection in Ireland; but not so much as 
there was, and crime and outrage had also 
decreased. The true reason of this dimi- 
nution was that for some time past the 
Irish people had understood that there 
was a large and an increasing number of 
people in England who were determined 
to give them a fair chance of govern- 
ing themselves, if they would do so 
in harmony with the Union and 
with this great Empire. They be- 
lieved the Irish people meant to do 
so, and they were, therefore, ready to 
trust them. They were ready to adopt 
this remedy because they believed that 
the great evil that the Government had 
adduced as a reason for their Bill had 
been produced, fostered, and nourished 
by the very coercion which they now 
sought to make permanent. For genera- 
tions the wealth, the rank, the power, 
and the intelligence of Ireland had been 
all on one side; yet the masses of the 
people, who were poor, ignorant, down- 
coien were beating them after all. 
Obedience to the law had been spoken 
of as a very valuable thing to obtain 
in Ireland ; but there were some things 
still more valuable—namely, to insure 
the loyalty of the Irish people—but 
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that would never be done by coercion. 
It had been urged that the disaffection 
existing in Ireland was due to the in- 
fluence of secret societies, but he denied 
the allegation; his contention was that 
that disaffection was due to long and 
persistent misgovernment. He believed 
that the Government would find some of 
the provisions of their Bill to be too 
strong for their Liberal Unionist allies, 
and that they would consent to tone the 
measure down rather than go out of 
Office. Nobody imagined that they 
would maintain to the end the whole of 
their most extraordinary and obnoxious 
proposals; but the country would re- 
member that, although they could not 
force them through the House, they 
had proposed them, and had, as far as 
they could, outraged the feelings of Ire- 
land. The majority on which the Go- 
vernment relied was dwindling down. 
They talked about the disintegration of 
the Empire. He advised them to look 
after their own disintegration. Twenty- 
five per cent of their boasted majority 
had left them already. He well re- 
membered being present at a meeting 
at which the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham, speaking with re- 
ference to Ireland, asked his hearers 
whether they were content, after some 
80 years of failure, to renew once more 
the dreary Ae of repressive 
legislation; declared that it was only 
by un-Constitutional means that we 
maintained peace and order in Ireland ; 
and compared our rule in that country 
with that of Russia in Poland. He 
should wish for nothing more amusing 
in the irony of history than to hear the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham of to-day criticized by the Joseph 
Chamberlain who made that speech. To 
continue the attempt to rule Ireland by 
force and coercion was not really govern- 
ing that country. Asa great man had 
well said, a nation was not governed 
which had perpetually to be conquered. 
He believed that the mischievous policy 
now being pursued by the Government 
would, if carried out, destroy every 
hope of peace and reconciliation between 
the people of Ireland and of Great Bri- 
tain, and would tend to impair the 
dignity, the strength, and the safety of 
this great country. He must give his 
vote against that abominable Bill. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, §&.) 
said, that the introduction of that mea- 
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sure—the 87th Coercion Bill which this 
country had seen—was a practical ad- 
mission of the utter incapacity of the 
Ministry to govern Ireland. If he were 
asked to describe this Bill, he should say 
it was a Bill for the promotion of crime, 
for crime would follow every step taken 
to enforce it. Its object was to aid the 
landlord in collecting his March rents, 
but he doubted very much whether it 
would succeed. The Bill made a very 
serious inroad on the liberties of the 
Irish people; but the Irish people 
would close their ranks, and they would 
destroy the Bill and those who had pro- 
duced it, as they had destroyed other 
Coercion Bills and other Governments. 
As to the charges of the Irish Judges, 
they were very flagrant examples of 
what went on in Ireland in the 
name of law and order. He had never 
heard of English Judges, in all his 
long experience of the Bar, delivering 
harangues from the Bench on economic 
and social questions. No English 
Judge would lower himself by doing 
such a thing. An English Judge, in 
his charge to the Grand Jury, never 
went beyond the facts disclosed by the 
depositions submitted to him. It was 
only the Irish Judges who delivered 
harangues on the state of the country 
based upon private reports, which might 
be open to criticism. When policemen 
organized secret societies for assassina- 
tion and outrage, and then betrayed 
those whom they had entrapped, it was 
not surprising that juries refused to 
convict on the evidence of those who 
manufactured thecrimesthey denounced. 
The House ought to have more trust- 
worthy evidence before it consented to 
take away liberty in the way proposed 
by this Bill, which was the most unjusti- 
fiable Coercion Bill ever submitted to 
the House. It was his firra conviction 
that the Bill would drive all complaint 
and disaffection under the surface, and 
then they would have to meet those who 
relied upon the dagger and assassina- 
tion. He did not desire that result—he 
should deplore it—but all history told 
them that that would be the conse- 
quence. He contended that there was 
no case whatever for the Bill, and all 
that the Amendment asked was that the 
House should have real facts, instead of 
the anonymous tittle-tattle, to rely upon. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) : I rise, Sir, at this late stage 
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of the debate to address some observa- 
tions to the House, which I feel will of 
necessity be somewhat more lengthened 
than hon. Members—at least on the 
opposite side of the House—would wish 
them to be. My excuse, will, I think, be 
a valid one when I remind the House 
that during the progress of this debate 
the speeches which have been made on 
the other side have one and all been an 
attack upon an organization for which 
during the last four or five years I have 
been almost wholly responsible. The 
organization I refer to is the Irish Na- 
tional League, that which grew up in 
Ireland under the Crimes Act admi- 
nistered by Earl Spencer. ‘That organi- 
zation, which to-day is established in 
almost every parish in Ireland, has been 
violently and bitterly attacked by hon. 
Members opposite, and they have un- 
fairly endeavoured to attribute every 
disorder in Ireland to it. Now, at the 
outset of my observations I desire to 
say that I am willing to accept full re- 
sponsibility for anything that can be 
brought against the organization, and 
while I am ready to defend any act that 
can be alleged against it, I have no 
intention whatever of disavowing the 
responsibility which attaches to me. On 
the contrary, I am proud of the position 
which the National League has assumed, 
and I challenge any hon. Member to 
make a case against it. Now, Sir, what- 
ever may be said by apologists for the 
Chief Secretary, I maintain that the 
universal verdict of those who come to 
read the events of history which are 
taking place at the present time, will 
be that there never was so weak a case 
made in favour of coercion of any form, 
and that there never has been a more 
drastic proposal for coercion made by a 
Government upon exceptionally insuffi- 
cient grounds. What did the case of the 
Chief Secretary consist of? It rested 
chiefly on a number of anecdotes—silly 
anonymous anecdotes, which I cannot 
help thinking must have been told to the 
right hon. Gentleman in the course of 
an afternoon tea party, during his visit 
to Ireland. These ridiculous stories arse 
wholly unauthenticated, and even as 
they stand it is quite evident that the 
plea put forward as an excuse for want 
of authentication is not justified. The 
Chief Secretary preferred for his own 
purposes—and it was a course which 
subsequently proved to be a wise one— 
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to ask the House to take these anecdotes 
upon his personal responsibility; he 
did not add from his lengthened ex- 
perience of Ireland, and his intimate 
knowledge of her people. If he had done 
so, perhaps the House might have felt 
disposed to accept the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s assurances. But it is quite cer- 
tain that the stories he has brought for- 
ward areof such a nature that he can 
have had no opportunity of inquiring 
into the particulars ofthem. The right 
hon. Gentleman simply asks the House 
to take for gospel truth what is the 
mere idle gossip of Dublin Castle and 
the officials there, and upon this tittle- 
tattle to fritter away the liberties of a 
people. Such a course is calculated, 
I am afraid, to inflict upon our unfortu- 
nate country a still greater injustice 
than any which this Parliament has 
already inflicted. Let me suppose even 
that all these stories told by the right 
hon. Gentlemen were true. Then, surely, 
the most that can be said of them is 
that they afford a very slender excuse 
for depriving a nation and a people 
of the Constitution under which they 
live — for abolishing trial by jury and 
gagging the Press, and suppressing 
the right of public meeting and free 
speech. [A (augh.| Hon. Members 
laugh ; but they do not seem to have 
studied the provisions of this Bill, 
although they are going blindly to vote 
for it. More than that, the measure 
proposes to establish a number of petty 
despotisms all over the country, each 
vieing with the other in goading the 
people into exasperation. I have said 
that there was a good deal of wisdom 
in the course which has been taken by 
the Chief Secretary, in carefully con- 
cealing from the House the particulars 
of the cases he has brought forward, 
so that we should have very little oppor- 
tunity of bringing to a test the accuracy 
of the stories he has related. But the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for England was not so 
discreet in the speech which he delivered 
last night. That hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman saw at once the weakness of the 
case which had been made out by the 
Chief Secretary, and he endeavoured to 
supplement it by giving the particulars in 
regard to some of these statements. I 
am not going to make any accusation 
against the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for England. I am 
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not going to say that he would for one 
moment state to this House particulars 
which he did not believe to be true, or 
use arguments he knew could not be 
sustained by facts. It is, however, very 
instructive to consider the manner in 
which he dealt with the case which he 
undertook to quote to the House. I 
should like to know whether he would 
have been prepared to deal with it in a 
similar manner if it had been a report 
affecting an English trial? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in supporting 
the contention of the Government that 
there had been a failure of justice in 
recent trials in Ireland, quoted from 
The Freeman’s Journal, and made a great 
deal of the fact that his report was 
taken from that newspaper. Now, the 
case in question was one which was 
tried at the Kerry Assizes ; it was that 
ofa man named Pat Hickey, who was 
charged with Moonlighting; and the 
report went on to say that the jury, 
without hearing any evidence for the 
defence, acquitted the prisoner. Now, 
if the case had occurred in England and 
not in Ireland, what would have been 
the comment of the learned Attorney 
General or of any other impartial reader ? 
Would it not have been that the case 
for the prosecution was so weak and 
so little backed up by evidence that, as 
a matter of fact, the jury acquitted the 
prisoner because there was no evidence 
before them which would justify them 
in convicting him? Nevertheless, be- 
cause the case had reference to Ireland, 
the argument of the learned Attorney 
General was this—that because the jury 
acquitted the prisoner without requiring 
tohear any evidence for the defence, 
forsooth, the prisoner was guilty; that 
the 12 jurymen were forsworn, that they 
sympathized with Moonlighting, and 
that, therefore, they acquitted him. Now 
I happen to know the particulars of the 
ease which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has been so unfortunate as to cite. 
I happened, as his counsel, to defend the 
risoner ; and I invite the right hon. and 
earned Attorney General for Ireland to 
confer with the counsel who prosecuted 
for the Crown, if he wishes to ascer- 
tain whether the statement I am about 
to make is not strictly accurate. The 
counsel for the prosecution is not a Na- 
tionalist, on the contrary, he is a Con- 
servative; but anybody who knows Mr. 
John Atkinson, Q.C., knows that he is 
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a man of honour and of principle; and, 
therefore, I am prepared to abide by his 
confirmation of my statement as to whe- 
ther the Judge who tried the case did 
not charge for the acquittal of the 
prisoner. That Judge was no other 
than Mr. Justice O’Brien, who delivered 
the violent political harangue of which so 
much capital has been made by hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House. The case made a deep 
impression on my mind. [I listened to 
the charge of the Judge to the Grand 
Jury, and I listened to the figures given 
by him of the state of crime in Ire- 
land. I knew that crime was still ram- 
pant, to a great extent, over some por- 
tions of the County of Kerry; but, at 
the same time, I knew that there were 
men who were anxious to prefer false 
charges against others in order to 
gratify private malice or curry favour 
with some Irish official. They had 
a ready means of doing that from the 
existence of crime in that county. 
Having listened to the extraordinary 
speech of the Judge on that occasion, 
I may say that this was the first case 
of Moonlighting that came before him, 
As I have said, I received a brief in 
the case; but I was most careful to in- 
quire, before accepting it, whether there 
was a shadow of evidence against the 
prisoner; not because I wished to shirk 
the duty of defending a prisoner, but 
because I did not desire my public 
position as secretary to the National 
League to be identified to any degree 
in the eyes of any misguided people in 
Kerry with a defence of Moonlighting. 
I cross-examined the principal witness 
for the prosecution, and after my cross- 
examination the Judge asked a few 
questions which clearly convinced me he 
did not believe a word of the witness’s 
story. I proceeded no further with the 
ease, but left it in the hands of the 
Judge, whereupon he charged for an 
acquittal, and the jury scquitted the 
man accordingly. The Chief Sceretary 
was more wise. He gave us no names or 
any means of ascertaining the particu- 
lars of the cases to which he referred, 
and yet, notwithstanding the slender 
materials we had to work upon, in order 
to bring these stories to atest, I think 
it will be admitted that my hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), in 
the able and eloquent speech with which 
he opened the debate this evening, very 
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clearly exposed the character of some of 
the cases which were quoted by the 
right hon. Gentleman. I propose to 
taco some others which have been 
selected by Dublin Castle and supplied 
to the Chief Secretary as a proof of the 
necessity for a sweeping change in the 
administration of the law. Some of the 
cases, I admit, have been so carefully 
concealed that it has been impossible to 
bring them to a test. But I maintain 
that through their own inherent absur- 
dity they have altogether broken down. 
Let me take the first of these cases, 
which was given by the right. hon. 
Gentleman as an illustration of the way 
in which Irishmen regard the jury 
system. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

‘I heard the other day of a man over 70 years 
of age who applied to be excluded from the panel, 
and he was told that he should be so relieved. 
Next day he returned and said he would rather be 
on the panel, for it might give him an opportunity 
of serving a friend,” 


Now, if the right hon. Gentleman had 
consulted the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, it would have been the duty of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
to tell him that a story like that, and, 
indeed, many of the stories we have 
heard of jurymen—has been simply in- 
vented for the purpose of imposing on 
the credulity of Englishmen who go over 
to Ireland. This particular instance 
is one which never could have occurred, 
because there was no official before 
whom the man could go to have his 
name put on or taken off the jury list 
except the Judge, whose duty it was to 
revise it; and yet we are asked to be- 
lieve that in this particular case the 
learned Judge consented to take a man 
off the jury panel one day and to put 
him on again the next. But the fables 
which the right hon. Gentleman appears 
to have collected in his short tour in Ire- 
land are so absurd that I fail tosee how 
they could have imposed upon any ra- 
tional man. Here is another of the 
amusing fables with which the right 
hon. Gentleman interested the House 
while framing the case with which to do 
away with the liberties of our unfortu- 
nate country. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said—‘‘ I heard the other day ’’— 
most of these stories begin with, ‘I 
heard the other day”—but before I 
read the passage, let me make one other 
remark. An hon. Friend of mine, when 
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he feels tempted to express a doubt as 
to the authenticity of a story, wenally 
interrupts the speaker by saying++“ Is 
this a true story?” Probably he weuld 
not have been allowed to interrupt 
Chief Secretary in that way; but in re- 
gard to the story I am about to quote, I 
have no hesitation in saying that it is 
not only not a true story, but that it 
would tell against the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself if there were any truth in 
it. The right hon. Gentleman said— 


“ ] heard the other day of jurors in a respect- 
able position who had begged of an officer whose 
duty it was to order some jurors to ‘ stand by’ that 
he would include them in the jurors to be asked 
to ‘ stand by.’ The officer refused, but said that if 
they did not come up to be balloted for he would 
not fine them.” 


If that story is true, what does it prove ? 
It proves this—the man who has the 
privilege of ordering a juror to “ stand 
by” is the prosecuting Crown Solicitor. I 
believe hon. Members have heard it said, 
on the authority of the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland, 
that he is responsible for ordering jurors 
to ‘stand by” at a trial; therefore, if 
the story of the Chief Secretary is true, 
it proves that, in order to ascertain how 
the jury is affected, and to test what 
sort of verdict is likely to be given, the 
Crown Solicitor must have an audience 
with the jurors before putting them 
into the box. A story of this kind 
certainly gives the House a glimpse of 
the practices resorted to by the Crown 
in Ireland, and which, as I maintain, 
have caused the failure of your jury 
system, and the disrespect with which 
your administration of law is regarded 
in Ireland. Now, Sir, we have also had 
from the right hon. Gentleman some very 
garbled extracts from the addresses of 
some of the Judges of Ireland. That 
fact, however, has been so much com- 
mented upon by other speakers that I 
will not dwell on it in detail further 
than to observe, upon the extraordinary 
statement of the Chief Secretary, that 
these Judges are not political partizans ; 
that they are not influenced in their 
utterances by the politics of the day. 
That, Sir, is notoriously the case in Ire- 
land. I believe the House is perfectly 
familiar with the fact that most of the 
Irish Judges—certaiuly three of them— 
whose charges were quoted by the Chief 
Secretary in his speech, have had seats 
in this House, and occupied official posi- 
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tions in this House under various Go- 
vernments. Now, let me suppose the 
case of the right hon. Gentleman the 
resent Attorney General for Ireland. 
ith regard to that right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, I will say that we 
should have quite as much confidence in 
his decisions as we have now in the de- 
cisions of the other Irish Judges. But 
it is absurd of the Chief Secretary to 
ask us to believe that the present At- 
torney General for Ireland has no poli- 
tical opinions of his own. We refuse to 
believethat the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, as well as others who have preceded 
him, and who have occupied official posi- 
tions in the House of Commons, take up 
politics as a profession when they come 
into this House, and that they cease 
to hold any political sentiments the 
moment they leave this House. The 
speech of the Chief Secretary pointed to 
three difficulties in Ireland. The first 
difficulty he complains of is general in- 
timidation, or Boycotting; the second, 
the difficulty of procuring evidence ; and 
the third, the failure of juries to convict. 
Now, let us consider for a moment these 
difficulties in relation to the remedies 
for them proposed by the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The difficulty of 
general intimidation, or Boycotting, he 
proposes to cure by giving extended 
powers to Resident Magistrates. Now, 
everyone knows that during the course 
of the past few years the Resident 
Magistrates have dealt under the exist- 
ing law of Ireland with cases of general 
intimidation, and cases of Boycotting, 
and it must be well known that when- 
ever a charge of Boycotting or intimi- 
dation is brought against a man there is 
nothing to prevent the Resident Magis- 
trates from applying the existing law to 
such cases. But it is intended, under 
the proposed Bill, to give these gentle- 
men very extended powers, and, there- 
fore, I should like the House to under- 
stand what the class of gentlemen is to 
whom it is proposed to give these extra- 
ordinary powers. What are the quali- 
fications necessary for a Resident Magis- 
trate in Ireland? First of all, he must 
have friends sufficiently influential to 
be able to beg the position for him from 
the Executive. In the next case, he 
must be over head and ears in debt and 
difficulties before he is able to make 
out a strong case ; and, thirdly, he must 
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dent that he has received a legal train- 
ing of any kind, then he must never have 
been able to make a penny at the Bar. 
Now, I have a great passion for collect- 
ing autographs, and quite lately I had 
an age ype of looking up the auto- 
graphs of some very remarkable per- 
sonages, most of whom have passed 
away. Among these political auto- 
graphs, I find that there are many 
letters to the Lord Lieutenant of the 
day, applying for the position of Resi- 
dent Magistrate. I propose to read 
from the evidence put forward by their 
own friends—landlords and land agents 
in Ireland—what their idea is of the 
qualification of an Irish Resident Magis- 
trate. The first letter I will read is from 
a gentleman who was certainly well 
known in the political world, and who 
made himself particularly remarkable 
for the bitter hostility he offered to the 
land legislation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). I refer to the 
Knight of Kerry, a staunch champion of 
the landlords of Ireland. Here is his 
idea of the particular qualities that fit a 
man to occupy the position of Resident 
Magistrate, and to administer the extra 
powers which the Chief Secretary pro- 
ses to intrust them with. This is a 
etter addressed to Lord Carlisle when 
he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland— 


‘* My dear Lord, 

“ The kindness which your Excellency has 
shown me since I have had the honour of being 
known to you encourages me to apply to you on 
a subject deeply interesting to me, although 1 
fear it will necd all your kindness to excuse the 
presumption of the application ”— 


what modesty !— 


“My brother (Steven Fitzgerald) having but a 
small provision, my father applied to Lord 
Clarendon, when Lord Lieutenant, for a situa- 
tion for him, and received an encouraging reply 
with a conditional promise ; but, mothing having 
resulted therefrom, he continued to live an idle 
life at home, and fell into habits injurious to 
himself and distressing to his family, who could 
not but lament to see considerable talents, united 
with an excellent natural disposition, completely 
going to waste. He has latterly, I rejoice to 
say, been leading a different life, and recently 
formed an attachment for a most interesting 
young Scotch lady, one who, especially in point 
of deep religious feeling, is all that could be 
wished for, and their union, so very desirable, is 
only delayed in reference to his financial position. 
Under these circumstances, I venture to ask your 
Excellency’s kind aid in procuring a situation 
for him. That of Stipendiary Magistrate is one 


have had a military training somewhere | for which I think he would be extremely well quali- 
or other, or if it has happened by acci- | fed, as he has regularly and very efficiently —” 
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notwithstanding his idle habits— 
« discharged his duties as a J.P. in this parish | 
and the neighbouring district ; but if that post | 
be unattainable, some one of less value would | 
just now be very acceptable. I really dislike, | 
more than I can well say, thus troubling your 
Excellency in such a personal matter—’’ 
notwithstanding, I have in my posses- 
sion a letter troubling his Excellency 
for another friend later on— 


‘but I feel at least that you will make great 
excuse for my so doing in a case where more 
than the temporal interests of an only brother 
are involved. 
“TT have the honour to be, 
** My dear Lord, 
“ Your Excellency’s very obedient 
“ and obliged servant, 

“P. Firz@gRap, 

* Knight of Kerry.” 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): Was Mr. Fitzgerald 
appointed ? 

Mr. T.C. HARRINGTON: Yes, he 
was. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN (Kent, 
Isle of Thanet): I hope the hon. Gen- 
tleman will give the House some proof 
of the authenticity of this letter. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: I am 
prepared to show the letter to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman. [If he is ac- 
quainted with the handwriting of the 
Knight of Kerry he will see that it is 
perfectly genuine. I would, however, 
ask the House to accept my word, being 
personally acquainted with the hand- 
writing of the Knight of Kerry, when I 
say that I pledge myself to satisfy the 
House, if necessary, of the authenticity 
of this letter. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: I think 
the hon. Gentleman ought to be able to 
state how he got that letter. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: I am 

repared to take the hon. and gallant 
a aed own word if he says he 
knows anything of the handwriting of 
the Knight of Kerry. If the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman were as well qualified 
as I am to judge of the handwriting he 
would at once admit the authenticity of 
the letter. 

An hon. Memser: To which Lord 
Lieutenant was it addressed ? 

Mr. T. ©. HARRINGTON: The 
letter was addressed to Lord Carlisle 
during the time he occupied the Office of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and it is 
dated July the Sth, 1859. [Cries of 
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the letter that it was addressed to Lord 
Carlisle. I did not attempt to deceive 
the House in any way, and now, Sir, 
here is another letter, and it is from a 
nobleman who is still alive, and who 
will be able to repudiate it if it be 
a forgery. I hope that statement will 
satisfy Her Majesty’s Government and 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman oppo- 
site. The date of this letter is 1855.— 
“ Treasury, May Ist, 1855. 
“My Lord,— 
“T sit down to perform what is to mea 
very disagreeable task—namely, to ask you for a 
favour in the obtaining of which I am personally 
interested. My brother-in-law—Mr. Edward 
Croker—late a Captain in the 17th Lancers, is 
very anxious to obtain some employment which 
would increase his income. He is, unfortunately, 
not on good terms with his father, and, as he has 
nine children and very small means, at present 
his circumstances are very embarrassing. I 
understand there are now two vacancies in the 
office of Stipendiary Magistrate, and I think he 
would be very well qualified for such a position, 
as he has discharged the duties of a Justice of 
the Peace for many years past. If you can appoint 
him to one of the vacancies I think he would 
make a good public servant, and it would bea 
great obligation to me. Believe me to be your 
Excellency’s very faithful servant, 
*“« Moncx.” 
Hon. Gentlemen are mistaken, if they 
imagine for a moment that I am quoting 
these letters to the House under the im- 
pee that they all come from Tories. 
do nothing of the kind, but the infer- 
ence I ask the House to draw is this. 
That if these were applications made to 
a Liberal Lord Lieutenant with whom 
the great body of Irish landlords and 
land agents are not in political sym- 
pathy, what must have been the applica- 
tions that were made on the other side ? 

CommanpER BETHELL (Yorkshire, 
E. R., Holderness): May I ask if the 
hon. Gentleman has read that letter 
with the consent of the writer? 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: No, Sir; 
nor do the Resident Magistrates, when 
imprisoning us in Ireland, ever trouble 
themselves about getting our consent. 
The next letter I propose to read is 
another letter from the Knight of Kerry, 
addressed, not to the Lord Lieutenant, 
but to the Chief Secretary—‘‘ My Dear 
Sir,”— 

An hon. Member: What is the date? 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: It is 
dated the 19th of January, 1860. 

“My Dear Sir,— 

“His Excellency was kind enough to 
promise to bear in mind my brother’s application 
for the situation of Stipendiary Magistrate.”— 
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I see that this refers to the previous 
case; therefore, it is not necessary that 
I should read it. [Cries of ‘‘ Read!” 
Srom the Ministerial Benches.| Certainly, 
if hon. Members opposite desire that I 
should do so; but they need not suppose 
that I abstained from doing so because 
this letter is likely to tell against me. 
Without further preface I will read the 
whole of the letter :— 
* Valentia, 19th January, 1860. 
“* My Dear Sir,— 

“His Excellency was kind enough to 
promise to bear in mind my brother’s application 
for the situation of Stipendiary Magistrate, which 
Lord Castlerosse ”— 


Lord Castlerosse is the present Earl of 
Kenmare 

—* and Colonel Herbert both promised to further. 
I have been informed that there are likely shortly 
to be three vacancies. I know how beset [lis Ex- 
cellency must be, but still will venture to ask 
you, at a proper moment, to remind him of my 
brother’s application. 

‘** Believe me, my dear Sir, 
** Yours very truly, 
“ P, Firzeeraxp, 
“ Knight of Kerry.” 


May I add that this reminder of the 
application proved successful, and that 
the Knight of Kerry’s brother obtained 
the appointment. And now, Sir, Icome 
to a most extraordinary application. It 
is the case of a gentleman who seems to 
have been recommended by no less a 
personage than the King of the Bel- 

ians: It is dated ‘Castle Connell, 

ounty Limerick, 16th of April, 1863,” 
and it says— 

“ May it please your Excellency to pardon the 
liberty I take in addressing you on the following 
subject. In January last I was informed by 
Viscount Conway that His Majesty the King of 
the Belgians had applied to Sir Robert Peel to 
give me the appointment of Resident Magistrate, 
in lieu of the appointment I now hold in the Con- 
stabulary. Knowing that there are now three 
vacancies, and that there will be two more im- 
mediately—” 

Probably some friend was going to re- 
sign to make a vacancy for him; for I 
have other letters which show that an 
arrangement had been made between 
the outgoing and incoming men! A 
ure cut-and-dried arrangement: The 
etter goes on to say— 
“Knowing that there are now three vacancies, 
and that there will be two more immediately, | 
wrote to Sir Robert Peel, and this day received 
his reply —namely, ‘That the appointment of 
Resident Magistrate rests with the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, to whom you should accordingly apply.’ 
His Majesty, who got the Constabulary cadetship 


Mr. T. C. Harrington 
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for me eleven years ago, considered that the Chief 
Secretary was the person to apply to again now. 
| Under the circumstances of Lis Majesty's pre- 
| sent delicate state of health, may I beg of your 
| Excelleney to consider his application on my 
behalf. Being so low down on the list 1 should 
| be over age before I could expect Sir Il. J. 
| Brownrigg to consider me. An increase of salary 
| would be to me a great boon, having a young 
family to educate. 
“T have the honour to be, 
“Your Excellency’s 
j “ Most obedient humble servant, 
“R. K. Furron. 
| «*$. 1. Constabulary.” 
| Mr‘ JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): Will 
‘the hon. Gentleman inform the House 
| how and where he got these letters? 
Mr. T.C. HARRINGTON: I can only 
attribute the question of the hon. Mem- 
‘ber to the well-known character he 
| bears in this House for innocence and 
simplicity. However, I would go far to 
satisfy the curiosity of the hon. Gentle- 
man. I bought the lotters at an auction; 
letters of that class are so common in 
Ireland that they may be had at auctions 
all over Dublin. ‘There is, however, 
one thing I can promise hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and it is that they will 
not find many documents of the kind 
after any Members of the present Irish 
Party. The next letter I desire to read 
is dated January 23rd, 1861. It isa 
a letter recommending the appointment 
as stipendiary magistrate of a Gentle- 
man — Colonel Forbes — who still, I 
believe, occupies that position. The 
| letter is as follows :— 
“62, Great King Street, Edinburgh, 
** January 23. 

** My Dear Sir,—May I venture to introduce to 
you my cousin, Major Forbes, late of the 3rd 
Light Dragoons, a very distinguished officer at 
Sobraon ? His military testimonials will speak for 
themselves. Ile is a candidate for one of two 
Stipendiary Magistracies in Ireland, where his 
brother, Colonel Forbes, has recently purchased 
property in County Galway—” 

The purchase of property, therefore, 
appears to be another qualification. 
The letter goes on to say— 
‘Their father commanded the 56th Foot. 
They are all Roman Catholics, but mostly gentle- 
manly and popular men. Major Forbes has been 
for some time resident in Edinburgh. 
“ Yours faithfully, 
** J. I, Hopson, D.D., 
“ Merton College, Oxon.” 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: Is that 
the gentleman who is still a Stipendiary 
Magistrate ? 

Mr: T. C. HARRINGTON: I believe 


so. 
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Cotone, KING-HARMAN: Colonel 
Forbes was never in the 3rd Dragoons, 
and never had a brother who purchased 
property in Ireland. 

r. T. OC. HARRINGTON: [ can 
only attribute the impatience of the hon. 
and gallant Member to the fact that he 
is afraid some letters of his own may 
come out: 

CoroneL KING-HARMAN: I have 
not the least fear of that. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: How- 
ever, I am quite willing to set the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s mind at rest, 
for I have no letter of his at present. 
The next letter I propose to read is 
one dated October 10, 1861, written 
from Wexford by a gentleman who was 
formerly a Member of this House to the 
Under Secretary of State of the day— 

“ My Dear Sir, 

I have been asked by Dr. Crean of this 
town to solicit your good offices in behalf of Mr. 
Thomas Wyse, Sub-Inspector of Constabulary, 
who is a candidate for the situation of Stipendiary 
Magistrate. He is cousin of our Ambassador at 
Athens, who has already solicited the situation 
from his Excellency. 1am ashamed to be boring 
you this way ;” 
which certainly shows frequent applica- 
tions— 

“but I really cannot refuse without making 
enemies, and all I ask is that you will drop me a 
line saying a kind word about the matter, as 
Crean is an influential man here; and it is well 
to conciliate him. 

“Tam, my Dear Sir, 
“ Yours very faithfully, 
“ Joun GREENE.” 

“John Hatchell, Esq., &e., d&c., de.” 

I did not intend to read this corre- 
spondence at such length, and I should 
not have done so if I had not been in- 
vited by hon. Members opposite to do 
so. I shall not read many more. The 
noxt letter is a letter from the Marquess 
of Donegall— 


“ Harefield Park, Uxbridge, 
* March 13, 1855. 
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** My Dear Lord, 

“First let me offer you my sincere and 
heartfelt congratulation on your appointment of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and then let me beg 
of you, if you should have it in your power, to 
appoint a cousin of mine—Captain William Ver- 
ner, of Windsor, near Belfast ”— 


I daresay the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Johnston) will know him. 

Mr. JOHNSTON ; No; I cannot say 
that I do. 

Mr. T. ©. HARRINGTON: The 
letter goes on— 


“ to some place or other that may happen to fall 
into your gift—such as Stipendiary Magistrate, 
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Ue is well qualified for anything—was a long 
time on the bench in New South Wales, and isa 
Magistrate for the County of Antrim. Added to 
all this he has a very large family ; and is very 
poor ; ” 
that is another of the same kind of 
qualification, you see— 
“and, therefore, if you can do anything for him, 
you will most truly oblige, 
“ Yours very truly sincerely, 
** DongGALL. 
“ The Earl of Carlisle, K.G., &c., &e.” 


Cotoyet KING-HARMAN: What is 
the date ? 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: March, 
1855. [ Cries of “ Divide!””] I can well 
understand the impatience of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. I can well understand 
that this subject is exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to them. But in connection 
with the subject under discussion it is 
not a waste of the time of the House. I 
have no desire to waste that time; but 
having regard to the fact that you are 
placing the liberties of Ireland at the 
mercy of men of this description, I think 
I have a perfect right to read to the 
House some evidence of the character of 
these men. I maintain further that if 
any hon. Member is justified in doing 
so it is I, seeing that I have suffered im- 
prisonment and have been condemned 
to the plank bed, and was clad in prison 
uniform by two officials of this very 
class, specially selected for the duty, and 
for the utterance of words so inoffensive 
that the Chief Secretary was ashamed 
to read them to the House. The words 
which I used were these—that as Se- 
cretary to the National League, I ap- 
pealed to the farmers in the constituency, 
which afterwards returned me to this 
House, to give a just and fair considera - 
tion to the claims of the labourers; and 
that, if they did not, they would find 
that the agitation used in that behalf 
might be turned against themselves for 
the benefit of the labouring classes. 
Those are the very words I used. They 
were marked in a report sent up by 
the Resident Magistrates to Dublin 
Castle to know if they were sufficiently 
strong to justify a prosecution against 
me. They were returned by the Chief 
Secretary with the words I have quoted 
bracketted and marked with a blue 
pencil. These magistrates, having re- 


ceived this intimation, and knowing that 
their promotion depended on the will of 
Dublin Castle, were hardly likely to re- 
fuse to do what they did—namely, to 
Now, Sir, I have re- 
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send me to gaol. 
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for the Crown in Ireland to get evi- 
dence in criminal cases or to procure 
the assistance of the people in carrying 
out the law? Does he think, if he 
transfers the venue, say from Kerry 
to Belfast, that the Crown witnesses 
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ferred to the character of the general. 
intimidation which was complained of 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary in his speech; and I want to 
show how very misleading are the few 
figures in the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- who go down to Belfast to prosecute 
tleman has given us the number of would be more popular in that locality 
persons who have been Boycotted,; than by giving evidence at a trial in 
and I wish to explain to the House) their own locality? Does he think a 
how these statistics have been got) Crown witness will be more likely to be 
up. In a district in Ireland where) popular in Ireland, and that the people 
evictions have been carried on, if an! will be more likely to fraternize with 
emergency man wishes to procure goods, him because he comes over here at the 
he is not taken to the house of a| instance of the Chief Secretary to hang 
Conservative or Protestant shopkeeper | or send to penal servitude a fellow-coun- 
in order to obtain them, because it|tryman? Or is it meant that juries and 
is very well known that he would get/ magistrates shall act without any evi- 
them without difficulty, and in every| dence at all? The statement of the 
town in the South of Ireland there | right hon. Gentleman may or may not 
are Protestant and Conservative shop-| be true; but, at all events, it is patent 
keepers, who are generally the most) that the Bill makes no provision what- 
successful and wealthy merchants in the | ever which will enable him to get over 
town—such is the toleration of Uatholics, | the difficulty of procuring evidence, and 
who do not practise anything in the na-' nothing this House can devise will ren- 
ture of exclusive dealing upon religious | der the position of a Crown witness, or 
or political grounds as others do. But | the office of Crown prosecutor, more 
instead of bringing persons who may! popular in Ireland, until they are em- 
have incurred popular disfavour in such | ployed in carrying out laws which the 
localities into the shops where it is well | people sanction and respect. The third 
known that they would be supplied, | difficulty of the right hon, Gentleman 
they are marched into the shop of the | was the failure of juries to convict. 
local president or secretary of the Na- | Now, I am not going to deny that there 
tional League, and if the shopkeeper | have been cases in Ireland where, in the 
refuses to supply them, because they! teeth of evidence tolerably clear, the 
are emergency men or caretakers of| jury have either disagreed or refused to 
evicted farms, the case is at once/ convict. But is there no instance the 
set down as a case of Boycotting. other way? Have there been no cases, 
There is no difficulty whatever in pro-| and have none been brought under the 
curing an ample supply of food from | attention of the House in recent years 
those with whom they are in political | in Ireland, where juries, instead of re- 
sympathy. [Colonel Krnc-Harman ex- | fusing to convict, have convicted on evi- 





— dissent.] I will challenge the | dence absolutely false or insufficient ; 


on. and gallant Gentleman to name 
a single village in Ireland where this 
cannot be done. Day after day we see 
cases recorded in the local newspapers 
where the police have marched men into 
houses where they knew they would not 
get the supplies for which they asked, 
and where they were perfectly aware 
they would be Boycotted. Now, Sir, the 
second difficulty complained of by the 
Chief Secretary in his speech was the 
difficulty of procuring evidence. But, 1 
would ask, what provision is there in 
the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman to 
facilitate the procuring of evidence? Is 
there any provision in the Bill, as stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman to the 
House, which will make it more easy 
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have there been no cases in which juries 
have, in the jury-box, given way to their 
political feeling, and have consigned to 
penal servitude, and in some cases to 
the gallows, men who are now admitted 
to have been innocent ? 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN : Who are 
they? 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: Who are 
they? I will appeal to hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House, who gave 
eloquent support to a Motion which I 
made in one of these cases a few years 
ago. I appeal to the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), and to the present So- 
licitor General for England (Sir Edward 
Clarke), who made admirable speeches 
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in support of my Motion on that occa- 
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sion. Before this House proceeds to 
legislate in the direction of doing away 
with trial by jury, let me ask hon. Mem- 
bers to consider first whether trial by jury 
has not had a fair chance in Ireland ; 
and if it has not, is the blame of the 
failure attributable wholly to the people 
and none of it attributable to the Crown? 
Last night we had upon this subject an 
able and eloquent and very remarkable 
speech from the right hon. Gentleman 
who was a former Chief Secretary and 
the late Secretary for War (Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman). He described the 
system of trial by jury in Ireland as a 
system by which the people look upon 
the Crown as doing everything, fair or 
unfair, to carry out their object, and the 
people naturally did everything they 
could to defeat the Crown. Have we 
not had our attention drawn, night after 
night, to the infamous manner in which 
jury-packing is carried on in Ireland? 
We have been told times out of number 
that Catholics are persistently challenged 
on every trial by jury in Ireland. It 
may be desirable to obtain convictions ; 
but one conviction, or two convictions, or 
100 convictions, are not so important as 
the impartial administration of the law 
in a manner calculated to command the 
sympathy and respect of the people ; and 
I warn the House that no Government 
will succeed in winning the respect of the 
people of that country for the adminis- 
tration of the law unless you convince 
them that it is their duty and their right 
to take part in its administration. The 
Chief Secretary stated in his speech 
that it was well known, by any person 
acquainted with the country, that before 
a juryman entered the box in agrarian 
trials in Ireland, how he would cast his 
verdict. Now, I would like to ask the 
House how that matter has become so 
wellknown? Itisa practice condemned 
on the part of the people, and I admit 
that it is a practice which ought to 
be condemned. But surely itis equally 
blamable when practised for the Crown. 
What takes place in ordinary cases 
tried at Criminal Assizes in Ireland? 
I will take a case that was tried 
recently in Cork. There were several 
agrarian cases tried there; and this 
singular fact occurred, that while the 
first jury who tried a case of that 
kind disagreed, the juries who tried 
the cases at the end of the Assizes, in 
almost every instance, whether rightly or 
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wrongly, and whether the accused was 

uilty or not, found a verdict of guilty. 
What was the reason? It was this— 
that the prosecuting Crown Solicitor who 
had charge of the trial, the moment the 
first jury were discharged, on account of 
want of agreement, went out among the 
jurors to find out what was the state of 
the mind of thejury. He canvassed the 
jurymen themselves, ascertained how 
many were for an acquittal, and how 
many for a conviction, and when these 
prisoners, or others, were put again on 
their trial, in an infamous and shameful 
manner he selected only those jurors 
who had been in favour of a conviction, 
and carefully excluded those who had 
been in favour of an acquittal in the 
earlier trial. Now, I challenge the Law 
Officers of the Crown to stand up and 
deny that that has been the persistent 
practice of the Crown Prosecutors in 
Ireland. Almost invariably the Crown 
Solicitor goes out to a jury who have 
disagreed, and ascertains in this way the 
state of their mind. How can you 
expect the people of Ireland to respect 
any law so shamefully and infamously 
administered as that? If you want the 
people of Ireland to respect your laws 
you must set them a good example. 
Surely it is better for the Crown and 
better for the country that a few 
criminals should escape, even if guilty, 
than that you should set every man in 
Ireland root and branch against your 
system of administering justice. There 
recently appeared in an Irish newspaper 
a remarkable letter from a Roman 
Catholic Bishop—the Bishop of Achonry 
upon this subject of jury-packing. I 
will read one paragraph in the letter 
which refers to certain cases recently 
tried at Sligo. The jurors selected were 
‘‘nailers,” the prisoners were convicted ; 
but the opinion of all but furious 
partizans of the so-called Party of 
Order was thus expressed by the Catho- 
lic Bishop of Achoury— 

** A Woodford Catholic prisoner in Sligo dock 
sees all his co-religionist jurors set aside by tha 
Crown, and twelve non-Catholics called to try 
him—I say ‘try,’ when the word ‘convict’ is 
the one; but let that pass — The prisoner’s 
counsel very properly resents the action of the 
Crown, remarking that the conduct of the Crown 
was equivalent to branding every rejected Papist 
as a perjurer. Now, how could that poor Papist 


prisoner have any confidence in the administra- 
tion of the forms of the law, when he sees these 
things occur in the name of the Ciown ?” 

That is a weighty declaration ; but any- 
one who possesses the slightest know- 
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ledge of Ireland knows that it is true, 
and that it lies at the root of the whole 
system of the failure of trial by jury. 
It was the Crown which had set the 
example of not respecting the adminis- 
tration of the law; and when the Crown 
did that, how was it possible for them to 
expect the respect and sympathy of the 
Irish people to the law? I have to com- 
plain that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary in his speech, and others 
who have risen on that side of the House, 
have resorted to the unfair and very un- 
justifiable course of attributing every 
difficulty, every crime, and every dis- 
order in Ireland, to the influence of the 
National League. Let me ask this ques- 
tion. Was there never a crime com- 


mitted in Ireland, and was no excep- | 


tional legislation for that country ever 
asked for, before the National League 
was established ? Is it not patent to 
everybody that year after year the Go- 
vernment have had to come to this House 
for special powers to enable them to deal 
with exceptional agrarian crime in Ire- 
land? Is it not shameful and unfair 
that because there is a public organiza- 
tion in the country endeavouring to 
shield the people from the oppression of 
an iniquitous class—is it not unfair and 
dishonest that everything in the nature 
of crime and disorder which may occur 
in that country is attributed to that 


organization ? Has the Chief Secretary | 


brought forward one instance where an 
officer of the National League has been 
brought to justice or punished, or even 


charged with any one of these crimes ? | 


If this great organization in Ireland is 
exercising its influence in the way the 


right hon. Gentleman has attributed to | 


it, then what have the Executive been 
doing in Ireland, with all their police, 
during the period the National League 
has been in existence, seeing that they 
have not been able to charge against 
one single officer of the National League 
any one of these offences? I maintain 
that this species of argument is most 
unfair and dishonest, and I do so because 
I believe that behind this appeal of the 
right hon Gentleman for the suppression 
of the National League, there exists 
some other motive and influence besides 
that of a desire to deal with disorder and 
crime. The Government know that, in 
addition to looking after the interests of 
the tenant farmers in Ireland, the Na- 
tional League has devoted a large 
amount of time and has expended a 
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large sum of money in looking after the 
Parliamentary Registration in Ireland. 
That is the real secret. That fact, what- 
ever may be said of the agrarian diffi- 
culty in Ireland, explains the desire of 
some hon. Members from the North of 
Ireland, whose constituencies are ex- 
ceedingly doubtful and shaky, to bring 
out the suppression of the League, be- 
cause they know that the National 
League will suppress them out of this 
House very shortly. [ Cries of ‘‘Oh!” 
and ‘‘Question!”] Considering the 
manner in which all sorts of crimes 
have been attributed to the National 
League, I think I am entitled to say a 
few words in its defence. First of all, 
I invite the attention of the House to 
the fact that the National League was 
,; established in October, 1882, when the 
| Crimes Act, administered by Earl Spencer, 
'was in full swing in Ireland. The 
| National League grew up under that Act; 
| the laws were as strong as any Govern- 
ment could ask for, and when they were 
| paseed in this House the two political 
| arties in this country insisted upon 
|making them as severe and stringent 
as was possible. Notwithstanding that 
| fact, the National League grew up under 
_ the administration of ont Spencer. For 
_a period of five years I have been in 
charge of the organization of the National 
| League, and I assert it is false to say that 
any effort has ever been made to force 
the National League on the people of the 
country. For the manner in which the 
National League was established and 
organized, my hon. Colleagues will tell 
you that I am altogether responsible. 
| They gave me a very free hand in regard 
to its direction and management. Every 
| letter that left the office has been signed 
| with my name, and all communications 
coming there read by me; and so far from 
the National League having been forced 
upon the country, there has not been a 
single organizer sent out to establish a 
branch. I declined to do so, and in- 
sisted that only such branches should be 
received as were got up by the localities 
themselves and applied for affiliation with 
us. Of course, when an application was 
made to us for copies of our rules and 
cards of membership we were willing to 
supply them; but we never went so far 
as the organizers of most political move- 
ments in sending organizers through- 
out the country to establish branches. 
Here is the address which was put for- 
ward to the people of Ireland at the time 
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the National League was established, 
and it is signed by the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), the hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy), 
myself, and about 30 other gentlemen, 
some of whom occupy a prominent and 
leading position in mercantile life in 
Dublin. The address says— 


‘‘ Fellow Countrymen,—As the Organizing 
Committee entrusted to the National Conference 
with the preliminary arrangements for the or- 
ganization of the Irish National League, we 
have the honour of submitting to you the 
accompanying rules for the formation and guid- 
ance of branches. It is desirable that no time 
shall be wasted in putting the resolutions of the 
Conference in force. The necessity of close or- 
ganization, for the purpose of concentrating and 
giving a definite direction to the national 
energies, is universally felt. It has been forced 
upon public attention by the encroachments 
upon popular rights, which have been going on 
in all directions since the power of union among 
the people was relaxed. The landlord com- 
bination for the purpose of breaking the spirit 
of the Irish tenant, the dismay which the pre- 
sent scale of judicial rents has created among 
applicants to the Land Courts, and the confis- 
cation of tenants’ property that is being effected 
wherever disorganization has crept in, render it 
more necessary now than ever that the Irish 
tenantry should be re-united in vigilant and 
lawful association, for the a of protecting 
themselves from injustice, and for seeking that 
full measure of land law reform which alone 
can secure them against the perils of halting 
legislation. From the farming classes the de- 
sire for organized effort has extended to the 
labourers, whose miserable condition has been so 
long disregarded,and to the artizans, who seein the 
spirit evoked by a great national combination, 
a power which can nourish our decaying indus- 
tries with millions of money, now annually 
drained away into foreign markets. With all 
these incentives to organization, the Irish 
National League unites a programme of social 
and political reform, which will gradually 
transfer all local power and patronage from 
privileged strangers into the hands of the 
people, and so fortify them for the work of 

ational Self-government, which is the aspira- 
tion of all our struggles.” 

Those words have not been written since 
the introduction of the Home Rule Bill 
of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian ; they were written years before 
the mass of the Liberal Party gave their 
sanction to Home Rule, and I invite the 
attention of hon. Members to the fact 
that the Irish National League placed 
this object in the forefront of their pro- 
gramme— 

“ And so fortify them for the work of Na- 
tional Self-government which is the inspira- 
tion of all our struggles. The National Confer- 
ence has with the most hearty unanimity em- 
bodied these principles in the programme of the 
Irish N. wre League. It remains for you now, 
in your various districts, to give immediate and 
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practical effect to these resolutions, so that from 
the formation of local branches, the League 
may be able to proceed to the election for the 
Central Council, and may be able to offer to 
every section of the Irish people, the power and 
protection which organization and discipline 
alone can ensure.” 

The people of Ireland did take up that 
appeal, and let me assure the House 
that the organization of the National 
League is not confined to the so-called 
disatfected districts. In the Province 
of Ulster there are the following 
branches:—Antrim, 18; Armagh, 20; 
Cavan, 46; Donegal, 51; Down, 38; 
Fermanagh, 30 ; Derry, 23 ; Monaghan, 
27; and Tyrone, 56; making 309 for 
the entire Province of Ulster. In Mun- 
ster there are 473—namely, Clare, 64; 
Cork, 119; Kerry, 61; Limerick, 92; 
Tipperary, 97; and Waterford, 40. In 
the Province of Leinster there are 420— 
namely, Carlow, 16; Dublin, 52; King’s 
County, 30; Kilkenny, 45; Kildare, 28 ; 
Louth, 37; Longford, 26; Meath, 44; 
Queen’s County, 31; Westmeath, 40; 
Wicklow, 22; and Wexford, 49. In 
Connaught there are 311 branches, com- 
posed as follows:—Galway, 105; Leit- 
rim, 33; Mayo, 71; Roscommon, 57; 
and Sligo, 45; making a total of 1,513 
branches for the whole of Ireland. If 
that organization of the National League 
is so criminal now, it must have been 
criminal a year or two ago. 

Mr. SINCLAIR, (Falkirk, &c.): Will 
the hon. Gentleman say what the total 
income of these branches is? 

Mx. T. C. HARRINGTON : The total 
annual income from all the branches to 
our Central Executive is about £11,000. 

Carrain COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.): May I ask how much of 
that is American money ? 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: I have 
been speaking of the total income of the 
League from its own resources. Since 
its establishment the National League 
has not used £4,000 of American money. 
That, I think, shows the value of the 
information which hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite have in regard to the National 
League. Twenty-five per cent of the 
funds of the League are retained by 
the branches for political purposes and 
working expenses in their own various 
localities. Without pressure from us, 
or any endeavour on our part to force 
their hands, we have received from 
them 75 per cent of their funds. That 
75 per cent is applied, first of all 
to pressing requirements where most 
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noeded on behalf of tenants who have 
been unjustly evicted. Hon. Members 
on the other side of the House, as well 
as upon this, know perfectly well that 
before we take up the cases of these 
tenants and consider them we make the 
most minute and careful inquiry, and 
that the tenant who has allowed himself, 
by his own recklessness and want of | 
thrift, to fall into arrears with his land- 
lord, never receives assistance from us. 
& laugh.| Hon. Gentlemen opposite | 
augh. 1 do not wish to appeal to hon. 

Gentlemen on that side of the House. I | 
know that the present debate is exceed- 
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affiliation, because the demand came 
from localities where crime and outrage 
were prevalent. I will go further, and 
I will appeal to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who know anything of Ireland to point 
out a single instance where one of the 
branches has taken what might be con- 
sidered a wrong step in regard to Boy- 
cotting, or an outrage of any kind, or 
anything that might have a tendency to 
it, where we have not used our exertions 
and have got that branch suppressed. 
We have on all cccasions, where our at- 
tention has been called to action of that 
kind, suppressed the branch of which 





ingly inconvenient and unsatisfactory to | there could be the least shadow of a 
them; but this I will say, that there | Suspicion. I fear that I have troubled 
are hon. Gentlemen on that side of the ' the House too long, and I will, there- 
House who are going to vote for the| fore, conclude by asking the House 
Bill of the Chief Secretary who have | seriously to reflect on the character of 
themselves found their way more than|the step they are taking in passing 
once to the offices of the National League. | this Bill. I also ask them to con- 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: Name’ sider the view which the Irish people 
one of them. ‘will take of it. During the discussion of 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON: I will! the Home Rule Question we had very 
not be tempted to ‘“‘Name!” Their) encouraging speeches from hon. Gentle- 
interviews with me were not sirictly a}men opposite who then sat on these 
matter of confidence; but I think I am (the Opposition) Benches. Indeed, we 
bound to respect them. But this I will | had a chorus of lamentation from hon. 
pledge myself to—that some of those 'Gentlemen at the state of Ireland. They 
who are now going to vote for this Bill | told us that coercion had been carried 
did, at the time the Conservative Party | far enough, and nothing was more com- 
were coquetting with Home Rule, had | mon than to hear from them the ex- 
interviews with me, and they gave me | pression that Ireland had been ruined 
some very valuable suggestions as to | and brought to demand Home Rule be- 
the best manner of putting the Home cause the country had been made the 
Rule question before the people of|shibboleth of political Parties in this 
England. There is another fact in| House. I ask hon. Gentlemen what are 
regard to the policy of the National|they by their vote going to make of 
League to which I wish to draw the at-| Ireland now? What is the motive 
tention of the House. We have deemed | of the policy which the Government 
it necessary to make a vigorous en-| are now introducing in regard to the 
deavour on our part to stamp out crime | people of Ireland? What they are 
in different parts of the country. The | doing with our unfortunate country is 
National League has repeatedly refused ‘nothing else than making it the shib- 
to give grants to an unfortunate evicted | boleth of faction and party. Have 
tenant whose case in every other respect | they established any reason or justifi- 
deserved consideration, solely because | cation for the policy they are attempting 
he lived in a district where disturbance | to carry out? If they have done so 
was rife, and because we believed that | now I would ask if the case was not in- 
the giving of assistance in such a locality | finitely stronger before, when they re- 
where a tenant had been evicted might | fused to enter upon the policy they are 
appear, in the eyes of a misguided | now deliberately pursuing. The right 
people, to have some semblance of en-| hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
couragement to crime and outrage. Be-| Lothian has spoken of the respon- 
sides that, 1 am reminded, by my hon. | sibility which is incurred by hon. 
Friends behind me, that the executive of | and right hon. Members opposite. The 
the National League have persistently | unfortunate people of Ireland are close 
and deliberately refused, on many occa- | observers of the proceedings and events 
sions, to take money, or allow branches | which take place in this House, and they 
to be formed, and to take them into/ cannot forget the speeches of Conser- 
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vative Members when they were in op- 
position deploring the manner in which 
our country has been made the shuttle- 
cock of Parties, nor will they forget that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain), who refused to go with his own 
Party one step in the direction of pass- 
ing a Home Rule Bill, born of confi- 
dence in the people of Ireland, because 
he disagreed with some of its provi- 
sions; and who is going now in pre- 
cisely similar circumstances wholly and 
heartily in for a Bill which is intended 
to have, and must have, the effect of 
scourging and irritating the people of 
Ireland. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I think that even the most 
prejudiced listener in this House will 
think that the speech we have just 
listened to has been marked with in- 
cidents of no ordinary occurrence, and 
by the announcement of transactions 
which cannot reflect great credit on the 
parties whose letters have been read and 
upon the system to which those letters 
bear reference ; and I think further, that 
the evidence which has been given by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Dublin 
(Mr. T. C. Harrington) of the character 
and origin of the method and working 
of the institution known as the National 
League ought to carry some weight, at 
any rate, to unprejudiced minds, and 
show the absolute falsity of the calum- 
nies which have been urged against it. 
Some of those who are going to vote 
against the liberties of Ireland ought to 
see that their conclusions are founded 
upon totally wrong premisses, and that 
they should pause before they take a 
step which they can never retrace. But 
there was one further piece of evidence 
in the speech of the hon. Member for 
Dublin to which I wish to refer. My 
hon. Friend spoke of the fact that there 
are hon. Members sitting on the opposite 
side of the House, who, when their Party 
was coquetting with Home Rule in 1885, 
did not disdain to fall back on the Na- 
tional League in order to get information 
from its office in Dublin, and virtually 
thus to make themselves accomplices of 
the League. My hon. Friend, as he 
told us, respected their confidence; but 
we have a right to challenge those 
hon. Members to declare themselves. 
I speak, Sir, to-night, as a member 
of the National League, and not only 
that, but as a member of the Demo- 
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cratic party in this country, and as 
the freely chosen Representative of a 
constituency which has recorded its un- 
faltering determination to oppose tooth 
and nail—both inside and outside this 
House, by every legitimate means that 
may offer—any retrograde step in the 
direction of coercion such as the Govern- 
ment is now trying to force upon the 
country. I desire to refer to some of the 
statements made by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in the course of this debate ; 
and I should like to remark upon the 
lugubrious predictions which he and his 
Party are in the habit of making in 
reference to the action of the Irish 
people. I should like to know by what 
title the Party opposite claim to speak 
for all eternity on behalf of Members of 
this House and those who come after us. 
We are told by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that, whatever the character of their Bill 
may be, it is no worse, at any rate, than 
the measures which have been put for- 
ward in times past by hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House. There are two answers to that 
statement—first of all that the condition 
of Ireland is very different from what it 
was in the past; so different that they 
do not venture to rely on statistics in 
support of their flimsy allegations in jus- 
tification oftheir measure. If hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen or this side of the 
House have learnt by experience the 
folly of their past ways, it is, at any rate, 
to their credit that they should have done 
so. They have learned something by 
the mistakes of former years. [ Laughter. | 
Hon. Gentlemen who sit opposite are, 
by some mental infirmity, I must as- 
sume, incapable of learning wisdom 
either from their own faults or from 
the mistakes of others. [ /nterruption. | 
I believe half-past 12 o’clock is generally 
admitted to be the time at which it will 
be most convenient to adjourn our de- 
bates, and there are still a few minutes 
during which I may be permitted to 
continue. Almost the only reason which 
has been advanced on behalf of this 
Bill is that the Jury system in Ireland 
is unworkable and,. therefore, without 
inquiring into the reasons why it is 
unworkable, the Government unblush- 
ingly say that we must abolish it root 
and branch. I think that in answer to 
their plea that they cannot work the 
jury system, and that we must abolish 
it, we have a right to go somewhat 
nairowly and critically into the causes 
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admitting for country, and that throughout the length 


the sake of argument that it is unwork- | and breadth of England, wherever he 
able. And, I think itis right to point|may go he will be hooted at every 


out that it is owing mainly to their own 
action that it is as they say in an un- 
workable condition in Ireland. And 
why? Is it not a fact which cannot be 
denied, because your own officials have 
admitted it, that you have prostituted 
the sacred name of justice by packing 
juries in order to secure men devoted to 
your own interest and purpose? This 
is the principal cause of the break- 
down of the jury system in Ireland. 
Again, the meaning of Jury Trial is that 
you draw a sample as it were from the 
bulk of the people, and when you find 
that it does not suit your purpose it is 
clear that there is something radically 
wrong in your system. It was the same 
in the early part of the century when 
English juries revolted against the un- 
fairness of English law, and over and 
over again refused to convict men 
charged with stealing and other offences, 
because they knew that the prisoners 
under the Draconian laws of the time 
would be hanged; they preferred to 
allow criminals to go free rather than 
themselves commit the greater crime of 
hanging them. I ask hon. Gentlemen 
to consider what was the remedy then 
applied in our country. It was the 
humane, salutary and statesman-like 
policy of Romilly and other great re- 
formers which brought about that 
changed condition in the minds of the 
people, that reverence on the part of the 
people for the law which has established 
the system of trial by jury in this coun- 
try upon a foundation which cannot be 
shaken. This is what we ask shall be 
done in Ireland. If you will only pursue 
a policy of humanity and conciliation, 
and as I would say of common sense, 
and not go back from the pledges which 
you yourselves have in many cases given 

«your constituents, the same result 


would follow in Ireland; but do not! 


think to return to those hated paths of 
coercion to which you know that the 
hearts of the people of this country are 
now firmly opposed, and which the 


leaders of the people of the country will | 
You know that! would, in my judgment, be better that 


not allow to continue. 


| 





meeting that is not a hole-and-corner 
meeting; so the Leaders of the Con- 
servative Party know perfectly well that 
a fortnight’s Recess now would mean a 
fortnight’s agitation such as has not 
been witnessed in the country for some 
years, and so they dare not trust their 
supporters out of their sight lest they 
should find out the true feeling of the 
country with regard to the policy of 
coercion to which they are going to com- 
mit themselves. I can tell the Govern- 
ment that the agitation is commencing, 
and that they are likely to raise a flame 
which all their coercion will not be able 
to put out. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. T. P. 0 Connor.) 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Sir, I would not 
for a moment press any claim of my own 
to occupy the time of the House, except 
by the free permission of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury; but as he has accorded me that 
free permission, I wish to say very 
briefly why I think Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should be inclined to accept 
the Motion which has been made by the 
hon. Member who has just sat down. 
[Loud cries of ‘‘No,no!”] I take note 
of those negatives, but 1 wish to state 
what I believe to be strong reasons in 
support of it. We have had two ques- 
tions brought before us to-night—one 
with respect to the interval between the 
first and second reading, the other with 
respect to the termination of the present 
debate. With regard to the interval 
between the introduction of the Bill and 
its second reading, I do not wish to 
enter into any detail. Butif I do not 
refer to what has been said by the right 
hon. Gentleman to-night, I must beg 
him not to consider my silence as an 
indication of my acceptance of the pro- 
posal he has made. I do not think it 
would be well to enter upon arguments 
on that point at this moment. But it 


your case is so weak that you dare not | the question of the termination of the 


face your constituents. 


West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
knows that he cannot with success ad- 
dress a free public meeting in the 


Ur. Conybeare 


Just as the|debate should be determined upon its 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for | own merits. 


How does the case stand ? 
I request the House to go back with me 
to what happened at the commencement 
of the evening. The hon. Member for 
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Cork (Mr. Parnell) moved an Amend- 


ment of the greatest importance. It 
was truly observed by the right hon. 
Gentleman last night that the intro- 
duction of such an Amendment at so 
late a stage was unusual and incon- 
venient. I agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman, and I understand that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cork 
agrees with him, that it was both the 
one and the other. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Cork pointed 
out with, I think, absolutely con- 
clusive force, that he had not been 
able to move his Amendment—[ Cries of 
“Oh, oh!’’]—at any earlier stage, be- 
cause the materials necessary to his 
argument were not in his possession. 
(**Oh,oh!”} That is strictly and abso- 
lutely true. I say it without hesitation 
and without offence. The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland referred to the Land 
Bill of the Government; but in his 
speech in this debate he conveyed no 
clear and substantial idea of what the 
Land Bill is which constitutes the most 
important and difficult part of the case. 
I listened to the right hon. Gentleman. 
He assents to what I say, and I am glad 
of that, because I own that, as to the 
most important part of the case, except 
with regard to his objection to breaking 
the 15 years’ contract, it was impossible 
to gather any idea from the few words 
used by the right hon. Gentleman. It 
appears to me that the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cork, under the circum- 
stances, having to propose an Amend- 
ment which invited the House to con- 
sider the whole state of Ireland, was 
bound to move that Amendment, hav- 
ing in his possession a view of the 
entire policy of the Government, so 
far as it is now proposed. Therefore, 
he appears to me not open to the 
smallest blame for the unusual and 
inconvenient course he was bound to 
pursue, for if there was anything un- 
usual and inconvenient, it was entirely 
due to the circumstances in which he 
was placed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Many Gentlemen opposite lis- 
tened to the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Cork. I do not 
wish to use any disrespectful expression ; 
but having known the introduction of 
many Bills for the restraint of Consti- 
tutional liberty in Ireland, and having 
listened over and over again to the 
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opposition to those Bills, I must say 
I have never known an instance in which 
the case for the Government was so 
completely torn to rags as was to-night 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary by the analysis of 
the hon. Member for Cork. You com- 
plain of the length of this debate; but 
how is it possible for the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cork to make adequate 
examination of the anonymous anec- 
dotes of the Judges’ charges, jury cases, 
and Boycotting allegations, without time 
to communicate with Ireland, in respect 
of which I must say I am rather sur- 
prised that he has been able to do so 
much in so short a time? [Cries of 
“Oh, oh!” from the Ministerial Benches. | 
I presume that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
could do a great deal more without any 
inquiry at all. But I speak of men who 
have to examine closely and argue 
seriously. I contend that the case which 
the hon. Member for Cork has brought 
forward at the earliest moment is most 
serious and grave, and now the demand 
is made on behalf of Ireland by a well- 
known Member for the devotion of an- 
other night to the discussion of this 
Amendment and the consideration of 
the case against the Government, and 
particularly against the speech of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. I must 
own that, in my view, this is a reason- 
able demand, and I believe, moreover, 
that in stating that it is a reasonable 
demand I am stating the opinion which 
largely and generally prevails upon this 
side of the House. It certainly appears 
in conformity with precedent. The Go- 
vernment are starting on a new course 
in applying extreme pressure to the 
House in attempting to hurry proceed- 
ings of this kind. [‘*Oh!”] I am 
not aware that it has been the practice 
to hurry these proceedings against the 
judgment either of the Irish Members 
or of large portions of-the House on 
former occasions. I am not aware that 
it is necessary for me to go into all the 
precedents now. They will probably 
have to be discussed hereafter. We 
will not go over the precedent of 1881 
further than to say that again the 
gentleman—whoever he may be—who 
saps the right hon. Member with 
information, supplies him with most 
inadequate information, leaving out all 
the most material facts. Sir Robert 
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Peel, in 1846, brought in a Bill which, 
if I remember aright, contained, even 
in the title of the Bill, far graver allega- 
tions than any now made in justification 
of the present measure. It was a Bill, 
I think, for the repression of murder or 
assassination. It was brought forward 
under some such title as that. At the 
same time that Sir Robert Peel brought 
forward that measure, he had in his 
hands a Bill to which he attached inesti- 
mable and supreme and superlative 
importance—namely, a Bill for the Re- 
peal of the Corn Laws—a Bill on which, 
even at that period, the peace of the 
country depended; and I remember 
well how earnestly he strove to keep 
aside from the deliberations of Parlia- 
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measures of this class, and respectfully 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to give a 
fuvourable consideration to the Motion 
now before the House. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) Strand, 
Westminster): Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with the respect which is due 
to the authority of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the appeal which he has made to 
me, and I have also listened to the argu- 
ments which he has addressed to the 
House in — of that appeal. I can- 
not say that I was greatly influenced by 
the last precedent on which he relied— 
that of Sir Robert Peel, in 1846. It 
appears to me, Sir, that if Sir Robert 
Peel was of opinion that the condition 


ment that year everything that could | of Ireland was so grave and so serious 
interfere with the progress of the Corn | as to make it necessary to ask Parlia- 
jerr< for extraordinary powers, it was 
| 


Law Bill. But, notwithstanding that, 
what was the view taken by him of the 


certainly his duty to have pressed earlier 


nature of the Coercion Bill for Ireland, | for those powers than he did. I am per- 


and what the moral difficulty of inter- 
posing by the pressure of a majority to 
stop its full and free discussion ? 


In | next year. 


fectly aware of the result of that appeal 
and of the consequences that followed 
The hon. Member for the 


1846 the first reading of that Bill was} Scotland Division of ergs tmp (Mr. T. 


moved on the 30th of March, and it was| P. O’Connor) has moved t 
not obtained until the Ist of May. That, | ment of the debate. 


e adjourn- 
Tf he had risen at 


Sir, was in a Parliament in which the| any time during the five days of this 
Tory Party had a very large ma-| debate I am sure the House would have 


jority, and in which, as I have said, 
between four and five weeks interposed 
between the proposal of the first reading 
and the carrying of it. I suppose that 
this Motion for Adjournment, though it 
is made by an English Member in the 
strict sense of the word, is made on the 
part of Irish friends and coadjutors, 
and that it conveys the demands which 
they think it their duty respectfully to 
lay before the House. I must say that 
I shall not be a party to refusing that 
demand. I warn the right hon. Gentle- 
man—| Signs of dissent }— well, I will 
not use that expression ; I respectfully 
request him to observe that, so far as I 
am aware, this description of pressure 
has not been used on former occasions. 
I could show that, I think, by going into 
previous cases in detail. It is a dan- 
gerous pressure to use, and although I 
do not wish to employ any phrase or 
language which could in any degree in- 
troduce heat into the discussion, having 
stated strongly and firmly the opinion 
which prevails on this side of the House, 
I desire, on broader grounds, to refer to 
principles hitherto held applicable to 


Mr. W. E, Gladstone 


| listened to him. Iam not aware that he 
has done so. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition laid 
stress on the fact that the hon. Member 
for Cork had had no opportunity of 
raising the debate which he has initiated 
until to-night, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of information on which he desired 
to rest his case. Well, Sir, I listened 
to the very able speech of the hon. 
Member, and with the exception of the 
first few passages it appeared to me that 
the speech was devoted to criticism of 
the speech of my right hon. Friend on 
my left (the Chief Secretary for Ireland) 
and to the Motion for leave to bring 
in this Bill, rather than to the general 
question of the condition of Ire- 
land. I have listened also to the 
speeches that have been made this even- 
ing on the other side of the House, 
and they also have been directed to 
the Motion rather than to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Cork. I 
am sure it will be felt by the House 
and by the country that this preliminary 
debate has lasted long enough, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman had been in 
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his place when my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary answered the speech 
of the hon. Member—— 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I was in 
the House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Then, if that 
was so I can only say that my impression 
of the speech of my right hon. Friend 
was that it gave a most complete an- 
swer to that of the hon. Member for 
Cork. The views of the hon. Member, to 
which the right hon. Gentleman attaches 
so much importance, will have their weight 
with the House and the country, and, 
therefore, he will have the full advantage 
of the effect produced by the speech 
in the Division, which I hope may now 
take place. Sir, we have a duty to dis- 
charge to the country, which expects 
Parliament to make progress with the 
Business of the country. I will not, in 
the slightest degree, underrate the 
gravity and importance of the demand 
the right hon. Gentleman makes on 
Parliament. We feel our responsibility 
as greatly as the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite can do—more, probably, than 
the right hon. Gentleman does. {[ “ Oh, 
oh!” } Yes; probably more than he 
does, for we are responsible for the go- 
vernment of the country, and he is not. 
We are responsible for the safety of the 
lives, the liberty, and the property of 
the people of Ireland. We have placed 
before Parliament the measures we deem 
necessary to secure that safety and li- 
berty, and, under these circumstances, I 
greatly regret that I cannot accede to 
the appeal of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I am afraid, 
Sir, that the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just spoken has not paid me a very 
great compliment in saying that only a 
few passages in the first part of my 
speech this evening were devoted to the 
subject on which we received informa- 
tion for the first time last night. I cer- 
tainly intended that the whole of my 
speech should hang upon and be con- 
nected with that information. And it 
was my desire, in the preparation of my 
speech, to carry out that intention, and 
I think I did so. However, be that as 
it may, I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man will admit that he takes upon him- 
self very considerable responsibility in 
adopting the unreasonable course which 
he now proposes to adopt of refusing to 
concede another night for the discussion 
of an Amendment of the character of that 
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which is before the House. I may re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman of the 
appeal which has been made by the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian, with his 
great experience of the traditions of this 
House. Many of my hon. Friends who 
are inclined to speak in this preliminary 
debate have so far waived their right 
of speaking in favour of the numerous 
English and Scotch Members who have 
desired to speak on one side of the House 
or the other. It is right that the voice 
of Great Britain should be heard, and 
heard effectually ; and, even if none of 
us should be permitted to speak by the 
exigencies of the limits which the right 
hon. Gentleman appears to have felt it 
his duty to place upon the debate, we 
should not have grudged that surrender 
of our rights, since it enabled the 
noble demonstration to be given which 
has been afforded by so many Members 
for Great Britain during the last few 
days. But, Sir, the fact remains that 
such Members as the hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton)—one of tho 
Nationalist Ulster Members—and my 
hon. Friend who has moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), 
have not been permitted to speak even 
upon the Motion for taking all the time 
of the House for this Bill, much less 
upon the Motion for the introduction of 
the Bill, or the Amendment we are now 
discussing. The right hon. Gentleman 
cannot reconcile that state of affairs 
coming upon a Coercion Bill—a Bill in 
which our liberties are so deeply in- 
volved—as being consistent with the 
declarations repeatedly made in the dis- 
cussion of the Closure Rule. The right 
hon. Gentleman cannot say it is fair or 
in accordance with fair play, that so few 
Irish Members should be heard as have 
been heard even upon this preliminary 
Motion. He cannot say that any time 
has been wasted by any of the Irish 
Members or by any of the English 
Members. He must know full well 
by this time that the introduction of 
this Coercion Bill has stirred this 
House to its depths, and will stir this 
country to its depths. He must know 
that if he smothers debate to-night it 
will burst out some other night on some 
other stage. If he chokes off the dis- 
cussion of this stage of the Bill by an 
unfair application of the Rule of Pro- 
cedure, which he has obtained under 
distinct and oft-repeated pledges that it 
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should be used only to stop irrelevant 
and undue discussion, and the flame is 
smothered to-night, it will break out 
again shortly. 1t is impossible in these 
days and with the advantages we live 
under, to ultimately choke down a case 
and stop discussion in this House. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman will see 
that the demand we make is not an un- 
reasonable one. He cannot say, speak- 
ing in reference to the Irish Members, 
that they have occupied an undue portion 
of the time of the House. The Irish 
Members have not sustained their due 
share of this discussion. The time within 
which such Members as the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast can speak, as the 
right hon. Gentleman knows, is very 
limited, being confined to periods of two 
or three hours at the beginning and at 
the close of the evening. It is not fair 
to expect such Members to speak during 
the dinnerhour. [‘Oh,oh!”] I think 
even young Tory Members will admit 
that it would not be reasonable to expect 
the hon. Member for West Belfast to 
speak on a Coercion Bill directed against 
Ireland during the dinner hour. The 
request we make is not an unreasonable 
one. It is an eminently reasonable one. 
I trust the right hon. Gentleman will 
show his ideas of fair play, and his will- 
ingness to keep his word to us, by ac- 
ceding to the Motion which my hon. 
Friend has made. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale) : The hon. 
Member for Cork has just called atten- 
tion to the extremely limited period of 
time within which it is possible for Mem- 
bers of importance to address the House. 
I think we might have expected, in these 
circumstances, that the hon. Member for 
Cork would have given some explana- 
tion of the action of himself and his 
Friends this afternoon, when by unani- 
mously rising to support a Motion for 
the Adjournment of the House, they 
did everything that it was in their power 
to do to restrict that limited time before 
8 o’clock within which important Mem- 
bers can speak. But before the House 
comes to a decision on the question of 
the adjournment, I think it would be 
desirable that we should call to mind the 
time which, during the present Session, 
has been devoted to what has practically 
been one discussion. The general dis- 


cussion on the Address in answer to the | 
Speech from the Throne lasted four days. 


Mr. Parnell 
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I will not say that the whole of those 
four days was devoted to the discussion 
of Irish questions, but a very consider- 
able portion of those four days was so 
occupied. The hon. Member for Cork 
then moved an Amendment which prac- 
tically raised the same issue as we have 
been debating during the last fortnight ; 
it was to the effect that the remedy for 
the evils existing in Ireland was not to 
be found in increased stringency of the 
Criminal Law, but in legislation which 
would meet the wants and desires of the 
Irish people. That Amendment was 
practically an Amendment in favour of 
giving precedence to remedial over re- 
pressive legislation, and the whole of the 
debate of those ve days really turned 
upon the same issue we are now debat- 
ing. Well, now, five days were thus 
occupied. The question of Ireland was, 
I think, again dissassed before the con- 
clusion of the debate on the Address, 
and it frequently cropped up during 
the protracted debate upon the Closure 
Rule. Not taking into account the 
five days’ general discussion upon the 
Address, we have now had five days’ dis- 
cussion on the Amendment to the Ad- 
dress proposed bythe hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cork, four days’ discussion 
on the Motion for urgency, and five 
days’ discussion upon the Motion for 
leave to introduce this Bill. We have 
thus already had, during the present 
Session, 14 days’ debate upon what is 
really only a preliminary stage of the 
Bill—the introduction of the Bill. I 
think it is impossible, having regard to 
any precedent which my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) can pro- 
duce from any period of Parliamentary 
history, to contend that such an amount 
of time has ever been given for the dis- 
cussion of a merely preliminary question 
as has been given to the discussion of 
this. I object to the further indefinite 
prolongation of this debate. I object 
for reasons of what I think I may calla 
general Parliamentary character. It is 
not a practice to be encouraged that 
second reading speeches or Committee 
speeches should be made on the intro- 
duction of a Bill. Nearly all the speeches 
which have been made during the course 
of this debate have been of the cha- 
racter either of second reading speeches 
or of Committee speeches; and I think 
there can be very little doubt that if the 
debate is further protracted the speeches 
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made hereafter will be of the same cha- 


racter. We are now asked to continue 
this discussion—continue it I do not 
know how much longer—for the pur- 
pose of discussing, concurrently with the 
proposal to increase the stringency of 
the Criminal Law in Ireland, the land 
legislation which has been proposed by 
the Government. Now, it appears to 
me that that would be a most inconve- 
nient course to take. We cannot discuss 
the two subjects together. We should 
not be allowed by the Chair to make 
detailed references either to speeches 
made in ‘‘ another place” or to a mea- 
sure which is before the other House. 
We can only discuss the proposal of the 
Government relating to fand in Ireland 
in a most partial and imperfect manner, 
and if we cannot discuss such a question 
as that in connection with the repressive 
legislation pro 
it seems we should only lose time and 
create confusion by attempting to do so. 
There is no object in doing it. The Go- 
vernment have not professed that the 
land legislation which they bring for- 
ward will in their opinion create such a 
favourable impression upon the minds 
of the discontented and dissatisfied por- 
tion of the people of Ireland as to render 
the legislation we are now discussing 
unnecessary. [Home Rule cheers.]| As 
I understand the matter, they have not 
proposed it with any sanguine hope it 
will give complete satisfaction, and, 
judging from the cheers of hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway, in that they 
are perfectly right. If we had heard 
from them to-night that the land legis- 
lation of the Government is so favour- 
ably received by them as to probably 
accomplish all that is required for the 
maintenance of law and order in Ireland, 
then there would have been good ground 
for asking that repressive legislation 
should be deferred until further progress 
had been made with the land legislation. 
But we have heard the land | age 
of the Government described by the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) as 
a stab in the back for the tenants of 
Ireland. Under these circumstances, 
there can be no object in prolonging 
this debate. The land proposals of the 
Government are absolutely and entirely 
distinct from those we are now consider- 
ing; and, therefore, I cannot vote for 
the Motion for Adjournment. 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
My noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Hartington) has, as he always does, 
made the case which he desires to put 
before the House perfectly clear. There 
can now be no doubt whatever as to the 
character of the vote that is to be given 
on this Bill. We had understood from 
some Gentlemen who belong to the Party 
of which my noble Friend is the distin- 
guished Leader, that their vote for coer- 
cion depended, to a certain degree, upon 
the remedial measures of the Govern- 
ment, that if the remedial measures were 
satisfactory then they would be justified 
in voting for this Bill ; but if the remedial 
measures were not satisfactory nothing 
would induce them to be parties to coer- 
cion. Well, on the part of the Liberal 
| Unionists that situation is not only aban- 
| doned, but repudiated by the noble Lord. 
He says, what have we to do in voting 
for this Bill with the discussion of the 
land remedies of the Government? They 
are beside the question altogether. Now, 
the demand made is that the important 
statement made last night by the Go- 
vernment in ‘‘ another place,” is, in 
point of fact, a statement of the reme- 
dial measures of the Government, and 
should be discussed upon the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
The answer to that which my noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Hartington) 
makes is, that that has nothing to do 
with the question, that the question of 
coercion is a question pure and simple, 
to be voted upon by itself without re- 
gard in any manner to the remedial 
proposals of the Government. That, I 
suppose, is the position taken up. We 
know it is the position taken up by my 
noble Friend the Member for Ros- 
sendale (the Marquess of Hartington), 
and I understand it to be the position ac- 
cepted by myright hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain). In these circumstances, I think 
it will be perfectly clear to the House 
and to the country that it is a question 
of coercion pure and simple, and that 
we enter upon it with the question of 
remedial measures absolutely repu- 
diated. [‘*Oh, oh!”] I do not mean 
to say that the Liberal Unionists repu- 
diate remedial measures ; but that they 
repudiate remedial measures as being a 
condition of the passing of a Coercion 
Bill. I thought my noble Friend a little 
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unkind in regard to the Motion for Ad- 
journment made earlier in the evening. 
I did not approve of the Motion. I 
have never got up to support a Motion 
for Adjournment in my life, and never 
shall do so; but I thought my noble 
Friend was a little unkind in his criti- 
cisms, because that Motion gave an op- 

ortunity to my right hon. Friend the 

ember for West Birmingham to make 
a speech upon the question of the 
crofters, which was raised by the Mo- 
tion. Now, I think it is right it should 
be understood exactly what is asked, 
and what is refused. What is asked is 
one night more—that was mentioned by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian, and also by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork—one night more to discuss 
the character of the remedial measures. 
[‘*No, no!”] What is the use of say- 
ing “ No, no,” when everybody knows 
that is what is asked? The Gentle- 
men who ery ‘‘No, no” cannot have 
heard the statements of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian and the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cork. What is asked is 
one night more to discuss the remedial 
measures of the Government in their 
bearing upon this measure of coercion. 
The remedial measures were only intro- 
duced into the other House of Parlia- 
ment last night. They can only be ex- 
amined, of course, by Members with the 
Bill before them. If the present de- 
mand is refused, it can only be because 
the persons who support this Motion are 
determined to vote for coercion at any 
risk, and whatever the character of the 
remedial measures may be. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): Sir, I must 
protest against the reproach addressed 
by the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale to the Irish Members on 
account of the part they took at the 
beginning of this evening in supporting 
the Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House. Those hon. Gentleman rose in 
defence of a kindred people. The High- 
landers of Scotland speak practically 
the same language as themselves, they 
are of the same origin, and they are 
suffering under almost precisely the same 
wrongs. I, therefore, cannot think it 
was fair of the noble Marquess to re- 
proach them. I consider that they 
showed great self-sacrifice in devoting a 
part of the time of this evening to the 
subject raised by the hon. Member for 
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Caithness (Dr. Olark). Besides, the 
Motion for Adjournment was supported 
by the Colleague and ally of the noble 
Marquess, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain). But, Sir, as to the ne- 
cessity of adjourning this debate, I con- 
tend that new matter has been brought 
before the House that demands delay 
for consideration. Why, Sir, the cases 
that were raised by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) have been contradicted, have 
been disproved, have been utterly scat- 
tered by the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) this evening. Of the alleged 
failures of conviction, for instance, out 
of the four cases mentioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. A: J. Balfour), 
three were disproved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork. I can only say, that the 
case raised by the hon. Member for 
Cork and the new information given to 
the House does demand a better answer 
than has been given and more time for 
consideration. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I am very glad indeed that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Leicester 
(Mr, Picton) has made a very proper 
reply to the most unfair taunt of the 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington). It is 
very easy in cases of this kind for a per- 
son of £40,000 a-year to attack the 
Representatives of the poor, humble 
crofters. I maintain that we would have 
been false to our position as Irish Mem- 
bers if we had not shown sympathy 
with the people who are practically the 
same as ourselves in blood, and who 
suffer from exactly the same oppression 
as we do. I shall leave that point 
simply by saying that—after the expe- 
rience we have had of a smell group of 
Members vainly endeavouring to bring 
political grievances before the House, 
and of being treated with contumely 
until the matter assumed such propor- 
tions that statesmen themselves could 
not any longer ignore it—we should have 
been false to the peasants who sent us 
here if we had refused to support the 
demand of the hon. Member for Caith- 
ness (Dr. Clark). I very much regret 
the course taken by the First Lord of 
the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) in re- 
fusing to give any further opportunity 
of debate. I think that, to a great ex- 
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tent, we may attribute that to the line 
lately taken by Members of the Govern- 
ment in supplying their own agents in 
the Press with statements as to how 
long the debate should last, and as to 
what views were taken by the Govern- 
ment Bench, and as to what views they 
falsely attributed to those in authority 
in the House. We are discussing on the 
present occasion a great International 
question between the two countries, and 
the interference of newspapers—( Cries 
of ‘‘ Question !”"] Itis the question, I 
maintain that if newspapers were to 
write with regard to decisions which 
are given, or which are to be given, by 
Courts of Law, in the same way as they 
write respecting matters which are to 
be brought before the House of Com- 
mons—| Renewed cries of ‘‘ Question! ’’} 
I am dealing with the Question—they 
would be at once cast for contempt of 
Court. I deprecate also the course some 
hon, Gentlemen below the Gangway 
opposite, of some six or eight months’ 
experience in this House, take in calling 
out “ Question’ and in rising to points 
of Order —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. and learned Gentleman is not now 
confining himself to the Question before 
the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I regret, Mr. 
Speaker, I was drawn astray by way of 
rebuke to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
I maintain that the endeavour to pro- 
voke speedy conclusions of debates by 
the system of manipulating the Press 
which has been introduced by gentle- 
men connected with the Government 
since the Cléture Rule was passed, 
must lead to the greatest mischief. 
Upon what ground do we ask for an 
adjournment of the present debate. 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W.H. Smith) said that if my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Scotland Division 
of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Conner), or 
my hon. Friend the Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton), or any other Gen- 
tleman on these Benches, had intervened 
in this debate, he would have been 
heard with great patience. No doubt 
he would. But he would have taken 
up time which had been occupied by 
the Member for some English constitu- 
ency, whose voice naturally commended 
itself in a greater degree to the atten- 
tion of Englishmen than the voice of 
an Irish Member would. And now, for 
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the first time, we are anxious for the 
free play of English opinion upon Irish 
questions; and we are told, forsooth, 
that we should have risen as Irish 
Members, and not have allowed English 
Members to be heard. I entirely repu- 
diate that view. We are anxious to 
hear English Members, and more than 
that, our constituents in Ireland would 
a thousand times prefer that we should 
sit silent if it were necessary in order 
to enable English Members to be heard. 
That is one of the reasons why in this 
debate, which has already proceeded for 
four or five nights, my hon. Friends, 
although they could bring an enormous 
amount of knowledge to bear upon the 
discussion, have not ventured to en- 
deavour to shut out English Members 
from addressing the House. Under 
these circumstances, I would ask the 
House if it is fair, when we have a Bill 
which is to last, not three years, or 30 
years, or 300, or 3,000, but for ever— 
is it fair on an occasion when, for the 
first time since the Union was carried, 
those who approve of that Union should 
demand that the Irish Members should 
be elotured after a single week’s debate 
on the first reading? Andwhy? The 
reason for the demand for the closure 
of the debate is in order that the Bill 
may be rushed through the House ; and 
next week, when the Chief Secretary 
comes forward to move the second read- 
ing, he will probably content himself by 
formally taking off his hat. This is 
part of a preliminary arrangement for 
cloturing the debate on the second read- 
ing. Therefore, if the Irish Members 
consented now without a protest to the 
closure of debate, we may be making 
out a case for the Government some 
day next week to close the debate on the 
second reading, after a few nights’ dis- 
cussion. They will be prepared to say— 
‘* You have already had five nights’ de- 
bate on the first reading, and surely you 
may put up with a considerable less 
amount of time for the discussion of the 
second reading.”’ Now, that is not the 
way to treat questions of this kind, when 
the Irish Members are anxious to dis- 
cuss the grievances of the people they 
represent. The noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) says that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork did 
not take up much time in discussing the 
remedial proposals of the Government ; 
but I would remind the House that my 
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hon. Friend had no sooner ventured to 
enter upon that line of discussion than 
the Chief Secretary, in the most churlish 
manner, rose to Order. Let me tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that if he is 
anxious to maintain his relations with 
the Irish people, the way to gain their 
respect ol confidence is not, on a Mo- 
tion of this kind, when a debate of the 
greatest importance is proceeding, to 
endeavour to stop the leader of 5,000,000 
of people by rising to Order. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A.J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.) : I did not rise to Order for the pur- 
pose of stopping the hon. Member for 
Cork, but I rose to put a question to the 
Speaker—whether, if the hon. Member 
went into details upon the Land Ques- 
tion, I should be allowed the power of 
replying to him. 

rn. T. M. HEALY: I interpreted 
the remark of the right hon. Gentleman 
in that way. I looked upon it as a 
‘‘ friendly lead,”’ as it is called—a sort 
of suggestion that my hon. Friend was 
straying from the Question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that by the 
Standing Order, the debate on a Motion 
for Adjournment must be strictly con- 
fined to that Question. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I think I was 

uite in Order in explaining why it was 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork did not endeavour to deal with 
that Question. Of course, after the in- 
timation you have given, I will at once 
pass from that subject. We have now 
in the course of debate in this country 
two great questions on which the pas- 
sions of Irishmen are aroused—namely, 
the question of land and the question 
of coercion. If;the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site desire the amity and friendship of 
the Irish people, I cannot understand 
why the noble Marquess and his Friends, 
or rather his Colleagues opposite, should 
resist the demand of five-sixths of the 
Irish people, and declare that on an 
occasion of this kind the debate ouglit 
at once to be stopped. Time is not the 
essence of the question. The Govern- 
ment allowed day after day to lapse, and 
made no attempt to bring in their Bill. 
They occupied nearly a month in dis- 
cussing questions wholly irrelevant to 
the present subject. They occupied a 
month on the first rule of procedure, 
whereas if they had been as anxious as 
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they profess they would have brought 
in this Bill much more speedily, and 
would not grudge us at the present mo- 
ment the single additional day claimed 
by my hon. Friend for the prolongation 
of this debate. If, inatead of 85 Irish 
Members claiming an adjournment of a 
Question so important to the people they 
represent, we had the English or Scotch 
Members claiming an adjournment, I 
do not believe there would be any 
attempt to close the debate. We hear 
a great deal, on occasions like the pre- 
sent, of the anxiety which possesses the 
English breast to heal up the wounds 
of Ireland ; and yet when we seek to lay 
our views before the House, we are met 
with the most strenuous attempts to 
close our mouths, and that, too, on an 
occasion when the Government are pro- 
posing to introduce a measure affecting 
the lives and interests of the Irish 
people for future generations. It is 
proposed that the first reading of such 
a Bill and the policy of the Govern- 
ment are to be inaugurated by closing 
the mouths of the Sepecatubatiocn of 
the people who will be most seriously 
affected. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 254 ; Noes 
361: Majority 107.—(Div. List, No. 84.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town): 
At this time of the morning I do not 
think we ought to continue the dis- 
cussion upon so important a question as 
that which has been brought before the 
House by the hon. Member for Cork. 
An Amendment has been moved relating 
to the whole condition of Ireland, and 
upon it only a few speeches have been 
made. As I think the magnitude of 
the Question entitles it to further con- 
sideration than can be given to it at this 
hour (1.50), I beg to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(dr. Dillwyn.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) (Strand, 
Westminster): I venture to hope that 
the discussion may be allowed to con- 
tinue, after the very marked and con- 
clusive manner in which the House has 
just expressed its opinion on Division. I 
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appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite to use his influence to save the 
House from the necessity of dividing 
again on the question of adjournment, 
against which the opinion of the House 
has been so conclusively given, and by 
which no good end can be attained. 

Stir EDWARD GREY (Northumber- 
land, Berwick): I am aware that by 
the vote I shall give, if the present 
Motion is pressed to a Division, I shall 
lay myself open to the charge of ob- 
struction. It has never been my habit 
to delay measures which, in my opinion, 
are useful or necessary ; but I feel we 
have a distinct case for asking for 
another night’s discussion on this ques- 
tion. We are told that the proposals of 
the Government with regard to land in 
Ireland have nothing to do with the 
present question, and ought not to 
affect it; but I reply that from the 
other side the House has had repeatedly 
put before it the proposition that this 
measure is simply one of expediency. 
It is said that the question of Ireland 
is already—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Gentleman that he is not con- 
fining his remarks to the Question before 
the House. 

Srr EDWARD GREY: I regret that 
I have transgressed the Rule of Debate 
in my endeavour to give my reasons 
for supporting the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn). 
My reason is that a distinctly new 
element has been introduced into the 
debate. I quite agree that it is not 
usual to move the adjournment of the 
House on the first reading of a Bill; 
but that is when a primd facie case has 
been made out. I was perfectly willing 
to admit, up to a certain time to-night, 
that a primd facie case had been made 
out; but the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork has altered that opinion. 
That speech has appealed to us so for- 
cibly as to make us feel that one more 
night, at least, even if it be on Saturday, 
should be devoted to the question of the 
first reading of this Bill. It is no ordi- 
nary Bill which is before the House. 
No doubt, it is an extreme measure to 
oppose a first reading; but when the 
first reading of this Bill has been passed, 
I believe that circumstances will press 
forward the Government faster than 
they anticipate. The whole aspect of 
the Irish Question will be altered, and 
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we know that then the Government, in 

their own defence, will be obliged to 

press forward the remaining stages of 

this Bill. It is for that reason I think 

we are entitled to continue the debate on 

= question of the first reading another 
ay. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn), 
rose to address the House. His re- 
marks, supposed to be in support of the 
Motion for Adjournment, were rendered 
inaudible by cries from the Ministerial 
Benches. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I rise, Mr. 
Speaker, to say a word in the belief that 
courtesy requires it, although it is not 
an agreeable choice that is put forward 
when the alternative lies between silence 
or a verbal answer on a question on 
which I am not able to agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman. I find, on think- 
ing over the appeal that the right hon. 
Gentleman has made, that he has fur- 
nished me with one argument, and it is 
this—if I thought that the speech of 
the hon. Member for Cork contained no 
argument that had not been answered 
by Her Majesty’s Government, then 
I think we should have no reason to 
complain of the course they propose to 
take. The right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to me fundamentally to mistake 
the character of debates in this House. 
He appears to think that it is the privi- 
lege, and propriety as it were, of each 
side of the House to consider in what 
degree their interest is affected, or other- 
wise, by sufficiency or insufficiency of 
speeches. I take a totally different 
view of the matter. My view is this. 
Her Majesty’s Government have made 
a most important proposal to the House. 
There having been a most powerful 
impeachment of that proposal—an im- 

eachment, as I think, to the total 

estruction of the original proposal— 
by the leading Representative of the 
Irish people, it is due, not merely from 
the Government to themselves, but from 
the Government to the entire House and 
to the country, that an answer should be 
made. With regard to other matters, I 
must frankly tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the system of extreme and un- 
precedented pressure which has been 
applied, and which, it appears, is to be 
continued to be ienlien to very large 


bodies of Members in this House, and 
to the Irish Members who are not so 
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large a body, will have special and 
peculiar interest. If I saw on the part 
of the Government a disposition to allow 
a reasonable interval for consideration 
conformable with Parliamentary pre- 
cedent, I should gladly respond to the 
appeal of the right hon. Gentleman by 
acting in the sense he desires; but by 
this system of pressure he renders me 
certainly totally powerless for the pur- 
pose. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) : I would 
point out to Her Majesty’s Government 
that I am one of those Members from 
Ireland who take a deep interest in this 
matter, which is one of the greatest im- 
portance to the Irish people. I am one 
of those Members who have a right to 
speak upon it, but who will be refused 
the opportunity of doing so if the debate 
is closed to-night. I think the Govern- 
ment are by no means carrying out the 
contract they entered into in passing the 
Closure Rule by using the Rule to close 
a debate of such vast importance to Ire- 
land without allowing a greater number 
of Representatives from that country to 
express their views. My hon. Friend 
the Member for the Harbour Division 
of Dublin (Mr. T. Harrington) offered a 
most interesting and able defence this 
evening of the National League, of 
which he is a member and the law 
adviser. But I also occupy a position 
in regard to the Body now threatened 
with extinction by the Government 
which gives me the right to express an 
opinion upon the subject. This is the 
only opportunity I have had, owing to 
the action of the Government, to say a 
single word on the question. It seems 
to me beyond all precedent, and beyond 
all the limits of everything like fair 
play, that the Government should close 
a debate, or attempt, as they are now 
doing, to force the closing of a debate 
of such great importance to the Mem- 
bers of this House, and involving prin- 
ciples so dear, I will not say alone to 
Irishmen, but to Englishmen also, with- 
out giving us full and ample opportunity 
for discussing the question in all its 
bearings. I do hope that the words 
which have fallen with reference to the 
Motion now before the House from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian may have some effect upon 
Her Majesty’s Government in inducing 
them to allow the Motion to pass, and 
that they will not press by means of a 
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brute majority, and by force alone, and 
a 


not by force of argument—that they will 
not press upon us the closure of this 
debate. Sir, I am well aware that no 
appeal of mine, or any Member who 
occupies as humble a position as I do, 
can have any effect on Her Majesty’s 
Government; but I feel I should not be 
doing my duty to those who sent me 
here and to my country, if I did not 
protest in the most solemn manner 
against the pressure of this Motion on 
the present occasion. 
Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 253 ; Noes 
861: Majority 108.—(Div. List, No. 85.) 
Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. Witu1am Henry Siri rose in 
his place, and claimed to move ‘“‘ That 
the Question be now put.” 

Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
Question be now put.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 361; Noes 
253: Majority 108. 


AYES. 
Addison, J. E. W. Blundell, Colonel H. 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. B. H. 
Ainslie, W. G. Bond, G. H. 
Ambrose, W. Bonsor, H. C. O. 
Amherst, W. A. T. Boord, T. W. 


Anstruther, Colonel R. 
H. L. 

Anstruther, H. T. 

Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 


Borthwick, Sir A. 
Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F.C 


Bright, right hon. J. 


Atkinson, H. J. Bristowe, T. L. 
Baden- Powell, G. S. Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
Baggallay, E. J. F. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. Brookfield, Col. A. M. 
Baird, J. G. A. Brown, A. H. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A.J. Bruce, Lord H. 


Balfour, G. W. 
Banes, Major G. E. 


Buchanan, T. R. 
Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 


Baring, Viscount Ash.-B. 

Barnes, A. Burghley, Lord 
Barry, A. H. Smith- Caine, W. 8. 

Bartley, G. C. T. Caldwell, J. 

Bass, H. Campbell, Sir A. 
Bates, Sir E. Campbell, R. F. F. 
Baumann, A. A. Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Beach, W. W. B. Chamberlain, R. 
Beadel, W. J. Chaplin, right hon. H. 


Beaumont, H. F. Charrington, 8. 
Beckett, E. W. Churchill, rt. hn. Lord 
Beckett, W. R. H. 8. 

Bective, Earl of Clarke, Sir E. G. 





Bentinck, Lord H. C. 

Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 

Bentinck, W. G. C. 

Beresford, Lord C. W. 
de la Poer 

Bethell, Commander 
G.R 


Bickford-Smith, W. 
Biddulph, M 
Bigwood, J. 
Birkbeck, Sir E. 


Cochrane- Baillie, hon. 
C. W. A.N. 

Coddington, W. 

Coghill, D. H. 

Collings, J. 

Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. 

Commerell, Adml. Sir 
J. E. 

Cooke, C. W. R. 

Corbett, A. C. 

Corbett, J. 
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Corry, Sir J. P. Gibson, J. G. 

Cotton, Capt. E.T. D. Giles, A. 

Courtney, L. H. Gilliat, J. 8. 
Cranborne, Viscount Godson, A. F. 

Cross, H. 8. Goldsmid, Sir J. 
Crossley, Sir 8. B. Goldsworthy, Major- 
Crossman, Gen. Sir W. General W. T. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. Gorst, Sir J. E. 
Currie, Sir D Goschen, rt. hn. G. J. 
Curzon, Viscount Gray, C. W. 


Curzon, hon. G. N. 

Dalrymple, OC. 

Davenport, H. T. 

Davenport, W. B. 

Dawnay, Colonel hon. 
P. 


L. 
De Cobain, E. S. W. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. 
P 


De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon, G. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Dorington, Sir J. E. 
Dugdale, J. 8. 
Duncan, Colonel F. 
Duncombe, A 
Dyke, right hon. Sir 
W.H 


Eaton, H. W. 

Ebrington, Viscount 

Edwards-Moss, T. C. 

Egerton, hon. A. de T. 

iicho, Lord 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 

Elliot, hon. H. F. H 

Elliot, Sir G. 

Elliot, G. W. 

Ellis, Sir J. W. 

Elton, C. I. 

Evelyn, W. J. 

Ewart, 

Ewing, Sir A. O. 

Eyre, Colonel H. 

Feilden, Lt.-Gen. R. J. 

Fellowes, W. H. 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Field, Admiral E. 

Fielden, T. 

Finch, G. H. 

Finch- Hatton, hon. M. 
E. G 


Finlay, R. B. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

Fitz- Wygram, Gen. 
Sir F. W. 

Fletcher, Sir H. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fraser, General C. OC. 
ry, L. 

Fulton, J. F. 

Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 

Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
A. E. 


Gedge, S. 
Gent-Davis, R. 


Green, Sir E. 
Greenall, Sir G. 
Greene, E. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grove, Sir T. F. 
Gurdon, R. T. 


Halsey, T. F. 

Hambro, Col. C. J. T. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 

Hamilton, Lord E. 

Hamilton, Col. C. E. 

Hamley, General Sir 
E. B 


Hankey, F. A. 

Hardcastle, E. 

Hardcastle, F. 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Hastings, G. W. 

Havelock - Allan, Sir 
H. M. 

Heath, A. R. 

Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 

Heaton, J. H. 

Heneage, right hon. E. 

Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 

Hervey, Lord F. 

Hill,  « hon. Lord 
A. 

Hill, Colonel E. 8. 

Hill, A. 8S. 

Hingley, B. 

Hoare, 8. 

Hobhouse, H. 

Holland, right hon. 
Sir H. T. 

Holloway, G. 

Holmes, rt. hon. H. 


Hornby, W. H. 
Houldsworth, W. H 
Howard, J. 


Howard, J. M. 
Howorth, H. H. 
Hozier, J. H. C. 
Hubbard, rt. hn. J. G. 
Hubbard, E. 
Hughes, Colonel E. 
Hughes - Hallett, Col. 
F. C. 
Hulse, E. H. 
Hunt, F. 8. 
Hunter, Sir W. G. 
Isaacs, L. H. 
Isaacson, F. W. 
Jackson, W. L. 
James, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Jardine, Sir R. 
Jarvis, A, W. 
Jennings, L. J. 
Johnston, W. 
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Kelly, J. R. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kenrick, W. 

Kenyon, hon. G. T. 
a - Slaney, Col. 


Ker, R. W. B. 
Kerans, F. H. 
Kimber, H. 

King, H. 8. 
King-Harman, Colonel 


E. R. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
| 
Knowles, L. 
Kynoch, G. 
Lafone, A. 
Laurie, Colonel R. P. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir J. J. T. 
Lawrence, W. F. 
Lea, T. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. 
H. : 


Lees, E. 
Legh, T. W. 
Leighton, S 
Lethbridge, Sir R. 
Lewis, Sir O. C. E. 
Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 
Lleweiiyn, E. H. 
Long, W. H. 
Low, M. 
Lowther, J. W. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lymington, Viscount 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
— right hon. 
J.H. 
Maclean, Ay. Ww. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. 
Mallock, R. 
Manners, rt. hon. Lord 
J.J.R. 
March, Earl of 
Marriott, rt. hn. W. T. 
Maskelyne, M. H. N. 
Story- 
Matthews, rt. hn. H. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mayne, Admiral R. C. 
Mildmay, F. B. 
Milvain, T. 
More, R. J. 
Morrison, W. 
Mount, W. G. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.R 


Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Muncaster, Lord 
Muntz, P. A. 
Murdoch, C. T. 
Newark, Viscount 
Noble, W 

Norris, E. 8. 
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Northcote, hon. H. 8- 
Norton, KR. 

O’ Neill, hon. R. T. 
Paget, Sir R. H. 
Parker, hon. F. 
Pearce, W. 

Velly, Sir L. 

Penton, yy F. T. 
Pitt-Lewis, G. 
Plunket, right hon. D. 


h. 
Plunkett, hon. J. W. 
Pomfret, W. P. 
Powell, F. 8. 
Price, Captain G. E. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Quilter, W. C. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rankin, J. 
—, Major F. C. 
Reed, LB. 
Rickeodoen, , 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, rt. hn. C. T. 
Robertson, J. P. B. 
Robertson, W. T. 
Robinson, B. 
Rollit, Sir A. K. 
Ross, A. H. 
Rothschild, Baron F. 
J. de 


Round, J. 

Royden, T. B. 

Russell, Sir G. 

Russell, T. W. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 

Salt, T. 

Sandys, Lieut.-Col. T. 
M 


Saunderson, Col. E. J. 
Sclater-Booth, rt. hn. 
G. 
Sellar, A. C. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, rt. 
hon. Sir H. J. 
Selwyn, Captain C. W. 
Seton-Karr, H. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Sidebottom, W. 
Sinclair, W. P. 
Smith, rt. hn. W. H. 
Smith, A. 
Spencer, J. E. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stewart, M. 
Sutherland, T. 
Swetenham, E. 
Sykes, C. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, J.G. 
Tapling, T. K. 
Taylor, F. 
Temple, Sir R. 
Theobald, J. 
Thorburn, W. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Townsend, F. 
Trotter, H. J. 


(Fifth Night.J 
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Tyler, Sir H. W. Wiggin, H. 
Verdin, R Williams, J. Powell- 
Vernon, hon. G. R. Wilson, Sir 8. 
Vincent, C. E. H. Winn, hon. R. 


Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 
Waring, Colonel T. 
Watkin, Sir E. W. 
Watson, J. 

Webster, Sir R. E. 
Webster, R. G. 
West, Colonel W. C. 
Weymouth, Viscount 
Wharton, J. L 
White, J. B. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, C. A. 


NOES. 


Abraham, W. (Glam.) 

Abraham, W. (Lime- 
rick, W.) 

Acland, A. H. D. 

Acland, C. T. D. 

Allison, R. A. 

Anderson, C. H. 

Asher, A 

Asquith, H. H. 

Atherley-Jones, L. 

Austin, J 

Balfour, Sir G. 

Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. 

Barbour, W. B. 

Barran, J. 

Beaumont, W. B 

Biggar, J. G. 

Blake, J. A. 

Blake, T. 

Blane, A. 

Bolton, J. C. 

Bolton, T. D. 

Bradlaugh, C. 

Bright, Jacob 

Bright, W. L. 

Broadhurst, H. 

Brown, A. L. 

Bruce, hon. R. P. 

Bryce, J. 

Buxton, 8. C. 

Byrne, G. M. 

Cameron, C. 

Campbell, Sir G. 

Campbell, H. 

Campbell- Bannerman, 
right hon. H. 

Carew, J. L. 

Chance, P. A 

Channing, F. A. 

a 4 right hon. H. 


gun J.J. 
Clark, Dr. G. B. 
Cobb, H. P. 

Cohen, A 
Coleridge, hon. B. 
Colman, J. J. 
Commins, A. 
Conway, M. 
Conybeare, C. A. V. 
Corbet, W. J. 
Cossham, A. 

Cox, J. R. 
Cozens-Hardy, H. H. 
Craig, J. 


Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolmer, Viscount 
Wood, N. 
Wortley, ©. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H. 8. 
Wroughton, P. 
Yerburgh, R. A. 
Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 


Craven, J. 
Crawford, D. 
Crawford, W. 
Cremer, W. R. 
Crossley, E. 
Deasy, J. 
Dilion, J. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, J 


Ellis, T. E. 
Esslemont, P. 
Evershed, 8S. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Fenwick, C. 
Ferguson, R.C.Munro- 
Finucane, J. 
oe ., 

lynn, J. C. 
Foley, P. J. 
Foljambe, C. G. S. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Forster, Sir W. B. 
Fowler, rt. hon. H. H. 
Fox, Dr. J. F. 
Fry, T 


ry, +. 
Fuller, G. P. 
Gane, J. L. 
Gardner, H. 
Gaskell, C. G. Milaes- 
Gilhooly, J. 
Gill, H. J. 
Gill, T. P. 
Gladstone, rt. hn.W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Graham, R. C. 
Gray, E. D. 
Grey, Sir E. 
Gully, W. C. 
Haldane, R. B. 
Harcourt, rt. hn. Sir W. 
G. V. V. 


Harrington, E. 
Harrington, T. C. 
Hayden, L. P. 
nag C. Seale- 
Healy, 

Healy, T. M. 
Holden, [. 
Hooper, J. 
Howell, G. 





Hoyle, I. 


Hunter, W. A. 
Illingworth, A, 
Jacoby, J. A. 
James, hon. W. H. 
James, C. H 
Joicey, J. 

Jorda 


n, J. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. 


hon. Sir U. J 
Kennedy, E. J. 
Kenny, C. S. 
Kenny, J. E. 
Kenny, M. J. 


Kilcoursie, right hon. 


Viscount 
Labouchere, H. 
Lacaita, C. C. 
Lalor, R. 

Lane, W. J. 
Lawson, H. L. W. 
y; 


Leake, R. 


Lefevre, right hon. G. 
J.8 


Lewis, T. P. 
Lockwood, F. 
Lyell, L. 
Macdonald, W. A. 
MacInnes, M. 

Mac Neill, J. G. 8. 
M‘Arthur, A 
M‘Cartan, M. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Carthy, J. H. 
M‘Donald, P. 
M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
M‘Ewan, W. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘La: 


Mappin, Sir F. T. 
Marum, ; 
Mason, 8. 

Mayne, T. 

Menzies, R. S. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Montagu, S 

Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Morgan, O. V. 
Morley, rt. hon. J. 
—- right hon. 


Murphy, W. M. 
Neville, R. 

Newnes, G. 

Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
Nolan, J. 

O’Brien, J. F. X. 
O’Brien, P. 

O’Brien, P. J. 
O’Connor, A. 
O'Connor, J. (Kerry) 
O'Connor, J.  Pipry: ) 
O'Connor, 
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Pease, A. E. 

Pease, H. F. 

Pickard, B. 
Pickersgill, E. H, 
Picton, J, A. 
Pinkerton, J. 
— rt. hon. Sir 


Plowden, Sir W. C. 
Portman, hon. E. B, 
Potter, T. B. 
Power, P. J. 
Power, R. 
Price, T. P. 
Priestley, B 
Provand, A. D. 
Pugh, D. 
Pyne, J. D. 
Quinn, T. 
Rathbone, W. 
Redmond, J. E. 
Redmond, W. H. K, 
Reed, Sir E. J. 
Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, S. 
Richard, H. 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, E. 
Robinson, T. 

T 


oe, T. 
Roscoe, Sir H. E. 
Rowlands, J. 
Rowlands, W. B. 
Rowntree, J. 
Russell, Sir C. 


Stanhope, hon. P, J. 
~—— d, right hon. 


Stepney - Cowell, Sir 
A. 


Stevenson, F. 8. 
Stevenson, J.C. 


Tanner, ©. K. 
Thomas, A. 

Tuite, J. 

Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Waddy, S. D. 
Wallace, R. 
Wardle, H. 
Warmington, C. M. 
Watt, H. 
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Williamson, 8. Wright, C. 
Wilson, H. J. Yeor F. A. 
Wilson, I. 
Winterbotham, A. B. TELLERS. 
Woodall, W. Marjoribanks, rt. hon. 
Woodhead, J. E. 

Morley, A. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the ese. 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put. 


Ordered, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to make better provision for 
the prevention and punishment of Crime 
in Ireland ; and for other purposes re- 
lating thereto, and that Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. 
Attorney General, and Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland do prepare and 
bring it in. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 217.] 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Local Govern- 
ment District of Aldershot, the Improvement 
Act District of Bethesda, the Local Govern- 
ment District of Bridlington, the Borough of 
Cheltenham, the Local Government District of 
Epsom, the Special Drainage District of Merton 
Rush, the Local Government District of Ponty- 
pool, the Borough of Saint Helen’s, and the 
Improvement Act District of Surbiton, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 216.] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Three o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 4th April, 1887. 


MINUTES.]—PvusticBitis— Second Reading— 
Pharmacy Acts Amendment ® [210]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Metropolis Management Acts Amendment 
(No. 2) ® [166]. 

ProvisionaL Ornper Birt — Third Reading — 
Local Government (Ireland) (Carrick-on- 
Suir) * [200], and passed, 
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QUESTIONS. 
—_—o—— 
POST OFFICE (SCOTLAND)—GENERAL 


POST OFFICE, EDINBURGH — PRO- 

MOTIONS. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
information has reached him that much 
dissatisfaction has arisen among the 
operators in the Telegraph Department 
of the General Post Office, Edinburgh, 
by reason of certain promotions recently 
made in that department; whether the 
supervising class in the department has 
recently been increased by two super- 
visors ; whether one of the men, who for 
several years past has performed the 
duty of relieving the supervisors during 
their holidays, has been passed over in 
appointing the new supervisors ; whether 
it would have been in accordance with 
the usual practice of the department to 
appoint this man to one of the new 
supervisorships ; and, if so, why has it 
not been done in this case; whether the 
first class of telegraphists has recently 
been increased by fourteen; whether 
thirteen appointments have already been 
made ; whether the thirteen telegraphists 
who stood at the head of the second 
class, some of whom had fifteen years 
experience, have been passed over in 
making those appointments; and, if so, 
why ; whether, in making those appoint- 
ments, one man has been promoted over 
the heads of seven others, another over 
fourteen, another over eighteen ; whether 
another has been placed in the first class, 
although his number in the second class 
was forty-seven; whether this latter 
telegraphist is related to the Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs in the Edinburgh 
Office ; whether one of the telegraphists, 
who has been placed in the frst class, 
is unable to work some of the instru- 
ments in the Edinburgh office; whether 
another, by reason of a disabled arm, 
is physically incapacitated for performing 
work as an operator; and, if these mat- 
ters or any of them are as stated, what 
is the explanation ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : I 
have no reason to believe that the pro- 
motions to which the first part of the 
Question refers have given rise to general 
dissatisfaction. With some exceptions, 
the answers to the honourable Member’s 
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subsequent Questions are in the affir- 
mative. Of those standing at the head 
of the second class of telegraphists, 
the number passed over is five, and not 
13; no one of those promoted is physi- 
cally incapacitated for performing work as 
an operator; and all are able to work 
the instruments in the Edinburgh Office. 
The reasons for passing over the acting 
supervisor and the five telegraphists are 
that the telegraphists are not considered 
fit for the duties of the first class, and 
the acting supervisor has seriously mis- 
conducted himself. The telegraphist 
who stood 47 on the second class is, I 
understand, connected with the Superin- 
tendent by marriage. He had longer 
service and greater experience than any 
other member of the same class, the 
reason of his occupying so low a position 
being that some years ago he left Edin- 
burgh for Greenock, and returned only 
in 1882, re-entering at the bottom of the 
Office. Since his re-entry he has been 
constantly employed on first class duties. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
TORY ISLAND. 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Whether it is intended to con- 
nect the lighthouse on Tory Island, off 
the north-west coast of Ireland, with 
the mainland telegraph system, by a 
short cable and length of land lines; 
whether the cost of doing such a work 
would be a few thousand pounds only ; 
whether the necessity of doing this, in 
protection of human life, and in aid of 
shipping—especially of the emigrant 
traffic—has over and over again been in- 
fluentially represented to every Govern- 
ment Department concerned, and, so far, 
in vain; and, whether it is the fact that 
H.M.S. Wasp was wrecked off Tory 
Island and lost, in the absence of assist- 
ance, while a Government vessel, com- 
manded by Captain Gallwey, was at the 
time in Belfast Lough, and did not go 
out to help for want of information ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
I fully recognize the great importance 
of the question raised by the hon. Baro- 
net. I would point out that a Commit- 
tee, appointed by the President of the 
Board of Trade, and of which the Earl of 
Crawford is Chairman, is now inquiring 
into the subject of electrical commu- 
nication between light vessels and out- 


Mr. Raikes 


{COMMONS} 
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lying lighthouses and the mainland; 
and I have no doubt that the case of 
Tory Island, with that of other light- 
houses, will be fully considered by the 
Committee. 
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THE MAGISTRACY (SCOTLAND)—THE 
SHERIFF-SUBSTITUTE OF INVER. 
NESS-SHIRE. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (Inver- 
ness-shire) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether he is aware that the Sheriff- 
Substitute of the Long Island District 
of Inverness-shire, notwithstanding his 
having to sit in judgment in causes 
arising between landlord and tenant, 
such as poaching, rents, evictions, and 
the like, has for years accepted from the 
proprietor of the island of North Uist, 
the privileges of free shooting and fish- 
ing in that island, a part of the Long 
Island District; and, whether he will 
cause an inquiry to be made into the 
matter with the view of issuing orders 
that no judges be permitted to accept 
such gifts within the districts under 
their official jurisdiction ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H, 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews Universities): I believe it to 
be the fact that the same courtesy is ex- 
tended to the Sheriff-Substitute of the 
Long Island District, in the matter of 
sport, as is very usually granted to 
other Resident Sheriffs throughout 
Scotland. I have no intention of inter- 
fering with ordinary social courtesies in 
the manner suggested, and, indeed, have 
no power to issue any orders on such a 
matter. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE AND LIFE. 
SAVING HARBOURS. 


Apmrrat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether he is prepared 
to make such financial arrangements as 
will enable the Board of Trade to carry 
out the construction of such Harbours of 
Refuge and Life-Saving Harbours, as 
will tend to minimise the enormous loss 
of life and property which now takes 
place annually on the coasts of the 
United Kingdom ? 

THe SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): If my hon. and gallant 
Friend contemplates the construction by 
the Board of Trade of harbours out of 
public funds at the sole cost of the Ex- 
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chequer, I am afraid I cannot under- 
take to make the financial arrangement 
to which he alludes; but I hope that 
arrangements will be made under which 
the Board of Trade, and the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, will be able 
to act in complete harmony as to policy 
with reference to granting loans at low 
rates of interest to Local Authorities and 
others who desire to undertake the con- 
struction of harbours. 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND)—DESTRUC- 
TION OF IMMATURE FISH. 


Coroner MALCOLM (Argyllshire) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether his 
attention has been called to the vast 

uantity of immature and unmarketable 
fish killed within the last month on the 
Ballantyne Banks; whether about 400 
tons of undersized herrings were sold in 
one week for manure; whether the 
Fishery Board could put a stop to such 
destructive waste by enforcing the close 
season, which is the law at the present 
moment ? y 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews Universities): I am informed that 
it is true that large quantities of imma- 
ture herring have been captured and sold 
as manure in the district referred to. 
After the passing of the Act of 1860 for- 
bidding herring fishing between certain 
dates on the coast of Scotland, the 
Fishery Commissioners endeavoured to 
carry out the prohibition, but found it 
impracticable to do so. But that Act 
related solely to the prosecution of her- 
ring fishing, and if, as I understand, the 
immature fish were captured in trawls 
which were being used for white fishing, 
the law referred to in the third clause of 
the Question may not apply. I shall 
consider the question, and communicate 
with my hon. Friend. 


ARMS (IRELAND) ACT—GUN LICENCES 
—BALLYMACARBERY PETTY SESSIONS. 


Mr. PATRICK POWER (Waterford, 
E.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
he can state if Mr. Joseph P. Mulcahy, 
of Ballydonough, County Waterford, 
applied on 15th March at Ballymacar- 
bery Petty Sessions for a gun licence ; 
whether the magistrates present were 
Mr. Redmond, R.M. and two local 
justices (Mr. Leachman and Dr. Walsh); 


{Aprin 4, 
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whether any person in Court opposed the 
application; whether the Court granted 
the application and Mr. Redmond, R.M. 

romised to have the licence sent to Mr. 

ulcahy in due course; whether, after 
the rising of the Court, the resident 
magistrate informed Mr. Mulcahy that 
he could not grant him the licence ; and, 
whether he can state on what grounds 
the licence was refused ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I under- 
stand that Mr. Mulcahy’s application 
for an arms licence was made and re- 
fused under the circumstances mentioned 
in the Question. I shall communicate 
further with the Resident Magistrate on 
the subject. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS' (IRELAND) 
MARYBOROUGH DISTRICT LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. 

Mr. LALOR (Queen’s Ovo., Leix) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If he is 
aware that Dr. David Jacob, the 
late visiting physician of the Mary- 
borough District Lunatic Asylum, re- 
signed his position in that institution 
about nine months ago; if he is aware 
that the said Dr. David Jacob is the 
brother-in-law of Dr. Joseph Henry 
Hatchell, who was then and is now the 
resident medical superintendent of the 
said asylum; if he is aware that, after 
the resignation of Dr. David Jacob, the 
Board of Governors elected his son, Dr. 
William G. Jacob, to the same office of 
visiting physician to the said asylum; 
if he is aware that the said Dr. William 
G. Jacob is nephew to the resident 
medical superintendent of the said 
Asylum, Dr. Joseph Henry Hatchell ; 
and, if the appointment of Dr. William 
G. Jacob to this office, of which his 
uncle is the resident medical superinten- 
dent, has been sanctioned by the Lord 
Lieutenant ; and, if so, considering th 
close family relationship existing be- 
tween these gentlemen, is it the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
continue this appointment ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I find that 
the facts are substantially as stated, 
with the exception of a slight inaccuracy 
in the degree of relationship. The 
Board of Governors having advertised 
the vacancy in the usual manner, elected 
Dr. W. G. Jacob, subject to the usual 
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period of probation, at the expiration of 
which they unanimously confirmed his 
appointment, and the Irish Government 
being of opinion that the circumstances 
of the case would not justify a refusal 
to accept the decided opinion of the 
Governors, have ratified the appoint- 
ment. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—POSTAL AC- 
COMMODATION TO NEWTOWNARDS, 
&e. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8S.) asked 
the Postmaster General, If he has yet 
received the information requisite to en- 
able him to make definite arrangements 
for giving increased postal accommoda- 
tion to Newtownards, Downpatrick, 
Newcastle, and the intermediate towns ? 

Tus POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Ratxes) (Cambridge University) : I 
have received the further information 
which I called for respecting the mail 
service on the Belfast and County Down 
Railway, and I am in communication 
with the Treasury upon the subject. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) — 
GRAND JURY OF WICKLOW CO.— 
BRIDGE OVER THE VARTRY. 

Mr. WILLIAM CORBET ( Wicklow, 
E.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If he is 
aware that the Grand Jury of the County 
Wicklow have just thrown out a pre- 
sentment for the construction of a bridge 
over the River Vartry, in the county 
town of Wicklow; whether it is a fact 
that the only bridge over the river has 
been condemned as unsafe for vehicular 
traffic, a condition of things to which the 
Judge of Assize referred in the following 
terms — 

‘*He would not undertake to advise the 
Grand Jury as to whether they would be liable 
or not in the case of accident, but he thought in 
some shape or form they should discharge their 
duty in the matter ;”’ 
whether he can state how the Grand Jury 
is constituted, and whether the members 
of it are elected or appointed, and by 
whom ; and, is there any superior autho- 
rity to compel them to take the neces- 
sary steps, in the interests of the public 
at large, to carry out works of the 
kind ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that the Grand Jury did not 
throw out a presentment for the con- 
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struction of a bridge; but they came to 
the conclusion that it would be better to 
try to secure the existing bridge, for 
which Leys rm they have passed a pre- 
sentment of £600. The matter will come 
before the Justices and cesspayers at 
Road Sessions next month, and it will 
rest with them to decide whether a new 
bridge is preferable. The constitution 
and functions of Grand Juries are regu- 
lated by Statute. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
—TELEGRAPHISTS’ OVERTIME. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether it is a fact that telegraphists 
in London are paid overtime for the 
work they perform between midnight on 
Saturday and midnight on Sunday ; and, 
if so, whether he will extend this proper 
recognition of exceptional labour to the 
provincial telegraphists ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that a similar Question was put to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler) in March, 1886, and I am 
disposed to concur with the reply which 
he then gave. The arrangements in 
London differ from those in the country, 
and wages in London do not include re- 
muneration for service on Sundays, which 
is, when performed, paid for separately. 
The question of pay for Sunday work in 
the Provinces was carefully considered 
at the date of the reorganization of 1881, 
and the scale of weekly wages was fixed 
so as to cover two hours’ work on Sun- 
days. Applications have been received 
by three successive Postmasters General 
for further pay in addition to that given 
on Sundays, and have been refused by 
each. Iam not prepared to depart from 
that decision. 


POST OFFICE (METROPOLIS)—MEMO- 
RIAL OF OVERSEERS. 


Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether a Memorial from the overseers 
of the Metropolitan District Post Offices 
was forwarded in November last; and, 
if so, will he favour the memorialists 
with a reply to their petition ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): A 
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Memorial from the overseers of the 
Metropolitan District Post Offices was 
received towards the close of last year 
and is now underconsideration. I hope 
to be able to reply to it shortly. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
DEATH OF HANLON—ARREST OF 
SUB-INSPECTOR SOMERVILLE AND 
CONSTABLE WARD. 


Me. T. C. HARRINGTON 
(Dublin, Harbour) asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether in the 
case of District-Inspector Somerville 
and Constable Garrett Ward, against 
whom a OCoroner’s jury at Youghal 
returned a verdict of wilful murder, it is 
the intention of the Crown to proceed 
by indictment against them as well as 
upon the coroner’s inquisition; and, 
what is the usual practice in such cases ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 


IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- | P 


versity) in reply, said, that if a person 
had been brought to trial in recent times 
upon a Coroner’s inquisition, it was a 
very exceptional proceeding. He did 
not know of such a course being adopted 
in modern times, and he did not propose 
to adopt it in this case. As to the rest 
of the Question, it would be clearly im- 
proper for him to make any statement. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not aware that at Trim Assizes, 
in County Meath, before the late Baron 
Pigott, a man was tried for murder upon 
the Coroner’s inquisition? 

Mr. HOLMES, in reply, said that he 
was aware of the case; but his recollec- 
tion was that the inquisition was quashed 
by a Judge, and the trial did not pro- 
ceed. 


POLICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) — 
COUNTY POLICE AND MUNICIPAL 
BOROUGHS. 


Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, in reference to a 
recent statement made by him on the 
subject of county magistrates sending 
county police into municipal boroughs, 
Whether it is intended to insist on each 
municipal borough having a separate 
police force; and, if so, when such a 
change is likely to be brought about ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
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not aware to what statement of mine my 

hon. Friend refers; but it certainly is 

not my intention to insist on every muni- 

- borough having a separate police 
orce. 


THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—APPUINTMENT OF WELSH 
MAGISTRATES—NONCONFORMISTS. 
Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mona- 
han, N.) (for Sir Tuomas Esmonpr) 
ublin Co., S.) asked the Secretary 

of State for the Home Department, 
If there are any Nonconformists in 
Flintshire qualified to act as magis- 
trates; if so, why there are no Non- 
conformists holding the commission of 
the peace; if there is any likelihood 
of Nonconformists being soon appointed 
magistrates; if misunderstandings or 
miscarriages of justice have ever oc- 
curred in consequence of many of the 
resent magistrates being ignorant of 
the Welsh language; and, if, in future 
magisterial appointments, care will be 
taken to select gentlemen who under- 
stand the language of the people ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
received a letter from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County of Flint, and he 
informs me that he has, from time to 
time, made inquiries, and cannot ascer- 
tain that there are any Nonconformists 
resident in the county possessing the 
status and qualifications prescribed by 
law for a county magistrate. If any 
should be found, and if the Bench should 
require strengthening, no consideration 
of religionor politics would deter the Lord 
Lieutenant from recommending them for 
appointment. I am not aware that any 
misunderstandings or miscarriages of 
justice have occurred in consequence 
of the magistrates being ignorant of the 
Welsh language. English is the lan- 
guage of our Courts of Justice, and the 
evidence of a Welsh-speaking witness 
must be interpreted into English, not 
by the magistrate, but by a sworn in- 
terpreter. The Lord Lieutenant will, 
in the future as in the past, select those 
men who are, in his opinion, best quali- 
fied to assist in the administration of 
justice. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked, whether the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was aware that these 
sworn interpreters were often extremely 
incompetent men ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS, in reply, said, 
that he did not pretend to know the 
qualifications of the interpreters. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—CLOSING OF 
RICHMOND PRISON, DUBLIN. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, before 
coming to any decision as to closing the 
Richmond Prison, Dublin, the Govern- 
ment will give the House an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the question ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am afraid 
I cannot undertake to provide special 
facilities for the discussion of this ques- 
tion; but I trust to the ingenuity of the 
hon. Gentleman to find an opportunity. 
No doubt he will be able to do so. I 
have already stated that the considera- 
tion of the subject is postponed for the 
present. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Would the right hon. Gentleman be 
able to say what is the total accommo- 
dation in all the Irish gaols ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will put down 
the Question on the Paper, I will answer 
it. 

POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—EARLY 

CLOSING AT TULLAMORE. 

Dr. FOX (King’s Co., Tullamore) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
he has received from the Town Com- 
missioners of Tullamore a Memorial 
setting forth the grave inconvenience 
caused by the too early closing of the 
evening post in that town; and, whe- 
ther he will change the time of closing 
till some hour not earlier than 9 o’clock. 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): I 
have received the Memorial referred to 
by the hon. Member. The mail car 
from Tullamore has been despatched 
from Tullamore hitherto at an hour 
that would admit of the car reaching 
Moate in time to form a connection with 
the down night mail train on the Mid- 
land Great Western Railway; but I 
find that by sending the bags for the 
down mail by a train to Athlone, the 
mail car can be kept back at Tullamore 
till 11 p.m., thus affording a later de- 
spatch for letters to Dublin. The im- 
provement must be confined to week 
days, as on Sundays there is no train 
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available for the conveyance of the bags 
for the down mail. I will give instrue- 
tions accordingly. 
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THE MAGISTRATES (IRELAND) — DR. 
CLARKE, OF PHILIPSTOWN, KING'S 
COUNTY. 

Dr. FOX (King’s Co., Tullamore) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether Dr. 
Clarke, of Philipstown, King’s County, 
was removed from the Commission of 
the Peace; and, whether he will state 
the reason for his removal ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Dr. Clarke 
has been superseded by the Lord Chan- 
cellor for taking part in proceedings 
which were inconsistent with respect for 
the law, and with the free exercise of 
legal rights. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman, as he 
doubts whether there are any Protestant 
Home Rulers outside the House of Com- 
mons, whether the fact that this gentle- 
man was President of the King’s County 
Branch of the Irish Protestant Home 
Rule Association had anything to do 
with his removal ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I know nothing 
about Dr. Clarke’s religious beliefs. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman if this 
case of Boycotting was amongst the sta- 
tistics of crimes upon which he based 
his case for coercion ? 

[No reply. } 

Subsequently, 

Dr. FOX asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say specifically why Dr. 
Clarke was removed from the Commis- 
sion of the Peace, and whether he would 
lay upon the Table the communication 
from the Lord Chancellor ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR, ia reply, said, 
he had indicated in a general and, he 
believed, adequate manner, the unds 
upon which the Lord Chancellor had 
removed Dr. Clarke from the Commission 
of the Peace. He could not promise to 
lay upon the Table of the House any 
further details. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
ACTION OF LIGHT ON WATER 
COLOURS. 

Sm ALGERNON BORTHWICK 

(Kensington, 8.) asked the Vice Presi- 
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dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, Whether the Committee ap- 
pointed in July last year by the Lords 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion to consider the question of the action 
of light on paintings in water colours, 
has made its Report; and, if not, when 
it may be expected ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wit- 
ram Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford): I 
am informed that the Committee have 
adjourned until a series of experiments 
by the scientific experts (Dr. Russell, 
F.R.S., and Captain Abney, F.R.S.) on 
the action of light on various pigments 
and their mixture under diverse con- 
ditions are completed. I understand 
that this may be in three or four months; 
but it is a question which must be in- 
vestigated thoroughly, and no precise 
limit of time can be at present fixed, as 
it would obviously be useless to attempt 
to hasten a decision. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—OPENING 
OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 

Srrk ALGERNON BORTHWICK 
(Kensington, 8.) asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, seeing the incle- 
mency of the weather and the draughts 
that Members are exposed to in passing 
by the Cloister, Whether Westminster 
Hall cannot be opened for the passage 
of Members of this House ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piuyxet) (Dublin University): My 
right hon. and learned Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment has given orders to the police to 
allow the passage of Members of Par- 
liament through Westminster Hall. 


POST OFFICE— RATES OF POSTAGE 
WITH THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


Mr. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale) asked the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, Whether he has, during the past 
two years, been in correspondence with 
the Governments of any of the Austra- 
lian Colonies, in regard to reductions in 
the postage rates between those Colonies 
and the United Kirgdom; and, whether 
those Governments have expressed to 
him any desire for such reductions ; and, 
if so, whether he can lay upon the 
Table copies of any such correspond- 
ence ? 

Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
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two years, been in correspondence with 
the Governments of any of the Australian 
Colonies in regard to reductions in the 
postage rates between those Colonies 
and the United Kingdom. There had 
been some correspondence with the 
Post Offices of Victoria and New South 
Wales on the subject of a proposal to 
establish post-cards between this country 
and those Colonies, but that correspond- 
ence would not, I think, be useful to 
the House, as it is not yet complete. 


NORTH AMERICA—GOLD DISCOVERIES 
ON THE CANADIAN BOUNDARY LINE. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he has received any official 
information of the existence of exten- 
sive gold deposits on or about the boun- 
dary line between Canada and the 
United States; and, what steps have 
been or are about to be taken to deter- 
mine the exact boundary between Bri- 
tish and United States territory in that 
direction ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Horianp) (Hampstead): The 
Government have received no official in- 
formation of the gold depositsreferred to. 
The United States Government last year 
made a proposal for a survey of the 
boundary between Alaska and Canadian 
territory, and some correspondence has 
ensued upon it; but no definite result 
has yet been attained, and the United 
States Congress have recently refused 
the appropriation proposed for a pre- 
liminary survey. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES —REPORT OF 
THE CHIEF REGISTRAR FOR 1885. 


Mr. C. T. D. ACLAND (Corn- 
wall, Launceston) asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
When the Report of the Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies for the year 1885, 
Part Il.a, which was laid upon the 
Table on the 10th March, will be printed 
and circulated; and, whether it will be 
printed in such a manner that it may be 
circulated in separate sheets, or in some 
inexpensive way, in order to be easily 
accessible to the working classes, to 
whom the information afforded in the 
quinquennial Returns which it contains 
is of great importance ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 


The Post Office has not, during the last | (Leeds, N.), in reply, said, that the Re- 
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port in question was ready for press, Park for boating purposes; if so, why 
and the printing would be expedited as_ their use has been curtailed by a chain 
much as sandlii. He had discussed being put across one part ; and, whether 
with the Chief Registrar the means of he will order its removal ? 
making it easily accessible, and they| Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
had decided to issue the Report this; Prunxer) (Dublin University), in reply, 
year in six parts. said, that it would not be quite accurate 
Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) | to say that the whole of the ornamental 
asked, whether the hon. Gentleman was waters in Regent’s Park had always 
aware that there was a deficiency in the | been open to the public for boating 
number of copies of the Registrar’s Re- | purposes ; but the hon. Member’s Ques- 
turns issued, the Return for 1884 not | tion, no doubt, referred to the fact that 
being now obtainable, and whether he | a chain was placed across the water 
would give orders that the Office should | under the new bridge at the southern 
not be so starved in its supply. end of the water, opposite to Clarence 
Mr. JACKSON said, that he was not | Gate. This was done, he was informed, 
aware of the state of facts described by to prevent overcrowding at certain times. 
the hon. Member; but if the hon. Mem- He would inquire into the matter, with 
ber would communicate with him, he | the view of seeing whether the restric- 
would endeavour to put the matter | tion could with safety be relaxed. 
right. 
WAR OFFICE—MR. J. FLEMING, VETE- 
POST OFFICE— POSTAL ORDERS FOR} RINARY SURGEON-IN-CHIEF, WAR 
SMALL SUMS. DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime-| Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
house) asked the Postmaster General, If, | asked the Secretary of State for War, 
in order to facilitate the transmission of | Whether Mr. J. Fleming, Veterinary 
small sums of money by the post, he will | Surgeon-in-Chief of the Army Veterinary 
make such arrangements that Postal | Department of the War Office, is the 
Orders of various values, including |same Mr. Fleming, F.R.C.V.S., who 
amounts of 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and| holds the appointment of Head Vete- 
£1 may be purchased by the public in | rinary Surgeon to the North Metropoli- 
cheque-book form, say in mixed amounts | tan Tramway Company; and, if so, 
of no less than £5 per book, under con- | whether it is consistent with the proper 
ditions that the orders are signed with | discharge of his official duties that he 
name and address of sender, payable | should also hold a paid appointment in 
only to order of payee, and not negoti- | a Commercial Company ? 
able? Tue SECRETARY (Mr. E. Stannore) 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL | (Lincolnshire, Horncastle), in reply, said, 
(Mr, Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : | it was not a fact that Mr. Fleming held 
In reply to the hon. Member, I think I| the appointment referred to in connec- 
should explain that I have received a | tion with the Tramway Company, which 
great number of suggestions with refer- | had its own staff of veterinary surgeons, 
ence to the subject to which he refers, | but he had been sent for from time to 
and that these suggestions are being | time for consultation when any serious 
carefully examined with a view to ascer- | disease had broken out among the Com- 
tain if any of them contain practical | pany’s horses. These consultations had 
ideas which are worth adopting. How- | not interfered in any way with his work ; 
ever, I shall be glad to add the sugges- | but, on the contrary, the experience so 
tion of the hon. Member to the number | gained, especially as to glanders, had 
of suggestions to be investigated. been of considerable advantage to the 
Service. 

THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—BOATING 
IN REGENT’S PARK. ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—CON- 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) STABLE OSBOROUGH, CO. DOWN. 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.) asked 
Whether, for twenty-seven years, the | the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
public have been able to use the whole | tenant of Ireland, Whether Constable 
of the ornamental waters of Regent’s | Osborough, Royal Irish Constabulary, 
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when stationed at Holywood, County 
Down, was twice reported for neglect 
of duty, and was, on the reeommenda- 
tion of the District-Inspector, trans- 
ferred to another station; whether a 
memorial was received by the County 
Inspector of Down, from magistrates of 
the district, asking for the return of 
Osborough to Holywood station; whe- 
ther, on this memorial having been for- 
warded to Dublin Castle, the Inspector 
General directed that Osborough should 
be sent back to Holywood ; and, whe- 
ther this action of the Inspector Gene- 
ral is in accordance with the practice 
always followed in such cases ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) Manchester, E.): I am ir- 
formed that no complaint or report was 
made against this constable, but that 
the County Inspector had given an 
order which led to his transfer, and 
that the magistrates at Holywood asked 
that he should be sent back on the 
ground of his good conduct, local know- 
ledge, and good service, and the County 
Inspector complied. The matter was 
in the discretion of the County Inspec- 
tor, and was not referred to the In- 
spector General. 


DUBLIN HOSPITAL COMMISSION— 
REPORT AND EVIDENCE. 

Dr. KENNY (Cork, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Report and 
Minutes of Evidence of the Dublin Hos- 
pital Commission are yet ready; if not, 
will he explain the difference in their 
production, and when Members may 
expect them to be laid upon the Table ? 
* Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): As I have 
stated, in reply to a similar Question 
put by the hon. Member for East Done- 
gal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) a few days 
ago, it is understood that the Report 
will shortly be submitted to the Lord 
Lieutenant. On its receipt the Irish 
Government will be in a position to con- 
sider whether it, as also the Minutes of 
Evidence, should be laid upon the 
Table. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid.) : 
The right hon. Gentleman has not an- 
swered all the Questions. Can he explain 
the delay ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he pre- 
sumed the delay had occurred with the 
Commission in connection with the 
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writing of the Report; but ae reminded 
the hon. Member that it by no means 
followed, because a Report was pre- 
sented, that it should therefore be laid 
on the Table of the House. That was 
a matter entirely within the discretion 
of the Lord Lieutenant. 
Dr. TANNER: Bah! It is not. 


POST OFFICE—AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
CONTRACTS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Will the proposed Australian Mail Con- 
tracts, and the Correspondence relating 
thereto, be submitted to the Colonial 
Conference ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): My 
hon. Friend’s Question appears to me 
to relate to a matter which is hardly 
within my jurisdiction. I may state, 
however, that I believe that the general 
question of postage with the Australian 
Colonies will be discussed by the Co- 
lonial Conference ; and I understand 
the papers relating to the proposed 
Mail Contract will be laid before it. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES — 
QUEENSLAND RATES. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Has he any objection to lay upon the 
Table of the House the whole of the 
Correspondence showing the circum- 
stance which led the Government of 
Queensland to charge the present rate of 
4d. per letter from that Colony to 
England, and the refusal of the British 
Government to reciprocate but still to 
maintain the 6d. rate from England to 
Queensland ; and, to lay upon the Table 
of the House Correspondence relating to 
the project of a post-card system to 
Australia ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
Correspondence referred to is rather 
voluminous, extending over a period of 
three years, and would be costly to 
print. The Question raised by the 
Queensland Government having been 
settled three years ago, I do not see that 
any advantage would result from printing 
the Correspondence asked for by the 
hon. Member. As regards the Question 
of post-cards to Australia, I have already 
answered the hon. Member for the Kirk- 
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dale Division of Liverpool (Mr. Baden- 
Powell). 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—DERRY 
PETTY SESSIONS—CASE OF ROBERT 
WALLACE. 


Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Mayor 
of Derry and three local magistrates, at 
the Derry Petty Sessions on Monday 
last, dismissed a summons, brought by 
the Great Northern Railway Company, 
Treland, against Robert Wallace, a com- 
mercial traveller, charging him with 
intent to avoid paying his fare ; and, 
whether the magistrates acted within 
their powers in so doing. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The facts 
are substantially as statedin the Question. 
I understand that the case was to be re- 
heard to-day on a fresh summons in a 
different form. 

Mr. O'HANLON: My Question has 
not been answered. 

Mr. A, J. BALFOUR: I suppose the 
hon. Gentleman refers to the last para- 
graph. Well, I do not think it any part 
of my duty to say whether magistrates 
have or have not exceeded their legal 


powers. 
Mr. O’HANLON asked whose busi- 
ness it was then ? 


[No reply. } 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE—POSTAL 
AND TELEGRAPH BUSINESS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether the question 
of the manufacture and supply of stamps, 
post-cards, &c., to the various Crown 
Colonies and Colonial Governments will 
be one of the subjects to be discussed at 
the Colonial Conference in connection 
with postal and telegraph business; 
whether he is aware that in the case 
of India the Controller of Stamps at 
Somerset House is now charged with 
the supervision of all such work for that 
Empire ; and, whether he will inquire if 
this arrangement has proved economical 
to the Government of India ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hottanp) (Hampstead): The 
question of the manufacture and supply 
of stamps and post-cards to the Crown 
Colonies and Colonial Governments is 
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not proposed for discussion at the Colo- 


( Wales). 


nial Conference. The Colonies, under 
responsible Governments, of course, 
make their own arrangements. With 
regard to the Crown Colonies, the Crown 
Agents have the advantage of all the 
assistance that can be given them by 
the Department of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and it is believed that, by 
their arrangements, economy is secured. 
It is the case that the Controller of 
Stamps now superintends this work for 
India. Till last year, separate staffs 
were maintained for Imperial and Indian 
work respectfully at the manufactories. 
These have now been combined under 
the Controller of Stamps. The arrange- 
ment has only been in operation since 
October 1, 1886; but some economy has 
already resulted to India by reason of 
the reduction of staff which has been 
found possible. 


QUARRIES BILL— REGULATION AND 
INSPECTION. 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, When he in- 
tends to make his statement as to the 
views of the Government on the regula- 
tion and inspection of quarries, which he 
promised to make upon the second read- 
ing of the Quarries Bill? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, that in the present state of Public 
Business, the Government did not con- 
template introducing a measure for the 
regulation and inspection of quarries. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (WALES) 
—PROGRESS SINCE 1870, 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether he will include in the pro- 
mised Report on Elementary Education 
in Wales, a review of the progress which 
has been made in Welsh education since 
the passing of the Elementary Education 
Act of 1870? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wiz- 
uiaM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford): 
Each general Report is designed to 
cover the period of two years that has 
elapsed since the last one was presented, 
and it would be impossible, with a due 
regard to the way in which an Inspec- 
tor’s time is occupied, to expect more, 
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Such a review as the hon. Member 
wishes for is to be found in the general 
Reports which have been issued from 
time to time since 1870. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman could not 
publish officially the facts and figures 
published unofficially by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella), and which was supplied 
to him by the Education Department ? 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he did not quite understand to what the 
hon. Member referred. His impression 
was that the facts and figures referred 
to were abstracted from the Report. 
lf any further information could be 
obtained, he should be happy to furnish 
it to the hon. Member. 


POLICE PROTECTION (IRELAND) — 
POLICE HUT IN DRUMCRUMAN, 
co. LEITRIM. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether a police hut 
has been erected in Drumcruman, 
Lower Drumreilly, County Leitrim, for 
the protection of two brothers named 
Gilheany, one of them a bailiff; whether, 
in connection with a murderous assault 
ona man named Flynn, the Gilheanys 
were sentenced some years ago to a term 
of nine months’ imprisonment each ; and, 
from what source will the cost of the hut 
and the extra police come ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The police 
authorities have found it necessary to 
afford the protection stated, the lives of 
the two men being in danger on account 
of their having taken an evicted farm. 
The cost of the protection is chargeable 
to the Constabulary Vote. It appears 
that between eight and nine years ago 
these men leaded guilty to a charge of 
assault, and were each sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE RIOTS AT YOUGHAL—INJURIES 
TO THE POLICE. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, What was the 
character of the wounds stated to have 
been inflicted on the police during the 
recent police assault in Youghal, which 
re in the death of Hanlon; what 
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was the technical medical description of 
each case; and was any man confined 
to the house while under treatment for 
the alleged wounds? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): One con- 
stable had an incised wound over the 
left eye cutting into the bone; another, 
a severe contused wound on the left 
breast, over the region of the heart ; and 
another, a very severe contused wound 
on the back of his head. The first man 
referred to was confined to the house 
while under medical treatment, but not 
the others. One of these, however, is 
reported to have suffered considerably 
from the effects of his wound, and the 
other to have been carried in an insen- 
sible condition to his bed room. There 
is no record as to the other members of 
the force who were struck with stones, 
as their cases were not of a serious 
nature. 

Dr. TANNER: Might I ask how 
long was the man confined to the house ? 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot give 
the hon. Member the information; but 
I will make inquiries. 

Dr. TANNER: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the man was in 
Court next day ? 

Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman allow an in- 
dependent doctor to examine these men ? 


[No replies. | 


PRIMARY EDUCATION (IRELAND) — 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION OF 1870. 
Mr. MURPHY (Dubha, St. Patrick’s) 

asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 

Whether the Government would take 

steps to give effect to the following 

unanimous recommendation of the Royal 

Commission on Primary Education (Ire- 

land), under the Presidency of Earl 

Powis, which reports in 1870— 


‘* That when these have been in operation in 
any school district, or within any city or town 
for three years, two or more schools, of which 
one is under Protestant and one is under Roman 
Catholic management, having an average at- 
tendance of not less than twenty-five children, 
the National Board may, upon application from 
the patron or manager, adopt any such school, 
and award aid without requiring any regulation 
as to religion, other than a condition that no 
Catholic or Protestant, as the case may be, 
should be present at a school not of their own 
denomination during religious instruction ?’’ 


Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suiro) (Strand, Westminster): The 
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Government have the subject of educa- 
tion in Ireland before them; but they 
cannot make fragmentary statements on 
matters of policy, or, in the present pres- 
sure of Public Business, come to hasty 
conclusions as to the proposals which 
successive Governments have left unde- 
cided for many years. 


CROFTERS ACT AMENDMENT (No. 2) 
BILL — EXTENSION TO LEASE- 
HOLDERS. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Have the Government, now that it is 
proposed to extend the Irish Land Act 
to leaseholders, any objection to the pro- 
visions in the Crofters Act Amendment 
(No. 2) Bill extending the Crofters Act 
to leaseholders ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Crofters Act Amendment (No. 2) Bill 
seeks to extend the provisions of the 
existing Act to the whole of Scotland, 
and the Government are not prepared 
to adopt a proposal which was negatived 
on a Division by a large majority at the 
instance of the late Lord Advocate in the 
last Parliament. 

Mr. ANDERSON: Are the Govern- 
ment willing to extend the existing area 
so far as to include leaseholders ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Govern- 
ment do not see any reason for doing 
80. 


POST OFFICE—FREE POSTAGE TO THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON EXHIBITIONS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Under what authority the Treasury 
acted in allowing free postage to the 
managers and officials of various South 
Kensington Exhibitions ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samira) (Strand, Westminster): The 
postage of Public Departments is neces- 
sarily carried at the public expense, 
and the correspondence of Commissions 
being considered official, the Treasury 
has given certain privileges of free 
postage to Royal Commissions appointed 
to conduct or assist certain Exhibitions. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: My Question 
has evidently not been made quite clear 
to the right hon. Gentleman. I wish to 
know under what authority the Trea- 
sury acted in allowing postage for the 
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managers and officials of the Exhibition, 
not the Commission ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think the 
hon. Gentleman is mistaken. The free 
postage is not allowed to managers and 
officials for their private business, but 
to managers and officials of the Royal 
Commissions in the discharge of their 
public duty. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I would re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that all 
the Exhibitions were not held under ur 
by Royal Commissions. I will repeat 
my Question in a more precise form. It 
is as to the Exhibitions held otherwise 
than under Royal Commissions in Ken- 
sington. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Most of those 
have been conducted under the autho- 
rity of a Royal Commission. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Yes; but my 
Question has reference to those not 
under the authority of a Royal Com- 
mission. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have an- 
swered the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber—[‘ No, no!” ]—so far as I know. 
There is authority in the case of Royal 
Commissions ; and if it has been given 
in other cases it has been by mistake. 
My hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury refused authority in the case 
of one or two Exhibitions, because the 
request was preferred by a Commission, 
not a Royal Commission. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I shall repeat 
my Question in more precise terms to- 
morrow. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say whe- 
ther the circulars sent out with respect 
to the Imperial Institute have been 
posted gratis? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No Notice has 
been given of the Question, and I am 
not alle to say. Iam, however, informed 
that there is authority for granting free 
postage in this case. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—QUALI- 
FICATION OF RESIDENT MAGIS- 
TRATES. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): I wish 

to ask the First Lord of the Treasury a 

Question of which I have given him 

private Notice, Whether, having regard 

to the exceptional powers proposed to 
be conferred on Resident Magistrates in 

Ireland by the Criminal Law Amend- 

ment (Ireland) Bill, he can give an 
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undertaking that all Resident Magis- 
trates who have not had a legal training 


will be removed, and their places filled 
by persons who have had legal train- 


ing? 

‘Tre FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Surrn) 
(Strand, Westminster): Under the pro- 
visions of the Bill as it stands, following 
the precedent set, I believe, by the Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt), one 
of the Magistrates must have a suffi- 
ciency of legal knowledge acting in each 
case. Therefore, I see no reason, under 
those circumstances, for adopting the 
very drastic suggestion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, whether 
there are sufficient of these gentlemen in 
Ireland who have had legal training to 
supply one for each Court ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have reason 
to believe there is. If not, provision 
will be made to secure them. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) : 
Who is to be the judge of the suffi- 
ciency ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): I must press the Question. What 
is the standard of sufficiency ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Does the hon. 
Gentleman realize that it is quite impos- 
sible for me to give a satisfactory answer 
to these Questions? The Government 
are responsible for every appointment 
they make. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—JURY- 
PACKING. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): May I 
ask the hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport, When he proposes to bring 
before the House his Notice of Motion— 

**To call attention to the present mode of 
framing the jury panel and selecting jurors in 
Ireland, and the reasons given for the same, 
and, in connection therewith, to the alleged jury- 
packing in past and pending cases.”’ 

Mr. GEDGE (Stockport): Provided 
I am able to do so, I propose to bring 
the matter forward to-night. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
BANNISTER, J.P., CORK. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid): I 
beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland the following Question :-— 
Whether it is a fact that Mr. Bannister, 
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late of Belfast, manager of Goulding’s 
Manure and Mineral Water Manufac- 
tories in Cork, has received the Com- 
mission of the Peace for the City of Cork ; 
and, whether he is not publicly known as 
being an Urangeman and a member of 
the Primrose Eéente and the Defence 
Union; and, whether the Government 
have had him appointed for the purpose 
of insulting the Catholic and National 
people of Cork ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Mr. Ban- 
nister has been appointed to the Com- 
mission of the Peace for the City of Cork, 
on the recommendation of Lord Bandon, 
Her Majesty’s Lieutenant of the City of 
Cork. He appears to be a large share- 
holder in Goulding’s Manure and Mineral 
Water Manufactories in Cork, to be 
closely connected with the commercial 
interests of Cork, and to be in every 
way fitted for the office conferred upon 
him. I am not aware whether he is 
connected with any of the Bodies speci- 
fied in the Question of the hon. Member, 
nor do I feel called upon to make inquiry 
on the subject, as the fact of his connec- 
tion therewith would not disqualify him 
from holding the Commission of the 
Peace. 

Dr. TANNER: Arising out of this 
answer, might I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether Lord Bandon, the Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Cork—not 
the City of Cork—is not also publicly 
known as being the chief of the Orange 
Society in Cork, and head of the Prim- 
rose League of the City of Cork, and 
also of the Defence Union ? 


[No reply. } 


IRISH LAND LAW BILL. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): It may be 
for the convenience of the House that I 
should say that the Irish Land Bill in- 
troduced into the other House on Thurs- 
day is now in the Vote Office, where 
hon. Members interested in it can obtain 
copies. 


PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE — REFLEC. 
TIONS ON THE SPEAKER OF THIS 
HOUSE. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I have a Question to ask you, 

Mr. Speaker, on a point of Order, or 
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rather on a question of Privilege. I 
wish to know, Sir, Whether your atten- 
tion has been called to a speech purport- 
ing to have been delivered on Saturday 
last and reported in the papers to-duy, 
by the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division of Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare), 
and reflecting upon your conduct 
in the Chair. I have informed the hon. 
Member of my intention to put this 
Question to you, and I do not under- 
stand that he repudiates the substantial 
accuracy of the report of the speech. I 
further wish to know whether that 
speech, in your opinion, does not consti- 
tute a gross breach of the Privileges of 
this House ? and I ask the Question, 
with a view of taking any further step 
that may be requisite, and, if necessary, 
of making a Motion on the subject. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has asked me whether my atten- 
tion has been called to some words 
attributed to the hon. Member for the 
Camborne Division of Cornwall. I this 
morning saw the speech in which the 
words referred tooccur. The right hon. 
Gentleman asks me whether they con- 
stitute a breach of Privilege. Unques- 
tionably it is a matter atfecting Privi- 
lege; but, of course, whether it is a 
breach of Privilege or not rests with the 
House to decide. I may say that I 
wish, in referring to the matter which 
has been brought to the notice of the 
House, to pass over—as I can afford to 
do—any personal reflection intended to 
be conveyed by the hon. Member upon 
me; but the matter is graver than that. 
It is not a reflection upon me personally, 
but a reflection upon the House through 
the elected Speaker of this House. If 
any hon. Member thinks fit to impugn 
my conduct in the Chair, it is competent 
to him to bring my conduct under the 
notice of the House, and by a distinct 
Motion to challenge every act and every 
word of mine. I can understand that 
in the present heat of Party feeling 
when men’s passions are roused—I can 
understand words escaping hon. Gentle- 
men which in their cooler moments they 
would repudiate. I hope that the words 
of the hon. Member were not premeditated 
or deliberate. Ican only say that it is 
my wish and it is my duty in this Chair 
to allay Party feeling, if I can—[ An 
Tronical Oheer from a Home Rule Mem- 
ber |—Yes, if I can — notwithstanding 
the sneer of the hon, Member—to allay 
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any heat or passion in this House. But 
it is a strange thing, indeed, that 
within afew weeks after I have been 
invested with an absolute discretion by 
a Standing Order passed by the House 
of Commons, as to whether I shall give 
or withhold my assent to a Motion for 
closing debate—it is, I say, a strange, 
and I hope it is an unprecedented thing, 
that an hon. Member of this House 
should think it becoming in him to 
charge me in the action I took with 
having thereby become a partizan of 
either one side of the House or the 
other. I shall say no more to the 
House of Commons, because I wish, if 
possible, to calm down any personal 
feeling. I will only add this, that I am 
content to leave my conduct in this 
Chair to the judgment of every fair and 
right-minded and honourable man. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Mr. Speaker, I understand, Sir, 
that with regard to what has fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, and 
from yourself, I shall be entitled to say 
a few words as to my own conduct in 
this matter by way of personal explana- 
tion. In the first place, I wish to say at 
the outset that I received no informa- 
tion whatever that this question would 
be raised until I entered this House, and 
having come up from the country this 
afternoon I have seen no Report what- 
ever of what I am asserted to have said. 
I do notrest so much on that; but I merely 
mention the circumstance to the House. 
And following on that, I desire to say 
that if what I am reported in The Times 
and other newspapers to have said 
should, on examination, be found accu- 
rately to represent what I did say, and 
if it does appear that I in any way ex- 
pressed myself in a manner reflecting on 
you, Sir, as the occupant of the Chair, 
I should at once most humbly and most 
fully express my regret for having unin- 
tentionally done so in speaking on a sub- 
ject on which, as an elector of the coun- 
try, as well asa Representative, I believe 
myself entitled tocomment. Having said 
so much, I wish to state what the posi- 
tion was that I endeavoured to take up, 
and how I endeavoured to guard myself 
against saying anything that would be 
invidious or unbecoming in me. I have 
regarded this as a grave Constitutional 
question. It has been our contention 
throughout the recent prolonged debates 
on the Closure Rule, that the closure 
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should be used only in the case of Ob- 
struction, and I may add that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government pledged themselves 
that it should be used only in such cases. 
I endeavoured to express my view, at 
any rate, that on Friday evening no case 
of Obstruction had, in my judgment, 
really arisen. And it does appear to me 
that when the adjournment was de- 
manded, not by a mere handful of 
Members, but by the oldest and most 
respected Member in the House, and 
the principal Leader of the House after 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
backed up by the whole of his Party, 
and the whole of the Party of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell)—it does 
appear to me that there was primd facie 
evidence of no Obstruction such as this 
Closure Rule was intended to meet. I 
brougbt the matter before the Gentle- 
men I was addressing on Saturday even- 
ing in order to raise the Constitutional 
question as to whether we were right in 
our contention, or whether we were 
wrong. If our interpretation of the 
Rule is a right one—namely, that it 
should only be used against Obstruction, 
and not when the whole of one of the 
great Parties in the country is at issue 
with the Party in power, then I contend 
that I was fairly entitled to comment at 
that meeting upon so grave a Constitu- 
tional question: If, on the contrary, the 
interpretation we on this side of the 
House have, without exception, placed 
upon the Rule isa wrong interpretation, 
and if the Rule is contrary to the pledges 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite to 
apply to the entire Liberal Party, and if 
not upon the initiative of the Speaker, 
but of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
it is to be used as the means of 
forcing an objectionable Bill through 
the House which is subversive of the 
Constitutional rights of one great sec- 
tion of the United Kingdom—I thought 
it was best to bring out the fact 
so that we might be informed of it, 
and be in a position to ask Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for a further op- 
portunity of discussing such a grave 
and important point. In the next 


place, it was my object to point out that 
there was a danger as repeatedly in- 
sisted upon by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House, 
that the interpretation placed—I do not 
mean by you, Sir, nor by the Members 
of this House, but by the country—on 
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the a ape yy of the Rule would be in- 
ovitabl y such as would bring your con- 
duct into question. That is the feeling 
that we on this side feared would arise 
from the application of the Rule. Ido 
not say it would be right to indulge in 
any such feeling; Iam not myself in- 
dulging in any such feeling; as I have 
said before, I was anxious when I made 
my speech on Saturday, to guard myself 
against falling into such an error. If 
I have done so, I have already, I hope, 
amply withdrawn any objectionable 
words that I may have used. But Iam 
only asking the House to consider that 
it was my object in that speech to bring 
out the danger that had, in my opinion, 
actually arisen, and that had oes fore- 
cast by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone); and it seemed to me that 
the fact that any such feeling should 
be suggested even was a proof of the 
wisdom of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument against the Rule in the 
form in which it was brought forward 
and passed by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. I believe, Sir, that the Party 
opposite coincide with us in our desire 
that nothing should be done to weaken 
or lessen in any way the authority of 
the Chair, or to reflect upon that au- 
thority. And, again, I say thatif at a 
public meeting, in the heat of the mo- 
ment, I said anything that could pos- 
sibly convey any erroneous impression 
that I intended to reflect on your conduct 
and authority in the Chair, I can only 
say I am sorry for it, for I had no such 
intention. I spoke on Saturday with a 
full consciousness of the gravity of the 
situation. I felt it to be my duty to ex- 
press my opinion, however inadequately, 
on the present position of affairs; and 
with the explanation which I have now 
offered, I humbly submit that I did not 
transgress my duty in saying what I 
did say on such a grave Constitutional 
crisis. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I understand that the 
hon. Gentleman has unequivocably with- 
drawn, Sir, any imputations on your 
conduct in the Chair. He has, notwith- 
standing, made some reflection upon me 
as to my conduct as Leader of the 
House; but I do not think that I should 
consult the convenience of the House if 
I were to enter into a debate on the 
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course which I thought it my duty to 
pursue on that occasion. I have only 
risen, Sir-—— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
What is the Question before the House ? 
[ Cries of *‘ Order!” and “‘ Name!” } 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I only rise, Sir, 
for the purpose of venturing to assure 
you of the complete and absolute confi- 
dence which the House reposes in your 
perfect impartiality, and I am sure that 
the view is shared by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—a view which has been so 
unanimously expressed on this side of 
the House. It cannot be denied that 
you have executed the duty—the im- 
portant and responsible duty—imposed 
upon you by the Orders of this House— 
[ Cries of ‘Order!’ from the Home Rule 
Benches. |—in a way which has secured 
the confidence and respect of the House. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne): I have no desire, as I have no 
right, to prolong this very painful inci- 
dent. I only wish to say that when I read 
the language ascribed to my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Camborne Division 
of Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare) in the 
newspapers this morning, I felt a very 
profound regret. But as to that, it is 
unnecessary to add another word, be- 
cause my hon. Friend has made a very 
complete and satisfactory withdrawal, 
and has taken from those words any of 
the animus which at the first reading 
they may have seemed to possess. With 
reference to the language which you 
yourself have used on this occasion, it is 
not necessary for me to say that we, on this 
side of the House, should deprecate as 
warmly as hon. Gentlemen opposite any 
words used or anything done to show 
our want of faith in your absolute im- 
partiality, and in your desire, which we 
cannot doubt for one moment, to use 
your great authority and position, as 
you have said, to allay Party heat, and 
rather to calm down passions than to 
inflame them. I hope, Sir, that this 
unfortunate incident may now be al- 
lowed to close. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): I 
rise to Order. 

Mr. CHAPLIN also rose. [ Cries of 
‘*Johnston!”] The right hon. Gentle- 
man said: I merely rise to say, Sir, that 
after the explanation of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Camborne Division of Corn- 
wall, I do not, of course, propose to 
make any Motion on the question which 
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I brought under the notice of the 
House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON: I wish merely to 
say that we, on this side of the House, 
ee sey listened to all the hon. Mem- 

er for Camborne has had to say on this 
matter; but that, owing to the inter- 
ruptions of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) and 
other Members below the Gangway on 
that side of the House, when the 
First Lord of the Treasury was speaking, 
we were not able to hear what fell from 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if he can in- 
form the House whether, before he 
moved the closure on Saturday morning, 
he had previously obtained the sanction 
ofthe Chair. [Loud eries of ‘‘ Order!” } 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not know 
whether it is fitting that I should reply 
to such a question—[ Cries of ‘No, 
no!” !” and inter- 
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‘*Do not answer! 
ruption|—but I wish to say that I did 
not. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
There is another question, Mr. Speaker, 
with regard to this incident which I 
venture to put to you, because it is of 
great importance. It is whether a Mo- 
tion can be made for the closure when 
no Motion is before the House, because, 
so faras I can understand the proceed- 
ings on Friday night, you had not put 
the Motion when the right. hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury rose 
and moved that the debate should come 
to aclose? I only ask for information. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to inform 
the hon. Member that the Main Question 
was always before the House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The Amend- 
ment was before the House. [Cries of 
‘Order! ”’] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o-—— 
SUPPLY,.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

HARBOUR LOANS.—RESOLUTION. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire), in 
rising to call attention to the adminis- 
tration of harbour loans under the Har- 
bour and Passing Tolls Act of 1861 by 
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the Public Works Loan Commissioners ; 
and to move— 

*¢ That in the opinion of this House, the Board 
of Trade should decide on the policy of the 
works to be undertaken, and that the functions 
of the Loan Commissioners should be limited to 
— on the sufficiency of the security 
offered by applicants for loans,’’ 


said, he disclaimed any intention of 
attacking the general policy of the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners—a 
body of gentlemen who, in the discharge 
of a delicate and onerous duty, had gra- 
tuitously rendered valuable service to 
the country. But he wished to relieve 
the Commissioners of certain duties 
which the Board of Trade had greater 
facilities for dealing with. He believed 
this opinion was entertained by some of 
the Commissioners themselves. In 1858 
a Royal Commission was appointed to 
consider the harbour question. The 
Commissioners recommended an expen- 
diture of £2,000,000 on various har- 
bours throughout the country. In the 
Session of 1860 the late Mr. Lindsay, 
then Member for Sunderland, carried a 
Motion by a majority of 17 against Lord 
Palmerston’s Government, declaring that 
effect should be given to the Commis- 
sioners’ Report. The Government put 
the question off till the following Session. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
was then Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It was not surprising that so jealous a 
guardian of the public purse should 
have looked with apprehension on the 
proposal to spend £2,000,000 on harbour 
works, and should have endeavoured to 
meet the views of the House with some 
counter proposal. The Government, ac- 
cordingly, introduced the Harbour and 
Passing Tolls Act. The late Mr. Milner 
Gibson, then President of the Board of 
Trade, in introducing that measure, pro- 
mised, on behalf of the Government, 
that £360,000 per annum should be 
wry to the Loan Commissioners to be 
ent at 3} per cent for harbour purposes, 
interest and capital being repayable in 
50 years. The ibane would therefore see 
that a sort of bargain was struck between 
the Government of the day on the one 
hand, and the representatives of harbour 
interests on the other. The Government 
of 1879, by authorizing the Treasury to 
raise the rate of interest 1 per cent, 
broke the compact entered into in 1861. 
The Public Works Loan Commissioners 
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by the interpretation they had put on 
the Act had frustrated its intention. 
For some few years after the passing of 
the Act, up to about the year 1865, 
matters went comparatively smoothly in 
its working, but later on there came a 
serious difference of opinion between the 
Loan Commissioners and the Board of 
Trade as to the construction of the Act. 
Sir Thomas Farrer laid down the prin- 
ciple he now urged in a letter of October, 
1865. Addressing the Loan Commis- 
sioners, he said— 

“The Board of Trade are distinctly of 

opinion that the decision upon the policy of 
each grant should rest solely and entirely with 
them, and that the decision upon the sufficiency 
of the security should rest solely and entirely 
with the Loan Commissioners. This, as the 
Board believes, was the intention of the Go- 
vernment and of the Legislature, and any other 
course can in their opinion only lead to confu- 
8100. 
This opinion, he believed, laid down the 
only sound policy, and when it was de- 
parted from they got into endless confu- 
sion. In order to illustrate this he re- 
ferred to two decisions of the Commis- 
sioners. They were applied to for a 
loan by the Hollywood Pier Company. 
In their answer, March 4, 1865, the 
Commissioners say— 

‘* That the Legislature in making provision 

for the construction and improvement of har- 
bours by loans of money at a low rate of interest 
and with a period of 50 years for their repay- 
ment, had‘in view national purposes of trade 
and general utility and did not contemplate ad- 
vances from the public funds to promote prome- 
nades or pleasure traffic.”’ 
The Commissioners had previously re- 
fused a loan for the Brighton pier. He 
thought in this decision they were per- 
fectly right. For Brighten Pier, even 
when enhanced by a band, was scarcely 
the ‘‘ harbour of refuge ” contemplated 
by the Act. But the House would ob- 
serve that the Commissioners, in their 
reply to the Hollywood Pier Company, 
laid down a policy. The Act was in- 
tended ‘‘to benefit trade.” How did 
they adhere to it? An application was 
made for a loan for Burntisland. In 
their reply in August, 1871, the Com- 
missioners said— 

“The Board do not feel justified in making 
for pur of trade, advances of public money 
under the Harbour and Passing Tolls Act at an 
interest of 3} per cent, and with a period of 50 
years for repayment. They decline, therefore, in 
the exercise of the discretion invested in them by 
the Act of Parliament by which these principles 
are regulated, to entertain applications for loars 
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under the Harbour Act, except in the cases in 
which the works pro’ to be executed are 
shown to be yet al a to serve for refuge or 
shelter, or otherwise conducive to the safety of 
life and property.”’ 

Burntisland was refused a loan be- 
cause it promoted trade interests only, 
and Hollywood Pier because it did not 
promote trade interests. But then in 
the Burntisland case we were told that 
‘‘ refuge and shelter” were the objects of 
the Commissioners; but if that was so, 
how did we come to find £50,000 lent to 
Falmouth Docks, financially one of the 
worst loans the Commissioners made? 
Did the Falmouth Docks afford more 
shelter than a harbour would at Burn- 
tisland? The House would see that the 
principles successively laid down by the 
Commissioners involved them, as the 
Board of Trade said they would, in hope- 
less confusion. The term ‘ shipping 
purposes’ used in the Act would have 
justified loans in all these cases, pro- 
vided always the security were good. 
But the fact was that the Act of 1861 
had of recent years, in consequence of 
the interpretation put upon it by the 
Loan Commissioners, ceased to be opera- 
tive. This was the opinion of several 
witnesses beforethe Harbour Committee, 
and it was supported by statistics in 
their report. Sir Thomas Farrer, in 
reply to a question by the chairman, 
said— 

“T can have no doubt that the construction 
that the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
have put upon the Act has limited the real 
intention of the framers of the Act and the in- 
tention of Parliament in passing the Act.” 


The return showing the operation of the 
Act indicated how it had gradually 
ceased to be operative, and the time 
when it so ceased would be found to be 
coincident with the period when the Com- 
missioners took all power out of the 
hands of the Board of Trade. The Act 
could scarcely be said to have come into 
full operation till 1864. In the five 
years 1864 to 1868 inclusive, the average 
grants per annum were £223,352. In 
the next 10 years the annual grants fell 
to an average of £98,264. During the 
last five years, by the combined policy 
of the Loan Commissioners and the Go- 
vernment of 1879 raising the rate of in- 
terest, the amount granted for home 
ports, exclusive of Colombo, was reduced 
to an average of £53,500. He was not 
blaming the Commissioners for the 
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higher rate of interest; that was ar- 
ranged by the Government of 1879; but 
the falling off in the amounts lent dated 
from about the year 1869, when the 
Board of Trade practically ceased to 
have any control over the transactions. 
That this was the case was brought out 
by a Question put by the hon. Member 
for Stafford (Mr. Salt), himself a Loan 
Commissioner. The hon. Member in- 
quired— 

‘Ts it not a pity that the public should not 
have the benefit of the comments of the Board 
of Trade? ”’ 


Sir Thomas Farrer replied— 
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‘* When people have taken a great deal of 
trouble to come to a decision, and they find that 
their decisions are treated as so much waste 
paper, they are apt to give it up.”’ 

He believed that the influence exercised 
by the Board of Trade was a beneficial 
one in carrying out the intentions of the 
Act. If the House adopted this Motion, 
action would have to be taken to restore 
the functions which the Board of Trade 
claimed and exercised when the Act was 
first put into operation. So much money 
had been wasted in harbour construction 
that he could readily understand the 
existence of a feeling that all expendi- 
ture in such works was necessarily at- 
tended with great risk and likely to be 
unremunerative. No doubt, when they 
remembered the million and a-quarter 
thrown into the sea at Alderney, the 
failure at Jersey, the mismanagement at 
Wick, Anstruther, Dunbar, and other 
places—it was not wonderful that the 
House should approach the subject with 
a somewhat prejudiced mind. But the 
scandalous waste at Alderney and the 
mismanagement at other places did not 
take place under the system of loans he 
was advocating. Where the people had 
taken the initiative and borrowed money 
on harbour dues and other securities, 
where they had managed their own 
local affairs, in fact, where they had 
enjoyed ‘‘ Home Rule” in this harbour 
question, the country had not lost a six- 
pence. In the cases of Anstruther and 
Dunbar there were special grants; they 
did not come under the Harbour and 
Passing Tolls Act. Wick was altogether 
exceptional. The people there wanted 
to spend some £40,000 on a harbour, 
but the plans were over-ruled by the Go- 
vernment of the day, who induced the 
British Fishery Society to contribute 
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for a work to cost £120,000. The har- 
bour was a complete failure. The 
Wick Harbour Commissioners accurately 
stated the case when they said— 

‘‘The Government is not a mere creditor, but 
a creditor whose action directly led the debtor 
into the path of ruin.” 
The total amount advanced under the 
Act up to 1883 was £2,561,849. The 
interest received on this was £897,381. 
The interest due at 3 per cent—the rate 
the State can borrow money at—would 
be £822,428. There was an actual gain 
of £74,953. But against this must be 
put £33,992 written off for the harbour 
at the Isle of Man, and £61,290 in 
arrears. If, therefore, only £20,000 of 
the arrears was received—and he be- 
lieved a greater amount was good— 
there would have been no loss to 
the State. The other transactions of 
the Commissioners showed where the 
loss arose that had caused the addi- 
tional rate to be put on harbour loans. 
By the last Report the Commissioners 
had lent in all £54,088,000. Of this 
£1,852,723 had been written off; most 
of it appeared in what was called 
the closed account; and £433,853 was 
in arrears. The losses had arisen 
from £1,250,000 in Irish workhouses, 
£150,000 in the Thames Tunnel, in a 
total amount of £250,000, £100,000 in 
Battersea Park, and £84,000 in roads, 
ina total of £666,000. Except in the 
case of the Isle of Man, there had been 
nothing written off the £2,500,000 bor- 
rowed under the Harbour and Passing 
Tolls Act. Yet the compact of 1861 
had been broken to pay for the bad 
debts he had alluded to. A study of 
the Return appeared to present some 
startling anomalies. There were many 
poorcommunities, fishing villages, where 
the height of the ambition of the people 
was to secure a harbour, They would 
toil and save for this object; a common 
fund was started ; every house, where it 
was possible, aye, and every boat, would 
be mortgaged as a security for a har- 
bour loan, and when, by every possible 
sacrifice, they had got together some- 
thing like a security, they were to be 
charged 4} per cent for a loan for 40 
years, while here, in the centre of the 
richest city in the world, £150,000 was 
to be written off a loan of £250,000 on 
the Thames Tunnel, and £100,000 on 
the loan for Battersea Park. The loan 
to the Thames Tunnel was made some 
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time ago, but Battersea Park was a com- 
paratively modern affair ; but both tran- 
sactions appeared in the accounts, and 
the high rate now charged for harbour 
loans was in consequence of the bad 
debts which the Commissioners, acting 
under instructions from the Treasury, 
had contracted. The Act of 1875 had 
put a stop to such transactions in the 
future. Those who represented harbour 
interests were entitled to say that if the 
Act had hitherto worked so well, that 
was the best possible reason for extend- 
ing its operation. Those who believed, 
as he believed, that harbours, on properly 
constructed plans, were as much repro- 
ductive expenditure as money spent in 
sanitary purposes or in educational pur- 
poses, or any object for which loans were 
granted, were entitled, looking to the 
special obligation of Parliament, to 
claim that loans should be administered 
on more liberal principles than they 
were. Uptothe year 1861, for the 10 
preceding years we spent £300,000 on 
harbour improvements. Now we were 
lending £53,000 a-year, and spending 
some £20,000 a-year at Dover and 
Peterhead, which might possibly give 
the next generation two more harbours. 
The Harbour Committee told them that 
during the last 20 years in France the 
State contribution to harbours had been 
£11,000,000, and other countries had 
been spending larger sums than we had 
in developing their trade by harbour 
construction. The amount of loans 
granted between 1861 and 1883 was 
£2,561,849. The amount refused was 
£2,407,559, so that about half the sum 
applied for had been refused. He be- 
lieved that under the system he was ad- 
vocating the Board of Trade would have 
granted a far larger proportion of the 
amount asked for, and the Act of 1861, 
as explained by Mr. Milner-Gibson, 
would bave had some chance of being 
carried out. He now wished to refer to 
another grievance complained of in ad- 
ministering those loans. The Commis- 
sioners declined to advance money for 
harbour works to joint stock companies, 
and to private individuals. There was 
nothing in the Act to justify such a re- 
fusal. It wasan arbitrary decision come 
to by the Commissioners. If acompany 


or an individual was prepared to give 
ample security, he did not understand 
on what grounds they were to be pre- 
vented borrowing money for a useful 
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public purpose. The Harbour Com- 
mittee, in their Report, protested 


strongly against this limitation, as being 
an evasion of the Act. Then, the Com- 
misioners had no proper means of seeing 
that the money which they lent was 
properly expended. The original plans 
might be submitted to an engineer, but 
during the progress of the works the 
Commissioners had no guarantee that 
the plans might not be altered. They 
had no system of inspection. They had 
heard something about an inspecting 
engineer in the evidence before the 
Committee ; but when he looked into 
the Estimates, he found only £100 
a-year charged under the head of an 
engineer. If the Commissioners could 
for that sum get a competent gentleman 
to inspect, not only the plans, but the pro- 
gress of about 20 works going on over the 
country, and costing some £53,410 a- 
year, they were certainly to be congratu- 
lated on their economical arrangements. 
The fact was, he believed, that there was 
no inspection at all after the money was 
lent, and it was quite possible to obtain 
the money for one purpose and to spend 
it on an entirely different one. But he 
proposed that they should transfer the 
policy of determining on the works to 
the Board of Trade, where they had a 
Harbour Department more competent, 
he believed, than the Loan Commis- 
sioners were to decide on the original 
plans, and with full power under a special 
Act of inspecting the works under con- 
struction. There was only one other 
point to which he should allude. They 
were told in Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech that they were to have a Local 
Government Act. He feared, however, 
that it was rather a long way off; but 
when it was introduced he hoped it 
would contain provisions enabling dis- 
tricts to assess themselves for harbour 
loans, and that the Bill for Scotland 
would not overlook the recommendations 
of Sheriff Guthrie Smith contained in 
the Fishery Board’s Report, that special 
facilities be given to fishermen to obtain 
feus in cases where they had already 
built their houses on land not belonging 
to themselves, thus enabling them to 
give collateral security. The learned 
gentleman to whom he had referred 
estimated that in his county alone 
(Banffshire) £58,000 which might be 
used as collateral security for harbour 
loans was not available, because fisher- 
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men had no legal title to their houses, 


If time permitted he would prove to the 
House that the Act of 1861, while fairly 
administered, was productive of great 
benefit, not only in carrying out such 
extensive works as had been undertaken 
on the Tyne, at Leith, Aberdeen, Fraser- 
burgh, Belfast, and other flourishing 
seaports, but also in the case of nume- 
rous fishing villages. On this account 
he regretted that the compact of 1861 
had been broken, and that the Act had 
become almost inoperative. All he would 
further say was, that if it should be the 
deliberate intention of Parliament not to 
grant any assistance whatever to har- 
bours, to pay no attention to the recom- 
mendations of endless Commissions and 
Committees, to abolish the Harbour and 
Passing Tolls Act, to say that England, 
the greatest maritime country in the 
world—was to be the only nation to give 
no State assistance to harbours, and that 
they were to depend entirely on private 
enterprise, it would he more honest to 
say so than to pretend to give assistance 
by a system of loans, when they at the 
same time made the conditions of those 
loans so onerous that scarcely anyone 
would take advantage of them. But 
he could not believe that such a course 
would commend itself to the House. He 
believed, on the other hand, that the 
general desire was to see the extension 
of a system which up to the present had 
cost the country nothing, and which, at 
a comparatively small risk to the tax- 
payers of the country, had contributed 
largely to the saving of life and to the 
benefit of trade. He moved the Resolu- 
tion standing in bis name. 


Mr. Speaker retired, and the Clerk at 
the Table informed the Heuse that Mr. 
Speaker had been compelled by indispo- 
sition to leave the House, and was unable 
to resume the Chair :— 


Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


Mr. E. W. BECKETT ( Yorkshire, N.R., 
Whitby) said, he begged to second the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Banff- 
shire. There were three reasons why 
the Government should not refuse to 
accept it. In the first place, hon. Mem- 
bers sitting on both sides of the House 
were in favour of it, and it was not often 
that Ministers got the chance of meeting 
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the wishes both of their opponents and 
supporters; in the second place, the 
Motion did not contain or imply any 
criticism on any portion of the Esti- 
timates; and in the third place, it did 
not ask the Government either to reduce 
or to increase their expenditure by one 
penny. He did not think that, recom- 
mended by these arguments, it would 
encounter any serious obstacle or hosti- 
lity. The Motion might be objected to 
on the ground that it laid down a prin- 
ciple, and that it was dangerous and 
inexpedient for the House of Commons 
to lay down principles. But surely the 
House ought not to legislate without 
principles, and in the present case a 
clear enunciation of a principle was 
particularly required, not for the guid- 
ance of the House, but for the guidance 
of a Body emanating from and respon- 
sible to the House. Such a Body ought 
to have an accurate comprehension of 
the lines on which it was expected to 
act, and it could only have this compre- 
hension if the instructions given to it 
were full, plain, and positive. In fair- 
ness to them, and in order to avoid mis- 
conceptions in the future, it would be 
well if the present Motion were passed. 
With regard to the issue of harbour 
loans the functions of the Commissioners 
and those of the Board of Trade so over- 
lapped each other and stood in such a 
relation to each other that, as Falstaff 
said, ‘“‘theyare neither fish nor flesh, and 
no man knows where to have them.” He 
had no complaint to make of the Board 
of Trade nor of the Loan Commissioners 
in their individual capacity, for he had 
found both civil, courteous, and ready 
to listen to what he had to say, and as 
accommodating as money-lenders could 
be expected to be; but owing to their 
respective duties being undefined it was 
easy for them to refuse an application 
by taking refuge behind each other, and 
throwing the responsibility of the re- 
fusal on each other’s shoulders. The 
Board of Trade might say that they 
would be delighted to sanction the 
— if the Loan Commissioners would 

nd the money, and the Loan Commis- 
sioners would say they would he de- 
lighted to find the money if the Board 
of Trade would sanction the policy. 
The result was that the issue of loans 
that were urgently required were very 
often refused. They did business on 
the principle of Spenlow and Jorkins— 
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‘The hand and heart of the good angel 
Spenlow would always be open but for 
the restraining demon Jorkins.”” Thus 
the game went on— 

“ And enterprizes of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.” 

It was obvious that Parliament must 
have intended that there should be a 
broad line of demarcation between the 
functions that each of those Bodies had 
to fulfil, and the Motion only asked the 
House to put a legal stamp and formon 
those obvious intentions of Parliament. 
If the Loan Commissioners were al- 
lowed any voice in pronouncing on the 
policy of a loan, the result was that they 
were rendered less capable of deciding 
with a perfectly unprejudiced and un- 
clouded mind upon the character of tho 
security offered for a loan, as the opinion 
of the policy would insensibly but un- 
doubtedly influence their opinion of the 
security. It was extremely necessary 
that the functions of deciding the policy 
and the loans should be kept distinct. 
Those who, like himself, anxiously de- 
sired to see harbours of refuge con- 
structed at various points along the 
coast, or at all events the existing har- 
bours enlarged and improved, were told 
last year that for the fulfilment of their 
wishes they must look to local enterprise 
and local capital, assisted by grants from 
the Loans Commissioners. If anything 
was ever to be done in this direction— 
and much was urgently needed for the 
protection of life and property, and for 
the protection of our sailors and our 
fishermen — the Loan Commissioners 
must be easy of access, not grudging of 
their money or hard in their terms. It 
was because he believed that this Motion, 
if carried, would open the door to deserv- 
ing applicants, and by removing one of 
the chief impediments to harbour loans 
would in some measure facilitate their 
issue, that he ventured most earnestly 
to press for its adoption by the House. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, the Board of 
Trade should decide on the policy of the works 
to be undertaken, and that the functions of the 
Loan Commissioners should be limited to de- 
ciding on the sufficiency of the security offered 
by applicants for loans.’’—( Mr. Duff.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 

uestion.” 


Q 
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Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton) said, that recently two legal 
decisions had been given which greatly 
increased the difficulty of obtaining 
loans for harbour works. The decisions 
to which he referred sprang out of oc- 
currences at Falmouth and Dartmouth 
respectively. In each case an accident 
occurred to a ship, and the Harbour 
Commissioners were mulcted in damages, 
with the result that their affairs passed 
into the hands of Receivers of the 
Court of Chancery. Before these de- 
cisions it was believed that Harbour 
Commissioners were not liable for inad- 
vertent damage to ships, and that the 
loans made to them were fully secured. 
These decisions, however, showed that 
they were equally liable with Railway 
Companies and carriers. In these cir- 
cumstances, if the law were not altered, 
it was very unlikely that private indi- 
viduals or the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners would in the future be ready to 
advance money for harbour works. He 
therefore hoped that a Bill would be in- 
troduced for the purpose of rendering 
all loans to Harbour Commissioners 
perfectly safe. 

Mr. J. A. BLAKE (Carlow) expressed 
great regret that the recommendations 
of the Select Committee on the construc- 
tion of harbours, of which he was a 
Member, had not been carried out. As 
the law stood, the Loan Fund Commis- 
sioners had the exclusive power of 
granting or refusing loans. The result 
was that localities in which it was most 
desirable to build harbours were often 
unable to obtain the necessary money. 
At Waterford, for example, a determi- 
nation was come to eight or nine years 
ago to build a much-wanted harbour, 
and good security was offered to the 
Loan Fund Commissioners; but they 
refused to advance the money, and con- 
sequently the work could not be under- 
taken. He held that the question of the 
desirability or undesirability of erecting 
a harbour in a particular locality ought 
for the future to be decided by the 
Board of Trade, and that the powers of 
the Loan Commissioners ought to be re- 
stricted to that of determining whether 
the security offered for an advance was 
or was not sufficiently good. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle) said, he had great pleasure 
in supporting the Motion made by the 
hon. Member for Banff (Mr. R. W. 
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Duff). It had fallen to his (Sir Joseph 
Pease’s) lot to have a good deal to do 
with harbour loans by way of communi- 
cation between the Harbour Authori- 
ties and the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners. Since the year 1861, when 
the Act was passed for granting such 
loans at a fixed rate of interest, upwards 
of £2,000,000 of money had been spent on 
the North-East Coast of England, with 
which he was well acquainted. The 
Government had no doubt wasted money 
in the localities which the hon. Member 
had pointed out. The Royal Commission 
of 1859 had reported recommending 
grants of money to certain harbours on 
the coast of the United Kingdom. The 
Act of 1861 was intended to over-ride 
that Report by granting loans at 3} per 
cent to existing harbours. Instead of 
money being advanced by the Public 
Loan Commissioners at 3} per cent, 
as was done in connection with the 
first Tyne and Tees loans, the Act 
was ignored altogether, and as much as 
4 per cent, and 4} per cent in some poor 
districts, were charged on the loans 
granted by the Public Works Commis- 
sioners. This meant that the interest 
charged by the Loan Commissioners was 
now more than could be borrowed from 
the public; and further expense at this 
high rate cast a burden upon the in- 
dustry of the localities which undertook 
to pay such heavy rates of interest for 
loans for harbour works. The promise 
made by Mr. Milner Gibson in 1861 had 
been ignored, and the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners had taken advan- 
tage of the wording of the Act to im- 
pose the excessive terms. He (Sir Joseph 
Pease) had stated his opinion that the 
original intention was that public money 
should be lent cheaply for deepening 
harbours, and constructing fishery har- 
bours on the coast of an essentially 
maritime country. The Loan Commis- 
sioners, he understood, took advantage 
of the word ‘‘ may”’ in the Act of 1861, 
and they set up a claim to judge of the 
policy of the works for which the loans 
were sought. Then there was another 
point to which he desired especially 
to call the particular attention of the 
House. This was that when the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners took in 
hand the examination of the work and 
the proposals of the harbour authori- 
ties, they did not deal liberally with 
questions submitted to them. In the 
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Tees case, where they had spent the sum 
of £1,000,000 sterling, they had bor- 
rowed three-fourths of that sum from 
the public; but when they went to the 
Public Loan Commissioners for their 
last loan they were told that the security 
they offered, which was the same as 
that on which a previous loan had been 
granted, was not sufficiently good. He 
and those with whom he acted was sure 
that the security was perfectly good, for 
they knew that, independently cf their 
tolls, for every foot of water they could 
get in the harbour they were pro- 
moting, they should get larger ships and 
more foreign trade; and they thought 
that they had given ample proof of this 
to the Loan Commission. They showed 
a toll tariff which would give a large 
surplus; but the Public Loan Commis- 
sioners refused to grant them a loan. 
Thereupon they called the attention of 
the late Lord Iddesleigh, who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the 
subject, and to the wording of the Act 
of 1861, and showed him that there was 
reason to believe that the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners were not doing 
their duty to the harbour authorities. 
The noble Earl—then Sir Stafford 
Northcote—was good enough to take 
the matter into consideration. Papers 
were sent for, submitted to, and con- 
sidered by him, and the result was that 
they got their loan. But if in the case 
of the Tees, where there was a large 
trade, they had been able to provide for 
themselves by obtaining their loans in a 
great measure from the public, as well 
as to meet the requirements of the Pub- 
lic Works Loan Commissioners, it did 
not by any means necessarily follow that 
in the case of many of the smaller har- 
bours these promoters could provide for 
themselves in the same way or to the same 
extent. Now, if there was one thing 
which we ought as a nation to do, it was 
to promote the establishment of harbours, 
which would be useful to trade in times 
of peace, and would be conducive to the 
saving of life; while in times of war 
they would be of the highest national 
advantage. If, therefore, anything could 
be done to promote the object which he 
had referred to, and to enable the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners to see that 
it was their duty to the State to take 
the most favourable view of the applica- 
tion of the harbour authorities, he 
thought it would be a most desirable 
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thing. He believed that this object would 
be promoted if the Board of Trade were 
intrusted with the duty of judging of the 
merits of the proposed works. In that 
case he thought they would have a 
tribunal better fitted than the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners to deal 
with local wants, and to meet the wants 
especially of the communities which 
were least able to borrow from the 
public. For these reasons he should 
support the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Banffshire. 

Toe SECRETARY 10 tux TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he felt it his duty at once to state, in 
answer to the complaint that the rate of 
interest had been raised 1 per cent, that 
in the opinion of the Treasury, which 
was at least as well able to judge of the 
question as any outside authority, the 
country owed a great debt of gratitude 
to the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
for the admirable manner in which they 
had discharged their difficult and im- 
portant duties. They had executed the 
trust committed to them in a manner 
which had saved the country great loss, 
although they had not been able to 
escape loss altogether. An account had 
been takenand a calculation made, which 
showed that on the rates charged there 
had been a loss of interest on loans 
to harbour authorities amounting to 
£8,000. Out of 50 loans granted several 
would not be repaid. The rates now 
enforced were sanctioned by the Trea- 
sury Minute of the 18th of June, 1885. 
There were two scales, according as col- 
lateral security for the repayment of the 
loan was or was not offered. When no 
such security was offered the interest 
was 34 per cent, when the loan was re- 
payable in 30 years, 33 per cent, when 
the period of repayment exceeded 30 
and did not exceed 40 years, and 4 per 
cent for periods from 40 to 50 years. 
When collateral security was offered, 
the rate was } per cent lower in each 
case. Those rates could not be con- 
sidered extravagant. He agreed that 
loans should be granted if possible 
when security was offered, but he did 
not imagine that his hon. Friend would 
desire that the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners should grant loans which 
were really grants in disguise. It was 
no doubt desirable that local efforts 
should be aided wherever it was prob- 
able that no loss would be sustained or 
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that there was a general concurrence of 
opinion. But it would be equally con- 
ceded on all hands that too free and 
lavish a use of State aid tended to dis- 
courage private enterprise and to cripple 
local effort. So far as the Government 
were concerned they desired to assist 
local effort in the most beneficent and 
efficient manner possible. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that the Loan 
Commissioners exercised their authority 
under an Act of Parliament, and the 
obvious duty of anybody in such cir- 
cumstances was not to consider whether 
the Act of Parliament was right or 
wrong, but to confine themselves rigidly 
to the duties prescribed by that Act of 
Parliament. The Loan Commissioners, 
in claiming the right to decide as to the 
policy of these loans, had been acting 
under their strict legal powers. It was 
expressly provided that in granting 
loans they should have regard to the 
sufficiency of the security for their re- 
payment, and should exercise their 
judgment whether the work proposed 
would be so beneficial to the community 
affected as to justify the loan which was 
asked. The hon. Member for Banff (Mr. 
R. W. Duff) had pointed out that the 
Committee recommended that £350,000 
should be set aside annually for these 
loans. The whole of that sum had 
not been expended. But Parliament 
would be unwise in fixing a definite 
sum like that to be spent each year, 
because the operation of such a rule 
would be to multiply the number of 
applicants, and it would also be neces- 
sary either to deal with applications 
according to priority or to the adequacy 
of the security offered. The proposed 
limit of £350,000 had not been reached, 
not from any desire on the part of the 
Treasury to impose undue limits, but 
because the applications had not com- 

lied with the requirements imposed. 

he hon. Member for Banff had referred 
to the differences which had arisen be- 
tween the Board of Trade and the Public 
Works Loan Commissicners, and he had 
endeavoured to show that the Commis- 
sioners were entitled to a voice as to the 
policy of the loans, as well as to the 
security which was offered for their re- 
payment. He was glad to say, how- 
ever, that his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Board of Trade would be able to 
inform the House that the negotiations 
which had been in progress would pro- 
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bably be successful. Therefore, he need 
not at present go further than that. The 
hon. Member also referred to the ques- 
tion of waste, and recommended that a 
certain proportion of the works should 
be undertaken by the Board of Trade, 
because the Board had at their disposal 
engineers who could inspect the works, 
But the hon. Gentleman himself sup- 
plied the soundest argument against 
Government interference. The hon. 
Member referred to the case of Wick, 
and showed conclusively that there the 
interference of the Government engi- 
neers led to a larger outlay than would 
otherwise have been incurred. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, he did not 
mean that the engineers of the Board of 
Trade should lay down the works, but 
that there were works going on, as in 
the case of the Forth Bridge for instance, 
to which they might be sent for the pur- 
poses of inspection. He did not mean 
that they should be answerable for the 
works. The Loan Commissioners had 
no engineers, whereas the Board of 
Trade had engineers whom they could 
send out to see that works were carried 
out according to the plans. 

Mr. JACKSON said, the hon. Member 
had referred to the case of the Forth 
Bridge. It was true that the Govern- 
ment sent engineers to inspect the works. 
It ought, however, to be borne in mind 
that that bridge was built by money 
advanced, not by the Government, but 
by the public. In that case the Board 
of Trade inspection was not for the 
purpose of seeing that the work was 
carried out in a particular way, but 
it was limited entirely to the exercise 
of the power of the Board to see that 
the safety of the public was secured. 
It would be most dangerous for the 
Government, either through the Board 
of Trade or any other Body, to make 
themselves responsible. If they sent an 
engineer, what would he have to do? 
Was he to exercise any control over the 
design or the construction, or was he 
to make any recommendations, or to in- 
sist on certain works being carried out 
in a particular way? If so the Govern- 
ment engineer, and through him the 
Government, would immediately be made 
responsible for carrying out the works. 
Therefore he would ask the House to 
hesitate before they adopted a plan of 
too much Governmentinterference. Then 
the hon. Member alluded to the enor- 
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upon harbours; but he did not think 
that experience of Government outlay 
and Government responsibility in con- 
nection with public works in France 
furnished an example which it would be 
desirable for this country to follow. It 
was true that a great effort was made 
in France some years ago to induce the 
Government to aid the workpeople by 
finding them employment and carrying 
out public works. Last year it appeared 
that the sum of 1,030,000 francs was 
spent on harbour works. Opinion was 
greatly divided, however, as to whether 
the ports had derived any advantage 
from this expenditure. The expenditure 
was made on the condition that the dues 
should be increased, the result being 
that in many of the ports the trade had 
fallen off. The hon, Member likewise 
urged that the Government ought to 
facilitate as far as they could assistance 
to Local Authorities by giving them 
larger powers to offer as security their 
local rates. On this point the Govern- 
ment were entirely at one with the hon, 
Member, They would raise no objec- 
tion, and they thought it was extremely 
desirable to extend the powers which 
these Local Authorities at present pos- 
sessed. Reference had been also made 
to the saving of life. Now, it was a 
curious fact that the evidence of the 
Wreck Chart went to show that the 
provision of harbours would not neces- 
sarily, to a very large extent, prevent 
the loss of life which occurred at pre- 
sent. The largest loss of life took place 
either on coasts or in districts which 
were already provided with harbours, 
or in districts where no proposal had 
been made to establish harbours, He 
did not wish to lay too much stress 
upon that, and he only mentioned the 
circumstance in order to prevent mis- 
conception, If the Government were 
not able to go the whole length of the 
hon. Member, it was not from any dis- 
regard of the desirability of adopting 
every means to diminish the loss of life 
which took place, The negotiations that 
had been in progress would, he be- 
lieved, find a happy medium by which 
the policy and the conduct of the Board 
of Trade and the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners would be brought into 
harmony. He had reason to hope that his 
hon, Friend(Mr. R. W. Duff) would agree 
that if such a solution could be found 
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it would be much better in the interests 
| he so well advocated than an arbitrary 
change by means of some viclent action 
on the part of Parliament. He hoped, 
if the Secretary to the Board of Trade 
was able to inform the House that the 
recommendations of the Treasury had 
been accepted by the Board and by 
the Commissioners, that the hon, Mem- 
ber would feel that he had obtained all 
he required and would not think it ne- 
cessary to press his Motion. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, that difficulties which appeared to 
him insurmountable were placed in the 
way of Local Authorities desiring to obtain 
loans from the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners. What was perfectly clear 
to his mind was that the Public Works 
Loan Commissions had proved to bea 
complete failure—and that there must be 
entirely new legislation with regard to 
them. There must be complete re- 
organization, and a new body put in 
their place, who would really be effectual. 
It was no use going on with old ma- 
chinery which had already proved practi- 
cally useless. The House had had no 
information as to what the Government 
were going to do in that matter, except 
that some negotiations were going on 
between the Treasury and the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners which would 
lead to something—they were not told 
what. Legislation on that subject ought 
to be taken seriously in hand. Tho 
loans made by the Commissioners had 
been in nearly all cases to large harbours. 
That was a mistake. He was satisfied 
that for the purpose of saving life the 
great thing was to encourage the making 
and improvement of small harbours. 
The harbours of refuge were wanted not 
for ocean-going steamers, but for fishing 
boats. In some harbours where the 
draught of water had previously been 
sufficient it was now, owing to the in- 
creased size of the boats in use, too 
little. The result was that those 
harbours were practically useless, as the 
fishermen could not depend on being able 
to enter them in bad weather at all 
states of the tide. Inquiry would show 
that a great deal of the loss of life which 
took place round the coasts of Scotland 
was traceable to the absence of harbours 
suitable for fishing boats. He would 
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like to hear that a Bill was in pre- 
paration which would facilitate Local 
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construction of small harbours. Without 
some such power, it was absolutely im- 
possible to give the prosperity to the 
fishing industry which it ought to pos- 
sess. He ventured to think that, in the 
opinion of that House, the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners had been proved 
to be a complete failure. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Hon. Members might differ from him, 
but he ventured to think that that was 
the opinion of everybody capable of 
forming an opinion on the subject. 
They were not an efficient body for 
dealing with questions of this kind. 
They ought to be got rid of, and a body 
created which would perform their 
duties more thoroughly. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH (Hants, 
Basingstoke) said, he did not think that 
hon. Members on that side of the House, 
or even right hon. Members on the Front 
Opposition Bench, would agree with the 
hon. Member, who had just sat down, in 
his estimate of the services of the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners. Those 
gentlemen devoted a large portion of 
their time to the Public Service without 
fee or reward, and he thought it rather 
hard that such strong remarks as those 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down should be made about them. The 
Public Loan Commissioners stood be- 
tween the House and the lavish issue of 
public money demanded by Members 
who pressed their claims in a manner 
inconvenient to the Government of the 
day. The Commissioners had saved the 
nation the expenditure of many millions 
of money. e agreed with the hon. 
Member in one thing — there was no 
reason why small harbours should not 
be as useful for harbours of refuge as 
large harbours ; and if money could be 
advanced for small harbours he, for one, 
would be glad of it. But to say that 
money advanced by the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners for large harbours 
was money flung into the sea, was a 
statement which he thought would not 
receive the assent of the House of Com- 
mons. So far as he was aware of the 
views of the Commissioners, they would 
not consent to act as the mere agents of 
the machinery of Parliament, which left 
them no discretion. They believed they 
exercised real and important functions, 
both as {regarded policy and the dis- 
cretion and judgment they had to dis- 
play upon the question as to whether or 
not the security for the loans which they 
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mado was sufficient. If their discretion 
was interfered with or taken away, he 
apprehended the Commissioners would 
resign their functions. He trusted Par- 
liament would hesitate long before 
breaking down that barrier to the 
lavish expenditure of public money. 
It must be remembered that ratepayers, 
though a long-suffering class, had lately 
shown that they were not willing to add 
to their burdens. He would only add 
that he hoped that the House would 
hear from the Government what had 
been done to make matters work more 
smoothly between the Board of Trade 
and the Treasury, and that the result 
would be that advances would be made 
more speedily and satisfactorily. 

Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) said, 
he desired to draw the attention of the 
House to the claims of Sligo, a port on 
the West, which had an extensive coast- 
ing trade with Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
other places. Sligo was an inlet and 
outlet to a large number of towns of 
considerable importance. In _ conse- 
quence of a growing trade, the Sligo 
Harbour Commissioners applied to the 
Board of Works for a loan of £15,000 
for the purpose of deepening the har- 
bour, and dredging it, and making 
other necessary improvements. The 
Board of Trade declined to grant the 
loan, basing their refusal on the fact 
that the surplus from the harbour dues, 
after paying the expenses necessary, 
was not sufficient. But the reason that 
surplus was so small was because the 
two years preceding had been unpre- 
cedented in point of weather on the 
Western coasts. Storms had set in 
and destroyed several important works, 
and a large expenditure was needed for 
their repair. It was this expenditure 
which lessened the surplus, rather than 
any falling off of the harbour dues. In 
April, 1886, the Sligo Harbour Com- 
missioners applied to the Treasury for 
permission for a deputation to wait upon 
them so that they might explain more 
fully the several bearings of the case, 
but as yet no reply had been sent to that 
request. He hoped the necessary facili- 
ties would be given to such deputation 
by the Secretary to the Treasury; and, 
if they were, he could promise that Gen- 
tleman that such facts would be laid 
before him as would enable him to re- 
commend to the Loan Commissioners to 
grant the required loan. 
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Mr. ASHER (Elgin, &c.) said, a 
proper appreciation of this Motion could 
not be attained unless the clear distinc- 
tion between the class of harbours dealt 
with by it and harbours of refuge 
was kept fully before the House. He 
understood that, prior to 1861, the 
policy was to support harbour accommo- 
dation by means of grants; but, as the 
result of discussions in this House, the 
policy was adopted of providing harbour 
accommodation by means of loans, and 
not by grants, and no large harbour 
had since been built at the public ex- 
pense except where convict labour had 
been employed. The harbour at Peter- 
head was one of that class, and was re- 
ferable to a principle totally different 
from that which regulated the harbours 
pointed at in this Motion. He did not 
concur with what his hon. Friend the 
Member for Elgin and Nairn (Mr. 
Anderson) said with regard to the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners. 
This Motion was not at all intended to 
cast any blame upon them, and he be- 
lieved it was generally conceded that 
they had performed their difficult duty 
with great judgment and discretion— 
guarding the interests of the public in 
the matter of loans. But what was 
pointed at in the Motion was, that there 
was at present imposed upon them a 
duty which they were not qualified to 
discharge—that of deciding on the policy 
of those works, while there was at pre- 
sent existing a Government Department 
in the Board of Trade much better 
qualified for the discharge of that duty. 
In that he (Mr. Asher) concurred. There 
were some general considerations with 
regard to the Motion which, it seemed 
to him, went to show that something 
was required to be done. Since 1861 
the policy had been to provide fishing 
and commercial harbours by means of 
loans. He entirely approved of that 
policy. It seemed to him to bring into 
joint operation local enterprise and 
energy with the credit of the State, so 
that harbours could be provided with 
no loss to the public, and with the 
greatest advantage to the localities. But 
the broad features of the case were 
these. In 1861 the Legislature contem- 
plated that, under the system then 
inaugurated, asum of £360,000 might 
reasonably be expected to be required 
annually for such loans. He agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
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to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson), that a 
fixed sum was not a good arrangement, 
and that there ought to be elasticity, so 
that a proper application need not be 
refused in any one year, because it hap- 
pened that the sum fixed for the year 
had been expended before the applica- 
tion came in. But the thing to observe 
was that the full sum of £360,000 had 
never been reached in anyone year, and 
that, although in one year it did come 
np to £260,000, it had been gradually 
dwindling year by year, until the 
amount given as loans for harbours 
was, during the last year, £40,000 
or £50,000. That would be intelli- 
gible if the necessity had diminished ; 
but everyone who knew anything of 
the subject was aware that along the 
coasts of Scotland there existed the 
greatest possible demand for harbour 
accommodation; so that they had to 
consider that, while the necessity for 
increased expenditure was annually 
growing, the amount of the loans was 
diminishing. There must be something 
radically wrong in a system which pro- 
duced those results. In his opinion, it 
was attributable to the monopoly pos- 
sessed by the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners of the policy of deciding upon 
the advisability of the loan and the 
sufficiency of the security; and, while 
it was quite proper that, on this latter 
point, the decision should rest with 
them, yet, in deciding on the former, 
they were apt to look at it too exclu- 
sively from the point of view of the 
Board that had to see to its securities. 
If the loan went up to the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners with the support 
of a recommendation from the Board of 
Trade, after full inquiry in favour of 
the policy of the loan, he could scarcely 
doubt that the result would be that the 
improvement of harbours by means of 
loans would be much more largely pro- 
ductive of good in the future than it had 
been in the past. Allusion had been 
made to the question of interest, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury indicated no intention 
of reduction. Now, it appeared to him 
that the matter of interest was one of 
the most essential features of the case. 
He was not in favour of the loans being 
granted at so low a rate as to entail 
loss to the public; but, on the other 
hand, he objected to a rate which was 
to some extent prohibitive, and which 
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was in excess of what was necessary for 
the safety of the public. He would put 
aside the rate for the short period of 15 
years for loans, because it was beyond 
the resources of the places at which har- 
bour accommodation was most needed, 
and loans most required, to repay the 
loans in a period short of 50 years. The 
sliding scale, beginning with a low rate 
of interest for 20 years, seemed plau- 
sible; but as they had no hope of re- 
paying within 50 years, the higher rate 
was practically that they had to pay. 
But with collateral security, why should 
so high a rate of interest as 3} per cent 
be charged? He failed to see how the 
security was impaired, or the chance of 
repayment much impaired, by the ex- 
tension of the time during which the 
money had to be paid. The theory of 
the sliding scale was, that the money 
was loaned by the State to be repaid in 
30 years at 3} per cent; and he failed 
to see why the addition of 20 years for 
repayment, by means of a sinking fund, 
should so depreciate the security as to 
warrant the increase of a half per 
cent. Looking at the great import- 
ance of providing harbour accommoda- 
tion, to the immense impetus it would 
give to an industry in which a large 
portion of the population were engaged, 
and to the importance of the supply of an 
article of food, the proper policy would 
be to cut down the rate of interest to the 
lowest possible point which could be re- 
garded as keeping the Exchequer reason- 
ably safe. What had happened in the 
past seemed to him to justify a reduc- 
tion, because the evidence taken by the 
Royal Commission showed that, so far 
from there having been any loss on inte- 
rest, the interest actually between 1861 
and 1883 amounted to £75,000, more 
than 3 per cent on the whole sum ex- 
pended. 

Mr. JACKSON: But the Govern- 
ment could not borrow at 3 per cent; 
that was why it was larger. 

Mr. ASHER said, he had always 
understood that the credit of this country 
was such as to enable them to get money 
at a rate not higher than 3 per cent. 
Now, that was £75,000 which should 
not have been charged upon the har- 
bours, and should have been saved to 
the several localities. Then, with regard 
the capital, the Report of the Commis- 
sion showed that there was fair and 
reasonable security for these loans ; be- 
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cause, out of a total sum lent from 1861 
to 1883 of £2,500,000, there had already 
been repaid £694,000, while £1,700,000 
was not due at the date of the Report; 
and there was only £62,000 in arrear. 
So that the experience of the past 
showed that these harbours were a sub- 
ject upon which loans might be given 
with reasonable security; and the inte- 
rest account showed that the interest 
might be reduced with safety to the 
Exchequer. In these circumstances, he 
hoped the Government would do some- 
thing in the direction of enabling loans 
to be more largely taken advantage of 
than hitherto. There was no class of 
the community more desirous of meeting 
honourably all the obligations they might 
undertake than the fishing population, 
and he felt sure it would be doing good 
service, not only to them but to the State, 
if the Government would meet them at 
least half-way in the effort to facilitate 
the carrying out of improvements on 
their harbours. 

Coronet HILL (Bristol, 8.) said, 
he wished to urge upon the Government 
the importance of providing harbours of 
refuge on a systematic principle all 
round the coast, and more particularly 
at Lundy Island. The importance of 
these harbours to a great mercantile 
country like this could not be exagge- 
rated. He was fully persuaded that 
expenditure of that kind would receive 
the almost unanimous approbation of the 
nation, and enable us to maintain our 
military and commercial supremacy. He 
would suggest that a certain sum should 
be devoted annually to the purpose, so 
that the work might go on continually. 

Mr. MUNRO- FERGUSON (Leith, 
&e.) said, this question was one of par- 
ticular interest to Scottish Representa- 
tives, not only because of the importance 
of the fishing industry in Scotland, but 
also on account of the more than usually 
intricate circumstances with which they 
had to deal. The hon. and learned 
Member for the Elgin Burghs had not 
in the least overstated the case when he 
spoke of the enormous development that 
might be effected in the harbour accom- 
modation on the coasts of Scotland, and 
the importance which would be given to 
it by lowering the rate of interest. He 
could speak only with regard to fishing 
harbours, but as the Representative of a 
burgh with a great commercial harbour, 
he could vouch for the advantage which 
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that burgh received from getting their 
money at 3} per cent for the construction 
of their harbour. In Scotland they found 
great difficulty in knowing where they 
were. It was very difficult to get clear 
and sufficient information upon which 
they could set to work. They had to 
deal not only with the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners, but also with the 
Board of Trade and the Scottish Fishery 
Board, and in the Highlands there were 
also questions connected with the 
Crofters Commission. They bad no Local 
Authority through which the fishermen 
could make their wants sufficiently 
known locally, and there was the diffi- 
culty of finding subjects on which loans 
could be raised. The system of tenure 
in the North-East of Scotland was of a 
faulty nature. The system of feus had 
not been introduced there, and the fisher- 
men could not raise loans on their pro- 
perties. If these difficulties were re- 
moved, and clearer information were 
circulated, they should have less nonsense 
talked about impossible fishery harbours, 
and more practical work would be done. 
Members for fishing constituencies often 
had to deal with very troublesome 
matters connected with these fishery 
harbours, and sometimes gave very 
awkward pledges concerning them. A 
great deal had been said about the risk 
involved in the spending of money on 
fishery harbours. It was on account of 
that risk—on account of. the difficulty 
that fishermen, who were generally men 
without capital, had in raising the neces- 
sary funds, and of the enormous increase 
which in some districts might be achieved 
by developing harbour accommodation 
in aiding the food supply of the country 
—it was on these grounds that they 
trusted Her Majesty’s Government would 
give a favourable consideration to the 
case placed before them. Our fishermen 
had to contend with fishermen in foreign 
countries, who received large bounties ; 
and the least we could do here was to 
secure that as far as possible they should 
have safety to their lives and property, 
and that the resources of the seas sur- 
rounding our shores should be developed 
to the very highest possible degree. 
Tnz SECRETARY to tuz BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth) said, he had 
been asked to state whether any agree- 
ment had been entered into between the 
Board of Trade and the Public Works 
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Loan Commissioners. He thought he 
should be able to answer the question 
in a manner satisfactory to both sides of 
the House. The hon. and learned Member 
for the Elgin Burghs (Mr. Asher) stated 
correctly that the Motion before the House 
was not in the slightest degree intended 
to cast any censure upon the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, but it was 
intended tv indicate that in the opinion 
of the House the Harbour Department 
of the Board of Trade was better quali- 
fied to give a technical opinion of the 
requirements of certain localities for 
harbours than the Commissioners could 
possibly be; and, further, that the 
powers of the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners should mainly be re- 
stricted to ascertaining whether the se- 
curity offered was adequate and proper 
security—a question as to which the 
Board of Trade could not give a com- 
petent opinion. The view of the Board 
of Trade was perfectly in accord with 
that, and alrost immediately after the 
Report of the Commission presided over 
by the right hon. Member for Berwick- 
shire (Mr. Marjoribanks), the Board 
placed themselves in communication 
with the Treasury with the view, if 
possible, of arriving at some arrange- 
ment in the direction he had indicated. 
The recommendation of that Committee 
was that to the Harbour Department of 
the Board of Trade should be confined 
the duty of deciding and reporting as to 
the policy and expediency of any parti- 
cular work in the United Kingdom ; 
while the question of the value of the 
security which was offered by the Har- 
bour Authority should alone be dealt 
with by the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners. Since that time—quite re- 
cently—the Board of Trade had been in 
communication with the Treasury, and 
he was now authorized to say that an 
agreement had been entered into be- 
tween the two Departments, the con- 
ditions of which he would give to the 
House— 

“It is agreed between the Board of Trade 
and the Loan Commissioners that greater lati- 
tude is to be given to the class of harbour works 
which are to be assisted by loans under tho 
Harbour and Passing Tolls Act of 1861. The 
Board of Trade consent to exclude from the de- 
finition of works to be so assisted—(1) open 
piers, such as Brighton and Ramsey ; (2) wharfs 
and warehouses, and other mere facilities for 
trade; (3) docks where dues are levied; (4) 
river improvements which are independent of 
refuge and shelter at the river mouth. The 
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Board of Trade will recommend harbour works 
for loans subject to these limitations, and the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners will accept 
the recommendation so far as policy is con- 
cerned. The Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners remain sole judges of the security offered 
and it is understood that the agreement implies 
no relaxation on their part of the principle that 
they will grant no loan unless fully satisfied that 
the security offered is ample. If in any case the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners should con- 
sider that recommendations fall outside the 
agreed limitations, or if new questions as to the 
nature of works to be assisted should arise, a 
conference will be held between the Board of 
Trade and the Loan Commissioners. if the two 
parties should not be able to agree, the points at 
issue will be referred to the First Lord of the 
Treasury as arbitrator. Loans will not be re- 
commended by the Board of Trade to encourage 
mere local rivalry.’ 

Further than that— 

“Reports of the Board of Trade are to be 
made upon the various applications for harbour 
loans, stating fully the grounds of the Board’s 
recommendations. These Reports are to be laid 
before Parliament. The Board of Trade, in 
making their recommendations, propose, subject 
to the limitations described before, to be guided 
by the following considerations :—(1) That re- 
fuge and shelter should be considered more im- 
portant than mere facilities to trade; (2) that 
fishery harbours should be very favourably con- 
sidered ; (3) that public trusts should be more 
favourably considered than mere profit-making 
companies ; (4) that market rates should be 
charged to wealthy bodies obtaining Govern- 
ment loans, unless in respect of works which it 
may not be the interest of the ratepayers to 
make.”’ 

These suggestions, he thought, were very 
fair, and would, he hoped, meet the 
views of hon. Members who considered 
that loans should be made in aid of fish- 
ing harbours rather than for the pur- 
pose of promoting commercial under- 
takings. As a matter of fact, private 
enterprise did not require State aid in 
this respect, because in 20 years no less 
than £23,000,000 had been expended by 
private enterprise on 17 commercial 
harbours. He did not think the House 
would consider it was in any way the 
duty of the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners to grant loans solely for the 
purpose of promoting the rivalry in the 
trade of one harbour against another. 
That was not the object the Commis- 
sioners had ever had in view, or ought 
to have in view; but they ought to en- 
courage—and by this scheme they would 
encourage—the fishing industry. They 
would, in the case of dangerous har- 
bours, render them if possible more safe. 
As regarded the rate of interest, that 
was a question solely for the Public 
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Works Loan Commissioners, and one in 
which the Board of Trade would in no 
way interfere. He would point out that 
the agreement made between the Board 
of Trade and the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners carried out to the full the 
suggestions made by the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. R. W. Duff) who had brought the 
Motion before the notice of the House, 
inasmuch as it gave an initiative to the 
Board of Trade, and because the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners would have 
the benefit of the technical experience of 
the Harbour Department of the Board of 
Trade with regard to the harbours to be 
assisted. The only question that the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners would 
have to consider would in future be whe- 
ther the security was adequate for the 
loan required. Under these circum- 
stances, he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would not think it necessary to press the 
Motion, but would withdraw it; and, if 
sc, he believed he would find that the 
arrangement between the two Depart- 
ments would be much more satisfactorily 
and expeditiously carried out than under 
Parliamentary interference. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): As Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee which sat upon the subject of 
harbour accommodation, I should like to 
say a few words before the debate closes. 
The statement made by the Secretary 
to the Board of Trade (Baron Henry De 
Worms) is what we desired, and we shall 
be glad to accept it as far as it goes, as 
it practically covers the point raised by 
the Motion of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Banffshire (Mr. R. W. Duff). It 
hasnever been suggested that such things 
as promenade piers should be brought 
under the Board of Trade, and, in 
my opinion, should not be helped by 
public loans at all. I should have 
wished that the Board of Trade had 
gone a step or two further, and had 
taken upon itself the duty of discrimi- 
nating somewhat more clearly what 
harbours should receive public assist- 
ance at all; because the principle which 
has been acted upon by the Commis- 
sioners up to the present is this—that 
whatever harbour chooses to ask for 
aid, provided it can give the necessary 
security, is entitled to obtain a loan, irre- 
spective of how far the work is necessary 
or likely to be of advantage to the pub- 
lic at large. Now, I say that, when we 
are lending public money for the purpose 
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of providing refuge and shelter ports, we 
should take care that they are provided 
in the particular locality where they 
would be of the greatest possible use. 
That is particularly the case in regard 
to fishing harbours, which are to a 

eculiar degree proper subjects for 
fans of this kind. It is quite extra- 
ordinary how many of them there are, 
especially on the North-East coast. As 
a matter of fact we have a series of 
small fishing harbours, which on the 
average comprise one for every eight miles 
of coast: Each of these harbours has 
its own colony of boats, but in a storm 
the harbours are quite useless, and in 
any stress of weather it is difficult to 
enter them, even at those states of 
the tide when there is a sufficient 
depth of water. Now, I maintain that 
the proper policy for the Government 
to pursue, is to supplement these fishing 
harbours by somewhat larger harbours, 
capable of admitting boats at all states 
of the tide, at intervals all round the 
coast. If such a policy is adopted, 
the greatest care will have to be taken 
in selecting the places where new and 
important harbours could be most 
properly placed. For this reason, I 
think that considerable discrimination 
should be used in consenting to loans 
for harbours, altogether irrespective of 
the fact whether the security offered 
is sufficient or not, or whether an 
available harbour can be made for the 
money. With regard to what the 
Secretary of the Board of Trade has 
said as to the rate of interest, I quite 
agree with my hon. Friend the late 
Solicitor General for Scotland (Mr. 
Asher) said. It is quite useless to grant 
loans for any less period than 50 years. 
I think that term is short enough, be- 
cause the works, of course, take some 
time to execute, and a still further time 
for increased revenue to accrue. With 
regard to the question of the decrease 
in the number of loans applied for, I 
can honestly say that the decrease is, 
in a great degree, due to the difficulties 
put in the way of obtaining them. The 
House has been told that in this matter 
a step forward has been made, and I am 
quite ready to admit it. There is an- 
other question touching the same point 
which I should like to notice, and that 
is that many of these small places have 
existing debts already — debts due to 
banks, and so forth, at a comparatively 
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heavy rate of interest. One of the 
recommendations which the Select Com- 
mittee thought was well worthy of con- 
sideration by the Government was, whe- 
ther it would not be advisable, from tho 
case which had been made out, to enable 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
to advance money for the consolidation 
of such existing debts. I am speaking 
of small places, and not harbours whose 
debts are to be counted by thousands of 
pounds— but still, harbours where im- 
provements are necessary and needed. 
That is a point, the necessity of which, I 
think, presses upon the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite for consideration. With regard 
to the action of the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners generally, I have no 
desire to depreciate the high importance 
and usefulness of their work, but I 
think they are a far more competent 
and useful body in reference to their 
ordinary work than they are in regard 
to harbour loans. You have got 16 
gentlemen of the highest integrity, for 
the most part resident in the City. 
I quite admit that they are well enough 
able to judge of the value of the 
security offered for the construction 
of water works, or carrying out drain- 
age works, or building schools; but I 
maintain that they do not possess the 
technical knowledge necessary to enable 
them to judge properly with regard to 
harbours, and I think that one of the 
great mischiefs in regard to harbour 
loans is, that they are treated on tho 
same footing as other loans. Now, I 
contend that this is entirely wrong, and 
I will give the House my reasons why I 
think it is wrong. In the first place, it 
is a distinct breach of the pledge given 
by Parliament to the country. In the 
early part of this century any assist- 
ance to harbour construction was given 
by way of grant. Between the years 
1800 and 1860 £10,000,000 was given 
in that way, of which only some 
£400,000 went to the smaller har- 
bours. In 1857 a Committee of the 
House, followed by a Royal Commission 
in 1859, made some recommendations 
on the subject. Those recommenda- 
tions were so large that they entirely 
staggered right hon. Gentlemen then at 
the Treasury and the Board of Trade. 
I do not wonder at it. The policy of 
dealing with this subject by grants was 
then done away with, and in lieu of it 
the policy was adopted of loans at a low 
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rate of interest, the payment being 
spread over a long period of years. It | 
was distinctly laid down that the rate of 
interest was to be 3} per cent, and the 
term 50 years. By treating a harbour 
loan as any other loan a distinct breach | 
was committed of the pledge given by | 
an Act of Parliament. The next step 
was in 1879, when the rate was raised 
practically 1 per cent. That arrange- 
ment again was modified in 1882, by 
allowing collateral security to be given, 
and in 1885 the rate of interest was 
lowered } per cent in such cases 
where collateral security is forthcoming. 
My next point is, that these loans 
have not been treated in the same 
way as other matters which came 
before the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners. The ordinary subjects that 
come before the Loan Commissioners 
are matters in regard to which Parlia- 
ment has stepped in and declared that it 
is necessary that certain things should 
be done—such as schools, water works, 
drainage, and other objects. In allthose 
cases you can tell what is going to hap- 
pen—Parliament has compelled certain 
works to be done for the benefit of the 
people. You, therefore, know that you 
will have to expend a certain sum of 
money, perhaps, in building schools 
which will accommodate a certain num- 
ber of children. Parliament has said 
that schools must be built, and we have 
got the unexceptionable security of the 
rates of the country. But in the case of 
harbours Parliament does not say that 
certain things shall be done; but if a 
locality comes forward and says—‘‘ We 
are willing to put our hands into our 
pockets for the purpose of making « 
harbour ; will you lend us the money to 
do it?” That I maintain is a very 
different thing from the case where 
Parliament says that a certain thing 
must be done. There is, however, 
another point and that is the element 
of uncertainty in connection with all 
harbours which is inherent in the nature 
of the case. You never can be sure, 
even with the advice of the best en- 
gineers, wliether when the work is com- 
pleted it will not cost a good deal more 
than was originally contemplated, and 
whether it will effect the object for which 
it was intended. There are the in- 
evitable risks during the construction of 
the works of the inroads of the sea, and 
there is great risk even after their com- 
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pletion of injury from the same cause, 
When the country lends money for 
harbour construction I think it ought to 
be prepared to accept that risk, and, 
provided the security is good enough, 
to bear a certain amount of the risk, 
in order to say that the public work 


|for which it lends the money should 


fulfil the work for which it is lent. I 
can give an illustration of the way in 
which these works have been dealt with 
in the case of my own constituency. [ 
refer tothe harbour of Eyemouth, with 
which I am well acquainted. That 
harbour is admittedly the most suitable 
place for a harbour upon that coast. 
Expert after expert has so reported. 
It enjoys an admirable position for a 
harbour of refuge, seeing that it is in 
immediate contiguity with one of the 
most productive fishing grounds on the 
whole of the North-East coast. They pre- 
pared a big scheme for the construction of 
harbour works which was to cost £80,000, 
but the necessary funds were not forth- 
coming. In 1880 they made an applica- 
tion for assistance to the Scotch Fishery 
Board. In 1881 there was a terrible 
gale, and one-half of the male fishing 
population of Eyemouth were drowned. 
That occurrence naturally stirred up the 
people of the locality, and they wero 
determined to do something or other to 
remedy the existing state of things. A 
smaller scheme was devised—a scheme 
which was to cost £40,000; but even that 
was considered too big, and it was not 
until 1885 that the locality was able to 
negotiate a loan of £25,000 upon the col- 
lateral security of the rates. These un- 
fortunate people managed to negotiate 
their loan just two months before the re- 
duction of the rate of interest,and the con- 
sequence is that they are still burdened 
with a loan of £25,000 under the old rate 
of interest enforced under the Treasury 
Minute of 1879. I know that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) was very much 
impressed with that case, and was in- 
clined to give way. The people of Eye- 
mouth were obliged in the first instance 
to increase the accommodation of the 
inner basin of the harbour, so that the 
harbour itself would be able to provide 
for more boats, that from the increased 
revenue they might be able to meet the 
liabilities of their loan. To increase the 
depth of water at the entrance, it was 
necessary to dredge the harbour, and 
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when the dredging was commenced 
it was found that the North-West pier, 
which it was always intended to retain 
as it was had been built upon the mud, 
and not taken down to the rock. The 
consequence was that had the dredging 
operations been proceeded with the scour 
of the sea would have washed away the 
foundation of this pier and it would have 
fallen in. It became necessary to re- 
build this pier before the entrance could 
be improved; for this there is no funds ; 
and so the place now has a good inner 
basin, but no improved entrance. That 
is the present position of Eyemouth. 
The people there are fixed with a 
debt of £25,000. Their revenue is 
not likely to increase, because they are 
unable to afford a sufficiently good en- 
trance to the harbour. In such a case, 
I maintain that it is very bad policy 
forSthe Government not to come to the 
rescue, and advance another £5,000 or 
£6,000 to complete the works, Surely if 
the security of the town was sufficient for 
£25,000, it was good enough for a fur- 
ther sum of £5,000 or £6,000. Because 
that sum has not been advanced, I am 
afraid that both capital and interest will 
be lost altogether. I think the Govern- 
ment should be chary in advancing any 
money at all without ascertaining to a 
certainty, in the first instance, that the 
particular sum asked for will accomplish 
the object for which it is required. Yet 
this is what has happened in the case of 
Eyemouth. The Loan Commissioners 
refuse to advance the extra £5,000 or 
£6,000. I am afraid they will find them- 
selves losers in the end, and in the 
meantime both the fishermen and the 
ratepayers are in a very bad way. I do 
not think I ought to trouble the House 
at any greater length on this subject; 
but I insist on the necessity and the 
desirability of doing all the Government 
can to assist the small fishing harbours. 
The fisheries of this country are of enor- 
mous value and importance. It will be 
found from the Returns of the Board of 
Trade that the value of fish caught 
last year amounted to no less than 
£6,400,000. The fishermen who live in 
these small colonies are not in a position 
to spend large sums of money. So far 
as experience goes, what has occurred in 
the case of the counties of Banffshire 
and Aberdeenshire, the construction of 
good harbours, has been accompanied 
with their bringing in good revenues. I 
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believe that if additional harbours are 
provided, the result will be the same if 
the positions are carefully selected. The 
question is not only one of saving many 
lives, but of enabling a large number 
of people to live; I do appeal most 
earnestly to the Treasury and to the 
Board of Trade to do all in their power 
to assist this most important work. 

Mr. J. C. STEVENSON (South 
Shields) said, that having been in- 
terested in this question for more than 
30 years as a Member of the Tyne Im- 
provement Commission, and ever since 
he had been a Member of the House, 
he desired to add a few words before 
the discussion closed. He congratulated 
his hon. Friend who brought on the 
question on his good fortune at having 
obtained a calm interval in the present 
political strife for this discussion, and 
on the amount of concession which he 
had obtained from the Government. 
While the sympathies of the House 
were naturally with the smaller fishery 
harbours, he claimed for the large trad- 
ing harbours, such as the Tyne, the 
credit of having saved the Treasury 
enormous sums of money by the protec- 
tion which the deepening of these har- 
bours had afforded to shipping colliers 
in the North Sea, which the country 
would have compelled Parliament to 
grant for purely refuge harbours. Par- 
liament adopted instead the cheaper 
and better policy of improving the har- 
bours of destination, by means of loans 
at an exceptionally low rate of interest, 
and they wanted now to go back to the 
original policy of the Act of 1861. 
That Act, as first administered, made 
the Board of Trade the recommending 
authority, leaving the Loan Commission 
to decide only on the security. He was 
glad that it was now proposed to restore 
the position of the Board of Trade in 
respect of policy. The Act of 1861 was 
based on the principle of exceptionally 
low rates of interest for harbours, and 
was so administered at first; and there 
was no reason to increase the rate as the 
State could borrow money at a lower 
rate now than at that time. Too severe 
a view had been taken of the very small 
so-called losses to the Treasury by these 
loans. Sea-works were in their nature 
experimental, and even the failures in 
one place were most valuable experiences 
for the designs of subsequent erections. 
He had to complain that in the Tyne 
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Acts, aad in those of other harbours, 
the Treasury had inserted clauses pro- 
hibiting the borrowing of money from 
the Loan Commissioners, or at any rate 
imposing conditions of priority of se- 
curity in favour of the Loan Board over 
other creditors. He also complained 
that, under the Income Tax Acts, har- 
bour trusts were charged income tax on 
their surplus revenue. This surplus 
was necessary to satisfy the Loan Com- 
missioners and other lenders, of the 
soundness of the finances of the trust, 
and being spent in lieu of capital was 
in no sense profit, and therefore ought 
not to be taxed. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF said, that after 
the appeal that had been made to him 
by the Secretary to the Board of Trade 
he would not press the Motion to a 
Division. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
had practically conceded nearly all he 
had asked. He should like to know, 
however, whetherthe agreement towhich 
the hon. Gentleman referred would be 
laid on the Table of the House, and on 
what terms the Government proposed to 
grant loans to individuals and Joint 
Stock Companies? He hoped the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury would reconsider 
the matter, and see if he could not give 
them money at 3} per cent. The matter 
was of some interest ; but he was satis- 
fied with what had been said by the Se- 
cretary to the Board of Trade, and he 
asked leave to withdraw his Motion. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
that hon. Members should take care to 
see that this matter was considered not 
solely with regard to the peculiarities of 
the East Coast. This line of coast had 
many peculiarities, and was in many 
respects different from the West Coast. 
A large trade passed along it, and a 
large number of wrecks resulted during 
the course of the year. The fishing 
trade on the East Coast was quite dif- 
ferent from that on the West, which, 
in the case of Ireland, was largely un- 
developed. He hoped that the limita- 
tion of not advancing money to Trade 
Companies for the purpose of developing 
trade would not be adhered to, because 
it would act in a most injurious manner 
in the case of Ireland. It seemed to 
him that the Secretary to the Treasury 
did not go so far in the matter of inte- 
rest as the Act of 1861. He thought 
that the interest allowed under that Act 
was 3} per cent; but in 1879 it had 
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grown from 34 to 4} per cent, which was 
an enormous increase. With reference 
to the case of Galway Harbour, he might 
mention the fact that every naval officer 
and other official who went before the 
Committee on Harbours of Refuge, 
spoke in the strongest terms of the ne- 
cessity of doing something for Galway. 
Conservative Governments had said that 
they were going to establish a convict 
prison at Galway in order to complete 
the works there, and they had been con- 
tinually dangling before the inhabitants 
the prospect of a large scheme being 
carried out there. If the Government 
meant to manage that port they ought 
really to do so, and not to delude the 
people of Galway with the expectation 
that they were going to make a magnifi- 
cent harbour there, although they did 
nothing to executeit. He wished, also, 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
how that Act was to be worked in Ire- 
land, and whether that country would 
obtain all the advantages which were to 
be enjoyed by Great Britain ? The right 
hon. Member for Berwickshire wanted 
what he called small fishery harbours in 
England into which vessels could run at 
low spring tides. Such harbours in Ire- 
land, where they had not so much money, 
would be called very good harbours, and 
they would be most useful on the West 
Coast, where four or five of them were 
much needed. The late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had held out to them, as 
one of the great advantages which they 
would gain from the Government, not 
that they would get Home Rule, but 
that the advisability of establishing some 
deep-sea harbours on the West Coast of 
Ireland would be taken into favourable 
consideration hy the Ministry. He hoped 
that the Government would redeem what 
might almost be regarded as their 
pledges, and construct deep-sea har- 
bours, drawing nine or ten feet at spring 
tides, on the West Coast of Ireland. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
said, the £20,000 for the construction of 
Arklow Harbour had been guaranteed 
by the neighbouring baronies, and he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to the mode in which the money was ex- 
pended. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER said, the 
ease of Arklow Harbour did not come 
under the terms of the Motion before the 
House, and could not in Order be brought 
forward at that time. 
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Mr. W. J. CORBET said, he wished 
merely to state that the £20,000 was 
ample for the purpose of constructing a 
harbour at Arklow, were it not for the 
fact that the Board of Works proceeded 
on defective plans; and he, therefore, 
appealed to the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary tothe Treasury (Mr. Jackson) — 
whose courtesy during the long and pro- 
tracted correspondence on the subject he 
was bound to acknowledge—that the 

oor fishermen of Arklow should not be 

saddled with the cost of the additional 
works rendered necessary owing to the 
bungling of the Board of Works. He 
trusted the Government would take this 
matter into consideration, and come to 
the conclusion that the poor fishermen 
and inhabitants of the town should not 
be called upon to make good the default 
of the Board of Works. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
said, he thought it was a waste of public 
money to appoint Committee after Com- 
mittee on this or any other subject, and 
then when they received the Reports 
of these Committees and Commissions 
to allow their recommendations to lie 
idly by. This applied in a particular 
degree to the question under discussion. 
They had already had Commissions on 
the subject, and hitherto, so far as they 
knew, no good had come to the county 
from these Commissions. They had cost 
considerable sums of money, but nothing 
had been done to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners. He 
would admit that the answer which the 
Government had given to the Motion at 
present under consideration went, to 
some extent, to meet the point raised, 
but not in a full or satisfactory manner. 
Hitherto it appeared that the Board of 
Trade and Loan Commissioners had not 
had their duties properly defined, and 
the way in which they had conducted 
their business had led to a considerable 
amount of confusion, expense, and delay. 
The Loan Commissioners were no judges 
as to where a harbour of refuge might 
be usefully constructed. They were 
gentlemen who, as a rule, were not 
qualified to give an opinion on this 
matter. The Board of Trade were, in 
their turn, not the proper authorities to 
advise as to the solvency of the securities 
offered for the repayment of loans given 
by that measure for carrying out these 
works. He had gathered, however, from 
the reply which had been given to this 
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Motion by the Government, that the 
duties of those two Bodies would in 
future be properly defined —that the 
duty of the Loan Commissioners would 
be confined to looking into the nature 
of the security offered for the loan re- 
quested, and that of the Board of Trade 
would be limited to considering the 
suitability of the sites recommended for 
harbours of refuge. If this was done, 
and the two Boards were induced to 
work harmoniously together, great ad- 
vantage would thereby accrue to the 
public. It was impossible to lay too 
much stress on this subject, bearing in 
mind the great loss of life and property 
that might be prevented by the con- 
struction of harbours of refuge; and he 
urged the Government to offer Local 
Authorities such terms in lowness of 
interest and extent of years for repay- 
ment as would almost compel them to 
construct harbours where they were 
needed. It must be acknowledged, 
he thought, that local enterprise had 
hitherto done its part in the matter; but 
that the State had failed to do its fair 
share, seeing that the work was, to a 
large extent, of a national character. 
Still, he was satisfied that, if sufficiently 
favourable terms were offered to Local 
Authorities, harbours of refuge would 
be constructed on many parts of our 
coasts. Taking Waterford, in which he 
was particularly interested, as a case in 
point, he believed that if the Govern- 
ment offered the Local Authorities a 
loan for 50 years at a low rate of in- 
terest, they would remove the bar and 
make the harbour one of the finest and 
most useful in the United Kingdom, and 
thus prevent serious loss of life and pro- 
perty on the coast. In one year 36 
vessels in distress came off this harbour, 
and he regretted to say a number of 
these became total wrecks. By a judi- 
cious expenditure of a little money this 
harbour could be rendered a place of the 
greatest safety. 

Mr. BYRNE (Wicklow, W.) said, 
that the Board of Trade was composed 
of gentlemen who were by no means 
capable of deciding questions as to the 
construction of harbours. He felt bound 
to complain of the manner in which the 
Board of Works in Ireland performed 
its duties in connection with the con- 
struction of harbours. It was the 
slowest Board in all Ireland, and was 
largely composed of worn-out public 
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servants. He held that the responsibi- 
lity of determining when and where har- 
bours should be built ought not to be 
divided. One Board ought to be con- 
stituted having supreme control. The 
loans granted under the present system 
were often too small, and the result was 
that many harbours lacked stability and 
were not large enough. The time for 
the repayment of the loans should be 
extended from 60 to 63 years, and the 
interest should be lowered to such a rate 
that Local Bodies should take advantage 
of them. With regard to the Arklow 
Harbour, it was a glaring example how 
the work was done by the engineers of 
the Board of Works. The engineers of 
the Board knew nothing about the local 
tides. They drew plans which were not 
practicable, the result being that the 
works were unstable and inefficient. 
Instead of adopting their present cheese- 
paring policy, the Government should 
grant such an amount as would enable 
the works to be carried out in an efficient 
manner. He urged the importance of 
providing piers and harbours for fisher- 
men on favourable terms, being con- 
vinced that whatever money was granted 
in this direction by the Government they 
would get ample value for it. The loans 
made to Harbour Boards ought not to 
be repayable within less than 50 years, 
and the cost of harbours of refuge, like 
that at Arklow, should be defrayed 
partly out of Imperial funds, the in- 
terests which they served being by no 
means exclusively local. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, he de- 
sired to point out that the Harbour Com- 
missioners of Waterford had already in- 
curred an expenditure of £2,000 in 
obtaining a Provisional Order, in order 
to obtain the benefit of a loan; but the 
rate demanded was too high to enable 
them to take advantage of the loan. It 
was a matter of importance that some- 
thing should be done to improve the 
harbour. A great number of ship- 
wrecks had occurred there in recent 
years. On one occasion a large barque 
which was unable to cross the bar went 
down with all hands. The case of Ark- 
low Harbour was an instance of gross 
incompetency and lamentable waste of 
public money. He thought that in the 
fugitive moments which the Government 
had to spare from pursuits more con- 
genial to them, they might give some 
attention to the development of those 
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resources in Ireland which, if she had 
the power of managing her own affairs, 
Ireland would soon turn to the best 
account. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
said, that, in supporting the Motion, he 
would recommend that the interest on 
the loans should be materially lessened, 
so as to induce the Local Authorities to 
borrow and construct harbours, and de- 
velop the resources of the country, It 
was a matter of Imperial necessity that 
harbours should be constructed round 
their coasts, and it would tend to the 
safety of their commerce, and greatly 
minimize the loss of life which occurred 
year after year. 

Mr. O’HEA (Donegal, W.) said, that 
he had called the attention of the late 
Government to the case of two harbours 
in the constituency of West Donegal— 
Portnoo and Bunbeg—on which large 
amounts had been expended by the 
Board of Trade; but the work had been 
carried out in such an unskilful manner 
as to make both harbours a nuisance 
instead of a boon. He believed that two 
Government engineers had gone to visit 
that place, but he had never heard that 
they had done anything more. The 
foundations of a new pier were laid 
there some time ago; but that pier was 
now a mass of débris, and instead of a 
shelter it was a danger to vessels enter- 
ing the harbour. At another harbour 
in West Donegal, a steamer which came 
within about a mile of the coast was un- 
able to call in bad weather for want of 
a suitable pier. If something practical 
were to be done the people would not 
grudge the money. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork OCo., Mid) 
said, that a similar Motion had been 
brought before the House last Session, 
but no practical result had followed. 
In his opinion, unless the works which 
were begun were carried to completion, 
the money might as well be thrown into 
the sea. From Waterford to Bantry 
Bay, practically speaking, although 
there was an immense amount of fishing 
on that part of the coast, there had been 
no money spent by the Government. 
He thought also that something might 
be done in the way of blowing up the 
rock which barred the harbour of Cork, 
if money were advanced to the Oork 
Harbour Commissioners for that purpose. 

Mr. BARRY (Wexford, 8.): I do 
not think that anything could have been 
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more clear than the speech of the hon. 
Member for Banffshire (Mr. Duff) in in- 
troducing this subject to the House. I 
maintain that the present state of the 
machinery for dealing with this im- 
portant question of harbours is alto- 
gether inadequate. In the course of this 
debate we have heard some very hard 
questions about the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks) 
went so far as to say that the Com- 
missioners have altogether neglected 
their duty, and have studied different 
interests from those of the great ques- 
tion with which they have been called 
upon to deal. Now, I do uot altogether 
agree in that opinion. I think that 
under the circumstances in which the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners are 
placed, all things considered, they have 
discharged their duty in a very satis- 
factory manner. But it appears to me 
that they have laid too much stress upon 
the purely commercial aspect of the 
question, and have excluded altogether 
from their consideration matters of 
public policy. If the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for Banffshire is agreed 
to, the effect would be to divide the 
consideration of the subject into two 
parts—one being its commercial aspect, 
and the other the consideration of the 
question of public policy. We have also 
heard during the debate a defence of 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Hants (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth). The right hon. Gentleman said 
the Commissioners are a body of highly 
honourable gentlemen; that they are 
unpaid ; and that they have discharged 
their duties in a manner which has been 
altogether satisfactory. Now, it appears 
to me a very poor argument to say that 
because gentlemen are unpaid, and are 
filling a purely honorary office, there- 
fore they must be trusted with the de- 
cision of very large and important issues. 
My opinion is that a question of this 
great magnitude, affecting an important 
mercantile country like this—namely, 
the question of providing harbours of 
refuge—would be in much fitter hands if 
left to the disposal of the Board of 
Trade. There is a strong opinion 
among those who are interested in the 
matter that it is not only an important, 
but a most urgent question. A con- 
siderable amount of evidence was sub- 
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mitted to the Harbour Committee, which 
was so ably presided over by the right 
hon. Member for Berwickshire. That 
Committee took the evidence of experts 
—men who thoroughly understood the 
condition of the coast and harbour ac- 
commodation—and any hon. Member 
who will take the trouble to read 
through the evidence submitted to that 
Select Committee will find that the har- 
bour accommodation, particularly in re- 
ference to harbours of refuge, is alto- 
gether inadequate around our coast. 
Although now two years have elapsed 
since the Select Committee sent in their 
Report, as far as I know not a single 
step has been taken to carry out any of 
the important recommendations made 
by the Committee, and the whole matter 
of securing loans or making harbours of 
refuge still remains with the Public 


“Works Loan Commissioners, and no- 


thing is likely to be done until some 
step is taken in the direction of the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Banffshire 
to remedy the evils which are complained 
of. I have no desire to detain the 
House by entering into any details upon 
the question ; I certainly have in my 
possession a great deal of detailed infor- 
mation showing where the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners have already failed 
to discharge in a satisfactory manner 
their public functions in reference to har- 
bours of refuge ; but I do not propose to 
trouble the House with them. I will, 
however, with the permission of the 
House, submit a single case which hap- 
pens to concern my own constituency, 
and which shows to what a lamentable 
extent the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners have acted in dealing with this 
important question. As far back as 
1864 an Act of Parliament was obtained 
for the construction of a harbour at 
Ross-slade,in the County of Wexford,and 
although repeated applications were 
made to the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners to further that object, nothing 
was done. Four years afterwards, on 
the recommendation of Captain Field, of 
Her Majesty’s ship Helicon, the Admiral 
ordered a survey. That survey took 
place, and a Report was sent in recom- 
mending the construction of a harbour 
at this particular point. Again, an in- 
terval of three years elapsed before the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners took 
any action inthe matter. At theend of 
that time they ordered a special survey 
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to be made by Mr. Rendel, the eminent 
civil engineer, and then, on his recom- 
mendation, the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners agreed to advance a sum of 
£75,000 to be secured on the harbour 
tolls alone; but at the same time they 
imposed as a condition that if they ad- 
vanced that sum the promoters of the 
harbour should undertake to connect 
such harbour with the railway system 
of Ireland. That involved another con- 
siderable delay, which amounted to 
something like two years. At the end 
of that time a sufficient sum of money 
was raised locally to connect the pro- 
posed harbour with the general rail- 
way system of Ireland. A sum of from 
£75,000 to £78,000 was raised, and the 
railway was completed. The Public 
Works Loan Commissioners then ad- 
vanced by three instalments a sum 
which amounted altogether to £45,000, 
although the original amount agreed 
upon was £75,000. When that £45,000 
had been advanced they ordered a second 
investigation by Mr. Rendel, and then 
it was Mr. Rendel discovered what is 
often—indeed, I may say invariably— 
the case in large operations of this kind— 
namely, that the original estimate was 
not sufficient for the completion of the 
work. Anyone conversant with har- 
bour works will know that it is a very 
rare exception for a harbour to be con- 
structed within the original time, and 
certainly the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners, from their lengthened expe- 
rience in such matters, must have known 
that it was a very unusual circumstance 
to complete the harbour for the sum of 
money originally demanded. Mr. Rendel 
sent in a further Report, stating what 
the amount of money wes that would 
be necessary to complete the harbour. 
What happened then? The Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, ignoring 
altogether the question of public policy 
involved in the construction of this har- 
bour, actually suspended their contribu- 
tion towards the cost of the remaining 
works. The result was that, for two 
years and a-half, the works were allowed 
to stand idle and the machinery to rust. 
At the end of that time, acting under 
strong representations, they made a 
further advance of £15,000; but when 
that sum was expended, of course, the 
harbour still remained in a most un- 
finished state. Repeated applications 
were made to them to finish their part 
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of the original bargain. They were 
given to understand how important it 
was, from a national point of view, to 
complete these works. But it was all 
in vain; the works were stopped, and 
for a period of two years were permitted 
to stand idle. The same amount of dis- 
location followed ; the plant became, to 
a great extent, useless, and heavy loss 
followed to those who had entered into 
the construction of the railway, on the 
understanding that the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners would advance 
£75,000 for the construction of the har- 
bour. The railway remained practically 
inoperative, and nothing was done even 
sufficient to recoup the promoters of the 
railway for interest upon the capital 
they had invested. This state of things 
prevailed down to 1881. In that year I 
had the honour of introducing a depu- 


‘tation to the late Mr. Forster, who was 


then Chief Secretary for Ireland. After 
hearing what the state of the case was, 
that right hon. Gentleman said that the 
only way to recover the large sums of 
money which had already been spent on 
the pier and harbour and on the rail- 
way was for the Government to sanction 
such loans as would enable the works 
to be completed. Backed up by that 
strong opinion from the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and by highly influential 
opinion in the county, a further applica- 
tion was made to the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners, and again the 
extreme urgency of the case was ignored, 
and nothing was done. The next step 
was to make an application for a grant 
under the Pier and Harbour Commis- 
sion, which was then sitting under the 
Presidency of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. J.A. Blake). The in- 
quiry of that Commission was held in 
January, 1884, and an important body 
of evidence was placed before the Com- 
mission. The Commissioners, while 
agreeing as to the necessity of estab- 
lishing a harbour of refuge at this par- 
ticular point, and as to the desirability 
of the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners making an advance to complete 
the harbour works, said that they were 
unable to make a grant from their own 
funds, because the matter did not come 
exactly within the scope of the inquiry 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlow was conducting. Another depu- 
tation, in consequence, waited upon the 
Treasury, and a further appeal was made, 
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with the result that the balance of theloan 
originally agreed upon has been granted. 
I may point out that in the interval 
which elapsed, and taking the two periods 
during which the works were stopped, 
an enormous loss had accrued. I cannot 
at this moment give an accurate esti- 
mate as to the amount of the loss, but I 
know that it was very large indeed; and 
I maintain that it is a very great reflec- 
tion upon the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners that they should have twice 
departed from their original bargain to 
advance the sum of £75,000. It is much 
to their discredit that they permitted a 
work of national importance to stand 
still for a period of five years, and 
that then, at the end of that time, 
acting under very strong representations 
and under great pressure, they made 
the advance that was necessary to cover 
the original amount promised. I sub- 
mit that under the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Banffshire such a state of 
things would be met in future, because 
an important Department of the State, 
such as the Board of Trade, would take 
the question into consideration from a 
broader point of view than that which 
is taken by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners. They would allow the 
question of safety and the desirability 
of having a harbour of refuge on dif- 
ferent parts of the coast to have due 
weight with them. Broader questions 
of policy would influence the action of 
the Board of Trade, whereas such con- 
siderations are altogether excluded from 
the deliberations of a body like the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners, who 
take a hard-and-fast commercial view 
only. The particular case which I have 
cited standsin this position —thata sum of 
public money, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to £122,000, has been advanced, 
while private money to the extent of 
£76,000 has also been expended ; so that 
something like £200,000 has been ad- 
vanced to make this harbour of Ross- 
slade. I may add that that is the only 
harbour of refuge between Dublin and 
Waterford. Under the present machinery 
provided by the State there is not the 
slightest chance of this harbour being 
finished. Some hon. Gentlemen may 
say—‘‘ Why does not the public spirit 
of the locality step in and stop the prac- 
tice?” All I can reply to that argu- 
ment is this—that the public in the 
neighbourhood, both landowners and 
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land workers—landlords and tenants-— 
have already advanced £76,000 for the 
construction of the railway, and they 
feel and believe that the Government, 
through the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners, are directly committed and 
pledged to finish this work. There is 
not the most remote possibility that an- 
other penny of private money will be 
subscribed for this purpose. The con- 
sequence of the present state of things 
is that something like £200,000, more 
than ove-half of which consists of public 
money, has been absolutely thrown into 
the sea, and will be irretrievably lost, 
unless something farther is done by the 
Board of Trade, or some other Depart- 
ment of the State, to finish the works. 
Knowing, as I do, that instances of this 
kind could be multiplied to an unlimited 
extent in connection with the harbours 
around the coast, there can be no wonder 
that hon. Members sitting on these 
Benches should feel anxious that the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Banff- 
shire should be pressed. I do not know 
whether the hon. Member intends to 
press the Motion to a Division; but, 
whether it is so not, I hope the Govern- 
ment will take the matter into their 
serious consideration, and will come to 
the conclusion, viewing the question 
from a common-sense point of view, that 
it is absurd, in a matter involving the 
lives of hundreds of people and thou- 
sands of pounds of property, that it 
should be at the disposal of a number of 
gentlemen merely filling an honorary 
position as Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners. It is highly essential that the 
guestion should be dealt with by some 
great Department similar to the Board 
of Trade. Whether the hon. Member 
presses his Motion to a Division or not, 
I hope the Government will at once 
take the question into their serious con- 
sideration, and if they refuse to adopt 
the Resolution they will, at all events, 
at an early date, introduce a measure 
which will transfer the power of dealing 
with such important matters from the 
very unsatisfactory body now intrusted 
with the power to the Board of Trade or 
some other authority. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I cannot rise on this occasion without 
expressing my very great regret at the 
cause which has deprived us of the ser- 
vices of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Speaker this evening, and my hope and 
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trust that wo shall soon see the right 
hon. Gentleman back again. I have 
only a very few remarks to make upon 
the Motion now before the House. I 
think that the hon, Member for Banff- 
shire (Mr. Duff) is entitled to the grati- 
tude of the Irish Members, and of those 
of his own country, for having brought 
this matter forward. Having repre- 
sented at one time a maritime constitu- 
ency, I fully understand—I have always 
understood—that the Tory Party are 
in favour of material advances as 
opposed to what I may call theoretical 
considerations; and I would there- 
fore venture to express a hope that, 
after the many deputations which 
have waited upon the Treasury, we 
shall not now appeal in vain to right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, at the moment 
they are passing a Ooercion Bill for Ire- 
land, to supply some salve by giving a 
little material assistance. In regard to 
the Motion itself, I believe that if my 
fellow-countrymen, sitting on this side 
of the House, had had the drafting of it 
they could not have expressed it in a 
more admirable manner than has been 
done by the hon. Member for Banffshire. 
The hon. Gentleman has entirely met 
cour views, because what we feel is this. 
We have an enormous Mercantile Marine 
plying, it may be, from Liverpool or 
Glasgow, and coming in various direc- 
tions down the Channel, and when there 
is a west wind blowing from the English 
Coast there is a considerable amount of 
life and property endangered on our 
side of the Channel from the want of 
proper accommodation. I think it is 
most unfair that monetary considerations 
should be allowed to enter into the cal- 
culations of the Government in this 
matter of fixing harbours of refuge. I 
may say that I had some bitter experi- 
ence of these disastrous gales only re- 
cently, when a vessel running from 
Liverpool to Wexford became a total 
wreck on the harbour bar at Wexford, 
and some goods in which I was inte- 
rested, and which were not insured, were 
totally lost. The propriety of construct- 
ing a harbour of refuge upon the East 
Coast has been reported on over and 
over again by the Government autho- 
rities, and if the harbour had been con- 
structed the constant losses which now 
occur would be prevented, and a con- 
siderable number of unfortunate sailors 
who have been drowned would still be 
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in active service. I know that it is 
somewhat unusual to raise questions of 
this sort on such an occasion as this. 
However, I see present the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Belfast (Mr. Johnston), 
for whom I have a great respect, al- 
though, unfortunately, I am_ bitterly 
opposed to him in politics. The hon. 
Member was for some years a Fishery 
Commissioner in Ireland, and the only 
political action in my life which I regret 
having taken was when I asked that he 
should be dismissed from that position. 
The hon. Member is well acquainted 
with the harbours in Ireland, and he 
knows that the considerations which 
have been put forward by my hon. 
Friends are quite correct. I challenge 
the Government to say that, from the 
Harbour of Dublin down to Waterford, 
which can hardly be called a harbour at 
all, there is a suitable harbour for ves- 
sels to run for in bad weather. Thirty 
or 40 years ago Reports were pre- 
sented to the Government in favour of 
making this harbour of refuge; but 
Her Majesty’s Ministers did nothing to 
carry out the recommendations made to 
them, and when we go to the Treasury, 
as to my sorrow I have done on three or 
four occasions—although I intend to go 
no more, unless I really have some hope 
—the local people who have waited upon 
the Government have found their wishes 
entirely unattended to. In this very 
case the people of Wexford have been 
befooled into constructing a railway to 
the village of Ross-slade, which has cost 
them £75,000, and the Government, 
after promisicg them material assist- 
ance, have left them in the lurch ever 
since. We have had some experience 
of the hon. Gentleman who is the pre- 
sent Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson) ; we have found him most con- 
ciliatory, and anxious to meet the desires 
of hon. Gentlemen on this side of the 
House, and to treat them as human 
beings. In this case I would make ‘an 
appeal to him. We have here the whole 
coast embracing one-half of the East 
side of Ireland, which is a most dan- 
gerous coast to navigate, and it is pro- 
posed to complete a harbour into which 
your own vessels will run if they ever 
get the chance. Hitherto, unhappily, 
they have not gut a chance, and many 
of them have been wrecked in conse- 
quence. Is it from such trumpery pecu- 
niary considerations as that that you 
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have been induced to give the convey-; Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I must 
ance of your mails to German steamers, | point out to the hon. Member that the 
and that you have refused to give us| question he is now raising is altogether 
the very small concession we ask for? | irrelevant to the subject now under dis- 
I may say that anything more con- | cussion. 

temptible than this cheeseparing policy|} Mr. GILHOCLY: Then I will not 
it is impossible to conceive. You have | press it further. 

induced the local people to lay out} Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Does 
£75,000 in the construction of a rail-|the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
way, and they have been compelled to | Banffshire press the Motion ? 

see the works they have executed ab-| Mr. R. W. DUFF: No; I ask the 
solutely rotting for the sake of a few | leave of the House to withdraw it. 
thousand pounds, when at the same/ Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
time you are proposing to build an Im-| ain Question proposed, ‘‘That Mr. 


perial Institute at the cost of £250,000 ie 
or £500,000. You are investing enor- Deputy Speaker do now leave theChair. 


mous sums of money in non-productive | EMIGRATION OF PAUPER CHILDREN. 
works, when the lives of your sailors RESOLUTION. 
and your Mercantile Marine are in; wp §. SMITH (Flintshire): I rise, 
daily peril. Can anything bo more pre- | x4, Deputy Speaker, for the purpose of 
pesteseus 4 I Nag the — Member calling the attention of the House to the 
for Banffshire for having brought for- | Motion which stands in my name— 
ward the Resolution; I think he has|" ,.,4 44; : ca 
done & great service to the country. So|..; at itis expedient to relax the restrictions 
& 2 y hitherto imposed by the Local Government 
far as Ireland is concerned, he can | Board onthe emigration of pauper children, and 
scarcely realize the amount of service | to enter into negotiations with existing emigra- 
he has done, because he has given us pert agencies of —— ore, wine 
. . . . “4 a m e€ 1 a 
the light of his official experience. Now ~ auaighetih, taaiatel, aa doontel children 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- | ¢, Canada, or others of our Colonies, subject to 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) , reasonable regulations for the future oversight 
has turned economical—certainly a new | of the children.” 
phase in the political career of the Tory It is a subject which has engaged my 
Party—I would point out that there is | attention for several years. I have been 
no class of investment which the coun- | closely connected for 13 years with one 
try would so fully appreciate as the'of the most successful experiments in 
construction of these harbours of refuge. | the City of Liverpool in regard to the emi- 
The money is not to be spent in war, or; gration of destitute children to Canada. 
in the purchase of guns or of gunboats, ''Tn the course of that time 2,000 children 
but in making our harbours safe, so| belonging to the poorest classes have 
that our vessels, when off a difficult coast, | been happily placed and settled in 
may have somewhere to run to in the| comfortable homes in Canada, and 95 
event of being overtaken by gales and | per cent of them have done well, are 
severe weather. I appeal most earnestly | very much better off, and havo suc- 
to the Government to complete this har- | ceeded in life far better than it was pos- 
bour at Ross-slade. A better place could | sible for them to have done if they had 
not at any time be proposed. I sincerely | remained in this country. It is from the 
trust that the Government, in taking | experience thus gained that I am in- 
the question into their consideration, | duced to bring before the House the de- 
will not forget our little end of the |sirability of extending the advantages 
country. ; of organized emigration to Canada to 
Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.): Ide-!the vast number of pauper children 
sire to bring under the notice of the | now being maintained by the State. 
Government the dangerous positions of| The average cost of emigration, in- 
the shoals which exist in Cork Harbour. | cluding the necessary preliminary train- 
I believe that the shoals in question | ing and all incidental expenses, averages 
might be removed by a small expendi- | about £15 per child, while the average 
ture of money in dredging, and money cost of bringing up a pauper child 
so expended would certainly not bein this country is about £100. Allow 
thrown away. for the cost of the establishments 
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and the interest of capital sunk in the 
building, I believe that it is not too 
high a figure to put the cost of a pauper 
child in this country at £100, as against 
£15, which is the cost of each child re- 
moved to Canada. Therefore, on the 
mere ground of the interest of the rate- 

ayers, and on the ground of economy, 
it seems to me that the plan I recom- 
mend has an enormous advantage over 
the system of maintaining pauper chil- 
dren in this country. It is not, however, 
simply upon this ground that I bring 
the question forward, but rather for the 
reason that the children so emigrated 
have a vastly better chance in life than 
they could have as pauper children 
placed out at home; nor is there any 
comparison whatever in the prospects of 
a poor child brought up by the indus- 
trious people of Canada with the pros- 
pects of the same child planted out in 
the centre of our large cities, surrounded 
on all sides by temptations, and exposed 
to degrading influences. I hold that this 
is a very large question. 

The Local Government Board have 
under their control some 56,000 children ; 
most of them orphans, or deserted chil- 
dren, who are being brought up in large 
district schools. In addition to these, 
there are over 25,000 children brought 
up in industrial and reformatory schools 
—children very much of the same class 
—so that altogether in England and 
Wales there are 82,000 children who 
are brought up at the expense of the 
State, whose welfare would be promoted 
very greatly by the scheme I pro- 
pose. What I have to complain of, 
and what I have often charged against 
the Local Government Board, is that, 
although it has granted its consent 
to the principle of emigration, it has 
surrounded it with so many practical 
difficulties that, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the scheme has been rendered 
nugatory. The amount of emigration 
is so small that it is hardly worth 
speaking of. I believe that the total 
number of pauper children emigrated 
in four years amounts to 661—a mere 
drop in the bucket when compared 
to the 82,000 children under the care of 
the State. I wish to exonerate the 
right hon. Gentleman the existing Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) from any blame in the 
matter. I believe he is in entire sym- 
pathy with our views—that it is his full 
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intention, if possible, to remove the de- 
fects which now exist, and to open the 
way to emigration. WhatI complain of 
is, that the action ofthe Local Government 
Board, during the last 10 years, has 
been such as to virtually stop the emi- 
gration of pauper children. I have been 
applied to myself in dozens of cases by 
Boards of Guardians for information as 
to how it is possible to obtain State aid 
in connection with the emigration of 
pauper children; I have referred them 
to the Local Government Board, and 
they have almost invariably written to 
me to explain that the conditions laid 
down by that Board have rendered 
it impossible for them to comply with 
them, and the result has been that 
the emigration of pauper children has 
been almost entirely stopped. 

I wish to explain to the House how 
it comes to pass that the emigration 
of — children to Canada would 
in nearly every case be advantageous 
as compared with what takes place in 
this country. The advantages arise in 
this way. We have in Canada a thrifty 
peasantry, the owners of their own land 
—a farming population spread over a 
vast tract of country; these farmers, in 
many cases, have no children of their 
own, or, if they have children, they have 
grown up and have left them, having 
married and settled on their own account ; 
for it is the custom in Canada to marry 
early. It comes to pass, therefore, that 
there are thousands of homes in Canada 
where there is no child, and it is a great 
object to this class of persons to obtain 
children, if only for the sake of com- 
pany. There is no difficulty in placing 
thousands of emigrated children in happy 
and comfortable homes much superior to 
those that are open to them in this coun- 
try; and in the rural districts, where there 
are no public-houses or low surround- 
ings, they are removed from those temp- 
tations which are so seductive to chil- 
dren of that class. No difficulty what- 
ever has been found—and I speak of 
my own knowledge—in placing young 
children, both boys and girls, in comfort- 
able and happy homes in Canada. In 
many cases emigrated children have been 
adopted and made the heirs of theirfoster 

arents, and many of these poor children, 
rawn from the most destitute class, 
have now become possessed of consider- 
able property in Canada. The cases of 
bad treatment are very rare indeed, The 
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Canadian farmers are kind-hearted, | small scale, and I believe that wherever 


respectable people, nearly all of them 
church - going,- and the children are 
usually placed under the charge of the 
neighbouring clergy. They are visited 
once or twice a-year by ladies who are 
appointed visitors, and they are placed 
especially under the care of the clergy. 
I believe it is almost impossible for cases 
of bad treatment to occur without our 
hearing of them. For the few cases of 
bad treatment which may occur we have 
provided a remedy. A depot is kept 
open, and children who are badly 
treated can be returned to it. We re- 
quire the farmers to sign an indenture 
by which they bind themselves to cer- 
tain conditions as to sending the chil- 
dren to school and to church, and to give 
them wages after a certain period of 
service as well as undertaking to keep 
them well. We believe that, practically 
speaking, no risk whatever is incurred. 
In a short time the emigrated children 
forget their early associations, and by 
the time they reach manhocd and 
womanhood they are to all intents and 
purposes indistinguishable from ordi- 
nary Canadian citizens, and their past 
lives appear to them to be little more 
thanadream. The question has been 
fully inquired into and examined by 
gentlemen on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and, as independent witnesses, they all 
testify to the advantages of cur emigra- 
tion scheme. Out of 2,600 children who 
have been emigrated by Dr. Barnardo, 
only 30 have turned out unsatisfactorily. 
Dr. Barnardo can put his hands on all 
the rest of those children and declare 
that they are getting on well and 
happily in Canada. I believe that other 
emigration agencies have had a similar 
experience, and have equally satisfactory 
results to give. I am acquainted more 
or less with nearly all of them, and I 
believe that it may be stated broadly 
that from 95 to 97 per cent of the chil- 
dren who have been emigrated have 
done well, and altogether some 10,000 
or 12,000 children have been sent out 
since the work began. Let us compare 
this with the scheme of ,boarding out 
in this country. In Scotland pauper 
children have been boarded out with 
great success for many years. There 
is hardly such a thing as a pauper school 
in Scotland; but all the children are 
boarded out. In England pauper chil- 


dren are now boarded out on a very 
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it has been done it has been attended 
with a large amount of success; but 
when we board out pauper children in 
this country we have to pay 4s. a-week 
for their board for several years. In 
Canada we are able to board them out 
for nothing. The farmers there are glad 
to get the children, and they soon begin 
to receive wages. Therefore, the cost in 
Canada is nothing as compared with this 
country. Again, in this country the chil- 
dren are boarded out with a very poor 
class of people—often labourers, who 
are struggling for existence themselves 
—whereas in Canada they are boarded 
out with well-to-do yeomen, owning 
generally 200 or 300 acres of land. They 
eat at the same table with their masters, 
and are treated in most respects the same 
as their own family. Noone can doubt, 
therefore, that the homes we are able 
to find for these children in Canada are 
immensely superior to those it is pos- 
sible to find for them in this country. 

It may be asked— What is the opinion 
of the Canadian Government on this 
movement? I am glad to be able to in- 
form the House that the Canadian Go- 
vernment, for many years past, has given 
the most favourable reports regarding 
the movement. The late Governor Gene- 
ral (the Marquess of Lorne) has spoken 
highly of it on many occasions; and 
Sir Charles Tupper, the Canadian 
High Commissioner, has, in my hear- 
ing, again and again expressed the 
highest opinion of the work. Times 
without number Members of the Cana- 
dian Legislature have expressed them- 
selves most favourably towards this 
movement; and I am not aware of a 
single occasion on which an unfavour- 
able opinion has been expressed in re- 
gard to it. 

There are, however, certain condi- 
tions necessary for success ; and I would 
point out to the President of the Local 
Government Board what those condi- 
tions are. It is a matter which requires 
careful management. We are dealing 
with young children who require delicate 
handling; and the point I wish to bring 
before the House is this—that we must 
make the children fit to enter good 
homes, and become good members of 
society, otherwise the Canadians will 
refuse to accept them. We cannot shift 
the overplus of our population to Canada 
or slavdhere without first of all convert- 
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ing it into good material. If we did other- 
wise, the result would only bea mortify- 
ing failure. It is our duty in this, as in 
every other honest bargain, to give to 
the Colonists the article they want; 
and what they want is children lovable, 
truthful, honest, and industrious, whom 
they can live with, and grow up with, and 
treat as members of their household. 
Unless we can give them children of 
that class they will not have them at 
all. Before we can render these children 
lovable we must put them through a 
preliminary training; and the training 
must be of that motherly kind, which 
relies most on the culture of the affec- 
tions and conscience, as is the case with 
all children brought up in good homes. 
Unless we do that we shall never suc- 
ceed. The success of our scheme de- 
pends upon this—that we do give this 
preliminary training in all our emigra- 
tion homes, and we do not send outa 
child to Canada until we have satisfied 
ourselves that he will do credit to us, 
and that the Canadians will be glad to 
have him. That isthe essential condition 
of the success of the experiment. 

I have explained to the House the 
advantages derived from emigration to 
Canada; and now allow me to turn to 
the counter disadvantage which arises 
from the training of pauper children in 
this country. In spite of the best efforts 
to train pauper children the results have 
been very unsatisfactory. I believe there 
is no person in this House, who has paid 
any attention to the subject, who will dis- 
pute the truth of what I say. I ask per- 
mission to call attention to a very remark- 
able document published some 12 years 
ago by a lady deputed by the Local Go- 
vernment Board—by one of the Predeces- 
sors of my right hon. Friend opposite—to 
examine into the results of the training 
of pauper children. I allude to the 
Report of Mrs. Nassau Senior—a highly 
accomplished lady of a judicial frame of 
mind, who devoted a considerable period 
to the examination of the results of the 
training of pauper girls brought up 
in the ighibenthand of London. It 
never was my lot to read a more 
melancholy document; it is little 
else than a list—and a long list— 
of the most deplorable failures. This 
lady testifies that not more than one- 
fifth—or one-sixth—of the girls who 
passed through these pauper schools 
really turned out well in after life; 
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that a considerable number turned out 
what she calls “‘fair;’’? but what she 
calls ‘‘ fair’? most of us would consider 
very unsatisfactory. An enormous pro- 
portion—some 50 per cent of the whole 
—appear to have turned out thoroughly 
ill. I would ask the House to read this 
paper, and I think they will agree with 
me that it would hardly be more cruel 
to many of these poor children to 
put them out of existence altogether 
than send them into the world so 
wretchedly equipped as were the bulk of 
the children who were turned out of the 
pauper schools of London 12 years ago. 
I will read a very few lines from the 
Report of Mrs. Nassau Senior, which, I 
think, contain the pith of the whole 
matter. Here is what she says— 

“Tt must not be forgotten that to girls 
brought up in the artificial surroundings of 
Government schools the entrance into life is 
far more trying than to a girl who has had 
natural training in a family, and the experience 
of every day life. tis difficult to realize how 
ignorant these girls are of things that are 
familiar to most children of a few yearsold. I 
hear it from the girls themselves, from their 
mistresses, from the matrons of Homes and 
Refuges, often even from the matrons who have 
done their best to train the girls in school. No 
artificial training, however careful, can teach a 
girl what she learns in family life without any 
apparent teaching at all I have been told by 
mistresses that their own little girl of seven or 
eight is more handy, and can be better trusted 
todo an errand or make a small purchase, than 
their servant of 15 or 16 from the workhouse 
school. I mention this to show that great 
patience is often needed on the part of the mis- 
tress if the girl is to turn out well; and it fol- 
lows that the utmost trouble should be taken to 
find mistresses likely to train and instruct their 
little servants with intelligence and gentle- 
ness.”’ 

In many cases the girls displayed an 
utter want of any sense of responsi- 
bility, either in regard to the value of 
property or the value of money; they 
had never been accustomed to handle 
money, and their conduct in many other 
respects was simply abomiuable. Now, 
I wish to state that at the time of Mrs. 
Nassau Senior’s Report there was scarcely 
any supervision exercised by the Local 
Government Board over pauper children 
after they left school. But it has been 
most imperative in demanding a super- 
vision over emigrated children, insisting 
on conditions almost beyond the power 
of any society to observe. As I have 
stated, at the period when this Report 
was written there was nothing in the 
shape of supervision worthy of the name, 
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and it is a well-known fact, often told 
me by the Guardians of the Poor, thata 
large number of these girls went on the 
streets, and that of all the hopeless 
cases which penitentiaries had to deal 
with, those which came from work- 
house schools were the worst. 

I do not wish the House to suppose that 
I am charging all these evils on the sys- 
tem asit now exists. On the contrary, the 
publication of this Report led to a com- 
plete change. The girls belonging to 
the London workhouse schools have 
been placed under the charge of the 
Metropolitan Society for Befriending 
Young Servants—a very excellent insti- 
tution—and within the last 10 years con- 
siderable supervision has been exercised 
over them. Therefore, a great change 
for the better has taken place since the 
period when Mrs. Nassau Senior wrote 
her Report. But, notwithstanding this 
fact, the testimony of the ladies who look 
after these pauper girls, who try to 
keep them from going wrong, and who 
follow them for several years after they 
leave the school — the testimony of 
all of them is to the effect that the 
equipment with which they enter the 
world is a very inadequate one, and that 
after all the training they have under- 
gone they are less fit for the struggle of 
life than girls who have been brought 
up even in the poorest homes. I venture 
to read an extract from a letter of the 
Rev. Brooke Lambert—Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants—a benevolent gentle- 
man, whose special attention has been 
directed to this matter. He says— 


‘*T am quite with you in wishing to see the 
children of paupers sent out of the country. 
The depletion of the labour market by the re- 
moval of these children would, quite apart from 
the benefit to the children themselves, do much 
for England. I have lately prepared a paper 
on the evil influence of parental control in the 
case of this class of children. Children are de- 
serted and thrown on the rates until they come 
of an age when they can be usefully employed— 
that is, employed to earn money for their 
parents who have before abnegated the duties 
of parents—they are allowed to claim them, to 
the ruin of the children, and to the undoing of 
all the work done by the schools. But these 
(pauper) schools at best are a necessary evil, 
and your system is an undoubted benefit.” 
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The effect of pauper training upon boys 
is not so bad as upon girls. The boys 


are able to stand knocking about in 
the world better; but even upon them 
the training is very unsatisfactory in its 
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results. At an entertainment which was 
given in the East End of London some 
time ago, to about 1,900 lacs of the 
destitute or unemployed class, those 
who came from pauper schools were 
asked at the close of the entertain- 
ment to stand up, and it was found 
that there were 1,400 lads who had 
been in pauper schools and are now 
loafing about the streets of London. 
Now it would be impossible to find in 
the whole of Canada so many destitute 
and unemployed lads. This fact illus- 
trates the great difficulty we have to con- 
tend with in dealing with pauper children 
in this country. The difficulty we have 
to cope with is this—we have such an 
overstrained idea of parental rights and 
parental control that we allow these chil- 
dren, when they leave school, to return 
to the care of, and to associate with, 
tramps, thieves, prostitutes, and other 
degraded characters. Everyore con- 
nected with industrial and reforma- 
tory schools knows perfectly wel! that 
after spending, say, £100 upon a child in 
getting it trained and instilling into it 
proper principles, when it gets out of 
school it goes back again, in too many 
instances, to its old haunts of wicked- 
ness, and in the course of two or three 
years it is as bad as if it had continued 
there all its life. The great advantage 
of our scheme is that it places the 
ocean between the children and their 
degraded relatives. It entirely removes 
them from this country, where bad as- 
sociations abound, and aftera few years 
the children grow up as pure in their 
minds and habits as the ordinary Cana- 
dian children. The fact is that iu this 
country pauperism is hereditary. Pau- 
pers beget paupers; the same condi- 
tions go on for generation after gene- 
ration, and our system of dealing with 
this class of people perpetuates pau- 
perism. And this state of things will 
go on from age to age unless Parlia- 
ment takes it in hand, and determines 
to put an end to such a wretched and 
miserable failure. I have said already 
that the great evil we have to contend 
with is that we allow degraded relatives 
to get hold of the children as soon as 
they pass out of the schools. It is a 
strange things that in this country, 
such is our regard for parental rights, 
that we permit, in many cases, vaga- 
bonds and scoundrels to get hold of 
these children, with the consequence 
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that they are utterly ruined for the 
rest of their lives. In America they 
have a far more rational plan. I can 
testify, from having read the laws of 
several of the States, that in America the 
neglect of duty which we find so common 
in England is punished by taking away 
from the parent the control of the child. 
In the United States the State does inter- 
pose, and it becomes the guardian of 
the child if the parent neglects his ob- 
vious duty. Thus the pauper children 
of 13 or 14 years of age, whom we sur- 
render to the charge of degraded rela- 
tives, are in America put under the care of 
the State until they reach the age of 21. 
In the State of New York 51,000 chil- 
dren havethus been removed from vicious 
surroundings, and sent to the Western 
States, where they are found to do well. 
I wish to see extended to this country 
the same common-sense laws as are 
acted upon in America, and I hope the 
time is not far distant when we shall 
make some rational changes in that 
direction. Degraded and criminal parents 
ought no longer to have these children 
committed to their care. 

I think I have said enough to show 
the enormous advantage of emigrating 
these children instead of pouring them 
out into our over-crowded towns to com- 
pete with a half-starved population, as 
we have been doing for so many years. 
In Canada there is a great demand for 
the labour of children, while there is 
nothing to correspond with it at home. 

I wish, now, to say a word or two as 
to the largeness of this question ; it is 
much larger than many people may 
suppose. The total number of pauper 
children maintained by the State in 
whole or part in England and Wales 
at the present time is 255,000; of 
course, the bulk of these are outdoor 
paupers ; but, adding indoor and outdoor 
children together, they reach this enor- 
mous figure. There are also 25,000 
in industrial and reformatory schools, 
36,000 pauper children in Scotland, and 
probably 70,000 or 80,000 children of 
a similar class in Ireland. Therefore, 
the total number of children main- 
tained at the present time at the expense 
of the State, in whole or part, in 
the United Kingdom, is nearly 400,000. 
In addition to this there are a great 
number of private institutions which 
maintain by benevolence more than 
100,000 children in addition to the 
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400,000 maintained by the State. There- 
fore there are in this country alto- 
gether about 500,000 children who are 
being brought up at the expense of the 
community at a cost of not less than 
£5,000,000 or £6,000,000sterlinga-year. 
It will consequently be seen that the 
question is one of great magnitude, and I 
am sure that it must impress upon the 
House the importance of dealing with it 
in a statesmanlike spirit. If we had pos- 
sessed the power, within the last fow 
years, of emigrating these children 
in the way we are doing at present 
with the few we are permitted to deal 
with, what a difference it would have 
made in the state ofthe country! What 
an immense amount of crime, misery, 
and pauperism we should have pre- 
vented! The chronic condition of our 
large towns is that they are full of half- 
starved and destitute people. In the last 
few years the poorer classes have experi- 
enced a great increase in the difficulty of 
obtaining the means of living so far as 
our large towns are concerned. The 
pressure of life is becoming increasingly 
heavy. A very large class are depen- 
dent on charity. Everyone knows that 
in London destitution has been greatly 
increased within the last 10 years, and 
yet we go on pouring this enormous 
mass of pauper children into our towns, 
instead of scattering them wisely and 
thoughtfully over the thinly - popu- 
lated Provinces of the Empire. At 
the present rate at which our popula- 
tion is growing in these Islands, if 
it continues until the end of another 
centary, it will amount to 130,000,000 ; 
and in London itself, 100 years hence, 
there may be 25,000,000 inhabi- 
tants! Surely, then, we ought to wel- 
come any means of spreading our popu- 
lation over our Colonies. I see great 
difficulties in the way of the Btate 
undertaking adult emigration on prin- 
ciples which would be safe, and which 
would avoid pecuniary loss; but I see 
no great difficulty in the way of deal- 
ing with these children, whom you can 
send to the Colonies, whom the Colo- 
nies are willing to receive, and who 
will assimilate themselves to the Colo- 
nial populations. There is no inherent 
difficulty in planting out almost any 
number of children in the Colonies of 
this vast Empire. Already private be- 
nevolence has sent out of the country 
and planted in good homes in Canada 
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over 10,000 children; and one of the 
chief reasons why I feel so deep an 
interest in this question is that I see 
in the plan which we advocate a great 
relief to our over-crowded community. 
Now I ask the Local Government 
Board to help us. I have been ap- 
pealing to them for several years in 
connection with this matter, and their 
reply has always been the same. They 
have always professed to be in favour of 
the emigration of these children; but 
they have done very little to promote the 
work, the total number of pauper chil- 
dren emigrated being hardly worth talk- 
ing about. I say that the Local Govern- 
ment Board is bound effectually to 
take up this work, and to find out a 
modus operandi. It is not for them to lay 
down impracticable conditions; but to 
find out how they can make the ma- 
chinery work so as to send out to Canada 
within the next few years many thou- 
sands of these children. That is what 
I expect the right hon. Gentleman to do. 
If one Code of Rules will not answer, 
let him try another until the thing is 
done. There are two Rules in particular 
which hinder this work. The Local Go- 
vernment Board insists that the Cana- 
dian Government shall report annually 
upon all pauper children emigrated. 
Though only a few hundreds of those 
children have been sent out, yet a long 
delay elapsed before the Report was re- 
ceived. I am glad to know it is satis- 
tory. But I will undertake to prove 
that we have done far more in Canada 
for the inspection of our children than 
the Poor Law Board have ever done 
in this country. I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board this—that the Guar- 
dians shall be allowed a discretion in 
this matter; to make small grants for the 
purpose of emigrating pauper children ; 
that the restrictions I have referred to 
shall be removed, or, at least, that some 
Rules that will work efficiently shall 
be substituted. I am convinced that 
until this takes place nothing will 
be done; but we shall have one genera- 
tion of pauper children in our great 
towns rearing another generation in- 
definitely. Then there is the Regulation 
under which children are only allowed to 
go to Canada direct from workhouse 
schools. My experience is—and it is 
the opinion of all who have had 
anything to do with pauper children— 
that there is nothing which has a more 
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prejudicial effect on emigration work 
than this Rule, and that unless it is re- 
moved the whole scheme will be ship- 
wrecked. I say let the Guardians be 
authorized to remove the children out of 
the workhouse schools, and place them in 
homes where they will be treated in a 
kindly and motherly way, and where 
their moral and religious nature will be 
developed prior to emigration. If that 
is not done.there will be many failures 
which will prejudice the work in Canada. 
I hope that no children will be sent out 
of the country who have not been 
trained in such homes, and that all will 
be rejected by the emigration societies 
who are not found fitted for Colonial 
life. 

My contention then is this—that, in the 
first place, the restrictions I have referred 
toshould be removed; in the second place, 
that the children should be taken from 
the workhouse schools and sent to volun- 
tury emigration homes where they will 
receive proper training and attention ; 
and, finally, thatthe Boards of Guardians 
should bear the expense of this, which 
need not be greater than what is now 
paid in the case of workhouse schools 
with such indifferent results. 

I thank the House for the attention 
with which they have listened to my 
appeal; and while I regret that I could 
not bring forward my Motion at an 
earlier hour, I am glad that I have 
been able to lay before the House a 
subject which has engaged the attention 
of some of the most wise and practical 
philanthropists in our country, whose 
plans I do not think the Government 
can do better than adopt. I hope we 
shall find that the Local Government 
Board will issue thoroughly practical 
instructions with regard to this question 
of child emigration, which I am con- 
vinced will do more to dry up pauperism 
at the roots than anything else that can 
be devised. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon): I strongly endorse the appeal 
which has been made by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8. 
Smith) to the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Ritchie). I have 
been engaged, like my hon. Friend, in 
this work of emigration, and I think 
it is very valuable, especially in the 
case of girls. I would point out to 
the President of the Local Government 
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Board and the House that if the 
real aim is a practical one they may 
safely leave the management of the 
undertaking to those voluntary societies 
already enrolled. My hon. Friend has 
described the kind of children which 
alone the Canadians would consent to 
receive, and the fact that the Canadians 
take these children into their homes and 
retain them as they do is, in itself, a 
proof that the voluntary societies have 
done their work well. But I go farther 
and say that when this work was begun, 
25 years ago, we were unable to carry 
it forward with the same precautions as 
we arenow. But I felt then, and I told 
the President of the Local Government 
Board of that day, that even without 
these precautions the children were 
exposed to much less danger, and had a 
greater chance of a prosperous and vir- 
tuous life, than they had in this country. 
These children are taken away from 
surroundings which cannot be considered 
healthful or beneficial to them and 
placed in others which afford them a 
reasonable chance of a comfortable and 
virtuous life. What hope of marriage 
is there for girls of this class afforded 
here? On the other hand, it is well 
known that their marriage is in Canada 
almost a certainty. To anyone whu 
considers the conditions from which these 
girls are taken, I say itis clear that their 
prospects in Canada are infinitely better 
than they are in this country. It is 
within reach of such advantages that we 
should place these children ; and, there- 
fore, we contend that the Local Govern- 
ment Board should withdraw restrictions 
which prevent the attainment of this 
desirable object. Then there is to be 
borne in mind the effect which the emi- 
gration of pauper children will have 
upon those of the class who remain in 
this country. I have myself observed 
how the removal of even a moderate 
amount of labour has enabled those who 
remain to rise far higher than might 
have been inferred from the percentage 
of those who left. I will not detain the 
House at greater length than to urge 
upon the Local Government Board the 
removal of whatever restrictions are in- 
terfering with the work of the societies 
for the emigration of girls to Canada. 
If these are removed a very large num- 
ber of children will be taken t::m what 
are called homes in this cuntry, and 
placed in real homes in © nada. Sir, I 
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beg to second the Motion of my hon. 
friend. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave oat from the word “That *’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘* it is expedient to relax the restrictions hitherto 
imposed by the Local Government Board on the 
emigration of pauper children, and to enter into 
negotiations with existing emigration agencies 
of established reputation, whereby such agencies 
may be empowered to emigrate pauper, orphan, 
neglected, and deserted children to Canada, or 
others of our Uolonies, subject to reasonable 
regulations for the future oversight of the 
children.” —( Mr. Samuel Smith.) 

Question ay en “That the words 
proposed io be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 


Tae PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
Ritrcate) (Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): 
Sir, I am sure the House will thoroughly 
appreciate the greater portion of the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire (Mr. 8. Smith) in laying his facts 
before the House; and I am also sure 
that the purity of the hon. Member’s mo- 
tives in bringing this subject forward 
will not be disputed. It is the desire 
of the Department which I have the 
honour to represent, as far as possible, 
to encovrage the emigration of pauper 
children to Canada. The hon. Genile- 
man says he does not speak on mere 
hearsay, and anyone who knows the in- 
terest which he takes in maiters of this 
kind will be aware that he does not 
speak simply as a theorist. He is essen- 
tially a practical man, and has, there- 
fore, the right to discuss this matter. 
There is another thing in which the 
House will agree—that, under proper 
regulations, great advaniages follow 
from the emigration of pauper chil- 
dren. Not only is this beneficial to 
the children themselves, but, as my 
hon. Friend the Member for Carnar- 
vonshire (Mr. Rathbone) has said, it 
is beneficial also to the community in 
getting rid of a large amount of labour 
which, in this country, cannot he profit- 
ably employed. But notwithstanding 
the manifest advantages which follow 
the course that the hon. Genileman ad- 
vocates, I think the House will agree 
that it is essential that the regulations 
with reference to the emigration of 
children should be so framed as to se- 
cure the benefit of the children when 
they get to the other side of the Atlantic, 
and that every precaution should be 
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taken against the abuses which are 
likely to arise in the absence of such 
precautions. It is needless for me to 
point out what those dangers are. They 
must be perfectly well known to all who 
have studied these matters; and I am 
sure I shall carry with me the entire 
sympathy of the House when I say that 
although there ought not to be any re- 
strictions which would unduly interfere 
with the emigration of these children, 
yet it is the bounden duty of the Local 
Government Board to see, in the inte- 
rests of the children themselves, that 
certain conditions are complied with. 
The hon. Member for Flintshire spoke 
of the large number of children who 
are in our workhouses, as compared 
with the small number of children emi- 
grated; he spoke of there being 56,000 
children in the workhouses. But that 
at once raises a very important question. 
The immense majority of these children 
are neither orphans nor deserted, and 
the question which arises is as to whe- 
ther the Local Government Board shall 
encourage by its regulations the emigra- 
tion of children without the consent of 
their parents. For my own part, I say 
at once that I could not undertake to 
initiate any legislation which would 
have the effect of enabling the Guardians 
to emigraie pauper children in defiance 
of the wishes of their parents. I 
can sympathize with the opinion of 
the hon. Gentleman, that in a vast 
number of cases it would be for the 
benefit of the children that they 
should be taken away from evil sur- 
roundings, and from the evil in- 
fluences of bad parents; but, on the 
whole, I think it is the lesser of the two 
evils to allow these children to remain 
here rather than to emigrate them with- 
out the consent of their parents, thus 
destroying that parental authority which, 
however abused, I believe the great 
majority of the people of this country 
desire to see preserved. I believe that if 
Parliament were to give power to Boards 
of Guardians to emigrate children with- 
out the consent of their parents, it would 
lead to such scandal as would be detri- 
mental to the cause of emigration itself ; 
and I am, moreover, persuaded that such 
a course would be repugnant to the feel- 
ing of the people generally. But, so far 
as the emigration of orphans and de- 
serted children is concerned, I can assure 
the hon. Gentleman that my sympathy 
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is entirely with him in this matter, and 
that anything I can do as President of 
the Local Government Board to put an 
end to unnecessary restrictions will be 
done. I think, however, that the hon. 
Gentleman is rather hard on the regula- 
tions imposed by the Local Government 
Board. The hon. Gentleman points 
to two regulations as being especially 
objectionable. One is the regulation 
which provides for the inspection of 
children by the Canadian Government; 
and the hon. Gentleman said that so 
long as we insisted upon inspection by 
the agents of the Canadian Government, 
so long would this emigration be en- 
tirely, or almost entirely, nugatory. 
I am bound to say that I cannot agree 
with the hon. Gentleman there. It 
is perfectly true that in consequence 
of the Local Government Board not re- 
ceiving Reports from the Canadian Go- 
vernment as to the children emigrated 
thither within the last year or two, they 
some time ago stopped the emigration of 
pauper children; but, as a matter of 
fact, owing to the season of the year, 
that action did not prevent the emigra- 
tion of a single child, because, as the 
hon. Gentleman knows, the period of 
emigration was at an end. When the 
emigration season again set in, the Board 
had received the Report, and the bar 
which they had previously placed upon 
the emigration of children was then re- 
moved. Now, we consider that this Re- 
port of the Canadian Government is a 
very valuable one, inasmuch as it is 
aitogether the independent Report of 
the agents of the Dominion. The Cana- 
dian Government express their entire 
willingness to undertake an annual in- 
spection of all these children, provided 
their names, ages, and addresses are fur- 
nished to them. The regulation which 
the hon. Gentleman says interferes so 
much with the emigration of children is 
simply this, that the names, ages, and 
addresses of the children shall be sent 
to the Department of Agriculture of the 
Canadian Government, which shall re- 
port to the Guardians as to the condi- 
tion of the children, and that the Guar- 
dians shall forward these Reports to the 
Local Government Board. Looking 
at the fact that the Canadian Govern- 
ment express their willingness to under- 
take this independent inspection, I think 
it is of considerable value that we should 
receive Reports from the Canadian Go- 
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verament by means of their agents, who | 


make personal inquiries at the abodes of 
the children, and see whether they are 
well cared for. It is, therefore, un- 
necessary for us to do away with this 
regulation so long as the Canadian Go- 
vernment are willing to make that in- 
spection. If there were a systematic 
attempt on the part of the Canadian 
Government or their agents to withhold 
these Reports, and if, in consequence of 
the Reports not being sent, we were to 
refuse to permit the emigration of 
children to Canada, then I admit the 
hon. Gentleman would be justified in 
the remarks he has made. But, as 
matters stand, we consider that the 
regulation has worked well, and led 
only to good results; and I do not 
anticipate that a single child will be 
prevented from emigrating in conse- 
quence of the regulation. The hon. 
Gentleman has referred to another re- 
striction, and I am bound to say that 
there I think he has a better ground for 
objection. The second regulation which 
the hon. Gentleman points to requires 
that the children must have six months’ 
training in pauper schools. I am by no 
means prepared to endorse all that the 
hon. Gentleman has said with reference 
to these pauper schools. It is true that 
the hon. Gentleman has quoted from 
statistics given by Mrs. Nassau Senior, 
in a Report which extends as far back as 
1873, to show that the result of the 
training in pauper schools is not satis- 
factory. The results for the last year, 
however, show the existence of a 
greatly improved state of things. Of 
the children trained in these schools, 
86 per cent are reported as “‘ good and 
fair,” 11 per cent as ‘‘ unsatisfactory,” 
and only 3 per cent as ‘‘ bad.” I think 
these are statistics of which the ma- 
nagers of the schools have every reason 
to be proud. When you have a num- 
ber of children who are trained in the 
pauper schools, and it is found that 
of these only 3 per cent can be re- 
ported as bad, I maintain that it is 
not only a not unsatisfactory, but an 
altogether satisfactory state of things. 
I must take complete exception to the 
terms which the hon. Member applied 
to the training of children in these 
schools, when he said that they were not 
trained like human beings. The hon. 
Gentleman must know that the ma- 
nagers of the schools take an immense 
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amount of interest in seeing that the 
training of the children is as good as 
it can be. The hon. Gentleman gave, 
by way of illustration, a statement of 
Dr. Barnardo, that out of 1,900 gutter 
lads assembled in his Refuge on a cer- 
tain occasion, 1,400 declared that they 
had passed through pauper schools. 
Mr. 8. SMITH: I said that there 
were 1,900 lads present, and that at the 
end of the entertainment Dr. Barnado 
asked those to stand up who had been 
at pauper schools, and that 1,400 stood 


up. 
Pin. RITCHIE: The hon. Gentleman 
said that 1,400 of these lads stood up, 
and the inference he desired to be drawn 
was that the training in the pauper 
schools was bad. But does the hon. Gen- 
tleman believe that out of those 1,900 
lads 1,400 had undergone training? Is 
it not rather that a vast number of those 
lads may have been for a very short time 
in pauper schools—that the mothers 
and parents of those children having 
gone into the workhouses for a short 
time, in the meantime their children 
received some kind of instruction in 
pauper schools, but that they were 
not regularly trained there? I think 
it is impossible to say that these 1,400 
lads can, in any sense of the term, 
be spoken of as having been trained in 
pauper schools. Now, with reference to 
the general question, I should like the 
House to understand clearly what is the 
position of the Local Government and 
Boards of Guardians in this matter of 
the emigration of pauper children. The 
Boards of Guardians are at perfect 
liberty to emigrate as many of these 
pauper children as they please, and 
through any agency which they please, 
so long as that agency complies with 
certain regulations of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The Locai Government 
Board does not directly interfere in the 
emigration of the children ; they leave 
it, as I think they ought to do, to the 
Boards of Guardians, who are the proper 
authorities, to judge as to the agencies 
through which the children are emi- 
grated, and to see that the regulations 
laid down by the Local Government 
Board are complied with. I have now 
dealt with the two regulations of which 
the hon. Gentleman complained. I re- 
peat, as far as the regulation with refer- 
ence to the Report from Canada are 
concerned, that I do not believe it has 
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interfered with the emigration of a single 
child. I do not believe that the hon. 
Gentleman can give a single instance of 
achild being prevented from emigrating 
in consequence of the regulation which 
requires that a Report should be obtained 
from the Canadian Government. [ Mr. 
§. Smiru dissented.| The hon. Gentle- 
man shakes his head. I shall be glad 
if he will communicate to me the case 
of a single child who has been pre- 
vented from emigrating in consequence 
of that regulation. With regard to 
the other regulation, I think there is 
much more to be said. It is to this 
effect— 


“A child before being sent to Canada shall 
have been under previous instruction for at 
least six months ina workhouse or a district 
school.” 


Now, if that regulation is taken to imply 
that a child must have been in such a 
school for six months immediately prior 
to his emigration, then I think there is 
a great deal in the argument of the hon. 
Gentleman. I have spoken about train- 
ing in workhouse schools, and I am pre- 
pared to defend it as being an admirable 
and excellent training; but I am pre- 

ared to admit that there is a work- 
one taint upon those children who 
have been emigrated direct from a 
workhouse school. I certainly think it 
is possible and probable that those 
children, when they get to Canada, 
may be at a considerable disadvantage 
in consequence of having been emigrated 
direct from workhouse schools. That 
regulation I propose to amend. I pro- 
pose to remove a further restriction 
upon Boards of Guardians which con- 
stitutes one of the objections to which 
the hon. Member alluded—namely, the 
restriction as to the number of children 
emigrated. That restriction was only 
intended to apply to the year in which 
it was issued—the year 1883—but as no 
other edition of these regulations has 
been issued since, I can quite under- 
stand that the Boards of Guardians may 
have thought that the restriction was 
still in force. I propose, therefore, to 
remove that restriction altogether. Then 
I propose to inform Boards of Guardians 
that they are at liberty to contract with 
any emigration agencies that apply to 
the Local Government Board and obtain 
a certificate as to the efficiency of their 
schools, so that the Boards of Guardians 
may send pauper children to those train- 
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ing schools for any time they think fit, 
and pay for their maintenance out of 
the rates. It is quite clear, so far as 
the ratepayers are concerned, that it is 
immaterial whether the education of 
the children is paid for at the district 
pauper schools belonging to the Union, 
or paid for at the schools of the various 
emigration agencies, while the advan- 
tage to the children themselves is ob- 
vious, for they will be able to obtain a 
certain amount of special training for 
emigration, and being sent out in con- 
junction with other children who have 
not been in the workhouse, they will be, 
so to speak, entirely without that work- 
house taint which I think might be a 
great bar to their progress when they 
get to Canada. I think, so far as our 
proposal on that point is concerned, that 
it meets the objection of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. I believe also, when the powers 
of the Boards of Guardians are made 
known, the emigration agencies will 
take care on their part to make the 
Boards of Guardians acquainted with 
the facilities they offer; and, under 
these new conditions, I hope that the 
hon. Gentleman will see a very large 
increase in the number of children emi- 
grated to Canada. I believe I have 
touched upon the various points to 
which the hon. Gentleman has alluded ; 
I have shown that I am in absolute 
sympathy with him in the object he has 
in view, and that I intend to do my best 
to promote the emigration of these 
children under proper conditions, which 
will not restrict emigration, but will, 
on the other hand, afford a reasonable 
prospect of securing their welfare and 
prosperity. 

Mr. E. R. RUSSELL (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The right hon. Gentleman 
has made two important concessions, and 
he has done so with expressions of 
sympathy such as might be expected 
from his character and from the respon- 
sibility he must feel in the Office he 
holds. I will venture, however, to ex- 
press a hope that the right hon. Gentle- 
man may be induced to advance a little 
further ; because it is most necessary, if 
anything substantial is to be done in the 
direction mentioned by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Flintshire, that there 
should be more elasticity in the Rules of 
the Local Government Board, and there 
should also be a disposition to advance 
in the matter of somewhat disregarding 
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arental control. On a reference to the 

ules of the Board, a great change will be 
found necessary Tae togid to inspec- 
tion. The families where the children 
are placed object to a dual series of in- 
spection. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
will take a freer view of the matter, and 
be more disposed to rely on those insti- 
tutions which are engaged in the work 
of rescue, for which he has expressed so 
much sympathy, he will soon see his 
way to a relaxation of the Rules. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Flintshire 
is, as the right hon. Gentleman has said, 
a really practical man, and it is of the 
greatest importance that Ministers of 
State, in dealing with men who have 
practically devoted themselves to the 
consideration of such subjects, should 
see with their eyes the difficulties that 
occur, and should make some conces- 
sion to meet each case. This applies 
equally, though under circumstances 
of greater difliculty, to the larger prin- 
ciple of the sacredness of parental con- 
trol, which I understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to assert almost, if not abso- 
lutely, without exception. It is a very 
large demand upon us to expect us to 
believe that under no circumstances can 
parents in this country forfeit the right 
to control the destinies of their children. 
Many of them have to all intents and 
purposes forfeited that right. I have 
myself passed through the right hon. 
Gentleman’s present stage of feeling. I 
have gone into the matter, both in Liver- 
pool and in the City a Division of which 
I have the honour to represent, with pre- 
conceived ideas both that to relieve 
parents of their children would tend to 
generate pauperism, and that to remove 
children from their parents’ control is 
flying in the face of nature; but the more 
I looked into the matter the more I found 
that this is a mere chimerical difficulty 
which will have to be faced and got over. 
If the right hon. Gentleman will consult 
those who have to do with the work of 
rescue in Liverpool and in Glasgow, he 
will find that they do not appreciate the 
great difficulty of ignoring parental con- 
trol. They believe that in such cases, 
with small assistance from the State, it 
may be got over; and that so far as the 
parents are concerned the great majority 
of them are—where it is necessary for 
the State to interfere — cases where 
parental feeling has died out, or, at any 
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rate, has fallen into a condition which 
does not require much consideration at 
the hands of the State. I asked a gen- 
tleman in Glasgow whether penal conse- 
quences might not be brought to bear 
upon the parents with success. He told 
me that it could not; that the parents 
spend much of their time in prison, and 
simply regard a visit there as a sort 
of sanitary operation from which they 
derive benefit and are enabled to resume 
their deplorable kind of life. When 
dealing with such people it is carrying 
consideration too far not to try to find out 
some way to carry on the experiment in 
which my hon. Friend and other philan- 
thropists have had so much success; and 
I believe that the Local Government 
Board may easily invent methods for 
making greater progress in inducing 
parents, or even in over-ruling their 
objections, where so much depends upon 
it for the future of the country. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
It seems to me the discussion, so far, 
has only proceeded on one side of this 
question, and that hon. Members who 
have spoken have altogether failed to 
take into consideration the circumstances 
of the Colonies to which it is proposed 
to emigrate these children, and what 
may be the effect of continued artificial 
emigration to these Colonies from this 
country. The hon. Member for Flint- 
shire has spoken of the enormous num- 
ber of children who are in this sad and 
deplorable state of pauperism ; he says 
that there are 500,000 in the United 
Kingdom, and that if the population of 
London continues to increase in the 
next century as it has hitherto increased 
it will amount to 25,000,000. But if 
the system of emigration which he pro- 
poses be carried out, we shall find that 
the population of Canada will become a 
population or colonization of paupers. 
There are, no doubt, too many pauper 
children in the country, and the question 
is how that evil is to be remedied. I 
doubt that the country is equal to ac- 
ceptance of the Utopian theory of the 
hon. Gentleman at the present time, and 
I am, therefore, of opinion that some 
other remedies must be adopted. It 
seems to me that the proposal of the 
hon. Gentlemen is to take out of the 
country those who have as good a claim 
to remain there as any other portion of 
the population. We forget that the 
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Colonies to which we propose to send 
these children are already very crowded, 
and that many persons cross into the 
United States because they cannot find 
employment in Canada; and that the 
large cities of Australiafurnish a parallel, 
but in a smaller degree, of the state of 
things which exists in London. I have 
myself seen persons who, having emi- 
grated to Melbourne and Sydney, have 
been obliged to sleep without cover in 
those cities because they were unable to 
find employment. It is most unjust and 
absurd to emigrate these children. If 
the State could find some employment 
for them, such as would be practicable 
under a tobacco monopoly, for instance, 
it would be better than a general scheme 
for getting rid of the surplus population 
of the country. The children are re- 
duced to their present condition mainly 
owing to the neglect of their parents, 
and you say that, therefore, the parents 
have forfeited all claim to have con- 
trol over them. But what are the 
laws of the Colonies? They pro- 
vide in almost every case against the 
immigration of paupers; and although 
those laws are sometimes relaxed, they 
will be stringently enforced as soon as it 
is seen that a system of private or State 
emigration is established here. The 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith) appears to me 
to be altogether insufficient, and the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board has practically left the matter 
where it was before, for I do not appre- 
hend that the relaxations which the 
right hon. Gentleman promises will en- 
courage the new system of emigration. 
They may remove a few restrictions; 
but I am glad to observe that the Govern- 
ment does not see its way to go into any 
enlarged emigration system, which would 
certainly be resented by the Colonies to 
which ths children are proposed to besent. 

Mr. 8. SMITH: I wish to say that I 
am much indebted to the right hon. 
Gentleman for the way in which he has 
met us. Although I cannot agree with 
all his remarks, I desire to make this 
acknowledgment, and will now ask 
leave to withdraw my Resolution. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question again proposed, “ That 
Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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POST OFFICE—EXERCISE OF OFFICIAL 
PATRONAGE. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): The matter of Post Office 
patronage, to which I desire to call atten- 
tion, is one which excites a great deal of 
interest in the country; but I think I 
shall be consulting the feeling of the 
House if I postpone its consideration 
to a more favourable opportunity. I 
shall, therefore, content myself with 
moving the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr Conybeare.) 


Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
I sincerely hope the House will not 
agree to the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and I am extremely surprised that 
the hon. Member should have taken this 
course on the present occasion. When 
he first gave Notice of a Question on 
this subject he avoided putting it to 
me in the House. Subsequently the 
hon. Member gave Notice something 
like a month ago of his intention to 
bring forward a Motion impugning the 
administration of my Department. He 
had an opportunity of bringing that Mo- 
tion forward on the Supplementary Esti- 
mates which he did not make use of, and 
on theevening when he might have done 
so he was not in his place. After having 
had the present Notice on the Paper for 
more than a month the hon. Member 
again takes the first opportunity of run- 
ning away. It seems to me that an hon. 
Member who takes that course with re- 
ference to the Motion he has placed on 
the Paper is wanting not only in consi- 
deration to those concerned, but also 
wanting in respect for the House. The 
hon. Member has again the opportunity 
which he sought or appeared to seek of 
bringing forward his Motion, and he 
declines to make use of it. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Sir, may I be 
allowed to make a personal explanation ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General would not, I am sure, 
deal with me unfairly if he could help it. 
IT have not dealt with him unfairly, and 
I do not wish to do so; but he has 
animadverted on the fact that on the 
former occasion on which it was pessible 
for me to raise this question, with regard 
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to which I had placed a Question on the 
Paper, I was not in my place. The right 
hon. Gentleman has not stated to the 
House that which he will, perhaps, permit 
me to state—namely, that I sent him a 
Notice before my Question was reached 
to the effect that I did not intend to pro- 
ceed with it that evening, for the very 
good reason that I understood that 
another hon. Member intended to pro- 
ceed with the matter in a more sys- 
tematic and complete manner. That 
was the sole reason I did not proceed 
with the subject that evening, and the 
fact that I was not in my place when 
the Question was called on was due to 
this consideration—that having given 
the right hon. Gentleman Notice that I 
was not going to put my Question, and 
as he did not intimate that he would 
insist upon giving an answer, I had left 
the House before it was reached. With 
regard to the Supplementary Estimates, 
I do not recollect whether I was in my 
place or not when this subject could 
have been dealt with in connection with 
them; but I was in my place the whole 
time we were discussing the Estimates 
during the All-night Sitting. 1 can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that I am not 
going to ‘run away from my guns.” I 
am perfectly prepared to go on with the 
matter at this moment if the Government 
insist upon it; but I really think it 
would be in the public interest that we 
should not go on with it to-night. It 
would be much more to the public in- 
terest that the discussion should take 
place at such a period when we should be 
likely to have it reported in the news- 
papers, which is not likely to be the case 
at the present moment. It has been in- 
sinuated by the right hon. Gentleman 
that I am afraid to go on with the dis- 
cussion. I am not afraid, but I would 
remind him that if we do not proceed 
with it now we shall have ample oppor- 
tunity of doing so when the Post Office 
Vote comes before us. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): The 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General is never so happy as when he is 
heroic. He is in his most heroic humour 
to-night. At 1 o’clock in the morning, 
in an attenuated House, he calls upon 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Camborne Division of Cornwall to 
address himself to a question of con- 
siderable moment, and he amuses him- 
self by remarking that my hon. Friend 
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has ‘‘ run away from his guns.” The 
best answer to that is that my hon. 
Friend is sitting here on my right hand 
at this moment, and has got all his guns 
—and big ones they are—behind kim, 
and is perfectly ready to stand to them. 
Mr. Deputy Speaker, for my own part, 
I do not know much about the Motion 
my hon. Friend proposes to move, but I 
have one feeling about this matter. I 
am quite prepared, as I think most hon. 
Members who have been in the House 
for a few years will know, to support 
any Government, whether it be Liberal 
or Tory, in making progress with Public 
Business at a convenient time; but I 
would tell the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of this House, who happens to 
be in his place, that at 1 o’clock in 
the morning I am, upon principle, an 
Obstructionist. I think it is extremely 
inconvenient that at 1 o’clock in the 
morning, a time when all decent people 
are in bed, we should be debating in 
this House questions of great moment ; 
and though if my hon. Friend chooses 
to go on with his Motion I shall be 
prepared to sit here to give him what 
support I can, I do beseech the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the House 
to consider that the hour is 1 o’clock in 
the morning. [The hon. Member here 
— for some time. Cries of ‘‘Order!”’ } 

am waiting until the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has finished his conversation 
with the Leader of the House. I should 
like to point out to the First Lord of the 
Treasury that, under the new Rule 
which, when we get our senses, we are 
going to vote—which all hon. Members, 
no matter where they may sit, are 
going to support—we are going to finish 
all Business at half-past 12 o’clock. I 
humbly submit, therefore, that, out of 
consideration for the delicate nature of 
our constitutions, the right hon. Gentle- 
man ought now to allow us to adjourn. 
I strongly support the proposal of the 
hon. Member that the debate be now 
adjourned. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House will assent to this 
Motion. There is a Notice upon the 
Paper in which I myself feel a consider- 
able interest—a Motion dealing with 
the relative cost of the Irish, English, 
and Scotch police. In the discussion 
which will take place upon that Motion 
I hope to be able to make some disclo- 
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sures of a very important character. It| Motion which stands on the Paper in 
is impossible to go into such a matter | the name of the hon. Member for Wed- 


as that at this late hour of the night. 
If the Motion of my hon. Friend were 
to be brought on to-night, it would 
afford us still another reason for de- 
siring the adjournment, because this is 
the only occasion, under the new system 
which has been adopted, on which pri- 
vate Members can bring forward any 
grievance which they think of importance. 
It seems to me that the general opinion 
of the House is that the Government 
should agree to the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Taz FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I entirely agree with 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey) that it would be most reason- 
able that we should go to bed at half- 
past 12; but I would remind hon. Gen- 
tlemen that that arrangement can only 
be arrived at by having reasonable regard 
to length of speeches, and also to the 
importance of questions raised in debate. 
I am sure the hon. Gentleman will agree 
to that condition. Under existing cir- 
cumstances, I would submit that, at this 
hour of the evening, there is yet time to 
consider the Motion which stands on the 
Paper in the name of the hon. Member 
for the Camborne Division of Cornwall. 
Another hon. Member opposite has re- 
ferred to his desire to discuss another 
Motion which stands upon the Paper. I 
would remind that hon. Member that 
the questions he proposes to raise are 
questions which can be raised on the 
particular Vote to which they relate. 
There is no reason whatever why the 
question the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cony- 
beare) desires to raise should not be 
raised on the Post Office Vote itself. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : The Postmaster 
General does not want it so raised. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Then, to satisfy 
the Postmaster General and the hon. 
Member for Camborne, I am quite 
willing to sit here for some time longer. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I have 
sat here the whole evening with many 
of my hon. Friends around me, and I 
do not think the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House can complain 
of the part we have taken in the de- 
bates. We have left them entirely, or 
almost entirely, to English and Scotch 
Members. I have sat here the whole 
evening waiting for the very important 





nesbury (Mr. P. Stanhope) to come 
on. Ifthe Motion of the hon. Member 
for Camborne is disposed of, that Mo- 
tion will be discussed. It is a Motion 
which it is very proper to bring on in 
the shape of an Amendment to the Mo- 
tion that you, Sir, do leave the Chair, 
because it is a matter raising very serious 
questions, and questions in which hon. 
Members from Ireland have for a long 
time taken great interest. We have 
been endeavouring for years to bring 
the scandals it deals with under the 
notice of this country, and at last an 
English Member has been so struck by 
the facts of the case that he has been 
moved himself to take it up. I wish to 
point out that if the debate on the Post 
Office is to go on now we shall be obliged 
to have our debate on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Wednesbury after- 
wards. For my own part, though I am 
not desirous of staying up toa very late 
hour, if the Leader of the House desires 
that we should do so in order to go on 
with these matters I shall be quite will- 
ing. 

Sie. 0. V. MORGAN (Battersea): I 
would venture to point out that I am in- 
terested in a Bill which is down for 
second reading to-night—namely, the 
Metropolis Management Acts Amend- 
ment (No. 2) Bill. That Bill is not 
blocked, and it will not take five 
minutes to discuss it; but I am afraid 
that if we go into the discussion of 
these Post Office questions to-night we 
shall not be able to take the second 
reading of that measure. 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth): 
I would remove a misapprehension from 
the mind of the hon. Member who has 
just spoken. It is quite true that I have 
removed the block from the second read- 
ing of his Bill, but it is my intention to 
oppose the second reading, and when 
that stage comes on it will be necessary 
for me to ask the indulgence of the 
House for some little time. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): The right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House gets up remarkably 
fresh, not having been here during a 
greater portion of the debate, and thinks 
it is quite fair to go on with the Motion 
with regard to the Post Office. I think 


the right hon. Gentleman in this matter 
might have some regard for the views 
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of the rest of the House as well as for 
hisown. A great many hon. Members 
have been in close attendance all night, 
while the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House has been away 
enjoying himself somewhere else. [ Cries 
of “Order!” | If I am out of Order in 
saying that the right hon. Gentleman 
has been enjoying himself I withdraw 
the expression. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General said that 
because my hon. Friend the Member for 
the Camborne Division of Cornwall pro- 
posed an adjournment at a quarter 
past 1 he was ‘‘ running away from his 
guns.” I do not think that that is a 
statement which ought to come from a 
Minister of the Crown. I think it is 
very disgraceful indeed that because an 
adjournment is asked for on a Motion of 
this kind the person asking for it should 
be accused in this most wanton and 
almost insulting manner of running 
away. If thereis any running away it 
is more likely to be on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General, because he expressed a very 
strong desire that my hon. Friend should 
go on with his Motion now. Why does 
the right hon. Gentleman evince so much 
anxiety for the Motion to come on now ? 
It is because he knows that there are 
few Members in the House, and be- 
cause he knows that the Motion, if gone 
on with at this moment, is not likely to 
attract the attention which it would have 
attracted if it had come on at a more 
reasonable hour; it is also because he 
knows that at this hour the discussion 
would not be reported at any great 
length in the morning papers. Of 
course, the Postmaster General is very 
much interested in this Motion, dealing, 
as it does, with his position and conduct 
in the Office he fills. Under the circum- 
stances, I think he ought to accede to the 
reasonable request which is now made 
to adjourn. By doing that he would 
show the House that he is not only pre- 
pared to meet the statement about to be 
made as to his Office, but that he is 
anxious that the statement should be 
made, and made publicly, before a full 
House, and when there would be an 
opportunity for the newspapers to report 
the debate. Under these circumstances, 
I think the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House ought to give way. 
If he does not give way my hon. Friend 
will go on with his Motion, though it is 
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very hard lines that the Leader of the 
House should come down and, not 
having been in the House all night, 
insist upon our going on with the 
important debate at this unreasonable 
hour in the morning. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
The real question before the House is 
whether the right hon. Gentleman has 
got his 200 Members to back him or not. 
If he has not, of course we can con- 
tinue to debate this question ; but if he 
has, he had better put us out of our 

ain atonce. So far asthe Motion of the 

on. Member for the Camborne Division 
of Cornwall is concerned, I should like 
to hear it debated. My sympathies are 
all on the side of the Postmaster Gene- 
ral; and if it comes to giving a vote on 
the matter, my vote, I think, will have 
to go for the right hon. Gentleman, and 
not for the hon. Member for Camborne; 
because whenever a question comes on 
between a preaching gentleman like 
Mr. Stephenson Blackwood and the 
head of a Department I shall always 
vote against the preaching gentleman. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s): 
I take great interest in the Motion which 
is down later on the Paper; but I do 
not share the views of my hon. Friend 
the Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), 
who desires to sit up here all-night to 
debate it. I would very much rather 
that it came on at a reasonable hour of 
the night, when one could listen to and 
take part in a debate with some sense 
of comfort; and I would, therefore, ap- 
peal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House to consent to the 
adjournment. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I under- 
stood from the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury that this 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for the Camborne Division cf Cornwall 
would be equally well raised on the 
Vote for the Post Office as on the ques- 
tion that the Speaker do leave the Chair. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested a reasonable course, because the 
hon. Member who intends to bring on 
the Motion does not feel disposed to 
proceed with it at this hour. He wishes 
to bring it on at a time when it can be 
properly discussed in a full House. If 
the Motion were discussed to-night, the 
debate would not be reported in to- 
morrow’s papers. I know nothing about 
the merits of the case between the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General 
and Mr. Stephenson Blackwood. I have 
no sympathy for Mr. Blackwood. I know 
nothing about him, and I care nothing 
about him; but [remember the right hon. 
Gentleman the Postmaster General in the 
position you now fill, Mr. Deputy Speaker, 
and I must saythat, as far as my memory 
serves me, I have not since seen anyone 
in that position who filled the Office 
with more ability. Under the circum- 
stances, without prejudging the case 
against the right hon. Gentleman, I 
must say I think it is too late to bring 
the Motion forward, It is unreasonable 
to expect a new question to be discussed 
at 20 minutes after 1 o’clock in the 
morning, and I do not think we should 
be asked to make arrangements to suit 
such a condition of things. I would in 
all cases protest against it. One reason 
why I would like to see the matter dis- 
posed of is that I now see the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Gedge) in his place, and we may have 
an opportunity of raising the question 
of jury- packing in Ireland, which is 
involved in a Motion he has on the 
Paper. I have a very strong opinion 
that the hon. and learned Member 
would quite as soon not bring forward 
the Motion at all. If the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Camborne 
Division of Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare) is 
forced to go on with his Motion, the 
probability is that many hon. Gentlemen 
will leave the House, and that there 
will be few remaining to listen to the 
debate on the subject of jury-packing in 
Ireland. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 65; Noes 
128: Majority 63.—(Div. List, No. 87.) 

Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. CONYBEARE rose to address 
the House. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. Member has already spoken. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) then rose. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: And the 
hon. Member for Sunderland seconded 
the Motion. 

Mr. STOREY: As a matter of fact, 
Sir, I did not second the Motion. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Then I 
call upon Mr. Storey. 
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Mr. STOREY: Sir, I make no secret 
of the fact that a Member of the Govern- 
ment just now said privately to me—‘‘ I 
thought you never did it.” I freely 
admit I never do it; but I repeat what 
I said about 10 minutes ago, that at 1 
o’clock in the morning I am an Obstruc- 
tionist. I entirely object—my physical 
state compels me to object—to sit here 
after this hour of the morning. I am 
willing to do the work that my consti- 
tuents send me to do; but since the 
moment I came into the House I have 
never, except on extreme occasions, sat 
in the House to late hours. I cannot 
do it. [An hon. Member: Then go 
home.] An hon. Member opposite says 
to me, ‘‘Go home;” but I humbly sub- 
mit to the Conservative Party that that 
is not exactly what we want in this 
House. What we want is a temperate 
expression of opinion from all sides of 
the House. I do not often trouble the 
House; but I am bound to say I have 
consistently objected to the continual 
attempt to bear down any minority by 
the power of a majority at half-past i 
o’clock in the morning. I do not insist 
upon it; but I appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the House 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), as one common- 
sense man to another, to consent now, 
at half-past 1 o’clock in the morning, 
and especially in view of the fact that 
even if the Motion of the hon. Member 
for the Camborne Division of Cornwall 
be disposed of, there is at least one 
other Motion on the Paper of very con- 
siderable importance, which will occupy 
the attention of many hon. Gentlemen 
from Ireland for several hours, to the 
Motion which I now make, that this 
House do now adjourn. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That this House do now adjourn.”’— 
( Mr. Storey.) 


Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster): The hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Storey) has made an 
appeal tome which I shall not resist. 
It is clear to the House that the Govern- 
ment, at all events, have been anxious 
to make progress with Public Business. 
The Government are always anxious 
to make progress, and I am sure hon. 
Gentlemen who have been present 
throughout the evening, as I have been, 
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with the exception of one hour, must be 
aware that greater progress might have 
been made this evening than has been 
made. We have recorded our protest. 
We think it our duty to do the best we 
can to forward Public Business; we 
have been prevented from forwarding 
Public Business; we have made our 
protest; and if the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Storey) will withdraw the Motion for 
the adjournment of the House, I will 
withdraw the Motion that the Deputy 
Speaker do leave the Chair. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr): 
Ionly wish to make one remark in reply 
to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. 
Smith). I wished to make some obser- 
vations earlier this evening; but, seeing 
that the question was being fully dis- 
cussed, I abstained from doing so, and 
I believe other hon. Members did the 
same. The right hon. Gentleman has 
said that the Motion I intended to bring 
forward was one which might just as 
well be discussed on the Estimates. I 
differ from the Leader of the House. 
If I were to open up the question which 
I have to open up in the course of the 
discussion on the Estimates it would not 
receive the slightest notice outside the 
House. I wish to make the Motion I 
have put upon the Paper in order to 
draw public attention to what I consider 
a scandalous matter. I do not wish to 
continue the discussion now, but merely 
to express my obligation to the right 
hon. Gentleman for the concession he 
has made. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): We 
have had a lecture from the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith); and the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Storey) has spoken about the 
common sense of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The hon. Gentleman might have 
said that common sense was very com- 
monplace. The right hon. Gentleman 
will not cloture us to-night, but will 
reserve that for another night. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House will profit by the 
lesson which he has been taught. He 
has not got his ‘‘ Six Hundred ”’ present. 

Mr. STOREY: In asking leave to 
withdraw my Motion I wish to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for his cour- 
tesy in accepting my proposition. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mv. OW, H. Smith 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: I beg to with- 
draw the Motion that you, Mr. Deputy 
Speaker, do now leave the Chair. 


Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I desire to thank the Govern- 
ment for their courtesy in acceding 
to our request, and to assure them 
that what they have in view—namely, 
the promotion of Public Business—we 
have in view also. If my Motion had 
come on at this early hour of the morn- 
ing I should have felt obliged to take 
the opportunity of reproducing the 
whole question on some more favour- 
able occasion, so that the House would 
have had to listen twice to what I have 
to say. 


Surrty—Committee upon Wednesday. 


SUPREME CUURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—{But 1.] 


(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, Mr. Jackson.) 
coMMITTEE. [{ Progress 24th March. | 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Committee be deferred till 
To-morrow.’ —(Mr. Jackson.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I should like to know what the object 
of the Government is in putting this 
Bill down night after night. They have 
chosen to bring in a Coercion Jubilee 
Bill, which is to be taken to-morrow. 
To put down this Bill for to-morrow, too, 
appears to me to be extremely incon- 
venient. I therefore suggest that after 
“To-morrow” the word “ week” be 
inserted. 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): Iti 
possible the hon. and learnei Member 
(Mr. T. M.Healy) has overlooked the fact 
that the Bill has been put down for to- 
morrow to meet the convenience of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What about our 
convenience? Have we no convenience? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Does the 
hon. and learned Member persevere ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I ask the Go- 
vernment not to put the Bill down for 
to-morrow, because by the time it arrives 
for consideration we shall all be ex- 
hausted. 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmegs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): As an arrangement has been 
made to take the Bill to-morrow it 
would hardly be proper to alter it now. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN MANAGEMENT ACTS 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
(Mr. Octavius Morgan, Mr. Gilliat, Mr. Kimber.) 
[BILL 166.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) : 
Mr. Deputy Speaker, I rise to ask the 
House to agree to the second reading 
of this Bill, and if it were not for the 
lateness of the hour (1.50) I should 
venture to trouble the House with some 
figures as to the history of the con- 
stituency I have the honour to repre- 
sent. Batterseahas grown more rapidly 
than any other district in the Metro- 
polis; but I will not adduce all the 
statistics I have prepared. I will simply 
say that in 1855, when the Metropolis 
Manegement Act was passed, Battersea 
contained a population of 12,000 only, 
and had a rateable value of £90,000. 
To-day the population is 140,000, and its 
rateable value £650,000. In 1855 
Battersea was only a 223rd part of the 
Metropolis, to-day it is a 36th. We, 
therefore, ask to be transferred from 
Schedule B in the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act to Schedule A, which trans- 
ference will give us direct representa- 
tion on the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. If we are placed in Schedule 
A, out of the 26 parishes included in the 
Schedule there will be only nine with a 
larger F gey than Battersea, while 
16 will have a smaller population. I 
think, therefore, we are fairly entitled 
to this change, in favour of which Ihave 
had the honour of presenting a Petition 
from the Wandsworth District Board of 
Works, and from the Battersea Vestry. 
There are one or two clauses in the Bill 
which will require alteration, but the 
alterations have been already agreed to 
by the Home Office. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Octavius Morgan.) 


Mr. ISAAOS (Newington, Wal- 
worth): No one can regret more than I 
the circumstance that F have to detain 





the House at this very late hour by any 
remarks in opposition to this Bill; 
nothing but the consideration that I am 
performing an imperative duty in 
opposing the Bill would allow me to 
trouble the House with any observations 
at this hour. It becomes my duty to 
let the House know, in as few words as 
I possibly can, what the object of this 
Billis. The object of the Bill is to add 
another to the already too numerous 
Governing Bodies of London—in other 
words, that the parish of Battersea, 
which now forms part of a District 
Board of Works, should be taken out of 
Schedule B of the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act, and converted into a Vestry. 
I wish hon. Gentlemen to know what 
will be the effect of that operation. You 
will create another Governing Body in 
London. You will make one Corpora- 
tion more. You will confer upon this 
body corporate a seal, and you willcreate 
another set of officers—a vestry clerk, 
engineer, surveyor, medical officer of 
health, and a host of inspectors and other 
servants. What is the present position 
of Battersea? It forms now a compo- 
nent part of the Wandsworth District 
Board of Works, which embraces the 
parishes of Wandsworth, Battersea, 
Clapham, and Putney, all very well 
grouped geographically for being com- 
bined into one Governing Body. The 
facts to which my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Octavius Morgan) has referred—namely, 
the great increase in the population, 
and the great increase in the rateable 
value, do not alone constitute a sufficient 
reason for the action he proposes the 
House should take. I have another 
reason why I think this Bill should not 
be allowed to pass. I object very much 
to treating the government of London 
in the piecemeal fashion which this Bill 
proposes to do. The question of London 
government in its entirety must come 
before the House sooner or later. It is 
a question which many Governments 
have attempted to legislate upon. I 
think it is reserved for the Govern- 
ment now in power to submit a scheme 
of London government to the consi- 
deration of the House, and I hope the 
House will not increase the burdens of 
the ratepayers until the whole question 
has been considered. It would be 
manifestly unjust to the parishes which 
would be left in the Wandsworth Dis- 
trict Board of Works if they have to 
bear the burdens which the present Bill 
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seeks to impose upon them, and to 
incur the expense of the officers and 
servants whom they now have, whilst 
the parish of Battersea would be relieved 
therefrom. On the other hand, it would 
be unfair to the inhabitants of Battersea 
that they should be called upon to create 
a distinct Governing Body for them- 
selves; that they should be put to the 
expense of building a vestry hall ora 
town hall, and be obliged to maintain a 
separate set of officers. Under these 
circumstances, I beg to move that the 
Bill, be read a second time this day six 
months. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I rise 
to support the Bill. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! Does any hon. Member second 
the Amendment?  [ Cries of “‘No!”} 

[The Amendment, not being seconded, 
was not put. | 

Mr. KIMBER : I represent the other 
memory which my hon, Friend (Mr. 

saacs) behind me—[ Cries of ‘‘ Agreed, 
agreed !’’] 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee of Five Members, 
Two to be nominated by the House, 
and Three by the Committee of Selec- 
tion. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented not later than three clear days before 
the sitting of the Committee be referred to the 
Committee, and that such of the Petitioners 
as pray to be heard by themselves, their Coun- 
sel, Agents, and Witnesses, be heard on their 
Petitions, if they think fit, and Counsel heard 
in favour of the Bill. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Octavius Morgan.) 


PHARMACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[Lords]. 


(Dr. Farquharsen.) 
[BILL 210.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I rise to move the second 
reading of this Bill. Of course, at this 
time of the morning, I shall not go into 
any detail, but merely state to the House 
that the measure is promoted by the 
Pharmaceutical Society in the public 
interest. It is very necessary that 
chemists and druggists, who have to 
make up our medicines, should receive 
a competent training before going up 
for examination. The general tenour of 

Mr. Isaacs 
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the Bill is that the candidates for the 
diploma of the Pharmaceutical Society 
shall be obliged to attend lectures upon 
botany, chemistry, and materia medica, 
and be compelled to go through a prac- 
tical training for three years. I submit 
that this Bill is distinctly in the public 
interest, and I hope the second reading 
may be now agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Dr. Farquharson.) 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Mr. Deputy 
Speaker, I regret very much so im- 
portant a Bill should be brought forward 
at 10 minutes to 2 in the morning, and 
I trust my hon. Friend (Dr. Farquharson) 
will not press the second reading. The 
object of the Bill is to give addi- 
tional powers to the Pharmaceutical 
Society; to give the Society, in fact, 
powers and privileges with which such 
a body ought not to be vested. Up 
to 1868 anyone could carry on the busi- 
ness of a chemist and druggist; but in 
that year a register of chemists and 
druggists was drawn up, and an exa- 
miner was appointed by the Pharma- 
ceutical Society to give a qualification 
to all who practised as a chemist and 
druggist. Now, the Society wish to go 
further—they wish to be empowered to 
create a curriculum, and to compel those 
who desire to trade as chemists and 
druggists to pass in chemistry, botany, 
and materia medica. Ifthe Society were 
so empowered, the chemist and druggist 
trade would simply be made a very close 
corporation, because the chemists and 
druggists in small towns and poor neigh- 
bourhoods will be unable to qualify. 
In large places like London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, 
where you have courses of lectures on 
botany, chemistry, and materia medica, 
it will be quite easy for students to 
attend the courses and qualify them- 
selves. Up tothe present time, all you 
have asked for is that those who prac- 
tise as chemists and druggists should 
know something of their business. To 
go beyond that, and allow this body to 
determine a curriculum, and compel 
persons to go through that curriculum, 
will be to limit the trade to a small 
number of men who will make amonopoly 
of it. In the next place, I am opposed 
to the principle ofthe Bill. I think that 
all we have to do for the benefit of the 
public is to see that men who practise as 
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chemists and druggists should pass a 
proper examination. To allow the Phar- 
maceutical Society to lay down a curri- 
culum is beyond the province of legisla- 
tion. By passing this Bill we should be 
giving up the principle of Free Trade 
altogether, and we should be limiting 
the selling of drugs to a very small and 
select class. If we intend to grant any 
power of this kind to any Body, it ought 
to be to some public Body, and not toa 
mere society of traders who can make 
their own bye-laws, and whose bye-laws 
would have all the effect of an Act of 
Parliament. If my hon. Friend (Dr. 
Farquharson) perseveres with this Bill, 
I shall be compelled to endeavour to 
amend it so as to make the Pharma- 
ceutical Society representative of the 
12,000 persons engaged in the chemist 
and druggist trade, and not merely of 
the 2,000 members of the Society. I 
beg to move that this Bill be read a 
second time this day six months. There 
is no necessity for any change in the 
present system. The Pharmaceutical 
Society have passed certain rules or bye- 
laws which are practically illegal, and 
now they are asking this House to 
give them power which they ought to 
have possessed before making the bye- 
laws. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W. R., 
Holmfirth) : I beg to second the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day six months.’”’—( Dr. Clark.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I think 
we must support this Bill, and for the 
reason that it will assimilate the English 
and Scotch law to the law of Ireland. 
The law in Ireland has undoubtedly 
worked well. It is said there is some- 
thing very severe in compelling attend- 
ance at certain lectures before examina- 
tion and certification; but I think, on 
the contrary, it is very beneficial to the 
persons concerned. Everyone knows that 
it is a very common practice for men 
who have to pass examinations to go to 
some crammer, who fills their minds 
with bits of information, and that Go- 
verning Bodies, knowing that this dan- 
gerous practice has to be encountered, 
are often in the habit of making exami- 
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nations unnecessarily severe. If, how- 
ever, Governing Bodies know that those 
presenting themselves for examination 
must have gone through a preliminary 
course of study, they are more inclined 
to let the examination partake more 
of a common-sense examination than 
otherwise. I do not think the opera- 
tion of this Bill will work hardly upon 
any individual. The rights of old prac- 
titioners as chemists and druggists are 
already safeguarded under the main 
Act; and it is only proper, in the 
interest of the public safety, that 
men who have no qualification what- 
ever should not have the right to dis- 
pense most powerful poisons. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): Mr. 
Deputy Speaker, I do not rise for the 
purpose of opposing this Bill; on the 
contrary, I mean to support the Bill as 
far as I possibly can. There are several 
points in connection with the Bill which 
have not obtained that amount of due 
consideration to which they are fairly 
entitled. At the present time there is 
a great deal of discontent, hecause the 
rights of many chemists and druggists 
in England have not been properly 
respected. From time to time I have 
received communications from chemists 
and druggists, in which the writers 
point out that if this Bill is passed 
without due deliberation and proper 
debate, they will be placed in a posi- 
tion which it is quite certain the pro- 
moters of the Bill will admit is nothing 
else but regrettable. I sincerely hope 
a compromise may be arrived at. In- 
stead of ping the second reading of 
the Bill through the House to-night, 
perhaps it would be better if it were 
postponed, say, until next Thursday, 
or, if the House does not adjourn for 
Easter, until some day next week. 
When the second reading comes on 
again clauses may be submitted which 
will enable a great number of people 
who are employed as chemists and 
druggists, but who might be deprived 
of the employment by which they 
now find the means of livelihood, to 
continue their trade. There are a 
great many points in connection with 
this Bill which I should like to bring 
under the notice of the House, but as 
the hour is now so very advanced I will 
not do so. I sincerely trust, however, 
that the second reading of this Bill will 
be deferred for some days. 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 76; Noes 
22: Majority 54.—(Div. List, No. 88.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Zo-morrow. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND).—JURY 
PANELS.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. GEDGE (Stockport): Sir, I 
have the following Notice on the 
Paper :— 

‘To call attention to the present mode of 

framing the jury panel and selecting jurors in 
Ireland, and the reasons given for the same, 
and, in connection therewith, to the alleged 
jury packing in past and pending cases ; and to 
move, That the present system of framing the 
jury panel and selecting jurors in Ireland is 
complicated, and has often failed to secure a 
jury which could be relied upon to return a 
verdict according to the evidence, and there- 
fore needs amendment, yet that the charges of 
jury packing in recent cases have not been 
substantiated.”’ 
I stated at an earlier period this even- 
ing that if I were able I should cer- 
tainly bring the matter forward to- 
night. As at this time it is too late 
to have a discussion, I will state what 
I propose to do. When I gave No- 
tice of this Motion the matter was of 
considerable importance, so much so 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) had a 
Notice on the Paper dealing with the 
Question from his point of view. But 
since this Notice of mine was put on the 
Paper the Government Bill for the Pre- 
vention of Crime in Ireland has been 
presented to us, and has been printed 
and circulated, and, on looking at that 
Bill, I see that—— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I rise to Order, Mr. Deputy Speaker. 
Is the hon. and learned Member en- 
titled to refer to a Bill at present before 
the House ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. Member is entitled to refer to it, 
but not to discuss it. 

Mr. GEDGE: The subject-matter of 
my Notice, or Resolution, will be much 
more conveniently discussed on the se- 
cond reading or in Committee of the Go- 
vernment Bill, which touches the same 
subject—therefore I do not propose to 
proceed with my Motion. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has the hon. 
and learned Member moved the dis- 
charge of his Motion ? 
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Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: That is 
not necessary. He does not move it— 
that is all. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to 


say-—— 

Mn. DEPUTY SPEAKER: There is 
no Motion before the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then I move 
that this House do now adjourn, and I 
do it on this ground. We have been 
night after night led astray by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Stockport. He has put down this 
Motion relating to the Irish jury system, 
and has kept us here until late at night 
to watch it, preventing us in that way 
from doing other work. I think that, 
under the circumstances, a Motion for 
the adjournment of the House is the 
proper course to take—therefore I move 
it. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
second that Motion, and I do it because 
I desire to say that the conduct of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Gedge) is in the 
highest degree objectionable ; and before 
I sit down I shall ask you, Sir, to say 
whether his proceedings, in view of the 
recent ruling of Mr. Speaker, are not an 
abuse of the Rules of this House? The 
hon. and learned Member, at an earlier 
period of the evening’s Sitting, informed 
me—I dare say, Sir, you were in the 
House and heard it—that if he got an 
opportunity, he would bring his Motion 
on to-night. 

Mr. GEDGE: I said I would bring 
the matter forward. 

Mr. DILLON : [I leave it to you, Mr. 
Deputy Speaker, and to the House to 
say what was the impression conveyed 
to the House by what the hon. Gentle- 
man said. I do not for a moment pro- 
pose to contradict the account the a 
and learned Gentleman has given of the 
statement he made; but, whatever the 
words he used may be, the impression 
conveyed to me, and to every sensible 
Member of this House without excep- 
tion, was that if he got an opportunity 
to-night, he would bring forward his 
Motion. Now, what has been the course 
adopted by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stockport? 
Why, he has put his Motion on the 
Paper for the deliberate purpose of pre- 
venting us from bringing the subject 
forward—of preventing us from dis- 
cussing or even alluding to the subject 
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with which his Motion deals. He put 
his Motion on the Paper when another 
Motion had been withdrawn, and I am 
entitled, I think, to declare, looking at 
his line of conduct in this matter, that 
beyond all question, in the eyes of 
every frank and honest man, that was 
the object he had in view in putting his 
Motion on the Paper. Hitherto I have 
abstained from attributing that motive 
tohim. [Jnterruption.] I do not know 
what hon. Gentlemen oe may think 
as to the propriety of that motive ; but I 
maintain that the hon. and learned 
Member’s statement this evening fully 
entitles me to say—whether or not he 
himself considers it an improper one or 
not—that it was with that motive that 
he placed his Motion on the Paper. 
Now that he has an opportunity of 
bringing on the Motion he deliberately 
withdraws it. I would ask him, on the 
question of adjournment, whether he 
proposes to put this Motion on the Paper 
again, or whether any hon. Gentleman 
in collusion with him will put a similar 
Motion on the Paper? After what has 
occurred, I shall take another oppor- 
tunity—perhaps one more favourable 
than the present—of appealing to you, 
Sir, or to whoever occupies the Chair, 
to rule whether such a course of pro- 
ceeding as that which has been pursued 
by the hon. Member is not an abuse of 
the Rules of this House, in view of the 
ruling given by the Speaker on a pre- 
vious occasion? I myself and other 
Members of our Party are personally 
and most vitally interested in this sub- 
ject of Irish jury panels, and yet the 
hon. Member has gone out of his way 
to prevent us from alluding to the 
matter in the House. I consider the 
conduct of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has been extremely unfair, and I 
trust that the course he has adopted 
will not be followed by other hon. Mem- 
bers. We have abstained on this side 
of the House from pursuing that course; 
but if this sort of conduct is to be re- 
— by supporters of the Government 

think we have shown on previous occa- 
sions that two can play at such games. 
We can put down a series of Notices at 
some future time which may have the 
result of preventing hon- Gentlemen op- 
posite from bringing on discussions which 
may be of great moment to them ; and in 
this way, through the conduct of the 
supporters of the Government, a state 
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of things will be brought about which 
was characterized in one of the public 
newspapers the other day 4s proceedings 
more worthy of sharpers on a race-course 
than hon. Members of this House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.— 
(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : I rise to supportthe protest made 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Mayo (Mr. Dillon). I venture to 
think that the hon. and learned Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Gedge) has given 
no adequate reason for the course he 
has just pursued. Surely it is not a 
proper thing for an hon. Member to 
put on the Paper such a Notice as 
that of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Stockport, and then to decline 
to move it as he has now done. We 
all know the object with which it 
was put down. I ventured to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) what course the Government 
would pursue in the event of the Reso- 
lution of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Stockport being 
brought forward; and the right hon. 
Gentleman, in this House, informed me 
that as soon as the Resolution was 
moved the Government would state fully 
their views on the matter. I would point 
out that we are now precluded from hear- 
ing the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on this very important subject. I 
venture to say that not only the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Stockport, but also the Government, by 
not using their influence with their sup- 
porter—and we all know the influence 
they possess—have not been treating the 
House with proper respect in this matter. 

Mr. GEDGE: I rise to support the 
Motion for Adjournment. I consider 
that at a quarter past 2 o’clock in the 
morning I might very well have excused. 
myself from going on with this Motion 
without assigning any other reason. But 
I thought it better to give an honest, 
bond fide reason. At the time I put my 
Motion on the Paper, the hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) had not, I believe, withdrawn 
his Notice of Motion which stood on it. 
If he had done so I was not aware of it. 
My Notice was put on the Paper with 
the intention of discussing the matter as. 
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soon as an opportunity arrived for so, 
doing. No opportunity has presented 
itself up to the present time, and mean- 
while the Government Bill for the 
Amendment of the Criminal Law of 
Ireland has, in my opinion, rendered 
the discussion of my Resolution un- 
necessary. It would have been out of | 
Order for me to give this explanation in | 
reply to the Question put to me a few | 
hours ago. That was the reason of 
my conduct, and I submit that I have 
acted in a perfectly straightforward 
manner, and in accordance with the 
Rules of the House. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- | 
borne): The right hon. Gentleman the 
Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) accuses 
me of running away from my guns. I 
wonder what he would have said about 
his supporter, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stockport, if he 
had known about this transaction? I) 
rise to support the protest of hon. Gen- 
tlemen behind me, and in order to ex- 
press the opinion—which I think will be 
shared by many on this side of the House 
—that it would only have been candid 
on the part of the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport if, when he was 
challenged earlier in the evening as to 
what he intended to do, he had given 
the same reply as he has now given. It 
is obvious that the reply he made at an 
earlier period of the evening could have 
only one construction placed on it— 
namely, that he did intend to bring this 
matter forward for debate. If he had 
had the frankness to state the bond fide 
reason he has given now at half-past 2 
o’clock in the morning, it would have 
saved hon. Gentlemen on this side a 
great deal of trouble. It would have 
saved many of them from the trouble of 
sitting here all the evening expecting 
his Motion to come on. If the hon. and 
learned Member would learn to treat 
hon. Gentlemen on this side with a little 
more frankness, it would contribute more 
to the harmony of our proceedings. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
I hope the House will not adjourn until 
we have received some assurance that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who have of 
late indulged in the practice of putting 
Notices of Motion down for the purpose 
of really preventing discussion upon the 
subject of the Motions, will desist from 
doing so. The hon. and learned Mem- 
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ber for Stockport (Mr. Gedge) referred 
to his Motion in the most flippant 
manner; but we are entitled to know 
whether it is not an abuse of the Forms 
of the House for an hon. Member to put 
down a Notice of Motion upon a subject 
in which he takes no interest whatever, 
simply for the purpose of preventing 
discussion ? The practice is certainly one 
which ought to be stopped. If the right 
hon. Gentleman the Speaker could have 
foreseen the consequence of his recent 
ruling, I question whether he would ever 
have given it. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The hon. 
Gentleman is not entitled to pursue that 
line of argument. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: I will not 
pursue it. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The hon. 
Gentleman must withdraw the state- 
ment. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: Certainly, Mr. 
Deputy Speaker, I will withdraw it, 
though I am not quite conscious of the 
statement I have to withdraw. With 
all respect to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Speaker, I only wish to point out 
that his ruling was quite different to the 
ruling of Mr. Speaker Brand. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: That is 
the statement I have requested the hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: Oh! Is that the 
statement ? Then I withdraw it. I 
will only say that we have a new state 
of facte before us, by means of which 
any Member of the House may, by 
adopting a certain line of conduct, stamp 
out all discussion upon a given question. 
The practice on the part of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to which I have referred 
is, I submit, an abuse of the Forms of 
the House, contrary to the spirit of the 
ruling of the Chair, and one which we 
are entitled to protest against. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): I think the matter which 
has been brought to the attention of the 
House deserves a word from the Minis- 
terial Bench. Members of the Govern- 
ment are very ready and flippant with 
their reproaches towards hon. Members 
on this side of the House; but I think 
they would do well to set their own 
house on their own side of the House 
in order. If the course of the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Gedge) is what he calls a candid and 
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straightforward course, I must have a 
very crooked eyesight indeed. The hon. 
Member thought it right to put down 
a Motion relating to one of the sorest 
grievances in Ireland. The question of 
jury-packing is one which we have 
sought times out of number to bring to 
the notice of the House. We have 
done so not for the purpose of delay or 
obstruction, but because the question is 
a sore and burning one in the opinion 
of our people. I shall not go into the 
merits of the question ; but I do desire 
to mark as much as I can my emphatic 
protest against what hon. Members on 
the Tory Benches are pleased to call fair 
play and fair dealing. I make thema 
present of their idea of fair play. Hon. 
Members sitting near the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport seem to 
be delighted with the great tact dis- 
played by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber ; but it is false tact to put upon the 
Notice Paper a Notice of Motion like 
this, and flaunt it in our faces night 
after night. If the hon. and learned 
Member is satisfied with his arguments, 
why does he not give us an oppor- 
tunity of debating the question? We 
are physically capable of debating it, 
and the hon. and learned Member him- 
self seems sprightly enough. Why does 
he not move his Motion? If he is such 
a wonderful tactician, why does he not 
enter the arena of advocacy? I do not 
care to use the words which would best 
express the feelings I entertain of the 
tactics which hon. Members opposite 
have resorted to—no doubt, they are 
proud of their performances; but I 
think I am very near the truth when I 
say that their performances to-night will 
retaliate with vengeance on themselves. 
The Ministers of Her Majesty will some 
day have reason to regret that they have 
sat silently by while their supporters 
have made the proceedings of this House 
a means of insulting the Irish people. 
Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Gedge) has done 
me the honour of making a personal 
reference to me. Early in the Session I 
had a Motion on this subject on the 
Paper, and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has said that when he placed his 
Motion on the Paper he was not aware 
that I had withdrawn mine. I can hardly 
reconcile that statement with the fact 
that, if my Motion was not withdrawn, 
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he must have known it was as good a 
one for raising the subject ashis. My 
hon. Friend the Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillow) endeavoured to raise the 
question of jury-packing in Ireland, and 
I withdrew my Motion onthe next day, 
when it was well known the hon. 
Member for East Mayo would endeavour 
to return to the subject. The Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Stock- 
port immediately appeared on the Paper, 
and applied the gag to the mouth of 
my hon. Friend. The House is aware 
that at that moment the liberty of my 
hon. Friend the Member for East Mayo 
and of three other hon. Members of the 
House was directly concerned in the 
subject of the Motion. I make the hon. 
and learned Member for Stockport a 
present of any self-congratulation he can 
feel as the result of the course he has 
pursued. I assure him he has taken a 
course which one hon. Member of this 
House rarely takes towards another hon. 
Member. He has taken a course which 
is not envied by any other hon. Member 
now present, for I assure him that, what- 
ever may have been his purpose, the 
effect of his course has been very piti- 
able and contemptible obstruction. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
Mr. Deputy Speaker, I hold in my hand 
a copy of this year’s Dod’s Parlia- 
mentary Companion, and from under the 
heading ‘‘Sydney Gedge”’ I extract 
the following passage, which I presume 
was supplied by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself :— 

‘* A Conservative, but in favour of ‘ freedom of 
trade, freedom of contract, freedom of bequest, 
freedom of speech, and freedom from State and 
municipal interference with individual action 
and enterprize.’ ’’ 


I will not comment on the amount of 
candour which the hon. and learned 
Member has exhibited in explaining the 
motive which has led him to put this 
Motion on the Paper of the House. I 
am afraid he will not find many hon. 
Members of the House so simple as to 
be prepared to accept in all its naked- 
ness the statement he has made on this 
subject ; but I take the liberty of saying 
that, in my judgment, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman might have selected 
some other method of displaying his 
desire for freedom of speech than by 
placing a Motion on the Paper of the 
House plainly designed fur no other 
purpose than to smother deliberate ex- 
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pression of opinion on a topic of great 
public importance. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: In asking leave 
to withdraw the Motion, I only desire to 
say that, as outside we apply the term 
‘‘fishy”’ to transactions of a question- 
able character, in the House we had 
better apply to such transactions the 
term ‘‘ Gedgey.” 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 5th April, 1887. 


MINUTES. ]—Ssgiecr Commirrers—Army and 
Navy Estimates, debate adjourned ; Admiralty 
and War Office (Sites), nominated. 

Pvuntic Brrts—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Companies Acts Consolida- 
tion and Amendment * [218]. 

Ordered — First Reading — Crofters’ Holdings 
(Scotland) Act (1886) Amendment (No. 3) * 
[219]. 


Second Reading — Criminal Law Amendment | P' 


(Ireland) [217] [ First Night], debate adjourned. 
Select Committee— Merchandise Marks Act (1862) 
ment * [142], nominated. 
Committee — Merchant Shipping Act (1854) 
Amendment (No. 2) [184]—nr.r.; Pharmacy 
Acts Amendment [210], debate adjourned. 


INDISPOSITION OF MR. SPEAKER. 

The Clerk at the Table informed the 
House of the continued indisposition of 
Mr. Speaker, and of his unavoidable 
absence from the House this day. 

Whereupon Mr. Courtney, Chairman 
of Ways and Means, took the Chair as 
Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the Stand- 
ing Order. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
ee 

BELFAST CORPORATION (LAGAN 

BRIDGE) BILL [Lords]. 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Sir Charles Forster.) 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I pro- 
test against this Bill being rushed 
through the House with headlong 
speed. The second reading was taken 
almost without Notice, and the Report 
of the Select Committee was only circu- 
lated this morning. I object to this 


style of doing Business, although it is |- 


characteristic of the method pursued by 
Mr. Maurice Healy 
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the Belfast Corporation in regard to all 
their legislative measures. This is a 
Bill in which my constituents are ve 
much interested; and I beg to move 
that the debate be adjourned. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: As the 
Bill is opposed, in accordance with the 
Standing Orders of the House it must 
go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then to-morrow I 
shall repeat the Motion I have just 
made. 


Bill to be read the third time 7Zb- 
morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_o—_—. 


PATENT OFFICE COMMITTEE— 
REPORT AND EVIDENCE. 


Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) asked the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, Whether the pub- 
lished Minutes of Evidence, accompany- 
ing the Report of the Committee ap- 
ointed to inquire into the working of 
the Patent Office, comprise the whole 
of the Evidence laid before that Com- 
mittee ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry De 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth): The 
Committee in question was appointed to 
inquire into the duties, organization, 
and arrangements of the Patent Office 
under the Patents, Designs, and Trade 
Marks Act, 1883, having especial regard 
to the system of examination of the 
specifications which accompany applica- 
tions for patents under that Act. The 
Report and Evidence has been presented 
to Parliament. The Committee were 
also asked to make confidential inquiry 
into certain questions relating to the staff 
and internal regulation of the Patent 
Office. The Evidence taken on this head 
is hardly of a character which it would 
be consistent with the interests of the 
Service and the usual practice in such 
cases to make public. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK asked, whe- 
ther the Board of Trade intended to 
make a Report on that portion of the 
Evidence which it was not their design 
to publish ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: Yes. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—VOLUN- 

TEER CORPS—AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS. 
Mr. ATKINSON (Boston) asked the 

Secretary of State for War, If he will 
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arrange for the annual audit, under the 
supervision of the Government, of the 
accounts of Volunteer Corps? 

Tuer SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
If my hon. Friend will do me the honour 
to read my recent Memorandum, he will 
see that I deal with this subject in it; 
and it is intended shortly to issue Regu- 
lations in regard to it. 


BURMAH (UPPER)—POSITION OF 
AFFAIRS. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, What is the 
present position of affairs in Burmah ; 
if the submission of the country is com- 
plete, and now accessible to British 
commercial enterprize ; and, if the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, and other troops, who 
have taken part in the operations under 
Sir Frederick Roberts, will receive batta 
allowances ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The submission of Upper Burmah is at 
present complete, and the country is 
accessible to British commercial enter- 
prize; but as several of the principal 
dacoit leaders have not been captured 
disturbances may be renewed in some 
places in the rainy season. No recom- 
mendation for batta allowances has been 
made by the Government of India, with 
whom the initiative rests. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—OX- 
FORDSHIRE MILITIA. 


Sir BERNHARD SAMUELSON (Ox- 
fordshire, Banbury) asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether, instead of 
calling out the Oxfordshire Militia for 
their 27 days’ training on the 13th of 
June, an earlier day can be substituted, 
most of them being agricultural la- 
bourers, who would otherwise, after a 
winter in which employment has been 
very scarce, be deprived of the small 
addition to their wages which they are 
able to earn during the hay harvest ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The 4th Battalion Oxfordshire Light In- 
fantry has usually been called out for 
training in the middle of June, and the 
officer commanding has not had any 
complaint from his men that the season 
is inconvenient. On one or two occasions 
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the battalion was trained in May, and 
the men then disliked the cold weather. 
It is believed that the balance of advan- 

e lies with the season now chosen; 
but it would hardly be possible to select 
any period for training which would not 
inconvenience some members of the 
corps. 


INDIA (FINANCE)—DEFICIT ON THE 
NET REVENUE OF INDIAN RAIL- 
WAYS. 

Sir BERNHARD SAMUELSON (Ox- 
fordshire, Banbury) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
his attention has been called to a widely- 
circulated statement in the Press, to the 
effect that the Budget of Sir Auckland 
Colvin shows a lossof between £1,000,000 
and £2,000,000 sterling on the net re- 
venue of the Indian Railways; whether 
that statement is correct; and, if incor- 
rect, can he give the actual or approxi- 
mate result of the working of those 
Railways ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The excess of payments over receipts in 
the Revenue Account of Indian Railways 
is estimated in Sir Auckland Colvin’s 
Budget for 1887-8 at Rs.1,38,37,000, or 
less than £1,000,000 sterling. The pay- 
ments are enhanced by the fact that 
capital for the earlier lines was bor- 
rowed, or guaranteed, at 5 per cent, and 
that interest is being paid on lines which 
are not yet opened. The general result 
of the working of Indian Railways is not 
unsatisfactory. During the last year for 
which the Returns are complete, the net 
earnings on State lines amounted to 
5°53 per cent on the total capital outlay; 
on the Great Indian Peninsula to 6-72 
per cent; on the Bombay Baroda to 
8-07 per cent; on the Rajputana Malwa 
to 6°97 per cent; and on all the Rail- 
ways opened in India together to 5-91 
per cent. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—“ EGAN 
v. DWYER ”—ASSAULT. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been called to the report, 
in Zhe Freeman’s Journal of the 30th 
instant, of the proceedings in the Wood- 
ford Petty Sessions Court on the 28th 
instant, of the case of ‘‘ Egan v. Dwyer,” 
in which the plaintiff, who is a Poor 
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Law Guardian, charged Dwyer, who is 
under police protection, with having 
twice assaulted him with a heavy whip 
on the public highway, and in the pre- 
sence of the two policemen who were 
acting as his body-guard ; whether the 
Bench unanimously, and in strong 
language, condemned the action of the 
constables and Dwyer, and fined the 
latter 40s. and 10s. costs, the Chairman 
saying he would send him to prison only 
he was drunk ; whether the Government 
intend to take any, and what, steps with 
regard to the two policemen inculpated 
in this case ; and, whether they will con- 
tinue to give a special police guard, at 
considerable expense to the public, to 
Dwyer? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A.J. 
Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): I have seen 
a report of this case. It is true that 
Dwyer was convicted of having assaulted 
Egan. The police, however, who were 
present, positively swore that they did 
not see him use a whip in the manner 
stated. It is not a fact that the Bench 
condemned the action of the constables. 
I am informed that they made no remark 
whatever on the subject. Dwyer has 
been cruelly ‘‘ Boycotted” for a long 
time past ; and the circumstances of this 
case would not justify the Government 
in withdrawing from him the protection 
which he unfortunately requires. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN: Was it not ad- 
mitted in Court that the man was drunk 
and furiously driving; and, as these are 
offences known to the law, I ask whe- 
ther the police were justified in being 
present and allowing him to do this? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The police, as 
I have told the hon. Gentleman, did not 
see him commit this assault. If he 
means that the police ought to have 
prevented him being drunk, I do not 
see how it was in their power. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
VOLUNTEERS AT ALDERSHOT. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, having regard 
to the practical impossibility for Volun- 
teers engaged in business to know in 
April whether they will be able to be 
exercised with the Regular Forces at 
Aldershot for seven days in August, the 
time for submitting the Return of those 
willing to go can be extended from Ist 
May to Ist July? 


Ur. P. O’Brien 
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Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannope) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
As far as military arrangements are 
concerned, it is immaterial whether the 
date is extended from May 1 to July 1; 
but it is believed that the alteration 
suggested would be inconvenient to the 
Volunteers generally. The number of 
Volunteers to be exercised with the 
Regular troops at Aldershot in August 
is limited to 3,150 of all ranks. The 
invitations have been sent out to all 
Metropolitan corps, representing over 
20,000 men. A selection has, therefore, 
to be made; and to enable Volunteers 
to make their plans in good time (accord- 
ing to this selection) it is desirable that 
it should be made early, and even earlier 
than usual this year in consequence of 
the many special events taking place. If 
my hon. Friend can call at the War 
Office at any time the Quartermaster 
General will be happy to discuss this 
matter with him in detail. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS (SCOTLAND)— 
CITY EPIDEMIC HOSPITAL, ABERDEEN. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8S.) asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the recent acci- 
dental death, under distressing circum- 
stances, of one of the patients in the 
City Epidemic Hospital at Aberdeen, 
and to the complaints made as to the 
management ef that Institution; and, 
whether he proposes to direct any public 
inquiry into its management, or to take 
any other steps, with a view to testing 
the complaints referred to? 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, in view of the 
sad accident which occurred recently at 
the City Hospital in Aberdeen, and the 
responsibility now attached to Local 
Authorities under the Publie Health 
Acts, Whether the Government will con- 
sider the advisability of placing public 
hospitals under regular Government 
inspection ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): My attention 
was called to this case by the hon. Mem- 
ber and by the hon. Member for East 
Aberdeenshire. On inquiry, I found 
that the Procurator Fiscal had already, 
in the ordinary course of duty, made a 
full investigation, and I received a 
Report from him. The Public Health 
Committee of the Aberdeen Town Council 
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have also made a full inquiry, the Report 
of which is printed. was satisfied, 
from the Procurator Fiscal’s Report, 
that there was no case for a criminal 
prosecution ; but that a grave indiscre- 
tion had been committed in not having 
the unfortunate woman sufficiently under 
observation when suffering from fever, 
which might at any moment develop 
delirium, and in her not having been 
more frequently visited by the medical 
attendant after the accident. The Report 
of the Public Health Committee con- 
firms these views; and I am glad to 
learn that the Town Council of Aberdeen 
have, in consequence of that Report, 
asked the Superintendent of the Royal 
Infirmary in Edinburgh to advise them 
as to the future arrangements of the 
Hospital, with a view to place the 
Institution in which the accident hap- 
pened in a more satisfactory state. As 
the proper authority is evidently alive to 
the importance of the matter, and is 
attending to it in an efficient manner, I 
do not propose to take any further steps. 
In reply to the hon. Member for East 
Aberdeenshire, I have to say that this is 
a question of general policy, which can- 
not be conveniently answered unless 
longer Notice is given. 


FRANCHISE (IRELAND) EXTENSION, 
1885—COMPENSATION TO POOR LAW 
UNIONS. 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, ‘Whether it 
is the intention of the Government 
to compensate the Poor Law Unions 
of Ireland for the expenses incurred 
by them in connection with exten- 
sion of the franchise in 1885; whe- 
ther, in view of the high local rates in 
Treland and the generally distressed con- 
dition of the unions, he will consider 
the advisability of relieving the rates by 
making these expenses an Imperial 
charge; and, whether he can inform 
the House how many Poor Law Unions 
in Ireland have passed Resolutions pro- 
testing against the imposition of the 
charge on the local rates ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Questions 
on this subject have already been an- 
swered this Session, and I can add 
nothing to former replies. As the Irish 
Government are advised, the proposal of 
the hon. Member is one that could not 
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be carried out without legislation. It is 
one which concerns the whole Kingdom, 
rather than Ireland exclusively; and it 
is a question more for the Treasury than 
for the Irish Government whether they 
would sanction the introduction of a Bill 
for the purpose of legalizing the pro- 
osed payment. I am aware that Reso- 
utions to the effect stated have, from 
time to time, been received from a 
number of unions. 
Mr. J. O°;CONNOR: I will address a 
Question to the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury on the subject. 


EGYPT—ASSAULT ON TWO ENGLISH 
OFFICERS. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) had the following Question 
on the Paper:—To ask the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Government have any in- 
formation regarding a case in Egypt, 
reported in Zhe Times newspaper, in 
which two young British officers, out 
shooting, hit and wounded some natives, 
and, in a consequent struggle, one 
Native was killed by the discharge of a 
gun; if he can say whether it is cor- 
rectly reported that the natives con- 
cerned in the affair have been sum- 
marily tried and punished, some Sheiks 
and others been subjected to —— 
punishment and other severe penalties ; 
what the Court was which tried the case, 
and how composed ; under what law 
they acted, Egyptian or British ; whe- 
ther the corporal punishments were im- 
mediately carried into effect; and, who 
are the military warders who carried out 
the sentence ? 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co. Mid) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
the report appearing in the morning 
papers of Tuesday, 29th March, is cor- 
rect—namely, that two English officers, 
Messieurs Scollard and Leith, belonging 
to a regiment stationed at Cairo, while 
on a shooting excursion in the vicinity 
of the Pyramid of Ghiza, wounded an 
Arab by accident; that the Arabs and 
fellaheens thereupon demanded satisfac- 
tion; that, subsequently, one of the 
officers is alleged to have killed another 
Arab, literally, as given in The Daily 
News, blowing his head off ; that, in the 
fracas which ensued, the officers in ques- 
tion received rough treatment at the 
hands of the Arabs and fellaheens, but 
were saved from any serious injury by 
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an armed guard ; that, subsequently, a 


number of these natives were taken pri- 
soners for having attacked the officers 
in question ; that these men were brought 
before a military tribunal, when the 
following sentences were passed — 
namely, nine men, including two Sheiks, 
to receive from 10 to 50 lashes each, 
one Sheik to undergo six months’, and 
several men eight days’ imprisonment, 
and the Sheik of the Pyramids is fined 
£100; that these sentences were exe- 
cuted subsequently by military warders, 
60 mounted police, and 100 men of the 
regiment, under arms, to which the 
officers belonged ; and, whether the Go- 
vernment will recommend an inquiry 
into the circumstances of the case ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Ferevssoy) (Man- 
chester, N. E.): The Secretary of State 
for War requests me to reply to a Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Mid Cork 
(Dr. Tanner), which refers to the same 
matter as that of the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy. Her Majesty’s Government 
have not yet received a full Report of 
what has occurred, for which, indeed, 
there has not been time; but if the 
House will allow me, I will read that 
part of a letter from the Lieutenant 
General Commanding in Egypt which 
relates to it, and the substance of a 
telegram from Sir Evelyn Baring. 
These documents will enable the House 
to understand more accurately the nature 
ofthe occurrence. Sir Frederick Stephen- 
son writes as follows :— 


“Tt appears that two young officers of the 
Welsh Regiment were out quail shooting, near 
one of the villages on the left of the oa lead- 
ing to the Pyramids, when a native working in 
the fields was accidentally struck in the forehead 
by a single pellet from one of their guns. The 
officers at once compensated the native, who 
appeared perfectly satisfied; but on returning 
through the village they were mobbed and 
assaulted by the inhabitants, who attempted to 
take away their guns, and in the struggle one 
or both the guns exploded, killing one native 
and wounding another. The villagers, who 
were in large numbers, overpowered the officers 
and maltreated them very severely, striking 
them when on the und, and treating them 
with the greatest indignity’ they remained for 
nearly an hour, with their hands tied behind 
their backs, and, as I understand, with ropes 
actually placed round their necks; in short, 
they fully expected to have been murdered ; 
but some police, whom one of their shekarries 
had fetched from a neighbouring village, arrived 
in time to prevent further mischief. I may 
mention that about a week ago an Italian, a 
medical man, out shooting, in the same neigh- 
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bourhood I believe, with some friends, had also 
been assaulted by the natives, and in the 
struggle lost his life by his own going off 
and lodging its contents in his side, As far as 
I can gather from what I have heard the assault 
seems to have been a most aggravated and un- 
justifiable one; for the native who had been 
struck appears to have been quite satisfied with 
the compensation he had received. I have no 
reason to believe that the officers were in any 
way to blame ; they did what officers have been 
ordered in the event of any misunderstanding 
arising, when out shooting, with the owners of 
the land they may be shooting over—namely, 
make known to them who they are and give 
their names. The Sheiks of all villages 
throughout the country were warned by the 
police authorities, about a year ago, that, under 
similar circumstances, they were upon no ac- 
count to take the law into their own hands, 
but to ask for people’s names, with a view to 
their complaints being inquired into and com- 
pensation awarded if necessary.” 

Sir Evelyn Baring, telegraphing on the 
29th of March, stated that no blame ap- 
peared to attach to the officers, who would 
seem to have behaved very well. The 
affair would be inquired into at once by 
a Special Commission, to consist of two 
Egyptian and one English officer, and, 
if necessary, the offenders would be 
punished. The hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy asks under what law the Commis- 
sion acted. Both the telegram I have 
just read and obvious reasons point to 
the understanding that the Special Com- 
mission appointed to inquire and ad- 
judicate in the case, acted under Egyp- 
tian Law ; but we have not received any 
Report as yet of the result. 

Dr. TANNER asked, how it was that 
these natives were brought before a 
military tribunal, receiving from 10 to 
50 lashes each, inflicted by English mili- 
tary authorities ? 

Str JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
as soon as the Report was received he 
should have no objection to communi- 
cate it. At present, he could not answer 
hypothetical Questions without informa- 
tion. 

Dr. TANNER said, he would put 
down the Question at any time to suit 
the convenience of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE wished to know 
whether any indemnity was to be given 
to the unfortunate Arabs who, whilst 
riding their camels on the high road, 
were suddenly shot by officers, who said 
they were shooting quails? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
had already stated that one native was 
struck with a pellet whilst working in a 
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field, and that compensation had been 


paid. 

In reply to Mr. T. M. Hearty (Long- 
ford, N, 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
thought it would be wrong to anticipate 
the Report, or answer on imperfect in- 
formation. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MAJOR 
CROFTON, J.P. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Major 
Crofton, of Mohill Castle, in reference to 
whom a notice recently appeared in The 
Dublin Gazette, still retains, and will be 
continued in, the Commission of the 
Peace for the County of Leitrim ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Under the 
circumstances mentioned, Major Crofton 
has, by statute, become disqualified 
from acting as a magistrate; and, con- 
sequently, his name will not be retained 
in the Commission of the Peace. The 
usual notice has been sent to him by the 
Lord Chancellor. 


WAR OFFICE—PRINCE OF WALES'S 
REGIMENT — PROMOTION OF SER- 
GEANT MAJOR PRESTON. 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
Sergeant Major Preston, of the Prince 
of Wales’s Regiment, has been pro- 
moted to the commission of Quarter- 
master; and, whether Sergeant Major 
Hartrie, of the second battalion, is 
senior to Preston; and, if so, what is 
the reason for Preston’s promotion ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Sergeant Major Preston has been pro- 
moted to the rank of Quartermaster. 
With reference to the second Question, 
I have to say that, in the interest of 
military discipline, I consider it highly 
undesirable that Questions of this 
nature should be asked in the House of 
Commons, and still more so that they 
should be answered. 


COAL MINES—INSPECTORS OF 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been directed to the case 
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of ‘“‘Share v. Stewart,” in the Airdrie 
Sheriff Court, in which judgment was 
given by Sheriff Mair, on Tuesday, 
22nd instant, to the effect that, under 
‘The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1872,” 
and ‘‘ The Weights and Measures Act, 
1878,” the local Inspector of Weights 
and Measures is not bound to inspect 
the weights used in any colliery unless 
the miners or the masters pay his travel- 
ling expenses, and the cost of carriage 
of his weights; whether the weights in 
the instance in question were found to 
be wrong in four different collieries, and 
the master prosecuted and fined ; whe- 
ther, under section 17 of the Act of 
1872, where the miner is to be paid 
according to the weight of the mineral, 
the mineral is to be accurately weighed ; 
and, whether, in view of the great 
importance of this matter to the miners 
of Scotland, he will make provision that 
the Commissioners of Supply, by whom, 
in Scotland, the Inspectors of Weights 
and Measures are appointed and paid, 
shall cause the Inspectors to visit the 
mines, and examine the weights in 
use ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, his attention had been called to 
the case cited. Under the Weights and 
Measures Act an Inspector was not 
bound to go himself or carry his weights 
to any bones where the weights were 
supposed to be wrong. On the occasion 
in question, weights were found to be 
wrong in three collieries ; but in two of 
them the steel yards were in favour of 
the miners. In each case where the 
weights were wrong the master was 
prosecuted and fined. He had laid the 
Coal Mine Regulation Act Amendment 
Bill on the Table of the House making 
provision for the periodic inspection of 
weights and measures. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
whether the miners would have a right 
to have the examination carried out 
without expense, where they showed 
reasonable cause ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS apprehended that 
that would be the fact. A six months’ 
inspection would be made, and the In- 
spector was also required to make an 
inspection at any time when reasonable 
cause was shown. The cost would be 
defrayed under the Weights and Mea- 
sures Act Amendment Bill by the Local 
Authority. 
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CYPRUS—MR. MAVROGORDATO. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether Mr. 
Mavrogordato, an officer in the Cyprus 
Police Force, has applied for letters of 
naturalization, and en refused on ac- 
count of objections raised by the Colonial 
Office; whether Mr. Mavrogordato, who 
is not a subject of the Porte, is the hus- 
band of an English wife, and the son of 
an English mother; whether he has been 
in the service of the Crown for five years, 
holds his appointment under a gazetted 
Commission from Her Majesty’s High 
Commissioner in Cyprus, and has taken 
the official oath “to serve faithfully Her 
Majesty the Queen, her heirs, and suc- 
cessors;”’ whether the gazetted appoint- 
ments in the police, such as Mr. Mavro- 
gordato holds, are only seven in number; 
and, whether he will consider the expe- 
diency of placing Mr. Mavrogordato, as 
a servant of the Crown in Cyprus, in a 
similar position to Her Majesty’s alien 
servants elsewhere in respect to the 
privilege of letters of naturalization ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hottanp) (Hampstead), in reply, 
said, it was true that the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department refused 
a certificate of naturalization to Mr. 
Mavrogordato, in accordance with the 
views expressed by successive Secre- 
taries of State for the Colonies in similar 
cases. The Act provided that the Secre- 
tary of State— 

“ May, with or without assigning any reason, 
give or withhold a certificate as he thinks most 
conducive to the public good, and no appeal 
shall lie from his decision.” 

But there was no reason why he should 
not state the grounds upon which the 
objection was based—namely, the pecu- 
liar conditions of the administration of 
Oyprus, which was still part of the Otto- 
man Dominions. Mr. Mavrogordato, in 
his Petition for Naturalization, stated 
that he intended last May to marry an 
English lady; but they did not know if 
he had carried out that laudable inten- 
tion. They did not know his nationality 
of origin, or that of his mother. Mr. 
Mavrogordato has been for over five 
years in the service of the Cyprus Go- 
vernment, and now holds an Inspector- 
ship—or Assistant Inspectorship—of 
Police, an appointment of which a noti- 
fication appeared in Zhe Cyprus Gazette. 
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As such un —— he took an oath of 
service, in which the words quoted in the 
hon. Member’s Question occur; but which 
is limited to service in Cyprus, so long 
as he holds a commission in the military 
police. There are about 28 posts in the 
police (not seven) to which appointments 
are gazetted. 


ADMIRALTY — PROSECUTION OF MR. 
YOUNG TERRY FOR BETRAYAL OF 
OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
any decision has been arrived at as to 
the prosecution of Mr. Young Terry for 
the betrayal of official information; whe- 
ther the Government have come to any 
decision to introduce a Bill in the pre- 
sent Session to bring this and similar 
offences within the scope of the Ciimi- 
nal Law; whether the Admiralty have 
issued, or about to issue, more stringent 
Regulations for the guidance of its offi- 
cials upon the subject, and to further 
secure the country against traitorous 
public servants; and, whether such Re- 
gulations, when issued, will be laid upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorce 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): We 
do not propose to prosecute Mr. Young 
Terry for the offence he has committed. 
Her Majesty’s Government intend, as 
soon as the Business of the House will 
permit, to introduce a Bill for the pur- 
pose of enabling more stringent punish- 
ment to be given for such offences, and 
we are considering what Regulations 
shall be adopted with regard to confi- 
dential matter. The hon. Gentleman 
will see that it will not be advisable to 
lay such Regulations on the Table of 
the House, because the publicity thus 
occasioned might defeat their object. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—JUDICIAL RENTS—RE- 
TURN. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the monthly Re- 
turns fur January and February last of 
judicial rents fixed in Ireland, and the 
quarterly Return, up to 3lst March 
ultimo, of agrarian offences reported to 
the Inspector General of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, will be circulated in 
time for use in the debate of the second 
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reading of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The quar- 
terly Return of agrarian outrages will, 
I hope, be laid on the Table this week. I 
have communicated with the Land Com- 
missioners as to the probable date of the 
presentation of their Reports for January 
and February; but the Question having 
been put on the Paper without Notice, 
I have not been able to get a reply. 
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CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
THE RIOTS AT BELFAST—COLONEL 
FORBES, R.M., AND MR. M‘CARTHY, 
R.M. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, considering the 
importance attached to the Commis- 
sioners on the Belfast riots to local 
knowledge of Belfast in suppressing dis- 
order there, and the length of time 
during which Colonel Forbes, R.M., and 
Mr. M‘Carthy, R.M., have been sta- 
tioned in Belfast, the Government will 
postpone their final decision as to the 
removal of these officials until their en- 
tire scheme for the preservation of social 
order in Belfast is submitted to the 
House ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I under- 
stand that Notice was sent some time 
ago to the two gentlemen in question, 
that they were to be transferred to other 
localities, so that, practically, the final 
decision has been clearly taken. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether, al- 
though the Royal Commissioners in- 
sisted upon the importance of local 
knowledge of Belfast on the part of the 
Resident Magistrates who have to deal 
with disorder there, the Government 
will persist in removing two magistrates 
who have local knowledge and replacing 
them by two magistrates who have 
none; and, whether they will do this 
while postponing action upon all the 
other recommendations of the Commis- 
sion ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I have 
already informed the hon. Gentleman, 
a final decision has already been come 
to—I think nearly two months ago. 

Mr. SEXTON : I beg to give Notice 
that, at the earliest opportunity, I shall, 
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in the name of my constituents, protest 
against the adoption of this course, and 
point out the danger with which it is 
attended. 


Commission. 


MARRIAGES (ATTENDANCE OF 
REGISTRARS) BILL. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether, having re- 
gard to the numerous and strong ob- 
jJections raised against the Marriages 
(Attendance of Registrars) Bill by Non- 
conformist organizations and organs of 
opinion, he intends to press that mea- 
sure ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WesstTer) (Isle of Wight), 
in reply, said, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did intend to persevere with 
the Bill, and the amount of support 
that they had received from many quar- 
ters justified them in the belief that 
there were many of its provisions which 
were such as Nonconformists considered 
of great value. He was fully aware 
that objections from some quarters had 
been raised; and it was in order that 
those objections might be fairly dis- 
cussed that he had himself put down 
a Notice of Motion, which had been 
upon the Paper for three weeks, to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 
Her Majesty’s Government hoped that 
those who had put down Blocking No- 
tices to the Bill would not prevent this 
course being adopted. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION—REPORT 
ON THE CLERICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. PULESTON (Devonport) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is proposed by 
the Royal Commission on the Civil Ser- 
vice to make a preliminary Report, em- 
bodying the views of the Commission on 
the clerical establishment; and, if so, 
whether it is now possible to give some 
indication of the time when such a Re- 
port may be expected ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.) : I under- 
stand that it is not the intention of the 
Civil Establishments Commission to pre- 
sent a preliminary Report on the whole 
of the clerical establishments in the Civil 
Service. They propose, however, as I 
understand, to present a Report on the 
War Office and Admiralty, if possible, 
in the course of this summer. 
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BRITISH GUIANA AND VENEZUELA— 
THE BOUNDARIES QUESTION. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If the British Minister 
at Caracas has arrived in this country ; 
and whether he is prepared to give the 
House any further information with re- 
gard to the boundary question between 
British Guiana and Venezuela, and the 
subsequent cessation of diplomatic re- 
lations; if the Government have ap- 
ase a Consul for the district of the 

uruari, now under the administration 
of Venezuela; and, if he has received 
any information as to the rumoured 
resignation of the President of Venezuela 
(General Guzman Blanco); and, if so, if 
he is aware of the reasons alleged to 
have caused that result ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Information has been 
received at the Foreign Office this after- 
noon that Mr. St. John has arrived in 
this country; but he will not reach 
London for a day or two. I have not at 
present any further information to give 
the House as to the boundary question, 
or the suspension of relations by Vene- 
zuela. That act naturally interrupted 
the proposed appointment of a Consul 
for the district of the Yuruari. No in- 
formation has reached Her Majesty’s 
Government of the resignation by Gene- 
ral Guzman Blanco of the Presidency of 
Venezuela. 


NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES — SET- 
TLEMENT OF THE DISPUTES. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If he can inform the 
House of the nature of the modus vivendi 
submitted by the Dominion Government 
for the settlement of the Anglo-American 
Fisheries Disputes, and also the tenour of 
the reply of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and, further, to inquire whether the 
Canadian proposals have been trans- 
mitted to the United States Government ; 
and, if so, will he be d enough to 
state the nature of the despatch accom- 
panying them ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): As I lately informed 
the House, Iam about to lay upon the 
Table the despatch addressed by Her 
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of Canada. 


Majesty’s Government to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and contain- 
ing proposals for the settlement of the 
differences in regard to the Canadian 
Fisheries. It will be accompanied by 
Papers fully explanatory. I do not think 
that it would be in any way advantageous 
to anticipate those Papers by a state- 
ment of their nature, which might lead 
to misapprehension. The proposals are 
made to the United States by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; but they are in 
harmony with the views of the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, If his 
attention has been called to the danger 
to pedestrians which the new improve- 
ments at Hyde Park Corner have brought 
about ; whether it is a fact that two men 
have been run over opposite Constitution 
Hill in the course of last week ; whether 
cabs are at present permitted to drive 
fast down the Hill; whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the 
existing refuge is erected in a place 
where it is scarcely needed; and, whe- 
ther he will get one or two supple- 
mentary refuges erected, and order that 
special directions be given to the police- 
men on duty to prevent fast driving ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Puiunxet) (Dublin University), in reply, 
said, that since he saw the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question on the Paper, he had 
communicated on the subject with the 

olice authorities, and had been in- 
ormed by them that they knew of only 
one such accident as was mentioned in 
the Question having occurred ; that in 
that case a man was knocked down by 
a hackney carriage; that he was not 
seriously injured; and that he did not 
attach blame to anyone. The question 
of providing additional refuges for the 
new streets at Hyde Park Corner had 
been raised for the first time, so far as 
he knew, by the Question of the hon. 
Member; but he should, of course, 
carefully consider his suggestion. 


DOMINION OF CANADA — MR. 
WILLIAM O’BRIEN. 
Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether there is any truth in the state- 
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ment that the Dominion Government of 
Canada have signified their intention of 
placing Mr. O’Brien under police sur- 
veillance, in the event of his visiting 
Canada for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to the evictions on the Marquess of 
Lansdowne’s estates in Ireland ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Horranp) (Hampstead): The 
Government have no knowledge of the 
circumstance stated in this Question. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to give Notice 
that I shall repeat this Question on 
Thursday. 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL ESTATES. 


Sm SAMUEL WILSON (Portsmouth) 
asked the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether, owing to the very small 
return from the Northern Landed 
Estates of the Greenwich Hospital, he 
will consider the question of selling this 
property, which has greatly lessened in 
value, and is likely to become still 
further depreciated, and of investing 
the money in a more profitable manner 
for the benefit of the seamen of the 
Royal Navy ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Crviz 
Lorp of the Apmrratty) (Sheffield, 
Ecclesall): It has been the settled 
policy of the Admiralty for many years 
to dispose by sale of the landed estates 
of Greenwich Hospital, whenever there 
is a prospect of selling to advantage. 
The greater portion of the estates has 
already been sold, and it is intended to 
dispose of the remainder as opportunity 
offers. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD (IRE- 
LAND)—PROMOTION IN THE OFFICE. 


Dra. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If the following re- 
port is correct :— 


‘* The following promotions have been made 
in the Office of the Local Government Board :— 
Thomas Aiskew Mooney, M.A., LL.D. (Uni- 
versity of Dublin), to be Secretary; D. J. 
Macshearan, B.A. (University of Dublin), to be 
Assistant Secretary ; Robert J. Newel, Barrister- 
at-Law, to be Clerk of the First Class ; and G. 
A. Mason, B.A., LL.D. (University of Dublin), 
to be Private Secretary to the Vice-President of 
the Board ;”’ 


and, whether the Government purpose 
giving preference and promotion in the 
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Irish Office of the Local Government 
Board chiefly to Protestants and gradu- 
ates of the University of Dublin ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The pro- 
motions in the Office of the Local Go- 
vernment Board are determined solely 
on the consideration of the fitness of the 
persons promoted for the post they are 
selected to fill, and the question of creed 
or their place of education have no 
bearing whatever on the appoint- 
ments. 


NAVY ESTIMATES—SPEECH OF LORD 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL AT THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSIC HALL, 
PADDINGTON, 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Whether his attention has been 
called to a speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), delivered at the 
Metropolitan Music Hall last Saturday, 
in which he stated that so strong was 
the pressure he put upon the Admiralty 
that the Admiralty Estimates showed a 
total reduction of not Jessthan £700,000 ; 
whether he has any objection to state in 
respect of what items or class of expen- 
diture such reduction was made; and, 
whether such reduction was solely in 
consequence of the action of the noble 
Lord, or from any other cause ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcr 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): I 
have read with care the speech of my 
noble Friend the Member for South 
Paddington. In that speech my noble 
Friend pointed out the benefit which 
accrues to the National Exchequer if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day 
insists upon the enforcement of economy, 
and urges upon his Colleagues a reduc- 
tion of all superfluous or questionable 
expenditure; and he illustrated his 
argument by pointing out that the Navy 
Estimates of this year show a reduction 
of more than £700,000 compared with 
the expenditure of the preceding year. 
If the hon. Gentleman wishes to know 
the cause and reason of this, if he will 
do me the honour of reading the State- 
ment which I laid on the Table of the 
House, together with the explanations 
accompanying the Vote, he will be in 
possession of all the reasons. 
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ARMY AND NAVY ESTIMATES 
—SPEECH OF LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL AT THE METROPO- 
LITAN MUSIC HALL, PADDINGTON. 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether his attention has been 
called to the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington, de- 
livered at the Metropolitan Music Hall, 
in which he referred to certain reduc- 
tions in the War and Admiralty Esti- 
mates; in respect of what items the re- 
ductions of £170,000 and £500,000 in 
the War Office Estimates were made; 
and, whether such reductions, or either 
of them, notwithstanding his objections 
thereto, were made in consequence of 
the action of the noble Lord, or from 
any other cause ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sransore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): In the speech of my noble 
Friend the Member for South Padding- 
ton, which, of course, we have all read, 
he refers to the two sums mentioned by 
the hon. Member. One of £500,000 
was in respect of certain claims of the 
Egyptian Government for the cost of 
the Egyptian Army; and if the hon. 
Member had followed the debates on 
the subject this Session, he would have 
observed that a final settlement was re- 
cently arrived at with the Egyptian Go- 
vernment, one of the terms of which 
was that the contribution of £200,000 
payable in 1886-7 for the cost of the 
English Army of Occupation was re- 
mitted. The necessary Votes were ac- 
cordingly taken in the Supplementary 
Estimates of last year. As regards the 
sum of £170,000, it is the fact that the 
Estimates framed by my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury, 
then Secretary of State for War, and 
submitted to my noble Friend in De- 
cember last, exceeded by about that sum 
the final Estimates framed by me at the 
end of February. Several Votes were 
altered in amount, according as the 
needs of the Public Service for the pre- 
sent year became more fully ascertained 
and settled. Our further experience 
enabled us to reckon on a lower price of 
provisions than could have been esti- 
mated in December; and we were for- 
tunate enough to receive a windfall in 
the shape of increased appropriations in 
aid. So far as I am concerned, I shall 
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cordially welcome the assistance of my 
noble Friend the Member for South 
Paddington, in or out of Office, in re- 
ducing any items of expenditure which 
can be shown to be unnecessary or ex- 
cessive. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): I would beg to ask 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War, in order to clear up that 
question of £500,000 stated in the Ques- 
tion, which is somewhat illusory as it 
appears on the Paper, Whether it is not 
the case that the £200,000 remitted to 
Egypt, to which he alludes, was included 
in the Supplementary Estimate of the 
War Office of £450,000 odd voted by 
Parliament, and presented to Parlia- 
ment; and, whether the additional sum 
of £559,000, which had been claimed 
by the Egyptian Government, and which 
had been agreed to by the Treasury, 
the War Office, and the Foreign Office, 
before I left the Government, had not 
since been disagreed to by Her Majesty’s 
Government; and, whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did not state on 
the 9th of March, in this House, that 
since he came into Office, the Egyptian 
claims had been reduced by more than 
£500,000 ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) (who replied) said: This 
is a rather complicated Question. I 
think it will be better that I should 
reply to it in connection with a Question 
of a similar nature standing in the name 
of the hon. Member for Mid Lanark 
(Mr. Mason). I think I shall be able 
then to answer the Question of my noble 
Friend. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) inquired 
of the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther he meant that the reduction in the 
Estimates was due to the fuller ascer- 
tainment of the needs of the Public Ser- 
vices, and not to the action of the noble 
Lord ? 


[No reply. } 


IRISH PARLIAMENTARY REPRESEN- 
TATIVES—POLICE SURVEILLANCE. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is the intention 
of the Government, during the Easter 
Recess, to continue the practice of 
placing Irish Parliamentary Repre- 
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sentatives, while visiting their con- 
stituencies, under police surveillance; 
and, whether it is his intention to 
order that a Oonstabulary embryonic 
stenographist shall attend every poli- 
tical meeting as heretofore ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It is not 
the intention of the Government to give 
any special instructions either on the 
subject of police surveillance or report- 
ing of the proceedings at public meet- 
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ings. 

Dr. TANNER: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that, as a rule, when 
Irish Members address their consti- 
tuents they are under police surveil- 
lance ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should be 
sorry to think that any such rule was 
necessary. 


THE SLAVE TRADE (EAST AFRICA)— 
CAPTURE OF SLAVERS. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If the report is true that Her 
Majesty’s ships the Dolphin and Alba- 
tross lately made an important capture 
of slaves and slave dhows near Suakin; 
whether it is a fact that 200 out of 300 
slaves which had started from the inte- 
rior perished on the land passage ; whe- 
ther the captured dhows were furnished 
with free papers from the Government ; 
and, whether any real steps will be 
taken to repress the Slave Trade in the 
vicinity of Suakin ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The information re- 
ferred to in the Question of the hon. 
Member appears to have been received 
by telegraph. No Report of this cap- 
ture, or of the circumstances connected 
with it, has yet been received by the 
Foreign Office or Admiralty. Every 
effort is being made to repress the 
Slave Trade in the vicinity of Suakin, 
and along the coasts of the Red Sea; 
and if the capture mentioned in the 
Question has taken place, it would 
afford evidence that some success is 
attending these efforts. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE POST- 
MASTERSHIP AT BORRIS-IN-OSSORY, 
QUEEN’S COUNTY. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 

Co., Ossory) asked the Postmaster 
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General, Whether the office of Post- 
master at Borris-in-Ossory, Queen’s 
County, is, or is likely to become, 
vacant ; whether the situation is sought 
by a man named Tynan, who is more 
than 70 years of age, and would not be 
able to discharge the duties himself; 
whether it is true that a son of the said 
Tynan was sentenced in the Court at 
Green Street, Dublin, to nine months’ 
imprisonment for stealing money from 
his master’s till while in his employ- 
ment as shop assistant; and, whether, 
under these circumstances, he will con- 
sider whether the post could be given 
to some more suitable candidate ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): The 
Post Office at Borris-in-Ossory, is 
vacant, and will shortly be reported to 
the Treasury with whomthe nomination ~ 
will rest; I will, however, take care that 
a suitable person is appointed. No ap- 
plication from a man named Tynan has 
reached the Post Office. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—LOSS OF THE 
“KAPUNDA.” 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) asked the Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, Whether, in view of the re- 
sult of the inquiry into the loss of the 
Kapunda, he purposes taking any steps 
by which negligent disregard of Sailing 
Regulations may be prevented for the 
future; whether it is a fact that the 
single women on board the Kapunds 
were locked in their berths on the night 
of the collision, and were consequently 
drowned without the possibility of 
escape ; and, whether it is a custom on 
emigrant ships to lock single women in 
their berths during the night; and, if 
such be the case, whether he will con- 
sider what precautions of an alternative 
character may be taken, and direct ac- 
cordingly ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Dez Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
In the case of the collision between the 
Ada Melmore and the Kapunda, the Board 
of Trade have already given instructions 
for the prosecution of the Master of the 
Ada Melmore for not carrying side-lights 
in accordance with the International 
Regulations for preventing collisions at 
sea. The single women on board the 
Kapunda were not locked in their berths. 
What was locked was the door of the 
compartment in which the single women 
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were carried. This door is locked bythe ; 
matrop in charge of them, and can be 

unlocked and opened immediately in | 
ease of necessity. The Regulation re- 
quiring the matron to lock up the single 
women’s quarters at night is a Regula- 
tion made by the Crown Agents for the | 
Colonies. It has for many years been 
the practice to lock the door of the single 
women’s compartment at night in the 
case of ships carrying emigrants to the 
British Colonies ; and it isdone for their 
own protection, and no complaints or ob- 
jections have ever reached the Board of 
Trade. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
SENTENCE ON R. COMERFORD AT 
BELFAST—CUMULATIVESENTENCES. } 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked | 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- | 
partment, with reference to the case of | 
Robert Comerford, who was sentenced | 
to 29 months’ imprisonment, with hard 
labour, by the magistrates presiding at 
the Belfast Police Court, on 2Ist July 
last, for having assaulted five policemen 
who were at the time taking him a pri- 
soner to the police barrack, and where 
this assault was dealt with as five sepa- 
rate offences, Whether it is the practice 
in England to pass cumulative sentences 
in such cases, or to treat the charges as 
constituting one offence only ; and, whe- 
ther Justices at Petty Sessions in Eng- 
land have power to sentence a prisoner, 
on conviction of any one offence, to a 
longer term than six months’ imprison- 
ment ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): By 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, 
magistrates are not allowed in England to 
impose on any person for several assaults 
committed on the same occasion cumula- 
tive sentences of imprisonment exceed- 
ing six months in the whole. Before 
that statute, I apprehend that each 
assault on a different person was a sepa- 
rate offence, for which, both by law and 
in practice, magistrates could award 
separate and cumulative sentences. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I wish to ask the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, now that we are given to under- 
stand that it is impossible for a magis- 
trate in England to give 29 months’ 
sentence, whether he will take care that 
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under the provisions of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill sentences shall not 
be cumulative ? 


[No reply. ] 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
KELLY, CLERK OF PETTY SESSIONS 
AT TOOMEBRIDGE. 


Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Mr. Kelly, 
Clerk of Petty Sessions at Toomebridge, 
County Antrim, when appointed two 
years ago, gave an undertaking in 
writing that he would reside in the dis- 
trict before he was elected by the magis- 
trates; whether the said Mr. Kelly has 
recently been appointed Clerk of Petty 
Sessions for the district of Mahera and 
Magherafelt, and whether he will now 
be able to fulfil his engagement; and, 
whether he is aware that serious public 
inconvenience will result from there being 
only one clerk in these three populous 
districts, the extremes of which are so 
far distant from each other, and situated 
in different counties ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr.A.J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): This Ques- 
tion appears on the Paper without No- 
tice, and it cannot be answered without 
reference to Ireland for inquiry. 


COASTGUARD AND LIFEBOAT STA- 
TIONS—TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICA- 
TION. 

CotoneL LAURIE (Bath) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
the Government have under their con- 
sideration a scheme for placing the 
Coastguard and Lifeboat Stations of the 
United Kingdom in direct telegraphic 
communication, with a view to more 
prompt assistance to vessels in distress 
and the saving of life; and whether the 
lighthouses along and off the coast could 
be included in the scheme ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gxorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): A pro- 
posal for placing certain of the Coast- 
guard Stations in closer telegraphic com- 
munication with the main Telegraph 
Stations has been receiving the atten- 
tion of the Admiralty, and is now under 
consideration. The Admiralty have no 
jurisdiction over the lighthouses and 
vessels on the coast, or over the life- 
boats and their arrangements. 
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SOUTH AFRICA —THE BECHUANA- 
LAND COMMISSION. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he has received any Memorial 
from Mankaroane, the Chief of the 
Batlapins, regarding the decisions of 
the Bechuana-Land Commission ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hotxianp) (Hampstead): A Me- 
morial has been received. The Chief 
complains that the Land Commission 
declined to recognize certain land grants 
which had been made by him in favour 
of Europeans, including some of the 
best waters allotted to the tribe. The 
Memorial, which is dated June, 1886, is 
in the handwriting of a Mr. Donovan, 
who styles himself legal adviser and 
agent to Mankaroane, and who is the 
person chiefly interested in these grants. 
I do not consider that this is a matter 
affecting Mankaroane’s personal in- 
terest; and I have replied that no suffi- 
cient reason has been shown for the re- 
versing of the action of the Land Com- 
mission. 


POST OFFICE CONTRACTS — BRANCH 
DAY MAIL FROM ABERDEEN TO KEITH, 
Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether it is the 
case that the Post Office Authorities re- 
cently agreed to pay £2,600 per annum 
for running a branch mail from Aber- 
deen to Keith, in connection with the 
down London Day Mail; and, if so, on 
what grounds they refuse to accelerate 
the Day Mail from Perth to Wick and 
Thurso, which carries a heavier mail, 
and serves a much larger population ? 
Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): The 
train from Aberdeen to Keith was put 
on to secure two objects—the including 
of the night mails from Edinburgh and 
Glasgow in the first delivery of letters, 
and the establishing of a through post 
from Aberdeen to Inverness, so forming 
a connecting link with the far North. I 
have been unable to entertain the ques- 
tion of accelerating the Day Mail from 
Perth to Wick and Thurso, because the 
expense of serving the district is already 
so large in proportion to the revenue 
from the correspondence, that further 
outlay is not warranted. Every case of 
this kind must be dealt with on its 
merits; and, in any comparison, it is 
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necessary to take into account all the 
circumstances. 


EGYPT — SIR HENRY DRUMMOND 
WOLFF'S MISSION—NEUTRALIZA- 
TION OF EGYPT AND THE SUEZ 
CANAL. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can give the House 
some information as to the present state 
of the negotiations with which Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff is charged ; and, whe- 
ther, having regard to the anticipations 
expressed some weeks ago by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government as to the progress of 
those negotiations, ke can fix a probable 
date for the termination of a Mission 
which has much exceeded the duration 
originally contemplated for it, and in- 
volves a very large annual expenditure ? 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it is correct that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have submitted proposals to the 
Sultan of Turkey and the European 
Powers, through the agency of Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, for the neu- 
tralization of Egypt and the Suez Canal ; 
if so, will he be good enough to inform 
the House the general tenour of the pro- 
posals, and what prospect there is, if 
any, of their being approved and rati- 
fied ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercvusson) (Man- 
chester, E.): The discussion of the pro- 
posals made to the Sublime Porte by 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, with a 
view to an ulterior Convention respect- 
ing Egypt, has continued in such a 
manner as to promise a favourable re- 
sult; but it is impossible to give a pro- 
bable date for the termination of his 
Mission, because unlooked-for difficulties 
might occur, and the speed at which the 
negotiations may progress does not de- 
pend on ourselves. The advantages 
which it is hoped to attain are so con- 
siderable that I believe that the House 
will not think the cost incommensurate. 
I have to add, with reference to the 
Question of the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland as to the general tenour of the 
proposals, that it could neither conduce 
to their success, nor be in accordance 
with practice, to make a statement of 
their purport beyond what has been 
already stated on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ? 
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Mr. BRYCE: In consequence of the 
answer just given, I beg to give Notice 
that I shall refer to this question after 
Easter. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): Has the cost of Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff's Mission not ap- 
proached something like £40,000 al- 
ready ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: No, Sir; 
nothing like that sum. 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE MEDICAL STAFF. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, What 
is the rank of officers belonging to the 
Medical Staff in India under six years 
service ; do they receive such allowances 
as are allowed to officers of the rank of 
Captain or of the rank of Subaltern ; 
are they the only officers with British 
troops in India who do not receive the 
allowances of their rank (officers hold- 
ing brevet rank excepted) ; and, whether 
such officers, in consequence of the 
claims appertaining to relative rank 
not being observed, suffer a loss of 
£110 per annum ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: The 
rank of these officers is that of Surgeon. 
Their allowances are more than those 
of Subalterns, but less than those of 
Captains; after six years they are more 
than those of Captains. They do receive 
the allowances of their rank. There are 
no claims appertaining to relative rank, 
and no loss is suffered. 


HARBOUR LOANS—SECURITY ON 
LOCAL RATES. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, In what manner it is intended to 
give increased facilities to localities to 
offer their local rates, by way of col- 
lateral security, to the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners for loans to carry 
out harbour works; and, whether the 
Government will consent to give effect 
to the recommendation of the Harbour 
Accommodation Committee, that a small 
Commission of Experts should be ap- 
pointed to complete their labours ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, that legislation would be necessary 
in order to enable localities interested 
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in harbour works to offer their local 
rates by way of collateral security to 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners. 
It was hoped that these legislative facili- 
ties would be provided by a clause in 
the Public Works Loan Bill. The Go- 
vernment were unable to assent to the 
appointment of a small Commission of 
experts, as proposed by the Harbour 
Accommodation Committee. He begged 
to refer the right hon. Member to an- 
swers given to similar Questions on the 
30th of March and 23rd of July, 1885. 
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TENANT FARMERS (WALES). 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Government is prepared 
to afford to the tenant farmers of Wales 
facilities to buy their holdings by means 
of Government loans, on terms similar 
to those which the Government makes 
to landlords to redeem the tithe rent- 
charge upon the land ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): No, 
Sir; no representations have yet been 
made to Her Majesty’s Government, by 
either owners or occupiers, which would 
lead them to believe that any special 
facilities are desired, or are necessary, 
to enable the owner to sell, or the tenant 
to buy, his holding in Wales, and they 
are not, therefore, prepared to sanction 
any exceptional land legislation for 
Wales. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—THE WHITEBOY ACTS 
AND LATER STATUTES. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, in addition to the 
reprinting of the Whiteboy Acts, he will 
cause the following Acts of Parliament 
mentioned in the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill to be reprinted and 
distributed—namely, Peace Preservation 
(Ireland) Act, 1881; Peace Preservation 
(Ireland) Act, 1886; Juries Procedure 
(Ireland) Act, 1876; Petty Sessions 
(Ireland) Act, 1851; and such portion of 
the 6 &7 Will. IV.,c. 13, as relates to the 
appointment of Resident Magistrates ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smita) (Strand, Westminster): My 
right hon. Friend (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
undertook to lay on the Table a sum- 
mary of the provisions of the Whiteboy 
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Aets so far as they related to the Bill 
before the House, and that summary is 
in preparation. The Acts quoted by the 
hon. Member are all on the Table of the 
House, and can be found without diffi- 
cnlty; and it would be unusual and 
expensive to reprint all the Acts men- 
tioned in the Bill before the House. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to reprint the Act of Will. IV. 
with respect to Resident Magistrates. 
It would not involve much expense. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I[ think, Sir, the 
House is familiar with its provisions. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
any objection to including in the reprint 
a list of the Acts which amended or 
altered in any way the Whiteboy 
Acts ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, he should be glad to 
put that list down. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
asked, whether all the Acts relating to 
the Whiteboy Acts, so far as they re- 
ferred to the new Criminal Amendment 
Law, would be placed on the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR thought it 
would probably be more convenient that 
a summary should be placed on the 
Table. [‘‘No, no.”] It was merely 
a question of public expense ; and if the 
House preferred that they should be 
given it should be done. 
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CRIME (ENGLAND AND WALES)—BOY- 
COTTING AND INTIMIDATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


Mr. NEWNES (Cambridge, E., New- 
market) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the Government in- 
tend to take any steps to prevent Boy- 
cotting and intimidation in England. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
not aware that either Boycotting or 
intimidation exists in England; and, 
therefore, it is unnecessary to take any 
steps in the matter. 

Mr. NEWNES said, that, in con- 
sequence of the answer just given by 
the First Lord of the Treasury, he would, 
on an early day, call attention to the 

revalence of Boycotting and intimi- 
ation in England, and move a Reso- 
lution, 
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POST OFFICE—FREE POSTAGE TO THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON EXHIBITION. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
To what extent, and to what persons, 
the Treasury has allowed free postage 
in connection with any of the South 
Kensington Exhibitions held otherwise 
than under Royal Commission; and, 
who is responsible for granting such 
allowance ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): Free 
inland postage was allowed on the offi- 
cial correspondence of the Commis- 
sioners for the International Fisheries 
and Health Exhibitions in 1883 and 
1884. In each case an individual officer 
of the Commission was deputed to cer- 
tify the official character of the corre- 
spondence, free postage being limited 
to letters bearing the official stamp. 
Through a misunderstanding as to the 
precedents of the Paris Exhibition of 
1878 and previous Commissions, the 
account opened by the Post Office with 
the Fisheries and Health Exhibitions 
was regarded as a non-paying account. 
In 1884 the late Mr. Fawcett called 
special attention to this matter, with 
a view of preventing further conces- 
sions of a like character. The Post 
Office was responsible in 1883 and 1884 
for the course taken as to the Fisheries 
and Health Exhibitions. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, whether 
free postage had been granted to per- 
sons connected with the Imperial In- 
stitute ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No; it has 
not. 


DEFENCE OF THE EGYPTIAN FRON- 
TIER.— UNAUTHORIZED EXPENDI- 
TURE. 

Mr. MASON (Lanark, Mid) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, with 
reference to the following statement 
made by the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), in an address to his con- 
stituents on Saturday :— 


“T had to deal with an estimate which was 
presented by the War Office, amounting to 
over half a million of money for expenditure 
incurred in connection with the defence of the 


Egyptian Frontier. That expenditure had 


been incurred without the knowledge of the 
War Office, without the knowledge of the 
Treasury, without the sanction of Parliament, 
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and I utterly declined to have anything what- 

ever to do with it, or to admit it in any way. 

- . «+ Well, in comes my successor, who, the 

moment this estimate was ps pener to him, 

took just the same view as I did, exactly. . . . . 

Consequently, the Government have never 
resented that Estimate to the House of 
ommons ;” 


whether the Government have repu- 
diated their liability to pay this Esti- 
mate; whether they have called upon 
the Egyptian Government to pay the 
money; and, whether it has been paid; 
and, if so, by whom ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Surrn) 
(Strand, Westminster): A preliminary 
Estimate or statement of claim made by 
the Egyptian Government for upwards 
of £500,000 had been under the con- 
sideration of the Treasury and the War 
Office for expenditure incurred in con- 
nection with the defence of the Egyp- 
tian Frontier. The late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
objected strongly to admitting any lia- 
bility on the part of this country for 
such expenditure; and I may say for 
myself, as Secretary of State for War, 
that I never admitted that liability, but 
finally, as my noble Friend has stated, 
he gave way on the point; but I may 
remark that the Report of General 
Stephenson on these claims only left 
Cairo on December 22. When the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) came into Office, the Govern- 
ment once more carefully considered the 
matter, and came to the conclusion that 
there was only a portion of this expen- 
diture which had been incurred with 
the authority of the Representatives of 
England in Egypt, and for which this 
country could fairly be held liable. In 
respect of that portion, the Egyptian 
Government has been reimbursed by 
the remission of the Capitation Grant of 
£200,000, payable by Egypt to England, 
for the year 1886-7, and Votes for this 
amount have, as the hon. Member will 
recollect, been recently agreed to by 
this House. For the remainder of the 
£500,000 the English Government has 
declined any liability, with the exception 
vf the Vote for the garrison at Suakin. 
In answer to the latter part of the hon. 
Member’s Question, I may say that the 
English Government has not called upon 
the Egyptian Government to pay this 
sum, as the money had already been 
paid out of the funds at the disposal ‘of 


Mr. Mason 
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the Egyptian Government. With regard 
to the Question of my noble Friend the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, I have 
to say that the reduction in the Sup- 
plementary Estimates did amount to 
£500,000, as he stated. Of that amount 
some £200,000 was due to the reduction 
in the amount of the deficiency estimated 
in December on ordinary War Depart- 
ment Votes for the year, which it was 
found could be effected in the interval 
between December and March. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Where is 
this English Government that the right 
hon. Gentleman has spoken of? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am not aware 
of the object of the hon. Member’s 
Question. The English Government is 
in England, and the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is in Egypt. 

Dr. CLARK: It is the British Go- 
vernment, and not the English Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman state whether 
any of the reductions were due to causes 
independent of those which led to the 
retirement of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington f 


[No reply. } 


PARLIAMENT — SITTINGS AND AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE—THE 
EASTER RECESS. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, in 
regard to Easter, and in consideration 
of the serious inconvenienve caused to 
hon. Members as to uncertainty and the 
shortness of the Recess, especially such 
as represent constituencies in distant 
parts, If the Government will reconsider 
their resolution to defer the adjournment 
of the House until so late a date as 
Thursday ; and, if so, to what date it 
is proposed that the House shall stand 
adjourned? The hon. Member further 
asked, Whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man would consent not to take the 
Division on the second reading of the 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill 
till Monday, the 18th, as he thought 
it would be for the convenience of many 
hon. Members if he could give that 
assurance ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster) : Sir, it is 
my wish, on the part of the Government, 
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to make such arrangements with regard 
to the Sittings of the House as may be 
most convenient to all sections of the 
House; but we have our own sense of 
the duty that is incumbent upon us; and 
I am unable, therefore, to give the hon. 
Gentleman any hope that the Govern- 
ment will be able to reconsider the 
decision which they have already an- 
nounced to the House. But I under- 
stand that it would be for the conve- 
nience of the House that a Morning 
Sitting should be held on Thursday, 
and that the House should adjourn in 
sufficient time for hon. Gentlemen to 
catch the afternoon and evening trains. 
If that is the wish, and an understand- 
ing can be arrived at, I shall be exceed- 
ingly glad to offer every facility, so far 
as the Government are concerned, for 
that purpose. The hon. Gentleman will 
understand that it is necessary an 
understanding should be arrived at in 
order to carry out thearrangement. As 
to the date of the Division, I should 
desire to consult the convenience of all 
sections of the House on that subject; 
but I must remark that the date which 
the hon. Member named is a very late 
date, having regard to the very serious 
amount of work that is before us during 
the present Session, and the small 
amount of work that we have yet been 
able to accomplish. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he could not promise 
not to take any other Business except 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill in the Easter week ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I cannot under- 
take todo that. The Government think 
it is their duty to proceed de die in diem 
with the Criminal Law Amendment 
(Ireland) Bill as the first Business of 
the House until the second reading is 
obtained; but there may be matters of 
subsidiary or comparatively small im- 
portance that might be taken after the 
discussion of that Bill with advantage 
to the country. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman, whe- 
ther he would, as usual, move the ad- 
journment of the House over Good 
Friday at the commencement of Public 
Business on Thursday ? 

Mr. W, H. SMITH: The usual course 
will be followed. 
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COMMITTEE ON NAVY ESTIMATES— 
THE ORDER OF REFERENCE. 

Apmirat FIELD (Sussex, East- 
\bourne) asked the First Lord of the 
'Treasury, Whether, on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government, he will consent 
to the Order of Reference to the Com- 
mittee on Navy Estimates being so 
framed as to invite an expression of 
opinion by the said Committee, after 
evidence had and obtained, as to the 
sufficiency or otherwise of our existing 
Naval Force for the requirements of the 
Empire, in view of a possible combina- 
tion of Naval Powers against this coun- 
try in any future war, seeing that much 
uneasiness prevails in the country upon 
the subject, and that the opinion of the 





most competent naval authorities is in 
direct conflict with official statements on 
| this most important question ? 
| Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sir) (Strand, Westminster): My hon. 
‘and gallant Friend proposes to include 
|in a Reference to a Commission ques- 
| tions of policy which belong entirely to 
'the Government of the day, and for 
which they must always be responsible. 
I am unable to consent to any such 
course. The Government must continue 
to be held solely responsible for asking 
from Parliament such provision as thoy 
may deem necessary for the security of 
the country. 


IRISH LAND LAW BILL—LEASE- 
HOLDERS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I wish to ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland, Whether he can say anything 
to allay the alarm and apprehension 
created amongst many perpetuity and 
other leaseholders in Ireland by the ap- 
pearance of the coming measure? Is it 
intended to make leaseholders who have 
not paid a fine compulsorily present ten- 
ants, and thereby subject them to all 
the provisions which enable the land- 
lord to apply to resume the holding; 
and is it intended to apply to lease- 
holders who do not desire to become 
present tenants ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): If the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber reads the Ist clause of the Bill he 
will see that it does not apply to per- 
petuity leaseholders, 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman answer the 
Question ? Is it intended to make lease- 
holders present tenants in any case 
against their will, except in cases where 
they have paid fines for their leases; 
and is it intended that the landlord shall 
have power to apply to resume the hold- 
ings ? 

Mr. HOLMES: The Question is a 
very complicated one, and I must ask 
that it shall be placed on the Paper. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge): I should like to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he can inform the House when the 
Budget is likely to be introduced? Per- 
haps I may be allowed to add that very 
great inconvenience is being caused in 
all commercial quarters owing to the 
delay in this matter. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): I greatly 
regret the delay which has arisen in the 
production of the Budget. We are ex- 
tremely anxious that it should be intro- 
duced, and I think I have already stated 
that as soon as we have obtained the 
second reading of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, my right hon. Friend 
will explain the Budget. 


THE NEW EDUCATION CODE, 1887. 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO TRE ADDRESS. 


Tue COMPTROLLER or rue 
HOUSEHOLD (Lord Arrnvur Hitt) 
reported Her Majesty’s Answer to the 
humble Address of the 24th day of 
March last, as followeth :— 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

I have received your Address praying that 
the 91st Article of the Education Code, 1887, 
be amended. 

The matter on which you have expressed a 
wish is one of grave importance, upon which 
the Royal Commission now sitting is engaged 
in collecting Evidence, especially with reference 
to the principle hitherto applied by the Educa- 
tion Department to cases of this kind. 

When that Commission have made their Re- 
port, the suggestion contained in your Address 
will be carefully considered, together with the 
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Report; and, if My Committee of Council on 
Education should be of opinion that any alte- 
rations in the Education Code can be made by 
which they will be better adapted to meet the 
Educational requirements of My People, such 
alterations shall be duly laid before you. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o —— 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—{Butt 217.] 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. [FIRST NIGHT. | 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Sr BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
(Oxfordshire, Banbury), in rising to 
move the following Amendment :— 

‘That this House, being of opinion that the 
Bill, if it should become law, will tend to in- 
crease disorder in Ireland, and to endanger the 
Union between that Country and the other parts 
of the Empire, declines to proceed further with 
the said Bill.” 
said, he had seldom hitherto, when great 
Imperial questions were brought before 
the House, deemed it to be his duty to 
take part in the debate, but had been 
content to give his vote in accordance 
with what he believed to be the interest 
of the country. But his experience had 
convinced him that in some of the votes 
which he had given in support of excep- 
tional laws for Ireland he ‘iad been mis- 
led; and it was for this reason that he 
thought it was his duty not to give simply 
a silent vote on the present occasion. 
The Bill before the House would deprive 
Ireland of one of the Constitutional 
guarantees which prevailed in every 
other part of this Empire, of which we 
were proud, and which other civilized 
nations had been glad to copy from us. 
To deal with Ireland by these excep- 
tional measures had been a mistake, and 
it was time we should adopt another 
and better course. The Government 
called upon them now to pass this Bill, 
for which no case had been made out, 
and with regard to which very imperfect 
information had been forthcoming. He 
thought he was accurate in stating that 
the Bill rested on two speeches—one by 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and the uther by the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer. The anecdotes, to 


repeat the phrase of the former right | 


hon. Gentleman, had been shown by 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland to be, in 
many instances, altogether unfounded. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
assumed that the facts in support of the 
Bill were matters of common knowledge. 
This was the situation, and on this ground 
they were asked to apply this Bill to Ire- 
land. Only one serious case of Boycott- 
ing had been quoted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and this was given as 
a specimen of what was occurring in Ire- 
land. He thought he might say in pass- 
ing, and in reference to an answer given 
by the First Lord of the Treasury, that 
they, the English Members, also knew 
something of Boycotting. The First 
Lord of the Treasury had stated with 
perfect confidence that there was no 
Boycotting or intimidation in England. 
He did not hesitate to say that in the 
county he represented he could state 
cases of Boycotting, and Boycotting as 
atrocious as any of those brought before 
the House by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as reasons for passing this 
Bill. With regard to intimidation, hon. 
Members around him could also say 
something about intimidation. The poor 
agricultural labourers in the counties 
during the severe winter had reason to 
know that intimidation prevailed in Eng- 
land as well as in Ireland. As to the 
cases brought forward by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, probably they 
would hear something more about them 
before the debate terminated; but he 
should like to say that he had official in- 
formation which did not agree with the 
information supplied by the Chief Secre- 
tary. He would read one or two ex- 
tracts only, which gave a different ac- 
count altogether as to the state of Ire- 
land. Those extracts were from an 
authority which would be recognized 
by the Party opposite. The noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), speaking not so long 
ago, said that he— 

‘*Saw nothing unsatisfactory—nothing spe- 
cially alarming—in the state of Ireland. There 
was a great deal of popular excitement, a good 
deal of disorder and violent speaking; but in 
spite of all prophecies Ireland was at that 
moment practically free from crime.’ 


They were told that “crime had been 
reduced;” that it was ‘‘in a normal 
condition, and below its normal condi- 
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_ tion.” Then they were informed by the 


— Lord that there was a certain 
school of political equitation iall 
vognunsiaiell le The Tines, which pesaistel 
in adopting a line with regard to Ireland 
which consisted in continually jobbin 
it in the mouth, hitting it over the hea 
with the whip, digging it in the side 
with the spurs—a method, said the 
noble Lord, which had laid rider after 
rider in the ditch. That was his descrip- 
tion of the state of Ireland, and of the 
proposal to cure it by coercion, in the 
debate on the Address at the end of 
January. He was bound to say that 
the noble Lord had recently given them 
a somewhat different account; but where 
had his later official knowledge been 
obtained? It could not have been ac- 
quired since he left Office, and therefore 
it must have been obtained before that 
event. But the memory of the noble 
Lord was proverbially treacherous, 
and he (Sir Bernhard Samuelson) pre- 
ferred to take the noble Lord’s state- 
ments of official information in January 
to his recollections of that official infor- 
mation in April. The noble Lord now 
told them the Bill must be passed in its 
entirety. There were rumours that cer- 
tain clauses in the Bill were to be aban- 
doned; but the noble Lord said— 
** Unless you pass the Bill in its entirety 
you will have done nothing;” and he 
added— 

“IT say, from what I know, that within a 
month or two of passing this Bill, once more 
peace and order will reign, and true liberty will 
prevail in Ireland.” 

The peace and order that would be 
brought about by this Bill would be 
such as prevailed when the historic an- 
nouncement was made that ‘order 
reigns in Warsaw.” This was the first 
time during the 87 years of the Union 
that it had been proposed that trial by 
jury should be not suspended, but per- 
manently abrogated, in Ireland. It was 
the first time during the 700 years, since 
the conquest of Ireland, that it had 
been proposed that Irishmen accused of 
offences in their own country should be 
brought to this country to be tried—to 
a country which Irish peasants regarded 
as being to all intents a foreign coun- 
try. Acorresponding state of things in 
other countries had not produced a 
similar proposal. In Sicily it had 
been equally impossible, owing to the 
prejudices of the population to obtain 
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verdicts; but he had not heard that 
Sicilians were removed to Naples, Rome, 
or Milan to be tried; and yet the differ- 
ences of race were far less than they are 
between the people of Ireland and the 
people of England. There was no defi- 
nition of the legal qualification to be 
required of one of the two Resident 
Magistrates before whom certain cases 
were tobe tried. The Government took 
credit for not having made the Bill ap- 
plicable to political offences; but was 
it possible to draw the line? And if it 
were possible he believed that the day 
was not fardistant when political offences 
would have to be avowedly dealt with 
in the same manner as the prisent Bill 
dealt with the offences to which it was 
supposed to be limited. He felt con- 
vinced that the Government could not 
stop at the proposed limit. They would 
be compelled to apply the same rule to 
political offences, and then trial by jury in 
Ireland, or, at least, by Irish juries, would 
be entirely abrogated. It was his firm 
conviction that the disease was too deeply 
seated to be cured by measures like this, 
and the remedy must be sought else- 
where. We had passed many measures 
that were intended for the benefit of 
Ireland ; but we had not passed that for 
which the people of Ireland had persist- 
ently asked, and that was a measure to 
give them self-government. And how 
had we governed Ireland, even when 
exceptional measures were not in opera- 
tion? Our ordinary government of Ire- 
land had been well described by the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), who said it 
was a system founded on the bayonets of 
30,000 men encamped permanently in a 
hostile country; that it resembled Rus- 
sia’s government of Poland and the 
government of Venice under Austrian 
rule; that Irish officials were appointed 
by a foreign Government withoutashadow 
of representative authority. He went on 
to say that the time had come to reform 
altogether the absurd and _ irritating 
anachronism known as Dublin Castle; 
that that was the work to which the new 
Parliamentshould be called; and that by 
doing that work it would best promote 
the true interests of the United King- 
dom. The right hon. Gentleman further 
said in the same speech that the alterna- 
tive was to ‘“‘renew the dreary experi- 
ment of repressive legislation,’ and 
asked— 


Sir Bernhard Samuelson 
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“Ts it not discreditable that it is only by un- 
Constitutional means we are able to secure peace 
and order in one portion of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions ?”’ 


It was to be regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not set his hand to 
the work which he himself said was the 
work that the new Parliament ought to 
perform. Instead of doing that, he 
was content once more to ‘renew the 
dreary experiment of repressive legis- 
lation.”” Until another and a better 
way was adopted, we should have no 
peace or order in Ireland. The inevit- 
able effect of the passing of the Bill on 
the influence of the Nationalist Leaders 
would be to diminish that influence for 
good and to increase it for evil. Hoe 
could only hope that the leaders and the 
people would put restraint on them- 
selves. If he were an Irishman, he did 
not know whether, even at his age, he 
should be able to put upon himself the 
restraint he was hoping for from others, 
and he could only pray that his fears 
might not be realized. In any case, it 
was clear that the mere passing of the 
Bill would render more difficult the 
future task of bringing about harmony 
between the peoples of the two coun- 
tries. He was aware that any resistance 
which he and those who thought with 
him might offer to thisill-fated Bill could, 
in the present state of Parties, have but 
little effect ; but, notwithstanding this, 
he felt it his duty to protest against its 
passing; and he, therefore, moved the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle) said that, taking as he did 
precisely the same view of the probable 
effect of the Coercion Bill on Ireland 
as his hon. Friend who had just sat 
down (Sir Bernhard Samuelson), he had 
much pleasure in seconding the Amend- 
ment against the second reading. The 
Government had incurred a grave and 
serious responsibility in endeavouring to 
rule Ireland by a special Criminal Law, 
rather than in accordance with the 
wishes of the majority of its people. He 
would admit that those who opposed 
the Bill also took upon themselves a 
grave responsibility, as every ‘word 
spoken against the Bill in the House 
would weaken its operation if it were 
really necessary. But he believed the 
Government was adopting the wrong 
course to prevent the increase of dis- 
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loyalty in Ireland, and they were adopt- 
ing a course that could end only in in- 
creased disaster, disunion, and disloyalty. 
The plan of coercion for the government 
of Ireland had been tried 86 times since 
the Act of Union, little more than three- 

uarters of a century ago, and each time 
it had failed. The difficulty of govern- 
ing Ireland was increased by every at- 
tempt we made to govern it by force, 
and in his belief it was doomed to a 
further failure when this Bill was passed. 
In his political life he had seen five or 
six Governments shipwrecked on the 
question of ruling Ireland, and signs 
were not wanting of another impending 
shipwreck upon the same rock. The 
controversy ought to be brought to a 
close; but he did not believe it could be 
brought to an end by force ofarms. He 
believed that the true remedy and the 
only remedy was moral suasion, and 
that could only be effective by governing 
the people according to the will of the 
majority. There had been too many 
accusations of inconsistency hurled 
across the floor of the House, and, 
what was more painful still, too many 
between sections of the Opposition. It 
was very painful to him to see the 
two great Parties in the State in such 
thorough disagreement on this question, 
and still more painful to see those whom 
he was in the habit of looking upon as 
the Leaders of the Liberal Party dis- 
agreeing among themselves on the sub- 
ject. There must be an end to these 
tu quogue arguments. Bidding for the 
Irish vote might be not only detrimental 
to the interests of Party, but even dan- 
gerous to the interests of our common 
country and of Ireland. It gave the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) the 
opportunity of playing upon both 
Parties, and he believed the hon. Mem- 
ber had played upon both Parties in a 
manner which was highly dangerous. 
He believed the question could only be 
solved by dealing with Ireland as they 
ought to deal with a people of intelli- 
gence and capacity who were capable of 
organizing and governing their own 
country for the advantage of their own 
people. This Bill brought in by the 
Government was both so bitter and 
fierce in its character that he could 
hardly find words to describe it, and it 
contained provisions which were pro- 
= for the first time in the history of 

ish coercive legislation, With refer- 
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ence to the examination of witnesses 
under the Bill, he could imagine nothing 
more detrimental to the interests of law 
and justice than that, on the fiat of the 
Attorney General, a Resident Magistrate 
might be directed to examine persons on 
oath ; that the witness should not be ex- 
cused from answering, on the ground 
that he might incriminate himself, and 
that he should be liable to indictment 
for perjury if he told a lie. This power 
was not to be confined to one district, 
but was to apply to the whole of 
Ireland. The powers to be given to 
the Lord Lieutenant to proclaim par- 
ticular districts, and to suppress, after 
Proclamation, any association or meet- 
ing which he “ believed” to be dan- 
gerous, were other features of the Bill 
which he condemned; while another 
objectionable part of the measure was 
the peremptory power which it gave of 
the search for arms in a proclaimed dis- 
trict. This Bill further differed, he be- 
lieved, from all previous Coercion Acts 
by the insertion of provisions relating to 
the crimes created with the Whiteboy 
Acts, although the penalties under those 
Acts were not revision; and of all the Acts 
that had been inflicted upon the people 
of Ireland he had ever had the oppor- 
tunity of reading, the Whiteboy Acts 
were the most bloody in their operation. 
They were repealed in 1831, and were to 
be revived in 1887. Under them the 
offence of sending a threatening letter 
was punishable by death, and in every 
respect the Acts were most tyrannical 
and severe. They were, in short, the 
memory of a hateful system of legisla- 
tion which bad been brought to bear on 
the country. In those circumstances, he 
was prepared to take his stand on the 
logical position laid down a short time 
since in that House by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), who 
described that position as declining 
to add to the stringency of the 
Criminal Law in Ireland until all other 
remedies have failed. He was unable, 
therefore, to vote for a Bill of the 
kind until he was fully assured, in his 
own mind, that all other methods of 
dealing honestly and justly with Ireland 
had failed, and had had no effect what- 
ever. During the whole time he (Sir 
Joseph Pease) had been in the House, 
he was never more disappointed and dis- 
satisfied with a case than with that 
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which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland endeavoured 
to make out as to the necessity for the 
Bill. The case he made out was glaringly 
insufficient; and if, as he stated, there 
was urgent necessity for it, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
been fortified by the production of proof 
of a serious increase of crime; but he 
showed nothing of the kind, and gave 
the House very few statistics. In fact, 
there had beenadecreaseofcrime. Hehad 
read many of the charges of the Judges ; 
but those charges were based on docu- 
ments which he had never seen and 
which the House had never seen. The 
right hon. Gentleman told the House 
that there were 836 persons then Boy- 
cotted ; but, from all that he (Sir Joseph 
Pease) had read in Zhe Times, he should 
have thought the number would have 
been as many thousands. The Chief Se- 
cretary then said there were some 917 
persons under police protection, and that 
770 policemen were engaged in that 
duty ; but there was no doubt that a 
large number of those men were engaged 
in watching and looking after farms 
from which the tenants had been evicted. 
Let them look at some Returns of 
agrarian outrages which the Chief Se- 
cretary had not touched. In the last six 
months of 1885 there were 543 cases, of 
which 232 were threatening letters, and 
four were murders; in the last six months 
of 1886 the number of cases was 472, of 
which 179 were threatening letters, and 
three were murders; and in the last 

uarter of 1866 there had been a fur- 
ther decrease of offences against life. 
Next they were told that juries would 
not convict—that there was Boycotting, 
terror of the Land League, the pre- 
sence of American money, and great 
danger of evil counsels from the United 
States. He would admit that, as they 
stated, juries would not convict, and 
that there was Boycotting in Ireland ; 
but he contended that if there was 
that difficulty now in procuring evi- 
dence and getting juries to convict, the 
sure way to increase that difficulty, and 
to increase the amount of the American 
subscription, was to pass that Bill. 
The Land Question was the evil at 
the bottom of the whole Irish Ques- 
tion, and unless they rooted out the 
complaint—until the Land Laws were 
fairly, justly, and generously dealt 
with—the disease would only break 
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out afresh. If the evil was not re- 
dressed, this Bill would produce secret 
societies in lieu of open meetings, and 
there would be an increase of offences. 
Some hon. Gentlemen would say that the 
Land Act of 1881 had been a failure; but 
five years’ record of its working, endin 
August 21, 1886, showed that 169,651 
cases were brought before the Land 
Commission to be dealt with. Those 
casesrepresented 4,672,084 acres—nearly 
one-third of the whole of the land of 
Ireland under cultivation; and wh 
were those cases taken to the Courts ? 
Simply because the rent claimed by the 
landlord was higher than the tenant 
could pay, or ought to pay. This was 
proved by the fact that the Courts had 
reduced rents to the extent of about 
£560,000, which had consequently been 
taken from the pockets of the landlords. 
Capitalized, in 15 years that would 
amount to over £8,000,000, and, under 
those circumstances, it was not necessary 
to ask how the tenants of Ireland had 
been treated by the landlords. The Sub- 
Commissioners reduced rents after the 
passing of the Act of 1881 by about 20 
er cent; the Civil Bill Courtreduced them 
y 20 per cent, and the agreements were 
cut down to 164 per cent. But recently 
the rents had been cut down to 32 per 
cent, and if this rate of reduction had 
been applied two or three years ago, 
instead of a reduction of £500,000 there 
would have been £900,000 or £1,000,000 
taken yearly from the rents of the 
landlords, and that would have made 
a great difference to the poor people 
of Ireland. Land that went into the 
Land Courts valued at 13s. 5d. per 
acre left them with the rent fixed at 
9s. 4d. per acre, and this was a most 
important reduction to the small tenants, 
including those who held 26 acres and 
under. After the changes that the Land 
Law had passed through in Ireland the 
House would be surprised to hear it 
stated that the Poor Law valuation in 
Ireland was still in excess of the judicial 
rents. Judicial rents had been fixed to 
the amount of £2,586,000, and the Poor 
Law valuation of those judicial rents 
showed an excess of £530,000. Had 
the House any idea of the amount of 
money that the poor Irish people had 
lost between the years 1881 and 1886 in 
consequence of the depreciation of agri- 
cultural produce? They had lost no less 
than £24,000,000. That was a serious 
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loss; but added to it must be the amount 
of excessive rents which the poor people 
had to pay to their landlords. When he 
bore that in mind, and remembered that 
the tenants who had suffered so seriously 
had, in addition, been subjected to the 
exactions of rapacious landlords, he 
could not feel surprised at the existence 
of the Land League, or even at the 
existence of secret societies. If the Go- 
vernment desired to have done with the 
League, let them not rely on altera- 
tions of the law, no matter how 
drastic; let them rather act on the 
evidence of Sir Redvers Buller, who 
declared that rents were too high. 
Yet, notwithstanding this evidence of a 
gallant officer, who was noted for his 
common sense as much as for his skill 
as a soldier, the Government affected to 
be surprised to find that the National 
League existed. Sir Redvers Buller dis- 
tinctly stated that he was of opinion that 
the rents were too high, and that the 
poor tenants were now paying as much 
rent as they could afford. It should be 
remembered that where the rents had 
been reduced to about 20 per cent in 
Ireland, far greater reductions had been 
made upon English estates—larger re- 
ductions than had been effected in Ire- 
land by the Land Courts—by the land- 
lords of those estates; and he believed 
that in cases where the rents in Ireland 
had recently been reduced 30 per cent, 
rents had been reduced to a far greater 
extent—he should say, many including 
the landlord’s outlay in draining, build- 
ing, and improvements, 60 per cent—in 
England. Indeed, he believed he could 
lay his hand upon estate after estate 
where the reductions of rent had not been 
less than 60 per cent. He happened to 
hear of a district in Norfolk the other day 
where 40 country houses had become 
unoccupied and unused, an evidence of 
the general falling-off in the value of 
agricultural produce. He looked with 
the greatest dismay upon the step which 
Her Majesty’s Government was now 
taking, and he warned right hon. Mem- 
bers opposite that to try once more to 
govern Ireland by coercion was to 
attempt a Herculean task, which had 
broken down some strong Govern- 
ments, and would do so again. 
Nearly every Chief Secretary on whom 
such a task had been imposed in recent 
years had had cause to regret his as- 
sumption of Office. If ever a man went to 
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Treland with the intention of doing his 
very best for the people of that country 
—and he (Sir Joseph Pease) could prove 
it from the private letters which he had 
in his possession—that man was the late 
Mr. Forster. He went to Ireland solely 
and entirely with the desire of doing his 
best for that country; but he had lost 
his health, and his spirit failed him 
under the load which he had undertaken, 
and now he was no longer with them. 
Then there was the case of his friend 
Sir George Trevelyan, and the few years 
he spent at the Irish Office doubled, 
even quadrupled, the years of his life in 
the effect that they hadupon him. He 
was succeeded by his right hon. friend 
the Member for Stirlingshire (Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman), who was the only 
exception to the rule, and who reminded 
him of the shield of Rhoderick Dhu— 


‘* Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often dashed aside ;’’ 


and who, like the Chieftain’s antago- 
nist— 
“ Unwounded from the dreadful close, 
But, breathless all, Fitz-James arose ’’— 


did not find the Chief Secretaryship of 
Ireland an agreeable position. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
now undertook the duty of that Office 
with a grave face and a serious air, and 
no doubt he believed that he would suc- 
ceed in going through with his Coercion 
Act, notwithstanding the failures of his 
Predecessors. He (Sir Joseph Pease) 
hoped, though he doubted, that the 
right hon. Gentleman possessed the same 
toughness which had characterized the 
right hon. Member for Stirlingshire. 
[A laugh.| That was no jesting matter, 
for every man who had attempted to 
govern Ireland by coercion found the 
same experience—his face became more 
serious, and his hair more grey. Among 
the Noblemen who had filled the posi- 
tion of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
several were of opinion that there was a 
better way to govern the country than 
by coercion. Lord Spencer, who had 
been Viceroy of Ireland for 8} years, his 
two periods of Office being taken together, 
at last confessed that that country must 
be ruled by another way than coercion. 
Lord Carnarvon, himself, had also re- 
commended in ‘‘ another place ’”’ that the 
Irish people should be governed more in 
accordance with their sentiment; and 
the recommendation of the Government’s 
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own Royal Commission, presided over 
by Lord Cowper, prescribed other reme- 
dies than coercion. The principles which 
ought to direct us in the present con- 
troversy were, in his opinion, those 
laid down in the following passage from 
Dymond’s Principles of Morality, which 
was a favourite author of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Central Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright) as being 
the duties of a Government in regard 
to a country like Ireland— 

“Wherever men are competent to look the 

first duties of humanity in the face, and to pro- 
vide for their defence against the invasion of 
hunger and the inclemencies of the sky, there 
they will, out of all doubt, be found equally 
capable of every other exertion that may be 
necessary to their security and welfare. Pre- 
sent to them a Constitution which shall put them 
into a simple and intelligible method of direct- 
ing their own affairs, adjudging their contests 
among themselves, and cherishing in their 
bosoms a manly sense of dignity, equality, 
and independence, and we need not doubt that 
prosperity and virtue will be the result.’’ 
The reason of the discontent of the 
Irish people was that they were poor 
and starving, and out of sympathy with 
their Land Laws, which had been, and 
were still, unjust. He believed that this 
Bill would create more alienation and 
cause morecrime. He would, therefore, 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite and the Government to abandon 
those things which were not remedies, 
such as the bayonet of the soldier, the 
truncheon of the policeman, and the 
terrors of the gaol at Kilmainham, and 
to try, by legislation more in accordance 
with the wishes of the Irish people, but 
in accordance also with Imperial neces- 
sities, to soothe the irritation of cen- 
turies, and promote the real Union of the 
Empire. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
** this House, being of opinion that the Bill, if 
it should become Law, will tend to increase dis- 
order in Ireland, and to endanger the Union 
between that Country and the other parts of 
the Empire, declines to proceed further with 
the said Bill,’’—(Sir Bernhard Samuelson, ) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): The hon. Baronet who has just 
sat down has told us a good deal about 
the pain that he has felt in the course 
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of these discussions. I can quite under- 
stand, though I cannot with accuracy say 
that I sympathize very greatly with him. 
When the Baronet remembers the 
course which he and others took upon a 
measure of this nature, and in cireum- 
stances not very dissimilar from those 
by which we are surrounded now, I can 
well believe that his position, and that 
of his Friends, is painful in the extreme. 
The hon. Baronet, however, cordially 
agrees with the Amendment. Now, what 
is the nature of that Amendment? The 
hon. Member for Banbury (Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson) asks the House to decline to 
proceed with the Bill which is now be- 
fore it, because it will tend to increase 
disorder in Ireland and endanger the 
Union. But what is the alternative which 
the hon. Member offers us? The evil, 
he says, is far too deeply seated to be 
dealt with by the measure which is now 
before us; and the hon. Baronet, follow- 
ing that observation, declares that if 
you want to increase it to an unlimited 
extent, all you have to do is to pass this 
Bill. The people of Ireland, he says, 
are poor and starving ; and that poverty 
and starvation exist because they live 
under Land Laws which have been and 
are unjust, and that notwithstanding the 
laws of which hecomplains were passed by 
the right hon. Gentleman who sits below 
him. The hon. Member for Banbury 
says that the only remedy for the pre- 
sent state of things is that we should 
make up our minds to concede Home 
Rule. Well, Sir, Iam prepared to admit 
that this is one of the alternatives which 
we have before us. We have the policy 
of the right hon. Member for Mid Lo- 
thian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) on the one 
hand, the policy of the Government on 
the other. The policy of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian we have always 
regarded, whether rightly or wrongly, 
in its ultimate issue, as a policy for the 
repeal of the Union. The policy of Lord 
Salisbury and his Colleagues, on the 
other hand, we regard, whether rightly 
or wrongly, as the policy of maintaining 
the Union. Sir, it was shown, I think 
conclusively, by the experience of the 
year 1881, that remedial legislation by 
itself was absolutely useless then, and 
would be useless now; and unless we 
mean to do absolutely nothing, and are 
content to leave Ireland in its present 
state of chaos, it is between these two 
alternatives, for all practical purposes, 
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that Parliament must decide, if it 
means to deal in earnest with the rent 
situation. We cannot allow Ireland to 
remain in its present state of chaos and 
confusion; that is absolutely certain. 
The hon. Member for Banbury knows, 
or ought to know, that we are absolutely 
precluded by the mandate of the coun- 
try, as well as by our own convictions, 
from entertaining the policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman—namely, the concession 
of Home Rule, and the establishment of 
a Parliament in Dublin; and, therefore, 
the only alternative which is left to us 
is the policy of the Government. That 
being so, if we are able successfully to 
meet and dispose of the objections which 
have been raised to this measure, it 
seems to me that Parliament would do 
well to pass it into law, and to pass it 
into law without delay. Now, what are 
the main objections to this measure? I 
do not wish to pledge myself to all or any 
of its details to-night; but, generally 
speaking, the chief of them appear to be 
three innumber. The first is that the 
grounds upon which it is asked for are 
absolutely insufficient and altogether un- 
satisfactory. The second is that there is 
a fundamental distinction between the 
circumstances of 1881, under which the 
right hon. Gentleman resorted to coer- 
cion, and the circumstances of to-day, 
under which my right hon. Friend pro- 
poses to follow his example. Thirdly, 
we are told, and the hon. Member for 
Banbury told us just now, that coercion 
had never been successful in the past, 
and that itis, therefore, absolutely certain 
to fail again in future. Now, Sir, I 
wish to examine each of these objec- 
tions. The first objection was made, if 
I remember rightly, by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian. He laid 
great stress upon it, and I heard him 
with profound surprise, and I can only 
account for it by the fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s memory must have 
entirely failed him. I should have 
thought that the charges of the Judges 
quoted by the Chief Secretary would 
have some weight with the right hon. 
Gentleman. When his Government in 
1881 was engaged in introducing a mea- 
sure of this nature the charges of the 
Judges were made use of and freely 
quoted in support of the measure intro- 
duced by the right hon. Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt). One of 
those charges is almost identical in its 
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terms with the charge referred to by my 
right hon. Friend. The House will re- 
member that my right hon. Friend 
uoted from the charge of Mr. Justice 
awson. [Laughter and derisive cheers 
from Home Rule Members.| I hope hon. 
Members will allow me to make my own 
speech in my own way. Speaking at 
the Mayo Assizes in March, 1887, Mr. 
Justice Lawson used these words— 
“The present state of things, according to 
the reports made to him, approached as near to 


rebellion against the authority of the country as 
anything short of civil war could be.”’ 


That was in 1887. What do I find in 
1881? In 1881 I find the right hon. 
Member for Derby quoted the charge 
of Judge Fitzgerald made at the Muns- 
ter Winter Assizes, 1880, in which occurs 
this passage— 

“Some organization, acting on the cupidity, 
the passions, and the fears of the people, had re- 
duced some districts in the country into anarchy 
and confusion, little, if at all, differing from 
civil war.”’ 

Now the charge of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald 
in 1881 differs in no respect that I am 
aware of from the charge quoted by my 
right hon. Friend in 1887. But in 1881 
the charges of the Judges constituted, in 
the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
the-Member for Mid Lothian, a grave 
and formidable point in the indictment 
of the right hon. Member for Derby. 
But now, when precisely similar charges 
are produced by the Chief Secretary, 
what is the attitude of the right hon. 
Gentleman? No attention is to be paid 
to them ; they are made light of and dis- 
credited and cast aside altogether. That 
is aspecimen—the first specimen I wish 
to give—of the fairness and impartiality 
of the right hon. Gentleman in relation 
to this question. Well, Sir, I should 
have thought that the evidence adduced 
by my right hon. Friend with regard to 
the prevalence of the cruel system of Boy- 
cotting might possibly appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman. We have heard some- 
thing to-night about Boycotting and in- 
timidation in England. It it be true that 
Boycotting and intimidation exist in any 
part of this country in anything ap- 

roaching the degree to which they exist 
in Ireland, I should be the first person 
to advocate for England precisely similar 
legislation to this. ‘‘ Boycotting,” says 
theright hon. Gentleman; ‘‘youhavehad 
more Boycotting in Ireland than you 
have to-day. oycotting is exclusive 
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dealing; and, moreover, there is this 
remarkable feature about the Boycotting 
of the present time—namely, that it is 
almost entirely separated from outrage 
and from crime.” Why, I say that Boy- 
cotting is a crime, and a dastardly out- 
rage in itself. Has the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, of all men in the world, actually 
forgotten what Boycotting really means ? 
If he has I must refresh his memory a 
little. Now I do not wish to exaggerate 
in any description I shall give of Boy- 
cotting, and therefore I will only give 
a very moderate and temperate defini- 
tion—a description given by a man pos- 
sessed of a large knowledge and a wide 
experience of Ireland and Irish affairs 
and a full access to all sources of official 
information— 

‘* Boycotting is combined intimidation made 
use of for the purpose of destroying the private 
liberties of choice by fear of ruin and starva- 
tion. . . . . Boycotting, like every other 
creed, requires a sanction, and the sanction of 
Boycotting—that which stands in the rear of 
Boycotting, and by which alone Boycotting can 
in the long run be made thoroughly effective— 
is the murder which is not to be denounced.” 
Does the right hon. Gentleman recollect 
the words, and does his conscience prick 
him a little about them, for it is his own 
description? Yet the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is not ashamed to come before 
Parliament in 1887, and to say that the 
Boycotting which has been proved by 
my right hon. Friend offers no shadow 
of justification for the present Bill. 
Perhaps you may tell me that you can- 
not stop Boycotting by legislation, and 
you may quote Conservative Leaders to 
that effect. Ido not care if you do; I do 
not agree with them; and I think the fact 
that when thelast Crimes Act wasdropped 
Boycotting increased four-fold is a pretty 
strong argument in my favour. But 
you can, at least, put a stop to the 
murders which, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman told us, alone give a sanction to 
Boycotting, and the way to stop those 
murders is this. [A Home Rule Mem- 
BEk: What murders?} An hon. Mem- 
ber says ‘‘ What murders?” If he will 
wait a few moments I will tell him of 
one which he cannot deny. The way to 
stop these murders is by the adoption of 
the Bill now before the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed the other 
night to derive great satisfaction from 
the fact that Boycotting and intimida- 
tion are now generally separated from 
vutrage and from crime. admit that 
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to some extent, perhaps, that is true 
to-day. But why are they more often 
separated now? The reason is notorious. 
The ey hon. Gentleman knows it just 
as well as I know it, and everybody 
knows it. Such is the perfection to 
which the organization of the National 
League has been brought that the 
fear of the murder which is not to be 
denounced—the certainty that some cruel 
and brutal punishment will follow swiftly 
any disobedience to its orders—is suffi- 
cient of itself, in nine cases out of ten, to 
insure obedience to their behests, what- 
ever they may be. But it is not always 
so. There are some people still left in 
Ireland who refuse to bow down to this 
cruel and tyrannous association, and 
whenever that happens murder and 
crime follow swiftly in its train; and, 
consequently, they are not always sepa- 
rated from each other even at the pre- 
sent time. A very remarkable instance 
of this is given in the Blue Book in the 
evidence of a witness on whom the right 
hon. Gentleman himself evidently places 
great reliance, for he quoted him over and 
over again in the course of one of these 
debates. The attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I remember, was drawn one 
night to this particular i of evi- 
dence by the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson). 
He was invited by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to read it. He did not read 
it, however, and I think he was quite 
right. I think he showed a wise dis- 
cretion in not reading it. It would have 
been uncommonly awkward for his argu- 
ment at the time; but I am going to 
read it now, This question was put to 
Sir Redvers Buller— 

“In fact, owing to the organization of the 
League, the enforcement of legal obligations in 
these districts has become an impossibility ? ’’ 


His reply was— 

** Quite so; you cannot collect a shop debt, 
hardly. There was a man murdered the other 
day on account of a shop debt on the other side 
of Tralee. The crops of a farmer were seized 
by a shopkeeper, who employed a labourer to 
cut some oats, and he was shot the same 
night.” 

So it has come to this—that you cannot 
even collect a shop debt in disturbed 
parts of the country without running the 
risk of some monstrous crime and out- 
rage following that night; and, yet, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman is able to see 
nothing in allthis that can possibly justify 
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the introduction of this Bill. I should 
think that evidence enough had been ad- 
duced already to satisfy the most exact- 
ing of opponents ten times over as to the 
present state of Ireland and the impera- 
tive necessity for strengthening the law. 
But I will give one other reason yet 
which has not been mentioned up to 
now; and I think it must convince even 
the right hon. Gentleman. It is now 
about 10 months since the Home Rule 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman was 
rejected and since the verdict of the House 
of Commons was emphatically endorsed 
by the newly-enfranchised constituencies 
of the country. What was the state of 
Ireland then? Were the constituencies 
right or wrong in their decision? Has 
the state of Ireland been better or worse 
since then? I do not hear any hon. 
Members say that it has been better. 
If they did that would be the most 
cogent argument possible in favour of 
our rejection of that Bill. If it has not 
been better, has it been worse? Is that 
the opinion of hon. Members? They 
say it has been worse. I should like 
very much to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman agrees with that asser- 
tion? It would be a valuable admission 
for the purposes of my argument. What 
was the condition of Ireland a year ago, 
and why were his great legislative 
changes proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman? He has told us himself— 


“This change,”’ the right hon. Gentleman 
said, ‘‘is proposed in order to meet the first 
necessities of civilized society. Social order is 
not broken up in Ireland ; it is undermined ; it 
is sapped, and, by general and universal con- 
fession, it imperatively requires to be dealt 
with.”’ 

Now, that was the language of the right 
hon. Gentleman a year ago; and I ask 
the House to consider what is the posi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman to- 
night ? I have quoted his own words as 
to the state of Ireland 12 months ago. 
It is not denied by any human being 
that it is worse to-day than it was at 
that time. The right hon. Gentleman 
knows that remedial legislation alone is 
useless, and he knows that we are pre- 
cluded from adopting his own schemes ; 
and yet he has the assurance to come be- 
fore Parliament and to declare that the 
grounds and allegations upon which 
the Government have asked for this 
measure are absolutely insufficient and 
unsatisfactory altogether. I pass now to 
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another objection which has been urged 
against this measure. The objection is 
that there is a fundamental distinction 
between the circumstances of 1881 and 
the circumstances of 1887. That ob- 
jection was raised by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, who said— 

‘The fundamental distinction between this 

period and 1881 is this—whereas now the de- 
mand of the people has been almost universally 
restricted to just abatements, as can be proved 
from the evidence laid before us, in 1881 there 
was a movement in progress which was grow- 
ing to be, and a few months after the statement 
of Mr. Forster was avowed and declared to be, 
a movement against the payment of rent alto- 
gether.” 
When the right hon. Gentleman made 
that statement he challenged contradic- 
tion upon it. I am going to contradict 
him now. That statement is not alto- 
gether an accurate description of the 
case. The movement against all rent 
only arose after the hon. Member for 
Cork and his friends were arrested ; and, 
unless I am misinformed, that move- 
ment was started in retaliation for their 
imprisonment in Kilmainham Gaol. 
What they were doing before they were 
arrested and what they were arrested 
for was precisely the same thing as that 
which is being done by the Plan of 
Campaign at the present moment, as I 
will show to the House conclusively out 
of the words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. On the 7th of October, 1881, the 
right hon. Gentleman declared that— 

“ For nearly the first time in the history of 

Christendom a body—a small body—of men has 
arisen who are not ashamed to preach in Ireland 
the doctrines of public plunder.”’ 
Now, that was a charge the gravity of 
which it was tenpesstiole to exaggerate, 
and how did he support it ? fie said 
that— 

‘He took as the representative of the opi- 
nions he denounced the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork.” 

And what were those opinions? I will 
give them in the exact words which he 
used. The right hon. Gentleman said— 

‘*Months ago Mr. Parnell told the people 
that they ought to pay no rents they had 
covenanted to pay; that, whether they were 
able or not able, they were uader no obligation 
to pay those rents, but that they must pay rents 
according to the views which were set down in 
Griffith’s valuation. In fact,” 
he said—and I beg the attention of the 
House to the statement, because it is so 
exactly descriptive of the present situa- 
tion— 
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**the announcement amounted to this—that 
they were themselves to substitute an arbitrary 
standard for the standard to which they had 
themselves individually agreed.” 

Why, that is the very thing which the 
leaders and the moving spirits of the 
Plan of Campaign are doing at this 
moment! There is not an hon. Gentle- 
man who will get up and deny it. If I 
wanted a description of their action and 
their conduct I could not have found a 
description more accurate than that with 
which he has provided me. Well, Sir, 
these are the opinions which called forth 
the just indignation and the censures of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Now, I will 
give the very words in which those 
censures were expressed— 

**T ask you,” he said, ‘‘as honest men, not 
as politicians, not as Liberals, not in any other 
capacity, I ask you whether it is possible to de- 
scribe proceedings like these in any words more 
just than the promulgation of sheer plunder?” 


Now, Sir, that was the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman in 1881; but what 
is going on at the present time? The 
right hon. Gentleman is hoist with his 
own a as surely no statesman was 
ever hoist before, and it is upon this 
miserable, flimsy, worthless, and utterly 
unreal distinction that he is not ashamed 
to take his stand to-day. And he 
seems to think that it reflects no dis- 
credit upon himself or upon the cha- 
racter of English statesmen that he 
should lend the whole weight of his 
great authority and influence to those 
very doctrines of public plunder which 
he formerly denounced, for which he im- 
prisoned hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
against which he invoked the very self- 
same powers of the law which he de- 
nounces the Government for asking to- 
night. The right hon. Gentleman was 
appealing at that time to a great English 
audience in the town of Leeds in October, 
1881. And I, too, will appeal to him in 
my turn to-night, and I ask him now, 
not as a Liberal, not as a politician, not 
in any other capacity, I ask him as an 
honest man—to use his own expression: 
as an honest man—I ask him, as an 
honest man, to get up in his place and 
make it clear—which he has never done 
till now—to make it clear to Ireland 
and to all the world, in words that 
cannot be mistaken, that as far as he 
is concerned he has neither lot nor 
part in, and that he will have nothing 
whatever to do with, the doctrines and 
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the promulgation of the doctrines of 


sheer plunder. Sir, I pass for a moment 
to the consideration of other matters 
which have been raised by the hon. 
Baronet who seconded the Amendment. 
You may tell me that since all this has 
happened there has been a great fall in 
the prices of agricultural produce, and 
that, therefore, the whole situation has 
completely changed. The hon. Baronct 
who seconded the Amendment dwelt 
upon the great and terrible loss incurred 
by Irish tenants during the last few years, 
and he had the courtesy—or rather the 
want of courtesy—to tell us on this side of 
the House that we had not the slightest 
sympathy with them. Home Rule 
cheers.| Hon. Gentlemen who cheer that 
statement must pardon me if I repudiate 
it altogether. We have just as much 
sympathy with the tenants in their losses 
as any Party inthis House. If tenants 
are poor and houseless it is a duty in- 
cumbent upon all classes of the com- 
munity—and not one only—to bear the 
burden of their relief. Os Irish 
Memser: Protection.| Well, I have 
no objection to that, but I do not intend 
to propose it. When the hon. Baronet 
contrasts the abatements of rents in 
England with those which have been 
made in Ireland, he ought to remember 
how totally different is the position of 
landlords and tenants in the two coun- 
tries. Their position was entirely 
altered by the legislation of the right 
hon. Gentleman in 1881. Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle (Mr. John Morley) stated the 
other night that this was a Bill for 
exacting exorbitant rents. I dispute 
that proposition altogether. But, sup- 
posing for argument’s sake he is right, 
who fixed those rents? The landlords 
had no more to do with it than you 
or I. {A laugh.] When the hon. Mem- 
ber laughs at that statement it is evi- 
dent he has not taken the trouble to ac- 
quaint himself with the most elementary 
provisions of the Irish Land Act. Rents 
were fixed under the Land Act of the 
right hon. Gentleman entirely without 
the consent and against the will of the 
landlords; and the right hon. Gentleman, 
I suppose, as compensation for that 
unusual and unprecedented interference 
with the rights of property, gave the 
landlords a solemn at a binding gua- 
rantee on two points in particular; first, 
that under no circumstances whatsoever 
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should that rent be disturbed for 15 years, 
and, secondly, that if for any cause it 
was not paid their land should be 
restored to them if they wished it. 
That land was in many cases that I 
know of brought under Parliamen- 
tary title, and is just as much the 
absolute property of the landlord as are 
the coats on the backs and the purses 
in the pockets of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. I heard an hon. Member the 
other night denounce Irish landlords in 
language of which he ought to have 
been ashamed. He described them as 
thieves and robbers, not to speak of their 
being rack-renters beside. Violent lan- 
guage is generally weak language, and 
perhaps it was to cover the weakness of 
his case that the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
(Mr. T. D. Sullivan) was so violent that 
night. But if there be any theft or 
robbery in relation to this matter—it is 
not my opinion mind ; Iam only quoting 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin—the author 
of that theft and the author of that 
robbery is sitting on the Front Bench 
opposite ? [Home Rule cries of ‘No, 
no!’’] He fixed those rents; he gave 
this solemn binding guarantee to them ; 
and I say it is an outrage on every 
sense of decency and fairness to turn 
round now upon the Irish landlords 
because they claim the fulfilment of the 
solemn bargain which, at the instance 
of the right hon. Gentleman, Parlia- 
ment made with them. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite boast greatly of their love 
of justice. Well, I want to put to them 
this question—supposing prices had 
risen instead of fallen, would they have 
come forward to disturb the existing 
arrangements? Not a bit of it—they 
would never have dreamt of it for a 
moment. But if the landlords are pre- 
cluded from gain in a case of rise in the 
prices of produce, why are they to 
suffer when prices fall? And how is it 
possible for any man to advance that 
proposition under the shelter and in the 
name of justice? When hon. Gentlemen 
opposite speak of bad landlords in Ire- 
land, the right hon. Gentleman, I ob- 
served, fell into that error himself. I 
should like to remind them of this— 
that, strictly speaking, where judicial 
rents prevail there is no such thing as 
landlords good or bad in Ireland at all. 
That is not my opinion only; it is the 
— of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Ihave been a Member of the House for 
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many years and remember all the de- 
bates upon the Irish Land Bills in past 
years, and in 1870 the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, arguing at that time with the 
ability with which he always argues 
questions, against fixity and security of 
tenure, said this— 

“ The effect of that provision will be that the 
landlord will become a mere pensioner and rent- 
charger on the estate which is now his own, and 
it will probably denude him of his interest in, 
and, what is more, absolve him of his duties in 
regard to the land. I, for one, confess that I 
cannot support it, nor is it in accordance with 
the sentiments of my Colleagues.” 

That, however, is exactly what the right 
hon. Gentleman did shortly afterwards, 
and Isayit is monstrous nowtoturn round 
on the Irish landlords and denounce 
them in the way I have described. I 
have thought it right to make these few 
observations in vindication of my brother 
landlords in the other country. I think 
it is unnecessary to say more, because I 
believe that the provisions of the 
Government Bill which has been intro- 
duced into the House of Lords will be 
sufficient to cut away the last shadow of 
a pretence for the contention of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Well, Sir, I think 
I have said quite enough to show the 
hollowness, the falsity, and shallowness 
of the objections which have been raised 
against this Bill; but I want to say one 
word as to the statement that coercion 
has always failed in the past and will 
fail in the future. That was conclu- 
sively disposed of by the right hon. 
Gentlemen the Member for West 
Birmingham the other night, when he 
spoke of the administration of Lord 
Spencer. I was never one of those who 
joined in the outcry against Lord Spencer. 
There is no doubt that under his ad- 
ministration a marked improvement did 
take place in the condition of Ireland. 
But before Lord Spencer went to Ire- 
land coercion had failed, and the reason 
was obvious. It failed because of the 
vacillating way in which it was adminis- 
tered by the Government of the right 
hon. Gentleman. It was hardly pos- 
sible that coercion could succeed when 
administered in that way. The right 
hon. Gentleman imprisoned hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House 
on one day, and then upon the next he 
proceeded to make Kilmainham Treaties 
with them. That is exactly what oc- 
curred under the administration of the 
Habeas Corpus Act of that time. For- 
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merly all measures of this nature, so far 
as I remember them, at all events, have 
been limited by a fixed period of time. 
Consequently, it is notorious that they 
have proved a source of sore temptation 
when the time approached for their 
renewal—a temptation to the Govern- 
ment to cater for the Irish vote by 
promising not to renew them. In this 
case that temptation will no longer 
operate in future. But it does not fol- 
low that it is to remain on the Statute 
Book for ever. I look forward to the 
time when the just and firm adminis- 
tration both of the repressive and 
remedial measures which have been 
introduced in the present Parliament, 
and which I earnestly hope are destined 
to become law during the present Ses- 
sion, will have conquered and iaid low the 
demon of disorder and disaffection in Ire- 
land, and when peace and prosperity and 
quiet and contentment, by the blessing 
of Providence, may again prevail in a 
prosperous and smiling land; when, Sir, 
measures of this kind will be no more 
necessary in Ireland than in England or 
Scotland at the present time, and when 
this Bill may be safely repealed. This 
measure is aimed at the abettors and 
perpetrators of outrage, at men who 
were described by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in 1881 as ‘‘the dangerous classes of 
the country” then, and who are still the 
dangerous classes at the present time. In 
a word, we found our case on this—the 
return to the ordinary law has absolutely 
failed ; juries will not convict in Ireland 
according to the facts as they are viewed 
by the Government, as they are viewed 
by the Judges, and, as we believe, by 
the whole people at large. The failure 
of the administration of justice in Ire- 
land is consequently complete. That 
failure is not disputed and is not con- 
tradicted by any hon. Member on the 
opposite side of the House. That is a 
condition of affairs which no Govern- 
ment that is worthy of the name can 
tolerate for a moment, and as I have 
shown by what I have said we have no 
other alternative than the measure now 
before us. We have, as I believe, the 
voice of the people—the voice of the 
nation—behind us. The mandate was 
given to us emphatically at the last 
General Election. That mandate we 
intend, and we are determined to carry 
it out. We ask the sanction of the 
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in the words of a distinguished Leader 
of the Opposition, ‘‘can injure no man 
and touch no man who seeks lawful ends 
by lawful means ;” and that measure, so 
far as it depends upon us, we are deter- 
mined shall take its place on the Statute 
Book of England and without delay. 
Str CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8.): There is one taunt that cannot be 
truly levelled at the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Chaplin). Whatever may be 
said of the policy he advocates and of the 
statesmanship of the views he expresses, 
it must, at all events, be admitted that 
the right hon. Gentleman has through- 
out been consistent. He has been a 
consistent supporter of the policy of 
coercion, and an equally consistent 
opponent of the Land Act of 1870, 
and still more of the Land Act of 
1881, and of everything to ameliorate 
the condition of the bulk of the Irish 
people. The right hon. Gentleman has 
endeavoured to show that there exists no 
real distinction between the condition of 
things in Ireland at the present time 
and in 1881-2, when the Liberal Govern- 
ment of that day were parties to bring- 
ing in and pang a strong measure of 
coercion. I am not myself concerned to 
draw any fine distinctions on this point. 
I opposed the measure of coercion of 
1881-2 and voted against my Party, and 
I shall vote against the Bill of the Go- 
vernment now. But the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) has admitted 
that there was a great access of crime in 
1881-2 beyond what there is now. Since 
that time, moreover, you have given to 
Ireland by the Reform Act of 1885 a 
full and free voice to express its views 
and wishes Constitutionally. Now you 
know what is the will of Ireland. In 
1881 the majority of the Irish Repre- 
sentatives, unhappily as I thought, were 
in favour of a policy of coercion. In 
1887 the vast majority of the Irish 
Representatives — about five-sixths — 
are opposed to your policy of coercion. 
In addition to that you have now 
arrayed against coercion the great bulk 
of the Liberal Party. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary said that 
the fact of more or less opposition to 
this Bill cannot alter the duty of the 
Government. Iagree. But it ought to 
suggest grave doubts to the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Party as to the policy 
of a measure of coercion to find it 
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opposed by the vast majority of the 
Constitutionally elected Representatives 
of Ireland and the great bulk of the 
Constitutionally elected Members of the 
Liberal Party. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said this Bill was the only 
alternative to repeal of the Union. But 
was that the alternative on which 
the Tory Party went to the country 
at the last Election? Did they ob- 
tain a mandate from the country in 
favour of coercion? Certainly not. 
Did they not say that a resolute, 
consistent Tory Government adminis- 
tering the ordinary law with firmness 
would suffice for all purposes? I could 
quote from the addresses of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite to show how they re- 
pudiated the idea of having again to 
touch the pitch of coercion. The right 
hon. Gentleman, with, if he will permit 
me to say so, very questionable taste, 
referred to the old exploded libel about 
the Kilmainham Treaty. I want to 
know is it the view of the Party oppo- 
site that no regard is to be had in the 
government of Ireland to the views and 
opinions of the Leaders of the Irish 
people? Is that their view of Con- 
stitutional government? Has it always 
been their view? If I am not mis- 
taken, the right hon. Gentleman held 
a distinguished, though not very 
onerous, Office in the Conservative Go- 
vernment of 1885. Was the series of 
interviews between Lord Carnarvon and 
Mr. Parnell the beginning of a new 
‘Treaty ?” I never blamed Lord Car- 
narvon for this. Lord Carnarvon, 
charged with the grave responsibility 
of the government of Ireland, sought to 
do what in every Constitutionally go- 
verned country every Governor ought 
to do—he resorted to those who could 
give him the best advice of the state 
and opinion of the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman has alluded to the sub- 
ject of Boycotting, and, contrary to the 
whole tendency of the enormous Blue 
Book lately presented to the House, he 
arrived at the conclusion that murder is 
the sanction of Boycotting. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I quoted the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) as 
stating that murder was the only sanc- 
tion which made Boycotting effective. 

Srr CHARLES RUSSELL: The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire referred to an isolated 
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case of murder mentioned in the evi- 
dence of General Buller. That was a 
lamentable case—a crime which we all 
heartily regret and condemn. But will 
the right hon. Gentleman point to one 
syllable in the evidence of Sir Redvers 
Buller which connects that crime with 
the League or with any local associa- 
tion? This crime stood revealed as an 
isolated crime, without any connection 
whatever with the Land League. Well, 
Sir, I have not myself hitherto taken 
any part in the discussions on this Bill. 
I have preferred to wait until I should 
hear the defence made for it by its two 
principal defenders, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen). I have also waited 
until the proposals of the Government 
were textually before us. With a full 
sense of responsibility I have considered 
this matter, and I say with deliberation 
that this Bill is more wide-reaching 
in its consequences—it interferes to 
a larger extent—than any Bill that has 
ever preceded it with the Constitutional 
rights and liberty of the Irish people, 
and it has been supported by a more 
meagre argument and more flimsy evi- 
dence than any Coercion Bill ever before 
laid before Parliament. I do not know, 
and I cannot therefore enter fully into, 
the feelings of right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite; but I should have thought 
that the feeling uppermost in their 
minds would be not to treat this as a 
light matter, not to treat the opposition 
to it as a thing which was to be taken 
of course, not to denounce as acces- 
sories in crime and disorder those who 
conscientiously adopt views different 
to their own, but that they would 
have been oppressed with a feeling 
of shame that, representing as they do 
the great community of England which 
had had the government of Ireland for 
so many years, the outcome of all their 
policy had resulted in nothing better than 
this psec ges far-reaching, strin- 
gent measure of further repression. 
What is the case for the Bill? I wish 
to state it fairly in order that I may try 
to meet it fairly. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary said—‘‘ We 
do not base our case upon crime.”’ 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A.J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.): Not on statistics. 
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Srrk CHARLES RUSSELL: Not on 
statistics of crime. I suppose that 
means not on crime that can be authen- 
tically brought to the knowledge of the 
House as having taken place. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he did not 
rest his case upon agrarian crime, and 
that it was true that in 1880, 1881, and 
1882 the amount of agrarian crime was 
largely in excess of what now exists. 
Taking away from the record of Irish 
crime crimes directly or indirectly con- 
nected with agrarian causes, I think it 
is not too much to say that Ireland is 
freer from crime than any other country 
on the face of the earth. That being so, 
one would have thought that the states- 
manlike course would have been to go 
to the root of the evils causing the crime ; 
but they did not do that—Her Majesty’s 
Government postponed their remedial 
measures. All we know so far is this— 
that Her Majesty’s Government reject 
the chief recommendations of their own 
Commissioners, and that upon this ques- 
tion of coercion they reject the wise and 
prudent advice of the only Member of 
that Commission who could be said in 
any sense to be a popular Representative 
upon it—the only man upon that Com- 
mission whose position could give him 
any right to speak in the name of the 
Irish tenant class. It would not be in 
Order, Sir, for me to discuss the measure 
that has been introduced into the House 
of Lords, and I do not propose to do so. 
I may, however, say this—that while I 
am in favour, as I was in 1881, of the 
inclusion of such leaseholders as de- 
sire to come under the benefits of 
the Act of 1881, yet of the rest of 
the Bill I have very serious misgivings. 
I greatly doubt whether it rightly 
deserves the character or description of 
being a Tenants’ Relief Bill; certainly 
some of its provisions point much more 
directly to the relief of Irish landlords. 
As regards one provision, which takes 
away one odious step in the process of 
eviction, it is supposed to be in favour of 
the Irish tenant, but it is directly the 
a. It removes the one step in the 
odious process of eviction which has 
to some extent acted as a deterrent upon 
Irish landlords in carrying their legal 
right of eviction to the utmost. I con- 
fess I do not understand why the noble 
Marquess the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington) should 
have referred to that provision in the 
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Land Bill as one calculated ‘‘ to appease 
the consciences of Englishmen,”’ instead 
of attempting to justify it as one to 
satisfy the just demands of the Irish 
people. Statistics of crime not being the 
case for the Government, it is not sur- 
prising that we have not been given 
many instances, though such instances 
of crime as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary has stated he relies upon 
have not been very happy selections. 
We have had speeches from the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
and from the hon. Member for the Har- 
bour Division of Dublin (Mr. T. C. 
Harrington), and notably a speech from 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell). 
I appeal to any candid man as to 
whether the speech of the hon. Member 
for Cork in particular did not make 
a very serious breach in the case of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, and whether the reply which 
the right hon. Gentleman attempted to 
make to that speech did in any con- 
siderable degree repair that breach ? 
What is the case of the Government? 
They say, first, there is the difficulty of 
obtaining evidence; and, secondly, that 
when the evidence has been obtained 
there is the difficulty of getting juries 
to convict. The next argument is the 
usurpation of the National League ; 
and there is a further argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to which I do not think 
sufficient attention has been drawn, that 
it is necessary to pass this Coercion Bill 
in order, forsooth, to prevent the frustra- 
tion of the land schemes which the Go- 
vernment are going to pass. I will allude 
to each of these topics briefly. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland gave the House a considerable 
number of figures with regard to 
charges of crime made and convictions 
obtained. These figures undoubtedly 
show a marked discrepancy between the 
charges of crime and the number of 

eople that came forward to prosecute. 

ut I would appeal to my hon. and 
learned Friends opposite as to whether, 
for those figures to have any weight, it 
is not necessary for us to know the cir- 
cumstances of each case. We ought to 
know whether or not a large proportion 
of these offences were crimes committed 
in the darkness of night, when it was 
impossible to prove the identity of the 
criminals. In other cases, it may be 
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the evidence was exceedingly slight, or 
the charges trivial. Until the Govern- 
ment tell us the circumstances of each 
case, it is impossible for these statistics 
to have great weight. It is suggested 
that terrorism is the cause of so few 
people coming forward to prosecute. I 
will admit that there are a large num- 
ber of cases in which, from some cause 
or other, some persons in Ireland cogni- 
zant of offences against the law are un- 
willing to come forward to prosecute ; 
but I say that is much more largely due 
to want of sympathy with the law than 
from terrorism outside the law. One of 
the most grave complaints against this 
Bill, if it should become law—I admit 
that want of sympathy with the law in 
Ireland is a source of mischief and evil 
—one of the most serious charges 
against this Bill is that it does nothing 
to remedy that evil, but will have the 
effect of still further alienating the 
sympathies of the people from the law. 
What is our experience of previous 
Coercion Acts? recollect when the 
late Mr. Forster imprisoned under his 
Act 1,000 men without trial on suspicion 
of crime. So far from the persons so 
imprisoned being stained in character, I 
have seen correspondence with some of 
these men in which, I suppose as a mark 
of distinction, they signed their names— 
So-and-so, ‘‘ex-suspect.” The right 
hon. Gentleman, as I understand, relies 
to a great extent on the fact that juries 
in many cases have not taken the same 
views of facts as the Judges. I appeal 
to my hon. and learned Friends op- 
posite, the Home Secretary and the 
Law Officers, as to whether it is not 
at least conceivable that the juries 
have sometimes been right and the 
Judges wrong? Undoubtedly Judges 
do sometimes make mistakes. As re- 
gards the statements put forward by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary in bulk, I maintain that they 
are unreliable statements, and that a 
great many allowances must be made 
on the grounds I have mentioned. After 
making those allowances, there never- 
theless remains, it is true, a number 
of cases on which, forming the best 
judgment we can, we may arrive at the 
conclusion that juries have not done 
their duty. But to what is that owing? 
It is to this—that jurors are called upon 
to administer a system of law from which 
their moral sense revolts, and which they 
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believe to be made frequently an engine 
of oppression directed against men whom 
they regard as striving to do honest and 
useful work for their country. I do not 
apply that observation to such crimes as 
murder, or to crimes even less serious ; 
but I do apply it to such cases as that 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo for 
standing, at whatever sacrifice to him- 
self, between the tenants and the land- 
lords who were proceeding by force to 
unjust exactions. Why, the history of 
juries in this country shows most clearly 
that they have again and again, when 
they were called upon to administer a 
law repugnant to their feelings, disre- 
garded the direction of the Judge. It 
was so in cases of criminal information 
for sedition; it was so in cases of treason ; 
it was so when the Criminal Code of Eng- 
land was a blood-stained Code. Then 
juries again and again refused to return 
verdicts of guilty in the face of evidence 
in order to temper the severity of the 
Code. So it was in the matter of duelling 
when, according to the average level of 
morals which prevailed at the time, the 
offence was not considered criminal. 
And so it was later still, when bribery 
was considered not a very grave, but 
rather a very venial offence. But I 
should like to use in this connection, if 
I may, some language stronger and 
more weighty than my own. Mr. For- 
syth, in his History of Trial by Jury, 
quoting the words of Lord John Russell, 
says— 

‘* «Tt is to trial by jury,’ says one whose opi- 
nion is entitled to the greatest weight on such 
a question, ‘more than even by representation 
(as it at present exists) that the people owe the 
share they have in the government of the coun- 
try. It is to trial by jury also that the Govern- 
ment mainly owes the attachment of the people 
to the laws—a consideration which ought to 
make our legislators very cautious how they 
take away this mode of trial by jury by new, 
trifling, and vexatious enactments.’ ” 

Then Mr. Forsyth adds— 

“Thus it is that the power which juries 
possess of refusing to put the law in force has, 
in the words of Lord John Russell, ‘ been the 
cause of amending many bad laws which the 
Judges would have administered with profes- 
sional bigotry, and, above all, it has this im- 
portant and useful consequence, that laws 
totally repugnant to the feelings of the com- 
munity for which they are made cannot long 
prevail in England.’ An opposite evil may, 
indeed, arise in times of popular excitement. 
Jurors drawn from the masses of the people and 
under the influence of the same passions as their 
neighbours and fellow-citizens may paralyze 
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verdicts of guilty where the charge is that of 
sedition or treason, although the case against 
the accused is clearly proved. This has hap- 
pened at different times in this country, and it 
might be carried to such an extent as to render 
a State prosecution a hopeless attempt. But 
the evil suggests its own remedy. It may, I 
think, be safely asserted that when this uni- 
versal disinclination to convict exists, even when 
the evidence is clear, it is time to change 
the measures which have provoked such a 
humiliating result. It is worse than useless to 

rsist in a course of policy which renders the 

ixecutive powerless and gives a triumph to the 
mob in every verdict of acquittal. The tack 
of the vessel must be altered when she can 
make no headway in the course that has been 
hitherto steered.”’ 


I say, therefore, that this difficulty with 
regard to juries is somewhat exag- 
gerated. I am not aware that there 
have been many recent cases—certainly 
none have been laid before the House— 
in which jurors have forgotten their 
oath. [Cries of “Oh, oh!”] I am 
not aware that there have been any con- 
siderable number of such cases. I know 
they have not been presented to the 
House in any form which it would be 
possible for hon. Members to grasp or 
criticize. I cannot leave this subject 
without saying one word more. What 
is it that has most discredited jury trial 


in Ireland? I am not now attacking | | 


any particular side of the House. It is 
the persistent and consistent system of 
jury-packing. The persons whom you 
selected went into the box knowing that 
they were expected to give the verdict 
you wanted, and if occasionally some 
got into the box whom you did not 
want there they regarded themselves 
as a sort of counterpoise. Lastly, it 
does not follow that where a Govern- 
ment fails to get a verdict the prose- 
cution has been of no service. The very 
fact of a firm administration of the 
ordinary law, honestly carried out, even 
when verdicts of guilty are not obtained, 
is useful to the country ; and one verdict 
obtained from a jury, in the language 
of the law, ‘indifferently chosen,” 
would be worth 100 verdicts obtained 
from juries which, in the opinion of the 
country, were packed. One word more 
in this connection. There have been 
isolated cases, most abominable and 
wicked, in which jurors have been at- 
tacked for what they believed to be the 
conscientious discharge of their duty. 
I do not recollect any case since the 
dastardly attack upon Mr. Field; but 
that dastardly attack was condemned by 
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the whole of the Irish Members, and was 
repudiated by the sentiment of the whole 
of the” Irish people. The right hon. 
Gentleman has mentioned no such recent 
case. I know he did allude to language 
of a most reprehensible kind which ap- 
peared in United Ireland lecturing jurors 
as to what they ought todo. I join as 
heartily as any hon. Member of this 
House in condemning and reprobating 
any such language. But, Sir, of all the 
shams which have been put forward in 
this debate the greatest is the sham that 
in Ireland the people are groaning under 
a terrorism exercised in spite of them, 
and that the majority are only anxious 
to be relieved from it. Again and again 
it has been said by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—[Mr. A. J. Batrour: Never. ] 
The right hon. Gentleman may allow 
me to finish the sentence. Again and 
again it has been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and still more strongly by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that this Bill is a mea- 
sure to emancipate the bulk of the Irish 

eople from the thraldom of the Land 

eague and of a handful of men who 
are grinding them with ruthless tyranny. 
Mr. A. J. Batrour dissented.]| The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary shakes his head; the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer does not. The right hon. Gentle- 
men must settle the matter between 
them. 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I did not express it 
nearly so eloquently as the right hon. 
Gentleman. I did not speak of hon. 
Members, nor did I speak of a handful 
of men ; but I distinctly accept the pro- 
position that this is an emancipating 
Bill. 

Srr CHARLES RUSSELL: The 
National League may be right or may 
be wrong ; its policy may be bad or may 
be good; it may be proper to put it 
down, or sustain it; but this at least is 
true of it—there never has been in the 
memory of man an organization, an 
association which more unanimously 
commanded the support of Irishmen, 
priests and people. Of course there are 
exceptions, but, speaking of the: Irish 
poe. as a body, it is true to say that 
this association has their sympathy and 
support. It is remarkable that this 
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should be questioned, in view of the 
statement of Sir Redvers Buller that the 
Irish people looked upon the National 
League as their salvation, as the only 
agency which stood between them and 
the extortion of impossible rents. by 
exacting landlords. By the way, I have 
heard it said—I do not know whether it 
is true—that the original statement 
made by Sir Redvers Buller to the Com- 
mission was, not that the Irish people 
looked upon the National League as 
their salvation, but that it was their sal- 
vation. I have a word now to say about 
the Blue Book of the Commission. The 
formation of that Commission was hardly 
one to recommend it to popular support 
and sympathy in Ireland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not 
take cases from the Blue Book at all. 

Sm CHARLES RUSSELL: No, the 
right hon. Gentleman preferred to rely 
upon those anonymous anecdotes which 
he gave the House. They were pre- 
sented by him, but beyond that we had 
no evidence of their authenticity, no 
means of testing their accuracy. On the 
Cowper Commission there was but one 
man who could be said to represent the 
Irish tenant. It was a remarkable fact 
that hardly a single witness who might 
be supposed to know anything about 
the condition of Ireland from the popular 
standpoint and about the feeling of the 
Irish people, had been asked a single 
question before the Commission bearing 
upon the subject of this combination 
against rent, about the supposed ter- 
rorism, about Boycotting, about crime, 
or about crime as connected with 
Boycotting. The evidence relating to 
those subjects appears to have been 
given by some County Inspectors and 
by land agents, and the cases they re- 
ferred to were generally given without 
the time or place where they occurred 
being mentioned. I am perfectly aware 
that it is said that these witnesses would 
have given both date and place if they 
could have done so with safety to those 
concerned; but, at all events, the al- 
leged danger to the parties concerned 
cannot have arisen in many cases where 
the whole story must have been known to 
many people. One of the Land Commis- 
sioners used the expression that the rents 
in certain parts of Ireland were ‘“‘shock- 
ing.” The general result of the evi- 
dence which was given before the Com- 
mission is to show that wherever fair 
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reductions of rent have been offered on 
the part of the landlords, the tenants 
have always shown an anxiety to accept 
them ; and in such cases neither the Na- 
tional League nor any other association 
attempts to interfere. The Plan of 
Campaign has b2en denounced as being 
monstrous ; but, for my part—I do not 
speak of the question of legality-——I see 
nothing monstrous in tenants combining 
together to present their joint views and 
joint demands before their landlord, in- 
stead of each individual tenant appeal- 
ing to his landlord separately. But, 
after all, it comes to this, will your 
Bill stop Boycotting? Has human 
ingenuity ever devised anything that 
would stop Boycotting? With regard 
to this point I should like to use lan- 
guage which will doubtless carry greater 
weight with hon. Members opposite than 
any of my own is likely to do. The pre- 
sent Prime Minister, speaking at a time 
when the right hon. Gentleman sitting 
below the Gangway opposite was a dis- 
tinguished ornament of his Government, 
uttered this observation—and I hope 
that no hon. Member on this side of the 
House will be unfair and cynical enough 
to remember that it was uttered on the 
eve of the General Election, and at a 
time when it was supposed—rightly or 
wrongly—that cordial relations existed 
between the Government of the day and 
the Irish Party. The Prime Minister, 
speaking of Boycotting on the 7th of 
October, 1885, said— 


‘*Tt grew up constantly, in spite of the action 
of the Crimes Act, and it grew up for this reason 
—that it is a crime of that c ‘ter which 
legislation has very great difficulty in reach- 
ing. I have seen it said that the Crimes Act 
diminished outrages, that Boycotting operated 
through outrage, and therefore that the Crimes 
Act diminished Boycotting. In the first place, 
the fact is not true. The Crimes Act did not 
diminish outrages. I have a return of outrages 
in September, during which the Crimes Act 
was not in existence, and comparing that with 
the return in August, during which it was in 
existence, I find that the outrages which took 
place in September were considerably fewer 
than the outrages which took place in August. 
There is, therefore, no ground for saying that 
in the present condition— I am not speaking of 
the past condition of the Irish temper—the 
Crimes Act was any restraint on outrage, and 
it certainly was no restraint on Boycotting. 
Boycotting does not operate through outrage. 
Boycotting is the act of a large majority of a 
community resolving to do a number of things 
which are themselves legal, and which are only 
aa, by the intention with which they 4re 

one.’ 
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The noble Lord went on to say— 


‘* Do not imagine for a moment that the Irish 
Government are idle or quiet or inert in putting 
the remedies of the ordinary law into action. 
At this moment 35 prosecutions for Boycotting 
are pending, and that alone will show you that 
the Irish Government are doing their best— 
when you consider the difficulties of getting 
evidence upon such a subject—are doing their 
best to meet the evil. I believe the truth about 
Boycotting is this—that it depends upon a 
passing humour of the majority of the popula- 
tion. Ido not believe that in any community 
it is enduring. I doubt whether in any com- 
munity the law has been able to offer a com- 
= a perfect, and a satisfactory cure, but I 

elieve it contains its own Nemesis within 
itself."’ 


It has been, in my opinion, satisfactorily 
shown that the action of the National 
League has diminished instead of in- 
creasing crime, and that itis better that 
the control of that association should be 
in the hands of responsible men rather 
than in those of men who have no re- 
sponsibility whatever. It is surely 
better that agitation should be open 
rather than it should be turned into 
dark, devious, and underground chan- 
nele. My case is that you have made 
out no sufficient ground for this Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer appears to think 
that hon. Members below the Gangway 
on this side of the House believe that 
they can best keep up disorder and 
agitation by putting a stop to the re- 
medial legislation proposed to be intro- 
duced by Her Majesty’s Government. 
But with regard to that point I would 
ask any candid man whether he believes 
that the land legislation of 1881 would 
have been possible except for the action 
ofthe Irish Representatives. Do hon. 
Members opposite believe that the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian would 
have had sufficient power and force of 
public opinion behind him to have 
enabled him to make that attempt—that 
bold attempt—in 1881, in the face of 
class interests, if it had not been for the 
action of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way, which made it impossible for the 
then existing state of things to continue. 
The hon. Member for Cork at that time 
pointed out the difficulties which the 
Irish tenants would have to meet in 
bringing their cases into the Land 
Court, and he proposed that the Act 
should be made to work automatically 
by reducing the rents to within a certain 
point of Griffith’s valuation, giving power 
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to the tenant to appeal when that point 
was in his opinion too high, and to the 
landlord to appeal when in his opinion 
it was too low. We hear now of pro- 
positions to make it clearer that no rent 
shall be paid on the tenant’s improve- 
ments, and of other propositions whichare 
to be found in the Bill which was intro- 
duced the other night—originally pro- 
— by Irish Members—though hon: 

embers opposite are now professedly 
desirous of ameliorating the condition of 
the Irish tenant. Is it not perfectly 
sickening to hear this kind of observa- 
tion from that side of the House, 
which represents the Party who resisted 
every one of these things, and who 
attacked the right hon. Gentleman(Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) for his courage and manli- 
ness in rising superior to class interests 
and class prejudice? The whole Tory 
Party opposed the Land legislation of 
1881—aye, and even as late as in 1885 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), whose absence we allregret, sum- 
marized the policy of the Liberal Party 
in Ireland as being a policy of spoliation 
of the Church on the one hand and the 
landlords on the other. During the de- 
bate on that Land Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer did not give it very warm sym- 
pathy; he stood by in the character of 
a candid and critical friend. Talk of 
intimidation and Boycotting, no case on 
record equals the Boycotting and inti- 
midation carried on against the Land 
Commissioners after the Act of 1881 
by the Tory Press and the Tory Party. 
Hardly had it passed when Members of 
this House and the other House of Par- 
liament, and the Tories throughout the 
Kingdom, were attacking the Commis- 
sioners almost before they actually began 
their work. It must be remembered that 
they were men who were exercising a 
serious judicial office for which they 
had no security of tenure, and, with the 
threats of the Tory Press and the Tory 
landlord Representatives before their 
eyes, they knew well that if they did not 
mind their p’s and q’s and ‘‘spoliate” 
the landlords as little as possible, their 
tenure of Office—if a Tory Government 
came into Office—was at least precarious. 
But the Landlord Party in the House of 
Lords moved for a Committee of Inquiry 
into the working of the Act before it had 
been in operation for a year, and I say 
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Criminal Law 
to that action and to that Boycotting 
and intimidation on the part of the 
Tory Press and landlords is to some 
extent due that which has taken place 
in Ireland by rents being fixed at too 
high a point. Now, I come to the pro- 
visions of the Bill. With regard to the 
clauses of the Bill that deal with the 
question of preliminary inquiry, I think 
that they are reasonable, and I have no 
fear about them if we cuuld only have a 
fair and honest administration of them; 
and, ina normal condition of things, I 
should have no objection to their being 
made permanent. Then I come to the 
clauses dealing with the appointment of 
stipendiary magistrates. Who are these 
gentlemen? I am not going to indulge 
in any kind of personal abuse; but, at 
the same time, it is the truth that these 
gentlemen are not lawyers or men who 
have had a lawyer’s training ; they are 
the sons of gentlemen in the Army and 
of landed proprietors—men who are not 
instinct with the popular feeling, and 
are unable to enter into the popular 
sentiment. Some of them are to possess 
such legal knowledge as will satisfy 
the Lord Lieutenant. What does that 
mean? If it means that they are to 
be lawyers of standing and training, 
why does not the Bill say that they 
shall be barristers or solicitors of so 
many years’ standing? Now, I wish 
the House and the country to under- 
stand that these gentlemen are not inde- 
pendent stipendiary magistrates in the 
sense in which they exist in this country. 
They are in constant communication 
with the Castle, submitting cases for its 
direction, and deriving and obtaining 
assistance, direction, and advice from the 
Castle. They are regarded merely as 
persons carrying out the details of a cer- 
tain amount of executive work. But it 
is said that they will never do any in- 
justice. I think we heard of a rather 
alarming instance in the case of the hon. 
Gentleman who was then Member for 
Westmeath (Mr. T. C. Harrington). The 
hon. Member for South West Lancashire 
and I, myself, examined into that case, 
which one could hardly believe. It was, 
however, absolutely true, and the matter 
was brought up in the form of a Ques- 
tion in the House of Commons. What 
was that case, and what was its sequel ? 
We hear of the terrorism said to be prac- 
tised by the Land League and the Na- 
tional League. The hon. Member made 
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an honest and strong-minded appeal to 
the farmers of Westmeath. He reminded 
them that they were the recipients of 
special benefits under the Act; that the 
labourers were their friends and had 
stood by them; and he asked them not 
to be selfish, but to share their advan- 
tages with the labourers; because, if 
they did not, the labourers would com- 
bine together for their own benefits. 
That language was reported to the 
Castle by the local magistrate, and the 
report came back with the words under- 
lined, and the direction in blue pencil, 
that they amounted to the offence of 
intimidation, and that the person who 
had spoken them should be prosecuted. 
He was prosecuted according to law, 
and was sent to prison. What was the 
sequel? In Westmeath—among those 
farmers over whom he had terrorized— 
such was the terrorism, that they returned 
him unopposed as their Representative to 
Parliament! That is an instance of the 
class of men to whom you are giving 
enormous powers—powers such as have 
never before been given to the same ex- 
tent, under the same conditions, to the 
same class of persons. We see that it is 
an offence which comes under summary 
jurisdiction, to cause any person or per- 
sons either to do any act which such 
person or persons has, or have, a legal 
right to abstain from doing, or to abstain 
from doing any act they have a legal 
right to do. It is also a distinct offence 
“to incite, solicit, encourage, or persuade any 
other person to commit any of the offences 
hereinbefore mentioned.” 

Now, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary took great credit for 
the fact that he was not making any 
attack on the liberty of the Press. But, 
supposing the editor of The Freeman, or 
that still more objectionable person in 
the eyes of the Government, the editor 
of United Ireland, were to write in his 
paper, advising the tenants not to be in 
a hurry to buy their land under the Go- 
vernment Land Act; that the landlords 
were asking 20 years’ purchase, but that 
10 or 15 years’ purchase would be the 
real price, what will prevent these gen- 
tlemen from being prosecuted? Where 
is your boasted freedom of the Press ? 
Then, I want to know why the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary has 
not thought fit to draw attention to the 
existing powers of the authorities in 
Ireland. Why did he not allude in 
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his speech to the Act of 1875, which 
deals with the questions of intimidation 
following, watching, and Boycotting? 
In Lord Salisbury’s speech he speaks of 
the Government at that time as having 
45 prosecutions for offences of that na- 
ture. I want to know why it is that the 
ordinary law is not put into operation? 
It is said—‘‘ Oh, the reason is because 
under that Act the person charged could 
claim a jury.” When you were dealing 
with a cognate subject relating to combi- 
nations in England, you carefully safe- 
guarded the right to the person charged 
of demanding a jury. But I want to 
put the case still further home. Have 
the Government any reliable facts by 
which they can tell us the issue of the 
45 cases of Boycotting of which Lord 
Salisbury spoke ? How many succeeded ? 
How many ought to have succeeded ? 
What were the circumstances of failure ? 
Because I am greatly mistaken, if it be 
not the case, that there have been con- 
victions under the existing general law, 
or under the statute of Edward IIL., and, 
if so, I am justified in contending that 
there may be considerable action under 
the ordinary law in the way of dealing 
with offences of thiskind. We have not 
been informed as to how this matter 
rests. I come next to the clauses about 
the change of venue. I do not dwell upon 
that subject beyond making this obser- 
vation—that as I read the existing law in 
Ireland as shown by cases decided in 1858, 
in 1870, and in 1883, there is absolute 
power to change the venue where they 
please. [Av hon. Memser: In Ireland. | 
In Ireland, in order to obtain what they 
call a fair and impartial trial. I want 
to know why that law is not sufficient ? 
Instead of that, you have a most extra- 
ordinary contrivance. The Attorney 
General certifies where he thinks the 
venue ought to be changed, whereupon 
the Court “shall” change, and there- 
upon—and the right hon. Gentleman 
made a great point of this—the traverser 
or defendant can come to the Court and 
appeal successfully against such action 
if he can show that a fairer trial can be 
had somewhere else. Would it not be 
more straightforward to say, instead of 
leaving it to an executive political officer, 
that the Court ‘‘ may, if for good cause 
it sees fit, change the venue?” Place 
the responsibility on the judicial, and 
not on the executive, officer. It were a 
mere waste of time to dwell at length 
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now on the proposition to remove pri- 
soners for trial from Ireland to England. 
[An hon. Memper: That is given uP] 
I do not know that it is yet given up. 
understood that was one of the things 
reserved to be given up on the demand 
of the Liberal Unionists, in order that 
their potency in the councils of the Go- 
vernment and in the country may be 
made the more manifest. I remember 
two ill-omened precedents for this pro- 
osition—one was the precedent of Lord 
orth, when he proposed at the time of 
the American War, that prisoners should 
be imported from America to be tried 
in England, a proposition which was 
cols with ridicule by Edmund Burke; 
and the other was the rising in 1745, 
when Scotch rebels were deported from 
Scotland in order to be tried at Carlisle. 
I suppose it is that precedent which re- 
commends it to my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Finlay). My hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Inverness has such 
boundless faith in the Government, that 
all he needed to be told was that this 
was a measure directed against crime, 
and he was perfectly willing then 
to shut his eyes and swallow whatever 
the Government should send him. And 
now I come to the, in my opinion, most 
serious clause of all—one for which, 
I know no parallel—I mean the power 
which is given to the Lord Lieutenant 
to create a new class of crime. For, 
as I read this Bill, it gives to the 
Lord Lieutenant power to deal with 
the case of dangerous associations ; and, 
indeed, this was admitted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary. 
But where do you find your Con- 
stitutional precedent or justification 
for giving to the Lord Lieutenant the 
power to determine whether an associa- 
tion is, or is not, a dangerous associa- 
tion? Not even the ingenuity and 
great resource of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
can justify such a propositiun. It is 
said that there are certain limitations 
under which this power is to be exer- 
cised. Sir, the limitations are worth 
nothing. The Proclamation is to lie 
on the Table of the House, and is to 
have effect within seven days if the 
House is sitting, or if Parliament be 
not sitting then Parliament must be 
summoned within 20 days. Who does 
not know that the Lord Lieutenant 
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would not venture on the Proclamation 
unless he was doing it at the instance of 
the Government, who presumably com- 
mand a Parliamentary majority? That 
is not the way in which, according to Con- 
stitutional methods, criminal legislation 
ought to be carried out. But itis said— 
‘‘Why are you solicitous about these 
provisions? They only touch criminals ; 
they have nothing to do with anything 
but crime.” But I ask was there ever 
any Proclamation of a severe and drastic 
kind on this or any cognate subject which 
might not have been defended on the 
same grounds? Where was the despot 
ever found who declared that he was 
going to discharge his despotic measure 
against innocent men? He was always 
going to use it for the best purposes, 
and only against the criminal classes. 
I have shown by the instance of the hon. 
Member for the Harbour Division of 
Dublin (Mr. T. C. Harrington) that this 
may be directed against men who are not 
criminal, and I could amplify that point 
by referring to many similar cases during 
the execution of the late Mr. Forster’s 
Act. But above and beyond that, if I 
were even assured that this Bill would be 
administered by men of thorough fair- 
ness and thorough justice, that it would 
not be used to repress the free expres- 
sion of popular opinion, that it would 
not be used to deprive tenants of the 
protection of which, even now, they still 
stand in need—if, in other words, you 
could suppose the existence of adminis- 
trators endowed with divine powers, I 
should still resent and protest against 
this measure as an insult to the people 
of Ireland. It is not the strength of 
the blow, as hon. Members know, but 
the fact of the blow that makes the 
insult. We have been told by the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) that this is a 
very good Bill, and the noble Lord has 
lifted up his hands in strong benedic- 
tion of the whole of its provisions. He 
took very great credit for his powers of 
prophecy. The noble Lord has boxed 
the whole compass of prophecy, and I 
hope I may be forgiven if I say that he 
reminds me strongly of the professional 
sporting tipster, who sends out to each 
of his subscribers a different horse for 
the forthcoming race, and then when 
one of them wins, as one must win, he 
congratulates his clients and himself 
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noble Lord said something more. He 
said that this Coercion Bill was but the 
ploughing up of the ground, and the har- 
rowing of the furrows in order to pre- 
pare itin the natural course of agriculture 
for the seed, the fruitful seed, of benefi- 
cent legislation. I would suggest to the 
noble Lord whether this would not be 
more in keeping with the facts—the 
surgeon who finds it necessary to apply 
a healing and strengthening plaster to 
his patient is to begin by flaying and 
excoriating him, in order that the healing 
plaster may have a wider and more be- 
neficent operation? But I answer the 
noble Lord by the words of the noble 
Lord himself. They were spoken on 
January 31 last. Two months have 
elapsed since then—only two months. 
Will any hon. Member get up and say 
that anything has happened in those 
two months which justifies or renders 
necessary this Coercion Bill? No one 
ean do so. On that occasion the noble 
Lord said— 


‘*T see nothing unsatisfactory — always speak- 
ing comparatively—nothing specially alarming, 
in the case of Ireland at present. . . . The 
hopeful feature is that, in spite of all the pro- 
phecies we have heard from hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, that there was going to be such a des- 
perate outbreak this year of what is euphemisti- 
cally called ‘the wild justice of revenge,’ Ire- 
land is practically free from crime at this present 
moment. . . But the great and main fact, 
and one which the House may well take notice 
of and found hopes upon, is, that crime in Ire- 
land has been reduced to its normal level, and 
even below its normal level.” 


Then he goes on to use an illustration, 
which I recommend to the notice of the 
right hon. Gentlenan— 


‘*T should say this much, that Ireland appears 
to me at the present moment to be something 
like a high-spirited and mettlesome horse, which 
has been extremely badly ridden for some time. 
There is a certain school of professors of political 
equitation, principally represented by The Times 
newspaper, who seem to think that the best way 
to ride a horse of that kind is to be continually 
jobbing him in the mouth, continually hitting 

im on the head with the whip, and continually 
digging him in the side with the spurs, This 
school of professors persist passionately in the 
advocacy of these measures, although they see 
rider after rider laid on his back in the ditch.” 
— (3 Hansard, [310] 285-6.) 

The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) had better look out. The 
noble Lord referred to the existence 
of the Plan of Campaign, and said of 
it, that if Irish juries were to go on 
in what he described as a very curious 
fashion, it might be necessary in that 
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regard to come to Parliament for further 
wers. But has anybody said that the 
Plan of Campaign, either as to its 
character or its extent—condemn it in as 
strong terms as you like in regard to 
illegality would justify the present 
measure, or anything like it? What is 
the state of the case against the Plan of 
Campaign? It is this—that out of about 
40 estates—principally small estates— 
the Plan of Campaign has resulted in 
the obtaining, as on the Dillon estates, 
of 20 per cent reduction; on the Dun- 
sandle estate of 20 per cent; on the 
O’Brien estate of 15 per cent; and on 
some other estates of reductions of from 
15 to 20 per cent. Hon. Members may 
condemn the mode by which this was 
done, if they think it was an illegal 
combination, as the Judges are sup- 
posed to have said; but is there an 
hon. Member, recollecting the abate- 
ments voluntarily made by just land- 
lords in this country, and recollecting 
the needs of the case, which your own 
Land Commission points out, who will 
say that he does not rejoice at the re- 
sult, however he objects to the means? 
The operation of the Plan of Campaign 
is not such as to afford any justification 
for this Bill. It is proposed, however, 
to make this measure perpetual in its 
character. It is to be a part, not of a 
hateful, temporary policy of expediency, 
but a permanent measure of govern- 
ment. This is a confession of failure to 
govern Ireland. It blows to the wind 
the pretences of many hon. Members 
opposite and of many so-called Liberal 
Unionists to govern Ireland while dis- 
regarding the wishes of the Irish people 
—to govern it without repression, and 
by ordinary and Constitutional law. I 
have heard the question asked by more 
than one hon. Member—‘ But what is 
there in Ireland that presents any spe- 
cial difficulty, or any special grievance?” 
I commend to those hon. Gentlemen who 
ask that question the words that were 
referred to, but which were not read in 
full, by the hon. Baronet who proposed 
this Motion (Sir Bernhard Samuelson). 
They are the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain), 
contained in a speech delivered at Hol- 
loway on June 17, 1885. He said— 


* This question is a national question as well 
as a parochial question, and the pacification of 
Treland at this moment depends, I believe, on 
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the concession to Ireland of the right to govern 
itself in the matter of its purely domestic busi- 
ness. What is the alternative? Are you con- 
tent, after nearly 80 years of failure, to renew 
once more the dreary experience of repressive 
legislation? Is it not discreditable to us that 
even now itis only by un-Constitutional means 
that we are able to secure peace and order in 
one portion of Her Majesty’s Dominions? I 
do not believe that the great majority of Eng- 
lishmen have the slightest conception of the 
system under which this free nation attempts to 
rule the sister country. it isa system which is 
founded on the bayonets of 30,000 soldiers en- 
camped permanently as in a hostile country. 
It is a system as completely centralized and 
bureaucratic as that with which Russia governs 
Poland, or as that which prevailed in Venice 
under Austrian rule. An Irishman at this 
moment cannot move a step, he cannot lift a 
finger in any parochial, municipal, oreducational 
work, without being confronted with, interfered 
with, controlled by an English official appointed 
by a foreign government, and without a shade or 
shadow of representative authority. I say the 
time has come to reform altogether the absurd 
and irritating anachronism which is known as 
Dublin Castle. That is the work to which the 
new Parliament will be called, and I believe 
that by its successful accomplishment, it will do 
more to secure the strength, the character, and 
the influence of the nation than by the addi- 
tion of any amount, however large, to the ex- 
penditure of the nation for naval or military 
purposes, that it will go further to maintain 
our weight in the councils of Europe than by 
any amount of bluster in our relations with 
foreign countries ; and that it will do more to 
— the true interests of the people of the 
nited Kingdom than by any extension of the 
Empire, which it is our business to govern 
well and wisely before we seek to multiply our 
responsibilities or enlarge our obligations.” 


I make this observation upon the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement, that neither 
its strength, nor its wisdom, nor its 
truth is weakened by the present posi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever difficult it may be for that right 
hon. Gentleman to reconcile that notable 
utterance with his present position. But 
the fact is, that the solution of the Irish 
Question will not even be touched by 
your Bill. You are dealing with some 
of the symptoms, you are not attempt- 
ing to deal with the causes. The diffi- 
culties in Ireland are partly agrarian, 
and partly political, I admit that 
agrarian legislation would not remove 
those difficulties ; the political difficulty 
would still face you. But you would 
be face to face with it under different 
conditions; and certainly such agrarian 
legislation as you propose to pass, as 
far as we can at present see, will do 
little to deal thoroughly or compre- 
hensively with the agrarian part of 
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the quéstion. It, therefore, only re- 
mains to ask, Can you govern Ireland 
against the consent of the people of Ire- 
land; or are you willing, at least, to try 
the experiment of trying to govern Ire- 
land with the consent of the people of 
Ireland? In every representative Con- 
stitutional system of government, the 
people governed have the governors who 
are placed over them responsible to them 
—the governed. In Ireland this is re- 
versed. The governors of Ireland do not 
look to, and care little for, the public opi- 
nion of Ireland. They look over theheads 
of the Irish people, and if they can 
satisfy what the noble Marquess the 
Member for Rossendale called the con- 
science of Englishmen, they cared nothing 
about the opinion of Ireland. That is 
the problem which you must face, and 
which you must deal with. It is true 
that you have got a power in Ireland 
which is not a legal power. It is true 
that, side by side with your executive 
power, you have got a power which, in 
many respects, is more powerful than 
the power of the Government. I make 
that admission to you; but whence does 
this power derive its force and its sanc- 
tion? From the sympathy and the 
support of the people of Ireland. Surely 
it is a problem worth trying to solve ; 
surely it is worth trying to win that 
power to the side of law and order, and 
to place upon the shoulders of thuse 
who represent and who wield that power 
the responsibility without which power 
is always a source of danger. That is 
the proposition to which, as statesmen, 
you ought to address yourselves. This 
Bill does not touch the problem. It is 
a Bill for further repression, and for 
forging fresh fetters for the Irish people, 
and it will justly be regarded as a Bill 
which, on the one hand, takes away pro- 
tective agency from the Irish tenant class, 
who still need it, while, on the other 
hand, it throttles the free and open ex- 
pression of public opinion in Ireland. 
Mr. SHIRLEY (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Doncaster) said, he was glad to have an 
opportunity on behalf of his constituents 
of entering a protest against this in- 
famous and iniquitous Bill. He called 
it ‘infamous and iniquitous”’ because 
he was satisfied that its object was not 
to maintain law and order, but to bolster 
up a diseased and tottering land system, 
to grind down Irish tenants, to wring 


from them rents that they could not pay, 
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and to turn them outof the homes of their 
fathers. The Bill was as unwise and 
unnecessary as it was unjust and im- 
moral, and it could only have the effect 
of greatly increasing and aggravating 
the difficulty of governing Ireland. 
Putting agitators in prison, whether 
they were priests or Parnellite Members 
of this House, was not the way to extin- 
guish them; it was the way to add 
to their popularity and power. He 
had another complaint to make against 
the Members of the Treasury Bench, 
and that was that they had taken 
away the Easter holidays. He pro- 
tested against that not so much be- 
cause hon. Members wanted a holiday, 
as because they wanted to address their 
constituents. In his opinion the Go- 
vernment had deliberately taken away 
the holidays in order that Members of 
the Opposition might not have an 
opportunity of addressing their consti- 
tuents, and in order that they themselves 
might have an excuse for not addressing 
theirs. They wanted to do things in 
their own high-handed way, as Tories 
always had wanted to do things, with- 
out taking the country into consulta- 
tion or confidence. The Tories were 
going back to their old, bad policy of 
coercion and stern repression of what 
they were pleased to call disorder and 
sedition. That was the traditional 
policy of their Party. As it was in the 
days of Pitt, and Eldon, and Liverpool, 
and Sidmouth, soit wasnow. They had 
got into a groove from which it seemed 
they could not escape. Then, in addi- 
tion to the spur of their hereditary Party 
propensities, they were urged on by 
a number of violent people—equires, 
colonels, parsons, and others — who 
were all for a short way with the Irish. 
Now, there was one thing he wished 
to remind hon. Gentlemen opposite 
of, and it was this, that a great 
many of them, just as much as hon. 
Members on the Opposition Benches, 
were pledged to their constituents 
against coercion. He did not say that 
at the last Election they, in terms, told 
their constituents that they would always 
vote against coercion, but they certainly 
pledged themselves that they would not 
vote for coercion unless an overwhelming 
case was made out in favour of it, and 
they laid stress upon the point that 
although they might not be willing to 
grant Home Rule to Ireland, they were 
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in favour of the political equality of 
the Three Kingdoms. Notwithstanding 
the clever manner in which hon. 
Members opposite had deprived the 
Opposition of the opportunity of ad- 
dressing their constituents during the 
Easter Recess, a very strong agitation 
against coercion would be set on foot, 
and he hoped hon. Members opposite 
would keep their eyes upon the agi- 
tation of the next few weeks; be- 
cause if the result was to show that 
there was a strong probability that 
the country was against coercion, they 
ought either to withdraw their Bill or 
take the sense of the country in regard 
to it. Hon. Members opposite appeared 
to be much surprised that such a 
strenuous and vigorous opposition should 
be offered to their Bill, but they forgot 
that a great change had taken place 
since the last coercive measure was 
passed, not only in the enfranchisement 
of the democracy of England, but also 
in the enfranchisement of the democracy 
of Ireland. The present was the first 
Coercion Bill which was opposed by a 
majority of the Representatives from 
Selend He reminded hon. Mem- 
bers opposite that they themselves, by 
the manner in which they played fast- 
and-loose with coercion in the summer 
of 1885, did everything they could to 
place difficulties in the way of passing 
any future measure of coercion. He 
desired to quote a few words from a 
speech made on the 5th of March, 1886, 
at a dinner of the Kighty Club, by the 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington), who, he 
believed, was warmly supporting the 
Ministry in passing this measure. In 
that speech, the noble Lord pointed out 
that if any future difficulties arose in 
the way of the passing of any coercive 
legislation, those difficulties ought pro- 
perly to be placed at the door of the 
Conservative Party. The noble Lord 
said— 

** The action of the late Conservative Govern- 
ment in respect to Ireland cannot be without 
its permanent effect upon the government of 
Ireland. The abandonment last June of the 
Crimes Act which the former Government had 
acknowledged their intention of attempting to 
renew, the laxity of the administration of law 
during the intervening time, the uncertain atti- 
tude in which the Conservative Government 
met Parliament the other day—all these things 
cannot be without a lasting and permanent 
—_ = the problem of the government of 
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And the noble Lord went on to say 
that the result of the conduct of the 
Tories would probably be to make 
coercion impossible for the future. 
They were told by some of the supporters 
of the Government that coercion meant 
really nothing more than a firm adminis- 
tration of the existing law, and did not 
hurt decent, law-abiding are That 
was a plausible way of putting it. 
But coercion meant a great deal more 
than that. Even inijts milder forms it 
meant the suspension of the elemen- 
tary rights of citizenship, while, in its 
severer forms coercion might include the 
suspension of trial by jury, the supervi- 
sion or suppression of the Press, the 
right ofinvading private houses by day 
or night, the stopping of public meet- 
ings, the putting men in prison without 
trial or even without charge, the im- 
position of irksome restraints on the 
freedom of individuals, and the substitu- 
tion of government by spies, detectives, 
and informers for those Constitutional 
liberties which in this free country they 
had been taught from childhood to 
cherish as their dearest possession. Co- 
ercion, then, was irritating and annoying 
to individuals, and an insult and an indig- 
nity to the nation coerced ; and patriotic 
citizens were justified in taking every 
legitimate opportunity of showing how 
much they resented such treatment. The 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill) was 
a supporter of this coercive legislation of 
the Ministry. The noble Lord not very 
long ago took precisely the same view 
as he (Mr. Shirley) did of the annoyance 
and injustice which coercion caused, be- 
cause, speaking at Bow in January, 
1885, he said— 

“Tt comes to this, that the policy of the Go- 
vernment in Ireland is to declare, on the one 
hand, by the passing of the Reform Bill, that 
the Irish people are perfectly capable of exer- 
cising for the advantage of the Empire the 
highest rights and privileges of citizenship ; and 
by the proposal to renew the Crimes Act they 
simultaneously declare, on the other hand, that 
the Irish people are utterly incapable of per- 
forming with advantage to society the most 
ordinary duties of citizenship. All I can say 
is, that if such an incoherent, such a ridiculous, 
—such a dangerously ridiculous—combination of 
acts can be a policy, then, thank God, the 
Conservative Party have no policy.” 

That was the opinion of the noble Lord 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) in 1885, 
whatever it was now. Seve! He (Mr. 
Shirley) ventured to say that if coercion, 
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which was said to be the firm adminis- 
tration of the law, if such a policy were 
applied to England, we should have an 
insurrection in a week, and yet this sus- 
pension of the elementary rights of citi- 
zenship was the system by which we 
had been trying to govern Ireland 
during the whole of the present century. 
On the 6th of July, 1885, the Earl of 
Carnarvon made a speech in the House 
of Lords, in the course of which he 
said— 

“T have looked through a good many of the 
Acts which have been passed during the last 
generation for Ireland, and I have been as- 
tonished to find that ever since the year 1847, 
with some very short intervals, which are hardly 
worth mentioning, Ireland has been under ex- 
ceptional coercive legislation. No sane man 
can admit that this isa satisfactory or whole- 
some state of things, and it does seem to me 
that it is very desirable, if possible, to extri- 
cate ourselves from this miserable habit, and to 
aim at some wholesome and better solution. 
But more than being undesirable, I hold that 
such legislation is practically impossible if it is 
to be continually and indefinitely re-enacted.”’ 
—(3 Hansard.) 

He quite agreed with Lord Carnarvon 
in that opinion. Comparisons had been 
made as to the circumstances which jus- 
tified this Coercion Bill, and those which 
were brought forward in support of the 
Bills in 1881 and 1882. What did the 
figures show? He would quote those 
given by Lord Carnarvon in the speech 
he had just referred to. In 1878 there 
were 301 agrarian crimes committed ; 
in 1879 the number amounted to 860; 
in 1880 there were 2,580, and in 1881, 
4,439. Inthat, as in every former case, 
when a Coercion Bill had been brought 
forward, the Ministry of the day had 
thought it their duty to lay the founda- 
tion for the Bill on statistics of that 
kind. They had shown the existence 
of a large and increasing amount of 
agrarian crime. What was the condi- 
tion of things now? In the present case 
the Government appeared to rely princi- 
pally on the inventions and exaggera- 
tions of Zhe Times and The Standard, 
and on the interesting and entertaining 
anecdotes of the Chief Secretary. There 
was nothing solid or substantial to sup- 
port their view of the state of Ireland. 
But the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parneil) had shown that a 
number of charges by Judges might 
be brought forward in support of the 
view that the present condition of Ire- 
land was satisfactory. Judges’ charges 
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could, in fact, be quoted both ways; and 
they were very unsatisfactory evidence 
as to the condition of the country, be- 
cause they were made up of facts ob- 
tained second-hand by the re os A 
Judge ought to confine himself to the 
matter in hand, and ought not to con- 
vert his charges to Grand Juries into 
political harangues. Then they heard 
a great deal about Boycotting and in- 
timidation. Well, the evidence of Sir 
Redvers Buller showed that at the time 
he was examined intimidation and Moon- 
lighting were both on the decline. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) said Boy- 
cotting was always followed by the sanc- 
tion of murder. That was not so. 
There had been Boycotting in past 
times when murder had been the sanc- 
tion, but that was not so at the present 
time. But Boycotting could not be pre- 
vented by legislation. It was simply 
the method by which any given com- 
munity marked its displeasure with re- 
gard to an individual who went con- 
trary to the stream, and insisted on the 
exercise of its right of exclusive dealing. 
We had Boycotting in England, and it 
was not easy to puta stop to it. The 
Dames of the Primrose League could 
practise it against those who would not 
support Conservative candidates, and 
the members of the Bar Boycotted those 
who would nof conform to their customs. 
At school, offending boys were sent to 
‘‘Coventry.” In his Newport speech, 
Lord Salisbury said legislation against 
Boycotting was useless and absurd ; and 
he (Mr. Shirley) could not help thinking 
that hon. Members opposite must regard 
that passage as an extremely awkward 
and inconvenient one. Boycetting was 
an unchristian and immoral practice no 
doubt, but it could exist just as much 
under a coercive as undera Constitutional 
system. There was no stronger evidence 
against coercion than the views of Mr. 
Knipe, the Ulster tenant farmer member 
of the Irish Land Commission. That 
gentleman, in his separate report, said 
that any attempt to meet agrarian crime 
and outrage by any fresh coercive legis- 
lation would now, as in the past, not 
only fail to secure tranquillity, but 
would inevitably end in seriously aggra- 
vating present difficulties. He added 


that the landlords, with a few honour- 
able exceptions, had failed to make re- 
ductions of rent corresponding with the 
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serious fall in prices, or to recognize the 
losses of tenants, and to this might be 
attributed combinations ; and resistance 
toevictions; that if the power of the 
League were to be weakened and the 
people kept out of combinations it could 
only be by such legislation as would 
convince the poorest people that the law 
was their defender and friend. Mr. 
Knipe declared that it would be a 
serious mistake, while grievances were 
unredressed, to attempt, by fresh coer- 
cive legislation, to rob the people of their 
right of associating for the protection of 
their interests. They had heard a great 
deal about law and order in Ireland, and 
there could be no doubt that the main- 
tenance of law and order was absolutely 
necessary in a civilized country; but 
the question was, would coercion secure 
the maintenance of law and order? He 
said, emphatically, No. It might possibly 
secure an appearance of law and order 
on the surface, but it would not do so in 
reality, and the effect would be to drive 
discontent below the surface, and to 
make the last condition of the country 
much worse than the first. The policy 
of the Government was, in its lack of 
foresight and statesmanship, like the 
policy of the ostrich which buried its 
head in the sand and congratulated it- 
self on everything being right. He had 
the greatest possible respect for law 
and order, but he had a greater respect 
still for justice ; and for a law to claim 
and to command the obedience of the 
governed, it must be a just law. There 
could, in his opinion, be no doubt that 
the only way to secure the supreme and 
final authority of the law in Ireland 
was to remove the terrible grievances 
under which the people suffered, to 
take care that no unjust rents should 
be enforced, and no unjust evictions 
executed. They should divest the laws 
of the foreign garb which they now 
wore in the eyes of the people, and 
invest them with a native character. 
But so far from the measure of the Go- 
vernment being likely to have any effect 
in that direction, he very much feared 
that its effect would be to make the 
maintenance of Jaw and order in Ireland 
next to impossible. Another strong ob- 
jection which he had to this Bill was its 
proposed permanence. It was not to 
be like previous measures of coercion, 
passed for a certain period, and then to 
expire; but the Government said this 
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Bill was to be enforced for ever and 


ever. But he maintained that they had 
no right, in view of the Act of Union, 
to enforce permanent coercive legisla- 
tion upon Ireland in opposition to the 
will of the majority of the nation. To 
do so was violating the principle of 
political equality, which was a funda- 
mental condition of the Legislative 
Union. With regard to that very drastic 
clause of the Bill which gave sum- 
mary power to two Resident Magis- 
trates in Ireland to send men whom 
they might consider to be offenders to 
imprisonment for six months, with hard 
labour, he could not condemn it in 
too strong language. Considering the 
character and qualifications of the men 
who were Resident Magistrates in Ire- 
land—the nominees of the landlords, 
and themselves violent partizans — it 
was nothing short of monstrous, and he 
must characterize in the same way the 
provision under which it was proposed 
to bring Irish prisoners over to England 
for trial. He had no doubt if they 
were brought over to England that they 
would have a fair trial, but that did not 
dispose of the objection. The question was 
what would be the effect upon the minds 
of the unlettered Irish peasantry, who 
regarded England as a foreign coun- 
try? Would they not believe that their 
countrymen were being brought over to 
England, not in order that they might 
have a fair trial, but in order that they 
might be found guilty and put in prison ? 
That might be a feeling to be deplored, 
but there was no use in our shutting our 
eyes to facts; and certainly a great deal 
was to be said for the feeling of the 
Irish peasantry in view of this unpre- 
cedented and deplorable proposal. He 
deeply deplored that the House should 
be called upon to spend its time in 
enacting a measure of that kind in this 
year of Jubilee—a year which, above all 
others, ought to be a year of unity, 
peace, and concord. What they wanted 
in such a year was the uniting and knit- 
ting together of the hearts of all the 
peoples of this great Empire, and it was 
because he believed that the measure of 
the Government would not have that 
beneficial and happy effect ; but would, 
on the contrary, be the harbinger of 
untold evils, that he opposed it with all 
his power and with all his heart. 

rk. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
that if the hon. Member who had just 
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sat down wished for his Easter holiday, 
he was sure the House would give the 
hon. Member leave of absence, in order 
that hemight ‘‘stump”’ the country. The 
Ministerialists did not complain of op- 

sition to the Bill; they knew per- 
fectly well that there would be opposi- 
tion, and they were prepared to meet 
and overcome it, when the time came, as 
they overcame it with a large majority 
last week. The late Attorney General 
(Sir Charles Russell) had remarked that 
this Bill would not cure the ills of Ire- 
land. Doubtless, it would not do so, 
and he did not think the Government 
believed it would have that result; but 
the Bill would enable the Government 
to carry out those remedial measures on 
which they depended to promote order 
and contentment in Ireland. He would 
not dwell upon the specious arguments 
which had been advanced against the 
Bill. It had been said over and over 
again that the state of Ireland in re- 
spect to crime and disorder did not 
justify the introduction of this measure. 
All he could say on that point was that 
if it was true that there was such little 
crime in Ireland, and that the country 
was in such a peaceful condition as 
Gentlemen opposite would have them 
believe, the Bill would have no effect 
whatever. [Jronical Home Rule cheers. | 
It must be inoperative unless the crimes 
referred to existed, except on two sup- 
positions—first, that the Irish magis- 
trates were such diabolical characters 
that they would invent the crimes in 
order to put them down. [Home Rule 
cheers.| Would hon. Members opposite 
venture to make such an assertion as 
that? [Home Rule cries of ‘‘Yes!’’| 
Then let those hon. Members get up in 
their places and substantiate the state- 
ment by giving the names of the magis- 
trates who, they say, would doit. [ Cries 
of * All of them!”’} The second sup- 
position was that when prisoners were 
brought over to England for trial they 
would be condemned by English juries, 
though not guilty. Did any hon. Mem- 
ber think that was probable? He could 
not believe either of these alternatives. 
He had heard the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Prime Minister use a great 
many words in speaking about crime in 
Ireland ; but he had not heard him state 
distinctly that he did not consider there 
was a great amount of crime in Ireland. 
What, then, would be the effect of the 
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Bill, and who would be the people 
affected by it? The rebellion in Ireland 
—for the agitation was nothing short 
of rebellion—was carried out in three 
ways, or by three means. First, there 
were the comparatively smaller crimes 
rife throughout the greater part of Ire- 
land—Boycotting and the like. Those 
crimes were relatively small; yet, in 
their aggregate, they had a very serious 
effect. He could only compare them to 
the sting of a wasp. A single sting 
might not do much harm to a person; 
but if he was stung ali over his body by 
a host of wasps the effect might be as 
serious to him as a fatal wound. Secondly, 
the agitation was carried on by the 
greater crimes, such as murder, Moon- 
lighting, and firing into houses. It 
might be true that the number of such 
crimes had decreased as compared with 
1881; still they were in exact inverse 
ratio to the success of the smaller crimes. 
If the smaller crimes did what was 
wanted, it was clear that the National 
League did not want the help of the 
larger crimes ; but if the smaller crimes 
were not effective, those great crimes 
were held in terror over the heads and 
minds of the people, and this terror was 
the great machinery by which the re- 
bellion wascarriedon. The third means 
of conducting the rebellion was the 
organization of the National League, 
which was simply the Land League 
under another name. It had the same 
look and the same smell, and was nothing 
else than a great conspiracy spread 
through Ireland. It was by that 
organization that the Irish agitators led 
the rebellion, and conspired to upset the 
connection between England and Ireland. 
Now, he thought the Bill introduced by 
the Government, which he insisted was 
not a Coercion Bill, but an anti- 
Coercion Jill, would cope with all 
those means of fomenting the rebellion. 
The senior Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) dismissed Boycotting 
lightly, saying that it was an old crime. 
But did it therefore cease to be a crime ? 
The right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) treated in a 
similar way an atrocious case of ill- 
treatment of girls. ‘‘Oh,” said the 
right hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ the Irish people 
were taught this crime 100 years ago.” 
But did that make it lessa crime? Con- 
sidering the progress of education, the 
| offence now had a darker complexion. 
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Would any hon. Member dare to say 
that crimes of this kind ought not to be 
put down? Then came this question— 
would anyone suffer in consequence of 
the suppression of such crimes. [ Cries 
of ** Yes!’’!} Would any among the hon. 
Members opposite suffer? [Cries of 
‘Yes! ””] He agreed with them in 
thinking that some among them would, 
but they would only suffer if guilty. 
The hon. Member who had just sat down 
said that Boycotting was practised in 
England, and reminded the House that 
he was once a schoolboy and that he was 
sent to ‘‘Coventry.”” He was notsurprised 
to hear this confession from the hon. 
Member; but was it not absurd to com- 
pare such trifling practices with the Boy- 
cotting that occurred in Ireland? He 
would give the House an example of the 
length to which Boycotting was carried 
in that country. The case was taken 
from The Kerry Evening Post of January 
29. [Mr. E. Harrineron (Kerry, W.): 
It is a Conservative, an Orange journal. | 
He was glad to hear that because it 
justified him in crediting the story. It 
appeared that two Kerry men had served 
upon a jury by whom a number of men 
were convicted for the offence of Moon- 
lighting. The word went forth that 
these two unfortunate men must be Boy- 
cotted, and the following notice was 
published :— 

** If you do not Boycott these tools of the 
Crown you will be coerced into doing so. Doit 
voluntarily, or severe measures will be taken 
against you. There are men who will not stick 
at a trifle to obtain revenge.” 


That was an example of the real coercion 
which was reducing Ireland to a con- 
dition of poverty and wretchedness. 
Ireland returned to Parliament 85 
Nationalist Members and about 20 
Conservative and Liberal Unionists. 
London returned about 50 Unionist 
Members and 10 or 12 Radicals. The 
Unionist representation for London, 
therefore, was nearly proportionate to the 
Nationalist representation for Ireland. 
Now, supposing that they in London 
should determine to Boycott all people 
who supplied Radical tradesmen with 
goods, what would be said by the hon. 
Member for Banbury (Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson) and those who shared his 
views? Why, that the grossest tyranny 
was being eae Why should a 
system which would not be tolerated in 
London for a single week be permitted 
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to flourish in Ireland? The hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) was 
greatly incensed at the notion that his 
countrymen, when accused of crimes of 
the most serious kind, should be brought 
to this country for trial. At the same 
time, the hon. Member expressed com- 
plete confidence in the people and work- 
ing classes of England. Why, then, 
should he object to the proposal that 
Irish criminals should be tried by people 
in whom he reposed that confidence ? 
English juries were not prone to han 
prisoners, and always leant to the side 
of mercy; but the hon. Member knew 
that they always gave verdicts in ac- 
cordance with the evidence, and he 
feared for the safety of men whom, 
though they were steeped to the lips in 
blood, the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) and the 
right hon. Member for Derby (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) and Separatists generally 
were not ashamed to use as instruments 
for the fulfilment of their political aims. 
| Opposition cries of **Oh!” 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The hon. 
Member is not in Order in using that 
expression, and I must ask him to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that if his lan- 
guage was out of Order he would cer- 
tainly withdraw it. The Liberal Go- 
vernment proclaimed the Land League 
without special statutory powers; but 
the Government were obtaining powers 
by the Bill for the suppression of asso- 
ciations of this character. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite knew that the Bill would 
strike at rebellion in Ireland. The Na- 
tional Party—the whole Separatist Party 
knew it. The Bill would secure a fair 
trial to the remedial measures in which 
alone the Government were interested. 
Could hon. Members opposite point to 
any measure which they had introduced 
which was calculated to promote the well- 
being of Ireland. [ Cries of ‘‘ Dozens!’’] 
He hoped hon, Members would name at 
least one dozen. It was said that this 
was a Landlords Bill, and supported by 
the upper classes. It was nothing of 
the sort. He was not an Irish landlord, 
nor did he belong to the upper classes. 
He was not tarred with the Conservative 
brush; he had nothing to do with the 
Conservatives. [A laugh.| He meant he 
had nothing to do with the aristocratic 
line. It was always said that the Con- 
servatives were aristocratic. Well, he 
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was not. His worst enemies had never 
accused him of that. But all the land- 
lords together had never done the mis- 
chief in the country which the National 
League and the Land League had done, 
But the Bill would stop all that, and 
would tend to the well-being of the 
country, would promote industry, and 
encourage enterprize, trade, better 
means of communication, such as tram- 
ways, &c., and tend to make Ireland 
peaceful and prosperous. If they had 
a Parliament in every city in Ireland, 
the country would be none the richer 
or more prosperous. It was because 
the Government and their supporters 
desire to bring Ireland into a condition 
which would encourage enterprise and 
attract capital that they asked the House 
to accept this measure ; but unless law, 
order, and liberty were in the first in- 
stance re-established, it was his opinion 
that it would be next to useless attempt- 
ing anything of an ameliorative cha- 
racter. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
said, he believed that the hon. Member 
who had just sat down had to his 
constituents advocated equal rights, 
equal powers, and equal laws for Ireland 
and England. How, then, would the 
hon. Member’s constituents receive such 
a speech as he had just delivered? He 
did not believe the hon. Member was a 
typical Englishman. If he thought so 
he should despair of a settlement be- 
tween the two countries. He believed, 
however, that the hon. Member’s fellow- 
countrymen would repudiate his ideas. 
The position of the Government was 
unique. The demand for a Coercion 
Bill was generally supported by statis- 
ties which, ‘of course, were supplied by 
Dublin Castle. But there was absolutely 
a decrease of crime in 1886 as com- 
pared with 1885, when the Tory Go- 
vernment deliberately abstained from 
asking for exceptional powers. But in 
1885 it was necessary for the Tories to 
seek aid from the Irish Party in view of 
the coming General Election. There 
was also a diminution of crime in the 
second half of 1886, when the number of 
offences was 472, as compared with the 
first half, when the number was 553. 
The only argument, therefore, which 
was left to the Government was the 
miserable ¢u quogue that the Liberal 
Governments in the past had done the 
same. But if Liberal Governments had 
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done wrong in times past, that was no 
reason for the Conservatives to do wrong 
now. Statistics proved that crime did 
not exist in Ireland, and he believed 
the object of this Coercion Bill was to 
grapple with the National organization 
which had done so much for the 
country. The position of to-day was of 
the Government’s own making; they 
had rejected the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Cork, which would have alleviated the 
misery of the winter and spring. He 
agreed that law and order were the 
essential basis of all stable States; but 
if hon. Members desired to make the 
lawsrespected, the first thing they should 
do was to make those laws worthy of 
respect and bring them into harmony 
with the views of the majority of the 
people. When the Irish had a Parlia- 
ment of their own they would pass such 
laws, and enforce them with an iron 
hand if necessary. They were asked to 
influence the Irish people to observe 
laws which were in direct opposition to 
the opinions which the Irish Party hold. 
So long as Parliament insisted upon 
passing laws antagonistic to Irish feeling, 
so long would there be a difficulty in 
working them. The Irish National 
League had been accused of fomenting 
disorder and crime; but the fact was that, 
through its instrumentality, many disa- 
greements between landlord and tenant 
had been amicably settled, and blood- 
shed and disorder had been averted. 
Those who brought charges against the 
National League derived their informa- 
tion from untrustworthy sources, espe- 
cially from the London Press, which seized 
every opportunity of maligning Ireland 
and of endeavouring to fan up that spirit 
of hatred between the two peoples which 
it should be the object of journalists 
and public men to allay andcalm. As 
for the Plan of Campaign, it had only 
endeavoured to make unreasonable men 
do that which their reasonable brethren 
all over the country were doing, and it 
had succeeded in bringing many a bully 
to his knees, They knew from experience 
that this legislation would not be used 
for the purpose of punishing criminals, 
but for hunting down political opponents. 
History, he contended, showed that 
these Coercion Acts increased crime in- 
stead of decreasing it; this would be the 
effect of the present Bill, and whilst so 
far from crushing it, would only purify 
and strengthen the national spirit. He 
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and his Friends were agitators because 
they could not gain a hearing for Irish 
grievances except by agitation; but at 
least they were open agitators, and if 
they were suppressed the secret con- 
spiracy of desperate men would be sub- 
stituted for their open and Constitutional 
agitation. He knew that hon. Members 
opposite desired to sever the connection 
between the Irish priesthood and the 
National organization ; but he could tell 
those hon. Members that the Irish 
priests exercised a most conservative in- 
fluence on the people. The Tory Party 
had said at the time when Earl Spencer 
was in favour of coercion thatno man was 
better qualified by experience tospeak on 
such a subject ; but now, when he had 
enlarged his experience and had altered 
his views, hon. Members disregarded his 
opinion. It was not with any feeling of 
satisfaction that he was unable to speak 
respectfully of the administration of the 
law in Ireland, or of those who adminis- 
tered it. Judges in Ireland were almost 
invariably raised to the Bench on account 
of their political views, and on account 
of the hatred they bore to the Irish 
people ; and they permitted those views 
to bias their judgment on the Bench. 
He regretted to think that the voice of 
an Irish Member did not carry much 
weight in that House. He thought it a 
mockery of Constitutional Government 
that the opinions of duly elected Repre- 
sentatives should be ignored. Irish 
Members had felt it to be their duty to 
lay their case to the best of their ability 
before the House, and they having done 
so, the responsibility of dealing with the 
matter would now rest upon Parliament. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp CriarKke) (Plymouth): The 
challenge which has been thrown down 
to the Government by the Amendment 
placed upon the Paper, and now before 
the House, is a perfectly fair and distinct 
challenge, and if the proposition con- 
tained in it is established, most un- 
doubtedly the House of Commons ought 
not to accept the second reading of this 
Bill. I think, however, that the speeches 
which we have listened to during the 
evening show that the House and the 
country have gained a great deal of 
useful information upon this question 
during the 15 nights’ debate which we 
have had upon Irish matters. There is 
no longer any doubt that there are mis- 
chiefs in existence in Ireland which re- 
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quire to be promptly dealt with. There 
is, for instance, no longer any attempt 
to deny that the judicial system of the 
country has completely broken down ; 
and that it has broken down on the one 
hand, from the inability of getting wit- 
nesses to come forward and give testi- 
mony ; and, on the cther hand, from the 
difficulty of finding jurors of spirit and 
courage enough to do their duty. From 
these two causes the judicial system of 
Ireland has completely broken down. 
Nor is there, nor can there be, any 
longer any question of the existence in 
Ireland, apart from, and far beyond the 
mischief I have just indicated, of other 
mischiefs which have been proved by 
evidence the most conclusive that has 
ever been laid before the House of 
Commons. There is evidence that there 
are mischiefs existing in Ireland, wide- 
spread in their uperation, and very deep 
and serious in their effects, which must 
be dealt with if we are to have any hope 
of restoring prosperity and peace in 
Ireland. In my opinion, the prosperity 
and the peace of Ireland are objects 
which are as dear to the hearts of many of 
those who sit upon this side of the House 
as they are to the hearts of the most 
ardent Nationalists. It has been said, 
within the last few days, that the Go- 
vernment have been forced into bringing 
forward this Bill by the influence of the 
Liberal Unionists, or by the more noisy 
Members of their own Party, or by the 
influence of a panic-stricken and violent 
Press. Sir, there is not a fragment of 
truth in any one of those assertions. I 
am quite willing to allow that there has 
been, on the part of the Leaders of the 
Conservative Party, a great reluctance 
to admit that the experiment which they 
hopefully made of dealing with Ireland 
by the ordinary law has not been a suc- 
cess; but they believe that the failure 
of that attempt has not been due to any 
want of resolution or of industry on their 
part. They have striven, on the one 
hand, to enforce the law with care and 
caution ; and, on the other hand, to en- 
force the law with firmness and with 
strength. But there have been influences 
at work in Ireland of great and power- 
ful efficacy, and which are in operation 
now, which have, to a great extent, de- 
feated their action, and would be fatal 
to all government in that country, unless 
they can be checked and put an end to. 
Those influences—those illegitimate in- 
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fluences — are using the undoubtedly 
real sufferings and troubles of the Irish 
people as an excuse for agitation, and 
as a weapon with which they may obtain 
Nationalist objects ; and it is with those 
influences that the Government desire to 
cope by bringing this Bill into operation 
in Ireland. [Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
I am very glad that my definition of the 
issue which is raised between us is ac- 
cepted by both sides of the House. We 
have never doubted that there has 
existed in Ireland for the last few years, 
and that there does now exist in that 
country, a great deal of real suffering 
and distress, which it will require the 
exertions of Parliament to deal with, 
and, to some extent, to assuage ; but we 
also believe that, where there has been 
real distress and trouble, there are those 
in Ireland who, so far from making any 
effort to relieve that distress and to re- 
move that trouble, would rather keep 
them in existence and aggravate them, 
in order to have the opportunity of using 
them as means for forwarding schemes 
which are dangerous to the Empire 
itself. Now, Sir, I said that there was no 
longer any question of the existence in 
Ireland of serious mischiefs with which 
it is necessary that the Government 
should deal. Iam entitled to say that, 
after the speech of my hon. and learned 
Friend the late Attorney General (Sir 
Charles Russell), who has spoken in the 
course of this debate, and who made, I 
think, the ablest speech which has been 
made on this matter from the Front 
Bench. It was a speech which was re- 
markable for its moderation and caution 
in regard to the statements which it 
contained, and it was one which was 
statesmanlike in its character. But what 
did that speech come to? It was in itself 
a series of admissions on his part that 
there are in Ireland grave and serious 
mischiefs to be dealt with, and the mis- 
chiefs which he admitted, as he went on, 
are the very mischiefs against which the 
principal provisions of this Bill are di- 
rected; but, from the beginning to the 
end of that speech, it contained no single 
suggestion as to the steps which should 
be taken, or the provisions which should 
be adopted, to meet those mischiefs 
which would be more fitting than the 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Let us see what his suggestions come to. 
He spoke, in the first place, of the diffi- 
culty of getting witnesses to give evi- 
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dence in Irish Courts of Justice, and he 
attributed that difficulty to a cause 
which is somewhat remarkable. He 
suggested that it is greatly owing to the 
fact that sympathy is felt for those who 
have broken the law. I can quite under- 
stand people who are outside reading in 
the newspapers of the break-down of the 
law, and feeling sympathy for those who 
have broken it; but when you are deal- 
ing with a case of personal outrage and 
actual injury—when a man has been 
forced upon his knees, and shot in the 
legs, it seems a curious thing to suggest 
as the reason why that man, his friends, 
his neighbours, and his family do not 
come forward to give evidence, is that 
they are out of sympathy with the law. 
There must he a deeper and a stronger 
reason than that, and that deeper and 
stronger reason is found in notorious 
cases such as these and others which 
have happened in Ireland—in the fact 
that those who have come forward to 
give evidence in a Court of Justice have 
been Boycotted afterwards. They have 
found themselves cut off from all the 
ordinary associations and comforts of 
their life, from any sort of enjoyment with 
those among whom they live, and even 
from carrying on the work by which they 
live, or of obtaining the means for their 
subsistence. An hon. Member the other 
day actually suggested that the reason 
why the Curtin family was Boycotted 
was not because of a possible sympathy 
with the attack made upon them, but 
because after the attack had been made, 
the members of the family had given 
evidence against the perpetrators of the 
crime. This my hon. and learned Friend 
admits is a serious mischief, with which 
we ought to deal. But when he comes 
to the remedy proposed in this Bill for 
that mischief, what does my hon. and 
learned Friend say? He says—as I 
should say—that the plan proposed by 
the Bill of having inquiries where an 
offence or crime has been committed, 
although no person is in custody for 
that crime, is a proposal he should be 
glad to see incorporated in any Bill for 
the reform of the Criminal Law of this 
country. I believe it to be a sound and 
good provision of itself, and one which 
we ought promptly to adopt in dealing 
with the difficulties of Ireland. That 
proposal was put forward in a Bill for 
this country with reference to any special 
case of emergency when the late Go- 
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vernment proposed the adoption of a 
Criminal Code. The proposal of the 
late Government with respect to Eng- 
land was sent up to be considered by a 
Grand Committee, and was most will- 
ingly assented to by those sitting on 
this side of the House, who were Mem- 
bers of that Grand Committee. That 
very clause is what the Government now 
ask the House to adopt, in order to get 
rid of the difficulty in regard to procur- 
ing the evidence of witnesses in Ireland. 
Lot me pass to the second difficulty. My 
hon. and learned Friend admits that 
there is a difficulty in getting convictions 
in Ireland—that is to say, he admits that 
there have been cases in which juries 
have been untrue to their oaths, and in 
which they have found verdicts of not 
guilty on evidence that to all appearance 
was perfectly clear against the accused. 
Does the observation which my hon. 
and learned Friend made upon that ex- 
cuse us from the necessity of trying to 
find a remedy? I do not stop to con- 
sider what truth there is in the observa- 
tion, as itis for the moment irrelevant 
tothe point lam upon. He says there 
has been disaffection and distrust created 
in Ireland of the jury system by the 
systematic packing of juries, and he 
was impartial enough to say that that 
jury packing has been practised by both 
sides. Be itso; let us admit it for the 
moment. What is this but another 
element of weakness in the jury system 
in Ireland? The effect of the course 
pursued by Governments for years past 
in setting up this dangerous jury system 
in Ireland has been that, instead of the 
12 men entering the jury-box prepared 
to discuss and consider the evidence and 
to decide according to their oaths, jury- 
men have got a belief that they are 
partizans on one side or the other, sent 
to find a verdict of innocent or guilty, as 
the case may be. My hon. and learned 
Friend has not answered the suggestion 
that some amendment of the law is re- 
quired to counteract this state of things. 
Let me strengthen that reason by an- 
other cogent reason. The gravest matter 
of all in connection with the break-down 
of the jury system in Ireland is that, in 
a great measure, it has been brought 
about by the influence of terrorism upon 
jurors. [Cries of ‘‘Jury packing!) 
I have dealt with jury packing. It is 
past controversy that in Irelend there 
has been an attempt to coerce juries 
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oe by holding meetings, and by ex- 
ortations in the papers before juries 
were called upon to go into the jury- 
box, and partly by that vile insertion in 
the Irish newspapers of the names of 
the members of the jury who said they 
voted for an acquittal, so that people 
might be able to refer to the jury panel 
and mark down the names for popular 
hatred and vengeance of those who had 
not assured the writer in the newspaper 
that they had voted for an acquittal. I 
was glad to hear my hon. and learned 
Friend speak in terms of manly and in- 
dignant eloquence of paragraphs like 
that being inserted in the newspapers. 
I am glad, indeed, that he spoke those 
words. But I greatly fear that the 
words of my hon. and learned Friend, 
eloquent and courageous as they were, 
will have but little effect in Ireland. 
There are other steps then which must 
be taken in regard to Ireland. It is 
clear that the system of trial by jury 
has broken down there in some way or 
other, and that we must supplement the 
system of trial by jury by a system of 
summary jurisdiction which will bring 
prompt, if but small, punishment for a 
good many serious crimes, and it is a 
very grave question for the House and 
for the country to consider whether, 
in regard to the more serious crimes 
which are dealt with by the jury sys- 
tem, it is not necessary to adopt some 
such a plan as the removal, in certain 
cases, of the trials to this country, in 
order to secure impartial trials and 
justice. It is all very well to make 
objection to any specific proposal for 
dealing with the difficulty that exists; 
but that difficulty is not to be got 
rid of by dismissing successively every 
suggestion that may be made for pro- 
viding a remedy. At the present time, 
a great deal of most serious mischief 
exists in Ireland, and it is mischief that 
can only be dealt with as the law now 
stands, by means of trial by jury. At 
the present time, trial by jury has sub- 
stantially broken down in regard to a 
large class of cases in Ireland. [ ‘No, 
no!”}] It has broken down through 
the acts of those who have set them- 
selves publicly to coerce and terrify 
jurors. [Cries of ‘‘Where?”] More 
than once, in the course of this debate, 
evidence on this subject has been read. 
During the last two or three weeks it 
has been proved by the charges of the 
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Judges. The charges of the Judges are 
undoubtedly statements of very serious 
importance. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) was in Office, and 
when he and his Colleagues had to sup- 
port a Bill of a far more stringent kind 
than that which the Government now 
propose, they quoted the charges of 
the Judges, and thought that in those 
charges they had sufficient justification 
for the measure they were proposing to 
Parliament. But what is the answer 
now, when the charges of the Judges 
are quoted? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian says that 
if one of those Judges had expressed an 
opinion upon some particular case which 
came before him—a case, I presume, in 
which there had been sufficient evidence 
to convict—that that would be of im- 
portance; but the right hon. Gentleman 
says, further, that when the Judge, with 
all the responsibility of his position, and 
of his public duty, makes statements 
with respect to the condition of crime in 
the district with which he is dealing, 
that is to be treated as a sort of specu- 
lative series of observations which he was 
not called upon to make, and that, there- 
fore, no attention should be paid to them. 
We had an odd illustration of the way 
in which the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) deals with such questions, 
for he referred to the fact that my hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
quoted the charges of four Judges; but 
“there are 21 Judges in Ireland,” said 
the hon. Member, ‘‘ and where are the 
other 17?” That observation for the 
moment made a great impression upon 
the House. Now, as a matter of fact, 
there are only nine Judges who go on 
Circuit. The 21 Judges include the 
Judges of the other Courts, who have 
nothing whatever to do with going on 
Circuit, or with the administration of the 
Criminal Law. But of the nine Judges 
who go on Circuit, the charges of four 
were referred to by the Attorney General 
in support of his argument. Well, then, 
let me ask, upon what ground could the 
Government more properly go, than 
upon the ground of statements made by 
those Judges in these circumstances, and 
with their knowledge of the state of 
the country ? Hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite, with a very obvious 
object, say—‘‘ Bring your specific cases, 
and let us quarrel over them.” I quite 
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see the object of desiring to have laid 
before the House what would really be 
a mass of unintelligible details, and the 
discussion of the separate and several 
cases would be the discussion of a mass 
of unintelligible details. One can see 
the object of hon. Members in endea- 
vouring to get the House to lose 
itself in an utterly hopeless attempt 
to deal with 40, or 50, or 60 crimi- 
nal cases one by one. The House 
of Commons has very much better means 
of knowledge than that—very much 
better means of knowledge in the opi- 
nions of the Judges, who have brought 
a judicial training to bear on the facts, 
and have spoken with the responsibility 
of their position, and in whose judg- 
ment with regard to the character of 
the crimes in the district in which they 
are travelling and holding Assizes the 
House of Commons places confidence, 
and wisely and rightly places confidence. 
I pass on to the third subject with which 
my hon. and learned Friend to some 
extent dealt, and that was the matter of 
Boycotting. Of course, we have heard 
a great deal of discussion with regard 
to Boycotting, and the extent of Boy- 
cotting in Ireland. Here, again, is an 
illustration of the way in which the 
House of Commons must deal with 
questions which involve very much de- 
tail and a very large mass of evidence. 
The Blue Book produced by the Royal 
Commission contains an enormous amount 
of evidence and many thousands of 
answers; and when it is dealt with, 
picking out here and there certain 
answers supposed to prove a particular 
conclusion, when the evidence of wit- 
nesses is handled as the evidence of 
Sir Redvers Buller was most unfairly 
handled bytheright hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian, the House of Commons might 
spend weeks and months in dealing with 
answers, or a selection of answers, con- 
tained in this Blue Book with regard to 
Boycotting, intending to prove a par- 
ticular proposition. What resource has 
the House of Commons in the matter? 
| It is to hear what the Commissioners 
| themselves say. I hear a great deal of 
| talk about the composition of the Com- 
mission. There was one Commissioner 


| whose name used to be quoted with the 





| greatest possible respect and admiration 


| by hon. Members opposite so long as 
his letters in the newspapers were sup- 
posed to assist the contention they were 
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making. That was Sir James Caird. 
He was one of the Royal Commis- 
tioners; and instead of casting up and 
down the pages of this great Blue Book 
to get an answer here and there, and 
bringing them togetherin order to produce 
a definite result, will not the House of 
Commons be justified in taking the con- 
clusions at which the Commissioners 
arrived with regard to the prevalence of 
Boycotting in Ireland? We hear, in 
euphemistic language, of ‘“ exclusive 
dealing ;’’ but the Commissioners de- 
scribe it in language which apparently 
sums up the evidence. That language 
has been quoted before; but it is so 
much to the purpose that I will venture 
to read it again to the House. Itis said 
that Boycotting is now altogether dis- 
sociated from outrage and crime—that 
there is no crime and outrage, and that 
Boycotting, therefore, has become in- 
offensive. It is as true now as it was 
when the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian first said that the ultimate sanc- 
tion of Boycotting is murder. Boy- 
cotting is now installed as a system in 
Ireland, as the records in the Irish 
newspapers and accounts from different 
parts of the country show; and as at 
first it was established by the dread 
sanction of murder, so now it is sup- 
ported by the sanction of outrage and 
crime, The Commissioners say— 


**Outrage was at first made use of to intimi- 
date parties who were willing to pay rents ; but 
latterly the methods of passing resolutions at 
National League meetings, causing their pro- 
ceedings to be reported in local newspapers, 
naming obnoxious men and then Boycotting 
those named, have been adopted. Tenants who 
have paid even the judicial rents have been 
summoned to appear before self-constituted 
tribunals, and if they failed to do so, or, appear- 
ing, failed to satisfy those tribunals, have been 
fined or Boycotted. The people are more afraid 
of Boycotting, which depends for its success on 
the probability of outrage, than they are of the 
judgments of the Courts of Justice. This un- 
written law in some districts is supreme. We 
deem it right to call attention to the terrible 
ordeal that a Boycotted person has to undergo, 
which was by several witnesses practically de- 
scribed during the progress of our inquiry. 
The existence of a Boycotted person becomes a 
burden to him, as none in town or village are 
allowed, under a similar penalty to themselves, 
to supply him or his family with the necessaries 
of life. He is not allowed to dispose of the 
pa of his farm. Instances have been 

rought before us in which his attendance at 
Divine Service was prohibited, in which his 
cattle have been, some killed, some harbarously 
mutilated ; in which all his servants and la- 
bourers were ordered and obliged to leave him ; 
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in which the most ordinary necessaries of life, 
and even medical comforts, had to be procured 
from long distances; in which no one would 
attend the funeral of, or dig a grave for, a 
member of a Boycotted person’s family ; and 
in which his children have been forced to dis- 
continue attendance at the national school of 
the district. Had we thought it necessary for 
the purpose of ourinquiry, we could have taken 
a much larger amount of evidence to prove the 
existence of severe Boycotting in very many 
districts. We did not, however, think it 
necessary to examine more than a sufficient 
number of witnesses to inform ourselves, and 
to illustrate the cruel severity with which the 
decrees of local self-constituted tribunals are 
capable of being, and are actually, enforced.” 
Better, far better, than any words and 
extracts quoted by hon. Members from 
the evidence in the Blue Book—better, 
far better, is that account given by the 
responsible Members of the Commission 
of the results of the evidence which, with 
so much pains, they had taken. But I 
should like to say a word with regard to 
the very curious fact that hon. Members 
on the other side, whenever this Blue 
Book is referred to, have acquired the 
habit of calling out ‘“ Buller, Buller!” 
—[An hon. Memper: Knipe! }j—as if 
Sir Redvers Buller was the witness 
whose evidence they were entitled to 
refer to in justification of the National 
League, and in refutation of the state- 
ments that have been made from this 
side. I suppose the only possible expla- 
nation is that they have not read Sir 
Redvers Buller’s evidence for them- 
selves. I believe they must have trusted 
to the account given by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian of that evi- 
dence; and they have been deceived with 
the belief that Sir Redvers Buller gave 
evidence which practically exonerated 
the National League. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
(Sir Richard Webster) gave some ex- 
tracts from Sir Redvers Buller’s evidence 
the other day. When hon. Members 
opposite adopt Sir Redvers Buller as 
their witness, and refer to his evidence 
on various questions raised in connection 
with his mission, surely they must have 
forgotten the evidence he gave in regard 
to the part of Ireland to which he was 
sent. Now, at the beginning of his evi- 
dence Sir Redvers Buller says— 

“TI speak only for Kerry, Clare, and part of 
Cork ; and in respect to those counties I think 
there is, in certain localities, an organized stand 
against the payment of existing rents; but that 
rent generally is being well paid.—Do you 
think that the improved state of the country, as 
far as the payment of rent is concerned, comes 
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from the fact that the power of the League is 
decreasing, or is it because the League has given 
orders that rents are to be paid if reductions are 
offered ?—No, I do not think so; I think the 
League would, if they could, prevent the pay- 
ment of rent, and are now endeavouring to 
their utmost to prevent rents being paid; but 
the improvement in the payment of rents is 
because the tenants are getting reasonable al- 
lowances.—Therefore, in spite of the opposition 
of the League, they are willing to pay ?—I 
believe that the great majority of tenants 
throughout those counties--that is, the majority 
of those who have not paid—are anxious topay.— 
Are anxious to pay ?—Yes; are anxious to pay. 
—Where they get reasonable allowances ?—Yes ; 
where they get reasonable allowances.— They 
must have reasonable allowances. That is a 
condition ?—Not exactly. When [ say that the 
great majority are anxious to pay, there are a 
great many men who do not require an allow- 
ance at all,and who would pay if they dared.— 
They are still in fear of the League ?—They 
are coerced, and in fear of the intimidation that 
is rampant in this country.” 

Now, Sir, it is impossible—[ Cries of 
**Read on! ” from the Home Rule Benches. | 
—I have read a passage from Sir Red- 
vers Buller’s evidence, which shows, as 
clearly as anything can possibly show, 
that to his knowledge, in those counties 
for the peace of which he was responsible, 
there was coercion rampant—coercion 
which intimidated men who were able to 
pay, and were willing to pay, not re- 
quiring any allowance at all, but who 
were afraid to pay because of thecoercion 
exercised bythe League. Now,in the face 
of these three matters, surely something 
must be done by the Government with 
respect to Ireland. If it is not possible 
to get witnesses to give evidence because 
of the terrorism and influence of Boy- 
cotting ; if it is not possible to get jurors 
to do their duty steadfastly because of 
the terrible danger which a man runs if 
he does his duty; if it is impossible to 
get freedom of action on the part of 
tenants who are willing and able to pay, 
but who dare not, surely the Govern- 
ment must step in and do something to 
remedy such a state of things. The only 
question is what the course of the Go- 
vernment should be. All the speeches 
which have been heard in support of 
the Amendment are speeches which go 
directly towards the advocacy before the 
House of that which is the only alterna- 
tive suggested to the Bill of the Govern- 
ment. ‘There is manifest unfairness in 
the alternative which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are so fond of putting with 
regard to the action of the Government 
as compared with the action proposed by 
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the other side. They say it is a question 
between coercion on one side and con- 
ciliation on the other. They say that 
that issue was not put before the country 
at the last General Election; and they 
say that, as it was not put before the 
country, they are entitled to use every 
means that Parliamentary practice has 
placed in their hands in order to delay 
and obstruct the progress of the Bill. 
Let us just see how the matter stands. 
To describe it as a choice between coer- 
cion and conciliation is an entire mistake 
and misrepresentation. There is coer- 
cion in Ireland, as Sir Redvers Buller 
has proved, and as the Commission has 
shown; and against that coercion it is that 
the Government intend to make, by the 
help of this Bill when it is passed, a firm 
and resolute stand. But what is the 
other alternative? It is not concilia- 
tion ; it is surrender. It is surrender 
to the intimidation which pursues wit- 
nesses when they come out of the witness- 
box, which makes jurors afraid to exer- 
cise their rights and to do their duty in 
the jury-box, and which intimidation, 
as I have shown by the passages I have 
read, even from the mouth of a witness 
supposed to be favourable to the other 
side, is proved to be rampant in diffe- 
rent parts of the country. And was not 
this issue put before the country at the 
last Election? Distinctly it was bon 
very plainly before the country. The 
ery with which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian went 
to the country in the middle of last year 
was that very cry. It was he and his 
followers who declared that the choice 
before the country was between what they 
called conciliation and what they called 
coercion ; and there was no mistake or 
hesitation as to the line which the Con- 
servative Party took on that question in 
that Election last year. I venture to 
say that there was no man who stood as 
a Conservative candidate before one of 
the constituencies who, while saying 
that it was still hoped that a firm ad- 
ministration of the ordinary law would 
be able to repress those influences of 
mischief which were disturbing and de- 
moralizing the life of Ireland—there was 
not one who did not go on to say further 
that, by some means or other, order 
must be restored in Ireland, and the 
observance of contracts, and the observ- 
ance of social rights, must be enforced ; 
and it was a firm and resolute govern- 
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ment in Ireland that the country ac- 
cepted and supported at the Election 
which then took place. Well, now, 
what is the choice? I say that it is the 
adoption of remedial measures on the 
one hand, and an absolute surrender to 
the forces of disorder on the other; and 
when I speak of remedial measures, I 
repudiate altogether the distinction be- 
tween this Bill and the Bills which refer 
to the Land Question. They are all 
remedial measures. Without a Bill 
which shall relieve the tenants, whose 
deplorable cases [ have read, from the 
coercion which is now exercised upon 
them —without some measure which 
shall break down the tyranny which 
now holds them in thrall, it is impos- 
sible to get a free experience of any 
measure dealing with the question of 
land. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian found that to 
be the case in 1881. It was all very 
well for my hon. and learned Friend 
(Sir Charles Russell) to say that hon. 
Members below the Gangway supported 
and endeavoured to enlarge the scope of 
the Land Bill of 1881. Sir, when that 
Bill was passed they endeavoured to de- 
feat its operation. [‘‘No, no!’’] Yes; 
the influence of the popular Leaders in 
Ireland was used to keep the tenants 
out of the Land Courts—[‘‘ No, no!’’} 
—and to restrain them from submitting 
themselves to the influence of the Land 
Courts; and it was not until the right 
hon. Gentleman had sent his chief ally 
of to-day to Kilmainham Gaol that the 
Land Act of 1881 was allowed to have 
a fair and free trial. At the present 
time there is an instance of precisely 
the same course of conduct on the part 
of the Leaders of the National Party in 
Ireland. It was confessed in this House 
not long ago by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle-on- 
Tyne (Mr. John Morley) that it was not 
possible to imagine a scheme of land 
purchase more favourable in its arrange- 
ments to the tenants than that which is 
connected with the name of Lord Ash- 
bourne, and which is now in operation 
in Ireland. What is the attitude of the 
Nationalist Leaders with regard to that 
measure? So far from assisting in fur- 
thering the object of that Bill, so far 
from endeavouring to help in that pro- 
cess which they have always declared to 
be the chief and best remedy for all the 
disorders of Ireland—namely, the trans- 
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forming of the tenantsof Ireland into pro- 
prietors of the land, they are now doing 
all they can by speech, by advice, and by 
warning, to prevent the tenants from 
taking advantage of Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act and becoming the proprietors of their 
farms ; and ifa Bill were to be passed by 
the present Government for dealing with 
such matters, either with regard to the 
alteration of the Land Act, or to the 
extension of the terms of purchase, it 
would be impossible for it to have free 
scope and effect as a remedy for Irish 
troubles, unless this Bill were passed and 
we were able to set the people free. I 
was very sorry to hear one passage in 
the speech of my hon. and learned Friend 
—a passage which I confess, I think, 
disfigured that speech—in which he 
spoke in terms of criticism of the Bill 
now introduced in ‘‘ another place,” and 
which deals with the question of lease- 
holders and also with certain questions 
in the mode of eviction of tenants. He 
alluded to the proposal made to do away 
with the necessity that the tenant who 
was in default in regard to his rent 
should be evicted by force from his house, 
and turned out with his family. Having 
been turned out of the holding, he may 
then be re-admitted as caretaker. He 
alluded tothe proposal that,instead of that 
proceeding, a notice should besent to the 
tenant which would do away altogether 
with the necessity of eviction. [4 laugh. } 
I quite understand the object of hon. 
Members opposite inthis matter. Now, 
we all know that the effect of a provision 
of that kind would be to get rid of a 
good many of the present scenes of 
trouble and disorder; and because it 
would put an end to those scenes which 
are now quoted as an excuse for the 
agitation conducted by hon. Members 
below the Gangway—for that very 
reason, they desire that these scenes of 
disorder shall continue. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: It is all a sham.} They would 
rather, when a tenant is two or three 
ears in default in his rent, that the 
andlord should be obliged to go down 
and turn the tenant out on the highway, 
and evict him and his family, for the 
very reason that such a proceeding is 
likely to produce scenes of disorder and 
tumult. My hon. and learned Friend 
attacked that provision of the Bill because 
he said it was in the interest of the land- 
lord, and so he associated himself, [ am 
sorry to say, in that one passage of his 
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speech with that which has been the 
course of conduct of the Nationalist 
Leaders in Ireland for years past— 
namely, a desire to keep grievances alive 
and to secure a recurrence of those hard- 
ships by making speeches by which they 
assert their influence and authority. 
Now, Sir, it is clear that something must 
be done with regard to the question of 
Ireland, and the Government propose 
these remedial measures in strict con- 
formity with the declaration and the 
pledges which the Members of this Party 
made before the country in the middle 
of last year. What is the alternative ? 
The alternative is not the suggestion of 
a different Bill from this to deal with the 
question of Criminal Law in Ireland, or 
the suggestion to meet this mischief by 
any other such measures; but the alter- 
native is to disregard altogether the 
decision of the country at the last 
General Election, and to proceed to enter 
upon a discussion whether or not the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian is to be allowed to deal in 
his own fashion with the question of 
Irish self-government. Let me point 
out to the House what would be the 
consequence of entering upon such a 
discussion? It is, I think, agreed that 
the agrarian question—the question of 
land purchase—is at the root of the real 
trouble in Ireland. Of course, it does 
not cover the whole area of the trouble ; 
but it does deal directly with agrarian 
questions in Ireland. Hon. Members 
below the Gangway know perfectly well 
that if the agrarian question could be 
satisfactorily dealt with, a great deal of 
their occupation in the Nationalist 
agitation would be gone. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian made an after-dinner speech 
a little while ago, which occupied 
two columns and a quarter of the 
newspapers, and a good many people 
searched diligently down those two 
dreary columns tosee whether there was 
anything for which that speech was 
made, and it turned out that there was 
one sentence which was probably the 
reason of its delivery; and that was the 
declaration that while, on the one hand, 
the right hon. Gentleman believed that 
means could be found for dealing with 
the Land Purchase Question in Ireland 
without trenching upon the resources or 
endangering the credit of this country, 
the first condition necessary for that was 
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government in Ireland, and unless that 
system were established in Ireland he 
could not take a single step towards the 
solution of the Land Question. Now, 
Sir, what prospect is this which the right 
hon. Gentleman offers to the House of 
Commons? No declaration in favour 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s policy of 
Home Rule for Ireland can be got from 
the present House of Commons. The 
only way in which the most ardent sup- 
porter of the right hon. Gentleman can 
imagine that it can be got is, by making 
the work of the House of Commons im- 
ssible, and his only hope can be that 
y harassing and impeding the Govern- 
ment it may eventually become neces- 
sary to appeal again to the constituen- 
cies. Why, Sir, the Liberal Party, or 
rather one section of the Liberal Party, 
under the Leadership of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
have positively adopted the programme 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) denounced so vigorously in 1881. 
On the 1Ith of March in that year the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby was making an attack upon the 
hon. Member for East Mayo(Mr. Dillon), 
and he said— 
“The hon. Member for Tipperary ’” — 


the hon. Member for East Mayo sat for 
Tipperary then— 

‘the hon. Member for Tipperary said that 
the Land League had three objects in view— 
first, to paralyze the Government; secondly,*to 
obstruct Parliament ; and, thirdly, to supersede 
the action of the law.”’ 

The hon. Member for East Mayo has 
not changed his objects one whit. He 
still holds the same views, and he would 
be the last man to suggest that he has 
altered his objects since 1881. What 
he desired to do in 1881—namely, to 
paralyze the Government, to obstruct 
Parliament, and to supersede the action 
and authority of the law, he is trying to 
do now. But now he is no longer de- 
nounced by the right hon. Member for 
Derby, and the only change is that he 
now has the right hon. Gentleman as an 
active accomplice. These words exactly 


describe the action which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
is now taking. He desires to put him- 
self in a position to paralyze the Govern- 
ment—knowing that he can do nothing 
himself—because he is in a minority in 
[First Night. ] 
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the House of Commons. He desires to 
hamper and prevent the Government 
from giving effect to the judgment pro- 
nounced by the country at the last Elec- 
tion. He wishes to obstruct the action 
of Parliament, and to give encourage- 
ment to his allies below the Gangway to 
enter upon what he terms ‘‘ sporadic dis- 
cussion” that may paralyze the action 
of Parliament, and during that interval 
the whole time of this House is to be 
spent in continual discussion, the real 
object being that the authority which 
has established itself in Ireland may 
have time to strengthen its hold on that 
country, and strike its roots deeper, and 
make its laws more closely and un- 
hesitatingly obeyed. As time goes on, 
if the House of Commons is unwise 
enough to embark afresh upon a dis- 
cussion of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Home Rule scheme, we might find, be- 
fore we reached the end of that discus- 
sion, that the present mischief in Ire- 
land, which is universally admitted, had 
become absolutely incurable. But sup- 
posing that it were possible that the 
right hon. Gentleman could carry out 
his mischievous design—supposing that 
he could paralyze the Government, and 
make it impossible for the House of 
Commons to do its work, and com- 
pel an appeal to the country, does 
anyone think that the result would 
be to bring that section of the Libe- 
ral Party back to power — [An hon. 
Member: Try it. }—independently of the 
support of hon. Gentlemen from Ire- 
land below the Gangway? Sir, in 1885, 
the right hon. Gentleman, who knew 
perfectly well how keen and severe are 
the temptations of political life, warned 
the country against exposing the Liberal 
Party to so terrible a temptation as that 
of being placed in a position which 
would compel them to rely for retaining 
Office on the support of hon. Members 
below the Gangway. He solemnly 
assured the House that, much as he 
trusted the Liberal Party, he did not 
think it ought to be trusted if it were in 
Office by the support of the Irish Party, 
and were liable to be told by them the 
very day after they came into Office— 
“If you do not do this, or if you do not 
leave that undone, we will turn you 
out.” He saw the danger; but the 
temptation was too strong for him, and 
in those fatal days at the beginning of 
last year he bartered away all the con- 
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victions he had yee 4 declared, and 
his future political freedom. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Sir, I rise to Order. I wish 
to ask you if it is in Order to discuss the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian at the Election 
of 1885 upon a Motion for the second 
reading of the Crimes Bill? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I have 
heard nothing from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman which is out of Order. 

Srrk EDWARD CLARKE: The right 
hon. Gentleman, I say, bartered all the 
convictions he has avowed and his future 
freedom for the sake of coming into 
Office under conditions the danger of 
which he had recognized in 1885, and 
which he illustrated in 1886. There is 
no reasonable man in this House who, 
looking at the condition of political 
parties, or the prospects of political life, 
can suppose that any circumstance can 
happen which, at any Election, would 
result in putting the right hon. Gentle- 
man in power, irrespective of the vote 
of his allies below the Gangway or the 
other side of the House, and against 
such a danger as he has himself illus- 
trated the country ought to protect the 
right hon. Gentleman. The duty of this 
Government, having received the man- 
date of the country, is to carry it out 
with all diligence, and to address itself 
to the necessary and useful work that 
requires to be done. The task of dealing 
with disorder in Ireland is the first to 
which the Government must address 
itself. But we cannot help remembering 
that there are many other subjects with 
which Parliament has to deal. There 
are Bills now waiting to come before 
this House, which have passed the 
other House of Parliament, dealing with 
matters of serious importance to the 
people of this country; and those who 
are entering on the plan of obstructing 
and delaying—for they cannot cefeat 
the progress of these Bills—will have to 
reckon with the country, which will 
soon find out that the only result of that 
unjustifiable obstruction has been to in- 
crease the difficulty of establishing law 
in Ireland, and to delay the progress of 
measures of great value to the people of 
this country. 

Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.): I 
cannot help congratulating the hon 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General upon the speech he has 
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made on the subject of this Coercion 


Bill. Iam glad that he has had the 
manliness to place the whole case on its 
proper basis. He has told us, and we 
are much obliged to him, that the object 
of this Bill is to suppress the National 
League. He did not tell us that in so 
many words ; but, by a paraphrase, we 
ail understood he told us unmistakably 
that the object of the Bill is to 
suppress the National League. He also 
admitted with candour and manliness 
that it is a Coercion Bill, and a Coercion 
Bill as extreme in its provisions as any 
which has hitherto been proposed to 
Parliament; but he boldly said that it 
was a remedial measure. We will not 
quarrel about terms. He may call it a 
remedial measure, with the palliative 
admission that it is a Coercion Bill; but 
I do not think that that qualification will 
be at all calculated to conciliate the 
Opposition, or to satisfy them that it is 
anything more than a misuse of terms. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman admits 
that there has been no attempt to con- 
ciliate public opinion in Ireland ; that 
this Bill is not an attempt at conciliation, 
but that it is simple and naked coercion. 
He may call it a remedial measure if 
he likes; but he never addressed a single 
argument to the real question before the 
House. He has gone over the old Tory 
ground ; he has indulged in vituperation 
of hon. Members below the Gangway 
on this side of the House. It is very 
easy to make imputations such as he and 
other hon. Members have indulged in; 
but he has not brought forward one 
single tittle of evidence in support of his 
vituperation. He has been quite as 
barren of argument in that respect as 
any of the hon. Gentlemen who have 
preceded him on that side of the House. 
There is only one way, Sir, of arguing 
with people who make broad imputations 
which are incapable of proof, and of 
which not one particle of proof has been 
offered by the hon. and learned Member 
or by anybody else; and that is to despise 
the imputations, and to scorn the persons 
who make them. I can assure the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that we entertain 
the utmost possible contempt for these 
imputations; and for those who make 
them we have the utmost possible 
scorn. We believe that the people of 
this country, as well as of Ireland, will 
join us before long in this scorn and 
contempt. And now let me come to the 
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main question before the House. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman never 
addressed a single argument from the 
beginning to the end of his speech which 
was not mere clap-trap. I believe that 
that is not altogether an un-Parlia- 
mentary expression ; but I maintain that 
the speech of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was the merest “clap-trap” and 
fustian, and it is not worth while to take 
further notice of it. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman admits one fact in 
which we all agree—namely, that things 
are not altogether as they ought to be 
in Ireland ; that there is a great deal of 
disorganization there, a great amount of 
poverty, and that something must be 
done in order to remove that disorganiza- 
tion, and apply a palliative remedy to 
the poverty which now exists. Upon 
that point we are agreed; but the only 
remedy the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has for it is coercion pure and simple. 
He follows in the wake of so many other 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen who 
have gone before him, and he simply 
tells us—‘‘Shut your eyes and open 
your mouths, and see what you are 
going to receive.” We are to receive 
some wonderful boon from the Govern- 
ment if we will only allow our hands to 
be tied and our mouths to be gagged, 
but what that boon is going to be 
beyond the Bill now before ‘‘ another 
place ’’ he does not offer us the smallest 
hint. This Bill is called a ‘ Bill for the 
Prevention and Punishment of Crime in 
Ireland.” The Amendment which has 
been proposed says that instead of pre- 
venting crime the Bill will increase it. 
To every word of the Amendment I 
fully agree; and, so far as the Bill 
itself is concerned, I conceive that 
every clause contained in it is wrong 
in principle, and will be mischievous 
in operation; nor do I think that the 
Bill itself, if it becomes law, will con- 
duce to the prevention or the punish- 
ment of crime. Instead of insinuating 
charges he cannot prove against hon. 
Gentlemen, the least of whom is as 
honourable as he is, it would have 
been better if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had dealt with the plain, 
simple facts before the House, and had 
given something like argument in sup- 
port of his side of the case. Let us see 
how the matter works out. This is a 
Bill for the prevention and punishment 
of crime; and it is said that crime is 
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not prevented in Ireland because of two 
things—the difficulty of getting evi- 
dence, and the difficulty of obtaining a 
conviction. Now, to begin with, there 
ought to be some little evidence to show 
that there is an abnormal state of crime 
in Ireland. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman avoided that point. No doubt 
he remembered how ignominiously the 
Chief Secretary broke down when he 
attempted to make out a case, and he 
would also remember how my hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) afterwards said, pul- 
verized the arguments by which the 
Chief Secretary attempted to show the 
existence of enormous crime in Ireland. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not introduce statistics to prove his as- 
sertion, why make it at all? So far 
from showing that there is an abnormal 
state of crime in Ireland which requires 
the drastic treatment which this Bill 
proposes, not only did he fail to do so, 
but he never attempted to doso. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—who tried 
to put a little backbone into his inver- 
tebrate speech—admitted that there is 
very little abnormal crime in Ireland, and 
that it is not for the purpose of punish- 
ing crime that the Bill has been intro- 
duced at all. The right hon. Gentleman 
put it, in short, that the object of the 
Bill is to suppress the National League. 
Those are not exactly the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but that is the 
pith of his argument; and he went on 
to intimate that as soon as the National 
League is suppressed, then the Govern- 
ment will proceed to suppress the crime 
which may arise out of the suppression 
of the National League. Therefore, 
this is really a Bill, according to the 
reasoning of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, for the promotion of crime in 
Ireland and its punishment hereafter. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General desired to quote the 
Irish Judges, why did he not read the 
speech of the Lord Chief Justice of Ire- 
land which was made in Dublin yester- 
day, at the opening of the Commission 
of Oyer and Terminer? I have no 
doubt that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland has read it; and if so, he 
must be aware how utterly it demo- 
lishes the absurd arguments which 
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have been addressed to the House 
in support of the case, in quota- 
tions from the Judges’ charges, as to 
the state of crime in Ireland. What 
are the real facts? In the City and 
County of Dublin—the Metropolis of 
Ireland—with the largest population in 
the country, with the exception of Cork, 
probably, what was the calendar which 
came before the Lord Chief Justice? 
There were only seven criminal cases for 
trial at the principal Criminal Com- 
mission in Ireland—similar to your Old 
Bailey or Central Criminal Court—three 
for the city, and four for the county. 
But that was not all, for there was an 
harangue delivered from the Bench— 
not such an harangue as was quoted by 
the Chief Secretary, for I am not aware 
that the Lord Chief Justice ever does 
indulge in political harangues. He is 
too strong-headed a man to do so; and 
when appealed to yesterday morning 
on a matter which he did not consider 
came within the purview of his Com- 
mission, he said— 

‘*T have nothing to do with anything in this 
Commission but to deal with the criminals who 
are sent before me for trial; and when you ask 
me to deal with anything else, I have nothing 
more to do with it than with what is happening 
in Mesopotamia.”’ 

Those are the words of the Lord Chief 
Justice, and they convey a bitter sar- 
casm upon other Judges who have gone 
through the country delivering political 
harangues, I will not say to order, but 
looking very like having been delivered 
to order. That was the statement made 
by Sir Michael Morris yesterday ; and I 
wonder whether we shall ever again 
hear political harangues from the Judges 
quoted from the Treasury Bench. If we 
do, I would recommend those who quote 
them, in justification for the assertion 
that crime is prevalent in [reland, also 
to read the statement of Sir Michael 
Morris in his place in the Queen’s 
Bench at Dublin as Lord Chief Justice, 
that he had nothing more to do with 
matters outside his Commission than 
with what might be happening in Meso- 
potamia. So much for the harangues of 
the Judges which were so freely quoted 
by the Chief Secretary; and I think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General has wisely abstained from going 
into the matter again. I will offer no 
further comment on that argument than 
the comment which was made indirectly 
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by the Lord Chief Justice. There was 
another argument which the Solicitor 
General also avoided, because he saw 
that it had utterly broken down, and 
that was the statistics of crime. He did 
not adduce a single fact to prove that an 
abnormal state of crime exists in Ire- 
land. He tried—I will not say to catch 
votes, because I am very much afraid 
that the votes of hon. Members are alto- 
gether inaccessible to argument, how- 
ever strong the argument might beon one 
side or the other; but he endeavoured 
to catch the applause of the House by 
clap-trap arguments, which did not 
touch the real merits of the case. He 
told us that crime cannot be punished in 
Ireland, because witnesses cannot be 
got to give evidence of crime. Upon 
that point, also, it would have been better 
if we had more particulars. Not a single 
case has been proved. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said—‘‘ Oh, if I were 
to read all the evidence contained in this 
Blue Book, it would be a matter of con- 
fused detail, which the House would not 
understand, and would prove nothing.” 
But did anybody ask him to confine him- 
self to the Blue Book? Could he not 
have given to the House some of the 
recent cases which he talked so much of, 
and point out any instance where a wit- 
ness has been prevented from coming 
forward in order to give evidence in a 
criminal case because he has been in- 
timidated ? Why, what is the fact? A 
good deal was said by the Chief Secre- 
tary about the great number of cases in 
which witnesses have not come forward; 
but he judiciously avoided supplement- 
ing his argument by giving the smallest 
hint as to whether evidence was ac- 
cessible, or to be got at in such cases. 
Then there is the old cry about threaten- 
ing letters, which is always forthcoming 
when coercion is in the air. We are 
told that there are a large number of 
eases in which these letters have been 
written. These cases are capable of 
being multiplied to an indefinite extent, 
just as accommodation bills increase on 
the eve of a commercial crisis. We can 
furnish an infinity of these letters; 
there are many of them about now, and 
they form the largest item in this list of 
crimes. If we go back to the time of 
Forster’s Coercion Act, they were even 
in greater plenty then than they are 
now; but I believe there were very few 
convictions for sending threatening 
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letters. In one case the most atrocious 
threats were used to a person who was 
caught in the act of affixing the letters 
to his own doors. The caseis on record ; 
the man was tried and convicted for it, 
and it was one of the half-dozen con- 
victions which took place. So much for 
the crime of writing threatening letters. 
Now I pass to other matters. This Bill 
is supposed to furnish the means of 
getting evidence. The worst crime of 
the class aimed at by the Bill is firing 
into dwelling-houses, and at their occu- 
pants. I should like to know what this 
Act does to tell those in the dwelling- 
house who it is that fires at a distance 
of a hundred yards in the night time? 
There is nothing in the Bill to enable 
those in the house, if they happen to be 
shot at, to say whether they are shot by 
the police patrol, or whether those who 
fired are Moonlighters. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary said 
that this thing has been a crime since 
the days of Cain. No doubt, murder 
has been a crime since then. But no 
one that I know of approves the crimes 
which the Bill is intended to prevent. 
We, in England, are content to call a 
crime a crime, just as we call a spade a 
spade; but matters which would be 
settled in England by a fine of a few 
shillings are in Ireland not called by 
their proper names—they are called 
outrages. I am sorry that this abuse of 
rhetoric is still being used by Gentlemen 
on the Treasury Bench for the purpose 
of creating indignation against offences 
which, if they were called by their 
proper names, would shrink into very 
small dimensions. There is nothing in 
the Bill which will prevent or discover a 
single crime; but it is admitted by those 
who advocate it that it is intended for 
the suppression of the National League, 
and that will producecrime undoubtedly. 
Another reason alleged in support of the 
Bill is, that the jury system has broken 
down. I can tell the right hon. Gentle- 
wan what has broken down in Ireland. 
It is not the jury system—it is jury- 

acking that has broken down in Ire- 
fand. Whereas jury-packing has been 
hitherto denied, and it has been per- 
sistently asserted that juries have been 
indifferently chosen, and that the selec- 
tion of Protestants has been the result 
of pure accident, jury-packing now 
stands before the House of Commons 
and the public in its naked deformity, 
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It has poisoned the fountain of justice in 
Ireland ; this is admitted since the Sligo 
panel was set aside on the ground that 
it was packed, and no one now ventures 
to say that jury-packing does not exist 
in Ireland. The real remedy would be 
to go back to the pure principle of choos- 
ing jurymen indifferently ; that which 
is supplied by the Bill is no remedy. 
The proposal of the Government is to 
patch up the diseredited system of jury- 
packing. They propose to take powers 
to change the venue from one district in 
Ireland to another. Although I am sure 
they will not send Orangemen to be 
tried at Cork, I am not at all sure that 
the Government will not send National- 
ists for trial at Belfast. It remains to 
be seen whether this will effect the pur- 
pose of the Government, but I doubt 
whether it will tend to the punishment 
of crime, or to the better administration 
of justice in the smallest degree. Then 
there are clauses for extending the sum- 
mary jurisdiction of magistrates. I 
think this should be called a provision 
for the extension of summary jury-pack- 
ing, for it enables the Government to 
effect this in the most extensive way ; 
but as to the securing of the conviction 
of criminals, that is quite another 
matter. Nothing has been said as to 
how fair it would be to send the Leaders 
of the National Party for trial before 
two stipendiary magistrates with sum- 
mary jurisdiction. I say it would be 
about as fair to send a Nationalist 
Leader for trial before two stipendiary 
magistrates, as it would be to send a 
sheep for trial before two wolves—they 
would get about the same amount of 
fair play. I donot say that out of any 
ill-feeling against stipendiary magis- 
trates. Itis the nature of the wolf to 
make war upon sheep, and it is the na- 
ture of the stipendiary magistrate to 
feel that the Leaders of the National 
League are at war against his class, and 
he, therefore, uses his position for the 
purpose of making war against them 
and to keep himself on the Bench. I 
believe that the extension of the powers 
of summary jurisdiction which the Bill 
proposes to give to stipendiary magis- 
trates in Ireland is un-Constitutional, ex- 
cessive, and dangerous, and that it will, 
if carried out, tend only to renewed dis- 
content and dissatisfaction, because the 
people of Ireland have no confidence in 
the impartiality of thesemen. The sti- 
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pendiary magistrates are to have power 
to accumulate sentences. We have had 
an example of stipendiary magistrates 
in Belfast sentencing a person to 29 
months’ imprisonment. o doubt, hon. 
Gentlemen, including barristers, in this 
House will be surprised to hear that no 
Judge, from the Lord Chief Justice to 
the lowest Judge on the Bench, would 
give more than two years’ imprisonment 
to any criminal, no matter of what crime 
he might be convicted. It is not very 
long ago that we were told by a right 
hon. Gentleman that the future policy 
of the Government should be a policy 
of equality, simultaneity, and simi- 
larity of legislation as between the 
different parts of the United King- 
dom. This Bill is the first instalment 
of that policy. We have a Coercion 
Bill brought forward, imposing penalties 
and giving powers to magistrates which 
would not be endured for one moment 
in any county, or in the smallest hamlet 
in England. Then there is a provision 
for special juries, in order to get con- 
victions. The special jury is to be 
struck in the same way as it is in Eng- 
land. But I should like to know whe- 
ther the men who serve on the special 
juries are to be paid a guinea a-head 
for each case they try? Butin England 
there is no special qualification for men 
as special jurymen; and I have seen in 
the box special jurymen who afterwards 
turned out to be swindlers and thieves, 
and who were put on the list simply be- 
eause they asked to be put on. Such 
men as these will have a very strong 
motive for earning a guinea for every 
conviction they give. But the great 
alteration which is to be wrought by 
the Act is by trying cases in England, 
instead of Ireland. Now, I hope the 
Government will persevere in that pro- 
posal; because I know something of 
English juries and Irish juries, and I 
think it would be a change for the better 
to bring every prisoner to England, where 
juries cannot be packed as they have 
been in Ireland, and where a man would 
have a chance of being tried by 12 im- 
partial men. I have no doubt that the 
result of this will be satisfactory. The 
next point is one to which I take a 
strong objection. I object to every part 
of the Bill which gives power to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to make 
laws. A legal association is declared 
illegal, and the declaration of the Lord 
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Lieutenant makes this the law, and sub- 
jects everyone connected with it to the 
penalties provided by this Bill. Such a 
monstrous proposal, I do not think, was 
ever made in this House. This power 
is, in reality, to be bestowed on the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant ; 
and, however innocent a Society may 
be, if it is displeasing to the local mag- 
nates where it exists, he can proclaim 
it, and make a number of persons sub- 
ject to the penalties of the Act. This 
is getting in the thin end of the wedge 
of arbitrary power—a power as arbi- 
trary as ever existed in Russia or Turkey. 
You may as well expect that one limb 
of the body can be diseased, and the 
disease not extend to the other parts, as 
that this diseased state of law can exist 
in Ireland without spreading to the 
other parts of the Kingdom. So far as 
the check said to be provided upon 
the exercise of this power is concerned, 
nothing can be more illusory. I should 
like to know how often bye-laws made 
in this country are vetoed by the House 
of Commons. I do not think there is a 
single instance of a veto being applied 
toany bye-law that has been laid on the 
Table of the House. This is the sort of 
Act which the Government propose as a 
remedial measure for Ireland. The Bill 
is bad in principle and in every clause, 
and no argument worthy of the name 
has been adduced in support of it. There 
bas been a deal of imputation and in- 
sinuation, but no argument; and I am 
convinced that the Bill has no basis 
whatever in any desire to institute bene- 
ficial legislation for Ireland. The inten- 
tion of the Government is the suppres- 
sion of the National League, and we are 
to pass the Bill simply because the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury tells us it is his duty to bring it 
in. If hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
handed over their consciences to the 
keeping of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, they are, of course, quite right in 
voting for anything which he tells 
them it is his duty to propose; but they 
must not forget that there are others 
who have duties to perform besides the 
right hon. Gentleman; and I am sure 
that if we had no better arguments 
against the Bill than he has for bringing 
it forward, we should be looked upon as 
miserable politicians. Not one Member 
ou the opposite Benches has stood up to 
defend the Bill; no one has said any- 
thing more than that he has handed his 
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conscience over to the First Lord of the 
Treasury. Now, I say, we are determined 
not to let the Bill go by default. We ara 
determined to use every form of Consti- 
tutional opposition to it, and to expose 
the flimsy pretexts put forward in sup- 
port of it. We propose to take every 
point in the Bill, and show that the Go- 
vernment have no grounds on which to 
rest their claim that it should become 
law. The real issue is between coercion 
and conciliation. The so-ca!led remedial 
measure of the Government is a most 
summary measure for facilitating evic- 
tions in Ireland, and that is supposed to 
be the great remedy that is to effect con- 
ciliation with regard to Ireland. We 
have as much regard as Gentlemen op- 
posite for peace and order—{ laughter |— 
and although hon. Gentlemen may laugh 
and scoff as much as they please, we 
have as much regard as they have for 
the Union between the two countries. 
What we want is some such Union as 
that alluded to by Lord Salisbury in con- 
nection with the Colonies—a union of 
sentiment instead of the union of bond- 
age which has so long existed. Failing 
that, we have every hope that the Irish 
people will bear this, as they have borne 
every Coercion Act in the past, and our 
advice will be to suffer it in the belief 
that their sufferings will not last long. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“* That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Lea.) 


Str ROBERT FOWLER (London): 
I do not rise to oppose the Motion of 
the hon. Member for the adjournment ; 
but I desire to take this opportunity of 
thanking the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House (Mr: W. H, Smith) 
for the firm and dignified course which 
he took on Saturday morning. [ Cries of 
** Order !’”] 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) : 
I wish to say a word or two with regard 
to the resumption of the debate. I think 
it is very unreasonable that the debate 
should be adjourned until to-morrow, 
and that the House should meet again 
on Thursday. Everyone knows that 
we, as well as the officers of the House, 
have been working very hard, and that 
the Speaker himself has suffered from 
the strain imposed upon him. In view 
of that fact, and that the Deputy 
Speaker (Mr. Courtney) has to work for 
double time, it is unreasonable that we 
should come down here on Thursday for 
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the purpose of a parade debate, when 
nothing will bedone; whereas to-morrow, 
if we met at 12 o’clock, the Government 
could, by suspending the Standing 
Orders, go on as long as they like with 
the Bill. We are to re-assenfble on 
Tuesday, and I understand that the Go- 
vernment intend to subsequently grant 
a Vacation of a week or ten days in lieu 
of the usual Easter holidays. The Go- 
vernment are spurring a very jaded 
horse, and [ do not think that the 
course which they are taking is one 
which will facilitate the real Business 
of the House, 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I am exceedingly de- 
sirous of meeting the views of hon. 
Members sitting below the Gangway, and 
in every other part of the House; but, 
as hon. Members know, the Government 
have announced it to be their imperative 
duty to sit until Thursday, and that, 
therefore, the debate on this Bill should 
be resumed to-day. But it is for every 
hon. Member to decide how soon they 
shall go away on Thursday. [Mr. 
T. M. Heaty: We do not want to go 
away.| Then we must go on, Iam 
anxious that there should be some rest 
given to the House after the second 
reading of the Bill, if it be possible ; 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman 
and those acting with him must be 
aware that there is very important 
Business to be transacted by the House, 
and if the debate is unduly prolonged 
it may be quite impossible to carry out 
the arrangement which I desire to make, 
I can only say that it is my wish, and 
the wish of the Government, to do every- 
thing we can to meet the desires of hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House; and I would point out to the 
hon. Member that the Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government need rest quite 
as much as any other hon. Gentleman 
opposite. I very much regret that it is 
not in my power to accede to the sug- 
gestion made by the hon. Member op- 
posite with regard to to-morrow, and I 
only hope that he will assist us in our 
endeavours to enable hon. Members to 
get away as early as possible on 
Thursday, 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I am very glad to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman explain that he 
and his Colleagues over there are as 
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much in need of rest as other Members 
of this House, as it furnishes us with 
some distinct prospect that they may 
pe break down altogether before 
ong. [‘ Oh, oh!”] Ido not express 
a wish—I do not say I hope that the 
Government may break down; I only 
say that the right hon. Gentleman's 
statement shows a prospect of that which 
will afford a possibility—I was going to 
say not an unhoped-for possibility—of 
getting them out of an awkward posi- 
tion. I think we have every reason to 
complain of being brought down here on 
Thursday. I understand that we are to 
meet on that day at 2 o’clock. It is 
perfectly obvious that between 2 o’clock 
and 6 we are not likely to do very much 
work. We may do a certain amount of 
talking; but we shall do nothing else. 
Sear ao I beg hon. Members’ 
pardon ; forgot that talking comes 
from this side of the House, and that 
howling comes from that side. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order ! 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I protest against 
being brought down here on Thursday 
afternoon. We want to get away in 
order to prepare our minds for the 
solemnities of Good Friday; and the 
prospect of being kept here until 6 
o’clock ou Thursday evening, harassed 
by these interminable debates, is not 
likely to put us in a proper frame of 
mind for the festivities of Easter. It 
appears to me that the programme the 
right hon. Gentleman has laid before 
us displays pretty clearly the inmost 
working of the Government’s mind. 
They are willing, after the second reading 
of the Coercion Bill, to let Members away 
for a certain amount of holiday, if it be 
possible. As I pointed out the other 
night, it is obvious that the Government 
do not wish to allow their supporters 
out of their reach until they are com- 
mitted to this Bill by passing the 
second reading. That is the secret of 
the whole of the rushing and forcing of 
this wretched business through. They 
know perfectly well that the indignation 
of the country is rising. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The hon. 
Member must confine his remarks to the 
Question of adjournment. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I intended, Sir, 
to refer to the Question of adjournment. 
I was endeavouring, perhaps in a rather 
circuitous manner, to explain my ob- 
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jection not to the present adjournment, 
which I think is a very good thing, but 
to the shortness of the interval which the 
Government contemplate allowing us at 


Easter. 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
On this question, I desire to point out 
the very grave inconvenience that will 
arise from the shortening of our holidays. 
We are promised that, after the second 
reading of the Bill, we shall get that 
rest which it is agreed on all sides is re- 
quired—which the Government admit is 
as necessary for them as we hold it to be 
for ourselves. The First Lord of the 
Treasury should bear in mind that hon. 
Members representing Irish constituen- 
cies to get home have to cross the sea, 
and have to cross it again to come back. 
As he must see, it will be scarcely worth 
their while to go home for a few days if 
they have to come back so soon for the 
purpose of passing the second reading 
of this Bill. The proposal of the Go- 
vernment is obviously an inconvenient 
one, particularly when we remember that 
the state of mind of our fellow-country- 
men at home is one of considerable 
exasperation atthis moment. If, at this 

riod, we had a prolonged holiday, we 
frish Members might be able to use our 
influence with our people in order to 
allay their excitement and encourage 
them to hope that before long this 
storm may blow over. I contend, Sir, 
that this fact, if the Government will 
take it into their consideration, forms a 
sufficient reason why we should get our 
accustomed holiday. We ought to be 
allowed to go home for a sufficient length 
of time to be able to exert a beneficial 
influence in the direction I have pointed 
out. Permit me also to draw attention 
to the fact that if we adjourn on Thurs- 
day, we shall have, as I said before, to 
cross the sea, and to take a fatiguing 
journey; and how shall we be fittingly 
prepared to take part in the solemnities 
of this holy season? I say, Sir, it is a 
most unreasonable thing to expect that 
we shall be content to put up with such 
a short holiday. Let me pvint out an- 
other reason—though the Government 
will hardly be likely to consider it suffi- 

cient. It is this—that not only are the 


minds of our fellow-countrymen in an 
exasperated state, but the minds of the 
people of England are somewhat ex- 
cited; and it may be necessary for hon. 
Gentlemen representing English con- 


stituencies to explain to them the pre- 
sent state of the case. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: This 
discussion is wholly irregular on the 
Question for adjournmeat. Hon. Mem- 
bers might, with the indulgence of the 
House, discuss these points on the Mo- 
tion for the adjournment of the House ; 
but the present discussion is altogether 
irregular. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I un- 
derstood at Question time that the usual 
course would be adopted on this occa- 
sion as to the adjournment of the House 
for holidays—— 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! The hon. Member is taking part 
in the irregularity I have just pointed 
out. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
rt 
SUPPLY—ARMY AND NAVY 
ESTIMATES. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That a Select Committee be appointed to 
examine into the Army and Navy Estimates, 
and to report their observations thereon to the 
House.”’—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I did not block this Notice; because I 
never expected that the Government 
would have, I will not say the audacity, 
but the hardihood to propose a Motion 
of this kind —— 

Tae FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster): Propose the sdjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Hr 
T. M. Healy,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Tuesday next. 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACTS 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Gilliat be a Member of the 
Select Committee on the Metropolis 
Management Acts Amendment (No. 2.) 
Bill.”—(Mr. 0. V. Morgan.) 
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THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam): I object to this Motion 
being taken now. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The half- 
past 12 o’clock Rule does not apply to 
Motions for the nomination of Com- 
mittees; therefore the Motion can pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. STUART - WORTLEY: The 
nomination of these Members has not 
come through the usual channel ; there- 
fore I must object to it. I hope the hon. 
Member will not press the Motion this 
evening. 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) : 
Then I will put the Motion down for 
to-morrow night. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPREME COURT OF JODICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—[{Brix 1.] 

(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, Mr. Jackson.) 
commirrer. [ Progress 24th March. | 
Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
** That this House will, on Tuesday next, 
resolve itself into the said Committee.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
I do think we have great reason to com- 
plain of the manner in which this Bill 
has been dealt with, though I do not 
know whether the Government or the 
Opposition are responsible for it. Hon. 
Members, and myself amongst the 
number, have been kept hanging about 
the House for several nights expecting 
this Bill to be brought on—having, in 
fact, been told that it would be brought 
on. IfIam not mistaken, the Govern- 
ment have consulted the convenience of 
one particular Member of the Opposition 
in this matter. I do not think, however, 
that they have any right to postpone a 
Bill, which it is generally understood is 
to be proceeded with, to suit the conve- 
nience of one Member, however distin- 
guished that Member may be. We hear 
that the Motion to go into Committee 
upon this Bill is to be postponed until 
Tuesday. The proposal is most unreason- 
able, seeing that the Irish Members, 
who are deeply interested in the measure, 
have to start off to Ireland on Thursday, 
and have to be back in four days to pro. 
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ceed with the Crimes Bill. I call that 
nothing short of cruelty to animals, 
Why should not the Bill be taken to- 
night? We are ready to goon with it; 
it is not blocked ; indeed, it has been in 
its present unblocked condition for over 
amonth. Why should webe brought down 
here, night after night, merely for the 
convenience of a particular Gentleman 
who ought to be here to move the 
Amendments he has placed upon the 
Paper, if he has any desire to press those 
Amendments? I beg, Sir, to move, as 
an Amendment to the proposal before 
the House, to leave out the word “ next’: 
in order to insert the word “ fortnight.’ 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘ next,’’ and insert the word ‘‘ fort- 
night.”—(Mr. 7. M. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘next’ stand part of the Question.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I regret very much indeed that 
the arrangement which was made last 
night—namely, that this Bill should be 
proceeded with this evening, it has been 
found impossible to carry out. It has 
been intimated, through what I may 
call the ordinary channels of informa- 
tion in the House, that it is impossible 
to carry out that arrangement. The 
Government have undertaken not to pro- 
ceed with it, and it would be a breach of 
faith, therefore, if they were to allow 
it to come on. But as the measure is 
one which must be proceeded with at 
the earliest possible moment, consistent 
with the pledges which have been given, 
it would be impossible to accede to the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member opposite (Mr. T. M. Healy). 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8.): This is a Bill in which the Irish 
Members have a particular interest, and 
it therefore seoms to me only fair and 
reasonable that their convenience should 
be consulted in dealing with it. I pre- 
sume the delay which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite declares to be neces- 
sary is to suit the convenience of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler), who has put down on the Paper 
some very important Amendments. I 
would suggest to the Government, if 
they do not yield to the suggestion of 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy), and put off 
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the Committee stage for a fortnight, 
that they should, at all events, agree to 
some substantial delay in order to give 
the Irish Members a reasonable oppor- 
tunity of attending in their places in 
order to take part in the discussion. 

Mr. T.M. HEALY: Make it Tuesday 
week. 

Mr. HOLMES: No; Thursday week. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: That will not do 
at all. I ask leave to withdraw my 
Motion, in order to substitute Tuesday 
week for Tuesday fortnight. I think 
that is a most reasonable proposal, and 
I hope that the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, who refuses to give us anything 
like a holiday this Easter, will, at any 
rate, allow us a decent interval, so that 
we may get back from Ireland in time 
to take part in the discussion of this 
Bill in Committee. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Make it Thurs- 
day week. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber is almost certain to be in his place 
on that day. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I promised to 
be in Leicester next Thursday week. I 
was wrong when I proposed to make it 
a fortnight ; I would move to substitute 
the word ‘‘ week ”’ for the word ‘‘ fort- 
night.” 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Does the 
hon. and learned Member withdraw his 
Amendment ? 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Yes. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): I 
move to leave out the word ‘ next,” in 
order to insert “‘19th April.” Some 
time ago, a number of Amendments 
which were put down against the Bill 
by hon. Members on this side of the 
House were withdrawn, in order to 
secure an early discussion of the mea- 
sure. We have not, however, succeeded 
in securing that ; and it isnow proposed 
to take the Bill on a day which will be 
most inconvenient to all of us—on a day 
when few of us can be here. It will be 
in the highest degree detrimental to the 
administration of justice in Ireland if 
such questions as those involved in this 
Bill are discussed and decided by Eng- 
lish Members in the absence of Irish 
Members. I think the Amendment I 
move should be carried without a Divi- 
sion. Ifthe Bill is put down for Tues- 
day week we can go on with the con- 
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sideration of its clauses, and the Govern- 
ment can either discuss its details and 
pass it, or abandon it altogether. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “next,” and insert the words 
“19th April.””—( Jr. Chance.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘next’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: It is almost dis- 
gusting that we should have to make 
these appeals again and again on a 
question of obtaining merely a-day or 
two. The Government know there will 
be very few Members from Ireland here 
on Thursday week. The right hon. 
Gentleman says I shall be in my place 
on that day. Well, if I had known that 
this Bill was likely to come on on that 
day, I should not have made an arrange- 
ment to speak at a Radical meeting at 
Leicester; but, as it happens, I have 
made such an arrangement. There are 
other Members from Ireland who are 
also somewhat similarly situated, and I 
do say it is a most indecent thing to 
persist in ignoring our very reasonable 
desires in regard to such a measure as 
this. Many Irish Members will be ab- 
sent on Thursday, and I would appeal 
to the First Lord of the Treasury to in- 
duce the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man sitting beside him (Mr. Holmes) to 
consent to the arrangement we propose. 
When we are asked to forego an Irish 
Parliament for the pleasure of sitting in 
this House, when we are asked to cross 
the Channel at least twice a-year, and 
to get sea-sick over the Act of Union, 
I think it is most unreasonable that our 
convenience should not be consulted 
with regard to the fixing of a day for 
the consideration of a Bill which only 
affects Ireland ; and it is especially un- 
reasonable when we consider that the 
Bill is, after all, only a minor Bill, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman is dock- 
ing our holidays against our wishes. 
He expects Irish Members to come here 
and bow down to and even love this 
House, and yet he will make us no con- 
cessions—not even the little one of put- 
ting down this Bill for a day when it 
will be convenient to us to discuss it. 
It is really surprising that the Govern- 
ment should refuse to yield anything to 
us in this matter. 

Mr. HOLMES: The House will re- 
member that this Bill was introduced at 
the earliest possible moment of the 
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Sossion. It was necessary to push it on 
as rapidly as possible; but for some 
time a large number of Amendments 
were put down against it by hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway opposite. 

Mr. CHANCE: It has been without 
them for almost a month. 

Mr. HOLMES: The Government 
have frequently endeavoured to bring 
iton. We were anxious that it should 
be considered on Tuesday ; but, finding 
that that would be inconvenient, we 
agreed to a postponement until Thurs- 
day. In view of the necessity for pass- 
ing the Bill, it would be impossible for 
us to concede more than that, and I 
think that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
should agree to the proposal. I would 
ask leave to withdraw the original Mo- 
tion, in order to move that Thursday be 
substituted for Tuesday. 

Mr. CHANCE: I have moved an 
Amendment to that original Motion, 
and I do not desire to withdraw it. I 
decline absolutely to do so. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
original Motion was that the House 
will, on Tuesday, April 12, resolve 
itself into the said Committee; since 
which it has been moved to substitute 
Tuesday, April 19. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
I trust the Government will accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Kilkenny. I was 
one of those who put down Notice of 
Amendment for the Instruction of the 
Committee on this Bill. I am sure it is 
only reasonable that we should have 
some time after the Easter Recess to 
enable Irish Members to get back from 
Ireland. The Government havehad, prac- 
tically speaking, all the Session to make 
progress with this measure. The mea- 
sure is one in which we Irish Members 
thought that a variety of beneficial 
changes might be introduced into the 
Judicature Law of Ireland. We accord- 
ingly put down certain Instructions to 
the Committee. The Government stated 
to us that they would not accept those 
Amendments, and that if we persevered 
in discussing them they would be com- 
pelled to drop the Bill. We so far met 
the views of the Government as to with- 
draw our Amendments, showing by that 
that we had no desire to defeat or delay 
the measure. Itis a long time—several 
weeks—since we withdrew the Amend- 
ments. During the whole of that time 
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the Government made no effort whatever 
to make progress with the Bill; but now 


; they come forward with an attempt to 


put it down for Tuesday—the day the 
House meets after the Recess—knowing 
as well that very few of the Irish 

embers will be present on that day. 
The inconvenience of that course being 
pointed out to them, they are candid 
enough to admit it, and now they pro- 
pose a compromise which would make 
the state of things infinitely worse than 
the original proposal—that is to say, 
they propose to take the Bill on Thurs- 
day week. The request we make is that 
the Bill should be postponed until Tues- 
day week, and that seems to us a most 
reasonable suggestion on our part; be- 
cause we have already shown that we 
have a bond fide interest in having the 
Bill brought before us. Ithink that ifthe 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland has an in- 
terest in defeating this Bill—for the 
passage of which he is nominally re- 
sponsible, but for which he has no real 
love—he could not do better than resist 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Kilkenny. I fancy 
that it is because he is anxious to see 
the Bill defeated that he adopts the 
stern and uncompromising attitude that 
he has done towards the Amendment of 
my hon. Friend. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): The Go- 
vernment, Sir, are displaying most un- 
justifiable obstinacyinthis matter. What 
can it matter to them whether they take 
thiscomparatively small Billon Thursday 
in next week, or on Thursday in the week 
after? It is true that in the early part 
of the Session the Bill was opposed by 
blocks and Motions for Instructions to 
the Committee by the Irish Members; 
but it is also true that for the last six 
weeks there has been no block against 
the measure, and for the past four weeks 
no Motion for Instruction. The Govern- 
ment might have made progress with 
the Bill. [‘‘No, no!”] They know 
the Irish Members were willing that 
they should proceed with it. It is ad- 
mitted by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man on the Front Opposition Bench (Sir 
Charles Russell) that Irish Members 
have a great interest in the Bill, and 
have a strong claim to be heard on it. 
It has been pointed out that many of 
these Gentlemen will be unable to be 
here on Tuesday next, having to cross 
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the sea, and having also to take long 
journeys overland. Many of them will 
not be here until they think it probable 
that the second reading of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill will be taken. 
That will not be on Tuesday in next 
week, nor for some time after. The 
probability is that unless the Amend- 
ment before the House is agreed to, 
there will be no adequate debate on the 
Bill, for there will certainly be no ade- 
quate expression of opinion on the part 
of those who represent the people who 
will be affected by the measure. The 
effect of refusing the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend will be that when the Bill 
comes on, not all, but some of the Irish 
Members will be in attendance, and we 
shall have a repetition of the conversa- 
tion which has taken place to-night. The 
postponement of the Bill will be pro- 
posed, and discussed at some length, 
and the Government, after some attempts 
at resistance, will be in the long run 
compelled to accept such a Motion as 
that of my hon. Friend the Member for 
South Kilkenny. I submit that the judi- 
cious and sensible course would be not 
to wait until Tuesday or Thursday to 
make this arrangement, but to accept 
the Amendment at once. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s): 
I recollect that when this Bill was be- 
fore the House, shortly after it was first 
introduced, we were told by the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland that if it did 
not pass before the Circuits went out 
it would be useless, and would be with- 
drawn. Well, Sir, the Circuits have 
not only gone out, but they have come 
back again, and the judicial business 
of the country has been perfectly well 
carried on without the Bill. I am sorry 
to see that the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury has left his place; because he, at 
all events, is occasionally squeezable on 
matters of this kind. It seems to me 
that the proposition to postpone the 
further stage of the Bill to next Tues- 
day week is a most reasonable one. 

Mr. PYNE (Waterford, W.): As we 
have had so much Irish debate in this 
House of late—everything has been 
se Irish—I would suggest to the 

overnment that they should allow 
English Members an Easter holiday 
by not taking Irish business at Easter 
time. 

CommannDeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : I would venture to sug- 
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gest to the Government that they should 
make this, what seems to me, very small 
concession to the Irish Members. The 
Bill seems to have been put off from 
week to week, and it strikes me, as an 
outsider, that it would matter very little 
worse if it were put off for a short time 
longer. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 111; Noes 
63 : Majority 48.—(Div. List, No. 89.) 

Main Question again proposed. 

Mr. SEXTON: The Division which 
has taken place will show the Govern- 
ment that we are entitled to ask for a 
little further time before the Bill is 
taken in Committee. A considerable 
number of my hon. Friends who are in- 
terested in the Bill, and are qualified by 
professional training to deal with it are 
absent, and I can assure the Go- 
vernment that if they persist in the 
idiotic cause they are now taking, that 
we shall make a determined stand 
against the Bill being taken under the 
circumstances. They can surely gain no 
time by putting down the Bill a few 
days earlier than we desire; and, on the 
other hand, I am satisfied that the most 
convenient course will be to accept our 
suggestion. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: We are com- 
pelled to take this Bill on the earliest 
possible day, for reasons which have been 
stated. I assure the hon. Gentleman 
that there is no disposition to press this 
point against hon. Members below the 
Gangway, if we can possibly escape from 
the position in which we are placed ; but 
we are under an obligation to the right 
hon. Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) to proceed with 
the Bill without delay. I am unable to 
give the hon. Gentleman the pledge 
which he desires, but if hon. Members 
below the Gangway will consent to the 
Bill being taken on Tuesday, I will con- 
sider, before the Easter adjournment, 
if it is possible to meet their wishes. 

Mr. Sexton was understood to signify 

issent.] At present, the latest day is 
Thursday—unless some other arrange- 
ment is made by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite. The Bill would have been taken 
to-night, but for the absence of the right 
hon. Member for East Wolverhampton, 
to whom we are pledged. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid): I 
wish to point out that one hon. Gentle- 
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man has withdrawn a Notice of Opposi- 
tion to the Bill, on the understanding 
that it would not be gone on with. I 
must express my dissatisfaction at the 
position taken up by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
with regard to the Bill. Many hon. 
Members on these Benches, who are in- 
terested in the measure, have been wait- 
ing night after night for the Bill to come 
on. Their hope has been so deferred, 
that they have become heartily sick of 
the measure. We cannot but think that 
the Government intend to bring furward 
the Bill when we are not in our places 
to deal with it. In order that we may 
get an assurance that the Bill will be 
taken at a proper date, I beg to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Dr. Tanner.) 


Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.): 
I desire to say that I shall not be 
backward in taking part in the dis- 
cussion of the Bill when the time 
arrives; unless, by the arrangement 
of the Government, I lose all chance 
of doing so. I am bound to say that 
the unyielding obstinacy of the Go- 
vernment is something on which they 
cannot be congratulated. I have ob- 
served that a great interest is taken in 
this measure by the leading Members of 
the Party to which I belong. If the 
discussion on the measure be taken ou 
the day set apart for it by the Govern- 
ment—that is to say, to-morrow week— 
it will be utterly impossible for me to 
indulge in the pleasure and profit I shall 
derive from listening to that discussion. 
The hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) and myself 
have made appointments which will pre- 
vent our being present on that day. I 
cannot understand the obstinacy shown 
by the Government in this matter, except 
on the ground that they wish to give 
another proof of the firm and resolute 
conduct they showed on entering Office. 
If that is so, I think that their conduct 
in a small matter of this kind is ex- 
tremely ungraceful. 

Mr. CHANCE: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
has expressed a hope that if we make an 
arrangement to take the Bill on Tuesday, 
the Government will be able to fall in 
with our views. As it is not possible to 
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make that pledge, I support this Motion 
in behalf of hon. Members opposite as 
well as those on these Benches. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I appeal to the 
right hon. Gentlemen to say whether we 
are asking too much ‘in this matter of 
the adjournment of the debate. [ Cries 
of ‘‘Agreed!”’] I think it is too bad 
of Euglish Gentlemen to shout down the 
appea's which come from these Benches 
in reference to asmall Irish Bill. If we 
cannot get two or three days for the 
purpose of discussing this Bill later on, 
what may we expect in a case of greater 
magnitude and importance? | Jnterrup- 
ma It is lamentable that English 
Gentlemen are so bound by Party ties 
that they will not listen to a reasonable 
request which comes from this side of 
the House, and that is one of the reasons 
why we fight the Tory Party as much as 
we possibly can. 

Mr. HOLMES: I think, on con- 
sideration, hon. Members opposite will 
see that the proposal which my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith) has 
made is not an unreasonable one. He 
asks that the Bill may stand for Tues- 
day, and he says that he will take the 
proposal of hon. Members into con- 
sideration before the House meets on 
Thursday, with the view, if possible, of 
making an arrangement in accordance 
with their views. I point out to hon. 
Members that if the Motion for Ad- 
journment were agreed to, the Question 
would come forward to-morrow, and 
nothing would be gained. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT (1854) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL.—[Brux 184.] 
(Mr. King, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Lacaita, 
Mr. White, Mr. Puleston, Lord Claud Hamilton, 
Admiral Field, Mr. Bond.) 
coMMITTEE. [{ Progress 17th March. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Sir Joun Gorsr (Chatham) in the 
Chair. | 
Clause 1 (Short title). 
Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) : 
Mr. Raikes. [ Laughter. } 
Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
Mr. KING (Hull, Central): I beg to 
move the omission of the word ‘‘ pilots” 
in page 1, line 6, 
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I rise to a point of Order. I wish to 
ask you, Mr. Chairman, whether the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Craig) was not in possession 
of the Committee when you called upon 
the hon. Member for Hull (Mr. King). 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Sir Joun Gorsr) : 
No; the hon. Member was not in pos- 
session of the Committee. I never 
called upon him. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
6, leave out “‘ pilots.” —( Mr. King.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘pilots’ stands part of the Clause.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Mr. Chairman, I beg to move that you 
do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. e have been kept here 
for over an hour and a-half on a 
question of a most trumpery charac- 
ter by the obstinacy of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, in refusing to 
give way to the most reasonable re- 
quest made to them, and now, at 
2 o’clock in the morning, they ask that 
progress should be made with a Bill of 
this important description. I am not 
willing to be kept here in this most 
tedious manner by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Surely hon. Gentlemen will 
admit that we have some rights. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”’— 
(Ur. T. M. Healy.) 


Mr. KING (Hull, Central): I must 
point out that I am not responsible for 
the lateness of the hour at which the 
Bill is brought on. I am very desirous 
that the Bill should pass, and am quite 
willing to sit some time yet ; but if hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are resolved—— 
[ Cries of ‘Go on!’ } 

Mr. PULESTON (Devonport): I hope 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. King) is not 
going to agree to the Motion. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are equally inte- 
rested with some of us in the passing of 
this Bill ; indeed, I have received the as- 
surance of several hon. Gentlemen, in- 
cluding the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) who has just spoken, 
that no people are more anxious than 
the people of Ireland for the passing 
of this Bill, Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have expressed themselves in many 
practical ways in favour of this measure. 
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This is a Bill of only one clause; surely 
we may now make progress with it. I 
certainly hope my hon. Friend will not 
assent to the Motion to report Progress. 

Dr. TANNER (Oork Co., Mid): Sir 
John Gorst, I really must protest against 
the system of intimidation which is being 
practised by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
My breath was nearly taken away when 
I heard the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pules- 
ton) tell the hon. Member for Central 
Hull (Mr. King) not to dare to attempt 
to assent to the Motion to report Pro- 
gress. We are brought here, night 
after night, to discuss a Coercion Bill for 
Ireland; but if this sort of business 
goes on, surely the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) will bring in some 
Rule of Procedure to prevent coercive 
proceedings in this House. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Sir Henry Hortanp) 
(Hampstead): I have no wish to reply 
to the somewhat heated language which 
the hon. Gentleman (Dr. Tanner) has 
used; but merely to point out that 
though the Bill contains but one clause, 
it is a Bill of great importance. The 
Amendment raises a very important 
question about foreign pilots, and when 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. King) the 
Mover of the Bill agrees to report Pro- 
gress, I really think it is only fitting of 
the Committee to assent to the Motion. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
say one word in reply to the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Devonport (Mr. 
Puleston). The hon. Gentleman appealed 
to us to allow the Bill to proceed. The 
truth of the matter is that if the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
persists in pushing Bills through the 
House in this manner, the result will be 
that no Bills will—— 

Tat CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gen- 
tleman is not in Order in making such 
remarks. 

Mr. BIGGAR: May it please you, 
Sir John Gorst, the reason why I rise 
at 2 o’clock to support the Motion to 
report Progress is that the time since 
1 o’clock was entirely wasted by a 
wrangle—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man is not in Order in referring toa 
debate which took place on a previous 
Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I wish to point out 
that we have been put back one hour. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: I hope the hon. 
Member will observe the ruling of the 
Chair. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Sir John Gorst, it 
will afford me the greatest pleasure in 
the world to see this Bill pass through 
Committee. The truth is, I signed a 
‘round robin” in favour of the principle 
contained in the Bill. I very strongly 
approve of the principle of the Bill, and 
am only opposed to proceeding with the 
measure at this time of the night. If 
the Committee stage were taken at a 
reasonable hour to-morrow evening, or 
on Thursday evening, or on some evening 
next week, it would give me grea! plea- 
sure to see it disposed of. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Zuesday next. 


PHARMACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Lords.] 
(Dr. Farquharson). 
[BrLt 210.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now 
leave the Chair.” —( Dr. Farquharson.) 


Mr. HERMON-HODGE (Lancashire, 
Accrington): I rise to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, and I hope that in 
doing so I am not taking any step which 
may be considered improper on the part 
of a new Member, or that I am doing 
anything which is contrary to the letter 
of the law which regulates Parliamen- 
tary usage, of which I am somewhat 
ignorant; but I am sure it is contrary to 
the spirit in which legislation is carried 
on in this House that a Bill of vital im- 
portance to those who are immediately 
affected by it should be rushed through 
Committee at this hour of the morning 
(2.10 a.m.), especially when it was only 
at half-past 2 o’clock yesterday morning 
that the second reading was agreed to, 
after what I venture to say was but a 
brief and somewhat inadequate discus- 
sion. I must plead my ignorance of the 
Rules of Procedure for not placing a 
block to the second reading of the Bill. 
I found an hon. Member had antici- 
pated me in doing so, and I was not 
aware that the block had been taken 
off; and I venture to say a large num- 
ber of other hon. Members were igno- 
rant that the block had been removed. 
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Therefore it was that the second reading 
was taken with but a slight amount of 
opposition. Without trespassing upon 
the attention of the House further, I 
beg to move that this debate be now ad- 
journed. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Hermon- Hodge.) 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Hermon-Hodge) has anticipated the 
action I myself intended to take. I 
merely intended to move you, Sir, out 
of the Chair, and then to propose to re- 
port Progress. I know that several 
Members are deeply interested in this 
Bill, and desire some time to consider it, 
and to put down what Amendments they 
think necessary. If the House will con- 
sent to you leaving the Chair, I shall 
be very pleased to postpone the conside- 
ration of the Bill in Committee. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): In 
consequence of the remarks which fell 
from the hon. Member (Mr. Hermon- 
Hodge), I feel called upon to explain 
why I withdrew my block to the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks would not be rele- 
vant to the Motion for the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): Sir, 
the hon. Gentleman (Dr. Farquharson) 
who moved that you do leave the Chair, 
has, I understand, undertaken that if 
the House will assent to his Motion, he 
will move that the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again on 
Tuesday, the 19th instant. That will give 
ample opportunity to hon. Members who 
desire to put down Amendments, or to 
challenge the principle of the Bill to do 
so. I trust, therefore, that the hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Hermon-Hodge) will 
see his way to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): I do not quite share the view 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Chance). As 
far as I understand the Rules of the 
House, they are to the effect that any 
hon. Member has the right to address 
you upon the principle of a measure on 
the question that you do leave the Chair; 
but that no hon. Member is at liberty to 
address you upon the principle of a Bill 
upon any particular clause in Committee. 
Thenters, I should strongly advise my 
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hon. Friend (Mr, Hermon-Hodge) to 

ress his Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate to a Division; because, if it 
be carried, he will be able, when the 
Motion that you do leave the Chair is 
again made, to raise a discussion on 
the principle involved in the Bill. If he 
allows the Bill to get into Committee, 
he will be confined to the discussion of 
the clauses as they are put by the Chair- 
man of Committees. 

Dr. TANNER: I am certainly in- 
clined to support the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Accrington 
(Mr. Hermon-Hodge); because there 
are several subjects in connection with 
the Bill which demand investigation. It 
has been alleged that the Bill will 
assimilate the English and Scotch law 
relating to the chemist and druggist 
trade to that of Ireland; but I am not at 
all satisfied on the point, and, therefore, 
it is as well time should be allowed for 
consideration. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I think my 
hon. Friend the Member for West 
Aberdeenshire (Dr. Farquharson) would 
do well to assent to the adjournment of 
the debate. The second reading of the 
Bill was only agreed to between 2 and 3 
o’clock yesterday morning, and, there- 
fore, it is hardly wise in him to wish 
to take another stage now. Thisis an 
important measure, one affecting the 
livelihood of thousands of persons. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): As a 
matter of Parliamentary tactics, I advise 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Her- 
mon-Hodge) to persevere with his 
Motion. Ifthe Speaker gets out of the 
Chair, the opponents of a Bill become 
completely powerless. Ifthe hon. Gen- 
tleman persists in his Motion, and puts 
a block to the Bill, the probability is 
that he will obtain an opportunity of 
discussing the Bill on its merits at a 
reasonable time of night. I am very 
strongly in favour of the adjournment 
of the debate on this particular Bill at 
this particular time. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 93; Noes 
29: Majority 64.—(Div. List, No. 90.) 


Debate adjourned till Tuesday. 19th 
April. 





ADJOURNMENT. 


Tue SECRETARY vo raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): I 





beg to move the adjournment of the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.”— 
( Ur. Jackson.) 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May 
I ask what will be the course of Busi- 
ness on Thursday? Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House told 
us that the usual course on occasions of 
adjournment for the holidays would be 
followed. 

Mr. JACKSON: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said the usual course would be 
followed. Inquiries have since been 
made as to what the usual course is, 
and the right hon. Gentleman finds that 
there is no rule—that the Motion for 
adjournment is taken either at the 
commencement or at the close of the 
day’s proceedings. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is anxious to consult the con- 
venience of the House; and on an 
understanding being arrived at as to 
what would be most convenient to the 
House, the Motion for adjournment will 
be agreed to either at the commence- 
ment of the proceedings on Thursday 
or at the end. Probably some under- 
standing may be arrived at to-morrow 
as to the best course to follow. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): May I be 
allowed to point out that there are two 
measures which we have obtained leave 
to introduce that we wish to have read 
a first time. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


COMPANIES ACTS CONSOLIDATION 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to consolidate and amend the Com- 
panies Acts. 

Resolution reported :—Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. James Maclean, Sir Bern- 
hard Samuelson, Mr. Mowbray, and Mr. Lees. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 218.] 


AND 


MOTIONS. 
oangepen 
CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) AcT(1886) 


AMENDMENT (NO. 3) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Clark, Bill to alter 
and amend the provisions of the sixth section 
of “The Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act, 
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1886,” ordered to be brought in by Dr. Clark, 
Mr. Angus Sutherland, Dr. M‘Donald, Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. Lyell, Colonel 
Duncan, Mr. James Stuart, and Mr. Chance. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 219.] 





































MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1862) AMEND- 


MENT BILL. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on Mer- 
chandise Marks Act (1862) Amendment Bill do 
consist of Seventeen Members:—The Com- 
mittee was accordingly nominated of,—Mr. 
James Robertson, Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Mr. 
Frank Hardcastle, Mr. Coddington, Mr. Kim- 
ber, Mr. Hozier, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Mun- 
della, Mr. Hoyle, Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Howell, 
Sir Frederick Mappin, Mr. Frederic Maclean, 
Mr. Richard Chamberlain, Mr. Biggar, Mr. 
Lane, and Baron Henry De Worms, with power 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Baron 
Henry De Worms.) 


ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE (SITES). 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be 
appointed to reconsider the Plans and Proposals 
for an Admiralty and War Office. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee to report whether some or all of the 
existing buildings of the Admiralty may not 
with advantage be retained. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of 
Seventeen Members:—The Committee was 
accordingly nominated of,—Sir William Har- 
court, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, Colonel Malcolm, Mr. Howell, 
Mr. Isaacs, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Edward Hard- 
castle, Mr. William Bright, Mr. Seager Hunt, 
Sir William Crossman, Mr. Patrick Joseph 
Power, Mr. Byrne, and Mr. David Plunket, 
with power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. 
David Plunket.) 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 6th April, 1887. 





MINUTES.]—Private Brus (sy Order) — 
Third Reading—Belfast Corporation (Lagan 
Bridge), debate adjourned ; Newark and Oller- 
ton Railway, and passed. 

Pustic Bitus — Ordered — First Reading — 
Public Libraries Acts Amendment (No. 2) * 
[220]. 

Second Reading — Criminal Law Amendment 
(Ireland) [217] [Second Night], debate further 
adjourned ; Church Sites (Compulsory Powers 
ppm [53], debate adjourned; Allotments 
and Cottage Gardens Compensation * [167]. 


{COMMONS} 





MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 


The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
continued indisposition of Mr. Speaker, 
and of his unavoidable absence from the 


House this day. 


Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, proceeded to the Table as 
Deputy Speaker, and, after Prayers, 
counted the House, and, Forty Mem- 
bers being present, took the Chair, pur- 
suant to the Standing Order of the 20th 


day of July, 1855. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—— 
BELFAST CORPORATION 


(LAGAN BRIDGE) BILL [Lords] (dy 


Order.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 


time.” 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I men- 
tioned yesterday that this Bill was being 


pushed through the House in a ques- 
tionable manner—at an entirely unne- 
cessary rate of speed. It is a Bill to 
authorize the construction of a bridge 
over the River Lagan in Belfast, and 
there seems to be a pretty general 


feeling in that town that the occasion of 


the construction of the bridge should be 
made use of for the purification of the 
river, which at present is a considerable 
nuisance and a standing danger to public 
health. I am not fully informed as to 
the circumstances, as it has been the 
practice of the Town Council of Belfast 
to abstain from consulting the rate- 
payers or the Parliamentary Repre- 
sentatives of the town in regard to 
matters of legislation. That system, 
no doubt, has had considerable attrac- 
tions hitherto; but if it is continued 
any longer I can promise the members 
of the Corporation that in future it will 
be found extremely troublesome. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Belfast (Mr. De Cobain) has been good 
enough to say that he will ascertain the 
facts when he goes to Belfast, and will 
immediately communicate with me on 
the subject. In order to give time for 
this, I beg to move that the third read- 
ing - the Bill be postponed until Friday 
week, 
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Law and Justice 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be adjourned till 
Friday, 15th April.””—( Mr. Sexton.) 


Mr. EWART (Belfast, N.): I do not 
object to the adjournment of the debate. 
I think the charge the hon. Gentleman 
has made against the Town Council of 
Belfast is wholly unwarranted. The 
bridge is a public necessity, and I am 
sorry that one of the Members for Bel- 
fast should again be interfering with 
the public good of the town. 

Mr. SEXTON: I would say, in 
explanation, that the charge I make is 
perfectly true. I am one of the Repre- 
sentatives of Belfast, and the Town 
Council have not done me the honour 
to make any representation to me on 
the subject. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Friday 15th 
April. 
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QUESTIONS. 
——-9———— 
COAL MINES, &c., REGULATION BILL— 
THE SECOND READING. 

Mr. BURT (Morpeth) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether, considering the 
great importance of the Mines Regu- 
lation Bill, which will affect the lives 
and well-being of more than half a mil- 
lion of workers, he can arrange to take 
the second reading at a time when there 
will be an opportunity to discuss the 
main provisions of the Bill ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he was under the impression that 
there was a general disposition on the 
part of those interested to accept the 
principle of this Bill. He proposed, 
therefore, to take the second reading as 
a formal proceeding, reserving for the 
Committee stage the many points that 
were likely to arise on the discussion of 
the various clauses of the Bill. He 
could not but think that that would be 
the more convenient course, and would 
conduce to the general progress of the 
Bill, which it was very desirable should 
be read a second time before Easter. 
He should propose a considerable in- 
terval between the second reading and 
the Committee stage, in order to give 
hon. Members time to prepare any 
Amendments they might think desir- 
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able. He trusted the hon. Member 
would assent to that course. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked, Whether it would be in 
Order to make second reading speeches 
at the Committe stage ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER stated 
that on the Motion to go into Com- 
mittee observations of a general cha- 
racter might be made. 


LAW AND POLICE—SEARCH BY THE 
POLICE AT HOYLAND SILKSTONE 
(BARNSLEY). 


Mr. PICKARD (York, W.R., Nor- 
manton) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the follow- 
ing paragraph, which appeared in Zhe 
Barnsley independent of 2nd April :— 


“‘On Monday both excitement and curiosity 
were caused by the arrival at Hoyland Silk- 
stone of a staff of police from Barnsley, who 
proceeded to search about 500 of the men and 
boys employed at the colliery there. It appears 
that, about 9 o’clock in the morning, a girl 
named Wild, who was picking coal from the 
rubbish heap of the colliery, found a loaded 
pistol amongst the dirt which had been thrown 
out of acorve..... The pistol had a screw 
barrel, and was indifferently loaded with powder 
and ball, but no wadding or paper had been used 
for the purpose of ramming the charge home. 








Nothing of a suspicious character was found, 
however, and inquiries are still being made in 
order to find out for what purpose the pistol 
had been taken down the pit ;”’ 

whether he will state under what legal 
authority the police acted in searching 
the persons of these men and boys; 
and, whether, if they acted without 
legal authority, he will cause inquiry 
to be made into the circumstances of the 
case ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MatrtueEws) (Birmingham, E.): My at- 
tention has not been called to this 
matter. I have written to the Chief 
Constable of the West Riding of York- 
shire asking him to favour me with a 
Report. When I receive it, I shall be 
happy to give an answer to the hon. 
Gentleman. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—* THE 
QUEEN v. DILLON AND OTHERS ’’— 
DISCHARGE OF THE RECOG- 
NIZANCES. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 





| Do the Government intend to discharge 
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the recognizances of the traversers in 
the late State trials, upon whom they 
have served notice of discontinuance of 
the prosecution, or will they enter a 
nolle prosequi; and, how will the £100 
seized by the police from the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), at 
Loughrea, be disposed of ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, notice had been 
given to the traversers that it was not 
intended to proceed further with this 
case; a nolle prosequi would be entered, 
and any property taken for the purpose 
of evidence would be restored to the 
persons from whom it was taken. 


IRISH {LAND LAW BILL—LEASE- 
HOLDERS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Do the Government propose that the 
holders of leases, other than those ex- 
cepted in their Biil, shall, whether they 
object or not, have their leases broken, 
and be thereby subjected to the disa- 
bilities imposed by the Land Act of 
1881, such as the right of the landlord 
to apply for the resumption of the 
holding, or an increase of the rent 
thereof ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The holders of leases within 
the first section of the Government Land 
Bill will be placed in the same position 
as ordinary present tenants from year 
to year, as if their leases had expired on 
the day the Act becomes law; and as 
such may have a fair rent fixed on the 
application of the landlord, unless they 
have given substantial consideration for 
the making of the lease. I would, 
however, point out that the leases 
within this section are those that would 
come to end within 60 years after the 
year 1881, and do not include perpetuity 
leases of any kind. I may also add 
that the Government Bill corresponds 
in the foregoing respects with that of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) introduced last autumn. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to give 
Notice that in consequence of the great 
alarm amongst the holders of what 
might be called beneficial leases, that I 
will give the strongest opposition to this 
proposal. 

Mr. T. M. Healy 
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CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE. 
LAND) BILL—THE WHITEBOY ACTS 
AND LATER STATUTES. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked, 
When copies of the Whiteboys Act and 
other Acts proposed to be revived by the 
Criminal w Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill would be in the hands of the 
Members ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he was not able to give the hon. 
und learned Member the information he 
desired. 

Mr. SEXTON: Can the Solicitor 
General ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) (Liverpool, 
Walton): No; butthe matter is being 
proceeded with. 

Mr. SEXTON : Can anybody ? 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—~—-— 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Br 217.] 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [5th April], ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “ 'That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House, being of opinion that the Bill, if 
it should become Law, will tend to increase 
disorder in Ireland, and to endanger the Union 
between that Country and the other parts of 
the Empire, declines to proceed further with 
the said Bill,’’—(Sir Bernhard Samuelson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘“‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, in 
balancing the speeches of hon. Members 
below the Gangway with those from 
hon. Members above, he found proof 
of the necessity for the Bill in the 
fact that, though the one section denied 
that there was anything in the con- 
dition of Ireland requiring this change 
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in the law, other hon. Members ad- 
mitted the state of things to be ex- 
tremely bad, though they could not 
find a remedy in this Bill. No other 
alternative, however, was presented. 
Anybody having knowledge of Ireland 
—outside the National League—must 
admit that if individual liberty was to 
be maintained in Ireland some amend- 
ment of the law was a necessity. Upon 
individual liberty we must rely for the 
creation of a sound public opinion— 
such a public opinion as in England 
tends to keep things straight. Too 
much had there been in Ireland in the 
past of mere prejudice for or against 
the landlords. He could not pretend 
that he had any liking for the Bill, nor 
did he believe that any hon. Member 
desired it should pass unless he had a 
conviction of its absolute necessity. But 
that was the case with all amendments 
of the Criminal Law. Just astwo years 
ago there was an amendment of the 
Criminal Law in England, and the Bill, 
though disliked extremely, was passed, 
because the occasiun demanded it ; so if 
individual liberty in Ireland was to be 
maintained, it was virtually necessary 
to amend the Criminal Law in Ireland 
at the present time, and this Bill must 
pass, however distasteful the duty may 
be. He denied that this Bill would 
destroy the just liberties of the Irish 
people. There was crime in Ireland at 
the present time, and though he did not 
say it was very great, yet the serious 
feature was that crime went unpunished, 
that it was difficult to get witnesses to 
give evidence, and, even with evidence, 
juries would not convict. To meet this 
state of things, and the Boycotting and 
intimidation that existed, the Bill was 
framed. He did not believe the Leaders 
of the National League knew howserious 
was the amount of Boycotting carried on 
by branches of the League beyond cen- 
tral control. Those hon. Members wished 
to stop it; but they could not control all 
the various organizations of all their 
branches, and the little petty Boycot- 
tings going on throughout Ireland were 
unknown to them. It was part and 

arcel of the system that it should 
eso. <A small local committee met, 
and decided that this or that man in 
the district should be Boycotted. The 
person condemned might have warning 
or not, and often without warning a man 
was subjected to Boycotting, his trade 
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ruined, and his life made miserable. He 
did not believe that the League Leaders 
desired this ; but it was so, and many a 
peasant on the mountain side could not go 
to bed without the dread of an attack on 
his dwelling for arms or for punishment. 
But it was a landlords’ Bill, argued some 
hon. Members. Well, if the persons 
and property of landlords required pro- 
tection, why should not the law afford it 
to that class equally with the tenants or 
anybody else? It was an unfortunate 
truth that many landlords in Ireland 
were reaping the whirlwind, sown in the 
past by their ancestors, no doubt. The 
history of the past showed that landlords 
were often very tyrannical over their 
tenants. It was perfectly well known 
that there was a time when a few land- 
lords meeting together would reckon up 
the votes of their tenants, settle who 
should represent the constituency, and 
march their tenants to the poll like sheep 
to vote for a particular candidate. But 
the same thing, in a lesser degree per- 
haps, was done in England, and such 
days have long gone by, swept away by 
the Ballot Act, by Land Law reforms, 
and the growth of freedom of opinion; 
but why should the tyranny of land- 
lords be replaced by a tyranny of the 
National League ? Why should they 
not have freedom ail round? But with 
your Bill you contend against a nation, 
said one hon. Member. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton said the other 
night that we were contending with an 
entire nation. That was not a fact. 
There was no means of knowing how 
many sympathized with the National 
League, and how many opposed. Take 
the Election of 1885 as a test, for then 
there were more contests—there were 
some two-thirds of the Irish people in 
favour of the National League, and a 
third in opposition ; and he believed the 
case was very much the same now. The 
National League had a large number of 
Representatives; but how did they ob- 
tain that position ? The hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) decided who should 
sit for a constituency—he might change 
his nominee if he chose, and had often 
done so. The change had in one in- 
stance been made three times, the people 
accepting one candidate after another 
before they were called upon to go 
through the form of electing him. 
Mere machines were they, as the hon. 
Member for West Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 


[ Second Night. | 
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once said they would be, in the hands 
of the hon. Member for Cork. Under 
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an extremely peaceable, orderly village, 


‘and did not need a policeman. But the 


that system a Member was returned by | knowledge of the ins-and-outs of the 
the votes of a vast mass of ostensibly | casedisclosed here the system of Boy- 


illiterate electors, numbering in some 
instances about two-thirds of the en- 
tire number of votes recorded for them. 
[ Cries of ‘No, no!”] It was so in 
the East Donegal Election for 1885. 
Would anybody maintain the voters 
were really illiterate? For a month 
before the Election they had been told 
from Sunday to Sunday whom to vote 
for. No doubt they were confused, be- 
cause they had been told to vote for 
three candidates, and they could not be 
trusted to vote right; therefore, they 
were ordered to vote illiterate, and an 
agent of the National League attended 
the polling station, and openly, before this 
agent, the voter recorded his vote. If this 
was the freedom the Leaders of the Na- 
tional League sought toinfuse, he believed 
there was reason to impose restrictions 
upon such freedom, and for that reason 
supported the present Bill. There had 
been Boycotting of individuals everyone 
admitted ; but 800 cases, it was urged, 
were no great number. But the extent 
of the system was not fully known, and 
the number of persons who yielded their 
independence at once or submitted on 
fear of being Boycotted, must remain an 
unknown quantity. The branches of 
the League were not very particular 
who they Boycotted. Not long ago he 
happened to be in the house of a trades- 
man who was Boycotted at the time. 
During the famine time that trades- 
man supplied goods freely on credit, 
and his books showed debts to the 
extent of £5,000 or £6,000. Yet be- 
cause he refused to sustain the action of 
the National League he was Boycotted. 
Was that a desirable freedom? Should 
there be a remedy for such a state of 
things? Not alone at individuals did 
this Boycotting strike. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) recently put a Question to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
directing attention to the fact that in the 
village of Tobermore, of 400 inhabitants, 
there was no policeman, and pointing to 
the necessity of establishing a police 
station there. The right hon. Gentle- 


man the Chief Secretary answered, as 
anyone able to obtain information of the 
place must have answered, that it was 


Vr. Lea 





‘cotting. It happened that the inhabi- 


tants of Tobermore were Protestants, and 
gave a solid Unionist vote, and thus the 
village incurred the odium of the Na- 
tional League. Hence it was that the 
larger districts behind this little village, 
onl where the sympathizers with the 
National League were in strong force, 
Boycotted the little village, and warned 
cattle dealers and others that if they had 
any dealings with Tobermore they would 
not trade with the larger Nationalist dis- 
trict behind. Against Boycotting of this 
kind was the Bill required. There was a 
sort of social Boycotting, they were told, 
existing in England, ol Nonconformists 
who might otherwise be appointed as 
magistrates were not appointed. Now, 
Presbyterians in the North of Ireland 
contended that they were Boycotted by 
not having their proper share of ap- 
pointments; but, for all that, they did 
not throw themselves into the arms of 
the National League. They knew well 
that they would live down any petty 
Boycotting like that, which was as 
nothing compared with the Boycotting 
under the National League, which might 
ruin a man’s trade and spoil his home. 
There was much in one clause of the 
Bill to excite national prejudice, and 
naturally there was strong feeling 
against the change of venue clauses. His 
own belief was that the object of the 
change of venueto Englané was to relieve 
Dublin jurors from the great strain that 
had been put upon them. Irish jurors 
would not bring in the verdicts that 
were expected from the evidence, not in 
ordinary cases; but in cases of an 
agrarian or political character it was 
almost impossible to obtain a fair trial. 
It was unfortunately in the nature of 
things that if a Nationalist jury would 
not convict a Nationalist, so an Orange 
jury would not convict an Orangeman ; 
and to meet this state of things the Go- 
vernment propose a change of venue, 
and offer a trial in England of the fair- 
ness of which there could be no ques- 
tion. In the powers to be conferred on 
stipendary magistrates, he shared some 
of the objections urged. He hoped 
the Government would consider this 
point, and take care that, not only 
should the men appointed have some 
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legal knowledge, but that they should 
have some experience upon which re- 
liance could be placed to obtain public 
confidence in his administration of 
justice. Unfortunately there was not 
that confidence which was to be desired 
in the appointments by any Irish Go- 
yernment of stipendiary magistrates in 
a matter of that kind; and he hoped 
thatthe right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House of Commons (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) or the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) would take care that not only 
men with some slight knowledge of law, 
but barristers of some years’ standing, 
should be appointed to sit on the Bench, 
so as to secure not only that there should 
be a fair trial, but that public confidence 
in the administration of justice should 
exist. The hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Illingworth) the other night said 
that that was a Bill to maintain the 
present land system in Ireland. That 
the Bill was designed to maintain 
the present land system he utterly 
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denied. If he (Mr. Lea) thought 
so himself he would not vote for 
the Bill. He believed that the present 


land system demanded immediate re- 
form. Who suffered most by the pre- 
sent disorder, the tenant or the land- 
lord? Under it, the landlord, if he 
had a margin to live on, could come 
over to England and reside there; 
but the small tenant farmer, who was 
the greatest sufferer, by the very con- 
ditions of his existence, must remain in 
Ireland under the tyranny of the 
National League; and it was for his 
protection chiefly that the amendment of 
the Irish Criminal Law was demanded. 
The tenants, with protection in their 
homes and their industry, would find the 
state of the country improved and them- 
selves better off after the passing of a 
Bill like the present one than they were 
before it. The bulk of his supporters 
were small tenant farmers, and he did 
not believe one of them would fear the 
alteration of the Criminal Law in the 
manner proposed. But the Bill was but 
one portion of the Government scheme ; 
their were other remedial measures to 
be passed. He confessed he had not 
seen the Bill introduced in the House 
of Lords, but he had heard the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain), and found in it 
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much that met his own views; but they 
had p'edges from the Government that 
the Bill introduced in ‘‘ another place” 
was only a prelude to the introduction 
of a larger and greater measure of re- 
form. It was to the abolition of dual 
ownership of the land that everything 
pointed and must point; and he trusted 
that the Government would fulfil their 
pledges both as regarded the amend- 
ment of the Criminal Law and the pre- 
sent land system in Ireland; and with 
that effected he looked forward to a 
period of more contentment than Ireland 
had enjoyed this century. Moreover, if 
the poverty of the West of Ireland was 
to be remedied, public works would 
have to be encouraged and other matters 
attended to. To the Commission on 
Public Loans and on Arterial Drainage, 
and possible legislation on those sub- 
jects, he could not do more than allude ; 
but he saw in the Government pro- 
gramme the intention to remove the 
causes of disturbances and trouble in 
Ireland, and had hopes of its success. 
He believed that if the Irish people only 
in time looked at the programme of the 
Government—that order must be restored 
and dual ownership abolished — they 
would have peace and prosperity in 
Ireland. With some reluctance he sup- 
ported the Bill, and he voted for it as 
part of a great scheme Her Majesty’s 
Government were pledged to press upon 
Parliament, and he trusted that the 
future peace and prosperity of Ireland 
would show the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government to have been the right and 
true one. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, he had listened to many extra- 
ordinary arguments put forward in the 
support of the Bill, but of all the extra- 
ordinary Liberal Unionist speeches the 
one they had just heard was the most 
extraordinary, and none were so wide of 
the mark as the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South London- 
derry (Mr. Lea). While the admission 
that it could not be pretended there was 
any excess of crime in Ireland was 
creditable to his candour, it could not be 
said to afford any justification for the 
Bill. With the exception of opposition 
to rent which he (Mr. Handel Cossham) 
did not regard as acrime but asa virtue, 
and could prove by quotations from the 
Commission Report, there was not in 
Ireland to-day so great a proportion of 
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crime to population as there was in any 
other part of the Kingdom. Then, on 
what ground were they asked in the 
latter end of the 19th century to pass a 
Bill so counter to modern civilization. It 
was a dangerous sentiment, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Lon- 
donderry expressed, refusing to acknow- 
ledge the bulk of the elected Represen- 
tatives as expressing the opinions of the 
country. He had his own views as to 
the means by which Tory Members were 
returned to Parliament, and thought the 
electors might have been deceived, but 
there they were and must be recognized, 
and even so must the voice of Ireland be 
acknowledged through her Representa- 
tives. The hon. Member laid claim to 
special knowledge of the extent of Boy- 
cotting, and would it not be better, 
instead of indulging in vague innuendoes, 
that he placed his information in the 
hands of the Government, who would be 
glad to support their case with his 
evidence ? 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, he 
claimed no special knowledge. He said 
there was a good deal of Boycotting in 
Ireland not heard of. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM said, if 
nobody knew of it then it was not very 
serious. He threw out the challenge— 
and let the hon. Member for South 
Londonderry accept this challenge—and 
he offered to produce 10 cases of Boy- 
cotting in small villages in England for 
one in Ireland. Why, Nonconformists 
were systematically Boycotted. When 
last Session the Liberals declared the 
choice of government for Ireland lay 
between the system of the present Go- 
vernment—coercion, and the system of 
the late Government — conciliation, it 
was asserted by Unionists that there was 
a middle course ; but where was it? In 
truth there was no middle course. You 
must govern by the sword or by the Con- 
stitution. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Sleaford Division of Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin) seemed to think 
that the world was made for the landlords, 
and that others who came into it ought 
to apologize for their existence. He did 
not agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
on that point, and he believed that when 
the people saw how they were taxed and 
how their pockets were being picked in 
order to keep up the landlord class in 
Ireland, they would make short work of 
the system, and as sure as the rising of 
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to-morrow’s sun the policy of the right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) would 
rule the Government of Ireland in the 
future. They would yet teach the right 
hon. Gentleman that he was under a 
delusion. The condition of the Liberal 
Unionists in the country was pitiable, 
and he could only compare them to 
certain creatures mentioned in Holy 
Writ—he did not wish to particularize 
further—which ran down into the sea 
and were destroyed. They reminded 
him of the sailor’s parrot; instead of 
teaching the Tories to pray they taught 
them to swear. Since Liberal remedial 
legislation had been introduced to Ire- 
land crime had fallen 75 per cent. If 
the Crimes Bill passed, the result would 
be to increase crime in Ireland, as all 
such measures had increased crime. The 
Bill was unjust in its principle; it was 
a violation of every principle of Chris- 
tianity and every principle of humanity, 
and if it became law it would utterly de- 
moralize and debase the public opinion of 
Ireland. Every time we had relaxed the 
Criminal Law crime had decreased. In 
this matter the Tory Party seemed to be 
like Lot’s wife; they were always look- 
ing back and getting turned into pillars 
of salt. He had written in favour of 
Home Rule 15 years ago; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, having laid it down that 
we must know what the people of Ire- 
land really wanted, accepted the expres- 
sion of their views involved in the results 
of the Election following the last Reform 
Act. Even Conservative candidates, 
having the support of the Irish Party, 
disavowed coercion and hinted at a good 
slice of Home Rule. Cruel laws made 
a cruel people, bad laws a bad people, 
and a Bill like this would make the 
people as demoralized as the law itself. 
The pivot of the Bill was the stipendiary 
magistrates, who were appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant, who would make the 
law, decide what was illegal, and direct 
his minions to carry out the law which 
he made. It would be better to give the 
power to the Chief Secretary, who would 
be responsible to that House. We had 
won many of our liberties through good 
men resisting bad laws and refusing to 
recognize despotic law and order, and 
through brow-beaten juries refusing to 
convict them. The Chief Secretary 
would have stood by the side of Nebu- 
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chadnezzar when he put the three Non- 
conformists into the furnace, or by the 
side of Charles I., who lost his head be- 
cause he was in favour of what he called 
law andorder. Ifa law were unjust the 
man who tried to get it altered was a 
patriot. The object of the Bill was not 
to put down crime but it was to stop the 
expression of political opinion. But you 
could not do that and continue Constitu- 
tional government. No man had said 
more against force than some of those 
who were going to support this Bill, to 
both the principles and the details of 
which he would offer the most deter- 
mined opposition. 

Mr. LEES (Oldham) said, he did 
not think that his constituents were so 
foolish, after having elected him last 
July, with a distinct statement of his 
views on this matter, to have changed 
their minds so completely in so short a 
space of time. [An hon. Member: 
Next time.] —possibly they might, 
but he thought ‘‘ next time ”’ was in the 
dim and distant future. In his Election 
address he said— 


“There was a great deal of nonsense talked 
about coercion which would hardly go down at 
Oldham. They should all regret any intcr- 
ference with peaceable, law-abiding Irishmen, 
but they would all rejoice to see Moonlighters, 
dynamiters, and assassins suffering the right- 
eous penalty of the law.” 


He was glad to see that that received 
the assent of all Parties in the House ; 
but they had had the system of Boycott- 
ing and intimidation explained by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
and yet the whole force of these lay in 
the outrage to murder, which was not 
to be denounced. He considered the 
present Bill as the best remedial mea- 
sure the Government could introduce. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Hackney (Sir Charles Rus- 
sell) had asked how could they convict 
without evidence; but was it a fact that 
the people of Ireland would not give 
evidence in support of the law simply 
because it was an alien law? Surely 
the relatives and friends of the victims 
of murder, outrage, and Boycotting 
must be more than human if they did 
not wish to take that vengeance which 
the law offered them upon the authors 
of their misfortunes. Irish Members 
might say that they were too patriotic 
to take that revenge when the ie was 
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alien. The Irish Nationalists, of course, 
never dreamed of giving evidence under 
an alien law, or of rising the resources 
of an alien law against the police at 
Youghal or the rioters of Belfast. If it 
was wrong to give evidence, or do any- 
thing in support of an alien law, Irish 
Members— 


“ Compound the sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.”’ 


The hon. and learned Member for Hack- 
ney also said that the ordinary law had 
not been sufficiently tried. But he en- 
tirely disputed that statement, and con- 
tended that the ordinary law had been 
fully tried in Ireland and had failed. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman asked 
what had happened to change the situ- 
ation since the noble lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) addressed his constituents 
two months ago. His reply was that 
much had happened since then. Why, 
since then the ordinary law had been 
tried and failed. That had very much 
changed the situation, and he thought 
there could be no stronger arguments in 
favour of the absolute necessity of some 
measure of this kind than that after 
Judges declared the Plan of Campaign 
to be illogal the agitation had been 
openly carried on, and the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) admitted 
that he was engaged in it, the jury 
failed to give a verdict; and therefore 
the Government were unable to obtain 
verdicts under the ordinary law. He 
was inclined to look upon the trans- 
ference of prisoners from Ireland to 
England for trial as one of the best pro- 
visions in the Bill. It was an outward 
and visible sign of the union between 
England and Ireland. [Zaughter.| The 
hon. and learned Member for Hackney 
could give only two precedents for this 
step—namely, the trial of prisoners 
from America during the American war, 
and the trial at Carlisle of Scotch pri- 
soners after the 1745 rising. These 
were very unfortunate instances. In the 
former American Independencesucceeded 
whereas after the latter Scotland became 
the most loyal and peaceable part of the 
United Kingdom. Nationalist Members 


had laughed when he said that this clause 
was the sign of the union between the 
three countries. He had beenin favour 
of similar homogeneous and simultaneous 
legislation for the three countries, and 
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he regretted that it was not possible to 
bring in a Bill to apply to all parts ofthe 
United Kingdom, the powers of which 
would be put in force in any part of the 
country by proclamation as the necessity 
arose. The Bill had been described as a 
Coercion Bill for ever and ever, but its 
provisions would only be applied in 
proclaimed districts. The districts that 
were not proclaimed would remain in the 
same state as ever. The hon. Member 
for East Bristol (Mr. Handel Cossham) 
had asked how the Liberal Unionists 
were going to vote for this, and had said 
that the good Liberal parrot had been 
taught bad language and to swear, by 
the naughty Conservative parrot; but 
the conduct of Irish Members was enough 
to make a saint, not to say a parrot, 
swear. It was said that Boycotting and 
intimidation existed in England. Was 
there ever a greater reductio ad absurdum 
than that? He would admit for the 
sake of argument that there might be 
exclusive dealing, and Boycotting in 
England by the Tory Press and the 
Primrose League ; but nobody ever 
heard of the editor of a Tory newspaper 
or the dame of a Primrose League re- 
sorting to outrage to enforce the Boy- 
cotting. Did anyone ever hear of the 
dames of the Primrose League lying in 
wait behind hedges and ditches, and 
putting shots into the legs of their 
opponents. [ Zaughter.) The laughter 
with which this remark had been greeted 
showed the absurdity of the reasoning of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, for the state of 
Ireland was no laughing matter. He 
hoped that the Government would stand 
firm in this matter. If they did he be- 
lieved they would have the support of 
the country at their back. The Nation- 
alist Party reminded him of the old fable 
of the Sphynx, a monster which had a 
most beautifuland fascinating head and 
bust; but whose trunk and legs and 
claws were those of a beast of prey. 
This monster propounded riddles and 
destroyed those who were unable to 
answer them. The Nationalist Party 
now had as its head the noble presence 
and the mighty name of the statesman 
who was once the idol of the English 
people; but its legs and its claws were 
to be found in the slums and dens of 
New York and Chicago. The riddle 
which it propounded was the problem of 
Irish Government. He hoped that there 
sat on the Treasury Bench the (idipus 
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who would answer it, and he trusted 
and believed that he would find an 
answer that would solve the difficulty. 
If theright hon. Gentleman did so he 
would soon see, like (Edipus of old, the 
monster dashing headlong to destruc- 


tion. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, that the 
previous speaker (Mr. Lea) had denied 
that at the last Election the Tory and 
Liberal Unionist Members expressed 
their intention of opposing any policy 
of coercion. Was it not a matter of 
public notoriety that one of their 
strongest arguments, and one of their 
strongest cards played against the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone), was the declaration of 
their determination to oppose coercion ? 
It was only the other night that the hon. 
Member for Deptford admitted that the 
ery of no coercion was one of the 
strongest points of the Tories at the last 
Election. He (Mr. Flynn) opposed the 
Bill of the Government as a wanton and 
uncalled-for insult to the Irish people ; 
and, instead of being a Bill for the 
Amendment of the Criminal Law, as 
described by the Government, it was a 
Bill to facilitate the collection of unjust 
rents, for the suppression of Constitu- 
tional agitation, and for filching away 
public rights. The arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, instead of proving that 
coercion was necessary, had an exactly 
opposite effect. How could it be main- 
tained, when there had only been six 
more outrages in 1886 than in 1885, and 
when the difference in the number of 
Boyeotted persons was so slight—how 
could it be maintained that there existed 
sufficient grounds for the introduction of 
repressive measures? The Chief Se- 
cretary had quoted the charges of cer- 
tain Judges, including that delivered by 
Mr. Justice O’Brien at the last Cork 
Assizes. But that charge had been torn 
to shreds. The language of Judge 
O’Brien was the language of a political 
and heated partizan—the language of a 
renegade Home Ruler. History tuld 
them that no men were more bitter 
against Members and Parties than those 
who had turned their backs upon them. 
In that House did not the spectacle of 
the hon. and gallant Member for the 
Isle of Thanet (Colonel King-Harman), 
and, in Ireland, the spestitle of Judge 
O’Brien, show that a renegade from 
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principle was the most bitter and per- 
sistent opponent ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.): I rise to Order, Mr. Deputy 
Speaker; and I desire to ask you, Sir, 
whether the hon. Member is in Order in 
attacking the character of a Judge of 
the High Court? The hon. Member has 
accused Judge O’Brien with being a 
violent political partizan and a rene- 
gade from political principles. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The ex- 
pression is quite out of Order, and the 
hon. Member must withdraw it. 

Mr. FLYNN said, he would with- 
draw anything that was ruled to be out 
of Order. He would, therefore, with- 
draw this expression; but he must say, 
in doing so, that similar words had been 
used several times in the course of the 
debate. He merely wished to show that 
the learned Judge went beyond the 
facts that were before him. The people 
of Cork knew exactly how to appraise 
the value of that charge. The calendar 
before the Judge was an extremely light 
one, and the figures which he paraded 
were the offspring of his heated imagi- 
nation. The County of Cork was in a 
peaceful condition. There was very 
little ordinary crime, and the agrarian 
crime was not sufficient to justify the 
learned Judge’s remarks. In the city 
of Cork, or Dublin, or Waterford, or 
Limerick, or any other city in Ireland, 
life and property were more secure at 
the present moment than in that Metro- 
polis; and in the County of Cork, to 
which the learned Judge referred, there 
was as little crime as in Surrey or Mid- 
dlesex. Only the day before yesterday, 
the Chairman at Macroom Quarter Ses- 
sions was presented with a pair of white 
gloves; and the foreman of the Grand 
Jury asked the Chairman to send to the 
Chief Secretary a resolution which they 
had passed, asking the Government to 
exempt that portion of the county from 
the operation of the Act, and protesting 
against the measure as unnecessary and 
uncalled for. There was nothing to 
justify such unfounded libels on the 
character of the people as were con- 
tained in this charge. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER said, that 
the hon. Member must not use language 
of that kind with reference to a Judge. 

Mr. FLYNN, resuming, argued that 
the real object of the measure before the 
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House was to suppress the agrarian 
combination in Ireland against rack- 
rents. The Government declared that 
they wished to remove all obstructions 
in the way of their remedial legislation. 
What could they mean by that, except 
that it was their intention to prevent 
popular criticism of their measures, 
wherever such criticism should take the 
form of organized agitation? The Go- 
vernment accused the Party to which he 
belonged of having thrown difficulties 
in the way of the application of Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act. If that course had 
been taken, it was because they wished 
to frustrate the attempt of the landlords 
to foree the Act upon their tenants. 
Under the pressure of their arrears due, 
deliberate attempts were made by land- 
lords and agents to force the tenants to 
purchase at the landlords’ valuation. 
The National League advised thetenants 
not to purchase under such conditions. 
That those attempts were made was 
clearly proved by the evidence of Mr. 
J. G. M‘Carthy in the 2,209th and sub- 
sequent questions put by the Cowper 
Commission. When, therefore, the 
Government spoke of the necessity of 
putting down the National League, their 
real aim was to bolster up the landlords’ 
interest—an interest which was falling 
in consequence of the depreciation in the 
value of produce. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
contended that the object of the League 
was to render nugatory the remedial 
measures Of the Government, and that 
the Government wanted to prepare the 
ground by this Bill for these measures. 
Thus the people of Ireland were to be 
coerced into accepting these remedial 
measures, whether they liked them or 
not. As to the Cowper Commission, 
which had been so much referred to, it 
ought not to be forgotten that the Com- 
mission was appointed by the Govern- 
ment and was a landlords’ Commission ; 
and also that the vast body of the evi- 
dence was given by landlords and land 
agents and those Boycotted persons who 
had every reason to be bitter and hostile 
to the National Party. With the ex- 
ception of a few merchants, no Members 
of the National Party appeared before 
the Commission. The Commission was 


marked from beginning to end with the 
landlords’ sign and seal. The only popu- 
lar Member of the Commission, Mr. 





Knipe, was selected because he was a 
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Liberal Unionist, and his Report was 
the only really valuable result of the 
Commission. But were the Government 
going to act upon the recommendations 
of the Report, even excluding Mr. 
Knipe’s suggestions? Were they going 
to act upon that part of the Report 
which showed the impossibility of 
the tenants paying their present rents? 
Mr. Knipe’s Report pointed out that 
evictions were going on because of 
rack-rents, not only in the South 
and West, but also in Ulster itself; 
and he utterly condemned all pro- 
posals for coercion. If the Government 
had put a stop to unjust evictions, there 
would have been no more turmoil and no 
pretext or necessity for a Coercion Act at 
all. The Plan of Campaign was a combi- 
nation of tenants, acting within the law, 
for the purpose of obtaining reduction 
of excessive rents; and, when the land- 
lord was willing to meet the tenants 
fairly, no further difficulty was experi- 
enced. Boycotting was, at present, a des- 
perate expedient; but, if the Bill passed, 
it would become a political and patriotic 
duty in the eyes of the Irish people. 
A great deal had been said about 
the tyranny of the National League. 
The power of the National League 
sprang from popular support, popular 
opinion, and popular favour, and it was 
ludicrous to hear the statement that the 
people of Ireland only wanted a kind 
and paternal Government to get them to 
throw off the tyrannous code of the 
League. The National League was an 
open association, all of whose proceed- 
ings were public, and exercised a re- 
straining influence upon popular agita- 
tion. He belonged himseif to the League, 
the operations of which had been most 
beneficial to the tenantry. Much had 
been said on the Benches opposite 
about the Ten Commandments ; but the 
eople of Ireland would take no lessons 
in morality from them. The law did 
and could not command the respect of 
the Irish people, because it was not 
‘*broad-based on the people’s will.” 
The Leader of the Irish people (Mr. 
Parnell) had addressed wise words of 
warning, which he (Mr. Flynn) hoped 
and believed his countrymen would take 
to heart. That Bill would only meet 
with the contempt of the Irish people, 
who, however, not from respect to the 
Bill, but in obedience to the voice of 
their Leader, would exercise self-re- 
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straint. The Government declared that 
the preservation of law and order was 
the object of the Bill; but it would have 
a contrary effect. It would never re- 
ceive the respect of the people, and they 
would break it whenever they could do 
so with safety and impunity. Never- 
theless, the people would follow the 
advice of their Leader, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork. They would abstain from 
crime, and look forward to the near 
future when the noble programme of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
would be adopted by the country, and 
when they would be able to bid a long 
farewell to all these coercive measures, 
and enter on a career of peace and hap- 
piness and prosperity. 

Mr. JARVIS (Lynn Regis): I desire 
to solicit the kind indulgence usually 
accorded to a Member who addresses the 
House for the first time. The question 
before us is a very simple one, and one 
which has been discussed over and over 
again—namely, whether law and order 
is to prevail within the Queen’s Do- 
minions, and crime and outrage, con- 
fusion and anarchy, should be sup- 
pressed? I read the other day a speech 
made by the noble Marquess the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington), delivered in this House on 
April 9 last year. Speaking of coercion, 
he said— 

“T think it is necessary that we should clear 
our ideas a little on this subject of coercion. 
We have accepted far too readily the term 
‘coercion,’ which has been applied to it by its 
opponents, and which has been generally in- 
terpreted as a sort of synonym for tyranny. 
What, Sir, is the reason? Why is it that 
powers in excess of those of the ordinary law 
have had very generally to be conferred upon 
the Executive in Ireland? It is because the 
ordinary law has not received that ready and 
willing assent from the people of Ireland that 
it receives in the remaining parts of the King- 
dom.’’—(3 Hansard, [304] 1262.) 


Why is it that the law does not receive 
in Ireland that ready and willing assent 
which it receives in other parts of the 
Kingdom? On this point I should like 
to refer hon. Gentlemen opposite to an 
authority they are very fond of quoting 
—the evidence of Sir Redvers Buller 
before the Cowper Commission. Sir 
Redvers Buller, after saying that in- 
timidation was rampant in Ireland, and 
that the people of Ireland, if left to 
themselves, were very well intentioned, 
was asked whether the people were pre- 
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vented from paying their rents partly 
by terrorism and partly by real inability 
and poverty, and the answer was— 

“ Yes, and partly by bad advice; this United 
Ireland scheme, and that sort of thing. The 
three worst districts that I have got, and which 
I really Mey were settling down, Mr. Dillon 
and other M.P.’s have just been preaching in, 
and the excitement they have created will, I 
fear, again disturb them.” 


That, to my mind, is the cause of the 
agitation which is a curse to Ireland. 
To my mind—and I am supported in 
my belief by the evidence of General 
Buller—the people of Ireland, if freed 
from that curse, will be as loyal, faith- 
ful, and law-abiding subjects as are to 
be found in the realm. It is not that 
the people are unwilling to obey the 
law, for Sir Redvers said that it was 
their desire to do so. Then I contend 
that the strength of the law ought to be 
felt by those who desire to subvert it. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) has 
told us that— 

‘* Tf the law be one that works injustice, it is 
not the first duty of a civilized society to 
enforce that law.”’ 

But who is to be the authority as to the 
justness of the law? Is it the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, or are we to con- 
sider the general sense of the country ? 
I would ask whether it is to be the law 
of this country or that of Chicago which 
is to prevail? Is the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to rule this United Kingdom, or is 
it to be governed by the Convention of 
Chicago which met last August, and 
which has for its mottoes ‘‘ Home Rule or 
else ——.” ‘‘ Peaceably if we can, other- 
wise if we must?” I would ask the 
right hon. Member for Derby whether 
he will consider it a just law which 
hands over the loyal minority in Ire- 
land to men some of whom are bound 
by an oath to render the government of 
Ireland by this country an impossibility. 
Hon. Members opposite tell us that the 
Plan of Campaign originated with the 
tenants. But the House knows that it 
was devised and hatched by the ac- 
credited agents of the National League 
at the Chicago Convention. The hon. 
Member for East Fife (Mr. Asquith) 
said that hon. Members on the Govern- 
ment side of the House are very fond of 
raking up the stale gossip of the drink- 
ing saloons of Chicago and New York. 
Very likely the principles of the Plan 
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of Campaign originated in such places, 
but they are no longer stale gossip; 
they are now accomplished facts. The 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
said that he was not responsible for the 
Plan of Campaign ; but it is of little 
use for him to say so when it was pre- 
pared by his associates. If he desired 
to repudiate responsibility for it, why 
did he not rise in his place and denounce 
it? We have listened to the hon. Mem- 
ber on many occasions during the pre- 
sent Session; but he has never given 
any hint of his intention to repudiate 
the action of his agents. If he disap- 
proves of it, why does he not exercise 
some of the influence he possesses over 
his myrmidons? Is he actuated by the 
policy of fear, and is he being driven 
on his downward path at such a rapid 
rate that, though he would stop if he 
could, the force is too strong for him? 
The National League found it expedient 
to adopt some Lm measure as the Plan 
of Campaign, because last autumn there 
was a sense of growing security among 
the people of Ireland, in consequence of 
the accession to power of Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government; because they knew 
that the Conservative Party had promised 
before the constituencies to maintain 
law and order in that country. Mr. 
John Newman, when examined before 
Lord Cowper’s Commission, said that 
he had got his rents better in 1886 than 
in the previous year, and he added— 
‘‘T think the reason for this is because the 
present Government is in power, and the people 
consider that they would support law and order, 
and they are, therefore, more inclined to pay.” 
He went on to say that he had given in 
that year the same abatements of rent 
as in the previous year; but they paid 
him more cheerfully in 1886, although 
that was a worse year than 1885. He 
said, further, that all those tenants who 
had not paid were, he thought, still 
under the influence of the League. If 
the hon. Member for Cork will not de- 
nounce the Plan of Plunder, I will 
appeal to the new Leaders of the Party 
—the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone} and the right 
hon. Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt)—to express their opinions 
upon it. We have waited in vain so 
far for any such expression of opinion. 
The right hon. Member for Derby has 
on one occasion promised that he will 
give an opinion before he sat down; but, 
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although the House anxiously listened 
for it, none was forthcoming. All we 
gathered from that speech was that it is 
just as legal for the tenants to refuse 
to fulfil their just contracts as it was for 
John Hampden, 250 years ago, to refuse 
the payment of ship money. The right 
hon. Gentleman must remember that 
that was because Hampden considered 
it an infringement of the Petition of 
Right, and, therefore, he refused pay- 
ment on the ground of principle; but 
will any hon. Gentleman say that when 
persons have entered into a contract, the 
whole thing shall be at an end be- 
cause one of the parties said fulfilient 
will be a breach of principle? If that 
99 is not to be denounced by the right 

on. Member for Mid Lothian and the 
right hon. Member for Derby, I think 
it will be only fair to appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley), 
because I find that in answer to a ques- 
tion—when he was Chief Secretary for 
Ireland—the right hon. Gentleman said 
that the law of conspiracy was already 
wide enough to deal with the cases of 
illegal combination which had been 
established. The right hon. Gentleman 
has therefore a desire that illegal com- 
binations shall be dealt with and the 
law maintained; but surely it is not 
consistent with that desire that the right 
hon. Gentleman should deliver speeches 
which are calculated to excite the people, 
such as the words he addressed not long 
ago to the Radical Union. On that 
occasion he spoke of large crowds as- 
sembling to see the prisoners leave Ire- 
land and arrive in England, when 
brought over for trial under the change 
of venue clauses in the new Bill. When 
it is remembered that the prisoners who 
would be brought to this country would 
be those only who were accused of the 
worst classes of crime such as murder, I 
do not anticipate that the people of 
England would rush to welcome them. 
Charges have lately been made against 
hon. Gentleman opposite who claimed to 
be the Representatives of the Irish 
people. There are those who believe— 
and I number myself among them— 
that if it were not for the agitation I 
have referred to some of those hon. 
Gentleman would not be in the position 
which they now occupy. If the state- 
ments which have been made in this 
House, and in the public Press, are 
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untrue, I ask hon. Gentleman opposite 
to rise in their places and deny them. 
I should like to hear hon. Gentleman 
opposite repudiate any connection with 
the practices of murder and assassina- 
tion in America. We have been led to 
believe that from that country came the 
subsidies which enable hon. Members 
opposite to carry on that accursed war. 
I would ask, is it to promote such an 
alliance that right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site give their support? The right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian has ac- 
knowledged in the fullest degree the 
alliance of the Separatist Leaders with 
the Nationalist Party. Lveryone knows 
that those who pay the piper have the 
right to call for the tune. We know 
that the Nationalist Party in Ireland 
depend for their support upon the Fenian 
element in America, and we find that 
the Separatist Party in this House 
depend for support on the votes of the 
Nationalist Party. I will not follow the 
argument any further; the slightest 
knowledge of the elementary principles 
of Euclid will, I think, readily supply the 
a fortiori deduction. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian has 
compared the state of affairs in Parlia- 
ment to a railway on which a permanent 
way is blocked. Does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ever consider who was the points- 
man in the box who turned the Parlia- 
mentary train on the wrong line ofmetals, 
and caused the accident he has described ? 
Are we to suppose that the right hon. 
Gentleman who caused the accident 
will continue to denounce the action of 
the Party of which he is now the Leader 
in preventing the clearance of that ob- 
struction? We, on this side of the House, 
and many on the other side, are deter- 
mined to assist the Government by every 
means in our power to clear away that 
obstruction. We know it has been laid 
down by the hon. Member for North 
Wexford (Mr. J. E. Redmond) that “It 
will remain for the Irish people to prove 
that as slaves we can be formidable 
foes.” 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, N.): 
I am sure the hon. Member does not 
mean to misrepresent me; but I object 
to isolated and disjointed portions of my 
speech being quoted apart from the 
context. 

Mr. JARVIS: At any rate, the sen- 
tence I was about to quote is not dis- 
jointed, and upon that I would found 
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my argument. The hon. Member said 
that he believed it the duty of himself 
and his Friends to make the government 
of Ireland by England impossible. I 
should be pleased if the hon. Member 
can repudiate that statement. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: I only ob- 
jected to its being quoted apart from the 
context. 

Mr. JARVIS: We on this side of the 
House have been returned by the people 
of this country to defend the Union, and 
we are determined to march straight on 
behind the Government, undeterred by 
the utterances of the hon. Member for 
Wexford at the Chicago Convention, 
and undeterred by the allusions of the 
hon. Member for Cork to explosions and 
dynamite. In refusing to believe in the 
policy of fear, but supporting the Go- 
vernment to the best of our ability, we 
feel confident that we are only fulfilling 
the pledges which we have made to our 
constituencies, and that we shall be sup- 
ported by the approving voices of our 
fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham) said, he hoped that a 
Member who had not yet said anything 
at all in the House on the Irish Ques- 
tion, either this year or last year, might 
not be considered obstructive in saying a 
few words at this time on the very grave 
issues which were now before the coun- 
try. It appeared to him that there were 
two sets of arguments that had been 
most largely brought forward in support 
of the Coercion Bill of the Government. 
The first were those which gave facts, 
and showed in what a disastrous con- 
dition Ireland was at the present time. 
The second were those which were quoted 
from the former speeches of Liberal 
Leaders, and showing that they had 
changed their policy. With reference to 
the latter class of arguments, he could 
only say it seemed to him that they had 
had almost enough of them, and they 
were not very pertinent to the issues 
before the House. There was no doubt 
whatever that the Liberal Leaders had 
changed their minds, because they said 
the old and disastrous policy had, in 
their opinion, gone on long enough, and 
it was time that they should have some 
totally new departure. With reference 
to the first class of argument, he would 
say for himself that, even if he admitted 
all that was said—if he admitted the 
most disastrous and most melancholy 
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| condition of Ireland—it seemed to him 
that there was something which went 
even deeper than that. They had to 
consider whether the Government had 
the power which they claimed to have of 
carrying out their proposed policy. 
The Government were determined, as 
some of their supporters said, to emanci- 
pate the Irish people from the tyranny 
which now oppressed them. Had they 
the power to carry out that determina- 
tion? They were determined to restore 
justice. Could they restore justice in 
the proper sense of the word? They 
were determined to carry out the autho- 
rity of the law. Upon what did the 
real state of the law depend ? He would 
quote a few words of one who was by 
far the ablest opponent of Home Rule. 
Professor Dicey, in his work entitled, 
England’s Case against Home Rule, said 
some things which he (Mr. A. H. D. 
Acland) thought some supporters of the 
Bill now before the House were some- 
times forgetful of, or, atiany rate 
they hardly laid enough stress upon 
them. The writer said— 

“The ultimate strength of the law lies in the 
sympathy, or at the lowest, in the acquiescence 
of the mass of the population.”’ 

Now, if the strength of the law lay in 
the sympathy a acquiescence of the 
mass of the people, it was possible that 
a good many of the contentions of the 
supporters of this Bill were not really 
true. He ventured to say that this 
measure was repugnant to the sense of 
justice and to the democratic principles 
of the English people, and that efforts 
to enforce justice only according to our 
own ideas, remained, and would remain, 
hateful to the Irish people. But how much 
longer was the present state of things 
to last? It was said by the authors of 
the present Bill, that until the agitators 
and demagogues were suppressed, there 
would be no security for law, order, life, 
or property. Well, that was exactly what 
Mr. Stanley said 55 years ago, and so they 
found in the matter of juries and many 
other similar questions that they were 
repeating history, repeating arguments 
which were half-a-century or more old, 
and they might fairly ask how long was 
this to go on? Some Members had 
spoken of this Bill in its connection with 
the Jubilee of Her Majesty’s Reign. 
The contrast was a disastrous one. In 


the year 1837 there was some hope for 
Ireland. In that year the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant was in a position of friendship 
with Mr. O’Connell; but many per- 
sons had reproved him for his atti- 
tude. He went about the land letting 
prisoners out of gaol. Now, at the end 
of 50 years, we saw a very different state 
of things. The demand which was now 
made was a more reasonable one than 
that put foward by O’Connell, and was 
made by a far wider and fuller repre- 
sentation of the Irish people. In the 
year 1837 Drummond was the Per- 
manent Under Secretary for Ireland. 
In this year Sir Robert Hamilton, who 
appeared to be favourable to the case of 
the Irish people, had been got rid of, 
and sent elsewhere. Why did the policy 
in the first year of the Reign of the 
Queen, which was one of friendship to- 
wards the Irish people, and an attempt 
to try and understand their wishes and 
needs—why did that fail? Because the 
English people were then so full of pre- 
judice that they could not understand 
that a policy of that kind could be wise ; 
and that, more than anything else, broke 
down Lord Melbourne’s Ministry. Now 
we were in a more hopeful time, and 
there was less prejudice. There was a 
better understanding of the feeling of 
the Irish people than there was then. 
There was certainly more hope that a 
policy like that of Drummond’s would be 
carried out now. The argument for the 
Government Bill was based on what was 
called the ‘‘ theory of agitators.’”’ The 
agitators were the source of all the diffi- 
culties, according to the authors of the 
Bill. He ventured to say they ought to 
know something more about the Irish 
people. At the present time there were 
two theories about the Irish people in 
turn trotted out by those who supported 
the Bill. One was that the Irish were 
an innocent people, who were constantly 
being led away by the agitators. It 
was said that if Parliament could only 
put those 85 agitators and a few of their 
friends in prison, then the Irish people 
would be amenable enough to reason 
and good government, and also to those 
who understood them better. For his 
own part, he doubted whether the people 
of Ireland would take the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson) and his Friends as their 
trusted guides. The other theory con- 
cerning the Irish people was a totally 
different one. It was said they were 
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wanted to go further than their present 
leaders, that if they got Home Rule they 
would only put up with their present 
leaders for a year or two, and then they 
would demand much more violent persons. 
They would want, it was said, Mr. Patrick 
Ford as their Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Egan as their Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Which was the true theory of 
these two concerning the Irish people ? 
His opinion was that neither was true. 
The fact was that the Irish were very 
much like other people, if they wera 
reasonably treated. They had their 
virtues, and they had their faults. Un- 
fortunately the English, in dealing with 
the Irish, always thought of their own 
virtues, and thought but little of the 
faults which on their side had led to so 
much of the disastrous history of the Irish 
people. Our faults had been our aristo- 
cratic pride, which made difficulties when 
we had to deal with other people. We be- 
lieved that munificence and charity would 
remedy the various evils which the Irish 
people complained of. That theory had 
broken down altogether. When we had 
had to deal with agitators in England 
we had tried to understand their position, 
and had dealt with them reasonably. It 
was not so very long ago that England 
was considered to be in a state of almost 
rebellion, just as we were told that Ire- 
land was in a state of almost rebellion 
now. Inthe Queen’s Speech, in 1840, 
there occurred these words— 

‘* An unfortunate spirit of insubordination 
prevailed in the country, which had been re- 
pressed by the spirit and good conduct of the 
troops.” 

We should not see such a sentence as 
that in the Queen’s Speech now, even 
with regard to Ireland; yet it was said 
of the English people a little more than 
40 years ago. Lord Brougham said at 
the same time the masses of the English 
people were in all but a rebellion. But 
in England our reason had conquered 
our pride, and we had steadily made 
changes in the direction which the people 
wanted. He ventured to say that the 
principle underlying the two cases was 
the same, although there might be thou- 
sands of minor differences. Those who 
would carry out this policy to its ultimate 
conclusion ought to be glad that the old 
Chartists had had their way, and that 
the democracy had got the franchise in 
this country. They all knew that the 
present Prime Minister left the Cabinet 
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rather than assent to the Bill which gave ! prison, because they thought those men 


a large portion of the people the vote in 
1867. They knew that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would have nothing to 
do with the Bill which gave the vote to 
the county householders. Well, per- 
haps, the time would come when, in 
reference to Ireland, they would feel 
regret that either of these Reform Bills 
had passed, because if any change in the 
direction which the Liberal Party desired 
was made in reference to Ireland, it could 
only be made by the help of those who 
were enfranchised under the last two 
Reform Bills. They were told that the 
Home Rule cry was demoralizing, that it 
demoralized the House, and that it de- 
moralized Ireland ; but he (Mr. A. H. D. 
Acland) believed that the Government 
were doing more to demoralize Ireland— 
and to some extent even England—by 
their present policy than anything which 
was being done by the alternative policy. 
What was going to be done by this Bill 
was to force together the party of dis- 
order and crime, and the party of Con- 
stitutional desires. They were going to 
try and drive these two parties together 
once more, when everything had of late 
been done, and successfully done, to 
gradually draw them apart, and to en- 
courage the Irish people to look for the 
solution of their difficulties to Constitu- 
tional methods. The theory of putting 
agitators in prisons as a solution of the 
difficulty, by thereby giving liberty to 
the Irish people, was one which would 
hopelessly break down. If they put 
men like the hon. Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon) in prison, there would be 
many who would be glad to follow him 
there. There would be men in towns 
and villages who would be taken to 
prison as heroes, and others would 
be desirous of following them; and 
if that went on steadily, instead of 
making Estimates for harbours aud 
canals, and so forth, the Government 
had better make Estimates for larger 
prisons. Then, in addition to that, 
they would nave these people who had 
been put in prison coming to England, 
where they would be welcomed as heroes. 
They would be welcomed on English 
platforms, and that was not altogether 
a desirable state of things. But it had 
happened before. There were hundreds 
of old working men still living in the 
North of England who had welcomed 





were put in prison merely as agitators 
agitating for a reasonable thing. They 
would find the English working men 
taking the same view now with regard 
to the Jrish agitators. They would 
consider that they were agitating for 
what was reasonable, that they were, for 
that reason, put in prison, and, therefore 
they would be as welcome on the English 
platforms as the old Chartist agitators 
were in days gone by. All this wasa 
very undesirable, very disturbing, and 
very demoralizing state of things. In- 
stead of carrying on this pitiable work 
of trying to force the people against 
their will, would it not be better to 
throw political responsibility on those 
persons who were now called agitators, 
and bring them face to face with the 
difficulties of governing, to make them 
understand how little, after all, politics 
could do? The root of the difficulty in 
the past had been ignorance on the part 
of the English people, and want of sym- 
pathy on their part. There was now 
less ignorance about the Irish Question 
every day. There was more sympathy 
between the English and Irish people 
growing steadily month by month. 
Who was that owing to? It was owing 
to the action which had been taken by 
the Party which was headed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 
Lord Cornwallis said, when he was sent 
over to Ireland to carry out the Union— 
“‘T wish that England could make a 
union with the Irish nation, instead of 
with a party in Ireland.” That had 
been the evil of England’s policy for all 
this century. Every Coercion Bill had 
welded that policy more closely than 
before, and once more, instead of 
making union with a nation, they were 
going to make union with a party, and 
put the two peoples in a more difficult 
position than ever. He (Mr. A. H. D. 
Acland) believed a way was open to 
better things. As it was, we were be- 
ginning to give up talking about the 
‘low Irish” in our large towns. We 
knew under what circumstances they 
were brought to our large towns, and 
what made them the low Irish. We 
knew it was largely our own fault that 
they were sent away from their own 
country, and brought together in our 
large towns. We were beginning to 
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ginning to believe that there was a 
wiser and a stronger policy on a much 
surer foundation for a democratic 
Empire than that which was now 
called a firm and strong policy. The 
power which the Government were 
taking into their hands was one which 
could not succeed, because it exceeded 
the limits of the power of any Govern- 
ment. Would they succeed where Lord 
Grey and Mr. Stanley did not succeed ? 
Would they make Ireland peaceful 
and happy where Lord Spencer and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian had entirely 
failed? He did not believe for a 
single moment that they would. The 
Government wanted to restore justice. 
But they must restore a justice which a 
reasonable portion of the people—he 
did not mean the criminals—believed to 
be real justice. They must bring about 
law and order, which carried with them 
the acquiescence of the great mass of 
the people, or else it would not be an 
effective law or a successful order. He 
believed the verdict of history was 
against the success of a policy like that 
now before the House, and _ that, 
sooner or later, at any rate, within 
a few years, the verdict of the great 
mass of the people would be against it 
too. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, he 
intended to support the second reading 
of this Bill. He was one of those who 
had hoped, after the last General Elec- 
tion, that a Government which had re- 
ceived the support of both sides of the 
House might have been able to maintain 
law and order in Ireland without any 
alteration in the existing law. He had 
hoped, indeed, that the present Session 
might have been distinguished by some 
useful English domestic reforms, and 
therefore he approached the considera- 
tion of this Bill with real reluctance, 
and nothing but an absolute conviction 
of the necessity for such a measure would 
have induced him to support it. But 
while he deplored this necessity he could 
not for one moment dispute it, and the 
necessity was certainly not of the Go- 
vernment’s manufacture. He would 
shortly express the reasons that made 
him think that that necessity had been 
proved. He thought that the number 
of persons in Ireland now under police 
protection, the number of families and 
individuals now being Boycvtted, the 
proportion which the crime that was ab- 
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solutely undetected bore to the crime 
that was committed, and the proportion 
of the criminals who were convicted 
bore to those who were not convicted, 
made out an amply sufficient case for in- 
creasing the stringency of the Criminal 
Law in that country. He confessed, how- 
ever, that he was also impressed by the 
Report of the Cowper Commission, and 
likewise by the fact that when, in the 
summer of 1885, the Government of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) found itself face to face 
with a slightly diminished amount of 
crime, as compared with that which now 
existed in Ireland, the Government pro- 
posed to re-enact the provisions of a 
Crimes Act which were similar to those 
of the Bill now under discussion. Again, 
when the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian introduced his Home Rule Bill, 
he based the revolution he then asked 
the Liberal Party to make in its past 
policy on the fact that the state of social 
order in Ireland not only justified, but 
necessitated such a radical change. But 
the state of social order in Ireland had 
not improved since then. Many hon. 
Members seemed to think that the Crimi- 
nal Lawin England possessed a morethan 
Persian immutability; but the fact was 
that whenever any new development of 
crime occurred in this country the law 
was speedily amended to punish it. 
When, for instance, there was an out- 
break of ‘‘rattening” at Sheffield, and 
an outbreak of garrotting in London, 
they were followed by a speedy altera- 
tion of the Criminal Law in order ade- 
quately to meet them. Again, in 1883, 
when the country was terrified by the 
wicked uses to which explosives were 
put, a new Explosives Act was passed 
which fundamentally altered our Crimi- 
nal Law, by imposing on the prisoner in 
future the onus of proving that he was 
innocently in possession of the explosive 
which was found in his possession. Par- 
liament willingly acquiesced in that 
change, and no Englishman shouted 
out that they were being coerced or 
deprived of their liberties. They knew 
that the provisions of the Act would 
only be made applicable to criminals, 
who alone would suffer under it. He 
knew that in giving those instances he 
was comparing small things with great ; 
but the underlying principle was the 
same in regard to them Pe i to the pre- 
sent Bill. That principle was that in 
England, where a new offence or a new 
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condition of crime arose which the exist- 
ing law did not sufficiently meet, they 
altered the law so as to make adequate 
and certain the punishment of the per- 
petrators of those offences. Parliament 
was now asked only to do the same 
thing in the case of Ireland. He knew 
that the Bill would be stringent in its 
operation on criminals; but that was 
what they desired, and he could not see 
that either any innocent person would 
suffer under it, or that any law-abiding 
citizen was likely to be interfered with 
by it in the pursuit of his ordinary avo- 
cations. The Bill aimed at three main 
objects. First, it provided for a pre- 
liminary investigation, such as already 
existed in Scotland, and was proposed 
for England by the Criminal Code Com- 
mission. The hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) said that provision might 
work very well in a normal state of 
society, but it would work badly in an 
abnormal state of society. That was a 
strange argument, and if pushed to its 
logical conclusion, it came to this— 
that the more lawlessness there was in 
a community the less stringent the law 
ought to be. That doctrine would land 
them in absolute anarchy. The second 
provision of the Bill was the substitution 
of another system of trial for trial by 
jury. No Englishman liked to see trial 
by jury abolished. It worked well in 
this country; but after all it was only a 
means to an end—namely, the attain- 
ment of justice ; and if trial by jury had 
broken down in Ireland—as by the ad- 
mission of the late Attorney General it 
had done—they must substitute some 
other system for it. He had no doubt 
that the system to be substituted would 
not press hardly on accused persons. 
The right hon. Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) had ap- 
pealed to the London Conservative 
Members and asked what was their 
opinion of the provision for the removal 
of trials from Ireland to this country. 
Well, he (Mr. Whitmore) confessed that 
he did not like that provision. It ap- 
peared to him as fantastic in its novelty 
as he feared it would prove cumbrous 
in its working; but, at the same time, 
when the Executive Government told 
him that the jury system had absolutely 
broken down in Ireland, that juries 
could not be got to do their work, and 
that the alternative system of a Com- 
mission of Judges would not answer, he 
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was content to accept that provision. The 
third main object of the Bill was the 
suppression of Associations which pro- 
moted crime or existed for illegal objects. 
The provision that the Lord Lieutenant’s 
suppressing proclamation must receive 
the assent of Parliament was ample 
security against any arbitrary abuse 
of this power by him. It was said 
that was not a remedial measure. He 
entirely agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man the Solicitor General (Sir Edward 
Clarke) that the antithesis set up between 
coercion and remedial legislation in that 
discussion was based on a fallacy. One 
of the diseases which afflicted Ireland 
was a state of illegality which found 
vent in overt crime, and the only ap- 
propriate specific for the cure of that 
disease was the strengthening of the 
Criminal Law. Therefore, those who 
supported that Bill were as much the 
supporters of remedial legislation as 
they would be when they supported 
legislation for making the cultivators the 
actual owners of land in Ireland. The 
question underlying that controversy was 
whether Ireland was to be governed in 
future by an Imperial Parliament or 
not, or whether that form of government 
was to be made impossible or not. 
Although he did not say that the verdict 
of the country at the last Election was 
finai and irrevocable, he said it was so 
until another appeal was made to the 
country. In their recollection no more 
perfect issue—no issue less embarrassed 
by other issues—was ever put to the 
country than that which was put to it at 
the last Election ; and those on his side 
were bound by every motive of elec- 
tioneering self-interest and by their 
deep convictions — [laughter] — those 
hon. Gentlemen who had thrown off 
their old opinions as they would throw 
off an old suit of clothes, could hardly 
appreciate the depth of their opponents’ 
convictions, which had only been height- 
ened and deepened by all that had 
happened since the last Election. If 
hon. Gentlemen opposite thought that 
hon. Gentlemen on his side were going 
to swerve one inch from their determina- 
tion or their policy, they were grievously 
mistaken. They were told by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that Home Rule was 
inevitable. If that was so, hon. Mem- 


bers opposite would reap the poisonous 
fruits of the evil seed they had sown in a 
country from which capital shrank, from 
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which the wealthy classes were flying, 
among a population debauched by agita- 
tion, obeying the law only when it 
happened to be agreeable, and taught 
to despise the distinctions between 
right and wrong in the prosecution of 
visionary national and agrarian aspi- 
rations. Their course was clear and 
their duty plain; they could have no 
part or lot with the mischievous teach- 
ing and doctrines of hon. Members 
opposite. They must do their best to 
restore law and order in Ireland. He 
saw the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) in his place, and he 
wished to have a word with him. That 
hon. Member threatened them with the 
displeasure of their constituents, but he 
seemed to forget that the day of small 
boroughs and of a restricted franchise 
had passed away, and that they were all 
Representatives of large and popular 
constituencies. They know the wishes 
of their constituents as declared at the 
Polls. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Come to Hyde Park on Monday. 

Mr. WHITMORE said, he should be 
glad if the hon. Member would come 
with him any night to Chelsea Town 
Hall. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton lived in a Radical Paradise of 
the past, and consoled his simple soul by 
declaring that Conservative Members 
dared not face their constituents. He 
(Mr. Whitmore) denied that they were 
afraid to face the people; they were in 
touch with them, and, so far as he 
knew, the feeling of the populace was 
rather one of impatience that the Go- 
vernment had been so long in intro- 
ducing this Bill, than of indignation 
with them for introducing it. He hoped 
the Government would press on with it, 
not with undue haste, but with a deter- 
mination that there should be no undue 
delay in providing for the punishment of 
sordid and cruel criminals, and he was 
convinced that they would be supported 
by the solid sense of the vast majority of 
the British people. 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland) said, that this Bill was not 
directed so much against crime as 
against political agitation. It had 
been urged on the other side that 
this Bill was only intended to punish 
criminals. He believed it was per- 
fectly idle to make that assertion. 
Hon. Members on the Ministerial side of 
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the House admitted that they did not 
like the change of venue clauses, and he 
ae agreed with them. After all, the 

esident Magistrates in Ireland were 
not immaculate, and as soon as that 
weapon was put in their hands they 
would not fail to use it on those against 
whom they were prejudiced. An hon. 
Member on the other side had said that 
he voted for this Bill with a sick heart, 
and no wonder, for now the policy of the 
Government was stripped of its shoddy 
clothing of sham remedial legislation. 
This policy would be hateful if it stood 
on firm ground, but the Government 
were building on quicksand. He denied 
that there was any case whatever made 
out for the Bill. He remembered, 
during the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr A. J. Balfour), that the right 
hon. Gentleman was challenged to show 
that anyone was Boycotted for not join- 
ing the National League; and that 
morning, having received a pamphlet 
from the Loyal and Patriotic League, 
giving 52 cases of Boycotting, he turned 
with curiosity to look at this point. He 
found only one case, and that in Mayo, 
where this was alleged, and in that case 
what happened? ‘The central body of 
the League discountenanced and disap- 
proved any such action. He did not 
believe that this Bill would succeed. 
The Government would find that it was 
not strong enough, and that they would 
have to ask their Supporters and the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) for 
powers to enable them to govern Ire- 
land by martial law. He would not 
refer in detail to the Bill, but would only 
refer to the provision by which inquiries 
were to be held by magistrates without 
any person being charged. If there was 
difficulty now in obtaining evidence there 
would be still more when this Bill was 
carried, for the Irish people would be 
thrown into such a temper that they 
would go to gaol, headed by their parish 
priests, rather than turn informers. In- 
stead of alleviating the disaffection 
which now prevailed—though, as they 
believed, only to a limited extent; this 
Bill would greatly aggravate it. The 
real violators of law were those who 
sought to destroy, by permanently sus- 
pending the common law on which 
rested the rights and liberties of the 
people. The noble Viscount the Mem- 
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ber for North Devon (Viscount Lyming- 
ton)—one of the principal spokesmen of 
the Liberal Unionists—had declared 
boldly that they intended to maintain 
their independence. But at what cost ? 
At the cost of sacrificing the indepen- 
dence and liberties of a whole people. 
He would venture to suggest that in 
future the Liberal Unionists should 
take for their motto, Fiat lex, ruat justitia. 
It was frequently urged that the Liberal 
Party had once supported a policy of 
coercion. But they now acknowledged 
the error of their ways, and he did not 
see why even a politician should not 
confess that he found himself in the 
wrong, and state his intention to mend 
his ways. The Liberal Party, he be- 
lieved, had learnt a lesson since the 
Coercion Acts of 1881 and 1882; but 
the Tory Party had not yet learnt it. 
The Tory Party learnt slowly, and only 
followed in the footsteps of the Liberal 
Party, as they tried to prove that Con- 
servatism was only a safe form of 
Radicalism ; and it appeared to him that 
there were now very few Conservatives 
who believed in Conservatism. He 
doubted whether there was one right 
hon. Gentleman on the Treasury Bench 
who believed in it except the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Goschen). He had the 
greatest possible respect for the right 
hon. Gentleman, but it usually happened 
that he was on the unpopular side. As 
the right hon. Gentleman now supported 
the Government in this measure, they 
had good reason to think that the advo- 
cates of the Bill were on the unpopular 
side. He believed that the feeling of 
the people was strongly against the Bill, 
as, since 1881 and 1882, there had been 
a great reaction against a coercion 
policy. In the North of England he 
might safely say that the feeling of an- 
tagonism to coercion was very strong, 
and that there would be a feeling of 
shame if this Bill, in anything like its 
present form, should ever disgrace the 
Statute Book. He hoped the discussion 
of the measure would be conducted with- 
out excess of warmth. Dear as Li- 
beral Members held the liberties of the 
Irish people, they held fully as dear the 
dignity of the House of Commons, and 
he trusted that, in the future, their de- 
bates and proceedings would not be 
characterized by any of those ebullitions 
of Party spirit and temper, which were 
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as painful and obnoxious to the Mem- 
bers of the Opposition as to any other 
section of the ven 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOTT (Roxburgh) 
said, he felt bound to rise as one of the 
Liberal Unionists who was not ashamed 
of his Liberal Unionism. The hon. 
Member for East Bristol (Mr. Handel 
Cossham) had gone out of his way to re- 
proach the Libera! Unionists for having 
united themselves with the Tory Party, 
because the Tory Party, he said, was 
always wrong and the other Party 
always right. He had not the honour 
of the acquaintance of the hon. Member, 
but since the hon. Member entered the 
House he prophesied before the last 
Election that the Unionists would be 
swept away. The hon. Gentleman as- 
sured the House at the time that the 
flood was rising, and that no Liberal 
Unionist would make his appearance in 
Parliament. The Unionists then had a 
majority of 30; but they came back 
after the election with more than 100. 
If another Dissolution came, which he 
professed to wish for—although they 
really shook in their shoes at the con- 
templation of it—the Party of which the 
hon. Member was a distinguished orna- 
ment would come back reduced in num- 
bers to an almost ridiculous extent. Ho 
could not help thinking, in listening to 
the speeches of hon. Members, that their 
love of liberty had occasionally led them 
altogether away from the Bill before tho 
House. The hon. Baronet who seconded 
the Amendment last night (Sir Joseph 
Pease) characterized it as a ‘“‘ bloody 
Bill,” and the hon. Member who moved 
the Amendment Sir (Bernhard Samuel- 
son) spoke as if Dublin would be placed 
in a similar position to what Warsaw 
once occupied. The hon. Member for 
Doncaster (Mr. Shirley) said the Bill 
was ‘infamous and iniquitous.” One 
of the things which roused the indigna- 
tion and holy horror of the seconder of 
the Amendment was the clause which 
provided for the secret examination of 
witnesses; but if the hon. Member had 
only read the whole clause, he would 
have found that the evidence thus ob- 
tained could not be used to incriminate 
the person giving it. The position of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
had not been shaken in the least degree 
as to its necessity. It had been said 
that the Judges in Ireland whose charges 
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were quoted were Party politicians, and 
they were made out of men absolutely 
unfit for the position. Possibly hon. 
Members below the Gangway believed 
those statements; but when the House 
remembered the attacks made upon Lord 
Spencer and Sir George Trevelyan—men 
of whom the House knew something— 
the House might believe that, if they 
knew the Judges as intimately, they 
would find the charges equally un- 
founded. Lord Spencer was accused of 
hanging innocent men, knowing them 
to be innocent. He confessed the ob- 
jections taken to the quoting of Judges’ 
charges in Ireland as to the lawless 
state of certain parts of the country, on 
the ground that those learned gentlemen 
had gone beyond their province, and 
that they were partizans, had, certainly, 
somewhat astonished him, because ex- 
actly the same practice was followed by 
the Judges both in England and Scot- 
land. Surely, the Judges in Ireland, as 
in England and Scotland, had a perfect 
right, when they went on Assize, to ad- 
dress the Grand Juries on the state of 
crime and disorder in which they found 
different parts of the country. Itwasa 
common practice in England, and the 
Irish Judges were not in the least ex- 
ceeding their duty when they followed 
it. On the contrary, it was a public ad- 
vantage that they should do so, and due 
weight and importance should be given 
to their remarks. He desired to point 
out, however, that the statements of the 
Judges adduced by the Chief Secretary 
had not been contradicted, or shown to 
be untrue. The only answer attempted 
to be made to them was, that other 
Judges had stated that other parts of 
the country were orderly and peaceful ; 
but that did not in the least detract from 
the serious character of the statements 
quoted by the Chief Secretary. But the 
case of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary did not rest solely on 
the charges of the Judges. That was 
avery important part of the case, and 
one which had been absolutely and en- 
tirely uncontradicted. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary was right in giving the House 
samples of the information which had 
been communicated to him as to the con- 
dition of lawlessness in Ireland; and he 
was equally right in withholding names, 
dates, and places. But the Chief Secre- 
cretary further relied on the evidence 
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and report of the Cowper Commission ; 
and he hai cited instances of Boycotting 
commands issued by the National League 
contained in a single number of United 
Ireland. No Member had impugned 
this, or declared that that copy was 
not a fair sample of the newspaper. 
The case for the Bill rested not so 
much upon the excess of the criminal 
statistics as upon what one of tho 
Judges described as a ‘paralysis of 
the law.” When the citizens of Ire- 
land did not enjoy their ordinary legal 
rights, it could not be said that was a 
satisfactory condition of things, or one 
which could be allowed to go on. The 
hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
said there was no particular crime in his 
constituency, that the Plan of Campaign 
was thoroughly established, and every- 
thing was peaceful; but he maintained 
that the law ought to be observed in 
East Mayo as in other places, and 
it was no answer to say that where 
Mr. Parnell and his Friends had every- 
thing their own way there was n° 
excess of crime. The same sort of 
argument was put forward by the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), who said 
if the Government wanted to put down 
crime they must get the Nationalist 
Party upon their side; but he main- 
tained that the punishment of criminals 
should not depend upon the will of the 
leaders of the National Party. The hon. 
Member for Haddington (Mr. Haldane) 
put in a more clear form the proposition 
which the late Attorney General (Sir 
Charles Russell) stated last night. The 
right hon. Gentleman was a powerful 
and skilful advocate, and did not put 
things in the same crude and almost 
brutal manner as the Member for Had- 
dington. The hon. Member said that 
the National League was de facto the 
Government of Ireland, and that they 
wanted to make it de jure also. He 
had never heard a statement more 
coolly made than that. His posi- 
tion, and that of the Liberal Unionists, 
was that the Government throughout 
the whole of the United Kingdom should 
be that of the Queen, Lords, and Com- 
mons. He had frequently heard it asked, 
What would the people of England say 
to such a Bill as this? Well, he (Mr. 
A. R. D. Elliott) ventured to affirm that 
if, for instance, in Lancashire a condi- 
tion of lawlessness prevailed such as ex- 
| isted in Ireland it would not last for two 
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months; and if any of the Lancashire 
Members should stand in the way of 
remedying the evil they would be out- 
voted by 10 to one. The other day 
they were treated to charges of jury- 
packing in Ireland, and they had 
had positive statements by persons in 
high places, like the Archbishop of 
Dublin, that juries had been packed. 
An hon. Memper: Hear, hear! | 
Well they would judge of that, but he 
remembered that some 10 or 12 years 
ago, when two English Members of 
Parliament ventured to suggest that the 
defendant in the Tichborne trial then 
pending, would not get a fair trial in 
the Queen’s Bench on the charge of 
perjury; although nothing was done in 
this House about it, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England at once had these 
hon. Members brought before him, 
made them make a most abject apology, 
and said, that unless they did so they 
would have to pay £100 and go to 
prison. That was the way in which 
such contempt of Court was dealt with 
ia England. Ifsuch language had been 
used in England as had lately been used 
in Ireland by the Archbishop of Dublin 
and others, the persons using it would 
assuredly have been brought before the 
Law Courts. That was only one 
instance of the way in which law and 
regulations were steadily set at naught 
in Ireland. The claim that now seemed 
to have been set up was a claim for 
Irishmen of absolute impunity from 
law, but that was a claim which no cone 
could admit. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) were again sitting on 
that—the Front Ministerial—Bench, he 
would still find that the obligation, how- 
ever disagreeable, which had weighed 
upon him in the past to maintain law 
and order would still weigh upon him, 
and that he would not be able to retain 
his place for a day, except on the condi- 
tion of enabling law and order to prevail 
in Ireland. He would now return to the 
Bill itself, and he would say that, in 
the main, it wasa Procedure Bill. He 
failed to see that it made Irishmen 
— for that for which an 

nglishman in England, or a Scotsman 
in Scotland, would not be punished. 
Hon. Members said they wanted liberty. 
What was it that this Bill checked them 
doing whichEnglishmen and Scotsmen 
were allowed todo? Asa Scotsman and 
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a Scottish Member, he might not 
perhaps look at these matters in exactly 
the same way as the Irish Members 
looked atthem ; but howcould Irish Mem- 
bers look at this Bill as an insult to their 
ration when a short time ago they 
welcomed with enthusiasm a Bill which 
would have deprived them of some 
of the highest rights of British citi- 
zens —which would have prevented 
them taking any part in the higher 
interests of the British nation, and 
which would have severed them from 
all dealing in the position of tho 
British Empire P meal the world. 
That Bill was one which, if it had 
been offered to Scotland, every truo 
Scotsman would have repudiated as a 
national insult. He did not know that 
he needed to say that in every respect, 
and in every detail, the present Bill was 
an unimproveable measure; but he was 
dealing with it broadly—with its main 
objects and provisions. He should think 
that in Committee the Government 
would themselves wish that the measure 
should be fairly considered, to see whe- 
ther it could not be improved, and whe- 
ther the same ends could not be achieved 
by some alterations of detail here and 
there. As tothe duration of the mea- 
sure, some hard things had been said 
about that; but he could only say that 
he hoped the Government would be very 
firm on that point, and retain that pro- 
vision, se as to avoid the necessity of 
subsequently having recourse to excep- 
tional treatment. Then there were the 
clauses as to summary trial. Now, if 
any better tribunal than the Resident 
Magistrates could be suggested, so much 
the better; but so far as the discussion 
had gone there had been none better 
suggested. As to the provision for 
special juries, that also, in his opinion, 
was reasonable. In Scotland every 
criminal jury was partly of special and 
partly of common jurors. Then there 
was the provision for examination of 
witnesses before a person was charged. 
Now, he would pe hon. Members to 
consider what that meant? In every 
Coroner’s inquest in England it was the 
rule that persons were compelled to give 
evidence. In Scotland it went further, 
because the inquiry took place in pri- 
vate, and not merely were witnesses 
examined, but the person charged was 
examined before the Sheriff, and the 
examination was made for the purpose 
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of getting evidence against him for 
employing his own evidence against 
him; which last was not to be allowed 
by this Bill. It was only part of a 
perfectly reasonable and fair criminal 
procedure. He did not think any 
great objection need be taken to the 
change of venue from one part of 
Ireland to another. That existed in 
England, where persons could be tried 
at the Old Bailey from other districts, 
and in Scotland, where the venue could 
be changed at the discretion of the Lord 
Advocate. Taking these facts into con- 
sideration, he thought it high time 
that hon. Members below the Gangway 
should cease to compare the introduction 
of a system of preliminary investigation 
into crime in Ireland to the establishing 
of the Spanish Inquisition. Such exag- 
gerated language ought really to be 
discontinued. But then there came a 
provision as to which he was inclined to 
differ from the Government—until, at 
all events, he heard further their case 
for it—the provision for changing the 
venue from Ireland to England. 

An hon. Member: That is the best 
part of the Bill. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOTT said, that no 
doubt those who wished to make the 
Bill a failure, and were only anxious to 
use it as an instrument for agitation, 
might wish to keep this provision; but 
for his part he thought it might be 
possible to secure the desired result by 
another method. They might, for in- 
stance, adopt the plan contained in the 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court), of abolishing trial by jury for this 
class of offences, and substituting trial 
by a Commission of Judges; or they 
might follow the practice of the law in 
Scotland, and enable a bare majority 
of the jury togive a verdict. He would 
suggest whether it would not be possible 
to combine the two systems of trial by 
Special Commission of Judges, and yet 
retain the jury system. It might be 
enacted that where an Irish jury could 
not agree to a verdict, the trial should 
then take place before a tribunal of 


Judges. In that way the right of Irish 
juries to acquit prisoners would be 
altogether preserved. He merely threw 


out this as a suggestion, although these 
matters would be better dealt with in 
Committee. There was another point 
which he would ask the Government to 
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consider, and it was whether, in the 
matter of the special proclamation, 
there would be any possibility of getting 
at the same result in a somewhat more 
satisfactory form? Would it not be 
possible to define by Act of Parliament 
what associations should be illegal and 
dangerous? The method under this Bill 
was rather too like the declaration of what 
was crime by Order in Council than by 
Act of Parliament. But, after all, the 
real opposition to the Bill was found in 
this, that a certain Party in this House 
wished to show that the Government of 
Ireland by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom was an impossibility. It was 
said that those who had held offices of 
authority and had had experience in 
Ireland had come to the conclusion that 
the National League must be trusted to 
govern that country. He was astonished 
to hear hon. Members say that the ex- 
perience as Chief Secretaries of his right 
hon. Friends the Member for the Stir- 
ling Burghs (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
and the Member for Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Mr. John Morley) had brought 
them to that conclusion. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne did not become a Home 
Ruler because of his position as Chief 
Secretary. He had become Chief Se- 
cretary because he had been a Home 
Ruler. It was in consequence of his 
previous theories on the subject that he 
was made Chief Secretary, and not in 
consequence of any practical experience 
he had had. Now, his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Stirling Burghs 
was not a political theorist ; but he had 
had an Irish experience at an important 
and critical time—at a time when the 
country was looking forward to a Gene- 
ral Election, with an almost certainty 
that the hon. Member for Cork would 
return with a following of 86 Members. 
His right hon. Friend came to Scotland 
after he had gained his experience of 
Ireland, and when he was out of Office, 
to tell them the result of his practical 
experience in governing Ireland. He 
told the people of Scotland, looking espe- 
cially forward to the state of things that 
would happen, and to the 86 Parnellite 
Members, that no Party, Whig or Tory, 
would ever go in for anything like Par- 
nellite Home Rule, because to do so would 
be inconsistent with the integrity of the 
Empire, and inconsistent even with his 


duty to the Crown. The practical expe- 
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rience, then, of his right hon. Friends 

had nothing whatever to do with bring- 

ing them round to the conclusion they 

had now reached. [An hon. Member : 

Lord Spencer.] He (Mr. A. R. D. 

Elliott) wished Earl Spencer was a Mem- 

ber of that House, because in his speeches 

elsewhere he could see no justification 

for the views which his Lordship at 

present held. He had been much struck 

with the speech of the hon. Member for 

East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) the other night, 

in which he said, that rather than such 

a Bill would pass he would, if the Irish 

ple were willing, lead them in battle. 

Hie could not understand that language 

in any other way than this, that if the 

hon. Member had the power he would 

rather have civil war than the accept- 

ance of this Bill. The hon. Member 

simply used violent language, and they 

might disregard it. But the House 

should remember that were the policy 

of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian adopted, the hon. 
Member might be the head of a power- 
ful Executive, the two nations would be 
facing each other, and such language 
would mean civil war. To those who said 
that Liberal Unionists had a special re- 
sponsibility in supporting the Govern- 
ment at this time, he would reply that 
there was not a Liberal Unionist who 
flinched from that responsibility. Their 
feeling was that they would not be 
justified in keeping the present Govern- 
ment in Office fora week if the Govern- 
ment had allowed lawlessness and dis- 
order to go on unchecked in Ireland. 
Everybody must admit, that while the 
Government of that country remained 
with the Government of the United 
Kingdom, they were bound to take 
every step they could to secure the ob- 
servances of law and justice. There 
seemed to be a feeling growing up in 
the Liberal Party as to whether or not 
the majority of the United Kingdom 
were to rule the United Kingdom. If 
the majority of the House of Com- 
mons were not to rule, who were 
to rule? While the present Govern- 
ment was kept in Office, the responsi- 
bility of ruling must rest with them, and 
with nobody else, and it was neither 
right nor just that if they were to be 
made responsible they should not be 
entitled to conduct the affairs of the 
country in the way they thought best. 
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would be the duty of all of them to con- 
sider as carefully as they could whether, 
subject to attaining the great object of 
the Bill, they might not be able to make 
it more workable and less calculated to 
irritate the just susceptibilities of the 
Irish people. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said, he 
objected to the statement that law and 
order constituted the supreme need of 
Ireland, as justice ought to go with law 
and order. He was, however, as anxious 
as his hon. Friend the Member for 
Roxburgh (Mr. Elliott) to maintain law 
and order. He candidly admitted that 
the present condition of Ireland was 
most unsatisfactory, that there was dis- 
organization, and urgent need to take 
into consideration the means whereby 
law and order could be re-established in 
Ireland. But it was not enough to show 
that the state of Ireland was unsatisfac- 
tory to justify this Bill; it must be 
shown that it was more unsatisfactory 
than it had been before, and that the 
amount of crime was such as had been 
deemed to warrant previous coercive 
legislation. With regard to the charges 
of the Judges, they were based partly 
on the general impres-ions derived from 
what Judges, like other people, read in 
the newspapers, and partly on the reports 
which Judges received from the Con- 
stabulary. If those reports were pro- 
duced the House would be able to see 
what the Judges’ charges were worth. 
Unless the right hon. Gentleman gave 
that fuller information which they had 
so often demanded, they must continue 
to consider his case altogether unsub- 
stantial. He agreed with the state- 
ment that the majority must govern ; 
but the majority of the people of this 
country had not sanctioned the policy of 
coercion upon which the Government 
were now entering. His hon. Friend 
said—‘‘ Let us take the first step neces- 
sary for restoring order.”” Why, for 86 
years Parliament had been endeavour- 
ing to do that. They had been prac- 
tising a kind of goose-step, which had 
brought them no further onwards. The 
Government did not appear to see the 
evils which attached to this exceptional 
legislation. ‘hey regarded it as a con- 


fession that instead of a United Kingdom 
we had two Kingdoms, one of which we 
were going to treat more harshly and in 
a totally different fashion from the other. 





When the Bill was in Committee it 


Indeed, hon. Members had practically 
[Second Night. | 
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discussed this question as if Ireland 
were a foreign country. The centre of 
the discussion as regarded the condition 
of Ireland had been the Blue Book. 
There was no direct or immediate know- 
ledge on which to go; but the igno- 
rance of English and Scotch Members 
on the subject, instead of making the 
Government more cautious, appeared to 
make them more bold. The less they 
knew about Ireland the more confident 
they were in proposing such legislation. 
What was the use of her having Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament if they were to 
be over-ruled, and their testimony and ad- 
vice ignored? Hon. Members opposite 
were governing Ireland as if she were, 
not an integral and equal part, but a 
conquered Dependency of the United 
Kingdom. Perhaps he ought rather to 
say, a Dependency we were trying to 
conquer, for in reality we had never 
conquered Ireland. Giraldus Cambrensis 
recorded that a prophecy was current 
— to the invasion of Henry II. that 
reland would never be conquered until 
a short time before the Day of Judgment; 
and down to the present Ireland had 
never been conquered in the sense of 
being reduced to a peaceful submission, 
although the attempt had been made 
continuously for seven centuries. The 
question was, would this Bill effect the 
desired object? Would it bring the 
people of Ireland into a spirit to receive 
the remedial measures by which it was 

roposed to be followed, and would it 
bring about such a change in the condi- 
tion of things as would justify a return to 
the ordinary law? The term “law and 
order,” which had been played with so 
much by the Government in this debate, 
reminded him of an anecdote told of 
one of Louis Napoleon’s ministers, who, 
being engaged in composing a speech, 
the burden of which was the necessity 
for maintaining “ authority,” asked his 
secretary for a synonym for the word 
‘‘ authority,” whose reiteration even he 
found tiresome. What was meant by 
‘law and order?” It was an abstract 
expression. What was the concrete 
reality which corresponded to it? Law 
and order really meant to the Irish 
people the persons by whom the law was 
to be enforced. Who were those persons? 
First, there was the Chief Secretary, 
whose time was so completely occupied 
in dealing with Irish questions in the 
House of Commons that he had no 


Mr. Bryce 
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leisure for anything else even in quiet 
times. Then there was the Lord Lieu. 
tenant, who had the doubtful advan- 
tage of being an Irish landlord, and 
the still more doubtful advantage of 
being a descendant of the Lord Castle. 
reagh of 1798. Then there was Dublin 
Castle, and everybody knew what opi- 
nion had long been entertained in Ire- 
land, and was now generally entertained 
in England too, about the officials of 
the Castle. Next, there were the Resi- 
dent Magistrates, who were in many 
cases retired officers of the Army, and 
relatives, nephews, cousins, sons-in-law, 
of Irish landlords. Few of them pos- 
sessed legal knowledge. Many of them, 
no doubt, were worthy men; but the 
landlord spirit and the military spirit 
which they had acquired was the very 
worst qualification they could possess 
for the post. He maintained that people 
of that kind were not to be trusted to 
exercise the exceptional powers conferred 
by this Bill. If they wanted to give 
the Bill a proper chance, they ought to 
send fair-minded and dispassionate Eng- 
lishmen as magistrates to Ireland in- 
stead of bringing Irish prisoners to this 
country for trial. In reality the Resident 
Magistrates were not judicial persons in 
the English sense of the word, but were 
members of the Executive Government. 
The executive officers commanding the 
police, and charged with the general 
maintenance of order in the district, 
would also try the persons accused under 
the Bill ; and thus all ths functions of the 
police and of the magistrates would be 
exercised under the control of Dublin 
Castle. That separation of the Execu- 
tive from the Judiciary, which had so 
long been deemed in England as essen- 
tial to free government, did not exist 
among Irish officials. In England the 
independence of the judicial authority 
was one of the corner-stones of our 
freedom, for which we struggled in the 
17th century, and which was secured by 
the Bill of Rights. This independence 
was the very thing the Irish Mosident 
Magistrates did not possess. It was 
true that in England we allowed a cer- 
tain amount of summary jurisdiction to 
be exercised by stipendiary magistrates ; 
but questions involving social order, 
and especially questions involving poli- 
tical issues or raising political passions, 
seldom or never came before stipendiary 
magistrates in England, and, therefore, 
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it was possible to allow a certain amount 
of discretion which it was not possible to 
allow in Ireland. Under this Bill 
magistrates in Ireland would have most 
important functions in political cases ; 
and the very same principle which re- 
quired that an English Judge should be 
independent of the Executive ought to 
suggest a similar independence in Ire- 
land. There were stories current, which 
he believed to be well-founded, that Irish 
magistrates had been threatened with 
dismissal because they did not suffi- 
ciently attend to the pleasure of the 
Castle, and did not act with sufficient 
vigour in their judicial functions. Was 
this the class of men to be intrusted with 
the powers given by this Bill? Juris- 
diction in cases of conspiracy and in- 
timidation involved the administration of 
one of the most difficult and delicate 
branches of our Criminal Law. On this 
account Lord Brougham doubted whether 
the Coercion Bill of 1833 should be ex- 
tended to such cases. It was hardly pos- 
sible to imagine wider powers than it was 
proposed to give to these magistrates. 
What was called ‘‘incitement’’ might 
be found in a letter or an article in a 
newspaper; and almost any remark 
or argument upon a political question 
might be construed into “ incitement.” 
These offences were governed by a most 
difficult branch of the law, the inter- 
pretation of which required the highest 
faculties of trained Judges; and yet it 
was proposed to give these functions to 
almost untrained military men who were 
generally distrusted as the friends of the 
landlords. Not to speak of the enormous 
number of offences covered by the 
Whiteboy Acts, the words of the present 
Bill covered acts precisely similar in their 
moral character and social consequences 
to acts that were legal under the 
Statutes affecting trade unions. Under 
Section 2, a man might be punished 
with six months’ hard labour for doing in 
an agricultural dispute exactly what the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act of 1875 declared to be legal in the 
case of a trade dispute between em- 
ployers and workmen. The present 
Bill no doubt proposed to except from 
its operation those things which were 
declared to be legal by the Trade Unions 
Acts. But why did it not except com- 
binations which were morally undistin- 
guishable from those legalized by the 
Act of 1875, differing only in that they 
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arose between a landlord and histenants ? 
He would go into the matter in detail, if 
necessary, at a later stage; but the fact 
that the question was raised showed 
that the Bill involved issues which it 
would require the largest measure of 
legal knowledge and skill in a Judge 
to determine. It was, therefore, a 
dangerous experiment to intrust the 
determination of these questions to 
Resident Magistrates. He hoped that 
in Committee the Government would 
assent to considerable modifications of 
some of the clauses, with a view of re- 


'moving the danger to which he had 
| adverted. Further, it was a startling 
| proposition that the Lord Lieutenant 


should have power to declare an asso- 
ciation illegal. If it was desired to deal 
with the National League why not at 
once pass an Act to declare it illegal ? 
Of course, that would impose upon 
the Government the obligation of 
making out a case against it in that 
House. It was to obviate this ne- 
cessity that the matter was to be left to 
the Lord Lieutenant. If associations 
were to be declared illegal they ought 
to begin with the Orange Society, which 
was more responsible than any other 
for the past misfortunes of Ireland. 
They might also be fairly asked to pro- 
claim the Primrose League, which 
achieved its objects largely by intimida- 
tion. [Laughter and cheers.| He could 
assure them that under the Government 
Bill it would be just as easy to prove 
that the Primrose Leagye was a body 
which existed for the purpose of intimi- 
dation, and accomplished its object by 
these means, as it would be to proye 
that the National League was an asso- 
ciation of the same character. He did 
not believe that the transfer of cases 
from Ireland to Eugland was desired to 
have the effect of obtaining unjust con- 
victions. Indeed, if he were an Irish 
prisoner, he would rather be tried by a 
jury in Liverpool or London than by one 
of the packed juries in Dublin, or by an 
Orange jury in Belfast. An Irishman 
brought to England would get a per- 
fectly fair trial. Nevertheless, he 
thought this proposal of the Bill was 
one of the most foolish—or to adopt a 
word used by the Chief Secretary—one 
of the most “mad” proposals ever 
made to the House of Commons. Let 
them consider what the effect of this 
provision would be. It would attach 
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sympathy to persons accused of serious 
erimes in Ireland, and would elevate 
mere ordinary criminals into martyrs. 
It would destroy all confidence in the 
justice of a conviction, and make the 
administration of the law less than ever 
trusted. No provision in the Bill was 
likely to work worse than this, and it 
seemed, indeed, too much even for the 
Supporters of the Government, such as 
the hon. Members for Chelsea and Rox- 
burghshire. At the same time, he agreed 
with hon. Members below the Gangway 
that in one sense this was the best part 
of the Bill. It was the best evidence of 
the way in which the Bill was drawn, 
and the wisdom and judgment that pre- 
sided over its inception. A Ministry 
that could make a proposition like that 
stood self-condemned before the country. 
He had been asked whether it was his 
belief that under the Bill the innocent 
would suffer, and whether their object 
was to secure immunity for criminals. 
His answer was that a Bill of this kind, 
giving large indefinite powers to many 
inexperienced and prejudiced men, 
would, without their being intention- 
ally unjust or morally conscious of in- 
justice, lead in practice to unfair and 
mistaken convictions. There would be 
a great tendency under this Bill for the 
magistrates, who were men with all the 
prejudices of their class, to accept in- 
suflicient evidence, and that would tell 
very hardly on persons whom they con- 
sidered suspected characters. He be- 
lieved, in point of fact, that under the 
Bill people would be found guilty of 
offences which they had not committed. 
If a prisoner was condemned for an 
offence he had not committed and the 
whole countryside knew it, even if he were 
a man of bad character, all confidence in 
the administration of justice would be 
destroyed. They believed that it was 
the wish of the Government, and even 
of the magistrates themselves, to con- 
vict none but guilty persons; but there 
was considerable chance that injustice 
would be done. In his opinion, if there 
was a good Executive in Ireland, Coer- 
cion Bills would be unnecessary; as 
things were, the Irish Executive could 
only govern by a state of siege, and had 
become accustomed to deem the ordi- 
nary law insufficient. There was one 
famous Under-Secretary, Thomas Drum- 
mond, who had governed with the ordi- 
nary law, refusing to use the powers 


Mr. Bryce 
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which a Coercion Act, then in force, put 
at his disposal: Ireland had never since 
the Union been so loyal, contented, and 
peaceful as under his firm but kind 
hand, and his name was still remem- 
bered with affection by the people. He 
(Mr. Bryce) maintained that half the 
crimes which, according to the Govern- 
ment, now went unpunished, could be 
punished by the operation of the ordi- 
nary law if properly put in force, and 
that the other half would not be de- 
tected or punished even under this 
Bill. If there was anything that 
the experience of the past 86 might 
have taught, it was that coercion was 
useless for the effecting of any per- 
manent improvement, and was only 
the resource of an ignorant majority 
and an incompetent Executive. With 
respect to the jury system, it was a sig- 
nificant fact that it had failed in Ireland. 
It was one of three warnings which the 
Irish people had given as to the failure 
of our system of government in their 
country. The first was that the people 
resisted the law ; the second that jurors 
would not convict; and the third that 
the Irish people now returned Represen- 
tatives five-sixths of whom were opposed 
tothe present system of government. Un- 
less the real causes of the present state 
of Ireland was recognized, and remedially 
dealt with, Her Majesty’s Government 
would find themselves fighting against 
a whole nation. The Roman Catholic 
Church, which had never before taken 
part in any struggle in which its own 
interests were not involved, was now 
resisting the Government. By the 
course they were now pursuing, the 
Government were, however unconscious 
they might be of the fact, bringing 
the country nearer to Home Rule. 
By showing that there was no third 
course, that there was no alternative 
between Home Rule and a coercive 
policy, the Government was doing its 
best to force on Home Rule. When the 
country was tired of coercion and tired 
of the present Government, it would re- 
pudiate coercion and would see that 
there was no course left open but the 
adoption of Home Rule. The position 
had become a very graveone. Nothing 
now stood between the policy of the Go- 
vernment and civil war except the atti- 
tude of the Liberal Party. It was the 
friendly attitude of the Liberal Party 
and the promise of help and relief 
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which the Liberal Party held out 
to the Irish people that—in spite 
of the folly of the Government — 
had told and would tell upon the 
minds of the Irish people. They did 
their best to encourage the Irish people 
to repress any tendency to outrage, 
and to wait patiently for the advent of 
a better day. They would encourage 
them to disregard the provocation to 
outrage, which the policy of the Govern- 
ment had given, and they would endea- 
vour to save those in Ireland whom the 
Party opposite was misguided enough 
to believe that they were defending 
from the consequences of this blind and 
fatal measure. 
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Motion made, and Question, ‘“‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Jr. 
Holmes, )—put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


CHURCH SITES (COMPULSORY 
POWERS REPEAL) BILL.—{Brz 53.] 


(Mr. Francis Powell, Mr. John Talbot, Mr. 
Addison, Mr, Tomlinson.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan), in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, the Bill was very 
simple, and for the purpose of repealin 
an Act giving the Church of England 
power to acquire sites for churches and 
burial grounds compulsorily, which had 
only been put in force once. The Act 
was not required by the Church, and 
as it was considered a grievance by 
Nonconformists it was desired to repeal 
it. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. F. 8. Powell.) 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, that 
apart altogether from the merits of the 
Bill, it ought not, in his opinion, to be 
proposed at the end of the Sitting. He 
did not think that the objects of the Bill 
had been sufficiently explained. 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 
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MOTION. 
—- 0 —— 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACTS AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill to 
amend the Public Libraries Acts, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Baggallay, 
Mr. Arthur Cohen, Mr. Collings, Sir John Ken- 
naway, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, and Sir Lyon 
Playfair. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 220.} 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 7th April, 1887. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION, 

The House being met, the Clerk at the 
Table again informed the House of the 
continued indisposition of Mr. Speaker, 
and of his unavoidable absence from the 
House this day. 

Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, proceeded to the Table as ror nd 
Speaker, and, after Prayers, counted the 
House, and, Forty Members being pre- 
sent, took the Chair, pursuant to the 
Standing Order of the 20th day of July 
1855. ; 

PURLIC PETITIONS. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on Public 

Petitions have leave to sit this day, notwith- 


standing the sitting or the Adjournment of the 
House.—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
mmadaiuen 

GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY BILL. 

CONSIDERATION. 

Order of Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Motion made, and Question 
‘That the Bill be now consi 
(Sir Charles Forster.) 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
arene It is my duty to oppose this 
Bill. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Then, in 
that case, the further consideration must 
stand over till Tuesday next. 

Consideration deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


Z 
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QUESTIONS. 


— 


INLAND REVENUE (IRELAND) — RE- 
MOVAL OF OFFICER FROM BANTRY 
TO SKIBBEREEN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) (for Mr. 
GitHooLy) (Cork, W.) asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether the officer 
of Inland Revenue stationed at present 
in Bantry is to be removed, and the 
duties which he now performs are to be 
executed by the Inland Revenue officer 
stationed at Skibbereen; whether the 
district in which Bantry and Castletown- 
mere are situated extends 50 miles from 
Skibbereen ; and, whether, considering 
the great inconvenience which this would 
involve to poor persons applying for 
probate of wills and letters of adminis- 
tration, he will reconsider the proposed 
change ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): 
The removal of the Revenue officer at 
Bantry is in contemplation; but no step 
will be taken without fully considering 
the requirements of the district and the 
convenience of the inhabitants. The dis- 
tricts of Bantry and Castletownmere ex- 
tend from 40 to 50 miles west of Skib- 
bereen. Inconvenience to persons seek- 
ing grants of probate is not appre- 
hended, such cases arising in that district 
being inconsiderable in number. 


ARMY — THE ROYAL IRISH RIFLES— 
REMOVAL FROM NEWTOWNARDS TO 
DUNAGHADEE. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8S.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that a Memorial has been sent to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, by the in- 
habitants of Newtownards, praying that 
the 3rd Battalion Royal Irish Rifles 
may not be removed from Newtownards 
to Donaghadee for annual training, on 
the ground, among others, that it would 
inflict ‘‘ great hardship on the men, and 
much suffering on their wives and fami- 
lies;”” whether a Memorial has been 
sent to the Lord Lieutenant, from “ the 
inhabitants, ratepayers, and visitors of 
Donaghadee,”’ requesting that this regi- 
ment of Militia be not sent there for 
annual training, as it would “ interfere 
very much with Donaghadee as a water- 
ing place ;” and, whether he will bring 
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the Memorials under the notice of the 
Secretary of State for War before defi- 
nite arrangements are made for this 
year’s training ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A.J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): His Excel- 
lency authorizes me to say that he re- 
ceived the Memorials mentioned, though 
not in his capacity as Lord Lieutenant, 
and he has sent them forward for the 
consideration of the Commander of the 
Forces in Ireland. 


THE IRISH LAND COURT—FAIR RENTS 
—CLAIMS DISMISSED. 

Mr. FINUCANE(Limerick, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, How many claims to 
have a fair rent fixed have been dis- 
missed by the Land Court, from the 
136,692 that have been before the Court 
up to 3lst January, 1887, under the 
Clause in the Land Act of 1881, which 
excludes all farms on which the improve- 
ments have been made and substantially 
maintained by the landlord ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr, A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The num- 
ber of claims that have been dismissed 
is about 12. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—KIDNAPPING 
ON THE NIGER—NATIVE REPRI- 
SALS. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther, as it appears that the seizure by 
Natives of Messieurs Lander’s launch 
was an act of reprisal for the policy of 
the Royal Niger Company in seizing 
certain children as hostages, and inas- 
much as the Company has since received 
a Charter from Her Majesty, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will advise the Com- 
pany to compensate Messieurs Lander 
for their loss sustained by reason of its 
policy ; whether the Foreign Office is in 
possession of, or has at any time seen, the 
230 Treaties referred to by him made by 
the Royal Niger Company with Native 
Chiefs, or the 37 Treaties mentioned in 
the Schedule to the Charter; and, if 
some only, of how many; whether Her 
Majesty’s Forces are still employed in 
the pacification of the Niger territories ; 
and, whether the Government will lay 
upon the Table any Despatches regard- 
ing the recent engagements with the 
Natives, and the causes which led to it? 
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THE 
STATE (Sir James Ferevusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Respecting the seizure 
of Mr. Lander’s launch, I must refer 
the hon. Member to my answer of the 
3lst of August. The Company has since 
succeeded in recovering the launch and 
cargo, which have been restored to the 
owner. Her Majesty’s Government see 
no ground for interference. The whole 
of the Treaties made by the Company 
are in the possession of the Foreign 
Office. The actual number is 237, in- 
cluding those mentioned in the Schedule. 
Her Majesty’s Forces are not employed 
on the Niger. The only occasion of 
their employment since the grant of the 
Charter has been that of an expedition 
from Her Majesty’s ship Royalist in De- 
cember, to chastise some slave-hunting 
tribes on the Wari branch who had 
attacked one of the Company’s factories, 
inflicting loss of life. These tribes were 
allied with the robber Chief who seized 
Mr. Lander’s launch. The expedition 
was successful; but the affair was 
trifling, and there are no Papers on the 
subject, except, I presume, the ordi- 
nary Reports of the officer in command 
of Her Majesty’s ship Royalist to his 
superiors. 

In reply to Mr. Arrnur O’Connor 
(Donegal, E), 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said: I 
stated, on the 3lst of August, that as 
soon as it was known that some children 
had been detained as hostages by the 
agents of the National African Company 
their attention was called to the impro- 
priety of retaining them, and ou the 
13th of July the Company telegraphed 
to their agents to release them at once. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE: Is it not 
the fact that the children were not re- 
stored until seven months afterwards? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: Iam not 
aware how long they were in fact de- 
tained. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
AFFRAY AT MICHELSTOWN. 


Mr. J. O°;CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is a 
fact that O’ Neill, bailiff at Michelstown, 
was, on the 25th March, fined 10s. by 
Mr. R. Eaton, R.M., for having as- 
saulted with a pike and inflicted a 
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mute named Looby; whether he is 
aware that a late Attorney General 
directed that persons found guilty of 
this charge should be returned for trial 
to the Assizes; whether O’Neill rushed 
through the town of Michelstown on the 
fair day, 25th March, with a naked 
knife in his hand, and assaulted Mr. 
W. Casey, and whether Mr. Eaton re- 
fused informations to be sworn against 
O’Neill on that occasion; whether, on 
12th March, O’Neill and another bailiff 
named Davis tried to force themselves 
into Mr Casey’s shop, who remonstrated 
with and tried to prevent them from 
entering, when O’Neill struck Casey 
with clenched fists; Casey, having re- 
taliated, was summoned to Petty Ses- 
sions, and was fined 20s. and costs by 
Mr. Eaton, who dismissed the cross case 
against O’Neill; whether Mr. James 
Skinner was also fined in a similar sum, 
although he produced several witnesses 
to prove he had only been looking on ; 
whether Mr. Eaton is an extensive land 
agent; and, whether he will inquire 
into the above statements regarding 
the judgments of Mr. Eaton, Resident 
Magistrate ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The neces- 
sary Report in this case has not yet been 
received. 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACTS—MILL- 
STREET, MACROOM, AND BLARNEY, 
CO. CORK. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
(for Dr. Tanner) (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is a fact that 
great difficulty is experienced in pro- 
moting the erection of labourers’ cot- 
tages in the Millstreet, Macroom, and 
Blarney districts of the County of Cork ; 
and, whether he will take steps to facili- 
tate the erection of such cottages in 
these districts ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Local 
Government Board are not aware that 
any special difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in the erection of labourers’ 
cottages in the Unions named. If the 
hon. Member will be so good as to com- 
municate to me any reason he may have 
for holding a contrary opinion, I will 
have them fully investigated. 


Z2 
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THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — ELEC- 
TION OF CORONER FOR KENNAUGHT, 
CO. LONDONDERRY. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) (for Mr. 
T. M. Heaty) (Longford, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether there is a 
vacancy in the Coronership for the 
Barony of Kennaught, County London- 
derry, to which an election is now pend- 
ing; whether he is aware that there is 
only one polling place in the said barony 
or district—namely, at Limavady, about 
16 miles from one extremity of the dis- 
trict and 12 miles from the other; and 
at the time that Limavady was fixed on 
as a polling place for the election of 
Coroner, it was also, under the old Par- 
liamentary Franchise, the sole polling 
place in the said district; whether, in 
pursuance of the Ballot and Franchise 
Acts, additional polling places have been 
fixed at Dungiven and Ballarena in the 
said district; and, whether, in view of 
this, and the fact that the franchise 
qualification entitling persons to vote 
for a Parliamentary Representative and 
for that of Coroner are identical, and 
that if the polling places at pending 
election in the Barony of Kennaught be 
restricted to Limavady, the voters in the 
outlying portions of the district, amount- 
ing to at least one-half of the entire 
constituency, will be practically disfran- 
chised owing to the distance they would 
have to travel to record their votes, steps 
will be taken to fix additional polling 
places at Dungiven and Ballarena at 
once, so as to be in force for the pend- 
ing election of Uoroner for the Barony 
of Kennaught, in the County of London- 
derry ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Baxrour) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that no such vacancy has as 
yet been notified to the Lord Chancellor. 
It is quite true that the qualification of 
voters for the election of Coroners is the 
same as for Parliamentary elections ; 
but the area of representation differs, 
there being four Coroners and two Par- 
liamentary Divisions. The polling places 
are fixed by Special Sessions, and can- 
not be altered except at similar Sessions, 
which may be held on Memorial. Such 
a Memorial has been received to-day, 
and will be duly considered. 


{COMMONS} 
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(IRELAND) ACTS— THE 
BIRR UNION. 

Dr. FOX (King’s Co., Tullamore) (for 
Mr. Mottoy) (King’s Co., Birr) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What has delayed the 
erection of labourers’ cottages in the 
Huntstown and Shannonbridge Electoral 
Divisions of Birr Union, the sites se- 
lected by the Guardians being approved 
by the Local Government Board In- 
spector, the landlord, and the occupier ; 
and, if steps will be taken to carry out 
the approved and unopposed scheme ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The hon. 
Member appears to be under some mis- 
apprehension. The Local Government 
Board inform me that no improvement 
scheme was submitted by the Guardians 
of Birr Union for the erection of cot- 
tages in Huntstown Electoral Division. 
With regard to the other Division 
named, a Provisional Order confirming 
the scheme was made on the 24th 
ultimo, and will become absolute on the 
24th instant. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the right hon. Gentieman, 
whether it is a fact that the Privy 
Council persistently throws out these 
applications at the request of the land- 
lords, giving costs against the pro- 
moters ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
Privy Council in this matter was a 
purely judicial body. 

Dr. FOX gave Notice that he would 
bring the conduct of the Privy Council, 
in connection with these schemes, under 
the notice of the House. 


LABOURERS’ 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—THE 
ARREST OF THE REV. M. RYAN— 
DISMISSAL OF SUB - CONSTABLE 
DORNEY. 


Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is a 
fact that Sub-Constable Dorney, of 
Kilteely, County Limerick, who was dis- 
missed for his refusal! to aid in the arrest 
of Rev. M. Ryan, addressed his sergeant 
in the following language :— 

**T have been in the force for 12 years, 
during which time I have done my duty, and 
without a stain on my character; but when I 
am asked to lay hands on the priest of my 
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church I refuse to go any further with the 


English Government ; ” 
whether his superior officer still per- | 
sists in saying that Dorney is a man of 

indifferent character ; and, if so, will he 

specify the acts by which he has earned 

such character ; whether Doctor Cleary, | 
medical officer to the Kilteely Constabu- | 
lary, was ordered to inspect Dorney on | 
the evening of his refusal as to his | 
mental condition; and, whether the | 
Constabulary Regulations direct that 
the mental condition of any policeman 
refusing to act shall be tested by medical 
examination ; and, if not, why was the 
examination made in this case ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
already stated, in reply to the hon. 
Member’s former Question, what words 
the constable used when refusing to go 
on duty. They were not those men- 
tioned in the Question. The description 
of the man’s character as ‘‘ indifferent ” 
is fully warranted by the facts. He was 
three times punished for drunkenness, 
and upon the last occasion was warned 
that he was in danger of dismissal. The 
medical examination referred to was 
made by order of the local Constabulary 
officer in consequence of Dorney’s ex- 
cited appearance, and it seems to have 
been a very proper proceeding. The 
opinion given by the doctor was that 
though the man was excited there was 
nothing the matter with him. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) asked, how the constable 
stood on the promotion list when he 
resigned ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
not give that information, but would 
make inquiries, if the hon. Member de- 
sired. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
ELECTION OF GUARDIANS FOR 
CLAPHAM PARISH. 

Mr. GILLIAT (Clapham) asked the 

President of the Local Government 

Board, If he can state why the Local 
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Government Board have refused to' 
divide the parish of Clapham into wards | 
for the election of Guardians of the Poor, 
as requested by the letters to that Board | 
from the representative Vestry of Clap- | 
ham ? 
Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rironte) 


(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in reply, | 


said that representations had from time | 
i 


| NorrucoTe) (Exeter): I am informed 
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to time been made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board by the elected Vestry of 
Clapham, in favour of the division of 
the parish into wards, for the election 
of Guardians. There is, however, no 
ease in London in which a parish with a 

pulation not exceeding that of Clap- 

am has been so divided. In deciding 
not to comply with the request I have 
adhered to the views of my three Pre- 
decessors in the Office of President of 
the Board. 


HARBOUR WORKS LOANS—HYPOTHE- 
CATION OF RATES, 

Apmrrat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) asked the Secretary to 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
the Local Government Board will take 
the steps necessary to afford facilities to 
towns and villages in the vicinity of 
harbours to hypothecate their local rates 
as security for loans to be advanced by 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
for harbour works? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Lone) ( Wilts, 
Devizes): A Question on this subject 
was put to the First Lord of the Treasury 
on Tuesday last, and in reply he stated 
that the facilities referred to would 

robably be given by a clause in the 
ublic Works Loan Bill. 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT) — ROYAL ARSENAL, WOOL- 
WICH (ACCOUTREMENT DEPART- 
MENT)—APPOINTMENT OF “ VIEW- 
ERS.” 

Coronet. HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Rochester) asked the Surveyor General 
of the Ordnance, Whether it is a fact 
that, in the Accoutrement Section or De- 
partment at the Royal Arsenal at Wool- 
wich, the Inspector, three out of the 
seven permanent ‘‘ viewers,”’ and three 
out of the four temporary “ viewers,” 
come from the firm of Ross and Com- 
pany, of Bermondsey, Government con- 
tractors for leather and saddlery; whe- 
ther the Accoutrement Inspector does not 
also inspect and “‘ pass”’ the saddlery ; 
who were responsible for the appoint- 
ment of these men; and, whether any 
steps will be taken to remedy, for the 
future, so apparent an evil ? 


Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL (Mr. 


that it is a fact that the Inspector of 
Accoutrements came from the firm of 
Ross and Company. He was selected 
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from 47 applicants for the post, with the 
approval of the then Surveyor General, 
with the full knowledge that he had 
been employed for some years by this 
firm. It isnot the fact that three out of 
seven permanent viewers, and three out 
of four temporary viewers, came from 
the firm of Ross and Company. One 
permanent viewer, appointed 10 years 
age, came from that firm. The Inspector 
of Accoutrements has temporarily, while 
the appointment of Inspector of Saddlery 
has been vacant, inspected and passed 
new saddlery. This arrangement will 
now cease, as an Inspector of Saddlery 
has been provisionally appointed. The 
appointment of viewers is in the hands 
of the Commissary General of Ordnance, 
Royal Arsenal. The Inspectof’s appoint- 
ments are approved by the Surveyor 
General of the Ordnance. 


ADMIRALTY — SECRECY OF DE- 
SIGNS, &c. 

Corone. HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Rochester) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, To what extent, up to the 
present time, it has been customary, at 
any of the offices of the Admiralty or of 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards, to allow de- 
signs, plans, and specifications of Her 
Majesty’s Ships of War and of Her 
Majesty’s Dockyards, and information 
generally of a more or less confidential 
character, to be imparted to foreigners, 
and to allow foreigners to make sketches 
of any portions of those ships, dock- 
yards, or fortifications; and, whether, 
pending the issue of the Regulations to 
which he referred on the 5th instant, he 
will take steps, by printed notices or 
otherwise, to prevent any information of 
an important character being given by 
any Government employé to foreigners, 
except on the written authority of some 
senior and responsible officer ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Lord Grorce 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing), inreply, 
said, the Question must have been put 
under some misapprehension. The 
Admiralty had never given authority to 
the officers of Her Majesty’s Dockyards 
for information of a confidential cha- 
racter to be furnished to foreigners, or 
to allow them to make sketches of ships, 
dockyards, or fortifications. Any official 
so acting, without the authority of the 
Admiralty, would be guilty of a breach 
of trust, and would be liable to punish- 
ment. 


Ur. Northcote 


{COMMONS} 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—MAC. 
ROOM QUARTER SESSIONS. 


Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
(for Dr. Tanner) (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the County 
Court Judge presiding at the Quarter 
Sessions held in Macroom on Monday 
the 4th April, owing to the fact that the 
Criminal Calendar was blank, was pre- 
sented with a pair of white gloves; 
whether, subsequently, the Judgerefused 
to receive a Resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Grand Jury against the 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill ; whether the Riding in question is 
one of the districts the condition of 
which is relied on by the Government to 
prove the necessity for the application 
of the Bill ; and, whether the Judge in 
question will be one of the Judges to 
hear appeals in cases under the said 
Act ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been called to the follow- 
ing report from Zhe Datly News of the 
5th instant, respecting the absence of 
crime in the Macroom district of the 
County of Cork :— 

“At the Macroom Quarter Sessions to-day 
there was but one criminal case before the Ses- 
sions, and this, on the application of the Crown 
Solicitor, was sent forward to the Cork Assizes. 
It was a charge preferred against a man named 
Buttimer, of having been one of an armed 
party who entered the house of a farmer named 
O’ Keeffe, and carried away a gun, with £15 in 
money. The Chairman, addressing the Grand 
Jury, congratulated them on the peace that 
— in the district, there being no criminal 

usiness. The Grand Jury were then dis- 
charged. The foreman said they had a Resolu- 
tion which they wished to submit to his 
Honour, who absolutely declined to receive it. 
The Grand Jury, however, adopted in their 
room a Resolution stating that, having regard 
to the crimeless and peaceable condition of the 
district, the Grand Jurors earnestly solicited his 
Honour to recommend the exclusion of the 
Division from the provisions of the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Bill;”’ 
and, whether he will give effect to the 
recommendation of the Grand Jury ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have no 
reason to doubt the substantial accuracy 
of the newspaper reports upon which 
both Questions appear to he founded ; 
but I would observe that the absence of 
criminal cases from the Calendar is no 
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satisfactory evidence of the real state of 
the country, as was clearly pointed out 
by the learned Judge when opening the 
recent Commission for the county in 
which Macroom is situated. The powers 
which the Government seek under the 
Bill now before the House will be 
exercised by the Executive with a due 
sense of the responsibility under which 
they act. 

Mr. J. O°CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
asked, whether this County Court 
Judge was not a landlord himself; and, 
whether on recent occasions he had 
delivered violent harangues in favour of 
coercion and against Home Rule from 
the Bench ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
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aware. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May I 
ask, Sir, if the learned Judge on this 
occasion said there was anything in the 
condition of the Riding to alter the con- 
clusion which one would draw from the 
state of the Criminal Calendar ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware that the County Court Judge did 
so. But there was a very bad case of 
Moonlighting in that district, which was 
sent to the Assizes. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—THE WHITEBOY ACTS 
AND LATER STATUTES. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, How soon he 
expects to fulfil his promise to reprint 
and issue to Members all the Whiteboy 
Acts, and Acts amending the same, enu- 
merated in the Interpretation Clause of 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland), 
and also such portions of 6 & 7 Will. IV., 
c. 13, as relates to the appointment of 
Resident Magistrates; and, whether he 
will undertake to have them distributed 
by such a date as will leave Members 
time to study them before the House is 
asked to come to a vote on the second 
reading of the Bill ? 

Tur OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A.J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The reprint 
of the Whiteboy Acts, so far as they 
refer to the Criminal Law Amendment 
(Ireland) Bill, and so far as they are 
unrepealed, will be ready by Monday, 
and will be in the hands of Members 
early next week. 

Mr. M‘LAREN: I suppose that in- 
cludes the 6 & 7 Will. IV.? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It includes 
everything referred to in the Orimes 
Bill before the House. 


WEST INDIA ISLANDS—THE CATHOLIC 
CEMETERY OF PLYMOUTH, MONT. 
SERRAT. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a Despatch (No. 225), from the Go- 
vernor of the Leeward Islands, forwarded 
15th August, 1885, to Her Majesty’s 
Government, transmitting, at the request 
of the Catholic Bishop of Roseau, a copy 
of a Correspondence relating to the 
oy of what is known as the 
) atholie cemetery of Plymouth, 
Montserrat, and the desecration of 
human remains, by the Trustees of the 
Anglican Church and Schools, while 
carrying on certain excavations con- 
nected with the enlargement of these 
premises; whether the same work of 
desecration is still being carried on with 
the connivance of the Local Authorities, 
notwithstanding the protests of the in- 
habitants; whether large quantities 
of human remains are daily carted away 
to the cane fields, and tombstones re- 
moved and destroyed; whether the 
cemetery has been used by Catholics and 
Europeans only, including planters, 
merchants, military officers, and clergy, 
for over 100 years, and only ceased to 
be used as a place of interment in the 
year 1838, as proved by the Register in 
the possession of the Bishop of Roseau ; 
whether Mr. Attorney General Gatty 
examined the Register, and gave his 
opinion that the cemetery belongs to the 
Catholic congregation; whether he is 
aware that in 1841 the Anglican Body 
applied, through the Legislature of 
Montserrat, to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for a title to the site referred to, 
and that the then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Lord John Russell, replied 
that the Crown could not make such a 
grant, as the land in question having 
been for a very long period in the posses- 
sion of the Catholics as a place of inter- 
ment, and might be claimed at any time 
by the person in whom the title was in- 
vested in trust for the Catholic congrega- 
tion (see Despatch, No. 95, dated 


Downing Street 28th February, 1841) ; 
and, whether, under the circumstances, 


Her Majesty’s Government will take 
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steps to prevent any further appropria- 
tion of the cemetery, compel the Trustees 
of the Anglican Church and Schools to 
pay rent for the portion already appro- 
priated, and desist from desecrating the 
remains, and destroying monuments 
contained therein ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hotzanp) (Hampstead): In 
1884 and 1885 the Anglican Church, 
which was built in or about the year 
1840 on a part of the old Roman Ca- 
tholic burying ground at Plymouth, 
Montserrat, was enlarged. In _ the 
course of the work some human re- 
mains were disinterred, and, having 
been carefully kept in the church 
during the work, were re-interred 
under the new portion of the build- 
ing. The Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Roseau complained to the Governor 
of the Leeward Islands of the alleged 
trespass on the burying ground and 
the interference with human remains, 
and the Correspondence has been trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State. Lord 
Stanley of Preston considered that there 
was no case for the interference of the 
Government. No further interference 
with the cemetery, or with the remains 
interred therein, has been reported to 
the Secretary of State; but inquiry shall 
be made. I have no reason to appre- 
hend any further appropriation of the 
cemetery, or desecration of the re- 
mains or destruction of monuments, is 
probable. In view of the doubt as to 
the legal title to the property, I do not 
see my way to instruct the Governor to 
demand rent from the Anglican Trustees 
for the site of the church. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—KIL- 
RUSH PETTY SESSIONS—DISMISSAL 
OF A SUMMONS. 


Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If his attention hrs been 
directed to a report in Zhe Kilrush 
Heraid, County Clare, of 2nd April, of 
a case in which a Constable Holmes 
summoned Mr. Andrew Bourke, be- 
cause his hound barked at the dog 
of Captain Welch, the Resident Magi- 
strate; whether Holmes so swore in 
Court ; whether Holmes, in conjunction 
with Head Constable Kennedy, sum- 
moned several other inhabitants of 


Mr. Tuite 
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Kilrush on the same day; whether 
the cases were dismissed by the other 
four magistrates, the Chairman (Cap- 
tain Welch) alone dissenting ; whether 
Holmes is a police recruit, and Ken- 
nedy was only recently appointed to 
that station; whether he is aware that 
these summonses have caused consider- 
able irritation in the district; and, 
whether he will cause an inquiry into 
the circumstances of the case ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): These in- 
quiries cannot be answered without local 
inquiry in the County of Clare, for which 
no opportunity was afforded by the short 
Notice given of the Question. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE RIOTS AT BELFAST — ASSAULT 
ON JOHN JOHNSTONE. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is true 
that an old labourer named John John- 
stone, who on the 13th of August last 
year, according to Commander M‘Hardy’s 
Report onthe Belfast Riots, was suddenly 
attacked by a number of his fellow 
workmen (in the shipbuilding yard of 
Messrs. Harland and Wolff, Belfast), 
beaten, covered with tar, and compelled 
to leave the employment, after a service 
of 34 years, was, during and after his 
illness resulting from the injuries he had 
sustained, refused any allowance from 
the sick and accident fund of the estab- 
lishment, to which, whilst an employé, he 
had been compelled to subscribe; whe- 
ther the managers of the fund refused 
to furnish a copy of their Rules to Mr. 
M‘Erlean, solicitor, who applied for 
them on behalf of Johnstone ; and, whe- 
— fund is subject to public autho- 
rit 
Tux CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J, 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have no 
official information as to the fund re- 
ferred to, which, so far as I can judge 
from the terms of the Question, appears 
to be one under private management. 

Mr. SEXTON: Might I ask, Sir, 
whether a sick or accident fund of this 
kind is not under the control of a public 
officer, like Friendly Societies ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should 
imagine not ; but I have not yet received 
any information. 
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PARLIAMENT—HOUSE OF COMMONS— 
THE ALL-NIGHT SITTING ON 
MARCH 21—EXTRA PAY TO MES. 
SENGERS. 

Sm ALGERNON BORTHWICK 
(Kensington, 8.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is true that the messengers of 
this House were given any extra pay for 
the All-night Sitting on the 2ist of 
March ; and, whether the police, who 
served so many additional hours, have 
not received any special remuneration 
as usual on occasions of All-night Sit- 
tings; and, if so, why is there any de- 
parture from the custom ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, he was informed that the messengers 
engaged during the recent All-night 
Sitting would be granted an allowance 
of 5s. each. It wasnot the regular cus- 
tom to grant extra remuneration to the 
police for extra duty ; but, as he believed 
on two previous occasions a special al- 
lowance had been made, he would be 
prepared to consider any application the 
Commissioners of Police might address 
to him. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — OUTBREAK OF ANTHRAX— 
COMPENSATION. 


Sm EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.) asked the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, Whether, in the 
event of an outbreak of anthrax on any 
farm, and an order being given for ani- 
mals to be slaughtered to prevent further 
spreading of the disease, the tenant will 
receive compensation in the same manner 
as in the case of foot-and-mouth disease 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act ; and, whether, if no such power is 
in force to grant compensation, Her 
Majesty’s Government will at once in- 
troduce a Bill to remedy such defect ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz DUCHY 
(Lord Joun Manners) (Leicestershire, 
E.): The Government do not propose to 
give Local Authorities power to slaughter 
on account of anthrax, or otherwise to 
deal with anthrax as with foot-and- 
mouth disease, which is a totally diffe- 
rent affection. Slaughter in anthrax 


would be impracticable, as the animals 
are usually found dead, or die soon after 
the symptoms become apparent; and, 
further, as the disease does not spread 
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by the mere association of the diseased 
with the healthy animals, slaughter end 
compensation would only be for the 
benefit of the owner, and not for that of 
the community. 

Str EDWARD BIRKBECK asked, 
if the noble Lord was aware that a ten- 
ant farmer in Lancashire was ordered 
by the Local Authorities to slaughter 
his animals in consequence of an out- 
break of anthrax, and that he received 
no compensation ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: I am not 
aware of it. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — RE- 
MOVAL OF DR. CLARKE, OF PHILIPS- 
TOWN, KING’S COUNTY. 

Dr. FOX (King’s Oo., Tullamore) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he has 
received a copy of a Resolution, passed 
unanimously by the Board of Guardians 
of the Tullamore Union, at their meet- 
ing on the 29th ultimo, in reference to 
the removal of Dr. Clarke from the 
Commission of the Peace ; and, whether 
the reasons stated in that Resolution for 
the removal of Dr. Clarke are correct; 
and, if not, whether he will state the 
reasons specifically ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr.A.J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The hon. 
Member sent me a copy of the Resolu- 
tion to which he refers. That Resolu- 
tion does not correctly set forth the 
grounds of Dr. Clarke’s supersession. I 
have already stated the true reasons in 
reply to the hon. Member’s former 
Question. 

Dr. FOX: The right hon. Gentleman 
gave no specific reason. He merely 
said that Dr. Clarke had been connected 
with an illegal act. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Lord 
Chancellor’s grounds for dismissing Dr. 
Clarke were, as I stated to the House, 
that he took part in meetings and pro- 
ceedings inconsistent with respect for 
the laws and the free exercise of legal 
rights. [ Cries of ‘‘ What proceedings ?’’ ] 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
lay upon the Table of the House a Re- 
turn of all the magistrates who have 
been, or are being, superseded, be- 
cause—— 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! That does not arise out of the 
Question on the Paper. 
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INLAND REVENUE — LEGACY DUTY 
OFFICE, SOMERSET HOUSE — COM- 
PULSORY RETIREMENT — DIVULG- 
ENCE OF OFFICIAL SECRETS. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether the Board of Inland 
Revenue have submitted to the Treasury 
a scheme for the revision of the Legacy 
Duty Office at Somerset House, which 
will involve the compulsory retirement 
of a number of clerks who are in the 
prime of life; and, if so, whether he 
will undertake to postpone the con- 
sideration of any scheme which will 
further unnecessarily burden the Pen- 
sion List, until the Royal Commission 
on the Civil Service shall have had an 
opportunity of inquiring into and re- 
porting upon the constitution, &c., of 
the Board of Inland Revenue, and of 
the Departments under its control ; and, 
whether, in the case of offices where 
work has fallen off, or where, on other 
grounds, it may be necessary to reduce 
numbers, he will consider the advisability 
of doing this by transferring the super- 
numerary clerks to other Departments, 
rather than by adding to the Pension 
List ? 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, that 
by a reprehensible act of disloyalty, 
such as rarely occurred in that extremely 
well-managed and satisfactory Depart- 
ment, the Inland Revenue, the existence 
of a plan for the re-organization of the 
Legacy Duty Office had been revealed 
to the hon. Member. The plan was 
still in an inchoate stage, and was not 
yet decided upon; and he was surprised 
to learn that it had been already divulged 
before any official steps had been taken 
with regard to it. He was unable to 
say, from personal knowledge, whether 
any of the clerks who were to be com- 
pulsorily retired were in the prime of 
life or not; but, with scarcely an 
exception, they had all seen over 30 
years’ service. He should at no time 
consent to any scheme which would un- 
necessarily burden the Pension List, 
for he was quite as alive as the hon. 
Member, or anyone else, to the danger 
of increasing that list. He could not 
undertake to defer any reforms in the 
Civil Service Departments till the Com- 
mission had reported, for that Commis- 
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sion had a vast amount of work before 
it; and if there were any reforms that 
could be carried out for the benefit of 
the Public Service before it reported, he 
could not undertake to delay such re- 
form. As to the last part of the Ques- 
tion, he should always consider whether 
it would not be better to transfer officers 
who had still good work in them than 
to place them on the Pension List. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man would take any steps to ascertain 
how the secret was divulged ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would un- 
dertake the painful task of considering 
whether any steps should be taken in 
the matter; but he would say, mean- 
while, that it would be more satisfactory 
if hon. Members to whom such revela- 
tions were made would themselves point 
out to the persons making them the in- 


jury they inflicted on the Public Service, 


and the likelihood thereby of defeating 
the necessary reforms. 

Mr. CONYBEARE observed, that he 
had not the slightest idea that it was an 
official secret that was divulged, else he 
should probably not have asked a Ques- 
tion on the subject. 

Mz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked, whether it was the prac- 
tice of the Treasury, or whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
adduce a single instance in which the 
Treasury had prevented an increase in 
the Pension List by adopting the prin- 
ciple of interchangeability of clerks ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN replied that he could 
not answer the Question off-hand. No 
doubt it would be a more satisfactory 
mode of proceeding to give employment 
to clerks rather than pensions. The hon. 
Member would be aware that when 
clerks were pensioned they were not the 
most efficient in the Service. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — TELEGRA- 
PHIC COMMUNICATION AT KILTI- 
MAGH, CO. MAYO. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked the 
Postmaster General, If he will consider 
the claims of Kiltimagh, in County 
Mayo, to telegraphic accommodation ; 
whether Kiltimagh has a population of 
1,300 ; and, whether many smaller 
towns in Mayo have not telegraph 
stations ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): In 
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reply to the hon. Member, I have to say 
that I shall be glad to consider the 
claims of Kiltimagh to telegraphic 
accommodation. I have called for the 
necessary Reports; and as soon as I 
receive them, I will communicate the 
result to the hon. Member. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — A 
FORCE SENT TO RANDALSTOWN, CO. 
ANTRIM. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, By whom the Irish Govern- 
ment were induced to send a Divisional 
Magistrate, a Resident Magistrate, a 
County Inspector, a number of other 
Inspectors, and a force of about 100 con- 
stables, to Randalstown, County Antrim, 
on St. Patrick’s Day; and, from what 
fund the cost of the exhibition will be 
defrayed ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Go- 
vernment received information that a 
Roman Catholic procession was intended 
to march into Randalstown through the 
Protestant quarters, and that an ade- 
quate police force would be required. 
The cost would be defrayed by the Con- 
stabulary Vote; but about £19 would 
eventually fall on the county in respect 
of such men as were drafted from other 
counties. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, what steps the 
Government intended to take with regard 
to the gentlemen who gave them this 
false and misleading information on the 
subject ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had no 
ground for believing the report was 
false. On the contrary, he believed the 
procession actually was intended. 
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ALLOTMENTS ACT, 1882—HILL’S 
CHARITY, COLLOMPTON. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education, Whether the Charity Com- 
missioners directed the Trustees of 
Hill’s Charity, Collompton, to carry out 
the provisions of ‘‘ The Allotments Act, 
1882;” whether the Trustees, in dis- 
regard of such instructions, and in direct 
violation of the Act, have let the lands 
of the Charity on lease, thereby de- 
priving the labourers of their legal 
right to allotments conferred upon them 
by the Act; and, whether the Charity 
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Commissioners will take steps to cancel 
the lease, or, failing their power to do 
that, will call upon the Trustees to hire 
other land for the purpose of allotments, 
in accordance with section 5 of the Act 
of 1882? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wi1- 
1AM Harr Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford): In 
May, 1884, the Charity Commissioners 
directed the Trustees of Hill’s Charity 
to carry out the provisions of the Allot- 
ments Extension Act, 1882. The Com- 
missioners are informed that the Trus- 
tees, in disregard of such instructions, 
have let the whole of the Charity land 
on lease for a term of six years from 
Michaelmas, 1885. Notwithstanding 
this, the Commissioners are taking, and 
will continue to take, all steps in their 
power to compel the Trustees to set 
apart and to let the Charity land in 

lotments under the Act. 


COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS— 
GENERAL INDEX TO THE REPORTS. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether a ‘“‘ general Index to Reports 
from the Committee of Public Accounts, 
together with selections from the Re- 
ports,”’ has recently been printed at the 
expense of the Government; whether 
the said Index is to be issued as a Par- 
liamentary Paper to Members of this 
House ; and, if not, whether it can be 
obtained by payment at the Sale Office 
at this House; and, if not printed for 
circulation, nor to be had by purchase, 
will he state to this House why the Index 
was printed, how many copies have been 
printed, and the cost, and how those 
copies have been disposed of; and, whe- 
ther copies will be placed in the Library 
for the use of Members of this House ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The Index referred to was 
prepared by the Exchequer and Audit 
Department for the use of that Office, 
and 100 copies were printed with that 
object. It was not intended for general 
circulation ; but copies were supplied to 
the Public Accounts Committee. Copies 
have now been placed in the Library for 
the use of Members of this House. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
KELLY, CLERK OF PETTY SESSIONS 
AT TOOMEBRIDGE, CO. ANTRIM. 
Mr. H. CAMPBELL (Fermanagh, 

8.) (for Mr. Poyvxerton) (Galway) asked 
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the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Mr. Kelly, 
Clerk of Petty Sessions at Toomebridge, 
County Antrim, when appointed two 
years ago, gave an undertaking in 
writing that he would reside in the dis- 
trict before he was elected by the magis- 
trates; whether the said Mr. Kelly has 
recently been appointed Clerk of Petty 
Sessions for the district of Mahera and 
Magherafelt, and whether he will now 
be able to fulfil his engagement; and, 
whether ho is aware that serious public 
inconvenience will result from there 
being only one clerk in these three 
populous districts, the extremes of which 
are so far distant from each other, and 
situated in different counties ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Barovur) (Manchester, E.): The facts are 
as stated in the first and second para- 
graphs. The question as to where Mr. 
Kelly shall be required to reside is now 
under consideration, various Memorials 
having been received on the subject. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
PAYMENT OF RESULTS FEES AT 
ROUNDSTONE. 

Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, What is the cause 
of the delay in paying the results fees 
accruing to the schools of the parish of 
Roundstone, the examination of these 
schools having taken place during the 
first fortnight of February last; and, 


whether it is customary for all results | 


fees to be paid within the month follow- 
ing the month in which the examination 
is held ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): This Ques- 
tion is down without Notice. It has 
been referred to the Commissioners of 
National Education for inquiry. 


LAW AND JUSTICE — SENTENCE ON 
ANNIE SHIPTON, CONVICTED OF 
CHILD DESERTION. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the case of 
Annie Shipton, who, being in great dis- 
tress, left her child at the house of 
the child’s father, was sentenced to a 
month’simprisonment; and, whether he 
is prepared to re-consider the case, with 
a view toa mitigation of the sentence ? 


Mr. H. Campbell 
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Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, his attention had been called to 
this case, and he was now in communica- 
tion with the magistrate; and as soon 
as he received his Report he would con- 
sider whether the case was not one in 
which he would advise Her Majesty to 
interfere. 


ADMIRALTY — DISMISSAL OF LIEU- 
TENANT HALL—THE QUEEN’S RE- 
GULATIONS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
it is the fact that Lieutenant Hall has 
been sentenced to dismissal from the 
Service in consequence of his miscon- 
struction of a Regulation which Mr. 
Justice A. L. Smith has declared to be 

“So framed as to leave considerable doubt 
as to its meaning,”’ 
adding— 

“Tt seems to us that even a lawyer of some 
learning and experience might be excused if he 
failed to interpret it correctly ; ” 
and, whether the Admiralty will under- 
take to revise the Code of Regulations, 
so as to make them less open to miscon- 
struction on the part of officers and 
others interested ? 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked, whether the noble Lord 
would undertake to revise the sentence 
on this officer, which had really been 
| paceos for inability to read an incom- 
prehensible Regulation ? 

CommanDeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked, whether, as the case 
had been undertaken rather with the 
desire to vindicate the position taken up 
by the Admiralty than to punish an in- 
dividual, the noble Lord could, without 
' detriment to the Public Service, remove 
the stigma of dismissal from Lieutenant 
Hall? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Lord Georce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): Lieu- 
tenant Hall has been dismissed from the 
Service because he was found guilty by 
a court martial of the grave offence of 
desertion, having left his ship when em- 
ployed on foreign service. The plea 
attempted to be set up in his defence 
was that he was entitled to act under 
a certain Regulation of the Service. 
Such an interpretation would enable 
every or any commissioned officer to 
leave the Navy whenever he chose, re- 
gardless of the wants and exigencies of 
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the Service, and carries with it its own 
refutation. Ican hold out no hope of 
remitting or altering the sentence. As 
the wording of the Regulation in ques- 
tion is not as clear as it should be it will 
be cancelled. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION—REPORT 
OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
If his attention has been called to a 
paragraph, in the money article of 
The Times of Wednesday, to this effect— 

‘‘The Royal Commission on the Currency 
Question has adjourned for the Easter Holidays ; 
but we have reason to believe that sufficient 
evidence has already been taken to enable the 
members to make up their minds as to the 
nature of the Report which they will publish, 
and that the preponderance of opinion is de- 
cidedly in favour of maintaining the status 
quo; 
and, whether there is any ground for 
this assertion ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am unable to 
answer the Question with regard to the 
proceedings of the Royal Commission. 
I have already stated in the House that 
Royal Commissions act entirely on their 
own responsibility, and that the Govern- 
ment do not interfere with the discharge 
of their duties. But the hon. Member 
will observe that fresh appointments 
have recently been made to the Com- 
mission; and I have no reason to believe 
myself that the statement made in the 
newspaper referred to is correct. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE PROPERTY 
AND INCOME TAX—DEFAULT OF 
COLLECTIONS. 

Sir FREDERICK MAPPIN (York, 
W.R., Hallamshire) asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If a Collector, 
who is appointed by the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue to collect the 
Property and Income Taxes, absconds, 
leaving a deficit in the amount collected, 
have the Commissioners power to 
collect a proportionate rate, to make up 
the deficiency from those persons who 
possess receipts, showing they have 
already paid these taxes; and, whether, 
if such is the practice, he will give 
instructions that this injustice be dis- 
continued in the future ? 

Tae CHANCELLORor ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzn) (St. George’s, 
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Hanover Square): No parish is answer- 
able for the acts, or offences, or defaults 
of collectors appointed by the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue. If a 
parish is responsible, it will be for the 
defaults of those who are appointed by 
local Commissioners. 


THE IRISH LAND LAW BILL. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I wish to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he is aware that the supply of 
copies of the Irish Land Law Bill is 
utterly insufficient for the demands of 
hon. Members? As I have been in- 
formed, a supply of only 400 copies was 
sent into the Vote Office, which were 
almost immediately exhausted ; and hon. 
Members were besieged by applications 
from their constituents for copies of this 
Bill, which they were unable to meet. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he was not aware of that fact; but 
he would immediately communicate with 
the officers of the other House, with a 
view to obtain a supply of copies of the 
Bill which would be adequate to meet 
the requirements of hon. Members. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
THE RIOTS AT BELFAST—THE COM. 
MISSION. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland a Question 
of which I have given him private 
Notice. It isin reference to the recent 
engagement which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave that the Government in- 
tended to accept in principle the recom- 
mendations of the four Commissioners 
who inquired into the Belfast riots, and 
who reported in January last. The 
Report of Mr. Wallace M‘Hardy, the 
other Commissioner, has not yet been 
circulated amongst Members, but it has 
appeared in the Press. I find from it 
that he is directly at issue with the 
representatives of the authorities in 
Belfast and the four Commissioners 
upon very important points in reference 
to special constables, the formation of a 
Committee to regulate a Committee of 
Local Justices for control of the police, 
and the adjudication upon the Bench by 
Local Justices. I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he adheres to 
his engagement that the Government 
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will accept on principle the recommen- 
dations of Mr. Justice Day, Major 
General Bulwer, Mr. Le Poer Trench, 
and Mr. Richard Adams; and, whether 
they will pay any attention to the indi- 
vidual recommendations of Mr. Wallace 
M‘Hardy? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The hon. 
Gentleman sent me Notice that he in- 
tended to ask this Question, though I 
did not exactly understand the terms in 
which it is put. I hope he will under- 
stand from me that the Government 
have arrived at no final decision with 
regard to the details of their arrange- 
ments with regard to Belfast. I have 
not had an opportunity of studying the 
details of Mr. M‘Hardy’s Report; but 
no decision will be taken by the Go- 
vernment within the course of the next 
few days, and I will be glad to commu- 
nicate any decision immediately it is 
made to the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. SEXTON: Do I understand, in 
the meantime, that the Government 
maintain their former pledge—that they 
will generally adhere to the recommen- 
dation of the four Commissioners ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, Sir, I 
shall certainly withdraw from no pledge 
given by the Government. I will be 
very happy if the hon. Gentleman will 
communicate with me on the subject. 


MOTION. 
—— 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE 
EASTER RECESS. 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I have received a com- 
munication from the other side of the 
House, to the effect that it would be 
agreeable to hon. Members that I 
should now move that the House, at its 
rising, adjourn till Tuesday next, and if 
that is the desire of hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides I will conclude with that 
Motion. The Bill for the amendment of 
the Criminal Law in Ireland stands on 
the Paper for to-day; and under these 
circumstances, if this Motion is accepted, 
the Bill will not be proceeded with to- 
day, but will be taken again on Tuesday 
next. I think it is right that hon. Gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House 
should know that that is the arrange- 
ment. I understand the Motion will be 


Mr. Sexton 
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accepted, so as not to invoive delay and 
debate. That, I believe, is the wish of 
both sides of the House, in order to 
enable Gentlemen to get away by the 
afternoon train. Jn making this Motion 
I am carrying out the engagement I 
made to the House a few days ago—that 
if it was the desire of the House gener- 
ally that this step should be taken I 
would do everything in my power to 
meet that wish; and it is in accordance 
with that wish that I now make the 
Motion that the House, at its rising, do 
adjourn till Tuesday next. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will, at the rising of 
the House this day, adjourn till Tuesday 
next.”—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) pre- 
sumed that there would be no attempt 
to make progress with any of the Go- 
vernment Orders of the Day at that 
Sitting. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir; no- 

thing. 
Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, §.) 
said that, though he would not oppose 
the Motion which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had made, he and those who sat 
near him did not approve ofthe holiday 
being so short. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked, when it was proposed to 
take the second reading of the Coal 
Mines, &c., Regulation Bill, as he 
understood the Representatives of mining 
constituencies were anxious to have 
some discussion on the subject ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marrtuews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, that if hon. Members wished to 
have a discussion on the second reading 
of this Bill, he must fix a day on which 
discussion could be taken; but he had 
been under the impression that a second 
reading discussion would not be neces- 
sary, as all the points that arose on the 
Bill were really points for Committee. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that he had gathered from consultation 
with hon. Members specially interested 
in the measure that it was desirable to 
have it discussed on the second reading. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) also urged 
that the Representatives of the miners 
wished to have the Bill discussed on the 
second reading at an hour when the 
debate on it could be duly reported, 
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Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) speak- 
ing for colliery proprietors, said, that 
they would be quite content that the Bill 
should be taken without a discussion on 
the second reading. It was one in 
which the safety of miners was deeply 
concerned ; but he understood that the 
Bill was not to be discussed in a hostile 
spirit, and there would be an oppor- 
tunity afforded to those who desired to 
argue’ questions of principle on the 
Motion for going into Committee. He 
would suggest that that would be the 
proper stage at which to take any dis- 
cussion. 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, he had fuil reason 
to believe that not only the hon. Mem- 
ber for Morpeth (Mr. Burt), but also the 
hon. Member for the Wansbeck Divi- 
sion of Northumberland (Mr. Fenwick), 
and the hon. Member for Mid Durham 
(Mr. W. Crawford)—all Representatives 
of the miners—had been fully prepared 
and willing that the Bill should be read 
a second time without discussion to-day. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
some of the hon. Members whom the 
hon. Gentleman had just mentioned 
were the very Members whom he had 
consulted on that subject. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Three o’clock p.m. 
till Tuesday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 12th April, 1887. 


MINUTES.]}— Puntic Brtts—Second Reading — 
Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) [217] 
[Third Night}, debate further adjourned ; 
Glebe Lands Occupation (England)*® [162]; 
Christchurch (Southampton) Charter (Cor- 
rection of Error) * [209]. 

Committee—Report—Hyde Park Corner (New 
Streets) (re-comm.) * [213]. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 

Mr. SPEAKER addressed the House 
as followeth :— 

“T beg respectfully to make my acknow- 
ledgments to the House for the kind indulgence 
shown to me during my indisposition last week, 
and I also wish to express my thanks to the 
Chairman of Ways and Means for discharging 
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= 8 
NORFOLK COUNTY (NORTH WESTERN 
DIVISION). 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received from the Honour- 
able Sir Charles Edward Pollock, knight, 
and the Honourable Sir James Fitz- 
james Stephen, K.C.8.I., Justices of the 
High Court of Justice, and two of the 
Judges for the time being for the Trial 
of Election Petitions in England, a Cer- 
tificate and Report relating to the Elec- 
tion for Norfolk County (North Western 
Division) :— 

The Corrupt Practices Prevention Acts, 1854 
to 1883. 





To the Right Honourable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

We, the Honourable Sir Charles Edward Pol- 
lock, Knight, Baron of the Exchequer, and the 
Honourable Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Knight 
Commander of the Star of India, Justices of the 
High Court of Justice, and two of the Judges 
for the time being for the trial of Election Peti- 
tions in England, do hereby, in pursuance of the 
said Acts, certify that, upon the 5th day of 
April, 1887, we duly held a Court at the Royal 
Courts of Justice, Strand, London, for the trial 
of, and did try, the Parliamentary Election Peti- 
tion for the North Western Division of the 
County of Norfolk, which was presented on the 
17th day of February, 1887, wherein Joseph 
Arch, a Candidate at such Election, was the 
Petitioner, and Henry Cavendish Bentinck (com- 
monly called Lord Henry Cavendish Bentinck), 
also a Candidate at such Election, was the Re- 
spondent; which Petition alleged that such 
Election was held on the 9th day of July, 
1886, and that the said Henry Cavendish Ber- 
tinck was returned as being duly elected, and 
that, on or about the 19th day of January, 1887, 
the said Henry Cavendish Bentinck was guilty 
of the illegal practice of illegal payment in re- 
ference to the said Election, in respect of ex- 
penses on account of or in respect of the conduct 
or management of the said Election, which pay- 
ment was made contrary to the provisions of 
“The Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
Act, 1883,’’ and prayed that it might be deter- 
mined that the said Henry Cavendish Bentinck 
was disqualified to sit as a Member for the said 
Division, and that his election and seat might 
be declared void. 

We report that, at the conclusion of the said 
trial, we determined that the said Henry Caven- 
dish Bentinck is not disqualified to sit as a Mem- 
ber for the said Division, and we do hereby 
certify in writing such our determination to 


ou. 
. Dated this 5th day of April, 1887. 
C. E. Potrocx. 
J. F. Sreruen. 
And the said Certificate and Report 
were ordered to be entered in the 
Journals of this House. 
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QUESTIONS. 
— Gs 


INLAND FISHERIES-—-THE LOWER 
TRENT DISTRICT—EEL NETTINGS. 


Coronet EYRE (Lincolnshire, Gains- 
borough) asked the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, Whether, in view of 
the great destruction of scale or coarse 
fish, caused by eel and other netting in 
the Lower Trent district, the Board of 
Trade would cause inquiry to be made as 
to the best method to be adopted to pre- 
vent this destruction, and thus preserve 
the sport of angling, now threatened 
with extinction, to the inhabitants of 
that district ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry De 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth): The 
Board of Trade have already directed 
the Inspector of Fisheries to inquire 
into the matter referred to by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — AL- 


LEGED ARREST OF —~—— M‘NULTY, : 


CO. ROSCOMMON. 


Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is true that 
the house of a man named M‘Nulty, of 
French Park, County Roscommon, was 
broken into by Police Sergeant Watson 
and policemen acting under him; whe- 
ther M‘Nulty’s pockets were emptied by 
the police sergeant, and he himself as- 
saulted, arrested, and imprisoned ; whe- 
ther Police Sergeant Watson had any 
legal warrant for these acts, or whether 
he was acting under the verbal direc- 
tions of the honourable Mr. French, 
J.P., brother to Lord de Freyne; whe- 
ther M‘Nulty was prosecuted by the 
Crown for alleged participation in the 
Plan of Campaign on the estate of 
Lord de Freyne, and returned for 
trial by two stipendiary magistrates ; 
whether, when the case was brought 
under the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Attorney General before the Assizes, 
he directed the prosecution to be aban- 
doned ; whether civil proceedings have 
since been issued against the hon- 
ourable Mr. French and Police Ser- 
geant Watson by M‘Nulty, and notice 
served on them both; whether Police 
Sergeant Watson has been removed to 
another station; and, whether he has 
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any objection to state where Police 
Sergeant Watson is now stationed ? 
Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): These ques- 
tions have already been answered by the 
Attorney General for Ireland, and [ 
have nothing to add to what my right 
hon. and learned Friend has said. I am 
not aware whether any civil proceedings 
have been instituted against Mr. French. 
But if that is the fact it will afford good 
reason for declining to make any further 
communication on the subject. Sergeant 
Watson has returned to his station at 
Athlone, from which he has lately been 
temporarily absent on duty. 


THE EXCISE DEPARTMENT — PROSE- 
CUTIONS—* COMPROMISE FINES.” 
Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 

asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
What is the practice of the Excise 
authorities with respect to prosecutions 
by that Department of persons selling 
exciseable liquors on other than licensed 
premises, and the acceptance of what 
are called ‘‘ compromise fines” for such 
offences; whether, in the month of 
February last, several licensed grocers 
in Dundee and Broughty Ferry became 
liable to prosecution for such offences, 
and were compromised with privately, 
without being prosecuted, while another 
grocer who committed a similar offence 
was prosecuted; whether he is prepared 
to give the names of the parties com- 
promised with, to state the several 
amounts of their ‘‘compromise fines,” 
and explain at whose instance the Ex- 
cise authorities were induced to forego 
these prosecutions, and give any further 
particulars relating to these cases ; and, 
whether the practice of settling these 
offences secretly, by the acceptance of 
so-called ‘‘ compromise fines,” is to be 
continued ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster) : The 
Board of Inland Revenue are em- 
powered by law to accept a ‘‘compro- 
mise fine” where they think proper, in 
mitigation of any penalty incurred by 
the sale of exciseable liquors on other 
than licensed premises, or by any other 
offence against the Excise Laws. Four 
retailers of spirits (grocers) in Dundee 
and Broughty Ferry were reported, 
in the beginning of the year, for the 
offence of selling exciseable liquors on 
unlicensed premises. In three cases 
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compromise fines were accepted, and the 
fourth was referred to the magistrates 
for their decision. It is not desirable 
that the names of the parties compro- 
mised with, and the amount of their 
compromise fines, should be given. In 
the opinion of the Inland Revenue, the 
circumstances of each of the above cases 
warranted them in accepting compromise 
fines, and they were guided in their 
decisions solely by the merits of each 
case. Applications were received from 
each of the offenders in question, asking 
that compromise fines might be accepted. 
No such application was received in the 
fourth case. It is not desirable to with- 
draw from the Board of Inland Revenue 
the power granted to them by statute of 
accepting compromise fines in certain 
cases. 


NORTH SEA FISHERIES—DAMAGES TO 
THE DRIFT NET FISHERIES. 

Sm SAVILE CROSSLEY (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether he will state what 
steps Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose taking, in order to carry out the 
recommendations of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade to in- 
quire into the complaints of damage 
alleged to have been inflicted on the 
British Drift Net Fisheries in the North 
Sea ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tuz BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry Dz Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): Perhaps the 
hon. Baronet will allow me to answer 
the Question. I have to say that the 
Board of Trade will communicate with 
the Foreign Office with the view of 
their transmitting officially to the 
Belgian Government a copy of the Re- 
port. The Board of Trade hope that 
the Belgian Government may see fit to 
co-operate with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in order to give effect to the sugges- 
tions contained in it. 

Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK (Norfolk, 
E.), having pointed out the importance 
of this matter being urged on as quickly 
as possible, inasmuch as, he said, these 
unfortunate outrages would recommence 
in about four months’ time, asked, in 
the interests of the fishing industry, 
whether the hon. Gentleman urderstood 
that this was an affair of urgency ? 

Baroy HENRY DE WORMS: I 
hope the outrages will not be recom- 
menced at the time my hon. Friend 
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specifies; but I can assure him that 
the Board of Trade are so fully alive to 
the importance of the subject that, in 
fact, they are already in communication 
with the Foreign Office with reference 
to it. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — RE- 
TURN OF NAMES, DATE OF APPOINT- 
MENT, AND PREVIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
OF RESIDENT MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland a Question of which he 
had given him private Notice—namely, 
Whether, before the Second Reading of 
the Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) 
Bill, he would lay upon the Table a Re- 
turn showing the name of each Resident 
Magistrate in Ireland, the date of his 
appointment, and his previous occupa- 
tion, if any? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): A Return 
giving these and other details is in 
course of preparation, and as soon as 
it can be got ready, will be laid on the 
Table of the House. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—SUM- 
MONSES TO THE KILRUSH PETTY 
SESSIONS—CONSTABLE HOLMES. 


Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If his attention has been 
directed to a report in Zhe Kilrush 
Herald, County Clare, of 2nd April, of a 
case in which a Constable Holmes sum- 
moned Mr. Andrew Bourke, because 
his hound barked at the dog of Captain 
Welch, the Resident Magistrate; whe- 
ther Holmes so swore in Court; whe- 
ther Holmes, in conjunction with Head 
Constable Kennedy, summoned several 
other inhabitants of Kilrush on the 
same day; whether the cases were 
dismissed by the other four magis- 
trates, the Chairman (Captain Welch) 
alone dissenting; whether Holmes is 
a police recruit and Kennedy was 
only recently appointed to that station ; 
whether he is aware that these sum- 
monses have caused considerable irrita- 
tion in the district; and, whether he 
will cause an inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the case ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A.J. 
Baxrovr) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that Mr. Bourke was not sum- 
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moned for the reason alleged in the 
Question. He was summoned in com- 
mon with other persons who were 
charged with allowing dogs to be at 
large in Kilrush: The cases were dis- 
missed by four magistrates, who were 
not satisfied that the offence was proved, 
the Resident Magistrate dissenting from 
that opinion. Holmes has been a year 
and a-half in the service. Kennedy, the 
head constable, was only recently ap- 
pointed to Kilrush, and these officers ap- 
pear to have acted in the discharge of 
their duty. The summonses have not 
been the cause of irritation in the dis- 
trict, as the people were glad to have 
dangerous dogs kept off the streets. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—SEN- 
TENCE FOR SUCCESSIVE ASSAULTS 
—CASE OF ROBERT COMERFORD, OF 
BELFAST. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, seeing that 
sentence of six months’ imprisonment 
was the extreme punishment in England 
for several assaults committed on the 
same occasion, and that Robert Comer- 
ford, of Belfast, had now been im- 
prisoned for three months over that 
period, he would ask the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to exercise his prerogative and 
liberate the man? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): As the hon. 
Member is probably aware, it is not my 
function to advise the Lord Lieutenant 
as to his use of the prerogative of mercy ; 
but if either the prisoner or his friends 
present a Memorial to His Excellency 
I have no doubt it will be considered. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN asked, whether the 
state of the law was such that for a crime 
committed in Ireland 29 months’ im- 
prisonment would be given; whereas in 
England, for the same crime, only six 
months’ imprisonment could be given ? 


No reply. ] 





PARLIAMENT — PRIVILEGE— REFLEC- 
TIONS ON THE SPEAKER OF THIS 
HOUSE.—PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 

borne): I desire, Sir, with the leave of 

the House, to make a personal explana- 
tion with reference to a question which 
was raised on Monday week, when cer- 
tain expressions of mine were brought 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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the Speaker. 


under your notice. It will be in the 
recollection of the House that the right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for the 
Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) on that occasion called atten- 
tion to a speech which I was reported 
to have delivered out-of-doors, and, in 
the course of introducing the matter, 
the right hon. Gentleman used this ex- 
pression— 

**T have informed the hon. Member of my 

intention of putting this Question to you, and 
I do not understand that the hon. Member 
repudiates the substantial accuracy of that 
speech.” 
Now, Sir, in the first place, I wish to 
say that the right hon. Gentleman was 
not at all justified in making use of that 
expression. He simply gave me formal 
Notice, a few minutes before he intro- 
duced the matter, that he was going to 
bring it on. He showed me no report; 
he referred to no report; he did not ask 
me whether I admitted the accuracy of 
the report, or of any report; and when 
he introduced the subject to the House he 
did not quote from any report, so astogive 
me any idea of what the words he re- 
ferred to were. Therefore, as the indi- 
vidual whose conduct was called in 
question, I took the only course open 
tome. I had no time to examine any 
report, nor had I seen a single report of 
my speech in any newspaper. I had 
no intention, and I think no one would 
suggest that I was required, to express 
regret, or to make an apology, for words 
which I had never spoken, and which I 
never intended to speak. Therefore, 
under the circumstances, I used this 
form of expression, which will be in the 
recollection of the House— 

‘* Following upon that, I desire to say that 
if what Iam reported in The Times and other 
newspapers to have said should, on examina- 
tion, be found accurately to represent what I 
did say, and if it does appear that I in any way 
expressed myself in a manner calculated to re- 
flect upon you, Sir, as the occupant of the 
Chair, I should at once most humbly and most 
fully express my regret.”’ 

Now, Sir, I have since examined two 
reports, one in Zhe Zimes and the other 
in The Daily News, and what do I find ? 
I find that neither of these reports pro- 
fesses to be a verbatim report; neither 
is a full report, and neither is an accu- 
rate report; and I must say that it 
speaks volumes for the discrimination 
and fairness of both those papers that 
the very sentence of my speech which 
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would have protected me from the im- | 


utations and censures which have been 
Seaped upon me is diligently omitted 
from both reports. That sentence was at 
the very commencement of the remarks 
I made at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
and was in the following terms :— 

‘*T hope that no word will escape me that 

can be possibly construed as unworthily reflect- 
ing upon the S er, or as being unbecoming 
in me as a Member of Parliament.”’ 
I have asked several hon. Members who 
were present if they remember my 
having made use of the sentence, and 
they say that they do. This statement 
proves what I said last week, that I did 
not intend to make any personal attack 
on you, Sir; and I maintain that, asa 
matter of fact, I did not make one re- 
mark on your conduct for which I am 
liable to be cailed to account by this 
House. Although I should be very sorry 
to assume anything as to the somewhat 
erratic genius of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Sleaford Divi- 
sion of Lincolnshire, if he is the fair- 
minded gentleman I believe him to be, 
and have always supposed him to be, I 
think he will himself admit that had 
that particular and material sentence in 
my speech been reported, he would not 
have considered it necessary to call your 
attention, Sir, to what I said out-of- 
doors on the occasion in question. I 
rejoice, Sir, as every other hon. Member 
rejoices, to see you back in your place 
once more. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


densa jinaonnsic 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 
LAND) BILL.—[Brm 217.] 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [THIRD NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question | 5th April ], ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, being of opinion that the Bill, if 
it should become Law, will tend to increase 
disorder in Ireland, and to endanger the Union 
between that Country and the other parts of 
the Empire, declines to proceed further with 
the said Bill,’’—(Sir Bernhard Samuelson,) 


(IRE- 





—instead thereof. 
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Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hormes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, that, in the course of the 
debate, they had heard statements as to 
the history of Ireland, past and present. 
about Home Rule, about the Irish Land 
Question, and the relations between 
Trish landlords and tenants; about the 
85 Coercion Bills said to have been 
passed, and about the events of the 
years 1882 and 1869, and 1846 and 
1833 ; in fact, it would be impossible to 
imagine almost any subject connected 
with Ireland that had not been brought 
forward in some shape or form in the 
present debate, and yet it must strike 
anyone that there had been one remark- 
able omission from the topics treated of 
by hon. Members in the discussion of 
the Bill, and that was any distinct re- 
ference to the provisions of the Bill 
itself, or the character of the proposals 
which the Government had submitted to 
the House. No doubt, there had been, 
in the course of the discussion, a great 
many adjectives and epithets applied to 
the Bill. They had heard it called 
hateful, infamous, and tyrannical ; that 
it would crush out in Ireland everything 
like Constitutional liberty ; and that, if 
it were passed, the people would suffer 
greater despotism than the despotism of 
Warsaw. Those adjectives and epithets 
were, no doubt, very strong; but if they 
excepted two speeches at the very out- 
side made in the course of the debate, 
he could not find in the observations 
made by hon, Members opposite any 
evidence that they had read, much 
less carefully considered, the provisions 
of the Bill. It seemed to him that 
when the House was asked to affirm an 
Amendment of this character, nothing 
would be more relevant, nothing would 
be more important, than to look care- 
fully at the provisions of the measure 
against which it was directed, in 
order to see whether these provisions 
were of that terrible and un-Constitu- 
tional character which had been de- 
scribed by successive speakers. It was 


probably some such idea as this which 
was in the mind of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for South Hackney 
(Sir Charles Russell) when he addressed 
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the House. He told the House, in the 
course of his very able speech, that he 
had refrained from taking part in the 
debate until he had had an oppor- 
tunity of looking at what he called the 
textual provisions of the Bill. Having 
studied the Bill, his hon. and learned 
Friend had come to the conclusion that 
it exceeded in stringency all former 
Coercion Bills submitted to the House, 
and he based his opposition to the Bill, 
to a great extent, upon the character 
which he gave it. In the few observa- 
tions which he intended to make, he 
thought he would be contributing in the 
best way he could to the debate by 
taking into consideration the actual pro- 
posals the Government were making to 
the House, and to see how far those 
proposals justified the general language 
which had been applied to it by some 
hon. Gentlemen cpposite, and the spe- 
cific language which had been applied 
to it by his hon. and learned Friend. So 
far from accepting that description, he 
thought he would be able to satisfy the 
House that the provisions which they 
asked Parliament to make law were in 
themselves equitable and just; that the 
Amendments sought to be made in the 
Criminal Law in Ireland were fair and 
reasonable; that the Government had 
introduced ample safeguards to protect 
any person from injustice and oppression ; 
and that there was no reason why the 
Bill might not be extended or made law 
in any portion of Her Majesty’s Do- 
minions, without interfering in the 
slightest degree with Constitutional 
rights, or without infringing in any way 
public liberty. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour), in introducing the Bill, 
explained that the Government con- 
sidered that the Criminal Law in Ireland 
required to be amended in three direc- 
tions and for three purposes. Her 
Majesty’s Government. thought, in the 
first place, that it was necessary to make 
better provision for the detection of 
crime; secondly, for the punishment 
of crime when detected; and, thirdly, 
to so amend the Criminal Law as to 
check, and, if possible, put an end 
altogether to that system of inti- 
midation which admittedly existed in 
many parts of Ireland at the pre- 
sent time. Before referring to these 
three separate classes of amendments of 
the Criminal Law he would ask the 


Mr. Holmes 
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attention of the House to some observa- 
tions of his right hon. Friend which 
seemed to him to be very much overlooked 
by hon. Members who had criticized the 
Bill. At the opening of his speech the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary announced that it was not the view 
of the Government that these Amend- 
ments were required for the purpose of 
maintaining law and order in all Ireland. 
The Government pointed out that the 
state of Ireland in many parts was fairly 
satisfactory, but they called attention at 
the same time to the fact that a part of 
the country was very far from satis- 
factory, and that this was the reason 
why they introduced the Bill. He 
specified particular counties in Ireland— 
Galway, Mayo, Limerick, Clare, Kerry, 
and Cork; and his right hon. Friend 
said that as far as those counties were 
concerned they would be able to demon- 
strate to the House that there was such 
a disorganization of society, that law 
and order was so entirely set aside, that 
it was absolutely necessary, if the Go- 
vernment were to perform its first duty, 
to introduce some amendment in the 
existing law to remedy that state of 
affairs. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary relied, and the Govern- 
ment relied, most strongly upon the 
expressions of upinion by Her Majesty’s 
Judges delivered by them in those coun- 
ties he had specified during the last 
Spring Circuit. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site said the Government took the charges 
of four Judges in those particular coun- 
ties, but that they had entirely omitted 
the charges delivered by other Judges 
in other counties. The answer of the 
Government to that argument was that 
it was perfectly useless to refer to the 
charges of Judges delivered in other 
counties, of the state of crime or disorder 
in which they did not complain; but 
when the Government pointed to the 
particular portions of Ireland which 
were disturbed, and when they called 
attention to the statements of all 
the Judges who had visited those 
portions of the country, it seemed 
to him that the case was an immensely 
strong one, and he had not heard an 
answer made to it. Hoedid not mean 
to say that he had not heard an answer 
attempted. Hon. Members from Ireland 
had dealt with this matter in a charac- 
teristic fashion. When testimony was 
brought forward in connection with Ire, 
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land, hon. Gentlemen opposite had a 
simple way of dealing with it. They 
divided such testimony into two classes. 
One class was the testimony which in 
any way supported or tended in favour 
of the National League, its action, or 
its objects; and the person who bore 
that testimony was to receive the highest 
character. The other class of testimony 
was that which reflected on the National 
League and its objects. But this testi- 
mony was to be dealt with in another 
way; it was to be rejected, and the 
House was told that the witness was un- 
worthy of belief in any circumstances. 
That was a very easy method to adopt 
in a matter of this kind. But it some- 
times led to contradictory and unsatis- 
factory results; for it sometimes hap- 
pened that the same witness would on dif- 
ferent or even on the same occasion make 
statements, some of which would rather 
favour the views of the National League, 
and others which would beantagonistic to 
them. In the course of the debate the 
House had had an instance of this. One 
of the most important witnesses exa- 
mined before the Cowper Commission 
was Sir Redvers Buller. That officer 
gave some evidence with regard to the 
relations of landlord and tenant, and his 
view of those relations had been seized 
upon by hon. Members opposite ; but, at 
the same time, they found answers given 
by the same witness, in which he spoke 
in the strongest way regarding the 
intimidation exercised by the National 
League and the illegitimate character of 
that intimidation. In the one case the 
statements of this witness were received 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite with perfect 
reliance, while in the other they de- 
clared that the evidence was to be re- 
jected entirely, or only the smallest at- 
tention was to be paid toit. He sug- 
gested, on the other hand, that in deal- 
ing with the evidence of the same wit- 
ness they ought to consider that it was 
equally worthy of credit when it pointed 
in one direction or intheother. Then with 
regard to the action of the Irish Judges. 
The Irish Judges were placed in rather a 
peculiar position, for there was hardly 
one of them who had not been praised 
in one way or another by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and not one of them who 
had not been blamed. When Lord Chief 
Baron Palles went down to Sligo and 
held Assizes there, he found some irregu- 
larities in the constitution of the jury 
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panel, and declined to proceed with the 
trial of the prisoners with the panel so 
constituted. The Nationalist Press were 
loud in their praise of the Judge’s 
action, and declared that he was the one 
just Judge in Ireland. When, however, 
he directed a new panel to be struck, 
and when it was found that the prisoners 
who were tried before jurors taken 
from that panel were convicted, what 
was the result? The Nationalist Press 
turned round and attacked the Judge 
as severely as any Judge in Ireland 
had ever been attacked. He (Mr. 
Holmes) was, therefore, not at all 
surprised to hear Justices Johnson, 
O’Brien, Murphy, and Lawson attacked 
by hon. Members as persons whose 
statements on this subject could not 
be received. Because these matters 
have been reiterated again and again 
in that House there was some danger 
that it might be supposed by some per- 
sons not acquainted with Irish affairs 
that Irish Judges differ in some 
extraordinary way from English Judges 
—that they were political Judges or 
political partizans. Now, he had had 
the cpportunity of hearing and seeing 
the Irish Judges for the last 20 or 25 
years while engaged in the performance 
of their duty as administrators of the 
law, and he challenged any hon. Mem- 
ber, not by making a general allegation, 
but by adducing specific facts, to show 
that any particular Irish Judge had in- 
dulged in a political or partizan harangue 
from the Bench. He asked any hon. 
Member to call attention to any parti- 
cular passages in support of any imputa- 
tion. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
The Rules of the House do not permit it. 

Mr. HOLMES: The Irish Judges 
performed their duty as bonourably, as 
honestly, and as fairly as the Judges of 
this country. Five of them who had 
been mentioned were promoted by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone). He had no doubt 
that in selecting those Judges the right 
hon. Gentleman took care to select men 
of honour, of integrity, and of learning ; 
and having himself had the honour of 
practising before them, he could say 
that each of them answered to that de- 
scription. Each of those Judges had 
been chosen by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite from his own political 
followers. He was not blaming the 
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right hon. Gentleman for that; but each 
of those Judges, as far as they were 
politicians, had been supporters of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, and there was no reason 
to suppose that they had changed their 
opinions. But what object could men 
—placed in the position which those 
Judges occupied—have in misrepresent- 
ing the facts, or giving a false colour to 
the matters which came before them ? 
They were men placed beyond fear. 
They held their offices by the same 
tenure as the Judges in England, and 
they had the same freedom from all in- 
ducement to mis-state facts. As far as 
hon. and right hon. Members opposite 
were concerned, they had not made any 
charge of that character against the 
Irish Judges. He did not expect them 
to do so. The hon. Member for South 
Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce), indeed, said that 
the charges delivered by those Judges 
were not judicial utterances, but rhetori- 
cal ororatorical utterances. Well, what 
were the circumstances under which they 
were delivered ? The Judges had, under 
Her Majesty’s Commission, to go to the 
various counties of Ireland to deliver the 
gaols, and to inquire into the peace and 
order of those counties; for it was well 
known that the Commission under which 
they acted was wide in its terms. The 
Judges had the opportunity of hearing 
from every official of the county, who was 
bound to attend them, full information 
connected with the peace and order of 
that county. Not merely the Govern- 
ment officials, but the local officials at- 
tended the Courts, and supplied the 
Judges with such statistics as they re- 
quired; and if any persons had an 
opportunity of judging fully, fairly, and 
impartially as to the state of the county 
in regard to law and order, the Judges 
who went on their Circuits had that op- 
portunity. They addressed there the 
Grand Inquest of the county, who might 
not only find a bill of indictment against 
a particular criminal; but by ancient 
usage make a presentment in reference 
to any matter that affected the peace 
and order of the county; and, there- 
fore, there was nothing more legiti- 
mate than for the Judge in his charge 
to refer not only to the calendar be- 
fore him, but to the peace and order 
of the county. Accordingly they al- 
ways found that in that House those 
utterances of the Judges were received 
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with the most perfect confidence by any 
Government, and were relied upon by 
them in arriving at their conclusions. It 
had been pointed out that in 1881 the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had re- 
ferred to similar statements made by the 
Irish Judges, and especially by Lord 
Fitzgerald, in regard to the peace of 
parts of the South of Ireland, and had 
relied on them as grounds upon which 
to base the demand for legislation. The 
Judges had a large amount of informa- 
tion placed before them, and also an 
opportunity of carefully considering it 
before their charges were delivered. 
When Mr. Justice O’Brien delivered his 
charge to the Grand Jury at the last 
Kerry Grand Assizes he had a document 
before him which was not prepared by 
an official of the Crown ; but it was a most 
important document, prepared by one of 
the officials of the county—the secretary 
of the Grand Jury—and it embodied a 
plain statement of facts of a very startling 
and serious character. It purported 
to contain the list of applications for 
compensation for maliciousinjuries which 
were to be brought before the Kerry 
Grand Jury at the Spring Assizes of 
1887. Those applications for compen- 
sation for malicious injuries were mat- 
ters which received very careful con- 
sideration. They were considered at 
Presentment Sessions and also by the 
Grand Jury, and any ratepayer who com- 
plained could bring his complaint by 
way of appeal before the Judge himself, 
who heard it either with or without the 
assistance of a jury. Well, in the County 
of Kerry there were those applications 
for compensation for malicious injuries 
to the number of 86, and although they 
all knew that Ireland had been in a bad 
state in times past, and that Kerry had 
not been free from crime, he was in- 
formed that in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitants of County Kerry no such list 
of applications for compensation for 
malicious injuries had ever been pre- 
sented to the Grand Jury, or come be- 
fore the Presentment Sessions, as that to 
which he was now referring. Most of 
those applications passed through the 
three ordeals which he had mentioned. 
If that entire document were published 
it would be seen that there was hardly 
any form of malicious injury for which 
compensation could be claimed under 
Act of Parliament which was not to be 
found in that list. But he did not in- 
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tend to go through it fully. He found, 
for instance, that there were cases of a 
kind of crime which he supposed every- 
one would consider as about as foul a 
crime as could be committed—he meant 
the slaughter and mutilation of animals. 
He found in one township—Kilshenane 
—that Michael Ryan, on behalf of the 
Land Corporation of Ireland, claimed 
compensation by reason of a bullock, 
the property of that Corporation, having 
been maliciously driven off the lands of 
Cloughboola, and killed or otherwise 
destroyed, some time between the hours 
of half-past 6 on the evening of Sunday, 
the 22nd, and 5 o’clock on the morning 
of Monday, the 23rd of August, 1886. 
The same man had a bullock and a cow, 
the property of the same Corporation, 
maliciously killed, injured, or otherwise 
made away with or disposed of at the 
same place on the morning of Sunday, 
July 11th, 1886. Again, the same man 
had another bullock maliciously or 
wantonly driven off the lands of Clough- 
boola, and killed or otherwise destroyed, 
between 7 o’clock on Saturday evening 
and 5 in the morning of Sunday, Sep- 
tember 18th and 19th, 1886. Again, 
Thomas Hurley claimed compensation, 
on behalf of the Land Corporation of Ire- 
land, for two black bullocks, maliciously 
killed, destroyed, or otherwise made 
away with at Dromadabeg, some time 
between 6 o’clock in the evening of Satur- 
day, the 9th, and about 8 o’clock on the 
morning of Sunday, October 10th, 1886. 
In another case about 400 acres of game 
cover were maliciously or wantonly set 
fire to, burnt, and wholly destroyed at 
Glashnacree and Knockalough between 
10 and 11 o’clock in the morning of 
Wednesday, May 5, 1886. On looking 
through the list he found that some men, 
whom he should judge to be very poor 
men and in a humble position—had had 
their property injured in much the same 
way. John Keane had one ass, his 
property; maliciously stabbed and wholly 
estroyed at Ballinglanna on the night 
of Tuesday, October 12, 1886. James 
Keane had one cow (in calf) maliciously 
wounded and houghed at Aughacasla on 
the night of Saturday, the 22nd of May, 
1886. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): May last ? 
r. HOLMES: Yes. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Then, 
how is it that a case occurring in May 
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last came to be dealt with at the recent 
Spring Assizes ? 

Mr. HOLMES: In these cases, it is 
necessary to take some preliminary pro- 
ceedings. That list did not run down to 
the commencement of the March Assizes. 
There must be a preliminary application, 
and the period necessary for that inquiry 
covered, roughly speaking, about six 
weeks or two months. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Are these 
applications included in the Returns of 
offences ? 

Mr. HOLMES: Some were included, 
but others—such asthe burning of furze 
—were not. The houghing of cattle 
would be reported. Robert Knightley 
had a milch cow maliciously injured by 
having her foreleg broken at Killelton 
between 10 o’clock on Tuesday night, 
the 20th, and 8 in the morning of Wed- 
nesday, July 21, 1886. The same man 
had a sow pig maliciously injured by 
having her thigh broken between 9 and 
10 o’clock on the night of May 19 last. 
James Leary had a bull maliciously 
killed by being beaten over the heart 
with some blunt instrument at Meelick 
on Thursday, July 8, 1886. He sub- 
mitted that it was perfectly impossible to 
conceive stronger evidence in support of 
any Bill than that on which the Sven 
ment based this measure. What could 
be stronger than the charges delivered 
by the Judges te the Grand Juries ? So 
far as he could find, no attempt had 
been made seriously to meet that argu- 
ment. He (Mr. Holmes) now came to 
the only part of the case on the other 
side which he really desired to deal 
with. He referred to the comments 
which had been made as to the remedy 
which the Government proposed for the 
evils which confronted them, and he 
intended to show that all the proposi- 
tions which were embodied in their 
Bill were fair, reasonable, and moderate, 
and could not in the slightest degree 
interfere with Constitutional rights, or 
infringe public or individual liberty. 
The first matter was the necessity for 
+ the better provision for the detection of 
crime. Would any hon. Member say 
that there was not some necessity to 
amend the law in that respect? Oer- 
tainly, if any hon. Member entertained 
that view, he had not yet heard it ex- 

ressed. The hon. and learned Member 
or South Hackney admitted the neces- 
sity. He referred to the six counties 
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which were mentioned as specially dis- 
turbed, and in which, in 536 cases out of 
765 outrages reported, no persons were 
made amenable. The hon. and learned 
Member for South Hackney stated that 
no doubt this did seem to show that some 
provision for the better detection of 
crime was desirable, but that it was 
impossible to judge unless they knew 
the circumstances of the cases in which 
the persons were not made amenable. 
Well, he would add another figure. 
Of the cases not made amenable, in 
422 instances the persons who were in- 
jured positively declined to make any 
information on oath or give any in- 
formation whatever to enable the police 
to detect the guilty parties. His right 
hon. Friend called attention to that, 
and he referred to it now to impress on 
the House the startling fact that in the 
majority of the outrages the persons in- 
jured would not take the initial steps 
to bring the guilty persons to justice. 
When such a state of things existed, he 
held that it was absolutely necessary that 
some change must be made in the law 
for the purpose of obliging these persons 
to give the information which was re- 
quired for the purpose of punishing 
crime. There could not be any fairer 
provision than that which they had in- 
serted in the Bill for the purpose of 
enabling an inquiry to be held where a 
crime was committed, but where no spe- 
cific individual was charged with the 
crime. They had not heard from the 
hon. and learned Member for South 
Hackney any objection to that. The 
only objection he had heard to this pro- 
vision was that taken by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell), who said 
that a provision of this kind might be 
valuable when the state of the country 
was normal; but that in the present 
condition of Ireland it would cause all 
kinds of dissatisfaction and repugnance 
among the people, and would bring no 
benefit along with it. He stated that the 
detection of the Phoonix Park murderers 
was not due to this provision, but to the 
Manifesto denouncing it issued by him- 
self and his friends. The Phonix Park 
murder was committed early in May by 
the Invincibles, but the murderers did 
not leave Dublin. The hon. Member for 
Cork referred to the Manifesto which he 
issued ; but, while acquitting him of any 
desire to mislead the House, they knew 
very well that crime went on after it, 
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and that fresh crimes were plotted and 
executed. The conspirators went about 
as usual after the Manifesto, and they 
acted as openly as before, and it was 
not until the Crimes Act was putin force 
and evidence was taken in private that 
the criminals were brought to justice; 
and if that Act of 1882 did nothing more 
than that—if it contained only the clause 
which enabled the evidence to be taken 
which brought the criminals to justice— 
then he said it rendered invaluable ser- 
vice, as everyone in that House would 
admit. Having found in Ireland that 
crime was not detected, and that evi- 
dence was not given by those who could 
give evidence, he thought nothing could 
be more reasonable than for the Govern- 
ment to ask the House to enact provi- 
sions of this kind; and to say that such 
provisions wuuld interfere with liberty 
and Constitutional rights was utterly and 
perfectly absurd. The first time he heard 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian in that House was in 
July, 1885, when he recommended a 
provision of this kind. But the clause 
in this Bill contained precautions which 
were not in the Crimes Act. In regard 
to the provision for prior investigation, 
the Government were introducing greater 
safeguards than were introduced into 
former Bills. This provision could not 
be put in force except in the districts 
that would be proclaimed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, acting on the advice of his 
Chief Secretary. The evidence taken 
would be reduced to writing; a public 
record would be kept, and as for any 
improper questions which were put, the 
persons putting them would be held re- 
sponsible. No person giving evidence 
would have that evidence brought up 
against them, and for everything that 
was done the Attorney General would be 
directly responsible to that House. That 
was the first provision. He came next 
to the provision for the change of venue. 
The Government said that in certain 
parts of Ireland society was so disor- 
ganized that trial by jury had practically 
broken down. Was this denied? [An 
hon. Memser: Yes.}] He did not under- 
stand that it was denied by any hon. 
Member of that House. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: Yes.| It certainly was not denied 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
South Hackney, who criticized it, but 
did not dispute it. It had been said that 
cases had been quoted from counties 
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which were not disturbed —that the diffi- 
culties arose in districts which were not 
in an unsatisfactory state. Had the 
House forgotten this pregnant fact, that 
at the Spring Assizes in three counties— 
Clare, Limerick, and Kerry—after seve- 
ral cases had been tried or attempted to 
be tried, application was made to the 
Judges to postpone the remaining trials 
on the ground thatthe juries would not 
convict, and the Judges postponed the 
trials upon the ground that sufficient 
proof was forthcoming that it was impos- 
sible to obtain just verdicts from the jury? 
It was said that when the business at 
the Assizes for one county had been too 
great to be disposed of in the time al- 
lowed for those Assizes, the Judge had 
been so anxious to get to the adjoining 
county at the appointed time that in de- 
fiance of law and justice he had adjourned 
the cases. But this statement of the case 
was really too much for anyone to ac- 
cept; for if the ordinary period of the 
Assizes were not sufficient for the busi- 
ness, it was the duty of the Judge to 
adjourn the Assizes, so as to dispose 
of the remaining undisposed cases. 
The real grounds for the adjourn- 
ment were stated in open Court, and it 
would be impossible to lay a stronger 
foundation for the proceeding. He ad- 
mitted that there were many juries who 
were not in sympathy with law, but were 
in sympathy with criminals, and who 
would prefer that they should escape 
apart from any difficulty in thelaw. But 
what law was it that these juries were 
not in sympathy with? This Bill did 
not deal with the law of landlord and 
tenant, with the law of contracts or of 
civil rights, but it dealt with the 
Criminal Law, which was identical in 
every particular with the Criminal Law 
of Great Britain—and, indeed, of every 
civilized country. What an absurdity 
it was to say that crime had not been 
punished because men were not in 
sympathy with the Criminal Law, when 
that law was such as was found to be 
suitable to the condition of every civi- 
lized country. If there was this want of 
sympathy on the part of jurors with 
the ordinary Criminal Law, then an effort 
must be made, if trial by jury was to be 
continued, to get juries who were in 
sympathy with the law. While ad- 
mitting that a great number of jurors 
were not in sympathy with the law, and 
even that some were in sympathy with 
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crime, he must affirm that many were 
actuated not so much by sympathy as 
by fear of consequences. If you found 
that in parts of Ireland juries would not 
do their duty, whether it was from 
sympathy or from fear, was it not better 
to make provision for trying cases where 
juries would be free from sympathy 
with the accused or the fear of conse- 
quences? The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Hackney said that it might be 
necessary to change the venue, and that 
that could be done now. But if the 
ordinary law were sufficient for the 
purpose why did not the right hon. 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) in 1882 have recourse to it, 
instead of introducing special provisions 
for the change of venue? The answer 
was that the ordinary provisions by 
which the venue could be changed were 
so cumbersome and so intricate as to be 
practically useless. The laws of England 
and of Ireland were the same in this re- 
spect, except that in Ireland there was 
no law corresponding to Palmer’s Act 
in England, and change of venue under 
the ordinary existing provisions was out 
of the question. Therefore the right 
hon. Member for Derby found in 1882, 
as the present Government found now, 
that the law must be amended in some 
particulars. Scotland would always 
bear comparison as regarded the law- 
fulness and the well-ordered and law- 
abiding conduct of its inhabitants with 
the rest of the United Kingdom, and 
from time immemorial the Lord Advo- 
cate had had power to order that 
criminal cases arising in any part of 
Scotland should be tried in Edinburgh 
by an Edinburgh jury. Then in civil 
actions in this country, while it had been 
held from early times that it was neces- 
sary that they should be tried where the 
cause of action arose, when that require- 
ment was not convenient it had been got 
rid of and a plaintiff had been allowed 
to lay the venue where he liked, and a 
defendant to change it if he desired to 
do so and could show any reasonable 
grounds for suggesting that the action 
would not be fairly and properly tried 
at the place chosen by the plaintiff. 
Recognizing the fairness of these 


analogies, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby suggested that the 
changes he made in 1882 would be 
valuable as permanent provisions for 
Ireland. The hon. and learned Member 
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for Hackney didnot challenge in any way 
the provision of the Bill that, if applica- 
tion were made, the High Court might 
order trials by special juries, thussecuring 
a certain amount of education and in- 
telligence in the jury. Accordingly the 
Government, mitigating the provisions 
of the Act of 1882, proposed that the 
Attorney General should have the right 
to nominate the county where a trial 
should take place, but if the accused 
could show just cause why the trial 
should not take place where the Attorney 
General elected, it lay with the Court 
to decide where the trial should take 
place. Could any provision be more 
fair? Ifit were not fair, what adjective 
could be applied to the Act of 1882? 
The other provision, to which he failed 
to see how exception could be taken, had 
reference to special jurors. This pro- 
vision was not only fair, but such that if 
it were not what was called a ‘‘ Coercion 
Bill,” hon. Gentlemen discussing it in a 
private room would admit its reasonable- 
ness. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, writing on 
the 30th of October, 1886, said what his 
Government proposed when the Crimes 
Act expired was, not absolutely to re- 
enact the clauses with reference to special 
jurors, change of venue, and Boycotting, 
but that the Viceroy should have the 
power to put them in force together or 
separately, as he saw fit. The present 
Bill adopted the suggestion that the 
Viceroy should put those provisions in 
force, but the Government had intro- 
duced safeguards not in the Act of 
1882, rendering it impossible for any- 
one to suggest that they could be used 
oppressively by any Minister, as the 
Court could take the matter out of the 
Attorney General’s hands if it thought 
fit. He was aware that the provision 
for the change of venue out of Ireland 
altogether had been criticized on all sides 
of the House; but, whatever other 
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vided by the Bill—subject to the control 
of the Court and the certificate of the 
two principal Law Officers—that such 
cases might be brought to some part of 
England for trial if there were grounds 
for believing that they would be more 
fairly, justly, and equitably tried in this 
country. Only one objection had been 
made to this proposal. It was that it 
would excite for the criminals—{ Mr. M. 
J. Kenny: Why criminals ?—prisoners. | 
—well, prisoners charged with crimes— 
a degree of sympathy 

Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.): Every 
man appears to be acriminal in Ireland. 

Mr. HOLMES: And that this 
sympathy would raise them to the posi- 
tion of political martyrs. He doubted 
that, but if it were so, surely that would 
not be unfair to the prisoners themselves, 
because it would tell in their favour, 
and they would have a better chance of 
escaping. He believed that English- 
men would try these cases justly and 
fairly. Personally, he hoped it would 
not be necessary to have frequent resort 
to the provision for removing cases to 
England; still he believed there were 
eases in which it would be absolutely 
necessary in order to secure a fair trial. 
He (Mr. Holmes) believed himself 
that the other provisions in the Bill 
would probably be sufficient, but he 
considered the power taken in the Bill 
to be absolutely necessary. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
in 1882, when proposing special juries 
and change of venue, also submitted as 
an alternative proposal trial by three 
Judges. Some of the Irish Judges had 
been denounced by Irish Members 
below the Gangway as political Judges, 
and therefore trial by Judges might not 
be acceptable to them. Still, it seemed 
| necessary to the Government that they 
| should have an alternative proposal for 
| cases in which Irish juries could not be 
| trusted to do justice, and that proposal 














objections might have been raised to it, | was to remove the trials to England. 
he had not heard any objection based | Her Majesty’s Government thought 
upon the allegation that it would be un- | better not to deprive the prisoners of 
fair or unjust to a prisoner. English | trial by jury, but to enable the trial to 
Members were satisfied with the ad- | take place where there would be no fear 
ministration of criminal justice in Eng- | on the part of the jurors or any sym- 
land, and hon. Members for Irish con- | pathy with crime, and where it was ad- 
stituencies had often said they wished | mitted by hon. Members below the 
that prisoners should be tried in Ireland, | Gangway opposite that justice would be 
exactly as they were in England. Well, done. What was there in that provision 
in a certain class of cases which could , which could remind any hon. Member 
not be considered political it was pro- of Russian despotism in Warsaw ? 
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From the criticisms made upon the pro- 
visions of the Bill relating to summary 
jurisdiction it might be supposed that 
summary jurisdiction had never been 
heard of in England or Ireland at all. 
Surely hon.Members must be aware that 
a vast number of crimes were punishable 
summarily both in Ireland and in 
England ; and the tendency of modern 
legislation had been greatly to increase 
the number of offences that could be 
summarily disposed of by fine or im- 
prisonment. As far as he could gather 
from hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way opposite, they did not object so 
much to summary jurisdiction as to the 
character of the men who were to 
exercise it. But he would ask hon. 
Members to bear in mind who were the 
magistrates that at present exercised 
summary jurisdiction in Ireland. Ac- 
cording to his recollection, in every 
single measure which had given sum- 
mary jurisdiction that jurisdiction had 
been given to the ordinary Justices of 
Peace, men whom hon. Members opposite 
had denounced as belonging to the land- 
lordclass and as being against the people. 
Now the Government, in this Bill, had 
made a change in this respect; and the 
change they had made was that they 
had not left it to unpaid men, who might 
allow their feelings and prejudices to 
carry them away, but that, following 
the example given by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite in his Bill, they 
had vested the power in the Resident 
Magistrates, who were directly respon- 
sible to the Government, as the Govern- 
ment were directly responsible to this 
House. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” ] It was 
the custom of hon. Members opposite 
to denounce these Resident Magistrates; 
but there were in the House several very 
distinguished Members who had been 
directly connected with the government 
of Ireland, including the right hon. 
Members for the Stirling Burghs (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) and Newcastle- 
‘upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley), and none 
of the attacks that had been made upon 
the Resident Magistrates had come from 
them, and none would come from them, 
because they knew the characters of 
those men and the manner of their 
selection and appointment. The hon. 
Member for the Harbour Division of 
Dublin (Mr. T. C. Harrington) amused 
the House very much by reading a 


number of letters which he said he had } 
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bought at an auction, containing appli- 
cations to the Lord Lieutenant of the 
day for the place of Resident Magis- 
trate. The Government had made in- 
quiries into every one of those cases, 
and not in one single instance did the 
applicant whose letter was read by the 
hon. Member obtain an appointment. 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): What about Mr. Fitzgerald ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Me. HOLMES: He was not ap- 
pointed. He (Mr. Holmes) had with 
regret heard it stated in the House that 
the Resident Magistrates in Ireland were 
ordered and directed and interfered with 
in the discharge of their official duties 
by the Castle. He emphatically denied 
the truth of the statement. He appealed 
to right hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
had held office in Ireland to confirm 
him when he said—as he did with con- 
fidence—that such a thing as a direction 
given from Dublin Castle to a Resident 
Magistrate in reference to a judicial 
decision was wholly unknown, and also 
that the dismissal of a Resident Magis- 
trate because of judicial decisions was 
also wholly unknown. On the contrary, 
the greatest care had always been taken 
to keep the judicial duties of the Resi- 
dent Magistrate distinct from the duties 
of the Executive, and to insure that the 
magistrates should not be interfered 
with in any way or in the smallest 
degree in the discharge of their judicial 
functions. With regard to the exten- 
sion of summary jurisdiction given by 
the Bill, he contended that it was a rea- 
sonable extension, and said that every 
reasonable safeguard had been taken 
against abuse or unfairness in the exer- 
cise of the power. Among the offences 
to be dealt with under those provisions 
was unlawful assembly, which was now 
of frequent occurrence. It was well that 
that class of offence should be dealt with 
summarily, probably by short sentences, 
and a similar provision was to be found 
in the Act of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby. Assaulting a 
constable or obstructing a Sheriff or his 
officer was another offence to be dealt 
with summarily. Obstructing a con- 
stable in England was punishable by 
summary jurisdiction, and he maintained 
that it was only reasonable to apply the 

rovision to the case of obstructing a 
Sheriff's officer in Ireland as well as to 
With reference 
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to the provisions which dealt with in- 
timidation and Boycotting, he might 
point out that the principal one had been 
taken from the Bill of 1882. He would 
now say a word or two about the pro- 
visions of the Bill relating to dangerous 
societies or associations. [ An hon. Mem- 
BER : The Whiteboy Acts.] With regard 
to the Whiteboy Acts, the provisions 
would be laid upon the Table of the 
House to-night by his right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and hon. 
Members would have an opportunity of 
reading them, and they would find that 
there was not one of the Whiteboy 
offences dealt with by them which was 
not at present a crime in England. He 
admitted that in times past very serious 
punishments were attached to them in 
Ireland, but a great many of those 
punishments had been repealed. What 
the Government had done was simply to 
take the offences referred to, which were 
offences not only in Ireland, but in Eng- 
land also, and include them under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Clauses, and the 
House would see when it read the 
Acts that those offences were most 
reasonable cases for summary juris- 
diction. As to the power given by 
the Bill for the proclamation of 
dangerous societies, he admitted that 
there was no precedent for their pro- 
vision regarding the proclamation of 
dangerous associations, but there was a 
precedent for far more stringent powers 
in the measure introduced in 1881, and 
in that introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby. 
Under the former measure the Lord 
Lieutenant could by a warrant under 
his hand direct any man to be arrested, 
whether he belonged to a dangerous 
society or not, and the 9th section 
of the latter Act declared that every 
person who was known to be a member 
of an unlawful association or took part 
in it would be guilty of an offence against 
the Act and should be amenable to sum- 
mary punishment. The proclamation 
of a dangerous society by the Lord 
Lieutenant under this Bill would be 
subject to a double provision for the 
protection of the subject, for after it 
was issued it would be placed before the 
House, and hon. Members would have 
the opportunity of fully examining it, 
and the responsible officer of the Govern- 
ment in this House would have to defend 
it. The hon. and learned Member for 
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South Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) suggested 
that the Government should describe by 
name in the Bill the dangerous associa- 
tion, and should declare that association 
to be unlawful. But there was one 
objection to that. A name could be very 
easily changed in a day; and if they 
proclaimed an association to-day they 
would find in apostolical succession an- 
other association following it. More- 
over, a particular association might be 
harmless in one part of the country, 
while in other parts it might be used for 
the purposes described in the Bill. It 
was only where an association acted in 
the way indicated in the Bill that it 
would become the subject of proclama- 
tion, and the proclamation itself would 
be subject to the control of Parliament. 
As he had trespassed so long on the 
attention of the House there was only 
one subject more to which he would 
refer: A charge was brought against 
the Bill that it differed from other Bills 
of the kind in being a perpetual measure. 
In his opinion—and, he believed, in the 
opinion of many—the great misfortune 
of past measures for reforming the 
Criminal Law in Ireland was that those 
measures were not what was termed per- 
petual. What was the justification of 
such a measure? It was that it was 
necessary for amending the Criminal 
Law, and therefore it ought to continue 
in force as long as the necessity for the 
measure existed. Did any man possess 
such gifts of prophecy as to be able to say 
how long such an Act might be neces- 
sary? But there was no such thing, in 
the proper sense of the word, as a per- 
petual Act of Parliament. Every Act 
of Parliament should continue as long 
as the necessity for it existed, and every 
Act of Parliament could be repealed, and 
ought to be repealed, when the necessity 
for it existed no longer. That was the 
measure of the continuance of a Statute. 
This Bill would be perpetual as long as 
Parliament wished it to continue in 
force; it would cease to be perpetual as. 
soon as Parliament wished to repeal it. 
Although it might suit the exigencies of 
Party to apply an offensive term to this 
Bill and call it a measure of coercion, he 
thought when it was looked at carefully 
and properly it would be found that such 
an epithet was not applicable; and if 
that were so, what became of the stric- 
tures made upon the measure in the 
course of the debate ? Those strictures 
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had certainly not been properly directed 
against the measure and the remedy 
which the Government had brought for- 
ward, and the more the matter was con- 
sidered by the people of this country 
and by the House, the more it would be 
seen that what the Government proposed 
was a fair, just, and reasonable method 
in the circumstances of the case in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, he intended to oppose the second 
reading of the Bill, and to support the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend. But he 
thought he ought to make three admis- 
sions. The first admission was that some 
of the minor clauses of the Bill, provided 
the measure was to become part of the 
general law of the country, were not ob- 
jectionable. His second admission was 
that he agreed with many who t hought 
that there was much in the state of Ire- 
land for some time past which they ought 
to deplore; and, for his part, he could 
not assent to a great deal which had 
been done in connection with the Plan 
of Campaign. But in making that ad- 
mission he was bound to remind the 
House that the state of things in Ireland 
to which objection was taken arose, in 
his judgment, and in the judgment of 
many others, out of the unfortunate and 
peremptory rejection of the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
last Session—a Bill rejected on grounds 
now to a great extent admitted to be 
worthless, and which, if it had been read 
a second time and allowed to go into 
Committee, would have prevented many 
of the unfortunate results which they had 
seen during the last few months. There- 
fore, although two blacks did not make 
a white, he could not assent to the 
doctrine that all which had happened 
in Ireland during the last year in oppo- 
sition to the law was due to the Irish 
themselves, for much of it was owing 
to the unwise action of that House. 
Then, thirdly, he would admit that 
there had been in Ireland a certain, 
although inconsiderable, increase of 
crime during the last year which was 
to be deplored. But, he would ask, 
what increase of crime had the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland shown 
to the House to-night which justified 
the provisions of this Bill? The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman produced a 
great effect by showing the number of 
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applications for compensation which had 
been made in Kerry at the last Spring 
Assizes, stating that, especially as re- 
garded the damage done to cattle, they 
amounted to 86. The House, however, 
had on the Table a Return which gave 
some information on that subject. He 
held in his hand the Return of the 
number of outrages reported to the 
Constabulary during the last two quar- 
ters of the year, not for Kerry only, 
but for the whole of Ireland. The 
total number of injuries to cattle for all 
Ireland during the third quarter of last 
year was 27, and in the fourth quarter 
9; so that in the six months from 
July to December the total number in 
all Ireland of cases of killing, cutting, 
or maiming cattle was 36. But how 
many of these were in Kerry? In the 
third quarter, from July to the end of 
September, the number was 5, and in 
the fourth quarter it was ‘‘nil.’”” Those 
were the Returns which he had to set 
against the formidable figures quoted 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would, of course, lay before 
the House the Paper he had read, and 
would enable them, he (Mr. Childers) 
hoped, before the Division, to verify his 
remarkable figures. They would then 
be able to ascertain how the Constabu- 
lary had been so entirely at fault as to 
report only five cases. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Homes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he did not wish to convey 
to the House that the whole of the 86 
eases referred to outrages on cattle. 
What he intended to say was that there 
were 86 malicious outrages, but he would 
only quote the cases which referred to 
cattle. He would, however, lay the 
Paper upon the Table, and he thought 
it would show that he had been correct. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s explana- 
tion was quite fair as far as it went; but 
he would remind him that he had quoted 
no case except that of cattle. 

Mr. HOLMES: I confined myself to 
cattle. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had a fur- 
ther admission to make, and that was 
that in former Parliaments he had sup- 

orted, not, he thought, by speech, but 
y vote, Coercion Bills for Ireland; and 
therefore he was open to the charge of in- 
consistency in opposing, as he meant to 
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do, this Bill as a whole. But he was 
hound to say that of those Gentlemen 
whom he saw sitting opposite on the 
Front Bench, he did not think anyone 
could throw that charge in his teeth, 
unless it were the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Sleaford Division 
of Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). He be- 
lieved, also, that no less than 90 Gen- 
tlemen now sitting on the opposite side 
of the House had, at the General Elec- 
tion of 1885, and a good many in 
1886, gone to their constituents with the 
ery of ‘‘No coercion.” ‘‘ No coercion” 
was the principal plank in their platform 
at that time, and, having regard to this 
fact, it certainly did not lie with the 
Party opposite to speak of inconsistency. 
Lord Salisbury himself, shortly before 
the Election, made a clear statement of 
his views. Speaking in October, 1885, 
he said— 

‘*You have passed an Act of Parliament, 
giving, with unexampled abundance and free- 
dom, supreme power to the great mass of the 
Irish people. To my mind, the renewal of 
exceptional legislation against a population 
whom you had treated legislatively with this 
marked confidence would be a gross inconsist- 
ency. The only result would be to produce so 
intense an exasperation among the Irish people 
as would have caused ten times more evil, ten 
times more resistance to the law, than your 
Crimes Act could possibly have availed to 
check.”’ 

The noble Marquess was not the only 
Member of the Party opposite who gave 
very clear reasons for refusing to re- 
enact the Ooercion Bill. The noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) said that his 
me would be to “conciliate by equal 
aws our Irish brethren.” The right 
hou. Baronet, whose absence they all 
regretted—the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland—said he was in favour of 
‘* equal laws steadfastly upheld in Ire- 
land by a just and sympathetic Govern- 
ment.”’ Some days later, in November, 
1885, Lord Salisbury declared that ‘‘ the 
experiment of relying in Ireland on the 
ordinary law has been decidedly a suc- 
cess,’’ and the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington about the same 
time said that ‘‘the decision had been 
abundantly justified,” and that the 
‘* Boycotting which had occurred would 
not warrant the abridgment of Con- 
stitutional liberty.”” While referring to 
those statements, he should like to point 
out a very pointed contradiction between 
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the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Lord Salisbury. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had recently stated that 
Boycotting increased threefold imme- 
diately on the expiration of the Crimes 
Act in August, 1885; and he said that 
that was proved by the figures of the 
quarter to the end of September, 1885 ; 
but that was diametrically opposed to 
what Lord Salisbury said on the 7th 
of October, 1885—namely— 


“T have seen it stated that the Crimes Act 
diminished Boycotting. It is not true. I have 
had a Return of all the outrages in September, 
during which the Act was not in existence, and 
outrages were considerably fewer than in August, 
when the Act was in existence.”’ 


He hoped, sooner or later, that that 
curious and grave difference of opinion 
between the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the Prime Minister upon the 
same statistics would be cleared up. But 
there were other grounds for opposition 
to this Bill besides the inconsistency of 
the supporters of the Government. The 
present Bill differed from all previous 
Bills of the kind in this—that it was 
opposed by five-sixths of the Represen- 
tatives of Ireland. He doubted whe- 
ther, on the occasion of any previous 
Crimes Bill, half the Irish Members had 
opposed it. In fact, he could find no 
Division in which above 45 out of 105 
were in the minority. It was also practi- 
cally admitted that there was no great 
increase of crime. There was a third 
objection which, to his mind, was very 
strong indeed, and that was that this 
Bill made a permanent change in the 
law. This was not a temporary ex- 
pedient to meet an exceptional state of 
things. There had been cases in which 
it had been possible to justify temporarily 
extreme remedies for extreme diseases ; 
but this was a Bill to permanently alter 
the Criminal Law of Ireland, and make 
it essentially different from the Criminal 
Law administered in England. The 
doctrine which had been put forward as 
specially justifying the Union was that 
there ought to be identity of laws with 
England. One of Mr. Pitt’s chief argu- 
ments in favour of the Act of Union, 
besides its military necessity, was that 
it would insure the same laws for the 
two countries. He urged this not once 
but frequently, and it had great in- 
fluence on the Parliament of England. 
He had often heard, when he was a 
young Member, Mr. Whiteside point 
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out that those who wished to maintain 
the Union ought to insist on identical 
laws for the two countries. In 1819, 
when Lord Sidmouth introduced the 
Six Acts, notwithstanding that he had 
an enormous Tory majority, he told the 
House of Commons that though he 
should like to make the two principal 
Acts permanent, yet that it would be so 
inconsistent with Constitutional prin- 
ciples that Acts levelled at a special out- 
burst of crime and violence should be 
permanent that he dared not propose 
this. Lord Grey, in 1833, introduced 
in the House of Lords a Coercion Bill 
which, in some particulars, was even 
more stringent than the present mea- 
sure, and he supported it by saying 
that ‘‘a free Government might, when 
the safety of the State was concerned, 
suspend for a time, but only for a time, 
the ordinary law.” The proposal to 
make this Bill permanent was, there- 
fore, an infraction of Constitutional 
principles which he hoped the House 
would not countenance. But even if 
this were only to be a temporary mea- 
sure, there were very grave objections to 
parts of it, as an examination of its de- 
tails would show. In the first place, 
power was given to any single magistrate 
to examine witnesses as to any offence 
committed, although no person stood 
charged. The justification advanced for 
this provision was that it existed in a 
certain sense in the Scottish law, and 
also in the French law and the law of 
other countries. Presuming there was 
some argument for this proposal, let 
them see who the magistrate was who 
was to have this power. The result of 
the Bill really was that any Resident 
Magistrate, however ignorant of law he 
might be, would have this power of 
taking evidence, for the Resident Magis- 
trate, under this section, was not bound 
to satisfy the Lord Lieutenant of his 
legal knowledge, as under Section 12. 
In Scotland the only persons who had 
this power were trained lawyers, who 
had experience in the Law of Evidence. 
{Mr. A. J. Batrour dissented.} He 
observed the Chief Secretary shake his 
head. Probably he referred to the exa- 
mination of Mr. Butler in The Heart of 
Mid Lothian — an examination which 
certainly was not very favourable, if it 
was a fair specimen of the practice, to 
this provision. That may have been a 
fair sample of the proceedings of that 
time; but at present it was not so, and 
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those who conducted those examina. 
tions in Scotland were trained and ex- 
perienced lawyers. The same was the 
case in foreign countries, as any reader 
of causes célébres would know. In France 
the magistrate who made these inquiries 
was undoubtedly one of the most ex- 
perienced and trained officials, and these 
examinations were conducted with extra- 
ordinary care. There was no such pro- 
vision in this Bill, under which the in- 
quiry might be conducted by a person 
who was absolutely ignorant of the law ; 
and, in contradistinction to the Scotch 
practice, any such witness might be 
charged afterwards, although his own 
evidence could not be used against him. 
There was another special objection to 
this provision, urged by Lord Carnar- 
von, who said in the House of Lords in 
1885 that if such a provision were per- 
manent it would be necessary to make 
it of general and universal application, 
and not confine it to certain districts. 
He passed to the proposals for summary 
jurisdiction. He admitted that some 
classes of assault now going to a Judge 
and jury might, perhaps, go to two 
magistrates if this change were made 
for the whole Kingdom. But from what 
they knew of the Whiteboy Acts, it 
seemed to him it would be a most mon- 
strous thing that a person should be 
convicted under the provisions of those 
Acts by two magistrates. Those Acts con- 
tained most tyrannical and extreme pro- 
visions. Again, there was one particular 
class of offences as to which the fullest 
reasons should be given before they 
entrusted two magistrates with juris- 
diction in regard to them. That was the 
class of offences comprised in the word 
“conspiracy.” He never heard two 
lawyers agree as to what conspiracy 
really was. All lawyers admitted that 
it denoted an offence to which it was im- 
possible to ascribe any but the vaguest 
limits, and that the right definition, 
in many instances, must depend, to a 
very great extent, on the acumen and 
care of the learned Judge who tried the 
case. Fancy giving magistrates power 
to deal with so shadowy an offence! 
There was another provision which 
would require great care on the part of 
the House. Summary jurisdiction was 
to be granted to a magistrate in cases 


‘‘ Where any person by word or act incites, 
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son to do any of the offences before men- 
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That covered almost every possible 
writing in a newspaper, or a letter in 
favour of combination against excessive 
rents. He could not conceive anything 
more dangerous than that the liberties 
of the people should depend on the 
interpretation which two magistrates 
might put upon such words ; and on that 
point he thought they were bound to 
have, sooner or later, explanations from 
the Government. He would pass to 
another important provision of the Bill. 
It was curious that the words of the Bill 
as to the change of venue from one 
county in Ireland to another were not 
the same as the words in the Act of 
1882. Under the clause now proposed, 
it would be competent for the Attorney 
General to bring a Catholic peasant 
from Cork or Kerry before a jury of 
Protestants in Uister, on the ground 
not that he would not have in 
Kerry or Cork a “fair and impartial” 
trial, but that a “fairer and more im- 
partial” trial would thus be secured. 
What did these words mean? Could 
anyone doubt that they meant a trial 
by a larger proportion of Protestants ? 
He should much prefer the re-enact- 
ment of the words of the Change of 
Venue (Ireland) Act, 1833— 


“Tt shall be lawful for His Majesty’s Court 
of King’s Bench, upon the application of His 
Majesty's Attorney General, or upon the peti- 
tion of any prosecutor, prisoner, or traverser, 
such application or petition being verified by 
affidavits showing that an impartial trial can- 
not be had in the county, to make order that 
the person named in the indictment shall be 
tried by the jury of any adjoining county or 
by a jury of the City of Dublin.” 


The clause dealing with the change of 
venue to England was, in his opinion, a 
most extraordinary one. Imagine any 
Irish Roman Catholic prisoner being 
brought to Liverpool, and tried by a 
jury of Lancashire Orangemen ? Where 
had the Chief Secretary found a pre- 
cedent for this proposal? Had he 
found it in the unfortunate attempt 
which was made before the American 
War of Independence to remove cases 
from America into English Courts ?—an 
enactment denounced by Burke with 
all the force of his eloquence. Was 
the origin to be found in Cromwell’s 
Act of Union with Scotland, under 
which he sent English Judges in 1552 
o go Circuit in Scotland? Or was it 
in Mr. Grenville’s Act, which took 
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away, in America, the trial of Revenue 
cases from a Judge and jury, and gave 
it to a British Court of Vice Admiralty, 
one of the first causes, according to Mr. 
O’Connell, of the loss of the Colonies ? 
But, whatever its origin, he strongly 
protested against it as being the very 
worst provision in the Bill. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General for Ireland had said 
that the Bill was so good that it might 
be applied with advantage to any part 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions. But he( Mr. 
Childers) asked any hon. Member of the 
House what would be the effect of a Bill 
which should enable the Government to 
send English prisoners for trial wherever 
they thought fit? What would have 
been the effect, in the days when certain 
of our Possessions in France returned 
Members to that House, of a proposal to 
try in England prisoners from our Pos- 
sessions in France, or English prisoners 
in France? About 30 or 40 years ago, 
even in the case of a small Possession, 
when it was attempted to try a Jersey- 
man in this country, there was such an 
outcry that the Government had to 
abandon the idea ignominiously, and 
the Jerseyman was sent back to be 
tried in his own island. In this clause 
the Government seemed entirely to have 
ignored the existence of national feeling ; 
for if he read Clause 15 aright they 
actually desired to enact that the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Irish Privy Council 
—they knew what sort of a body that was 
—should have power to regulate the pro- 
ceedingsof the English Courts in the trial 
of prisoners from Ireland. He earnestly 
hoped the Government did not intend to 
be guilty of so flagrant a disregard of 
first principles as to insist on these pro- 
posals. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Roxburgh (Mr. A. R. 
D. Elliot) was conscious of the un- 
popularity of these proposals, and sug- 
gested that in cases of disagreement by 
the jury the prisoner should be tried by 
a Commission of three Judges. The 
effect of such a course would obviously 
be that in grave cases juries, anxious to 
give a prisoner another chance, always 
would disagree, and in capital and other 
heavy offences jury trial would thus 
virtually be abolished. That was a re- 
sult which no one could desire. The 
Attorney General for Ireland had given 
the strongest reason against the change 
of venue which had yet been suggested— 
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—namely, that it would make martyrs 
of the prisoners so tried. 

Mr. HOLMES said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had misunderstood him. 
What he did say was that this was the 
argument used by the other side with 
which he did not agree. 

Mr. CHILDERS reminded the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman that he had 
said it would not be a bad thing. 

Mr. HOLMES said, in answer to the 
objection, that he had pointed out that 
it would be no disadvantage to the 
prisoner to be considered a martyr. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he hoped that 
neither the proposal of the Government 
nor that of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Roxburgh would be accepted by 
the House; and he had a suspicion that 
so much had already been said against 
the provision that it was not unlikely 
that it would be dropped. The next 
part of the Bill was that which dealt 
with dangerous associations. He was 
quite prepared to admit that if there 
existed associations of a distinctly 
criminal character it might be reasonable 
in times of great excitement to make 
temporary provisions against such asso- 
ciations. But this Bill was to be perma- 
nent and give the Lord Lieutenant power 
to suppress ‘‘any associations which he 
might believe to be dangerous.”’ But he 
would ask the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to consider the words of Sections 6 
and 19. Those sections included under 
the term ‘‘ dangerous associations ” any 
which ‘ promoted acts calculated to 
em any person in fear of loss of 

usiness.” Why, a railway was very 
much ‘‘calculated ” to put all stage 
coaches in fear of of loss of business, and 
according to the words of this clause an 
association to promote the construction 
of a new railway would be liable to be 
suppressed. Undoubtedly the Primrose 
League was an association likely to put 
some persons in fear of losing their 
business, and it had, to his personal 
knowledge, in many cases produced this 
result. In fact, the net was thrown too 
wide, for it was obvious that the words 
he had quoted would include a great deal 
more than wascontemplated. These were, 
however, points that could be discussed 
in Committee, and he warned the Go- 
vernment that they would be very nar- 
rowly watched. He would not deal with 
the clauses relating to the Whiteboy 
offences, because a promise had been 
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made to lay on the Table an exact de- 
scription of the intended application of 
the Bill. But he would remark that the 
Whiteboy Acts on their face included 
provisions which were entirely unsuit- 
able to the circumstances of the present 
day. Summing up, then, his objections 
to and criticisms of the Bill, he would 
say that it undoubtedly contained 
provisions which might properly be 
allowed to pass into law if they were 
made applicable to the whole of the 
United Kingdom. But experience taught 
that the severe and drastic legislation 
which was contained in the Bill would 
prove absolutely futile. This was proved 
to be the case by the absolute failure 
of Lord Sidmouth’s Six Acts in 1819. 
Then the Catholic Association was put 
down in 1825, and three or four years 
afterwards the Duke of Wellington 
himself was compelled to grant Catholic 
Emancipation by the force of Irish 
agitation. Again, it could not be pre- 
tended for a moment that the state of 
things now was at all similar to that 
which existed in 1833, when Lord Grey 
thus described the condition of Ire- 
land— 


“A spirit of insubordination and violence has 

risen to the most fearful height, rendering life 
and property insecure, and threatening the 
most fatal consequences. ... . In one year 
9,002 crimes have been committed in Ireland, 
and the number is rapidly increasing.” 
At that time, in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Stanley said that, in the last three 
months of 1832, crime was five-fold 
that of 1829; and Sir Robert Peel 
enumerated the chief offences in one 
year as follows:—196 murders, 194 
burnings, and 1,287 burglaries. What 
was the condition of Ireland now? On 
the 31st of January last, the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) said— 

‘‘Treland is now practically free from crime, 
which has been reduced to, and even below, a 
normal level.” 


And in 1885 the noble Lord said— 
“The best plan was to conciliate by equal 
laws our Irish brethren rather than to coerce 
them.” 
About the same time, my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) said— 
‘¢ The pacification of Ireland depends, in my 
belief, on the concession to Ireland of the right 


to govern itself in the matter of its purely 
domestic business,”’ 
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—words with which he (Mr. Childers) 
quite agreed. To go a good deal fur- 
ther back, Lord Bacon had laid down 
the axiom that ‘‘ the sure way to pre- 
vent sedition is to take away the matter 
of it.” How was it, then, possible to 
justify a Bill like this? For his own 
part, he was not in favour of the repeal 
of the Union. On the contrary, he be- 
lieved that the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament must be maintained, 
and he was altogether opposed to the 
disruption of the Empire. But all ex- 
perience told us that, whether in a great 
Colonial Empire, or in a compact State 
containing divers Nationalities, central- 
ization only tended to peril. It was 
the concession of local liberties which 
was the safeguard against disorder. 
Such a concession had proved successful 
in former days in Holiand, and in the 
present century in Hungary and in 
Canada. He supported a moderate and 
well-considered plan of Home Rule— 
the right of Ireland to govern itself 
in regard to purely domestic matters ; 
and he much preferred such a plan to 
the alternate doses of flattery and 
coercion which have been the rule during 
the present century. Firmly believing 
that this concession would be justified 
by its results, he earnestly recommended 
it as the best policy for Parliament to 
adopt. 

Mr. SHAW -STEWART (Renfrew, 
E.) said, he would ask for that in- 
dulgence which was always accorded to 
a Member addressing the House for 
the first time. He hoped to be able to 
reply to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Childers) with the respect which was 
due from a new Member to one who 
had been so long in the House as the 
right hon. Gentleman. At the com- 
mencement of his speech the right hon. 
Gentleman said that a certain number 
of Members of the Conservative Party 
went to the country on a cry of ‘‘ No Coer- 
cion!” but he hoped, whatever certain 
Members of the Party might have said, 
to be able to show what Lord Salisbury 
and the Leaders of the Party said at the 
Election with regard to coercion. One 
of the objections which were taken to 
this Bill, and had been urged by the 
last speaker, was that there was not 
sufficient crime in Ireland to justify this 
Bill. But the case of the Government 
was that the crime which did exist could 
not be punished by the laws as they at 
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present stood. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had also alluded shortly to certain 
provisions in the Scotch Law, and he 
(Mr. Shaw-Stewart) ventured to address 
the House as a Representative from that 
part of the United Kingdom, where 
some of the provisions of the law were 
very similar to some of the provisions in 
this Bill. He did not venture to ex- 
pound the details of the Scotch Law; 
there were two Members of the Go- 
vernment who were far better qualified 
than a layman like himself to point 
out the similarity of these provisions 
of the Bill to the law under which 
they in Scotland lived, or, if hon. 
Members preferred it, were coerced ; but 
as to the first clause of the Bill, which 
provided for a preliminary inquiry pre- 
vious to trial, exactly the same thing 
existed in Scotland. [‘*No, no!” 
Yes, yes; not in a proclaimed district, 
but over the whole country; not on the 
initiative of the urd Advocate, but on 
the initiative of a local public officer, 
whom they called the Procurator- Fiscal. 
The Procurators- Fiscal could, upon infor- 
mation obtained from the police, or even 
from private individuals, conduct a pre- 
liminary inquiry, and, if necessary, the 
attendance of witnesses at that inquiry 
was enforced by the Sheriff. If the 
circumstances required it, they could be 
examined on oath. He had never heard 
any objection to the working of that 
law, although he had no doubt a good 
many criminals had found it, to say the 
least, inconvenient. He believed this 
provision was admirably adapted to the 
detection of crime, and that was one of 
the objects which it was most desirable to 
secure in Ireland at the present time. The 
list of agrarian offences from January 
to December last year amounted to a 
total of 1,056. Out of this total there 
were only 64 convicted aud 87 made 
amenable, while 899 were neither con- 
victed nor made amenabie. That showed 
the necessity for increased detection of 
crime ; and if such a provision as he had 
referred to became law in Ireland, detec- 
tion of crime would become much more 
rapid and efficacious. They had also 
change of venue in Scotland. In cases 
of breaking into houses, or rioting, 
or assault, the Crown Counsel could, if 
he thought fit, have the panel tried in 
another district. [An hon. Memser: 
Not in London.] No; not in London, 
but in Edinburgh. He dared say they 
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Til 
would not be afraid to come to London 


to be tried. Of course, no one could 
deny that the present Bill went be- 
yond the provisions of the Scottish law. 
But who was to blame for that? He 
maintained that it was those who stirred 
up Ireland to resist the law. The real 
creators of the Bill were not the Gentle- 
men sitting on the Treasury Bench, but 
those who had stirred up Ireland during 
the winter. Our quarrel was not with the 
people of Ireland, but with criminals and 
instigators tocrime. The stringency of 
this Bill was in proportion to thestrength 
of the organization that existed in Ire- 
land. The Government must be stronger 
than that organization. They must be 
stronger than the National League. We 
could not afford in Ireland or anywhere 
else to make terms with crime. He did 
not wonder that hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway opposite felt a certain 
amount of pride in having forced the 
Government to bring forward this Bill; 
but at the same time they must have 
some misgivings that the Bill would 
prove too strong for them. For his 

art, if he were an Irish agitator, he 
should hate the sight of this Bill, be- 
cause the moment the Queen’s Law pre- 
vailed in Ireland peace would prevail, 
and the agitator’s occupation would be 
gone. They were told that the Govern- 
ment had no business to bring in this 
Bill; but were Parliamentary pledges 
to go for nothing? He maintained 
that the Government had absolutely no 
choice in the matter. At the commence- 
ment of the present Parliament the Go- 
vernment most distinctly pledged them- 
selves to try to govern Ireland by the 
ordinary law, and declared that if they 
failed in the endeavour they would come 
to Parliament for further powers. That 
was stated by the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
on the 19th of August, 1886. They 
were not only pledged to Parliament, 
but they were acting consistently with 
the case as it stood before the country at 
the last General Election. At Leeds, on 
the 19th of June, very soon after Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, Lord Salisbury 
spoke on this very question. He said 
they had not recommended that anybody 
should be punishable except for a proved 
breach of the Criminal Law. This was 
in answer to the charge that he had re- 
commended coercion. ‘ Whoever,” 


Lord Salisbury asked, “ heard of pur- 
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suing an anti-coercion policy with 
burglars? ’’ And he added— 

‘ All we desire is that the law should be suffi- 
ciently businesslike and efficacious to carry out 
its own behests.”’ 

The late Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) had also, in 
his Election address, said— 

“We are told that the adoption of the policy 
now offered to the country is but the concession 
to Ireland of her just rights, and that the only 
alternative is coercion. I hold that the rights 
of Ireland in this matter are neither more nor 
less than those of Great Britain. The Irishmen 
are endowed as largely with political rights and 
are as free to use them as Englishmen or 
Scotchmen ; but neither in Great Britain nor 
Ireland can political organizations be permitted 
to gain their ends through intimidation backed 
by outrage and crime. To prevent this is the 
plain duty of any Government, for it is not 
coercion, but the necessary vindication of con- 
stitutional freedom.”’ 

He contended that the Government were 
acting consistently in this matter. They 
had given the ordinary law in Ireland a 
fair trial. They had tried to govern 
Ireland by the ordinary law for eight 
months, honestly and consistently, and 
with forbearance. They had failed, and 
who was to blame but those who had 
stirred up Ireland during the winter 
against the law? In the face of these 
facts, he believed it was the duty of the 
Government to bring in this Bill; and 
notwithstanding what they sometimes 
heard in the House about the attach- 
ment of Scotsmen to the Separatist cause, 
he believed he spoke for large numbers 
of his countrymen when he said that not- 
withstanding their dislike to the neces- 
sity for a Bill of this kind, they believed 
that the Bill should be passed with 
the smallest possible delay. The hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. J. Redmond) 
the other night said—‘‘ What have we 
in Ireland to be loyal to?”” What had 
they in England and Scotland to be loyal 
to? Speaking generally, he should say 
they were loyal to the Crown; but 
loyalty to the Crown went deeper than 
personal attachment to the Sovereign. 
They were loyal to the Crown because 
they looked to the Crown as the repre- 
sentative of, and the guarantee for, civi- 
lized law. Very few hon. Members 


would gainsay that civilized law was at 
a discount in Ireland, and he believed 
this Bill would go far to restore it. 
When once civilized law was established 
in Ireland, then Irishmen could dare to 
be loyal, the Crown would have no 
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more loyal subjects in its Dominions 
than the Irish. They heard a great deal 
about the national aspirations of the 
Trish. He did not think his countrymen 
had ever been charged with a want of 
national aspirations; on the contrary, 
they were very sensitive in their national 
feelings, and very jealous of their 
national rights; but they were not so 
foolish as to be blind to the immense 
advantage of forming a part of the 
Imperial Parliament, and they seized 
every opportunity of bringing before 
Parliament their grievances, and seeking 
useful and wise legislation in a quiet 
and practical manner. Why could not 
Irish Members do the same? Let them 
abandon dangerous agitation, and there 
would be no Coercion Bills. Let them 
use their undoubted talents in pro- 
moting the interests of their own country 
in a lawful and peaceable manner, so 
that the three countries bound together 
so closely by nature would become bound 
together still more closely in the promo- 
tion of the real welfare of mankind. He 
would only add, in conclusion, that they 
in Scotland desired to see the Irish enjoy 
the same rights and privileges as them- 
selves; but that could not be so long 
as the cruel and selfish law of the 
National League was allowed to exist 
in Ireland. He should vote for this 
Bill, because he believed it would break 
the power of the National League, and 
so clear the way for many wise and 
useful measures for the whole United 
Kingdom—measures which were post- 
poned now, but which all the Three 
Kingdoms were anxious to see passed by 
that House. 

Mr. MUNRO- FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.) said, he agreed with what had been 
said by the hon. Member opposite as to 
the Scottish people having sympathy 
with national aspirations, because at the 
General Election the Scottish people re- 
turned a majority of Members favour- 
able to the aspirations of the people of 
Ireland. The hon. Member had also 
informed the House as to some of the 
provisions of the Scottish law. He was 
not a lawyer; but he ventured to say 
that if anyone examined the Scottish 
law, they would not find very much wrong 
in it; and that what was in the Scottish 
law could be applied to England and 
Ireland, probably with advantage to 
both. But there was very little in the 
Crimes Bill which was found in Scottish 
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law at all; and if the Crimes Bill were 
to be applied to Scotland, he ventured 
to say there would be very considerable 
disturbance in that country. There had 
been agrarian disturbances in the High- 
lands; but what would occur in the 
North of Scotland if crofters were brought 
to London for trial, or if such summary 
powers were given to the magistrates 
there as were contained in this Bill? 
The only power Scottish Sheriffs had 
was to sentence to two months’ imprison- 
ment, and their power was intended not 
for the suppression of political associa- 
tions, but for the trial of petty offenders. 
He was a believer in the enforcing of 
the law; but the question was what 
kind of law did the Government propose 
to enforce? He could not think that 
the change of venue of prisoners to 
England would be tamely submitted to 
in Ireland. The weakness of the posi- 
tion of the Government was not the 
stringency of the Bill, but it lay in the 
weakness of the case which the Covern- 
ment brought forward in support of the 
Bill. The more protracted the debate 
was, the more it became clear that the 
Bill before the House was a bad Bill, 
and no serious attempt had yet been 
made to justify it. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite thought to justify their case by 
quotations. The speeches of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) and the right hon. 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) had been literally quarried for 
quotations ; and hon. Members opposite 
seemed to imagine that by quoting a few 
paragraphs from speeches made between 
1831 and 1881, and by a few extracts 
from Law Reports in Ireland, that the 
case for the Bill was established and the 
Opposition policy was condemned ; but 
signs were not wanting already that the 
same ignominious policy cf scuttle was 
being adopted with regard to this Coer- 
cion Bill as they witnessed with regard 
to the policy of 20 years’ resolute govern- 
ment. As had been said by the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian—‘ A 
good, strong Coercion Bill might be 
effective; but no sooner was it intro- 
duced than it seemed to melt away.” 
The Government sought to demolish the 
Opposition case by bringing counter- 
charges against them. They said that 
the Opposition encouraged cbstruction 
in the House by an alliance with the 
Nationalist Members from Ireland, and 
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they accused them also of changing their 
attitude. He frankly admitted that there 
had been considerable modifications of 
the views he had held upon the Irish 
Question ; but to justify such a change, 
one had to prove that the new position 
was a right one, and everything had 
tended towards Home Rule in Ireland 
since 1885. They had only to remember 
the attitude of the Tory Party towards 
coercion in the autumn of that year, and 
in the Election of 1885, and the return 
of 86 Irish Nationalist Members. Unless 
they had thrown overboard their belief 
in Representative Institutions, he failed 
to see how they could adopt any other 
course with regard to the Irish Question. 
They thought it was their duty to con- 
cede, and they formulated their conces- 
sion. If the concession was larger than 
they should like, it was because of the 
injudicious coercion in the past; and 
they held that now the Government were 
making it more difficult for the two 
nations to come together. As to their 
so-called alliance with the Nationalist 
Members from Ireland —which, after 
the events of 1885, might be described 
almost as accidental—so long as the 
Irish Members pursued a policy which 
was not incompatible with the interests of 
the Empire, why should there be no un- 
derstanding between hon. Members from 
one part of the United Kingdom and 
hon. Members from another part? The 
policy of the Opposition was at least as 
honourable as was the policy of the Con- 
servative Party in 1885. Was it a more 
honourable understanding under which 
the policy of Lord Spencer was repu- 
diated by hon. Members opposite ? 
Should they not rather endeavour to 
draw Nationalist Members from Ireland 
within the pale of British politics? He 
believed, as the result of the policy of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian, a great and favourable 
change of feeling had occurred; that, by 
a clear and honest understanding be- 
tween hon. Members from Ireland and 
hon. Members on that side of the House, 
much had been done to bring them, in 
fact as well as in name, within the bonds 
of the Union of the Empire. Hon. Mem- 
bers on the Ministerial Benches seemed to 
think that it was by such Bills as these 
that the affections of the people would be 
gained. The Solicitor General had said 
that if they looked deep enough into the 
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law in Ireland, they would find that 
Boycotting had something to do with 
the difficulties experienced in that direc- 
tion; but he submitted that was not 
enough, and that they should look deeper 
still, and find out what was the origin of 
Boycotting. The cause of Boycotting 
was misrule, broken promises after the 
Union, and the maintenance of a land 
system which was utterly unsuited to the 
social state of Ireland. It was to these 
that they must attribute the growth of 
the evils which now oppressed Ireland. 
It was not by the suppression of discon- 
tent, but by the freeing of existing in- 
stitutions, that the cure would be found ; 
and they could not govern a country by 
continually recurring to coercion. Some- 
thing might be said for an autocratic 
Government in the right place, but that 
place was certainly not Ireland, where 
the people had the same desire for free 
institutions as they had. Perhaps the 
question of land purchase was one more 
interlaced with the Coercion Bill than 
any other; but he did not believe that 
land purchase could be egged on by 
coercion. He believed coercion would 
be fatal to that transfer of the land from 
the owner to the occupier which alone 
would bring about a permanent settle- 
ment of the social and agrarian diffi- 
culties in Ireland. The landlords might 
find out that they missed their chance 
last year of a fair and equitable settle- 
ment ; and he felt sure that without any 
intermediate authority in Ireland, with- 
out some sound guarantee, no land pur- 
chase could be carried out in Ireland. 
The case of the Government and of the 
Unionists was a hopeless case. The 
time of the House, which in former 
years had been used with the best inten- 
tions, though not with the good results 
they had hoped for, would this year be 
given up toa barren Session. He did 
not think the people of Great Britain 
would long submit to the Parliamentary 
machine being reduced to a state of im- 
potence. He believed it would be found 
before long that the people of Scotland 
were far from satisfied with the share 
of legislation which they were enabled 
to receive from that House. The Mem- 
bers of the Unionist Party, in support- 
ing this Bill, no longer considered the 
connection between remedial and coer- 
cive measures. Those Members of the 
Unionist Party who imagined that they 
could exhaust the demands of the Irish 
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people without any resort to force were 
in a position which could only be com- 
pared to that of some members of the 
Peace Society, who, in the present un- 
fortunate state of the world, would find 
their opinions equally impracticable and 
valueless. The principle of Home Rule 
had been approved in Scotland. Scot- 
land and the Scottish people knew how 
advantageous it would be, not to Ireland 
only, but to the interests of the Empire 
at large, as well as of benefit in pro- 
moting a wholesome feeling among the 
English-speaking race everywhere. By 
the attitude of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian, the Members for Ire- 
land had a hope that their reasonable 
desires might obtain the ear of the 
House. Scottish Members held very 
strong ground in opposing the measures 
which the Government had introduced. 
Scotsmen knew the value both of time 
and money, and they knew that both 
were being wasted in that House by the 
introduction of these measures for Ire- 
land and by the impossibility of society 
settling down on any solid or permanent 
basis. The struggle which was now 
going on was disastrous to Parliamen- 
tary institutions and to Ireland, and it 
was disastrous to the whole English- 
speaking race. The introduction of 
American gold into Ireland had been 
objected to by the Tories; but they 
never objected to it so long as it was 
used for purposes of emigration. It was 
surely a high aim to seek to consolidate 
the English-speaking race throughout 
the world; and it was a parochial view 
of the case to assert that the granting of 
local institutions to Ireland would upset 
the British Empire. He spoke as an 
Imperialist as well as a Liberal, and, 
holding these views, he voted for Home 
Rule. That might seem singular to 
Members who opposed Home Rule; but 
the policy of the Tory Party had been 
a singular one, when they sat like a set 
of dummies, and allowed the Australian 
and American Colonies to pass away 
from them. The Empire should be 
maintained, not as a rotten body that 
required to be lashed up, but it should 
be maintained by mutual interests and 
mutual devotion. As it was, the present 
unhappy contest might end in loss of 
strength and influence, and in the lower- 
ing of national credit and prosperity, 
which it was the duty of every patriot 
to create and maintain. 
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Mr. COCHRANE-BAILLIE (St. Pan- 
eras, N.): It has been stated by those 
who hold the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) that at the last 
Election many Conservative candidates 
pledged themselves to vote agaiust 
coercion. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) has also brought to-night, as 
his chief charge against the Govern- 
ment, that they are falsifying their Elec- 
tion pledges by the introduction of this 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill. A 
similar accusation was made yesterday 
by the hon. Member for Shoreditch (Mr. 
Stuart) at the meeting in Hyde Park, 
of which he was Chairman, and which, 
by all accounts, seems to have fallen 
rather flat. If it is a true fact that we, 
on this side of the House, repudiated 
the idea of coercion at the last Election, 
how do hon. Members opposite account 
for their Election speeches being a con- 
stant reiteration, that our only policy 
was one of coercion? If they are speak- 
ing the truth now, they must have been 
guilty of the grossest mis-representation, 
and of a desire to mislead the people at 
the Elections. Their case is stronger 
when they say we declared that wo 
wished to have equal laws for the Three 
Kingdoms. So we do now. We want 
the spirit, the intention of our laws to 
have equal effect in the Three King- 
doms. The sought-for change at the 
present time arises from the working of 
our laws being checked in one of the 
Three Kingdoms, owing to some unto- 
ward circumstances hampering the ma- 
ehinery. Our endeavours are towards 
removing this friction. Amongst these 
untoward circumstances, which is the 
most important? It is the influence of 
of the National League. For my part, 
so great do I consider that influence, 
that I believe once the actions of that 
body are restrained or nullified by the 
provisions of the Bill, the remaining 
provisions will hardly require to be put 
into operation. I know the power of the 
League hon. Members opposite now find 
it convenient to deny. For instance, in 
Boycotting, in intimidation, or in the 
starting of the Plan of Campaign, we 
are told not to look for the National 
League. I think that its members are 
too modest. I give them much greater 
credit. If they were so ineffective as 
they choose now to represent them- 
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selves, they have been guilty of obtain- 
ing their money from America under 
false pretences, and should be charged 
by their subscribers for misappropriation 
of funds. But this is not the case; they 
are too powerful in Ireland, and though 
the state of terrorism they have origi- 
nated may be denied, I believe that which 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle- 
on-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) laughed 
at as an absurdity—namely, that the 
priests themselves are, in many cases, 
amongst those who are terrorized—to be 
a fact. They headed this movement 
originally, unconscious of the length 
they would be forced to go; they are 
now driven and coerced by the National 
League to be supporters of their actions. 
Again, in the matter of juries, the power 
of the League has been felt, and a sys- 
tem which works well in this country is, 
in Ireland, rendered a farce. The right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian, in his 
speech during the first stage of the 
Bill, when referring to the proposed 
change of venue, remarked how danger- 
ous it was, when dealing with the jury 
system, to retain the form whilst sacri- 
ficing the substance of the system. Is 
not that danger fully shown in the 
present action of juries in Ireland, where 
you do, indeed, have the form, but not 
the substance or essence? This surely 
justifies the Government in proposing 
some remedy to get rid of a mockery of 
justice. Intimidation depends upon the 
amount of force behind it, and the like- 
lihood of that force being used. The 
National League have that force, and 
are not slow to use it. When the Bill 
is passed, Boycotting, though it may be 
impossible to entirely suppress it, will cer- 
tainly not be able to be set in motion by 
direct and open incitement in the manner 
as reported in to-day’s papers, the hon. 
Member for County Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
is endeavouring to do. The Boycotting 
in Ireland has been foolishly compared 
with Boycotting by the Primrose League. 
For my part, I have never heard of a 
single authenticated case by the latter ; 
and, secondly, do not see what good it 
could do when you have the Ballot 
used properly, and in its entirety in this 
country. Boycotting is carried on not 
only by threats at election time, but 
against men who are only anxious tu 
obtain a livelihood. The Plan of Cam- 
paign was due solely to incitement, in 
proof of which there is evidence of ten- 
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ants being ready to pay rents, till the 
originators of the Plan came to disturb 
them. In December last, the hon. 
Member for North Wexford (Mr. J. E. 
Redmond) boasted of their having 
forced the Government to lay aside the 
ordinary law, and resort to coercion. 
Again, the right hon. Member for New- 
castle-on-Tyne, in a speech made this 
Session, said that the tenants in the 
South and West of Ireland, who adopted 
the Plan of Campaign, were fighting 
not only their own battle, but also that 
of the tenants in the North, as the 
latter were really in as bad circum- 
stances as themselves. I should say 
that rather proved that agitators did not 
go to the North, as they knew their 
efforts there would be unavailing in 
producing an illegal conspiracy. It has 
been said in the past how these agrarian 
outrages are the outcome of a long 
preconcerted plan of agitation carried 
out to such a state of perfection that 
a murder would shake a Ministry, or a 
blank calendar be the triumph of an 
Administration. If that was the case 
some years ago, how much truer is the 
statement now! Too many outrages in 
Ireland now are guarded against, lest 
the consciences of hon. Members above 
the Gangway should be disturbed. And 
I assert that the present comparatively 
peaceful state of Ireland is because the 
National League have thought it unfit 
that there should be any general incite- 
ment, and consequently the people are 
at once ready to be law-abiding. No 
doubt, hon. Gentleman opposite will 
ascribe this absence of crime to the 
hopes of the people of the near ap- 
proach of Home Rule. Logical rea- 
soning would point rather to agitation 
being temporarily laid aside; for, in 
those instances where it is resorted to, 
it is at once followed by illegal actions. 
Hon. Members opposite have a varied 
armoury of weapons, and not the least 
powerful is their tongue, whether in in- 
citing or in cajoling the people to be- 
lieve in a store of imaginary wealth as 
they represent Home Rule to be; or, 
when they are blarneying hon. Mem- 
bers above the Gangway that all their 
acts are Constitutional. The smooth 
tongue, though, is being laid aside, and 
threats substituted as to what shall 
occur if this Bill passes. Are we to 
have no progress in bringing Ireland 
to a better state? It is complained 
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that sufficient evidence of crime is not 
forthcoming. Are we to wait till 
anarchy over the whole of Ireland 
takes place, before we try to govern 
the country according to the meaning 
of our laws? The Act of 1882 did 
good. Over 2,500 crimes in the first 
half-year of 1882; only 800 in the 
first half-year of 1883. The whole 
question is whether there shall be 
Home Rule or not. And the Oppo- 
sition do not say that Home Rule is 
now necessary, but that they will make 
our government so impossible that it 
shall be necessary. How far will hon. 
Members above the Gangway go with 
the Irish Members? Will they agree 
to all their demands and actions? 
There is no liberty without protection, 
no protection without the help of law. 
This Bill seeks to give that protection ; 
and, therefore, instead of liberty, it im- 
poses restraint only on the factious and 
seditious. Hon. Members below the 
Gangway, at the present moment in this 
House, speak in a manner which shows 
their anxiety that the consciences of 
other hon. Members opposite shall not 
be shocked ; and that they shall not be 
reminded that those with whom they 
are now hand-in-hand have been the 
leaders in all the terrible state of things 
that have gone on in Ireland. They 
boasted that theirs was a Constitu- 
tional agitation. But, as a matter of 
fact, its object is, if possible, to make 
the Government of Great Britain and 
a powerless and impotent in Ire- 
and. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): The hon. Member who has 
just sat down has alluded to the mode- 
ration of language which hon. Members 
from Ireland observe in this House, as 
compared with the licence in which they 
indulge themselves when addressing, he 
says, theirconstituencies. Welistened the 
other night to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Chelsea(Mr. Whitmore), who 
spoke with a restrained conviction, which, 
I think, must have impressed all his 
hearers, and who addressed us with a 
moderation of language which, 1 think, 
might have served as a model for all of 
us. It was while remembering that fact 
that I was surprised to have placed in 


my hands a copy of a newspaper, called | 
The Indicator, of March the 29th, which | 


contains a speech of the hon. Member 


for Chelsea, from which I will ask ad 
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permission of the House to read a single 
sentence. The hon. Member said— 
“The more he saw of the conduct of Irish 
Members the more he felt convinced of the ab- 
solute folly and wickedness of handing over the 
government of Ireland to that disloyal, ignorant, 
and insolent crew.’’ 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
there are Members on the other side of 
the House who speak one way inside 
the House, and another way out of it; 
and, therefore, they have no right so 
freely to take to task hon. Members 
below the Gangway. There is another 
point I wish to refer to in the remarks 
of the hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down. I think I am right in 
saying that the hon. Member for 
East Renfrew (Mr. Shaw - Stewart), 
who preceded the hon. Member for 
North St. Pancras (Mr. Cochrane- 
Baillie), on that side of the House, as 
well as the hon. Member for North St. 
Pancras himself, both hon. Members seem 
to suffer from the delusion—or what I 
venture to believe to be a delusion—from 
which so many other persons suffer at 
this moment on the Tory Benches, and 
that is that the discontent of Ireland is 
the result of agitation. That is the 
position which was taken up by the hon. 
Member for North St. Pancras and the 
hon. Member for East Renfrew—namely, 
that discontent is the result of agitation 
in Ireland. On this side of the House 
we entirely reverse that proposition. 
We consider that the agitation is the 
result of discontent. We hear from the 
other side of the House that if we could 
only get rid of the National League 
everything would go on as merrily as a 
marriage bell. The same thing was 
said of Henry Grattan, and of Daniel 
O’Connell—namely, that if you could 
only get rid of them Ireland would be 
at peace. The same thing is said now 
of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), and I verily believe that those 
who make the assertion honestly enter- 
tain the opinion that if the hon. Mem- 
ber could only be kept quiet, or got out 
of the way, Ireland would be at peace. 
They have been very slow to learn the 
lessons of history; and they remind one 
of that historic class of people who 
thought that when they had broken the 
Eolian harp, they might, with justice, 
write an epitaph on the wind. I have 
listened with attention to the speeches 
which have been made in the course of 
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this debate. I have been present during 
most of them, and I have been in the 
constant expectation of hearing from 
someone what the lines are on which 
this Bill is pressed upon the acceptance 
of the House. I maintain that the Bill 
has no claim to exist unless it can be 
shown by hon. Members opposite that 
there is some unusual and abnormal 
state of crime in Ireland which requires 
an exceptional law to be enforced. I 
have listened during the whole of the 
debate to the speeches which have been 
delivered from the Government Benches; 
but I confess that I have found nothing 
in the arguments adduced in respect of 
the necessity for the Bill which is of an 
intelligible character. It is very much 
like a page out of one of the books 
written by theauthorof Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland, where the knave of 
hearts was prosecuted for an offence 
he had, I believe, not committed, 
and the evidence against him con- 
sisted of a letter, which had been 
picked up, relating to some perfectly 
trivial matter, which referred in no way 
to any offence whatever, and which 
letter was not in the handwriting of the 
accused, nor had his signature attached 
to it. Idid expect when the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for England 
(Sir Edward Clarke) rose to address the 
House that we should have heard some- 
thing intelligible upon this point. I 
listened attentively to what he said, and 
I think that the whole case may be 
summed up in one of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s sentences, in which, 
speaking on behalf of the Government, 
he characterized statistics as ‘‘ unintelli- 
gible details.” 

Tnz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp COxarKe) (Plymouth): The 
hon. Member is mistaken—I did not 
speak of statistics in general as being 
‘unintelligible details.” What I did 
say was this—that if you were to take 
40 or 50 cases which have occurred in 
Ireland, and were to enter fully into 
them, with the view of testing the cor- 
rectness of the conclusions arrived at by 
the Judges, you would be engaged in a 
discussion of unintelligible details, 

Mr. JAMES STUART : I am glad that 
“the unintelligible details” the hon. and 
learned Gentleman spoke of are so re- 
stricted, and I accept his explanation ; 
but I am bound to say, at the same 
time, that I should like to have heard 
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the details he referred to, and I do not 
think they would have been quite as un- 
intelligible as he endeavours to make 
out. So much for that point. Up to 
the present we have had no authorita- 
tive statement whatever as to the real 
character, nature, and amount of crime, 
co far as I can judge, on which the ex- 
istence of this Bill is based. What, 
then, is the ground which hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side have really 
fallen .back upon? That on which 
the Government have introduced the 
Bill, as far as I can gather from the 
speech of the right hon. Member for the 
Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire, is put 
in a single sentence—namely, “The 
only alternative left us is that of Her 
Majesty’s Government.” That, I pre- 
sume, is about true; because I cannot 
see that there is any alternative between 
giving Ireland the management of its 
own affairs, which it so ardently desires, 
and governing it precisely as we desire 
it to be pean anid 4 The hon. Member 
who spoke last asserted that hon. Mem- 
bers on that side have not violated their 
pledges. It is hard to say what their 
—— may have been; but the hon. 

ember said that that was not the case, 
because at the last Election we asserted 
that their policy must be a policy of 
coercion. I admit that, so far as I am 
concerned, I endeavoured to say that 
during the whole of the Election Cam- 
paign, when our opponents, all the time, 
were engaged in saying that such wasnot 
the case. What they said, and led the 
people to believe, was that coercion was 
not the Conservative alternative. There 
is no doubt whatever that a large number 
of persons, to whom Home Rule was a 
new idea, and who did not like it much, 
fell back either upon voting for a Con- 
servative, or not voting for a Liberal, 
because they really believed what the 
Conservatives said—namely, that Ire- 
land was to receive henceforth from 
them equal measures with England and 
Scotland. That was the promise held 
out in Pitt’s time, and a promise to the 
same effect has continued until now. It 
has always been what was just going 
to be done in Ireland, but it never 
has been done hitherto. The only case 


in which equal justice has been meted 
out to Ireland along with England and 
Scotland was in the last extension of the 
franchise ; and the result of that extended 
franchise has been that the Irish people 
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have been more clear and pronounced in 
their demand for Home Rule, and that 
the English people have more appre- 
ciated and agreed with that demand than 
they had ever done before. The hon. 
Member who has just sat down referred 
to something which was stated by the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
about making an attempt to confer equal 
justice upon Ireland with England and 
Scotland; and that if they found it im- 
possible to do that, then they must fall 
back upon coercion. The hon. Member 
quoted that as a matter to prove that 
Members on that side of the House 
certainly had coercion in their mind at 
the Election as, at any rate, an ulti- 
mate, although a partially concealed, 
policy. The hon. Member ought to 
have remembered that the statement 
he quoted was made on the 19th of 
August, some time after the Election. 
But the other day, in speaking on 
the same subject, the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington con- 
fessed that he had wholly adopted the 
policy of coercion. Here are the words 
he used— 

“T say, from what I know of Ireland, and 
from what I know of the present position, my 
belief is, that before a month or six weeks 
shall have passed, if that Bill becomes law, 
Ireland will be, as far as law and order and the 
protection of life and property are concerned, 
quiet and tranquil. I believe that within a 
couple of months of the passing of that Bill 
peace and order will reign in that country. 
Then will be the moment for pushing on boldly 
with remedial legislation,’’ 


Iam glad that the noble Lord is ready 
to push on more boldly than the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, who fixed a limit of 
20 years, whereas the noble Lord only 
gives a month or six weeks. But what 
I want to come to is the further state- 
ment which was made by the noble 
Lord. He says— 

** You must use the plough and harrow of 
strong Executive government before you can 
attempt to sow the seed of remedial legisla- 
tion.” 

I think that was a most unfortunate 
phrase, and with respect to that I will 
ask how does it agree with the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain), who strongly supports 
coercion, because it is to be carried on 
along with remedial measures? The 
noble Lord now tells us that not only is 
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coercion to precede remedial measures, 
but that it must, in the nature of things, 
precede them, just as the harrowing and 
ploughing of a field must precede the 
sowing of the seed. There was to bea 
sequence, but not simultaneity; and the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham, in dealing with our attitude towards 
the Coercion Bill, said that it would be an 
unworthy quibble to assert that the Go- 
vernment are not prepared to introduce 
remedial measures. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman really think that the intro- 
duction of remedial measures is tanta- 
mount to the carrying of them, and 
especially when he has regard to the 
place in which they are introduced? A 
remedial measure has been introduced 
in the House of Lords on the subject of 
the Irish land. Everyone is familiar 
with the fact that a multitude of mea- 
sures for remedial legislation have been 
introduced in the House in which we 
sit. The measures introduced between 
1830 and 1870 alone were multitudi- 
nous, to say nothing of the number 
since introduced by hon. Members be- 
low the Gangway ; but out of the whole 
of them only two succeeded in passing 
this House, in addition to the great 
measures of the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
and both of them—namely, the Ten- 
ants’ Improvement Compensation Bill of 
1852, and the Compensation for Dis- 
turbances Bill of 1880, were rejected by 
the House of Lords. There has never 
yet been any measure whatever passed 
by the House of Lords for the relief of 
the Irish tenants. The only Bills they 
have passed have been Bills for the re- 
lief of the landlords; and I cannot help 
expressing wonder and astonishment 
that, after such an experience as we 
have had, and after expressing views 
such as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham has ex- 
pressed, he can have such an amount of 
confidence in the land-reforming ten- 
dencies of the House of Lords. I 
should like to refer the House and the 
right hon. Gentleman to the words of 
John Milton in a similar case. He 
says, in the preface to his great prose 
work—lI change a word in the quotation 
—namely, the question to which it ap- 
plies : 

‘* Indeed, my Lords, are ye at last become 
the gracious guardians of these principles which 
in your hearts you despise? Or has the spirit 
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at length becomed in light upon your souls 
where light never shone before? For shame, 
my Lords, will ye never forsake inconsistence ? 
Demons have trembled and Jews have been 
converted ; bat when the cause of land reform 
is echoed from the House of Lords perfidy is 
at hand, and we ought to look about us.” 

So much for the argument by which this 
Coercion Bill is supported—namely, that 
it is accompanied by remedial legislation. 
The hon. Gentleman who last spoke made 
a statement to which I feel bound to re- 
fer. He spoke of the machinery of the 
law, and he said that the essence of the 
present Bill is, that it only changes the 
machinery by which the law is to be 
worked. Now, I entirely dissent from 
that proposition ; and, on the contrary, I 
believe that there is a great alteration in 
respect, not only of the machinery by 
which the Bill is to be worked, but also 
a considerable change in the essence of 
the law itself. The Bill has been sum- 
marized by more than one hon. Gentle- 
man in this House; but that is not my 
notion of a summary of its details in 
any sense whatever. The stroke of the 
Bill is to fall upon any person who, by 
words or acts, shall incite, solicit, or 
persuade any person to commit any of 
the offences hereinbefore mentioned; 
and one of those offences is taking part 
in any riot or unlawful assembly. I am 
far from thinking that that is a law 
which is worded in exactly the same way 
both for England and Ireland; and, 
therefore, I think that, in that respect 
the essence of the law is in some re- 
spects changed. I noticed the other 
morning in a Tory newspaper a strong 
diatribe against the meeting which took 
place yesterday in Hyde Park, in which 
the writer used these words— 

‘Tt can only be by some unfortunate techni- 
cality that these proceedings can escape being 
called treasonable.” 

Now, such an “ unfortunate techni- 
cality ” is removed by such provisions 
as those I have referred to, which are 
contained in this Bill? I can only re- 
joice that in this country this ‘‘ unfor- 
tunate technicality,” as it is called, 
should still exist. I do say, however, 
that if this Bill becomes an Act, and is 
to be enforced by persons who take the 
same view as the writer in this news- 
paper of what isa treasonable assembly, 
there would, I think, be very littlechance 
of popular government in this country ; 
and the House must also remember that 


which has been abundantly established 
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—namely, that the Gentlemen in whose 
hands the carrying out of the govern- 
ment of Ireland is placed are persons 
who assume towards the political aspira- 
tions, the demonstrations, and the politi- 
cal action of the Irish people generally, 
precisely the same view as the editor of 
that newspaper takes respecting the 
action of the common people of this 
country. There is another clause which, 
if it does not enact, at least re-introduces 
in an operative form a great difference 
between the law in Ireland and that 
which exists in England and Scotland. 
I refer to offences under the White- 
boy Acts. Now, a reprint of the 
Whiteboy Acts has been promised to 
the House; but we have not yet had 
them laid on the Table, and they are 
not accessible generally to newspaper 
editors and the common people of the 
country. Therefore, it has not yet tran- 
spired what is involved in that clause. 
The Whiteboy Acts are about the most 
far reaching, and the most terrible Acts 
that were ever passed in a Christian 
country. Let me give one or two quo- 
tations from them. ‘The first of these 
Whiteboy Acts was passed in 1775-6, 
and it contained this clause— 

‘¢ And whereas, notwithstanding the laws now 

being for the better securing the Government 
by disarming Papists, there is good reason to 
suspect that several persons contrary to the true 
intent and meaning of the said laws have arms 
and ammunition in their custody and power by 
means of which many of the mischiefs herein- 
before mentioned have happened, be it enacted 
that it shall be lawful for any one or more 
Justices ’’ to do so and so. 
This was an Act of the then Irish Par- 
liament which was necessarily subser- 
vient to the Government of the day. I 
want to know definitely whether the 
offence referred to in this clause of the 
Whiteboy Acts is continued in the pre- 
sent Bill? [Mr. Hormes: Not at all.] 
I am glad to hear it. Clause 2 of that 
Act is as follows :— 

“Tf any person or persons being armed with 
fire-arms, firelock, pistol, or any offensive wea- 
pon or weapons whatsoever, or having his, her 
or their face or faces, body or bodies disguised 
in any manner whatsoever, or wearing any par- 
ticular badge, dress, or uniform not usually 
worn by him, her, or them upon his, her, or 
their lawful occasions, or assuming any particu- 
lar name or denomination not usually assumed 
by His Majesty’s subjects upon their lawful oc- 
casions, shall rise, assemble or appear by day or 
by night to the terror of His Majesty’s subjects 
every person so offending,”’ &c. 


I wish to ask whether that clause is to 
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be enforced? [Mr. Homes: Yes, Sir. ] 
Then I wish to know if it is to be ap- 
plicable to the Salvation Army? How 
are we to discriminate between the Sal- 
vation Army and other hodies? I would 
ask the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man if he cannot insert words into the 
clause to exempt in some sort of way the 
Salvation Army from the operation of 
the measure, in the same way as the 
Trades Unions have been exempted? I 
now come to the next Whiteboy Act, 
which was passed in 1787. Clause 1 
says— 

“Tf any persons to the number of 12 or more 
being unlawfully, riotously, and tumultuously 
assembled, to the disturbance of the public 
—, and being required or commanded in the 

<ing’s name by one or more Justice or Justices 
of the Peace . . . . where any such rising or 
assembly shall be by proclamation made in the 
King’s name in the form hereinafter directed to 
disperse themselves and retire to their habita- 
tions shall to the number of 12 or more, notwith- 
standing such proclamation made as aforesaid 
unlawfully, riotously, and tumultuously remain 
or continue together as aforesaid for the space 
of one hour after such proclamation made as 
aforesaid, then such continuing together as 
aforesaid to the number of 12 or more after 
such proclamation shall be adjudged felony 
without benefit of clergy, and the offenders 
therein being by due course of law thereof con- 
victed shall be adjudged felons and shall suffer 
death, as in cases of felony without benefit of 
clergy ....” 

Then I come to Clause 11 of the same 
Act— 


** And be it enacted that if any person shall 
print, write, post, publish, or knowingly cir- 
culate or deliver, or shall cause or procure to be 
printed, written, posted, published, circulated 
or delivered any notice, letter or message in- 
citing or tending to incite to any riot, tumul- 
tuous meeting, or unlawful combination or 
confederacy, any such person being by due 
course of law thereof convicted shall be adjudged 
a felon and shall suffer death.” 


May I ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who is to be the Judge as to 
whether the assembly is a tumultuous 
one or not? 

Mr. HOLMES: I have already an- 
swered that Question. The hon. Mem- 
surely knows that is to be decided by 
the summary jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates—by a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: That means 
then that the decision is to rest with 
the two Resident Magistrates. There- 
fore I come back to the point that we 
are giving the power of dealing with 
tumultuous meetings, so far as the Irish 
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people are concerned, to the judgment 
of two persons, who are, from the nature 
of their surroundings, in ideptically the 
same position as the editor of the London 
newspaper, from whose article I read 
an extract a short time ago. My point 
is that, so far as tumultuous meetings 
are concerned, the judgment is not left 
to the Judge or jury, but to the Resi- 
dent Magistrates appointed by the 
Crown; and the Crown, therefore, will 
hold firmly the reins of every public 
meeting that may be held in Ireland. 
As to the point that these Acts were 
passed by the Irish Government, I am 
quite prepared to admit that that was 
so, and that one of them was passed by 
Grattan’s Parliament; but on the 15th 
of October, 1831, an Act was passed to 
amend those Acts. The Act of 1831 
was, on the whole, a merciful Act, in- 
asmuch as it repealed the death penal- 
ties and substituted transportation for 
life, and for seven years; but, in doing 
so, the Act extended the number and 
multitude of the crimes, and introduced 
one remarkable and altogether new 
crime. I, therefore, propose to read to 
the House Clause 3 of the Act of 1831. 
I ask the pardon of the House for doing 
so, but it must be remembered that we 
have not yet had placed before us, even 
on the Table of the House, the details 
of the Whiteboy Acts. Clause 3 is as 
follows :— 

‘And be it enacted that if any person or 
persons shall knowingly print, write, post, 
publish, circulate, send or deliver, or cause or 
procure to be printed, posted, circulated, sent 
or delivered any notice or letter or message 
exciting, or tending to excite any riot, tumul- 
tuous or unlawful meeting, or assembly, or un- 
lawful combination or confederacy, or threat- 
ening any violence, injury, or damage upon 
any condition or in any event or otherwise to 
the person or property real or personal of any 
person whatever, or demanding any money, 
arms, weapons or weapon, ammunition, or other 
matter or thing whatsoever, or ‘lirecting or re- 
quiring any person to do or not to do any act, 
or to quit the service or employment of any 
person, or to set or to give out any land, every 
person so offending shall be liable to be trans- 
ported beyond seas for the term of seven 
yous. ...” 

The House will see that the words of 
this clause are not demanding money 
for any particular specified civil pur- 
pose, but demanding any money, arms, 
weapons or weapon, ammunition, or any 
matter or thing whatsoever, or directing 
or requiring to do or not to do any act. 
That, Sir, is a most sweeping clause. 
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I would ask the House to look at the 
provisions I have read, and especially 
this one which relates to demanding 
money, without assigning any purpose 
for the demand, or directing or re- 
quiring any person to do or not to do 
any particular act. Any person so of- 
fending is liable by the Act of 1831, 
on conviction by a jury, to the punish- 
ment of seven years’ transportation. 
The Act of 1831, therefore, while dimi- 
nishing the death penalty, materially 
extended the number and character 
of the offences. This Act still exists in 
Ireland. Much attention has not been 
paid to it, simply because it is im- 
ossible to enforce it, and rightly so, 
Seunmee these Acts are contrary to all 
the ideas which now exist in regard 
to the Criminal Law since the reforms 
initiated by Sir Samuel Romilly and 
others. It is quite obvious, I think, 
why the Government got rid of the 
death penalty, and, while reducing the 
punishment, enlarged the number of 
offences. I have read to the House some 
of the provisions of the Whiteboy Acts, 
and I will now read what Grattan said 
about the Acts themselves. The same 
thing may certainly be said of the Bill 
now before the House. Grattan spoke as 
follows :— 

‘Such Acts of tyranny are the weakness of 
the times, the tyranny of one- side and the 
feebleness of the other. ... Donot, then, 
tolerate a power which has no foundation in 
utility or in necessity, or in the laws of 
England ; or the laws of Ireland ; or the laws 
of nature; or the laws of God.” 

I cannot help thinking that these words 
are applicable to the provisions of the 
present Bill. There is only one other 
provision in the Bill to which I desire to 
refer, and that is the Trades Union 
Clause. Ithas been said that this pro- 
vision of the Bill is not directed to 
offences similar to those which have 
been attributed to trades unions. If 
that is so, why put in a clause excluding 
trades unions? Was it because Her 
Majesty’s Government felt that but for 
this clause, their Bill would strike at 
trades unions? If so, then I would 
infer that the offence of tenants in 
Ireland at which the Bill strikes is of a 
similar character to the Trades Union 
Clause—the power of combination 
clause, and it strikes at every act in 
social life, and more especially at com- 
bination of tenants. This is, in fact, a 
landlords’ Bill for enforcing rents, and 
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it is aimed at the National League— 
that National League which has been 
the saviour of tenants, and which has 
roused the ire of the Party opposite. 
We have heard a great deal from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham about secret socie- 
ties, but the National League is not a 
secret society. It stands between ten- 
ants and bad landlords. It also stands 
between the English taxpayer and bad 
bargains. That is clear from the evi- 
dence before the late Commission of 
Captain Hamilton, a member of the 
Property Defence Association. He 
says— 

“Tt is clearly the object of the National 
League to interfere with the working of the 
Land Purchase Act (1885), by forcing the land- 
lords to make reductions in the judicial rents ; 
to prevent the tenants who would otherwise 
avail themselves of the provisions of the Act 
from doing so, under the impression that in a 
short time they will be able to purchase at far 
better terms than at present. My experience, 
both as an honorary director of this Association 
and as a land agent, leads me to believe that if 
the payment of judicial rents were vigorously 
enforced, the Land Act (1881) and Land Pur- 
chase Act (1885), if extended in its operations, 
would settle the Land Question in Ireland in a 
very short time.”’ 

Of course it would settle the Land 
Question so far as the landlords are 
concerned, but not so far as the English 
taxpayer is concerned, for he would take 
over a bargain the tenant could not 
fulfil. The National League is pro- 
tecting the English taxpayer against 
such a state of things. I should 
like to commend that point to the 
English public. The Bill also proposes 
the abolition of trial by jury. Ina 
certain number—and they are a very 
large number indeed — in a certain 
number of offences trial by jury is prac- 
tically abolished, and abolished for ever. 
Of course, we know that nothing can be 
for ever in this world ; but, as far as we 
can make out, the Bill is to be as per- 
manent as anything can be. The right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland said, as a sort of apology for 
the Bill, that there is a tendency to in- 
crease the number of offences even in 
this country to which summary juris- 
diction sbould be applied, and that these 
maybe put in the same category. Now, 
I deny that they are in the same cate- 
gory at all. The Irish offences are 
largely political offences; at any rate, 
they are committed for a political 
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object. Nobody denies that; and this 
is an endeavour to deal with poli- 
tical offences by summary jurisdiction. 
There can be no doubt that the alleged 
offence of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) was a_ political 
offence. The offence for which the 
hon. Member was tried was obviously, 
and understood to be—as far as it was 
an offence at all, for it was not proved 
to be one—for a political object. There- 
fore, I cannot see the seguitur in the 
reasoning of hon. Members opposite. 
I would ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland to turn back to the commence- 
ment of the extension of summary juris- 
diction. It took place largely in con- 
nection with the Excise Laws, and one 
of the great debates which took place 
in 1736 occurred upon the Smuggling 
Bill—and I would ask hon. Members to 
read the speeches which were delivered 
on that occasion by Lord Hardwicke and 
the Lord Chancellor Talbot. They ex- 
plained that the letting in of summary 
jurisdiction for such offences would in- 
duce Parliament to extend it to political 
offences, and now the realization of 
their fears has come. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have taken solemn pledges that 
they will treat England and Ireland 
alike. We see then what we have to 
fear in England. Allow me to reada 
few words from Blackstone. They are 
not very long, but they show what he 
thought of the transcendent privileges 
enjoyed by the subjects of this Realm in 
pane the right of trial by jury. 
peaking in a passage which will be 
familiar to some hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site of jury trial, Blackstone calls it— 

** A Constitution which I may venture to 
affirm has, under Providence, secured the just 
liberties of this nation for a long succession of 
years.” 


He goes on to say— 


“Tt preserves in the hands of the people that 

share which they ought to have in the adminis- 
tration of public justice, and prevents the en- 
croachments of the more powerful and wealthy 
citizens.”’ 
Is it for the purpose of preventing these 
encroachments that Her Majesty’s Go- 
veroment propose to abolish jury trial 
in Ireland? In another familiar quota- 
tation from Blackstone there are these 
words— 

‘**Tt is, therefore, above all, a duty which 
every mani owes to his country, his friends, his 
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posterity, and himself .... to guard with 
the most jealous circumspection against the 
introduction of new and arbitrary methods of 
trial which under a variety of plausible pre- 
tences may in time imperceptibly undermine 
this best preservative of English liberty.” 
Now, nobody ever attempted to under- 
mine liberty for the sake of under- 
mining it. Everybody who has endea- 
voured to sweep away a great popular 
protection has done it for some purpose 
which he belioved to be a good one; to 
accomplish some end, may be, in the 
interest of some class with which he 
was connected. It may be said that 
Blackstone refers to the preservation of 
English liberty, and that Ireland is in 
an entirely different position; and I wish 
the House to bear in mind that it is not 
possible to hold on by, and to continue to 
enjoy, the blessings of liberty and legiti- 
mate government at home, while in 
Ireland and elsewhere we are guilty of 
acts of violence and fraud. Blackstone 
continues— 

‘« Every new tribunal created for the decision 
of facts without the intervention of a jury is a 


step towards establishing aristocracy, the most 
oppressive of absolute governments.” 


Mr. Justice Warren says— 


**Tt is a matter of supreme concern to the 

country to be beware of shaking the confidence 
of the humble classes of society in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, by infringing their 
right to an open and formal trial by their equals 
and placing them at the mercy of, it may be, 
an interested and prejudiced superior.” 
Could any words be more directly appli- 
cable to the proposal now before us? 
What the Government propose that the 
House of Commons should do is to 
abolish trial by jury for a large number 
of offences, and especially offences of a 
political character or tinge. I do not 
deny the right of Parliament to do what 
it likes, and to pass this Bill; but I de 
deny the moral right of Parliament to 
pass this Bill. Let me refer the House 
to a passage which sums up the whole 
position in regard to this matter. It 
is contained in the following words of 
Lord Chatham :— 

“No Court of Justice can have a power in- 
consistent with or paramount to the known law 
of the land ’”’— 
thereby he means the provisions of 
Magna Charta— 


“and the people ’’— 


to these words I would direct particular 
attention— 
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‘‘ when they choose, their representatives never 
mean to convey to them a power of invading 


the rights or trampling upon the liberties of 
those whom they represent.’’ 

This Parliament was elected without any 
question having been raised of the abro- 
gation of trial by jury, and it commences 
its legislation by trampling on the liber- 
ties of those whom it represents. That 
this Parliament does represent Ireland is 
one of the things which hon. Members 
on the other side of the House are strong 
in insisting upon. 

The Government have brought in a 
political Bill. They say—“ Abolish trial 
by jury, because juries will not convict 
for certain offences.” These offences 
are political or of a political tinge. An 
eminent French writer—De Tocqueville 
—-whose opinion is worth having on such 
a matter—says of trial by jury— 

“To look upon the jury as a mere judicial 

institution ’’— 
recollect this is written by a Frenchman 
who was well acquainted with the crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of the United States and 
of this country— 
‘is to confine our attention to a very narrow 
view of it, for however great its influence may 
be upon the decisions of the Law Courts, that 
influence is very subordinate to the powerful 
effects which it produces on the destinies of the 
community at large. The jury is, above all, a 
political institution, and it must be regarded in 
this light to be fully appreciated. The institu- 
tion of the jury may be aristocratic or demo- 
cratic, according to the class of society from 
which the jurors are selected; but it always 
preserves its republican character, inasmuch as 
it places the real direction of society in the 
hands of the governed... .. The true sanc- 
tion of political laws is to be found in penal 
legislation, and if that sanction be wanting the 
law will sooner or later lose its cogency. He 
who punishes infractions of the law is the real 
master of society. Now, the institution of the 
jury invests the people with the direction of 
society.” 
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Let me say that the non-agreement of 
juries is the ultimate political weapon 
of the people; it has been a political 
weapon in England, as in the case of 
Horne Tooke and the Blasphemy Laws. 
And it may be so again. We have 
the spirit of repression abroad among 
us, as is shown by the remark in the 
newspaper article which I have already 
quoted—namely, that the demonstration 
of the preceding day only, by an unfortu- 
nate technicality, escaped being dealt 
with as treasonable. It is a miserable 
state of things that a country should 
have to defend itself by means of its 
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juries; but it is a solemn warning from 
the nation—not from its Representatives 
or its delegates, but from the whole 
mass of the whole nation—that its laws 
must be changed, and that they are on 
a false basis, unjust and wrong. To 
this solemn warning the Government 
reply in Ireland by coercion, which has 
often failed, and by a policy of savage 
repression which the English people 
will, I believe, recoil from adopting. 
Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.) said, 
the hon. Member for Leith (Mr. Munro- 
Fergusson) had charged Conservative 
Members with delighting to figure in 
the Division List, rather than in debate 
—in other words, with a conspiracy of 
silence. Their answer to that taunt 
was, that they intended, if they could, 
to prevent the work of the Parliamen- 
tary machine this Session being barren. 
There were many hon. Gentlemen on the 
Ministerial Benches who had not taken 
part in any debate, either during last 
Session or during the present Session. 
What they had felt was, that if they 
were silent, they would not impede Her 
Majesty’s Government; and that, if they 
had not observed silence, they would have 
added fuel to the fire of Obstruction 
which, in their opinion, had raged in- 
cessantly within the four walls of the 
House. But now, however, that the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
had been put forward, they felt that it 
was their duty to say some words in 
support of that policy as it affected Ire- 
land. That policy dealt with social 
order and with the Land Question, with 
remedial legislation, and by these means 
they hoped to remove that discontent to 
which the hon. Member for Shoreditch 
(Mr. Stuart) had referred. The Bill had 
been described as an insult to Ireland, 
and a policy of provocation to outrage. 
He (Mr. Knowles) did not agree with 
that statement. From that point of 
view, the Ten Commandments were 
quite as much an insult to Ireland and 
a provocation to outrage. It had been 
stated in the debate that, since the Union, 
there had been 86 Coercion Acts, and that 
the present one, if it became law, would 
make the 87th. He did not know on 
what authority that statement was 
made; but it had at once been adopted 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) without confirmation, simply for 
the sake of political alliteration, to 
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induce political memory, and also for 
the sake of giving it prominence as a 
political cry. On the contrary, he 
(Mr. Knowles) believed—and he had 
authority for the statement—that only 
some 46 or 47 Coercion Acts had been 
passed since the Union, and within this 
century; while from 1782 up to 1800 
(the year of the Union) more than 50 
Coercion Acts were passed by an Irish 
Parliament, in the Irish capital, and 
directed against the Irish people. They 
were passed to suppress murder, out- 
rage, unlawful assemblies, conspiracies, 
and riots ; to restrict the importation of 
arms, to prevent the entry of aliens, and 
for similar objects. When a complaint 
was raised, therefore, that the policy of 
Her Majesty's Government was an 
everlasting one of coercion, he would 
remind the House that one of the last 
measures passed by an Irish Parliament 
made three Coercion Acts permanent, 
and extended five others for seven years. 
As to the Coercion Acts passed since the 
Union, he submitted that most of them 
were directed against the Whiteboys, the 
Ribbonmen, andthe Fenians, whilemany 
of them were merely Continuance Acts, 
and were passed with the assent of the 
Trish Members, and most of them were 
passed by Liberal Governments. All 
these Acts had been successful, having 
put down the crimes and extinguished 
the societies against which they were 
directed, though possibly these crimes 
and societies had revived in new forms 
and under new names. He chal- 
lenged the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, or the hon. 
Member for Shoreditch, or anyone else, 
to point out a single one of these Acts, 
passed since the Union, as one which 
ought not to have been passed; and 
he would remind the House that pro- 
bably the most stringent of these 
measures was that of 1882 (the Preven- 
tion of Crime Act, 1882) passed by 
the irony of fate under the auspices 
of a Liberal Government, of which 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
himself was the head. That Act, 
which had been described by the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) as 
‘mild as milk,” provided for the trial of 
prisoners charged with treason, murder, 
manslaughter, arson, and the like, by a 
Special Commission of three Judges ; it 
also provided for a change of venue in 
criminal cases, which was worthy of 
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notice, and it contained stringent pro- 
visions making membership of any 
unlawful society, intimidation, and 
rioting, punishable with six months’ 
imprisonment. It authorized the Lord 
Lieutenant to prohibit meetings. It 
authorized the arrest of persons found 
at night under suspicious circumstances, 
and of suspected strangers. It authorized 
the examination of witnesses, although 
no particular person was in custody 
charged with an offence; it provided 
also for the confiscation of seditious 
newspapers, and for a search for arms 
and illegal documents by night as well 
as by day. It increased the number of 
police in disturbed districts, and charged 
upon each district the cost of its extra 
police, and the compensation paid to the 
relations of persons murdered, and to 
persons injured within it, and so on. If 
it was said that that Act ought not to 
have been passed, at least it was a fact 
that, after it came into operation, 
agrarian outrages fell from 4,439 in 
1881, and 3,433 in 1882, to 870 in 1883, 
and 762 in 1884. It was unnecessary 
for him to remind the House of the con- 
dition of Ireland during the last five 
years of the late Liberal Government, of 
the 10,000 agrarian outrages which were 
committed, when the cost of governing 
the country was increased by £80,000 
a-year, when it was brought to the verge 
of civil war, and when the right hon. 
Gentleman put in prison nearly 1,000 
persons at once merely upon suspicion. 
The right hon. Gentleman relied on their 
forgetfulness. He had said himself— 
“No memory is so short as a political me- 
mory. A Party that can count on forgetfulness 
need not trouble itself with repentance or con- 
version. 
Those words he had not spoken in the 
excitement of the Hyde Park gathering 
yesterday, nor in the heat of Parlia- 
mentary debate, nor in the whirl of a 
railway journey, nor in the warmth of 
post-prandial conviviality. Those words 
were deliberately thought out, and as 
deliberately were they penned, and they 
were penned by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian himself. 
Those words were the key-note of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and of his policy. 
He appealed to their forgetfulness; but 
Her Majesty’s Government appealed to 
their memories. With regard to the 
provision in the Bill as to the change of 
venue, that was not new. In the time 
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of Henry VIII. an Act was ‘ages by 


which persons charged with murder, 
whether the crime was committed abroad 
or in England, might be tried in any 
shire or place in the Kingdom ; and that 
Act was extended in the time of George 
TI. to the trial of accessories before the 
fact, and to cases of manslaughter. 
The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Holmes) had also alluded to the 
law by which a change of venue might 
be made in Scotland from any part of 
that country to Edinburgh ; but he (Mr. 
Knowles) wished to draw attention to 
a precedent in the case of the Oana- 
dian political prisoners. In 1838 Lord 
Durham went out to Canada at the time 
of the Rebellion, and granted a general 
amnesty, excepting certain persons to the 
number of 24. He ordered some of 
these to be banished to Bermuda, and 
those abroad were to stay there. Un- 
fortunately, he exceeded his powers. 
The prisoners were sent to Quebec, 
thence to Liverpool, and thence to 
London. The change of venue was 
legal; but his Ordinance banishing the 
prisoners to the Bermudas was illegal, 
and that view was subsequently taken 
by Lord Abinger, before whom the 
case was argued, and on the 16th of 
May, 1839, judgment was given to that 
effect; and although the prisoners had 
pleaded guilty to the crime of high 
treason in Upper Canada, the Ordinance 
of Lord Durham was quashed; and 
Monsieur Garneau, in his THistoire du 
Canada, Vol. iii., p. 340, says— 

‘“*The Ministry were in great embarrass- 
ment. Nevertheless, the Ordinance was illegal, 
and the Sovereign was advised to disavow it.” 
Not only was there a change of 
venue from one country to another, 
but the prisoners received justice. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) himself had no objection to this 
clause, which provided for change of 
venue, for, on the 6th instant, at Bir- 
mingham, he said so, and gave as his 
reason that if the Bill passed in its pre- 
sent form he should have no objection 
to being tried in England—indeed, that 
he would prefer being tried at the Old 
Bailey to being tried by a packed jury 
in Dublin. The charge of jury-packing 
in Dublin was baseless; but, after this 
declaration on the part of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, he hoped that 
the Government would stick to their 
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guns and insist on the clause pro- 
viding for the change of venue. He 
did not believe there was any more 
jury-packing in Ireland than in England, 
although the Irish talked about it. The 
law in both countries was, in effect, the 
same on the subject; in both countries 
the aim was to get a fair trial for the pri- 
soner. To go to another subject—crime 
in connection with evictions. It had been 
said that crime followed evictions. To 
that he took exception; because, if that 
were the case, one wou!d expect to find 
more crime in London than in all Ire- 
land. With respect to malicious of- 
fences against property in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, such as the 
setting fire to houses, killing and 
maiming cattle, sending threatening 
letters, and the like, the latest statistics 
which he could obtain for the three 
countries were for the year 1885. 
In Scotland, in 1885, there were 63 
of these offences, with a population 
of 4,000,000; England and Wales, with 
a population of 26,000,000, 628; in 
Toilet: with a population of 5,000,000, 
755. When he compared the evictions 
in London with those in Ireland, he had 
in his mind the Statute 1 & 2 Vict. 
c. 74— 

“An Act to facilitate the recovery of the 
possession of tenements after the determi- 
nation of the tenancy,” 
which did not apply to Scotland or Ivre- 
land. The landlord could recover pos- 
session of house or land after a 21-days’ 
notice. At the end of three weeks the 
police—not the Sheriff, as in Ireland— 
could enter, using force, if necessary, 
and remove the tenant and his effects, 
and this was the case where the term 
did not exceed seven years or the rent 
£20. All that he had to do after 
the legal notice to quit had expired 
was to apply to a magistrate for an 
ejectment warrant. In the Quarter 
ending 3lst December, 1886, in Ire- 
land there were 666 families evicted ; 
21 of those families, including 90 
persons, were re-admitted as tenants; 
and 396 families, including 3,973 per- 
sons, were re-admitted as caretakers. 
In that quarter, therefore, 249 families 
were thrust bag and baggage out-of- 
doors in Ireland. In the Metropolitan 
Police district, from a Return he had 
obtained privately from headquarters, 
he found that in the quarter ending 31st 
December, 1886, the number of eject- 
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ment orders, or judgments under the 
Acts 1 & 2 Vict. c. 74, were 349, and 
in 26 cases force had to be used, and 
in only one case had that force been 
resisted. In one case the tenant had 
been re-admitted as tenant. So that, 
in round numbers, it might be taken 
that in the same quarter, as against 
250 turned out bag and baggage in 
Ireland, there were 350 in London. 
Therefore, that did not bear out the 
assertion that crime followed evictions. 
In England there was no re-admis- 
sion as caretaker, and no six months’ 
notice as in Ireland, and yet we 
did not hear the same amount of 
murmuring and grumbling against 
tyrannical coercion or summary juris- 
diction with respect to evictions in 
England as we did in Ireland. There 
must be some other cause than evictions 
for the crime in Ireland, and that 
cause was not far to seek. He 
thought the cause was the National 
League. They had it upon the autho- 
rity of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian that crime 
dogged thoir steps, and there had 
not been heard, since he uttered those 
words, any statement to the con- 
trary. They had had lately a No 
Rent Manifesto from Irish Archbishops. 
The hon. Member for Shoreditch said 
the National League stood between 
the tenants and bad bargains. He 
(Mr. Knowles), on the contrary, said 
it stood between the landlords and their 
just rents—rents fixed judicially by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian. He had in his hand a quo- 
tation from Archbishop Croke, in which 
he said in effect that a Government 
which spent Government money in col- 
lecting rack-rents was worse than the 
landlord who imposed rack-rents. If it 
was right, therefore, to starve land- 
lords, d fortiort it was right to starve 
out a Government which upheld land- 
lords. Who, then, would pay the taxes 
for the Irish people? That did not bear 
out the statement of the hon. Member 
for Shoreditch that the National League 
protected the British taxpayer. The Na- 
tional League compelled people to join 
its ranks and to subscribe to its funds. 
It fixed the amount of rents; it inter- 
fered with the tenants who were willing 
and able to pay their rents, between 
brother and brother, and between father 
and son. He had extracts from Na- 
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tionalist papers, issued within the last 
month or two, to prove those statements, 
The English people were a passive people. 
They had stood by and seen the National 
League and the crime which dogged its 
steps a long time. They had seen a No 
Rent Manifesto; but when the League 
touched the pocket of the British taxpayers 
they would cry out. It was also said that 
the Bill was aimed, not at putting down 
crime, but at putting down the National 
League. Well, if the Bill did no other 
good than crush the National League, 
he considered it would have done some 
good, because the National League was 
at the bottom of the trouble and dis- 
turbance which was in Ireland. Another 
complaint which had been made against 
the Bill was, that it did not extend to 
England, Scotland, and Wales. For 
his part, he should be quite willing to 
have it soextended. The people of Eng- 
land lived under the Ten Command- 
ments, and he believed that true liberty 
would be restored to the people of Ire- 
land by this Bill. Ireland was a beauti- 
ful country—a country of green valleys 
and rushing streams—a country which 
ought rather to be the subject of the 
poet’s theme than the scene of civil 
strife. Her people were warm-hearted, 
generous, impulsive, and truly loyal. 
From their impulsive nature they were 
easily led; but they were as easily led 
for good as for evil. It was not politi- 
eal change that Ireland wanted, but 
social amalgamation. If the Govern- 
ment dealt with them justly, firmly, and 
consistently, as he believed they would, 
that was the Government which he would 
support. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, N.) 
said, he accepted the invitation of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Holmes) to discuss the details of the 
Bill. It differed in one respect from 
every other coercive proposal that had 
ever been made or passed. That was 
the first time that repressive legislation 
had been proposed, not as an extreme 
expedient to enable the Government to 
cope with a special emergency, but as a 
permanent surrender of all their Con- 
stitutional rights, and as a disability 
under which 5,000,000 of the inhabi- 
tants of one portion of the so-called 
United Kingdom were expected to live 
at all times in loyalty and contentment. 
It was not very difficult to see the reason 
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why the Government proposed to make 


this a permanent Act. It was true that, 
since the passing of the ill-starred Act 
of Union, Irishmen had at no time en- 
joyed equal rights with Englishmen. 
Yet, hitherto, every Coercion Act had 
been introduced to meet a supposed 
emergency. Thefundamental principle 
of all repressive legislation in the past 
had been that it could only be justified 
on the ground of emergency; but now, 
however, that had been discarded, and 
the miserable habit of periodical relapse 
into exceptional legislation—to use the 
expression of Lord Carnarvon—was no 
longer to be regarded as an evil. They 
had to do that, for the very simple 
reason that they had conclusively shown 
by their own speeches that no such 
emergency existed; and so, with mag- 
nificent audacity, they had actually in- 
formed the House of Commons that 
they did not propose that Bill on account 
of the amount of crime in Ireland, but 
as a valuable permanent amendment of 
the ordinary law. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour), while 
making some altogether inconclusive 
references to the amount of crime in 
Ireland, did not attempt to justify his 
measure by the published statistics of 
agrarian offences. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had very good reason for not 
attempting such a justification, for the 
country was as tranquil as it had been 
in any period during the last 50 years, 
and was as free from crime and intimi- 
dation as it was in 1885, when the Party 
to whom he belonged abandoned the 
Crimes Act. Of ordinary crime Ireland 
was freer to-day in proportion to her 
population than was either England or 
Scotland. The right hon. Gentleman 
had made much of the fact, and they 
were asked to believe, because some 800 
persons were Boycotted wholly or par- 
tially, that, therefore, this Act was neces- 
sary. They had not been given figures 
for past years; but in September, 1885, 
when Lord Salisbury abandoned the 
Crimes Act, when he declared that the 
country was sufficiently tranquil to 
justify a return to the ordinary law, 
there were 885 persons Boycotted ; and 
in the last month of the same year 891 
persons were in the same difficulty. 
Boycotting, therefore, was at this 
moment less prevalent than it was when 
the Tory Party declared in 1885 that 
coercive legislation was no longer possi- 
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ble. The Chief Secretary for Ireland, not 
being able to rely on statistics, had fallen 
back on individual cases, some of which 
were so vaguely given that it was im- 
possible to trace them; but he (Mr. 
Redmond) begged the House to remem- 
ber that the only cases which the right 
hon. Gentleman had specifically given 
had been proved by the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) to be inaccurate 
and misleading. In support of his case 
the Chief Secretary had quoted the 
charges of four Judges at recent As- 
sizes; but he had deliberately sup- 
pressed a score of charges made by 
Judges in other parts of the country, 
which showed that over the greater 
part of Ireland absolute tranquillity 
reigned. If the Bill before the House 
were passed as it stood, all personal 
freedom, all right to free speech, all 
right of public meeting, all freedom of 
the Press, would be absolutely at an end 
in Ireland, and the law would be ad- 
ministered for the future by the officials 
of the Executive Government. These 
officials would be empowered to try, 
without juries, all cases of so-called con- 
spiracy, and the Law of Conspiracy was 
so wide-reaching and elastic that it 
might be held to apply to almost all 
innocent actions of ordinary life. Those 
who were eager to abolish trial by jury 
in Ireland ought to weigh the words of 
Erskine, who affirmed, in one of his 
speeches on the rights of juries, that if 
the administration of criminal justice 
should ever be left in the hands of the 
Crown and its servants, no more free- 
dom would be enjoyed than the Execu- 
tive Government of the day might choose 
to sanction and approve. They were 
told that the Bill was not directed against 
agitation; but what right of agitation or 
of public meeting would exist, save such 
as met with the sanction or approval of 
the Executive Government? It was no 
answer to say that trial by jury had 
failed in Ireland; because patriotic 
juries in England had time after time 
refused to convict in days gone by, and 
some of the most cherished liberties of 
the English people were won by the 
patriotic action of English juries in re- 
fusing to find verdicts of guilty. Black- 
stone had been quoted in that debate, 
but he would remind the House that 
Blackstone had said— 

‘* The liberties of England cannot but subsist 
so long as this palladium (trial by jury) remains 
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sacred from any inviolation—not only from | barism, which were a disgrace to the 
open attacks, but also from machinations which ' Statute Book on which they were in- 


may undermine it by introducing new and | ° . 
arbitrary methods of trial by Justices of the | scribed. The 1 & 2 Will. TV. enacted 
Peace, Commissioners of the Revenue, and other that— 

tribunals similarly constituted, however con-| “If any person [shall knowingly print, write, 
venient these may appear at first, as doubtless | publish, circulate, send, deliver, or cause or 
all arbitrary powers well executed are most con- | procure to be printed, written, posted, published, 
venient. But let it be again remembered that | circulated, sent, or delivered, any notice, letter, 





delays and inconveniences in the forms o 
justice are the price all free nations pay for their 
liberty in more substantial matters.”’ 

Under the Bill trial by jury was 
abolished in Ireland, and what was sub- 
stituted for it? Under the Crimes Act 
of 1882 a Commission of Judges was 
substituted for trial by jury; but that 
provision was never acted upon. The 
Trish Judges met, and unanimously 
declared that that provision would 
throw upon their shoulders a burden 
greater than they could bear; that it 
would tend to undermine the position of 
the Irish Justiciary, and that it would 
be an open anda gross violation of the 
Constitution. Now, the Judges in Ire- 
land, no matter what their past careers 
had been, were like the Judges in Eng- 
land, independent of the Executive. 
The independence of the English Judges 
was won by the Act of Settlement; but 
the independence of Judges in Ireland 
was only obtained under the great Inter- 
national Act of Settlement of 1782. 
The Irish Judges were, therefore, beyond 
the power of the Government. They 
could only be removed by Addresses 
from both Houses of Parliament, and 
they could afford to be independent and 
impartial. Then, if the proposal to 
invest these men with powers such as 
the Crimes Bill contained was an oper 
and gross violation of the Constitution, 
what, he would ask, would be an ade- 
quate description of the provision in the 
sill now before the House, which in- 
vested these powers, not in independent 
Judges, but in Resident Magistrates, 
who were the mere tools of the Execu- 
tive Government, who could be removed 
by the scratch of a pen, and who only 
held their appointments so long as they 
gave satisfaction to their masters in 
Dublin Castle? Tho provision would be 
nothing short of placing all personal 
liberty and freedom of speech in Ireland 
at the mercy of the Executive Govern- 
ment of the day. But it was not alone 
eases of conspiracy that would come 
under the jurisdiction of these Resident 
Magistrates. They were to administer 
the Whiteboy Acts, those relics of bar- 


Mr, J. E. Redmond 





f | or message, exciting, or tending to excite, 


breaches of the peace, they shall be liable to be 
transported beyond the seas.” 

Perhaps, they should be thankful for 
the small mercy that, under the Coer- 
cion Act, the Resident Magistrates had 
power to sentence to six months’ im- 
prisonmext only, instead of transporting 
beyond the seas. He called attention to 
this section of the Whiteboy Act for 
the reason that, a few months ago, a 
newspaper proprietor in Ireland was 
prosecuted under it, because a resolu- 
tion adopted at a public meeting in his 
neighbourhood was published in the 
news columns of his paper. His news- 
paper was a bitter and troublesome 
enemy of the landlord faction in his 
neighbourhood; and, for that reason, 
it was thought advisable to strike a 
blow at him. But the blow did not 
reach him, for the jury refused—and 
he (Mr. Redmond) said deliberately 
rightly refused—to convict. If that 
section was held to apply to newspapers, 
then every newspaper in Ireland would 
be absolutely at the mercy of the Go- 
vernment of theday. It might be, said 
that the Press in Ireland was licen- 
tious, and should be curbed. They 
answered that the way to bring about 
a moderate and reasonable Press was 
not to destroy the liberty of the Press. 
He would also reply to that argument in 
the words of a distinguished Irishman, 
a descendant of whom he regretted 
to see on the Front Bench opposite, 
William Cunningham Plunket, who, 
speaking of a Coercion Bill of his day, 
said— 

‘*The licentiousness of the Press has been 
complained of. I will tell the Government a 
better remedy against it than this Bill affords 
them. Let them act in such a manner as to be 
above its obloquy. Let them restore the Con- 
stitution ; let them reform the abuses which 
pollute every Department; let them mitigate 
their system of coercion; let them conciliate the 
people. ‘Then they may laugh at the slanders 
of a licentious Press; they will have a better 
defence against its malice than this uncon- 
stitutional measure can afford them.” 

If the Bill would do harm to law-abiding 
persons, why was it not made applicable 











to the whole of the United Kingdom ? 
The provisions of the Coercion Bill were 
to be perpetual. It would be extremely 
interesting if the House could learn at 
what particular period the Conservative 
Leaders and their supporters on the 
Opposition side of the House arrived at 
the conclusion that permanent coercion 
was desirable. They happened to know 
the opinions of some of the Conservative 
Leaders in the summer of 1885 when 
they were hoping to climb into Office 
with the aid of the Irish votes. Lord 
Carnarvon was particularly emphatic in 
July, 1885, in quoting the well-known 
dictum of Cavour, which said that to 
conduct government permanently on the 
principles of a state of siege was utterly 
impossible, and, therefore, that it was 
equally impossible to govern Ireland by 
coercion if it was to be indefinitely re- 
enacted. It would also be interesting to 
know now whether Lord Carnarvon was 
in favour of the perpetual clause of the 
Coercion Bill. About the same time the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) said— 


“ Parliament has granted to Ireland complete 
political freedom in Parliamentary elections by 
the Ballot and the extension of the franchise, and 
it is absolutely inconsistent with that political 
freedom to continue permanently the old- 
fashioned government of Ireland ty a system 
of coercion.” 


The noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had announced that he was in favour of 
the Bill and the whole of it. He (Mr. 
Redmond) hoped the noble Lord would 
speak in that debate. But the noble 
Lord, in the summer of 1885, expressed 
his belief in the Constitutional doctrine 
that special legislation ought not to be 
resorted to except in times of great 
emergency, and that no such emergency 
existed in 1885. In October of last year 
the noble Lord said that no emergency 
had arisen. But he (Mr. Redmond) 
would ask how could it be said that a 
great emergency had now arisen, in view 
of the fact that crime and intimidation 
were admittedly less now than they had 
been in the summer of 1885, and not 
greater than they had been in October 
of last year? But it was not the incon- 
sistency of right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site that was most marked. In going 
back to a policy of coercion they were 
only going back to their traditional 
policy; but the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for West Birmingham, and 
those who voted with him in supporting 
a Bill of that character, were turning 
their backs upon the most cherished 
principles of their political creed. If 
the right hon. se mexere the Member 
for West Birmingham supported the 
Bill he would be deliberately sacrificing 
the liberty of 5,000,000 of the inhabi- 
tants of one portion of the United King- 
dom in order to assist in keeping a Tory 
Government in power. He (Mr. Red- 
mond) should say that he did not be- 
lieve the fellow-countrymen of the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham of 
to-day or the verdict of history in future 
years would entirely acquit him of the 
guilt if the result of this measure should 
be to revive in Ireland scenes of blood- 
shed and disturbance. Irish Members 
had, however, to face the probability 
that this Bill would pass into law. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite reminded him of the 
celebrated French Minister who went to 
war with a light heart. He doubted, 
however, whether their cheers would be 
so loud after six months’ experience of 
the working of the Bill. He almost 
shuddered when he thought what the 
consequences might be; but he was not 
without hope that many of those conse- 
quences might be avoided. One good 
result had already followed the introduc- 
tion of this measure. It had cemented 
the union of the democracies of the two 
nations. [Zaughter.| He would not do 
hon. Members opposite the injustice of 
interpreting that laugh to mean that 
they desired the peoples of the two 
countries to remain asunder. The de- 
mocracies of the two countries were 
drawing closer together, and the intro- 
duction of this Bill would unite them 
still more closely. The attitude of the 
Liberal Party in the House, and the 
outburst of sympathy with Ireland by 
the people out-of-doors, would rob this 
Bill of much of its bitterness and many 
of its dangers. It was true that the Bill 
would entail many sufferings on his fel- 
low-countrymen ; but if those sufferings 
were borne, as he fervently prayed they 
might be, with patience and with forti- 
tude, he believed that, in the end, the 
result of the measure would be to basten 
the arrival of the day when Ireland 
would be united to the Empire which 
her sons had so greatly helped to build 
up, by a Union based, not as the present 
Union was now upon force, but upon 
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the willing assent of a free and a self- 
governing people. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tae HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
somewhat reluctant to take part in this 
debate, because I feel that the subject 
has been exhausted by speakers on one 
side or the other. Certainly, arguments 
of a somewhat conflicting character have 
been urged against the Bill. Some hon. 
Members opposite have asserted that 
there is no case for the introduction of 
the Bill, and that the condition of Ire- 
land is so satisfactory that no change in 
the Criminal Law and no improvement 
in the administration of the law are 
needed. On the other hand, the bulk of 
the speeches delivered by hon. Members 
opposite below the Gangway have under- 
lying them this assumption—that the 
state of Ireland is such that a measure 
more or less resembling the late Home 
Rule Bill of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) is essential before the aspi- 
rations of Ireland can be satisfied. It 
seems to me that these two lines of argu- 
ment are wholly inconsistent with each 
other. I leave it, however, to hon. 
Members opposite to reconcile these in- 
consistent arguments, as I prefer a less 
ambitious line, and to deal with the case 
of this very Bill which is now before us. 
Now, it has been said more than once 
that we do not base this Bill upon any 
extraordinary or abnormal amount of 
agrarian crime at this moment, and yet 
I do not think that that argument should 
be pressed too far. Outrages, it is said, 
are not numerous enough to demand the 
energies and complete administration of 
the law for the protection of persons and 
property. Yet I should have thought that 
a gradual rise of agrarian outrages was 
enough to attract the attention and 
awaken the solicitude of those who are 
responsible for the public peace. In 
1884 there were 762 agrarian outrages; 
in 1885 there were 916; and last year 
there were 1,025. There are two versions 
of the figures, but I take the lowest. 
Well, that is not an inconsiderable rise, 
and it is not unworthy the attention of 
the House. Now, let us compare the 
months. In October, November, and 
December last year, the numbers were 
respectively 54, 55, and 57. In January, 
February, and March this year, the num- 
bers of outrages were 65, 77, and 99. 


Mr. J. EF. Redmond 
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Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): Is that an official Return ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Yes; I have it 
in my hands. 

Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND: Has it 
been laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: It will be in 
the hands of hon. Members in the 
course of a day or two. There have 
been 241 agrarian outrages in the 
last quarter—from January to March, 
1887. Since October, 1886, outrages 
in Ireland have risen 83 per cent 
per month. These are figures which 
cannot be neglected; but we prefer to 
rest our case upon this broader ground. 
We say that nobody who knows the 
state of Ireland can fail to see that 
throughout large districts in Ireland 
there are in active operation Societies 
which call themselves Local Committees 
of the National League, and which con- 
sist of a set of busybodies and petty 
tyrants, who pry into every transaction 
of trade and business, in order to con- 
strain and coerce the liberties of decent 
men to carry on their business in an 
honest way. These Local Committees 
interfere between man and man witha 
minuteness and pettiness of tyranny 
which I do not think has ever been 
equalled in the annals of any civilized 
country. They exact from men apologies 
because they have earned an honest 
wage from some harmless neighbour 
who happens to have fallen under the 
ban of these local tyrants. They exact 
apologies from men doing what they 
have a right to do, and if obedience is 
not given to their decrees they Boycott 
those who have disobeyed them, publish- 
ing their names in the newspapers and 
holding them up to execration. We all 
know what follows that. We all know 
that from step to step life is made in- 
tolerable. The person who has offended 
is denied food when he is in health, 
medicine when he is ill, and decent 
burial when he is dead. [‘ No, no!”’] 
Yes; and if these means have not been 
successful there have come then the 
midnight outrages and the noonday 
deeds of violence, which we have heard 
described in the evidence given before the 
Royal Commission, and which are ram- 
pant in many parts of Ireland. Those 
facts have not been denied by those who 
have spoken candidly on this question 
on the opposite side. Is it to be said 
that the Government are to ignore these 
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facts; and can it be suggested that there 
are not enough of these outrages; that 
the existence of a sufficient amount of 
crime has not been made out; and that 
a sufficient number of girls have not 
been thrown out upon the highway ? 
| 4 laugh.| An hon. Member sneers at 
these things. How many of them are 
we to stand idly by and witness and 
tolerate with folded arms before we in- 
terfere and see that the law is enforced ? 
We take the liberty of saying that it 
is our duty, whatever the number may 
be, and although the tale may not have 
been increased—we say that it is our 
duty at once, as the responsible Go- 
vernment, to interfere. and stop these 
things. Will the ordinary law stop them 
in Ireland? Sir, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have, I think, conscientiously and 
patiently tried the experiment since 
last August of seeing whether the 
ordinary law would stop the existing 
state of things, and introduce greater 
security for law and order in Ire- 
land, and with great regret and re- 
luctance they have come to the conclu- 
sion that the institution of trial by jury 
has broken down in that country. Sir, 
the whole course of this debate has 
proved it—hon. Members below the 
Gangway opposite are never tired of 
telling us that the people of Ulster are 
not a people to be trusted with the lives 
and liberties of their Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) gave us 
special facts which were enough to make 
our blood run cold. He told us that 
jurors from motives of private spite or 
malice were prepared, against the evi- 
dence and against their oaths, to convict 
men of crimes of which they knew them 
to be innocent, and of which the Govern- 
ment knew they were innocent. Can 
we imagine a more terrible indictment 
brought against the jurors of any country 
than that which is charged against the 
jurors of Ireland by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork? And yet the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. J. Redmond), 
who has just sat down, whose speeches 
are always interesting and worth listen- 
ing to, claims the administration of 
justice by such jurors as the palladium 
of justice in Ireland, and of the liberties 
of the Irish people, without which the 
whole Constitution would be imperilled. 
The jurors of the North and South are 
attacked, and I should like to know 
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trial of the man who caused the unfor- 
tunate death of the man Hanlon. A 
great deal has been said about jury- 
packing in Ireland; but let me remind 
the House that the right of Crown 
challenge which goes by that name is 
as old as the right of trial by jury itself. 
Do you suppose that that right is not as 
hateful to the Government as to anybody 
else, and that the officials of any Go- 
vernment have recourse to it without 
reluctance and regret ? Consider what 
the exercise of that right means. It 
means that out of every panel of jurors 
which is returned in Ireland, one-half or 
more are distrusted by the Crown. 
{An Intsh Member: Catholics.) Well, 
Catholic, if you please, so be it; more 
than one-half are persons whom the 
agents of the Crown dare not trust to 
return a fair verdict. And what hap- 
pens in regard to the remaining half? 
They are denounced by hon. Members 
opposite below the Gangway as ‘‘Castle 
machines and Castle hacks,’’ who are 
ready to imbrue themselves in innocent 
blood. Therefore, so far as the jury 
panel is concerned, which you regard 
as the palladium of justice and of the 
liberties of Ireland, one-half is distrusted 
by the Crown, and the other half exe- 
crated by the friends of the traversers. 
What I believe an Irishman means by 
a fair jury isa jury of 12 of his relations 
and friends. It is sufficient, therefore, 
for the Government to say that in these 
partizan or so-called popular cases the 
Government cannot rely upon a jury in 
Ireland to act impartially between the 
Crown and the accused. I am the last 
man to set little store by trial by jury. 
I have spent many years of my life in 
addressing juries in this country, where 
we have happily passed the age of 
those vehement passions which still exist 
in Ireland, and where trial by jury is 
one of the most precious safeguards of 
our institutions, and one which English- 
men value most. But there were times, 
and not so long ago, when even in this 
country trial by jury was corrupt and 
put to bad uses and bad purposes, and 
when it was not so free from blame as it 
is at the present time. That will be 
always so when juries are influenced by 
fear or favour, because you place in the 
hands of 12 silent and irresponsible 
judges a power so tremendous that they 
are liable to become the instruments of 
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injustice. When you can select jurors of 
the right sort—| Z/ome Rule laughter |— 
do not let me be met by a sneer-—when 
I say the right sort, I mean men 
who are above favour and above fear, 
men who have neither passion nor 
faction in their minds—when you can 
choose men of the right sort trial by 
jury is a most valuable institution; 
but your jurors are, according to your 
own showing, impassioned partizans 
either on one side or on the other. 
Can anybody who kvows Ireland say 
that terrorism is not exercised in the 
jury-box—that the names of jurors who 
give unpopular verdicts are not adver- 
tised, and the people told that if they 
do not Boycott those men they will be 
coerced into doing so? I hold in my 
hand a copy of a letter which appeared 
in The Kerry Evening Post on the 29th 
of January last, which is headed ‘‘ Boy- 
cotting Cork Butter Merchants,” and is 
as follows :— 

**To the farmers of Kerry.—At the late 
Cork Winter Assizes a large number of men 
were convicted on charges of Moonlighting on 
the notoriously false evidence of police wit- 
nesses. Amongst the pliant jurors who did the 
work of the Crown were to be found two 
Kerry men—namely, Dominick Cronin and 
Terence M‘Mahon, with whom the people of 
Kerry have had extensive dealings in the 
butter trade. Farmers of Kerry, will you con- 
tinue, during the coming season, to send your 
butter to these worse than Belfast Orangemen ? 
You have other men in the Cork Butter Ex- 
change from your own ccuntry who would dis- 
dain to do the dirty work which Cronin and 
M‘Mahon have done, and why not patronize 
them instead? If you do not do as requested, 
and Boycott these tools of the Crown, you will 
be coerced into doing so. Do it voiuntarily, or 
severe measures will be taken to compel you. 
There are plenty of men still in Kerry prepared 
to follow in the footsteps of those whom Cronin 
and M‘Mahon have helped to send to a convict 
cell, and who will not stick at trifles to obtain 
revenge.—(Signed) Caprarn Moon.iaeur.”’ 
A Common Jury in this country, at 
least, would find no difficulty in deter- 
mining whether a conspiracy has been 
a criminal one or a lawful one; but 
these are the sort of arguments that are 
addressed to jurymen in Ireland, and 
Her Majesty’s Government think that it 
is neither reasonable nor fair to expect 
from men who are exposed not merely 
to the sympathies of kindred or neigh- 
bours, but also to terrorism of this kind, 
that they should return unbiassed ver- 
dicts. Trial by jury is not absolutely 
withdrawn, because the power of trial 
by jury exists unaltered under the Bill. 


Mr. Matthews 
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[**Oh!”] Is that denied? If so, hon. 

entlemen have not made themselves 
acquainted with the Bill. If they had, 
they would have found that there is in 
the Bill a clause expressly saving the 
concurrent jurisdiction of magistrates, 
and it is only to certain offences which 
are selected and minutely described in 
the Bill that the summary jurisdiction is 
applied. One feature is that it deals 
only with offences which are already 
crimes under the existing law, and for 
certain of those offences it creates a 
summary jurisdiction, thus relieving 
Irish juries from tasks they have proved 
themselves unable to bear. This Bill is 
not directed at combinations among ten- 
ants to pay only a reduced rent, pro- 
vided they do not have recourse to vio- 
lence or unlawful means. It aims only 
at criminal conspiracies. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers) tells us that crimi- 
nal conspiracy is a very difficult offence 
to define and to try, and that it is too 
difficult for a Resident Magistrate to 
try. But, if that is so, is it not also too 
difficult for a jury to try? The educa- 
tion and the knowledge of the law pos- 
sessed by the Resident Magistrates is 
surely equal to that of a Common Jury, 
and Common Juries have not found 
such cases too difficult to decide, in this 
country at least. All the exaggerated 
talk, therefore, by many Members 
against this Bill seems to me to fall 
flat when we bear in mind that this 
summary jurisdiction is limited to the 
particular class of offences which is 
described in this 2nd section, and in 
regard to which the fairness and courage 
of a jury may well be doubted. What- 
ever the tribunal may be, you will have 
some difficulties to contend with in the 
application of the Criminal Law of Con- 
spiracy. But the point of this Bill is 
that you are not making or altering 
offences, or enlarging the scope of 
offences. On the contrary, you are 
picking out some particular classes of 
criminal conspiracy which certainly are 
not the most difficult to deal with in 
a summary manner. The insuperable 
difficulties of administering the Law of 
Conspiracy are not avoided altogether 
by this clause, but certainly they are not 
aggravated. The cases that are intended 
to be dealt with by this clause are, of 
course, the petty cases. Some hon. 
Gentlemen have spoken as if seditious 
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libel was to be dealt with, but seditious 
libel does not come under this clause at 
all. Nothing savouring of sedition, 
treason, or any political offence comes 
within this clause, which only strikes at 
that class of Boycotting which is a pesti- 
lent, mischievous, tyrannical, and heinous 
interference which is aimed at the liberty 
of private life and contract and personal 
dealing. Those are the things which 
are struck at by this Bill, and also riot, 
unlawful assembly, assaulting Sheriffs’ 
officers, bailiffs, and police constables, 
and they are matters which a Resident 
Magistrate in Ireland is able to deal 
with at the present moment. The sum- 
mary jurisdiction conferred by the Bill 
deals with a class of offences which are 
mischievous in the highest degree, and 
destructive of social order and individual 
happiness, but which are not deserving 
of being magnified by the pomp of an 
Assize trial by jury. These offences are 
properly dealt with by swift and imme- 
diate punishment of small amount, not 
exceeding six months’ imprisonment. 
{An hon. Member: And hard labour. | 
Certainly hard labour for an assault on 
a constable in the execution of his duty. 
This is known tothe English law. Here, 
in London, where we are not, certainly, 
living in the atmosphere of Warsaw, 
any person who assaults a police con- 
stable in the execution of his duty is 
liable to receive a sentence of six months’ 
hard labour, and I see no reason why, 
in the latitude of Kerry, offences of that 
sort should not be dealt with in the 
same way. Then the Resident Magis- 
trates are made the subject of attack. 
One hon. Member—I think the hon. 
Member for South Aberdeen (Mr. 
Bryce)—has stated that Resident Ma- 
gistrates are irremovable, and, therefore, 
that they are necessarily corrupt and 
time-serving officials and Castle hacks. 
Can a case be cited where they have 
been removed except on account of in- 
firmity? {Mr. T. C. Haxrineron (Dub- 
lin, Harbour): Yes; Mr. Butler. | He was 
removed because it was considered that 
he was not equal to the discharge of his 
duty. As far asI know, no case can be 
cited where a Resident Magistrate has 
been removed because he has not done 
the bidding of the Castle. I should 
like to hear of an Irish Secretary who 
had the courage to remove a Resident 
Magistrate because he failed to convict 
where the Castle wanted conviction, in a 
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case where the evidence did not justify 
conviction. Nosuch case hasbeen alleged, 
and I do not believe that one can bo 
alleged, or that one exists. Thus the case 
stands, as far as summary procedure is 
concerned. This section applies to cases 
which admit of light treatment—that is, 
of punishment not exceeding six months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, which 
is a punishment applied to similar 
offences in thiscountry. ‘This summary 
jurisdiction supersedes, it is true, trial 
by jury, but simply because trial by 
jury has turned out to be unfit for these 
eases. An hon. Member has pointed 
out how largely summary jurisdiction 
has been carried out in this country. 
Within the last eight or 10 years half- 
a-dozen Statutes have been passed ex- 
tending summary jurisdiction in Eng- 
land. In many cases, the option is given 
to the prisoner to be dealt with sum- 
marily if he so prefers. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: Hear, hear! ] I expected that 
cheer ; but, surely, if this alternative is 
given by the law of England, it cannot 
be such abominable legislation as hon. 
Members below the Gangway endeavour 
to make out. If in England the law 
allows summary jurisdiction to the 
magistrates, with the power of imposing 
a sentence of six months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour, it does not lie in the 
mouths of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
say that the jurisdiction we propose to 
confer upon the Resident Magistrates in 
Ireland, together with the power of in- 
flicting punishment, is so monstrous as 
to imperil the whole of the Constitution. 
Then there are, of course, the graver 
offences; and now I come to that part 
of the Bill which has been most 
severely criticized—offences of murder, 
attempts at murder, aggravated assaults 
with violence, and firing into houses— 
which are mentioned in the 4th section 
of the Bill. If the Government are 
right in coming to the conclusion that 
juries in Ireland are either influenced 
or terrorized in partizan cases of the 
kind to which I have referred, and that 
it is not expedient to trust them with 
the higher class of offences, surely the 
conclusion applies with much greater 
strength to the graver class of offences. 
Does anybody suppose that it would be 
easy in Kerry to get an impartial jury 
to try such a case as that of Byers or 
Murphy? Byers was murdered within 
a few yards of a railway station, with 
[ Third Night. | 
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olicemen in front of him and policemen 

ehind him, by half-a-dozen men firing 
over a stone wall, and yet not one single 
person interfered to assist him, or even 
to pick up his dead body, still less to 
take one step towards discovering the 
murderers. Do you suppose that in 
Kerry it would be easy to find a jury 
who would impartially deal with such a 
ease. Do you suppose that prejudice, 
and passion, and fear would not have 
operated upon them? Then how are 
you going to try a case such as the 
murder of Byers? It is beyond the ut- 
most ingenuity of man, unless you adopt 
the scheme proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) in 1882, and try the 

risoner before a Commission of three 

udges—or unless you try him by ajury 
in England. ‘There is much to be said 
for both systems. Far be it from me to 
be enthusiastic in favour of the sugges- 
tion of the Government; but it is, at all 
events, less of a departure from the 
ordinary course of things than the pro- 
posal made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby in 1882. He, at 
least, kept his criminal in Ireland, trying 
him by Irish Judges ; but I think it is 
only fair to say that that system failed 
in the sense that it was only applied 
once or twice. [ Cries of ‘“‘Never!”}] I 
thought that it was applied in one or 
two cases, but that it failed, whether from 
reluctance on the part of the Judges to 
undertake a task which was uncongenial 
to them, or whether because the ma- 
chinery was cumbrous, I am unable to 
say. At all events, it is the only other 
device. If you think that Irish juries 
are not fit to try these grave cases. the 
ingenuity of man can suggest nothing 
else than either the trial by Judges or 
trial by an Englishjury. Her Majesty’s 
Government have selected trial by a jury 
in England as most fair and most in 
accordance with the Constitution, and I 
venture to express my sincere conviction 
that an English jury will be chival- 
rously fair to a prisoner under these 
circumstances, and that, in addition 
to giving effect in their minds to any 
doubt that may arise in favour of 
the prisoner, they will give him, in 
ample measure, the full benefit of their 
sympathy, whether as coming from a 
distance and being away from his coun- 
try and his kindred, or lest he should be 


in some embarrassment as to the conduct 
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I believe that all these 
elements will be of great advantage to 
him, and that such considerations will 
avail him in hisdefence. If you amend 
this clause so as to make it an alterna- 
tive one, and if you give the prisoner 
the option of choosing whether he will 
be tried according to the method sug- 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby, or by a jury in Eng- 
land, I believe that nine out of ten Irish- 
men will choose to be tried by an Eng- 
lish jury, and will prefer, under the 
equitable and fair provisions of this Bill, 
to come over here to be tried in England 
rather than remain in Ireland to be tried 
by the Irish Judges. That is the object 
of the Government in this part of the 
Bill. If you cannot find an unbiassed, 
impartial, unprejudiced, and fearless 
jury in Ireland, you must seek it in 
England. We prefer this course as the 
most Constitutional one, and we remove 
these cases from Ireland, where they 
cannot be tried impartially, to England. 
Where the issues are those of life or 
death, or involve sentences of penal ser- 
vitude for many years, and are not 
merely petty violations of the law to be 
punished with a short term of imprison- 
ment, we prefer that trial by jury should 
be retained, and that it should be held 
in a place where jurors are uninfluenced 
either by favour or by fear, and where 
they are always inclined on the side of 
the criminal and very rarely in favour of 
the Crown. I think that there is no one 
who will venture to impeach the fairness 
of an English jury, and least of all of 
an Old Bailey jury; and I think that 
even hon. Members below the Gangway 
will hardly suggest that a ‘Castle 
hack” is likely to find his way into an 
English jury-box. I do not intend to 
dwell upon any other detail of the Bill. 
These are its broad outlines. The jury 
system has failed in Ireland, and we 
have, therefore, introduced these provi- 
sions. The cruelty, the severity, and the 
harshness of this measure have been di- 
lated upon by hon. Members below the 
Gangway; but one hon. Member—I 
think it was one who spoke from this 
side of the House—but it is not neces- 
sary that I should follow him—pointed 
out how much more severe were the Acts 
of 1870 and 1882. Those measures were 
full of enactments which introduced arbi- 
trary powers contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution. Do not let me be under- 
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stood to say that the abolition of trial by 
jury is not a curtailment of liberty, and 
that the jury system is not part of the 
Constitution ; but it is impossible, for a 
moment, to compare the introduction of 
summary trial for petty classes of offences 
with the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 

us Act, or the Curfew Clauses of the 
Act of 1882, or the arrest of strangers 
found in suspicious circumstances, or 
the power of the Lord Lieutenant to 
suspend newspapers introduced into the 
earlier Coercion Acts. It is clear, I 
think, to any man who approaches the 
subject with a candid mind, that the 
clauses which we propose are far more 
in conformity with both the letter and 
the spirit of the law and the Constitution 
than those which I have mentioned, be- 
cause the latter gave to officials and to the 
Executive a large amount of arbitrary 
power to interfere with both liberty and 
property, such as the power of searching 
for arms and requiring licences, all of 
which are wanting in the Bill which is 
now before the House, and all of which 
have been deliberately omitted by Her 
Majesty’s Government. It is the mildest 
Act of Coercion that has been seen in 
the last 17 years. I challenge disproof 
of that statement by anyone who impar- 
tially compares it with the other Acts 
passed in that time. But there are 
other arguments used against us. We 
are told that it is a wretched expedient 
which has failed before. I do not think 
that it is possible to maintain this, when 
we consider how complete and absolute 
was the success which attended the Act 
of 1882. The figures in their full sig- 
nificance have not hitherto been laid 
before the House. In the 12 months 
before the Act there were altogether 
5,237 agrarian offences—that is to say, 
from July, 1881, to the end of June, 
1882. Iam unable to give the figures 
of the six months of 1882 which fol- 
lowed immediately after the passing of 
the Act, because the figures for January 
are not given separately; but, taking 
the total of offences in 1883, we find 
that they had fallen to 870. Mur- 
ders had fallen from 24 in the 12 
months preceding the Act to one 
in 1883; firing at the person from 
86 in the 12 months preceding the 
Act to 9 in 1883; firing into dwelling 
houses from 199 to 19; killing and 
maiming cattle from 171 to 65; and 


threatening letters from 1,422 to 420. 
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That, I say, was an extraordinary and a 
complete success, and it showed that the 
Act of 1882 was an Act much more 
skilfully and wisely conceived than the 
Act of 1881; because the Act of 1882, 
although it contained a vast number of 
arbitary powers, which, I am happy to 
say, were not extensively acted upon, 
except, perhaps, in the case of searching 
for arms—I do not think there was 
more than one exercise of the power of 
seizing newspapers—that Act, in its 
summary clauses, which dealt with petty 
mischiefs in the manner they deserved— 
namely, by swift and certain punish- 
ment, not waiting for the pomp of the 
Assizes and the three months’ delay, 
during which sympathy gathers round 
the criminal—that Act, I say, dealt in the 
right way with those social mischiefs, 
and the results will, I think, redound for 
many a year to the credit of the right 
hon. Gentleman who introduced it. 
Just let us look at the results. Agrarian 
crime, which stood in 1882 at 944, 
gradually dropped off till the Act ceased 
to operate, when again it began to rise. 
In 1883 agrarian offences numbered 870; 
in 1884, 762; in 1885, 916; and in 1886, 
1,025. And if you will look at the de- 
tails you will find that threatening letters 
were the only offences less numerous in 
1886 than in 1885, whereas firing at the 
person increased from 12 to 16 cases; 
killing and maiming cattle from 59 to 
73; and firing into dwellings from 
53 to 143. These statistics illustrate 
the complete success of that form 
of coercion. I know that persons who 
appear in this House for the purpose of 
defending the cause of law and order 
are habitually met with a sneer; but I 
deny that a measure under which per- 
sons receive a punishment which they 
deserve is properly called a measure of 
coercion. 1 say that that is the healthy 
and right regimen of every well-ordered 
society, and the best proof of it is shown 
in the fact that it instantly operated in 
Ireland. I am not one of those who 
believe that the Irish people are more 
inclined to crime than ourselves; on the 
contrary, they are not so. It is true 
that crimes of violence to the person 
have for several years been more nume- 
rous in Ireland in proportion to the 
population than in England ; but 
ordinary crime, to the honour of Ireland, 
has always been much less frequent and 
much more rare. Agrarian offences are 
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the special plague- spot of Ireland. It 
is a minute section of the people who 
allow themselves to commit these 


offences, and when you mete out to those | 
persons the treatment and punishment | 
they deserve the effect is instantaneous. | 
Notwithstanding, as I said at starting, | 


it is with regret and reluctance that Her 
Majesty’s Government have introduced 
an exceptional measure. We did hope, 
for many months, that the ordinary law 
would be sufficient; and we made at- 
tempts to introduce in Ireland a better 
feeling, and a swifter and more certain 
administration of the law. When Sir 
Redvers Buller was sent to Kerry, I am 
sure the House has not forgotten the 
howl of execration with which that 
officer’s name was greeted by hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite. 
He was described as a General fit only 
to cope with savages, and it wus said 
he was going to administer in Kerry 
some brutal system of military law, of 
which no man had ever seen the like; 
but now that distinguished officer has 
grown almost to be an idol. He was 
sent to inquire into the real condition of 
things in Ireland, so as to apply the best 
remedy in the surest way. These efforts 
of ours were, however, every one of them 
abused and vilified. Then followed the 
agitation of November and the Plan of 
Campaign, which certainly, despite what 
hon. Members opposite contend, has not 
done vast good in Ireland. There have 
since then been failures of justice, for I 
must call them so; and among others I 
will cite the trial of the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), in which, 
upon admitted facts, and upon a state 
of the law that cannot be contested, the 
jury, who were reviled beforehand as 
being a packed jury, against whom no 
language was too strong, disagreed, al- 
though the facts were not in dispute. Is 
that a due and proper administration of 
the law ? It may be said the law should 
be altered; that it should be lawful fora 
man to enter into conspiracy to defraud 
—it may be that these things should not 
be in the Criminal Law ; but as long as 
the law is as it is, the result of that trial 
was a scandal to the administration of 
justice in Ireland. I say, also, that 
since November lawlessness has spread 
in Ireland to an extraordinary and 
alarming extent, and resistance to the 
officers of the law has become more com- 


mon. The hon. Member for East Mayo, 
Mr. Matthews 
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who I do not now see in his place, said 
once that Mayo and those parts of Ire- 
land were something like Surrey; but 
do you suppose that if in Surrey an 
eviction were taking place the people 
would tolerate for one moment the bar- 
rivading of houses; a state of regular 
siege ; the pouring of boiling water and 
the throwing of brick-bats on the 
Sherifi’s officers? Do you suppose that 
in Surrey armed bands would be allowed 
to go about shooting into the legs of men 
because they paid their rent? Do you 
suppose that Englishmen would look on 
unmoved when lawlessness of that sort 
spreads and becomes daily more auda- 
cious and more defiant? Her Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion that they 
cannot. We are told by hon. Members 
opposite that we ought to begin by re- 
dressing grievances. I will make two 
answers to that. We say that the very 
first thing that calls for redress is these 
midnight outrages and this daily tyranny. 
That is the first social want of Ireland, 
and the first thing that we have to re- 
dress. The second answer that we make 
is, that it does not lie in the mouths of 
those who do not content themselves 
with Constitutional agitation, but who 
have recourse to violence and outrage, 
to talk about redress preceding re- 
pression. Wesay—‘‘ Use Constitutional 
agitation yourselves, and not violence or 
outrage.” It has been urged upon us by 
more than one Member of the Opposition 
that the measure is opposed by a 
majority of the Irish Members for the 
first time. I doubted that statement when 
I first heard it, and I have looked at the 
authentic records of the House for 1882. 
Here is an analysis of two Divisions on 
the Bill of that year—the second read- 
ing stage, and on the Motion for going 
into Committee. On the second reading 
I find that 36 Irish Members voted 
against the Bill, and 23 Irish Members 
voted for it. On going into Committee 
I find that the figures are even more 
marked —-38 Irish Members voted against 
going into Committee, and 20 Irish Mem- 
bers voted in favour. Therefore a ma- 
jority of those who voted were against the 
Bill. And am I to be told that those who 
abstained from voting were in favour 
of the Bill? If they belonged to that 
class which is in favour of the preser- 
vation of law and order, what possible 
motive could they have in abstaining 
from voting ? Those who abstained were 
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Members of the Party opposite who did 
not like to vote against their Party, and 
who did not dare to vote for them on 
account of their constituents. Therefore 
Isay it is not true to say that this is 
the first time when a majority of the 
Irish Members have voted against what 
they are pleased to call a Coercion Bill. 
Another point made against the Govern- 
ment is that Her Majesty’s Opposition 
are against the Bill. Thatis most true; 
it is the first time that hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have refused to 
support the Government in a Bill which 
they consider necessary for repressing 
crime and upholding the law. But they 
do more than that. Not only do they 
refuse us their support in that matter, 
but they uso language in this House 
which is as unprecedented as their con- 
duct in opposing this Bill. They have 
used language which I, as a plain man, 
can only understand as being a pallia- 
tion of the outrages under which 
Treland is suffering. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley), of whom I desire to 
speak with the greatest respect, told us 
that outrages in Ireland were the ex- 
cusable consequence of moral wrong 
without a legal remedy, and that out- 
rages were illegal acts to secure some- 
thing like moral rights. That was the 
language which the right hon. Gentleman 
used in this House. What are the moral 
wrongs alluded to, and for which there 
is no legal remedy in Ireland except 
violence and outrage? It is this—that 
some landlords in Ireland insist on the 
fulfilment of contracts that have been 
made against them by the State under 
the Land Act of 1881, and because, for- 
sooth, it is alleged that some rents which 
were fixed under the Act of 1881 have 
become too high by reason of the fall in 
prices! This is what the right hon. 
Gentleman is pleased to style a moral 
wrong. If the landlord says,—‘‘ Pay 
those rents or go; abide by the bargain 
made against me, and in your interest 
by the State.”” That is what is called a 
moral wrong. The right hon. Gentleman 
says it isa moral wrong where a man 
simply insists on the rights left to him as 
the wreck of what was the fuller property 
aud fuller right taken by the State 
under an Act of Parliament of which 
Her Majesty’s Opposition were the au- 
thors. It appears to me that language 
of that sort is calculated to encourage 
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lawlessness in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Memberfor Mid Lothian 
was somewhat more cautious. He 
contented himself by quoting Sir Red- 
vers Buller, without saying whether he 
assented or dissented from him; and he 
insinuated in the quotation made from 
General Buller’s evidence that the law 
in Ireland was against the poor and in 
favour of the rich. [Sir Wirx1am Har- 
courT: Hear, hear!] The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby cheers 
that phrase; but whose law is it in Ire- 
land but the law of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian ? 
What has he been doing since 1870 ex- 
cept tampering with the law of landlord 
and tenant in Ireland, and altering it 
according to his views? He has passed 
Act after Act, announcing each as the 
final measure’ of justice, all of them in 
favour of the tenant, all of them against 
the landlord; and yet he is to be 
allowed to insinuate rather than to say 
it—and the right hon. Member cheers 
the sentiment—that this law which they 
themselves have created is a law all in 
favour of the rich and all against the 
poor. I repeat that it is unprecedented 
on an occasion like this, when men’s 
passions are roused, even without such 
language, that language of this kind, 
encouraging lawlessness and palliating 
outrage, should be uttered in this 
House. And I cannot forget that this 
language is explained by this cireum- 
stance—that the victory of lawlessness 
over order in Ireland would now consti- 
tute a Party advantage for hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. If law- 
lessness can only win the day their argu- 
ment against us that we cannot govern 
Ireland will be clinched and will be suc- 
cessful. A right hon. Gentleman told 
us a night or two ago that there was 
nothing between the Government and 
civil war in Ireland but the attitude of 
the Liberal Party, because it was coun- 
selling moderation in order to prevent 
any outbreak of violent resistance in 
spite of this dreadful Biil of ours. One 
distinguished Member of the Liberal 
Party is the senior Momber for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere’, and I see he 
announced yesterday that he hoped the 
Irish people were going to resist the 
Bill. Those are the counsels of modera- 
tion which the hon. Member for South 
Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce) says the Liberal 
Party are going to promulgate. The 
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hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) told us the other night that he 
was prepared, if the Bill passed, to lead 
his countrymen to battle ifthey are able 
and willing. [‘‘No!”] Those are the 
very words he used—[ ‘‘ No!” ]—if his 
countrymen were able and willing, he 
was willing to lead them to battle. 
[** No, no!”] It was a sort of condi- 
tional civil war, a sort of conditional 
high treason. Luckily for the hon. 
Member, it was hedged in with condi- 
tions which cannot be fulfilled. His 
countrymen—the Irishmen—are not 
willing. But these are the counsels of 
moderation which the hon. Member for 
South Aberdeen tells us are interposed 
between us and the Irish people. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) told us that there would be no 
room for politicians when this Bill 
passed, and an hon. Member has said he 
sincerely hoped that there will be no- 
body to take the place of the politicians. 
We know what these hints mean. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork told 
us on one occasion that it was his de- 
nunciation that broke up the conspiracy 
of the Invincibles. He prides himself, 
therefore, on the fact that he is able to 
check acts such as those which charac- 
terized that remarkable conspiracy ; and 
when he and his lieutenants tell us of 
the dangers that will meet us—we shall 
not call these threats, but we understand 
what these hints mean—we heartily 
despise them, and we say that they will 
not alter any course we are prepared to 
take in the slightest degree. We appeal, 
not to Hyde Park demonstrations, but 
to the judgment of the House of Com- 
mons—the proper tribunal to deal with 
questions of this kind. We appeal to 
the sober judgment of the House of 
Commons, and we ask them to support us 
in upholding in Ireland the authority of 
the Queen and the authority of the law. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax): The 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has just sat down is 
sufficient of itself to show the breadth and 
depth of the political differences that 
divide us. I hold with the strongest 
expressions of disapprobation which have 
been uttered in this House against the 
measure we are now considering. It 
seems to be supposed by some hon. 
Members that it is enough to say that 
this is a mild measure, as the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 


Mr. Matthews 
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tary has said, and to argue that more 
stringent measures have before been 
placed upon the Statute Book. But, in 
my opinion, we must judge of a Coer- 
cion Bill of this sort, not merely with 
reference to its contents, but with refer- 
ence to the circumstances of the time, 
and to a consideration to which no Mem- 
ber of the Government has yet—so far 
as I have noticed—addressed his mind 
and his speech, and that is the prospect 
and the probability of the Bill fulfilling 
the very purposes of its authors. Now, 
the Home Secretary, I must remind the 
House, commenced his speech by the 
declaration that he did not base this Bill 
on statistics of the amountofcrime. In 
that respect the right hon. Gentleman 
followed closely in the footsteps of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland; but, in that case, I fail 
to see either the reason or the justifica- 
tion of that part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech in which he compared this 
measure with the measure of 1882, which, 
he said, had been a brilliant success. 
What justification can there be, on the 
score of the repression or diminution of 
crime, for a Coercion Bill if one of the 
advocates of that Bill begins his state- 
ment by saying that he has no case 
founded on the statistics of the increase 
of crime. And I ought also to say this— 
that although the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland and other Members of the Go- 
vernment have been exceedingly ready 
to compare this Billand this occasion with 
the occasion and the Bill of 1882 of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt), they have 
not reminded the House of the funda- 
mental and essential difference in the 
circumstances of the two cases. They 
have forzotten to inform the House that 
the measure of the right hor. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby was introduced 
immediately after the perpetration of 
those foul and brutal murders in the 
Phoenix Park, which aroused theindigna- 
tion of the United Kingdom, and of the 
Nationalist Party no less than any other 
Party in this House. And he forgot 
also, and they have also forgotten, to 
make the admission that the Bill of 1882 
was also founded on the statements 
advanced by the right hon. Gentleman 
of the existence and multiplication of 
secret societies in the Sister Isle. Sir, 
there are no secret societies now. 
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goodness to reply to me, and to offer | 
some proof of their denial. I say that 
the facts at present are that you have, 
as the Government know, a National 
League which is not a secret society, 
and I have not yet heard from any 
Member of the Government the state- | 
ment that secret societies exist as they | 


offences are created, and that there is 
no extension of the Law of Conspiracy 
by this Bill. Well, that is a matter of 
legal interpretation, to be discussed, pro- 
bably, with greater advantage in Com- 
mittee on the Bill; but I must express a 
serious doubt whether, when we come 
to discuss all the sub-sections of the 


existed in the year 1882, though I am | 2nd clause, we shall not find that the 
here, for one, to say that one of the first doctrine of criminal conspiracy has re- 
consequences of this Bill, should it be-j ceived a decided extension by that sec- 





come an Act, will be the revival of | tion. In referring to the 1st sub-section, 


secret societies. Then the Attorney | 
General for Ireland—and if I may go 
back for a moment to his speech— 
challenged us on this side of the House 
because we had not gone into the dis- 
cussion of the provisions of the Bill 
itself. He seemed to think that some of 
us had not read it, and he thought we 
ought to discuss it more seriously and in 
greater detail. Well, if the House will 
allow me to occupy a small portion of 
its time I propose to go through two or 
three clauses of the Bill which I hold to 
be of the most essential importance, and 
to say what I think of them, and what I 
believe to be their purport and their 
legal effect. I would say, in the first 
instance, that I noted that the Attorney 
General for Ireland in his speech 
passed somewhat rapidly and lightly 
over the 2nd, the 6th, and the 7th 
clauses—that is to say, over the 2nd 
clause, relating to the summary jurisdic- 
tion of the Resident Magistrates, and 
the 6th and 7th clauses, which give the 
power which is to be exercised for the 
suppression of the National League ; 
and the Attorney General for Ireland 
discussed at far greater length other 
and, in my opinion, far less important 
clauses and portions of this Bill. There 
was another omission in the speech of 
the Attorney General for Ireland which 
struck me, and which must have struck 
other Members of the House, and that 
was that in expounding the 2nd clause, 
—the Summary Jurisdiction Clause—he 
entirely omitted any reference to the 
crime of conspiracy with which that 
clause commences. The Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland knows well enough, I 
take leave to think, the great objection 
which both lawyers and laymen have to 
that doctrine, that dangerous doctrine, 
of criminal conspiracy, and the still 
greater objection they have to its exten- 








sion by a Bill of this description. The 


the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
said it would not apply to any combina- 
tion of tenants where there was not in- 
timidation —— 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I may explain 
that any combination of tenants in which 
they agree between themselves to pay a 
lower rent, without using any means of 
coercion on the landlord, would be a 
lawful and not a criminal combina- 
tion. 

Mr. STANSFELD: Then, what I say 
in reply is this. If the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman will look at the Ist 
sub-section, he will find these words— 

‘* Any person who shall take part in any 
criminal conspiracy to vompel or induce any 
person or persons either not to fulfil his or their 
legal obligations, or not to let, hire, use, or 
occupy any land,” 
and soon. So that, therefore, the com- 
bination of two or more tenants who 
invite other tenants to join them for the 
purpose of resisting the payment of an 
unjust or exorbitant rent will be a 
‘criminal conspiracy” under this sub- 
section. That, at any rate, is my inter- 
pretation of it. [‘‘ No, no!’’] The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman tells me I 
am wrong. I must bow for the mo- 
ment to his superior legal knowledge. 
On coming to deal with these clauses, 
let me first of all state a subject of 
agreement amongst us. I believe 
we are all agreed that this Coercion 
Bill is an entirely new departure in 
one respect. In all former Coercion 
Bills, the case of the Government has 
been founded on the amount of crime 
and the increase of crime; but now we 
have the distinct statement of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland and the Home 
Secretary that their Bill is not based 
either on the amount, or the present or 
possible future increase, of crime. | Mr. 
Marruews: Not mainly.| Well, not 
mainly. The Chief Secretary told us 
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that the main objects of the Bill were 
not the punishment of crime; but, as I 
understood him, that the sufficient reason 
for the Bill—the main, and, therefore, 
the sufficient reason for the Bill—was 
based on these two considerations—the 
break-down of the jury system, and the 
existence of the operations of the 
National League. But though that was 
the case of the Chief Secretary, he did 
say that there had been a decided in- 
crease of crime during the last three 
years. Well, I have looked into some 
of the figures, and I caunot agree with 
the Chief Secretary. The words he used, 
I think, were ‘‘a steady increase of 
crime during the last three years.” I 
have here some of the official figures, 
and their effect is somewhat curious as 
well as instructive. The figures relate 
to the years 1885 and 1886—and I beg 
the House to remember that it was in 
the summer of 1885 that the Marquess 
of Salisbury’s Government determined 
and avowed their conclusion that there 
was not sufficient crime in Ireland to 
justify the enactment or continuance of 
a Bill of this description. Now, what 
has taken place since then? I have here 
all the figures of agrarian crime—ex- 
cluding threatening letters, which, it is 
generally admitted, are not of first im- 
portance. I find that in the quarter 
ending March, 1885, there were 73 
cases; in the June quarter, 105; Sep- 
tember, 139; and December, 172. So far 
the figures are not great, considering 
the population of Ireland, but they 
justify the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman as to a constant increase of 
crime. Then I come to 1886. In 1586 
the numbers were — for the March 
quarter, 135; June, 179; September, 
199 ; and December—the last completed 
quarter before this Bill was conceived — 
the number had dropped down from 199 
to no greater a number than 94. I 
have also taken out a comparison be- 
tween the figures for the year 1880 and 
those for 1886, because reference has been 
made to the Bill of my late lamented 
friend Mr. W. E. Forster of 1880. I find 
that in the quarter ending September, 
1880, the number of agrarian crimes, 
including threatening letters, was 361, 
and in the quarter ending on the last 
day of December that number had risen 
to no less than 1,675. Contrasting those 
figures with similar figures for 1886, I 
find that in that year, in the quarter 
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ending September 30, the number of 
these offences was 306, and that in the 
quarter ending December 31, 1886, the 
number had fallen to no greater a num- 
ber than 166. I think that these figures 
are very remarkable, and that they ought 
to be borne in mind. They prove the 
statement of the Chief Secretary that 
the Bill is not founded on the amount 
of crime, or the possible increase of 
crime, and that its main object is not the 
repression of crime. The main object of 
the measure, without question, is to defeat 
the combination of the tenants against 
the landlords, who, whatever the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Home 
Secretary may say to-night, have been 
condemned by their own Commission, 
because their own Commission has re- 
ported to them that rents ought to be 
reduced, many of them being extor- 
tionate and impossible. Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing in the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government is that they 
have turned round on their own Com- 
mission, and have determined not to 
carry out the principal recommendation 
that they have made. I should like to 
make this remark here. I have pointed 
out the remarkable fall in the number 
of cases of crime in the quarter ending 
December last. To what is that fall to 
be attributed? Is it not to be attributed 
to the action of the late Chief Secretary, 
to the action of Sir Redvers Buller, to 
the action of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon)? 
So far as I can judge, it is to be attri- 
buted to the reduction of the demands 
of the landlords. The fact that the land- 
lords have been induced to come to 
reasonable terms with the tenantry has 
tended to the reduction of these agrarian 
offences ; and, if so, I say, in the second 
place, that this decrease not only shows 
that there is no ground for asking for 
coercion, but it points out « better mode 
of action--which was pointed out by 
their own Commission—that is to say, 
compelling landlords to reduce extor- 
tionate demands, and procuring some- 
thing like equity and justice for the 
unfortunate tenants. Well, the main 
case, as I understand it, of the Govern- 
ment — putting the question of the 
amount of crime on one side—is this, 
they base their claim to legislation of 
this character on the ground of what 
they call paralyzation of law. The jury 
system, they say, is unworkable. They 
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declare that jurymen and witnesses are 
intimidated, that the National League 
and the Plan of Campaign have usurped 
the place of law, and have debauched 
and terrorized the people. They say the 
object of the Government is to restore 
law and order, and to give their reme- 
dial measures fair play. Well, Sir, we 
are of opinion that this Bill will have 
precisely the contrary effect, and that is, 
perhaps, the greatest difference between 
us. It is not enough to say that there 
are certain evils existing—that the jury 
system has broken down, that tenants 
will not pay the rents they are liable to 
pay, and so forth. What you have to 
doin proposing to Parliament a measure 
of this exceptional kind, interfering alto- 
gether with ordinary Constitutional prin- 
ciples, and with the liberty of the sub- 
ject—what you have, at least, to show 
is not only that there is a case for some 
remedy, but that this is the true remedy, 
and the best remedy, and the one most 
likely to sueceed. We are of the firm 
opinion that the Bill will have precisely 
the contrary effect. We believe that it 
will intensify the malady and drive it 
in. We believe that under it secret 
societies will multiply, and disaffection 
will increase. We hold the Bill to be 
tyrannous and monstrous, and I will 
justify these terms, if the House will 
allow me, before I sit down; but what 
I now say is that the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is radically and 
fundamentally wrong, because we hold 
that it is certain to fail to secure those 
objects which its promoters claim to have 
in view. Now I come to the Bill itself. 
We are told that it creates no new 
offences. Well, but by the 2nd clause, 
first of all, if two tenants—as I have 
already said—combine to resist an un- 
just rent, and invite others to join them 
in that combination, they, according to 
my reading of the clause, become cri- 
minal conspirators. They not only do 
an illegal act, but they are brought 
within that law of criminal conspiracy 
which all liberal jurists are disinclined 
to extend, and about which so much 
has been said. In like manner, if they 
combine to refuse all dealings with 
others who are not with them in their 
struggle, again they come under the law 
of criminal conspiracy. The same clause 
deals with intimidation, making it an 
offence ; and I should like to draw the 
attention of the House to the definition 
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of intimidation in the 19th clause of the 
Bill. It is defined as follows :— 

“ The expression ‘intimidation’ includes any 

words or acts intended and calculated to put 
any person in fear of any injury or danger to 
himself, or to any member of his family, or to 
any person in his employment, or in fear of any 
injury to or logs of property, business, employ- 
ment, or means of living.” 
Therefore, I say that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers), under that defini- 
tion, was justified in his statement that 
if there were a Primrose League in Ire- 
land, and its members followed their 
usual course of proceeding, they would 
come under this law, and the punishment 
is six months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour, which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary considers 
a light and trivial punishment. Who 
are the judges? I have heard a great 
deal about the Resident Magistrates; 
but I do not undertake to pronounce 
any opinion upon them, or to say more 
about them than I gather from the pages 
of the Bill itself. I turn to Clause 11, 
and what I find is this— 


“The court of summary jurisdiction shall, 
within the police districts of Dublin Metropolis, 
be a divisional justice of that district, and else- 
where be two Resident Magistrates in petty 
sessions, one of whom shall be a person of the 
sufficiency of whose legal knowledge the Lord 
Lieutenant shall be satisfied,” 


andsoon. I infer from that that the 
other of the two will be a person of the 
sufficiency of whose legal knowledge the 
Lord Lieutenant will not be satisfied. I 
think that is a very fair inference for 
me to draw; and I would point out this 
—that if you put the most favourable 
construction on the way in which these 
men are likely to act, and if you assume 
that the one of admittedly insufficient 
legal knowledge bows to the decision of 
the other more capable of giving a legal 
opinion as to the construction of this 
difficult and delicate law of criminal 
conspiracy, it will come to this in Ire- 
land—that the law which in this country 
is never administered or acted upon ex- 
cept by the combined action of some 
eminent Judge and a British jury, will 
be administered practically by one Resi- 
dent Magistrate, supposing him to have 
satisfied the Lord Lieutenant of the 
sufficiency of his legal knowledge. At 
the end of the 2nd clause there is a sub- 
section—Sub-section 5—which says— 
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“ Any person who, by words or acts, shall 

incite, solicit, encourage, or persuade any other 
erson to commit any of the offences herein- 
efore mentioned.” 


There can be no doubt whatsoever that 
this sub-section will place every plat- 
form speaker, every newspaper writer, 
and, therefore, every newspaper, abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant for the time being, and of his 
executive instruments, the Resident 
Magistrates of the country. But I 
would mention what is worse than that. 
The Attorney General for Ireland— 
I am not sure whether the Home 
Secretary followed his lead; but I 
know that the Attorney General for 
Ireland talked of the fact that the Bill 
is only to be applied according to the 
discretion of the Lord Lieutenant, as if 
that were a feature which would recom- 
mend it to persons who cared for 
liberty and for law. To my mind, it 
makes it far worse. I can understand a 
Coercion Bill which defines the parts of 
Ireland to which a coercive measure 
onght to be applied, and which applies 
that coercive measure. That would be 
a law; but I say this is no law. It is 
not a law until the Lord Lieutenant 
makes it a law. He can suspend its 
operation ; he can deal with it almost as 
he chooses. He can apply the whole of 
the Bill to the whole of Ireland ; he can 
apply the whole of it to a part of Ire- 
land; he can vary the application from 
one part to another; he can apply part 
of the measure to the whole of the 
country, or part of it to isolated por. 
tions. There is no limit to the way he 
can shuffle the cards of the measure if 
he is to apply it accordiny to his dis- 
cretion. As I say, provisions of this 
kind are not law, and do not become law 
when the Bill becomes an Act. The 
measure is, in fact, merely a catalogue 
of arbitrary powers vested in the hands 
of the Lord Lieutenant which he 
may use or not use according to his 
discretion ; and I say, and we say on 
this side of the House, that it does not 
possess the necessary elements and cha- 
racteristics of law or legality. I con- 
fess that when I heard the Attorney 
General, I had a feeling of amazement 
that a man so eminent—and deservedly 
eminent—in his Profession, a man 
caring, I presume, for the noble science 
of the profession to which he belongs, 
should have so readily and eagerly 
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jumped at this measure—should have 
spoken of it as something which might 
be applied with great advantage to the 
wholeofthe United Kingdom, ‘‘a reason- 
able and a moderate measure;” and 
yet that it should never have entered 
into his head, as a lawyer and jurist, 
that the consideration I have just pointed 
out should have made it obnoxious to a 
man who cares for the pean of law 
as they ought to be applied in a free 
country. Two other clauses to which 
the Home Secretary has referred are 
Clauses 6 and 7. What is their opera- 
tion? Clause 6 states that the Tord 
Lieutenant— 

‘ May from time to time by proclamation de- 

clare that the enactments of this Act relating to 
dangerous associations,’’ 
—which I suppose means the National 
League under whatever name it may 
operate—‘‘shall come into force ;” 
and Clause 7 says, the Lord Lieutenant 
may from time to time 

‘Prohibit or suppress in any district 
specified in the order, any association which 
he believes to be a dangerous association. 
From and after the date of such order, and 
during the continuance thereof, every assembly 
or meeting of such association, or of the mem- 
bers of it as such members,’’ 

—and that means the bulk of the people 
of Ireland— 

“In the specified district, shall be an un- 
lawful assembly, and the association itself shall 
be an unlawful association.”’ 

Any person connected with such associa- 
tion becomes an offender, and is liable 
to the punishment stated in the Bill. 
Now, I ask the House to mark this 
fact, that the National League is a 
League extending throughout the 
greater part of Ireland. The great 
bulk of the people of Ireland are, as I 
say, more or less in connection with 
that association, therefore, the vast 
majority of the people may be brought 
by the Proclamation of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant under the operations of the mea- 
sure, and be made amenable to the 
punishment it enacts under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Resident Magistrates. Her 
Majesty’s Government have staked their 
existence on this Bill, and they talk of 
the mandate they received at the last 
General Election on this subject. Sir, 
they received no mandate in favour of 
any such measure. Many supporters 
of the Government on both sides of the 
House secured their election by protest- 
ing against further coercion for Ire- 
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land. I do not believe that any one of 
their supporters ever dreamed at the 
Election of the passing of such a mea- 
sure as this we are now discussing. But, 
I dispute this doctrine of the mandate 
entirely. There is no such thing known 
to our Constitution as a final mandate. 
There can be no such mandate. Any 
Act that is passed can be repealed. It 
is the right of any Party in this House— 
it is the right of any single Member—to 
appeal to this House and to Parliament 
against any particular Act, and to pro- 
cure its repeal if possible, and in the 
last resort a Member can go even 
beyond the House, and appeal to public 
opinion; and if he can carry public 
opinion with him, the moment will come 
when the law or mandate of which he 
complains will be reversed. There 
is only one possible final answer to this 
question. A Coercion Bill passed into 
an Act and then repealed will be the 
last Coercion Act—as this, if passed, 
will be the last Coercion Act—and self- 
government once accorded to the Irish 
people will be, in our view, so safe, so 
satisfying, and so just, that once granted 
it will never be recalled. This would 
be a final Act, not because any mandate 
is final, but because of its nature and 
justification. The Government say— 
‘You must maintain Jaw and order.” 
We have heard a great deal about the 
maintenance of law and order. Of 
course, you must maintain law and 
order; but the question is how best to 
maintain them, and that question has 
hardly been argued in this House at all. 
You must maintain law and order, but 
if your difficulty lies and rests in this 
fact, that you have refused to amend 
unjust laws, or have refused to give to 
the people that right of self-government 
which will set them on the side of the 
law, and make them respect it, and 
bring them into harmony with it—then 
I say that your duty is to amend those 
unjust laws and to give the people that 
right of self-government. With regard 
to the alleged failure of the jury system 
of which the Home Secretary has 
spoken, the Prime Minister said that 
it was not that the judicial system as a 
machine had broken down, but that 
there was one part of it where a wheel 
was out of order, and that was the jury 
system, and that that being out of order 
it must either be refitted or dispensed 
with. That very curt and official mode 
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of thinking out the question, and of 
dealing with it, seems to have been 
adopted by the Home Secretary ; but to 
us the jury system is a very different 
thing to what it appears to be in the 
mind of the Marquess of Salisbury. It 
is to us very much more than a part of 
a mechanical contrivance. The jury 
system, to our mind is, in the first place, 
a Constitutional right, though the Home 
Secretary has not shown the slightest 
sign that he has any sympathy withthat 
question of Constitutional right. It 
appeared to him to be quite sufficient to 
show that the jury system, as he thought, 
had broken down to justify him in pro- 
posing to replace it by the proposal in 
this Bill—namely, of granting summary 
jurisdiction in such serious cases as 
criminal conspiracy. Our view, on the 
contrary, is this—that a Government 
which cannot rule without abolishing 
trial by jury is not fit to rule atall. We 
say that a Government which cannot 
rule Ireland without abolishing trial by 
jury is certain to fail egregiously in try- 
ing to govern her. They may appear to 
succeed, as Governments before have 
seemed for a time to succeed, with Coer- 
cion Bills; but this is not a Coercion 
Bill for a time. This is a Coercion Bill, 
so far as the Government can make it, 
for all time. They cannot alter the real 
character of a Coercion Bill. This Bill 
is essentially a temporary expedient, and 
it is one which, if passed into law, will 
last only as long as the Government, and 
its factitious majority, lasts in this 
House. I ask this question.— What 
can be more fatal than the alienation of 
a whole people from the law? The 
failure of the jury system points out 
the dangerous fact of that alienation, 
and the only remedy you suggest is to 
abolish the system. That course is about 
as wise as if a man were to hide from 
his view the index of a boiler pointing 
to danger, sit upon the safety-valve, and 
then complain of the consequences. The 
proper course is not to deal with the 
symptoms, not to deal with that which 
points out the danger, but to deal with 
the danger and its cause. We do not 
say—“ Redress grievances before you 
apply the Criminal Law.” That is not 
the way in which we express our opi- 
nion. What we say is this—that the 
grievances of Ireland, the evil condi- 
tion of Ireland, and the maladies of 
Ireland, are of such a nature that you 
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cannot remedy them without going deep 
down into their causes; and that if you 
attempt and pretend to deal with them 
merely by suppression and repression, 
you are certain to fail. The theory is, I 
believe, that the National League is the 
cause of all the mischief, and the Go- 
vernment say that they want to suppress 
the National League. They regard it 
as a body of men—TI suppose as a 
small body of men—paid from abroad, 
who debauch and tyrannize over the 
people, and they want to put it down in 
order to free the country from this de- 
bauching and tyrannizing influence. 
Well, to our minds that is not only an 
incorrect view to take, but it is an ab- 
solute inversion of the truth. The Na- 
tional League could not have the power 
which it exercises if it did not spring 
from the people, and did not represent 
their wants, wishes, and desires. In 
the mind of the Government the Irish 
people are always wrong. This is 
common with despotic Governments. 
They are always going to free the 
people from the leaders who have de- 
bauched them. If you want to know 
the opinions of the Irish people, free 
from terrorism, appeal to the Irish Re- 
presentatives. [JLaughter.] Yes; these 
Gentlemen are the freely chosen Repre- 
sentatives of the Irish people. Who 


can say that that is not the case, and | [ 


who can say that they were not chosen 
in a vast number of cases without any 
attempt to oppose their election, and 
that where they were opposed they were 
not elected by overwhelming majorities ? 
The Chief Secretary has said that the 
great need of Ireland is a stable system 
of law. I thought that was a very 
happy expression; I absolutely agree 
with that proposition, which could not 
be more happily or correctly stated ; 
but a Coercion Bill is not a stable sys- 
tem of law. Itis something which can- 
not have eternal life conferred upon it. 
You can only attain to a stable system 
of law by making conquest of the minds 
and hearts of the people themselves, and 
to do that you must make them feel that 
they themselves are the very source of 
the law which is around them on every 
side. You must make it their desire, as 
well astheir duty, to maintain and enforce 
the law, ifyou wish tosucceed. You are, 
therefore, bound to turn to remedial 
measures, which will bring the people 
of Ireland into harmony with the law, 
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and in fayour of its support and main- 
tenance. Can anyone deny that these 
coercion expedients have always fuiled ? 
The whole history of Ireland shows that 
they have. We have heard about suc- 
cessful Coercion Bills; but their success 
has only been fora short time. Can any 
politician look back upon the 87 years of 
the Union and say that coercive legis- 
lation has been a success? Has it 
quenched the ardour of the Irish people 
for self-government? Has it satisfied 
them with our rule? If not, what 
chance is there that the present coercive 
policy will succeed now that all the con- 
ditions are more unfavourable than they 
ever were before? Our past policy has 
invariably failed to subdue the Irish 
people. It has always been as fuel 
to the flame of their unquenchable 
patriotism. The history and the litera- 
ture of Ireland are full of the records and 
evidences of that inextinguishable spirit. 
It grew whilst the people despaired ; 
and I want to ask this House how can 
they dream that they will succeed in this 
policy of theirs when the Irish people 
feel that they are assured of a certain, 
and not very distant, success? In the 
past we starved the Irish people; we 
crushed them by penal laws; we deci- 
mated them by famine, aud drove 
them to emigrate across the Atlantic. 
“Oh, oh!”} Do hon. Gentlemen ques- 
tion that that is the history of Ireland ? 
[Laughter] That is not easy to under- 
stand. It is not always easy to inter- 
pret a laugh. It is not articulate. 
But I have always understood that, in 
the early history of Ireland, we did all 
we could in this country to cramp her 
trade, to destroy her manufactures and 
her demand for labour, and that we 
succeeded in our endeavours. I have 
always understood that it was the policy 
of this country and of landlordism in 
this House which brought famine on 
the Irish people, which was followed by 
emigration; and now England is con- 
fronted by a Nemesis, because this emi- 
grated population has multiplied in 
numbers, in wealth, in power, and 
courage. You have created another 
and greater Ireland in the West, the 
sister and ally of the Ireland at home. 
The Nationalist Party of Ireland is re- 
presented in this House by 85 out of 
103 Members, and I want to put a prac- 
tical question to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. What will you do with these 85 
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Nationalist Members? Idefy youto carry 
out the drastic provisions of this Bill, if 
it becomes an Act, and to retain these 
Gentlemen here. It is, as the Marquess 
of Salisbury himself declared, absolutely 
inconsistent to impose a Coercion Bill 
like this on the Irish people, and to 
grant them the free, full, and equal 
representation which at present they 
enjoy in this House. The Liberal 
Party have been taunted with their 
alliance with the Irish people and the 
Irish Nationalist Party. I, for one, am 
proud of that alliance. I am proud of 
an alliance which we have taken up 
with those who represent the great mass 
of the Irish people, who claim that right 
of self-government which the English 
people have attained and maintained for 
themselves. We are told sometimes 
that our action is a mere Party move ; 
we are told sometimes that we are but 
the blind followers of one man; and we 
know who is pointed at when that is 
said. Well, Sir, I think that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), in the 
pages of history, will not stand so high 
in any part of his life as he will in regard 
to the action he has taken in connection 
with Home Rule. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is entitled to the double credit 
and honour of being, on the one hand, 
the first to see that the time was ripe for 
the conferring of this right on the Irish 
people; and, on the other hand, of 
being incomparably above any other 
man, in ability and willingness, to force 
this question to the front. He saw 
these things; but it does not follow that 
we did not see them too. It seems to 
be assumed that we had no faculty of 
perception, or, I suppose, of thought. I 
maintain that we have shown our faculty 
of perception and of thought by the 
attitude we have taken up—we have 
shown that we have become convinced 
of the rectitude of the proposals of my 
right hon. Friend and of the demands 
of the Irish people. We have shown 
that we are convinced that there is no 
other method by which we can rule Ire- 
land in harmony with the union and the 
welfare of the United Kingdom, except 
that which we propose ; and there is no 
chance of our varying that opinion, or 
of our deserting that object or alliance. 
This, I hold, will be a peuple’s question. 
No majority in this House can settle it 
without a fresh appeal to the country. 
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When the time comes for that fresh 
appeal to be made, it is our conviction 
that the people will not back a policy of 
coercion, and that the alternative will be 
the concession of Home Rule to the Irish 
people. We are perfectly confident in 
our own minds that that appeal will 
result as I have said. We will abide 
by this opinion, and by this policy, and 
by this alliance, even if we unhappily 
lose the enormous services and help of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian before our object is 
accomplished. We believe that when 
this appeal is made it will result in the 
repeal of the present Bill, if it is passed 
into an Act. Having regard, not only 
to the contents of the Bill, but to the 
circumstances of the time, we hold this 
to be one of the worst Coercion Bills 
ever presented to Parliament; and we 
believe that if it is passed into law it 
will before long be repealed, and will 
result in the conferring upon the Irish 
people of that right of self-government 
which is the only basis and the only 
hope of Constitutional freedom and of a 
system of stable government. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘“‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Lord 
Henry Bruce,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till To- 


morrow. 


GLEBE LANDS OCCUPATION (ENG- 
LAND) BILL.—[Bu 162.] 
(Mr. Baggallay, Mr. Childers, Mr. John Talbot, 
Mr. Tomlinson.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Baggailay.) 

Mr EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(forty, W.): What is the object of this 
Bill? 

Mr. BAGGALLAY (Lambeth, Brix- 
ton): The object of the measure is to 
give incumbents occupying their own 
glebe lands the same opportunities of 
obtaining compensation for improve- 
ments which are now given to occupiers 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act. 
The provisions of the Bill are short and 
simple, and I do not think they wiil meet 
with practical opposition in the House. 
Iam not desirous of going into detail 
on the measure. Now, as I do not 
intend to take the Committee stage for 
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a fortnight, I may say that the only 
object is to enable incumbents who 
have to farm their own lands to obtain 
compensation for small unimportant im- 
provements and for growing crops, which 
they do not now obtain on resignation, 
and which their representatives do not 
obtain in the event of their death. I, 
therefore, trust the House will accede 
to the second reading. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON : 
My knowledge of this subject is very 
limited; therefore, my words will be 
few. I desire to move the adjournment 
of the debate. I candidly admit that I 
do not see any objection to the principle 
of the measure; but I think I am quite 
in the recollection of the House when I 
say that it was understood before the 
adjournment for Easter that no Business 
would be done to-night after the ad- 
journment of the debate on the Criminal 
Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill. There 
is an introductory Memorandum to the 
Bill which seems to contain matter which 
will be more or less new to hon. Mem- 
bers. The measure is one of consider- 
able volume. It contains 20 clauses; 
and if I am right in my recollection on 
other occasions many Members have 
remained here to watch it. My princi- 
pal object in moving the adjournment 
is to give these hon. Members an 
opportunity of being present when the 
Bill comes on. I think it would only be 
chivalrous of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill to give 
these hon. Gentlemen an opportunity of 
taking part in the discussion on the 
Motion for the Second Reading. I be 
to move the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.): I second 
the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Jr. 
Edward Harrington, )—put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 26th April. 


CHRISTCHURCH (SOUTHAMPTON) 
CHARTER (CORRECTION OF ERROR) 
BILL [Lords].—[Brt1 209.] 

(Sir William Hart Dyke.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Sir Wit1u1am Harr Dyxe) 
(Kent, Dartford): I hope the House 


Mr. Baggallay 
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will agree to the second reading of this 
very short Bill. It is a Bill for the 
purpose of correcting an error which 
crept into the Charter of Incorporation 
granted to the borough of Christchurch 
in June of last year. An error was, 
by inadvertence, made in the description 
of the boundaries of the borough, set 
forth in the first schedule of the charter, 
In order to avoid any difficulty, it has 
been found necessary to correct the error 
by a Bill. The Bill has already passed 
the other House of Parliament. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir William Hart Dyke.) 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
assign any reason why Bournemouth 
should have been refused the charter 
which, I understand, its inhabitants 
have recently asked for ? 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE: I do 
not know what application Bournemouth 
may have made with respect to this 
Bill; but the charter was granted to the 
borough of Christchurch last year. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday next. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 13th March, 1887. 





8 MINUTES.]—Pvsuic Biuts—First Reading— 


Lunacy Acts Amendment ® [221]. 

Second Reading — Criminal Law Amendment 
(Ireland) [Fourth Night], debate further ad- 
journed ; Solicitors’ Annual Certificate Duty * 
[125], debate adjourned; Coal Mines, &c., 
Regulation * [130]. 

Select Committee—Bankruptcy Cifices (Sites) * 

197]; Mr. Allison, Mr. Quinn, and Mr. 
lunket added. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
a 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 
LAND) BILL.—[Bumu 217.] 
(Mr, Arthur Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [FOURTH NIGHT. ] 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
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Question [5th April], “‘That the Bill be 
now read a second time.”’ 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “ That ” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, being of opinion that the Bill, if 
it should become Law, will tend to increase 
disorder in Ireland, and to endanger the Union 
between that Country and the other parts of 
the Empire, declines to proceed further with 
the said Bill,”’"—(Sir Bernhard Samuelson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Lorpv HENRY BRUCE (Wilts, Chip- 
penham) said, he would not have ven- 
tured to take up the time of the House 
if the Conservative Members had not 
been accused of a conspiracy of 
silence; but in fact there had been no 
conspiracy regarding this measure. The 
reason why more Members on the 
Ministerial side of the House had not 
taken part in the debate was because 
they felt that the subject had been com- 
pletely threshed out not only in| the 
House, but in the country as well. | For 
the introduction of the Bill the Govern- 
ment were not at all to blame. It was 
their bounden duty to maintain law and 
order in Ireland, and it could not be 
allowed that certain self-constituted 
rulers in Ireland should have the control 
of that country. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) wished the House to 
believe that the agitation in Ireland was 
a Constitutional movement. He (Lord 
Henry Bruce),onthecontrary, maintained 
that the policy which those men had 
marked out for themselves was due to 
the course adopted by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
whose policy for many years had been 
one of extremes. At one moment he 
said he was glad that he had an op- 
ponent like the hon. Member for East 
Mayo (Mr. Dillon) to honour, and in a 
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Union, but no Party than that to which 
the hon. Baronet belonged had done 
more to smashitup. The blame for the 
present condition of Ireland which made 
this Bill necessary rested with those who 
had created such a state of things there, 
and he accused the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian of being 
primarily responsible for it. That right 
hon. Gentleman had not only deceived 
his Party, but also hiscountry. No one 
would venture to attack the right hon. 
Gentleman if he did not feel it to be his 
duty to do so. They well knew and 
admired his oratorical genius. Few men 
had ever stood within the four walls of 
that House who had displayed such an 
amount of rhetorical power ; and besides 
it could not be forgotten that he hada 
great advantage over other hon. Mem- 
bers in that he was ‘an old Parlia- 
mentary hand.” But they could not 
refrain from condemning his lack of 
statesmanship, and assuredly there was 
a missing link between the word Orator 
and the word Statesman. He main- 
tained that every one of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s measures for Ireland had 
failed; and not only so, but they had 
increased the disorder in Ireland. He 
had been the most cruel executioner 
Ireland ever had. In his opinion, what 
was wanted in Ireland was the putting 
down of the foot on absentee landlords 
and rack-renting landlords. He did not 
think therighthon. Gentleman would suc- 
ceed in destroying the Union and in en- 
dangering the Empire. If he did succeed 
he (Lord Henry Bruce) would not envy 
the shattered reputation which the right 
hon. Gentleman would leave behind him. 
The Cowper Commission’s Report showed 
that the people were far more afraid of 
Boycotting, which depended for its suc- 
cess on the probability of outrage, than 
they were of the judgments of the 
Courts of Justice, and that the unwritten 
law of the National League and its self- 
constituted tribunals were in some dis- 
tricts supreme. Those self-constituted 
tribunals were, in fact, nothing more 
nor less than Star Chambers, having at 


few hours he cast the hon. Member into | their head the local Scroggs and the 
gaol. Now, asregarded the Amendment | local Jeffreys. The House was bound 
before the House of the hon. Baronet | to pass a stringent measure to meet the 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Sir Bern- | existing state of things in Ireland. In 
hard Samuelson), it was well spread | 1866 there were close upon 900 cases of 
to catch the unwary. It showed that! serious crime in which the offenders 
there was much anxiety to maintain the | were neither convicted nor made amen- 
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able. The hon. and learned Member|{was a clear expression of the opi- 


for Hackney (Sir Charles Russell) had 
said that the vast majority of the Irish 
Roman Catholic priesthood were on the 
side of the National League. But they 
were originally against it, and they had 
only joined it because they were obliged 
to do so. What liberty could there be 
in Ireland while a peasant’s cottage was 
either his garrison or his tomb? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian had formerly shown how 
crime had with fatal precision dogged 
the footsteps of the Land League; and 
what the right hon. Gentleman had said 
then was perfectly truenow. The issue 
now before the House was a very grave 
one, which should be met with inflexible 
firmness and resolution. The Unionist 
Party, he believed, had made up their 
minds to one thing—namely, that they 
would put Ireland in a state of law and 
order; and when they had done that 
they would have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they had stamped out one of 
the most detestable conspiracies which 
had ever stained the annals of any 
country. 

Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Iikeston) said, that while congratulating 
ihe noble Lord opposite (Lord Henry 
Bruce) upon the admirable canon of 
modesty with which he began his 
speech, he was sorry the noble Lord 
had not taken to heart that lesson 
of modesty which should have re- 
strained a new Member from making 
a violent attack upon the policy of the 
most respected and one of the oldest 
Members of the House. He (Sir Walter 
Foster) could not claim the indulgence 
of the House as a new Member; but he 
ventured to do so as one who had very 
recently passed through the ordeal of a 
contested election—a contest significant 
in its results, as it turned upon this 
question of coercion for Ireland, or as 
for the benefit of the electors, it was 
covered up in the sugar-candied 
euphemism —the maintenance of law 
and order. The electors of the Ilkeston 
Division were stirred as they had never 
been stirred before, and there was the 
heaviest gross poll ever known, with 
the result that the majority by which 
his Predecessor in the representation of 
the Division (Mr. Thomas Watson)—a 
“ember of the House universally re- 
_spected and lamented—was elected was 
increased by 500 votes. This result 
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nion of the industrial classes on the 
question of coercion, and it entirely 
agreed with his (Sir Walter Foster's) 
experience of other parts of the country. 
The mass of the industrial population 
were everywhere opposed to the repres- 
sive legislation which her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose, and were anxious 
that a milder and better method of treat- 
ment should be tried with the Irish 
people. In his own constituency every 
every effort was made, not only by the 
legitimate followers of Her Majesty’s 
Government, but by those Liberals who, 
sitting on one side of the House, voted 
with the other side. Gentlemen of thislast 
nondescript class did their best to ino- 
culate the constituency with that dry 
rot that had affected their Leaders; but 
they failed, and he did not believe the 
minority contained 200 Liberal Unionist 
votes. The dry rot which was said to 
have affected the Liberal Party had not 
extended to the rank and file. A friend 
of his who had visited a church in the 
Eastern Counties had remarked to the 
verger, who showed him over the place, 
on the dry rot which was beginning to 
appear in the oak carvings of some of 
the pews. ‘‘Yes,” said the verger, 
‘there is dry rot in the pews, but it is 
nothing to the dry rot in the pulpit.” 
He (Sir Walter Foster) believed that 
the dry rot in the Liberal Party was 
similarly distributed, there being a 
good deal in the House of Oom- 
mons, and very little among the in- 
dustrial classes, who had made up 
their minds against a policy of coercion. 
With respect to the Biil, he had atten- 
tively listened to the speech of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland with growing 
wonder that his artistic seuse had not 
revolted at the disproportion between 
the stringent measure he had proposed 
and the flimsy basis on which it rested. 
He had discarded statistics, and had 
resorted to anonymous anecdotes as a 
substitute. His wonder grew when the 
stringency of the provisions of the Bill 
was displayed, so altogether out of pro- 
portion were they to the case for coer- 
cion. An attempt was made on Tues- 
day by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department to shore up the case 
with statistics of crime. That right hon. 
and learned Gentleman gave the House 
some figures in reference to the quarter 
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just closed, and drew the somewhat 
disingenuous inference that outrages 
had increased in the last quarter by 
83 per cent. That was a comparison 
of the figures for the March quarter 
with the figures of the December 
quarter. But he (Sir Walter Foster) 
invited the House to look at the figures 
for the previous year. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman must have for- 
gotten that in the previous quarter 
they had gone down more. In the 
March quarter last year, the number of 
outrages was 256; for the June quarter, 
297; for the September quarter, 306; 
and for the December quarter, when 
the Plan of Campaign had been in ope- 
ration, 166. The number of outrages in 
the March quarter of the present year 
was 241, or less than in any of the first 
three quarters of last year, when, by the 
admission of the Government, there was 
no case and no necessity for the applica- 
tion of coercive measures. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
figures did not even now make out a 
case on the ground of criminal statistics 
for the introduction of this measure. 
He had, however, brought forward the 
difficulty of obtaining convictions, in 
consequence of the unwillingness of the 
people to give evidence in these cases; 
and that was a condition of things ex- 
plicable, to a certain extent, by the cha- 
racter of the police being rather that of 
a military than of a civil force, and also 
by the fact that there was no efficient 
detective service in the Irish Constabu- 
lary. Secondly, a large number of cases 
in which evidence was not forthcoming 
arose from time to time in Ireland out 
of faction fights, a form of diversion not 
appreciated in this country, but which 
he, as a schoolboy in Ireland, remem- 
bered as the ordinary amusement for a 
half-holiday. In regard to these faction 
fights, it was part of the code of honour 
of every Irishman, that if he received a 
blow on the head or a wound of any 
kind, he refused to give information to 
the police. There was, however, a deeper 
and graver reason for this failure of evi- 
dence—namely, the hatred that existed 
in the breasts of the Irish people to an 
alien law and an alien Government. Let 
them condemn and deplore this as they 
might, it existed—a hatred of a law ad- 
ministered by alien officials, under an 
irresponsible system like that of Dublin 
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Castle. The fact that, in spite of Coer- 
cion Bills, this hatred had deepened and 
widened during 86 years, should teach 
them the lesson that it was time to turn 
to some other method less dangerous to 
the welfare of the two islands, and less 
destructive to the administration of jus- 
tice. Then, the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
relied much upon Boycotting as showing a 
necessity for the Bill, a practice with re- 
gard to which hoe sincerely wished that 
it were possible to put it down by law. 
But they had the views of Lord Salisbury, 
in his famous Newport speech, that the 
law could not touch Boycotting, and his 
(Sir Walter Foster's) experience of Ire- 
land confirmed that view; but he re- 
gretted to say that there was Boycotting 
in England to as great an extent as in 
Irelaud. Now, he (Sir Walter Foster) had 
had personal experience of Boycotting in 
this country ; although he held particular 
opinions as to Home Rule long before 
the Bill for the better government of Ire- 
land was brought in. In the case of the 
Ilkeston election, there was one of the 
worst cases of Boycotting he had come 
across. During that contest, he had the 
good fortune to have the assistance of a 
young Irish doctor, whose influence and 
pen were very valuable, and who wrote 
letters to the local newspapers in his 
behalf. On the morning after the decla- 
ration of the poll his principal, who wasa 
knight, forsooth, of the Primrose League, 
called him into the surgery and gave him 
notice to leave his service, saying that 
he did not approve of his political action 
and of his letters. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Why, 
surely that was as gross and disgraceful 
a case of Boycotting and intimidation as 
any he had heard of in Ireland. The 
case of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
as to intimidation rested upon a total of 
836 cases over the whole of Ireland. In 
the previous year, when the Government 
did not think it necessary to propose any 
repressive measures, there had been 879 
cases of intimidation. He had received 
a letter from a friend, in whom he had 
every confidence, who stated that he 
knew and could give the names and 
full details of cases in 80 parishes in a 
single Division of a midland county (not 
Derbyshire) in which the labourers were 
intimidated by the farmers, acting under 
the influence of the parsons and the 
squires. The labourers in one district 
were forbidden to deal with a certain 
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local shopkeeper, who was a Radical. | ( 


In another village, his informant de- 
livered a lecture on politics; but when 
he proposed to go back, the labourers in 
an adjoining village were informed that 
if they came to hear him, they must take 
the consequences. A Radical bricklayer, 
who lived in one village, was obliged to 
get employment in another, because no 
builder dared to employ him. That the 
man was personally respected by his 
neighbours was shown by the fact that 
he had been elected a member of the 
local School Board. There were cases in 
which intimidation was carried so far 
that prosecutions might be founded ; but 
there was difficulty in obtaining evidence, 
because the victims of intimidation were 
terror-stricken. His informant further 
wrote— 

** What is going to take place is the formation 
of secret societies. If a London Socialist would 
only come down to-moriow, he would catch all 
the labourers here.”’ 


He had also a letter from a Noncon- 
formist minister, in reply to a request 
that representatives might be sent to a 
pot Fe peer “once in which he said— 
**T think this village will have to be unrepre- 
sented in the Liberal Association. All the em- 
ployers here are rabid Tories, and the labourers 
inclined to Liberalism dare not avow themselves 
as Liberals. We are compelled to be quiet. I 
am sorry, but it is true.” 
In that one Division, allowing some 10 
cases of Boycotting in every village, there 
were as many cases asin all Ireland. 
He contended, in view of these state- 
ments, that if the Boycotting Clauses 
of the Bill were good for Ireland, 
they were equally needed for England. 
There was one right hon. Gentleman 
who might be congratulated on the Bill 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), for it was the carry- 
ing out of the policy he arrived at after 
a few days’ occupation of the post of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland—namely, 
the suppression of the National League. 
In the debate upon the first announce- 
ment of that policy, the Government were 
compared to an empty sack which could 
not be made to stand up. The Govern- 
ment sack was empty still, for it con- 
tained only the same policy, but it did 
stand up; and why? At one corner 
stood the noble Marquess the Member 
for Rossendale (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) holding it up; and at the oppo- 
site corner stood the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
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Mr. J. Chamberlain) holding it up; 
while the hon. Member for Barrow (Mr. 
Caine) and the hon. Member for the 
Bordesley Division of Birmingham (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) pulled out the sides in 
order that the sack might look full. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen), who said he did not regard 
the Bill asa remedy. No; it was nota 
remedy. It was a poison; and by the 
law of nature that like begets like, he 
would predict that the result of an Act 
like this would be cruelty, oppression, 
secret conspiracies, and disaffection, re- 
placing the National League by a state 
of terrorism such as existed when the 
Ribbon Lodges held their secret meet- 
ings. It was said that Ireland was now 
living under a system of terrorism. Well, 
as a young man brought up in Ireland, 
he had a vivid recollection of the rei 

of the Ribbon Societies; and he could 
tell the House that the present terrorism 
of which they heard so much was 
healthy as compared with the terrorism 
which prevailed when, under severe 
coercion laws, the Ribbon Societies were 
in force. He implored the House not to 
pass a Bill which would engender new 
hatred of England and of English law 
in the breasts of the new generation of 
Irishmen, and would envenom the 
hatred which was felt for our country in 
the greater Ireland on the other side of 
the ocean. It was bad statesmanship 
and bad policy to engender hatred 
amongst these people, who were already 
sufficiently irritated against us. The 
right hon. Gentleman who had intro- 
duced the Bill had framed it in a way 
which would have that effect, and for 
that and other reasons, he (Sir Walter 
Foster) could not help saying that there 
was an unhappy ingenuity about the 
Bill. That unhappy ingenuity was 
shown in the fact that it touched the 
Irish people in their tenderest point— 
their national sentiment—while it re- 
called the bitter memories connected 
with the Whiteboy Acts. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had denied that, 
in the opinion of the Government, force 
was the only remedy; but he said that, 
in their view, it was necessary to the 
success of any remedial legislation that 
the administration of justice should 
once more be made effectual. Well, 
he (Sir Walter Foster) agreed that 
the administration of justice was an im- 
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portant element in the government of 
the country; but, for all that, he did 
not the less maintain that the policy 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government 
was not likely to be successful. The 
remedy, according to their plan, was to 
be given after the poison. The opium 
was to be given to deaden the patient, 
and then, but not till then, the remedy 
was to be administered. Well, but it 
might happen in politics as it did in 
physiology, that the effects of the opiate 
would counteract the remedy when it 
was subsequently given. He (Sir Wal- 
ter Foster) must confess that he had 
never expected that the measures of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
admirable as they were, would have the 
effect of crushing out the discontent 
which prevailed in Ireland. He ex- 
pected that they would no doubt do a 
certain and even a considerable amount 
of good; but, at the same time, he 
could not help feeling that they did not 
touch the root of the evil in that country. 
Now, although it must be admitted that 
remedial legislation for Ireland was in 
itself a good and praiseworthy thing, 
and was calculated to operate bene- 
ficially so far as it went, yet it was none 
the less true that, until it touched the 
secret cause of all this trouble, it would 
not and could not have any potent effect 
on the Irish people. In other words, it 
would not have any potent effect unless 
it appealed to and touched their national 
feeling. They, in England, had, he 
(Sir Walter Foster) ventured to say, no 
idea—or at all events no adequate idea 
—of the intensity of national feeling 
amongst the Irish. He, himself, pro- 
fessed to know a little about it, because 
he grew up as a boy amongst Irish boys, 
and thus learned to know the feelings and 
the aspirations of the rising generation ; 
and with that knowledge, he had no 
hesitation in saying that the national 
feeling of an Irishman was a strong 
passion deeply planted in his heart. 
Now, that passion was profoundly in- 
sulted by this Bill; and the result of that 
would be, that any remedial measure by 
which the Bill might be accompanied 
would have no effect in reducing the dis- 
content of the country, even although it 
should reduce the sufferings of the poorer 
classes. It was for the same reason, be- 
cause they did not touch the national 
sentiment of the people, that the reme- 
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dial measures of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian had 
failed to give content and happiness to 
Ireland; and, if that were so, then it 
was certainly too late now to try reme- 
dial and coercive measures together, for 
a new generation had grown up more 
than ever inspired with the idea of self- 
government. Well, Englishmen were 
wise enough to believe in self-govern- 
ment for themselves. Why, then, should 
they not believe in the same principle 
when applied to the Irish race? He saw 
no reason. But, by the Bill, they were 
rejecting the opportunity of meeting the 
demand on the part of Ireland, and 
were, at the same time, inflaming that 
sentiment of patriotism which lived in 
the breast of every Irishman, at a time 
when it might have been satisfied by 
the concession of self-government. For 
these reasons, he wished that he had 
many votes in that House. If he had, 
he should give them all unhesitatingly 
against this Bill. As, however, he had 
but one vote, he should give that vote 
against it, not only on the grounds he 
had already stated, but because it in- 
volved a repudiation of the great prin- 
ciple of Parliamentary representative 
government. There was a large num- 
ber of Members sent to the House to 
represent the people of Ireland. Were 
they going to pass that Bill against the 
votes of five out of six of those Irish 
Members? That was certainly not com- 
patible with the principle of Parlia- 
mentary government. If they did so, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland should 
go to the full extent of his position, and 
carry out his principles to their full 
logical consequences, and should prepare 
to take away the representation of Ire- 
land, which was useless if the Irish were 
always to be out-voted by English Mem- 
bers. He protested against the Bill be- 
fore them, because it was proposed, and 
was sought to be passed, in opposition 
to the views, and in spite of the votes, 
of the great majority of Irish Mem- 
bers; and because it would tend to in- 
troduce a system of government false 
in principle, iniquitous in action, and 
fraught with shame and dishonour to 
this country of England, of which he had 
the honour to be a Representative. He 
asked the House to pause in a course 
which was neither sound nor scientific, 
because it did not remove an evil, but 
left it to work underground, with the 
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certainty that it would, at some future 
time, burst out with disastrous effect. 
Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tae COLONIES (Sir Henry Hottanp) 
(Hampstead): I intervene in this de- 
bate somewhat reluctantly, as I feel that 
nothing new can be said; that no fresh 
light can be thrown upon the subject, 
and that every Member has by this 
time practically made up his mind how 
to give his vote. One reason for my in- 
tervention is, that it is well that the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government should be 
from day to day stated during the de- 
bate—partly because there may be hon. 
Members in the House who have not 
heard the earlier stages of the debate ; 
partly that the country might know 
whether any change had been made in 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and, if so, in what direction. I can 
state on behalf of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that there is no change, no 
shade of difference in the opinions now 
held by them to those stated at the 
beginning of the debate, upon which 
this Bill is founded. Indeed, the obser- 
vation I would make upon this point is 
one which I have heard frequently made 
of late, that strong as was the case for 
the Government put forward in the 
powerful and able speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant, it has been 
strengthened as the debate has gone on 
by further facts and figures since looked 
up, and adduced to meet special points 
raised by the opponents to the Bill. The 
position of Her Majesty’s Government 
is very clear, and has been very clearly 
stated more than once, whether it is right 
or wrong. It is a position which was 
ably defended in 1881 by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) and his then Col- 
leagues. We hold—as was then held— 
that the primary duty of a Government 
is to maintain the law and see that it is 
carried out—to secure obedience to it, 
and to check open or secret defiance of 
it; to protect those who are willing to 
abide by it, and to punish those who 
not only set themselves against it, but 
incite others to act in the same direction. 
And we hold that the secondary, but 
hardly less important duty of a Govern- 
ment is to remedy any defects in the 
law, and to remove, as far as possible, 
any just causes of complaint and any 
grievances. I cannot agree with the 
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novel principle lately evolved out of the 
somewhat elastic inner consciousness of 
the right hon. Member for Derby, which 
he propounded some nights ago, that 
remedial measures must precede the en- 
forcement of the law. He did not con- 
tend for this when he was Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and in 
a responsible position. I appeal, then, 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober; from 
Philip out of Office to Philip in Office ; 
or I may appeal from him to his Leader 
who held an exactly opposite doctrine in 
1881— 

‘*There are some who say that the Govern- 

ment has made a great mistake in giving the 
first place in the deliberations of Parliament—at 
least the first place in the proposals laid before 
Parliament—to a subject of this kind, and that 
they ought to have commenced by an attempt 
to deal with the intricate portion of a Land Bill. 
Well, it is impossible for us to accept any pro- 
posal of that kind.”—(3 Hansard.) 
I agree that remedial measures should, 
as far as possible, be concurrently in- 
troduced with the more stringent mea- 
sure to check defianca of the law. This 
course Her Majesty’s Government have 
adopted. One consideration has had 
great weight with us. The right hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. John Mor- 
ley), on March 22, said that— 

‘* The Government are going to work in an 
inverted order ; they are beginning with a policy 
which will aggravate the existing evil, and will 
weaken and spoil the operation of whatever 
future remedies they may be able to propose.” 


We have arrived at exactly the op- 
posite conclusion. We are satisfied that 
remedial measures, however well framed 
and devised, would if they did not fail 
altogether, yet be seriously crippled and 
hampered unless free liberty of legiti- 
mate action is, concurrently or prece- 
dently, secured to individuals of all 
classes and conditions. Unless they are 
relieved from the fear and terrorism 
which now prevail, and prevent them 
from performing contracts which they 
would otherwise be ready to perform ; 
from buying or selling except as ordered 
by the National League ; from working 
where they please and for whom they 
please, remedial measures would be of 
little avail tothem. It was in a great 
degree owing to this kind of coercion 
that the effect of the Land Act of 
1881 was lost — coercion, I may ob- 
serve, in the true sense of the word; 
for to put down crime, and to uphold 
the supremacy of the law of the land 
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over the unwritten law of the League 
is not coercion—to provide for due ad- 
ministration of justice is not coercion ; 
but to prevent persons from doing what 
they have a legal right to do, and what 
they desire to do, is coercion in the true 
sense of the word. I have spoken of 
the opponents to this measure. I should 
like, with the leave of the House, to 
consider for a few minutes who are the 
opponents, and the character of the op- 
position. First, it is said that the coun- 
try is opposed to this Bill. I deny that 
allegation, or that it has in any way 
been proved ; certainly not by the case 
of the one election to which the hon. 
Member referred. I may remind him 
that although he got a larger majority 
in that election than was secured in 1886, 
it was much less than the majority in 
1885. We have been told that much 
importance must be attached to the 
meetings such as that held on Easter 
Monday. But those who are in the 
habit of attending such meetings are 
not so ready to rate their importance so 
highly. A large part of the meeting is 
made up of persons who come to see, and 
not to hear. Another part of persons 
come to help in any disturbance, should 
there be any, and possibly in any loot- 
ing; Socialists in action, though probably 
not Socialists from conviction. And of 
those who come to hear and protest, very 
few really hear anything. The whole 
thing is a foregone conclusion, and re- 
solutions are passed ‘‘ full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” This is not 
the way to test the opinion of the coun- 
try, and of the working classes. That 
opinion was fairly tested at the last Elec- 
tion, when the question was put squarely 
before them; and the Government will 
not fear, should it be necessary, again 
to test the opinion of the country. The 
only alternative remedy which has been 
put forward for governing Ireland — 
namely, the granting Home Rule, was 
put before them and negatived conclu- 
sively. It is true that this actual Bill 
was not before them for the same reason 
that in the play the Spanish Armada 
could not be seen because it was not 
yet in sight; but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had announced in , shot 1886, 
that they felt it their duty to suppress 
the National League, and that they 
would have recourse, if necessary, to 
stringent repressive measures, so that 
that line of action, or the only alternative 
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remedy, Home Rule, was distinctly be- 
fore the country in the autumn of 1886, 
and the country decided against Home 
Rule. So much, then, for the supposed 
opposition by the country to the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I need 
hardly ask why the National League 
oppose the Bill. They know that it 
will, if it become law, strike a deadly 
blow to their power, if not to their very 
existence; for they know how readily 
the Land League was disposed of under 
former legislation. They know also that 
the Act of 1882 was not a failure, as it 
is too often the habit to allege, but most 
beneficial in preserving order, The 
figures quoted by the Home Secretary 
yesterday were conclusive on this point, 
and I shall be surprised if they can 
be challenged or refuted by Irish 
Members. But why do the Members, 
right hon. and hon. on the Opposition 
Benches—or part of them, I should say 
—oppose. They who have brought for- 
ward or supported two stringent Coer- 
cion Acts, far more stringent than the 
proposed measure, since 1880; they who, 
in 1885, were still supporting the Act of 
1882, and who, early in 1885, were pro- 
posing to renew some of its provisions 
for another term of years. Why do 
they oppose who taunted the Conserva- 
tives, in 1885, for not having renewed 
the Act of 1882. In passing, let me 
say that the action of the Conservative 
Party on that occasion has been much 
misrepresented or misunderstood. It 
was referred to by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) 
last night; and I am, therefore, justi- 
fied in stating my view on this point, 
and I believe and am sure that in 
so doing I express the views of many 
who sit behind me. Many of us be- 
lieved that the Act of 1882 had worked 
so well that it might be possible to 
let it drop, and rely for keeping peace 
and order and freedom of action by the 
exertion of the Common Law without 
any extraordinary powers. Wecertainly 
hoped that this might be so, and we 
were desirous to test our belief. But 
while advocating the non-renewal of the 
Crimes Act, I, for one, did not hesitate to 
say that, should the experiment fail, we 
should be obliged to have recourse again 
to some measure for the prevention of 
crime. This is what I believe most of 


the Conservative candidates said. They 
added, and so did I, that we should be 
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ready to extend the law to Great Bri- 
tain; and so far as my personal, indi- 
vidual opinion is concerned, I should be 
quite ready to do so now, as regards the 
majority of the clauses of this Bill. Our 
trial failed, our beliefs and hopes have 
also failed, though we are not ashamed 
of having made the trial, and we are, 
therefore, consistently with what we 
then said, now found supporting a 
Crimes Prevention Bill. But if our action 
is held to be inconsistent with Election 
Addresses, which I deny, the reproach 
does not come well from the Liberal Sepa- 
ratists. The right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian went to the country in 1885, 
praying that he might be returned with 
a large majority, so as to enable him to 
resist the demand of the hon. Member 
for Cork and his Party. He was then, 
as he stated, anxious that the Irish 
Party should not hold the balance of 
power and be in a position to offer 
bribes which might tempt Liberals, and 
certainly would tempt Tories, to betray 
the Empire. Yet now he has surren- 
dered to the hon. Member for Cork, and 
has marched into his camp with flying 
colours, followed by many though, hap- 
pily, not with the whole of his formerly 
devoted followers. And who hold now 
the balance of power and prevent the be- 
trayal of the Empire ? Those courageous 
and loyal men who, in spite of every in- 
ducement to the contrary, declined to 
betray the Empire, and to surrender as 
he has done. To come back to the 
question, why do right hon. Gentlemen 
oppose a measure less stringent than 
that upheld by them in 1885? Because 
the shibboleth of Home Rule has been 
since proclaimed by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian; and because he, 
the author of that scheme, and the 
speedy converts who had never dreamt 
of this plan till he had announced it, 
know that the passing of this Bill will 
put an end to that anarchical state of 
things in Ireland—to that unpunished 
opposition and defiance of the law upon 
which the argument for Home Rule is 
based. They contend that Ireland cannot 
be governed under the present system, 
and they point to existing disorganiza- 
tion and give their panacea, their patent 
medicine, Home Rule. But if Ireland 
quiets down under this milder law, as 
it did under the more stringent law of 
1882, the ground will be cut from under 
their feet ; if the disease is cured there 
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will be no cail for their patent medicine, 
The object of the Home Rulers is to 
convince the people of this country that 
Ireland is ungovernable, except with 
a separate Parliament and separate 
Executive; and one main use of this Bill 
is to convince them to the contrary, 
How has the case been made out for the 
Bill? It is hopeless to expect to influence 
those who consider that unless murders 
and gross outrages are shown to be 
rife, no repressive measures should he 
adopted or can be justified, and that no 
attempt should be made to enforce the 
law. But for men not of extreme but of 
moderate views, surely enough has been 
shown to justify such a measure as the 
present. It is not necessary for such justi- 
fication to rely upon cases of gross outrage 
and murder; though I may observe, in 
passing, that in certain parts of the coun- 
try there are plenty—too many—of these 
moonlight outrages, and acts of brutal 
cruelty to men and unoffending animals, 
which fill us with horror. We prefer to 
rely on the general state of things in 
certain districts which loudly calls for 
aremedy. This state of things has been 
pointed out by the Judges in carefully 
considered charges. I can understand 
that the Members from Ireland below 
the Gangway should sneer and mock at 
these charges. Of all men the Judges 
are the most obnoxious to them. They 
can intimidate juries, and Boycott them ; 
but they have as yet failed to do this 
with the Judges; they have failed to 
deter the Judges from the performance 
of their duties, and they view them, 
therefore, with bitter hatred and fear. 
Indeed, with regard to the change of 
venue to England, I believe that in 
their inmost hearts they prefer the trial 
by a British jury in London to the sole 
alternative, as was pointed out by the 
Home Secretary last night, of a Special 
Commission of Judges, as provided by 
the Act of 1882. Indeed, I have dis- 
covered a want of enthusiasm and want 
of accord on their part with any Mem- 
ber who is denouncing this special clause. 
The hon. Member for Brigg Division of 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Waddy) preached at 
some length upon this; but, as is the 
case with other sermons, the Irish Mem- 
bers of Parliament slumbered and slept. 
But though I was not surprised at the 
attacks made by the Members from Ire- 
on the Judges, I confess I was surprised 
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Lothian throw discredit on these charges. 
He must, indeed, have been hard pushed 
to minimize the effect which he felt they 
must produce on the House and the 
country, when he treated them as extra 
judicial utterances, and as of no weight 
because not given in relation to a par- 
ticular case or state of facts. Even on 
this ground he was in a false position, 
as the charges were based, and were 
so stated to have been based, upon 
official Returns upon the state of each 
county, which it was the duty of the 
Judges officially to bring under the 
notice of the Grand Jury. They were, 
therefore, well-considered utterances 
grounded on official information; and 
you cannot get rid of the gravity of 
these charges except by impugning the 
character of the Judges, or their com- 
mon sense. The charges of the Judges 
are very strong. I will not weary the 
House by reading through them again. 
I will only remind it that in County 
Clare, Mr. Justice O’Brien said that— 

“ Law to a great extent has ceased to exist, 
and is replaced by an influence fatal to industry, 
fatal to prosperity, fatal to the welfare of the 
community.” 


Tbat in County Mayo, Mr. Justice Law- 
son stated that— 

“The present state of things, according to 
the reports made to him, approached as near to 
rebellion against authority as anything short of 
civil war could be.” 

Thatin County Cork, Mr. Justice Johnson 
pointed out that out of 26 cases of mid- 
night visits by armed parties, in only 
two have the parties been made amen- 
able. And that in County Galway, Mr. 
Justice Murphy said the reports showed 
“a complete paralysis of the law.” 
Take another mode of terrorism—Boy- 
cotting. Upon this point the evidence 
before the Cowper Commission, and the 
conclusion arrived at by the Commission 
and stated in their Report, must suffice 
to satisfy any reasonable man. No 
wonder the right hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. John Morley), in his speech 
against Urgency of March 22nd, did not 
read out this part of the Report. An 
hon, Member, when the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant was speaking 
the other evening, interrupted him and 
denied the existence of any case when 
a person had been Boycotted for not 
joining the League. I am not sure whe- 
ther any case of Boycotting on that 
ground has been mentioned in the debate, 
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but it would be difficult to believe, look- 
ing to the power and past action of the 
League, that they did not give effect to 
their threats to Boycott those who did 
not join. I will refer to only two cases 
which seem to support that view. They 
are selected from many, all taken from 
local newspapers. I am quoting from 
a pamphlet headed “Ireland in 1887 ;” 
but the extracts are all taken from local 
papers. Zhe Munster Express of January, 
1887, contains the statement mado at a 
meeting of a branch of the League 
that every man who stood aloof and did 
not assist the National League was an 
enemy of the association, and these words 
were added—‘‘Go, mark him well.” 
In another paper it was said by the 
chairman at another branch meeting 
that the man who stood aloof was an 
enemy, and the people would know how 
to deal with him when the ranks were 
closed. I believe the country and the 
House will be satisfied that the Govern- 
ment have established a strong case for 
legislation of this kind, however painful 
and disagreeable it may be to have to 
introduce it; and I may observe that the 
late Attorney General (Sir Charles Rus- 
sell), in his powerful and well-reasoned 
speech, fully and frankly admitted the 
large number of undetected crimes ; the 
terrorism exerted over juries; the wide 
prevalence of Boycotting ; and the ille- 
gality, though not the immorality, of 
the Plan of Campaign, though he 
strenuously opposed our proposed re- 
medy. The right hon Member for 
South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) raised 
three objections to the Bill. First, 
thatit was against the wishes of five-sixths 
of the Irish Representatives. This is 
to be regretted, but it should not deter 
us from doing what we believe to be our 
duty, and we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that a very large proportion of 
the five-sixths—if not the whole of 
them—belong to that very League 
to whose work we attribute so much 
of the existing disorganization. Se- 
condly, he said that the state of crime 
in Ireland did not justify the Bill. He 
did not enlarge upon this, and I believe 
that what I havesaid, but much more what 
has been said by former speakers, is an 
answer to this objection. And, thirdly, he 
objected that it was made permanent. 
To this the short answer is that it is 
impossible to say how long it will be be- 
fore the object of securing peace and 
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order and freedom of action to all per- 
sons is attained; but it is quite cer- 
tain the law ought to last till it has 
attained its object, and equally certain 
that it will be repealed when it has. 
And now a word or two upon the Bill 
itself. First, it has been said by the 
right hon. Member for Newcastle, and 
it has been repeated by others, that this 
Bill is simply a Bill for the landlords, 
in other words, a Bill to put the tenants 
in the hands of the landlords. To that 
charge we make an explicit and abso- 
lute denial. The Bill itself refutes the 
charge, for there is not one line or clause 
in it thatcan be shown to have that aim. 
No answer has been received to the 
challenge thrown down upon this point 
by the Attorney General for England in 
his able speech. In one sense only is it 
a measure that will help landlords—if the 
prevailing system of terrorism and in- 
timidation is removed, if men are left 
free to act, it is true that many ten- 
ants who can pay their rent, and are 
ready to pay it, will be able to do so 
without being shot in the legs, or having 
their cattle maimed, or being deprived 
of the means of living. But in this 
sense of securing again freedom of 
uction, the Bill is in the interests of 
tradesmen, enabling them to buy and 
sell from whom and to whom they 
please; it is in the interest of tenants, 
enabling them to fulfil their contracts 
honestly, and take or graze upon farms 
and lands which are unlet or Boycotted. 
It is in the interest of labourers, enabling 
them to work for whom they please, and 
thus earn that livelihood which is now 
made difficult for them owing to the 
pressure of the League. A Bill to 
secure due administration of law and 
justice in Ireland may benefit landlords, 
but it will benefit far more the whole 
people of Ireland of whatever class, 
business, or occupation, except those 
who trade on disaffection and disloyalty ; 
and it will tend to restore confidence, 
without which no capital will flow into 
the country and no prosperity can be 
hoped for. As regards the provisions of 
the Bill, it is not now the proper time 
to discuss the clauses, which can be 
better dealt with in Committee; but let 
me refer to one or two general points, 
which have been touched upon in 
debate. I would first point out that 
the Summary Jurisdiction Clauses are, 
with two exceptions, substantially the 
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same as those in the Act of 1882, with, 
however, the important limitation, not 
to be found in the earlier Act, that the 
exercise is limited to proclaimed districts, 
and does not extend to all Ireland. This 
clause was attacked by the right hon. 
Member for the Brightside Division of 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) in most vehe- 
ment language at Shipley; but he forgot 
to state to his hearers this fact, or to 
refer to the Bill of 1882 which he sup- 
ported by his vote. One exception to 
which the right hon. Member for South 
Edinburgh referred to is that it includes 
‘conspiracy ;” and he pointed out the 
difficulty of defining conspiracy, and 
indignantly asked if such a question 
ought to be left to two magistrates who 
might know no law. But one magistrate 
must be a lawyer—Sub-section 6 of Sec- 
tion 11—that is, one must have a know- 
ledge of law; and, further, there is an 
appeal from the Summary Court to a 
trained lawyer—Sub-section 7 of Section 
11, which Sub-section, I may observe in 
passing, is especially framed so as to 
rovide against the Chairman—a trained 
awyer—being over-ruled by his col- 
leagues at Quarter Sessions. The other 
exception is the Whiteboy Acts. But 
I desire to point out again that no 
new offence is created by this Bill. 
There is no revival of the Acts 
which have never ceased to be in 
operation, but only a more speedy pro- 
cedure provided, should, unfortunately, 
offences be committed underthem. And 
let me add, as will be seen by the Paper 
laid on the Table, that the offences are 
such as are now punishable in Eng- 
land. This was clearly stated by the 
Attorney General tor Ireland in reply 
to questions put during his speech by 
the hon. Member for Shoreditch (Mr. 
Stuart). In regard to the preliminary 
inquiry before Resident Magistrates, I 
may remark that this clause also fol- 
lows the section of the Act of 1882; that 
it adopts the law of Scotland and other 
foreign countries; and that a similar 
provision was introduced into the pro- 
posed Code of Criminal Law for Eng- 
land. It has proved effective elsewhere, 
and also in Ireland when it was put in 
force; but this very effectiveness pro- 
bably makes it distasteful to some of 
the opponents of the Bill. Complaint 
has been made that the Resident Ma- 
gistrates are not lawyers; but I would 
point out that they have no judicial de- 
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cisions to arrive at under this clause. 
Men of common sense can take evidence 
of witnesses, and judge whether they 
should be bound over to give evidence, 
and it is to be observed further, that 
the statements made by a witness are 
not to be used against him on any sub- 
sequent trial. Every question which 
the Resident Magistrate asks, and every 
answer, is taken down in writing, so that 
if the Magistrate puts improper ques- 
tions, or has acted wrongly, he can at 
once be made responsible for it. We 
come then to change of venue. First, as 
to change of venue in Ireland. The 
right hon. Member for South Edinburgh 
laid great stress on the words, ‘‘ more 
fair and impartial trial.” Let us see 
what were the words in the Act of 1882. 
That Act allowed change of venue if 
the Attorney General believed it to be 
‘more expedient in the interests of 
justice.” I submit to the House that that 
expression is far more vague than the 
one used in this Bill; and certainly 
the object of Her Majesty’s Government 
in making the change was to bind the 
Attorney General to something more 
definite. But let me remark, further, that 
whereas in 1882 the Attorney General’s 
certificate was final, and could not be 
reviewed, an appeal lies from it by 
Clause 4 of this Bill. The Bill is, there- 
fore, more carefully guarded than the 
Act to which the right hon. Member was 
a party. As to the change of venue to 
England, the right hon. Gentleman 
sought for precedents which he thought 
we must have looked up in self-defence. 
I am afraid I must make a full and 
frank admission that we did not think of 
Lord North, or Mr. Grenville, or Crom- 
well, or even James II. The ground for 
the clause which we rely on is stated in 
the Bill—namely, the necessity of reliev- 
ing jurors from danger to their lives, 
property, and business. In other words, 
trial by jury bas broken down from in- 
timidation of jurors, and in the Act of 
1882 intimidation is defined, and in- 
cludes ‘‘ words spoken or acts done to put 
any person in fear of any injury to or 
loss of his property, business, or means 
of living.” And in reply to the right 
hon. Member’s ridicule of the loss of 
business, I will refer him to one case 
taken from Zhe Kerry Evening Post of 
January 29, referred to at page 75 of the 
pamphlet to which I have before re- 
ferred, in which two Kerry buttermen 
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were Boycotted. I would ask the House 
also to note how carefully the clause is 
limited to cases of a grave nature; that 
the certificate is to be signed by Attorney 
Generals of Ireland and England, and 
that the person charged shall have full 
powers of appeal against the change of 
venue. As was pointed out by the 
Home Secretary, there is no alternative 
for trial of such crimes as these but a 
Special Commission before Irish Judges. 
And I am much mistaken if Irish 
Representatives do not prefer an Eng- 
lish jury to the Special Commission. I 
will make only one observation as to 
Section 15 and powers of the Lord 
Lieutenant to make rules upon which 
the right hon. Gentleman commented. 
The clause is quite rightly drawn, and 
gives the Lord Lieutenant only the neces- 
sary power tosecure transmission of docu- 
ments, prisoners, officers, and witnesses. 
It gives him no power to make rules as to 
the mode of trial in England. As to the 
proclamation of dangerous associations, 
surely an association is dangerous and 
should be put down if it is formed for 
en mentioned in Section 6 of the 

ill, and the speedy decision of Parlia- 
ment is secured as an effectual check 
upon the action of a Lord Lieutenant. 
I have to apologize to the House for 
the length of my speech. But I hope 
I have stated clearly the view of Her 
Majesty’s Government and the posi- 
tion of affairs as it appears to them, 
which imperatively calls for legislation. 
We were anxious to rely on the Common 
Law and avoid special legislation, but 
we were defeated in our hopes by the 
work of the National League. The 
present disorganization of parts of the 
country, and the subversion of the law 
of the land by the unwritten decrees of 
the League, render it necessary to legis- 
late in this direction if the Government 
is to fulfil the primary obligation of a 
Government. They could not accept, 
and the country would not accept, the 
sole alternative offered—namely, Home 
Rule. Wz:th a Criminal Procedure Bill, 
moderate compared to Liberal Acts of 
a like kind, Her Majesty’s Government 
have introduced remedial measures to 
meet cases of eviction; andin an honest 
endeavour to settle the Land Question, 
which admittedly lies at the root of all 
the troubles, they propose to introduce 
a third Bill providing for purchase. By 
these Bills they mean to stand or fall. 
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They believe the country to be with 
them, but should the verdict go against 
them, they will cheerfully accept that 
verdict. 

Mr. GULLY (Carlisle) said, that the 
view of his Party was that the measure 
was not only ill-timed and unnecessary, 
but in its details offensive and mis- 
chievous. He denied that the argument 
that the clauses of the Bill were similar to 
the provisions of previous Coercion Acts 
had any value. The Bill undoubtedly 
contained clauses for which no past Act 
supplied a precedent ; but if every clause 
in it were an exact replica of a clause 
that had at one time or another been 
enacted the Bill would not be a whit 
more acceptable to those who sat on his 
side of the House. The issue involved 
in the present debate was one that must 
be decided ultimately by the country. It 
was whether the government of Ireland 
should for the future be based upon 
some measure of Home Rule, or whe- 
ther it was to be carried on, as hitherto, 
by a recourse at frequent intervals to 
repressive legislation. That issue had 
not yet been placed before the country, 
as it must be before it could be finally 
decided. In arriving at a decision, the 
country would not pay much heed to the 
tu quoque arguments which had been so 
uselessly bandied to-and-fro in that 
House, and would not be swayed by the 
charges of inconsistency which each side 
of the House had levelled against the 
other, with the only result that much 
time had been wasted. To that ulti- 
mate appeal to the country he looked 
forward with the greatest confidence. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) in introducing the Bill had dis- 
regarded figures and statistics and based 
the Bill on other considerations. But 
the Home Secretary last night had rested 
his case on the number of crimes com- 
mitted, and produced certain figures, 
not yet communicated to the House, 
which showed an increase—not a con- 
siderable increase—for the quarter end- 
ing March 31 last. If those figures were 
relied on, hon. Members from Ireland in 
particular, as well as other hon. Mem- 
bers of the House, ought to have an 
opportunity of dissecting them and as- 
certaining how many of them consisted 
of threatening letters, and how many of 
those graver crimes which the House 
had been told were on the decrease, and 
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how many of Boycotting, intimidation, 
and those other offences with which 
Lord Salisbury had said that no mea- 
sure of this kind could possibly cope. 
But those figures could not be the basis 
of a Bill which was prepared before they 
were known. The statistics on which 
the measure was framed must have 
been those for the quarter ending De- 
cember 31, which showed a decrease of 
grave offences. What did the Govern- 
ment say in the Queen’s Speech ? Why 
they admitted that grave crimes had 
been rarer, but that the relations be- 
tween owners and occupiers of land had 
been seriously disturbed by organized 
attempts to incite the latter class to 
combine against the payment of rents, 
and that the measures of the Govern- 
ment would be directed against this 
evil only. That speech contradicted in 
many important particulars some of the 
statements which had since been made. 
One of the most serious clauses of the 
Bill was that which gave power to bring 
prisoners to England to be tried. That 
clause was evidently directed to offences 
of the worst class only, which admittedly 
were diminishing in number. Then it 
was urged that there had been organized 
attempts to prevent the payment of rents 
to landlords. Was that not an admis- 
sion of the right hon. Member for New- 
castle-upon-Tyne’s (Mr. John Morley) 
contention that the Bill was intended to 
prevent combinations against unjust 
rents? It was conceded that the Plan 
of Campaign was not directed against 
the payment of any rent, but only of 
what its authors considered extortionate 
rents. The Commission itself admitted 
that excessive and impossible rents were 
prevalent in different parts of Ireland. 
These facts considered in connection 
with the passage in the Queen’s Specch 
to which he had referred, justified the 
statement of the right hon. Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne that the Bill was 
intended to be nothing more nor less 
than a measure framed in the in- 
terest of the landlords to prevent ten- 
ants combining against unjust rents 
admitted to be impossible rents. As 
to the section giving power to hold a 
preliminary inquiry before magistrates, 
there were good reasons why the intro- 
duction of that particular piece of Scotch 
law into English and Irish law was a 
very objectionable proceeding. One 
reason was that the conferring of such 
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a power would cast upon magistrates 
duties which, to a certain extent, were 
the duties of policemen in England 
and in Ireland, thus depriving them 
of that confidence which attached to 
them in their judicial functions. His hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Rox- 
burghshire (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) seemed 
to think that it was a complete answer 
to objections urged against some of the 
clauses of the Bill, that they were al- 
ready part of the law of Scotland. 
Scotch law, like Scotch oatmeal, was 
an excellent thing for Scotchmen and 
those who could thrive on it; but time 
and training would be necessary before 
English or Irish digestions could learn 
to assimilate it. The Scotch law, like 
that of the Continent, assigned to Judges 
and magistrates functions with which 
English and Irish Judges were wholly 
unfamiliar, and the life of any Govern- 
ment which attempted to add such pro- 
visions to the law of England would not 
be worth a week’s purchase. In Scot- 
land and on the Continent magistrates 
and Judges exercised inquisitorial func- 
tions, and it was especially dangerous to 
intrust such powers to the Irish Bench, 
in whom, unhappily, the people had but 
little confidence. As for the section re- 
lating to summary jurisdiction, he was 
surprised to hear the remark of the At- 
torney General for Ireland that it was a 
provision which might just as well be 
applied to England or to Scotland as to 
Ireland. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary (Mr. Mat- 
thews) had urged with respect to the 
Summary Jurisdiction Clauses that we 
were continually enlarging in this 
country the area of summary juris- 
diction. But the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman ought to have re- 
membered that this extension did not 
apply to any considerable extent to 
purely criminal matters — least of all 
to offences which had a political savour 
—but applied mainly to what were not 
so much mala in se as breaches of posi- 
tive enactments, such as Local Govern- 
ment and School Board bye-laws. The 
greater number of the offences to be 
dealt with summarily under the Bill 
had a purely or partially political cha- 
racter, such as conspiracy, rioting, un- 
lawful assemblies, and offences under 
the Whiteboy Acts. These, of all 
offences, ought to be taken out of the 
category of magistrates’ duties and be 
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tried by a jury. If there was one 
thing that the English Legislatwe 
had been careful about, it was in not 
intrusting to magistrates the power of 
deciding any of those criminal matters 
which bore on political offences. He 
was certainly much surprised to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary allege that no new offence 
would be created by the Bill. It was no 
offence in English law to solicit a person 
to combine with others to induce men 
not to fulfil their legal obligations. 
Though the English law reached those 
who combined to induce others to com- 
mit a felony, it did not touch those who 
attempted to persuade to a misde- 
meanour. This Bill also gave a power 
of imprisoning with hard labour for 
a common law conspiracy, when the 
English law only allowed imprison- 
ment without hard labour; and even in 
these cases a jury was required in Eng- 
land but would not be required in Ire- 
land. He (Mr. Gully) had been looking 
at the Whiteboy Acts, with offences 
under which magistrates would have 
the power to deal, and he had found 
that many of the offences specified in 
them were purely political. In other 
cases the punishment inflicted was im- 
mensely severer than that accorded to 
like offences in England. For example, 
in an Act passed in 1831—which was 
a mitigating Act—the punishment im- 
posed on maliciously breaking fences 
was transportation for life, instead of 
death as previously, or three years’ 
imprisonment with three public whip- 
pings, whereas in England the offender 
was only fined £5, and for repeated 
offences imprisonment for 12 months. 
In cases of incitement to unlawful combi- 
nations the Whiteboy Acts imposed seven 
years’ transportation or three years’ im- 
prisonment, and under this Bill magi- 
strates might inflict six months’ imprison- 
ment. Under the conjoint operation of 
those Acts and this Billit would hardly be 
safe for a man to write a letter ona 
political subject unless he desired to run 
the risk of six months’ imprisonment. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had suid that this part of the 
Bill dealt with matters which had to be 
lightly treated. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman think himself lightly treated 
if he went over to Belfast and made a 
speech like that which the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
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Randolph Churchill) had made some 
time ago, and found that he was sent to 
gaol for six months with hard labour for 
exciting to violence? The right hon. 
Gentleman argued that the Bill was 
never intended to apply to such cases. 
That was the vice of the Bill. The pro- 
vision was so wide that it might be ap- 
plied to cases to which it was never in- 
tended to apply. That, again, showed 
that the Bill gave a discretion which 
ought never to be intrusted to indi- 
viduals. This was not a mere question 
of detail. The whole section was wholly 
and utterly bad, and there was scarcely 
a section in the Bill which was not open 
to the same objection. With regard to 
the change of venue, neither the Scotch 
law nor the English law was adopted; 
but the Attorney General for Ireland 
seemed to think that the just thing to do 
was to split the difference. But, inas- 
much as we were told that the English 
law and the Irish law were intended to 
be the same, why was not the same rule 
adopted in Ireland as in England; why 
was all the weight thrown against the 
Trish prisoners, and why was he obliged 
to show, not that as fair, but that a 
fairer trial could be had in some other 
place than where the Attorney General 
proposed? There was another section 
in which the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
created by his tpse dixit an offence not 
before known to the law. The Lord 
Lieutenant had only to say he was satis- 
fied that an association was disturbing 
law and order, and to issue a Proclama- 
tion proclaiming any district, and then 
not only might every such association 
be suppressed, but any person who at- 
tended one of its meetings after the 
Proclamation was liable to prosecution 
and heavy punishment. It was a wholly 
unheard-of thing that a Lord Lieutenant 
should be entitled to make that an 
offence, which was before not an offence 
known to the law. It was said that 
Parliament might refuse to endorse the 
action of the Lord Lieutenant. But 
here was an Executive officer who 
created a crime, probably after consul- 
tation with the Cabinet, and it became 
a sort of Cabinet question that the Pro- 
clamation should be upheld. The so- 
called safeguard—the endorsement by 
Parliament of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
Proclamation—was no safeguard at all, 
because the upholding of the Proclama- 
tion would always be made a Cabinet 
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question, and a Party majority would 
thus, for the first time in history, create 
ex post facto offences which did not 
exist in the law. There was no excess 
of criminality in Ireland; but there was 
a want of confidence in and respect for the 
law; and it was the fundamental error 
of the Government Bill that it dealt with 
Ireland as if the remedy for such a state 
of things was to pass still more severe 
laws to be administered by the same per- 
sons and under more stringent methods. 
This was a very stringent measure; but 
if it were far less stringent he would 
record his vote against it, because it 
was afresh entry upon a well-trodden 
path which had always led those who 
walked in it to disunion and destruction, 
and because it was a path which all 
thought had been abandoned twelve 
months ago by both sides of the House 
and by all Parties in the State. 

Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford) 
said, he was opposed to coercion, and ho 
was not the only one on that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House who held the 
same opinion. The House had been 
told by the right hon Member for New- 
castle (Mr. John Morley) and the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone)—who ought to be 
authorities on those matters—that there 
was a paucity of crime in Ireland, and 
that such crime as existed was confined 
to a few portions of the country. The 
Representatives of Ireland said the same 
thing, and they surely ought to be a 
great authority on this matter. If 
there were any diminution in crime at 
the present time in Ireland, the diminu- 
tion was not duo to the flourishing state 
of that country, for we all, with surrow, 
admit that it is in a distressful state. 
But hon. Members below the Gangway 
would say that it was due to the fact that 
the laws were better obeyed than for- 
merly; but the laws so obeyed were not 
those of the constituted authority of the 
Realm; they were the atrocious and vile 
laws of the National League, which had 
struck terror into the Irish people, that 
made them yield a paralyzed obedi- 
ence to its unwritten law instead of 
obedience to the law of the Jand. It 
was to this coercion that he was 
opposed— the coercion that drove the 
people to obey the unwritten law of 
the National League, an atrocious law 
against which there was no appeal, and 
which closed the lips of those who would 
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appeal in the silence of the grave. The 
League deprived the Irish people of the 
liberty which was enjoyed in England 
under the laws of the Empire. [ Laugh- 
ter.| Irish Members opposite might 
laugh, but he appealed to them to say 
by whose authority it was that notice 
was served on those who offended 
against the laws of the League. Who 
commissioned Captain Moonlight? and 
by whose authority were the dread 
crimes committed in Ireland? As- 
suredly not those who were opposed to 
the League. These things must be done 
by the League, or by people in connec- 
tion with the League. Therefore mem- 
bers of the League were in some way 
responsible for them. If they were not, 
it would be easy for them to prove that 
they had nothing to do with them. With 
the organization of which they had con- 
trol, surely they could bring to justice 
some of the men who committed the vile 
deeds which blackened the character of 
the Irish people, and deprived them of 
their liberty. If five-sixths of the Irish 
Members were opposed to the Bill, it 
was because they were either members 
or nominees of the League, and there- 
fore they resisted a measure the object 
of which was to restore obedience to the 
law of the land. The right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian had not always displayed 
such a respect for Irish opinion as repre- 
sented by hon. Members from Ireland. 
Not long ago the right hon. Gentleman 
appealed to the country for a majority 
large enough to enable him to deal with 
the Irish Question independent of the 
Irish Members. Surely when he made 
that appeal he must have intended 
to deal with the Irish Question in a 
way which would not be approved by 
the majority of the Irish Members, 
and not in accordance with their 
dictates. Because the voice of the 
country went against him, and he came 
back with an attenuated following, he 
had made an alliance with those he 
had desired to regard as opponents, and 
of whom he had spoken in the most 
sarcastic and violent terms. And the 
position now assumed by the Opposition 
was analogous to that of a counsel who 
asked that the law should be altered to 
suit the convenience of the criminal he 
was defending. As allusion had been 
made by the hon. Gentleman the senior 
Member for Northampton to the exercise 
of magisterial authority by Pontius 
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Pilate and Caiaphas, he would call the 
attention of the hon. Member for Derby, 
who poses as an authority on historical 
matters, to the crucifixion of the two 
thieves, one of whom admitted the jus- 
tice of his punishment, and received 
pardon; but what about the other one ? 
He did not admit his guilt; and he was 
of the opinion of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) 
that the question of law and order could 
not be dealt with by itself. He died im- 
penitent. Is the right hon. Member for 
Derby also impenitent? He would also 
refer him to Cain, who committed a 
breach of social order, but he did not 
admit his guilt; and it was to be feared 
that Cain’s mantle had descended on the 
ample shoulders of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Derby, who was the 19th cen- 
tury apostle of the principle acted upon 
by Cain. He was surprised at the 
arguments put forward by right hon. 
and learned Gentlemen opposite, that 
social order can not be dealt with by 
itself. That statement would be strange 
for a layman, but for a learned Member 
it was staggering. Just let them think 
of what the right hon. Member for Derby 
would do if, upon going home from the 
House some evening, he found that some 
object that he cherished was missing, 
say, his favourite armchair, which he 
had so amply filled—that armchair in 
which he had indulged in reveries of the 
kaleidoscope character of his political— 
he would not say convictions, for no one 
knew what they were, and he doubted if 
he had any—but of his political expres- 
sions, and had indulged in many am- 
bitious hopes of the future, and built 
many castles in the air; and which 
armchair had been a safe and comfort- 
able retreat in which to gather up 
courage in order to undergo, before 
retiring to rest, the dread ordeal 
of looking under the bed to see 
if there lurked there any would-be 
assassin—would he not do all in his 
power to bring to justice that purloiner 
of his armchair, and get him convicted, 
instead of questioning his own right to 
that armchair? The right hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) said 
you could not deal with social order 
until you had dealt with the Land Ques- 
tion, and that you could not deal with 
the Land Question without you had a 
Central Body, with strength and efficiency 
between each individual tenant and the 
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State, and you could not have that Cen- 
tral Authority until you had Home Rule. 
But suppose that argument to be applied 
to the case of the mob who not long ago 
pillaged shops in the West End of Lon- 
don. Suppose it was said that you could 
not deal with the social order until you 
had dealt with the question of property 
—for property, and not land, was at stake 
in this case, and youcould not deal with 
the question of property without you 
have a Central Body with strength and 
efficiency between each purloiner of 
goods and the State; and you cannot 
have that Central Body without you give 
the authority into the hands of the law- 
breakers, and thus advocate the giving 
over the government of London by day 
to thieves, and by night to burglars—a 
state of bliss that he would be peculiar 
in wishing for. Right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite seem to have drunk deeply of 
the cup of treason which the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) had denounced his allies as 
being steeped to the lips in— they 
appeared to have stewed well in a cer- 
tain kind of juice which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir William Harcourt) had 
called ‘‘ Parnellite juice,” which, he said, 
stank in the nostrils. Has it, from fami- 
liarity become, instead of noxious, of 
sweet savour and delicious perfume, a 
healing Balm of Gilead, to save them 
from the chillness of the cold shade of 
the Opposition ; or do they support this 
combination which is floated on the 
dollar stream from America, and now 
want to divert into that channel the 
stream of rent that should flow from 
the pockets of the tenants into the 
pockets of the landlords? Has the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian embarked 
on that stream and cut his cables, in the 
hope that on the high tide of that 
stream he may float across the Table of 
the House, and find himself in the haven 
where he would be—namely, on the Trea- 
sury Bench? Many precedents had been 
alluded to by hon. Members opposite, 
but they had only been of such a cha- 
racter as to throw dust in the eyes of 
the House, and to draw its attention 
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duty to perform—namely, to see the law 
maintained and to enforce obedience to 
that law. What was the good of the 
House having a mind to think, and a 
tongue to talk, and a power to enact 
laws, if it had no arm to strike, 
and to give effect to its thoughts, its 
expressions, and its actions? If that 
arm, as was the case at present, was not 
sufficiently strong to enforce obedience 
to the law, it was the duty of all right. 
minded men to strengthen that arm and 
give the Government the power they 
asked to enable them to enforce obe- 
dience to the law, now set at nought 
by a body which was not a combination 
against rent, but a combination to make 
the government of Ireland impossible 
to those who were intrusted with the 
reins of government in that country. It 
was because the law of the land did not 
reiga in Ireland, and was set at nought 
by a secret society whose laws were 
obeyed, that it was the duty of the 
House to support Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the Bill which they had laid 
before the House on the present occasion, 
and which, he thought, would be sup- 
ported by all those who had at heart 
the welfare of the country. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead) said, 
he had listened to many of the speeches 
made on the other side of the House in 
the course of the debate in amazement 
and with pain, and especially so with 
regard to the speech this afternoon of 


the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 


the Colonies (Sir Henry Holland), who 
announced that the Government would 
make no concession whatever, but would 
hold unswervingly in their adherence to 
the principles forming the basis of the 
Bill. The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General for Ireland 
(Mr. Holmes) last night spoke of the Bill 
in terms of easy and pleasant satisfaction, 
as if no course could be mure acceptable 
to him than to introduce a Bill of this 
character. For his (Mr. W. H. James) 
own part, he would have expected to 
hear that right hon. and iearned Gen- 
tleman speak with a feeling of pain 


/ and humiliation of the fact that he was 


from the great principle that underlay | 


the government of this country and of 
all countries in the world—namely, that 


the law of the country should be main- | 


tained. They were not there in Parlia- 


to take part in a Government endea- 
vouring to pass a measure of that kind 
against his own countrymen. There 
was an old adage he was reminded of, 
that—‘‘ When you want to roast an 


ment only to make laws for the land; | Irishman, you must get another Irish- 
they had a higher and an ever-existing | man to turn the spit.” It appeared to 
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him that the Government had entered 
upon a most dangerous and perilous 
course. They had taken up the whole 
time of the House for the measure ; and, 
instead of listening to the opinions of 
hon. Gentlemenrepresenting all quarters, 
had trusted rather to dangerous and in- 
sidious advisers outside the House, who 
were now trying to induce them to enter 
upon a course of intense peril to this 
country—a course which would involve 
us in troubles which one could scarcely 
conceive. Some time ago the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir 

mingham (Mr. Joseph Chamberlain) 
said that the true object of represen- 
tative government was to reflect the 
views of those represented. It appeared 
to him that if the right hon. Gentleman 
still held to those views, it was his duty 
to oppose the second reading ; but if his 
views were entirely changed—if he had 
entirely departed from those opinions 
which formed the basis of all true Li- 
beralism—it was the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s duty no longer to sit upon the 
Bench, but to look, his opponents in the 


face, and to walk over to the other side | 


of the House. It was germane to ask, 
now they had entered on that course, 
how the Bill was likely to get on? Was 
this measure likely to pass? They had 
been engaged in passing a Procedure 
Resolution of about six lines, and they 
had occupied several weeks in doing so; 
but this was a measure of about 20 
clauses, and he thought before they got 
it passed there might be a prospect of 
coercion outside, and the Bill might be 
passed by scme degrading and revolting 
exhibition of physical force. Did the 
Government forget the examples of 
1881 and 1882? They all knew what 
difficulty there was in passing such 
measures when there were 40 Irish Na- 
tionalists in the House, and now they 
had to face 100. The right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Colonies spoke as 
if the Government were in earnest, and 
that there were some parts of the Bill 
the Government were determined to go 
forward with. He (Mr. W. H. James) 
was under the impression that if strongly 
objected to the provision for bringing 
emir to England for trial would be 

ropped. The provisions the Govern- 
ment seemed most in earnest about 
were those dealing with Boycotting and 
Resident Magistrates. He had not a 
word to say against the personnel of those 
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gentlemen ; but the proposal was to in- 
trust to them a discretionary power which 
was inordinate. Ifthe course were per- 
sisted in, there would be no doubt that 
the Question Paper would be full of 
Questions which must naturally arise 
directly such power was given to the 
magistrates. Lord Camden said— 
“The discretion of a Judge is the law of 
tyrants. Itis always unknown. It is different 
in different men. It is casual, and depends on 
constitution, temper, and passion—in the best it 
is often caprice: in the worst it is every vice, 
folly, and passion to which human nature is 
liable.” 
He would fain hope that there was much 
in that Bill which the Government did 
not really intend to go forward with, 
and that it might turn out to be a policy 
of brag. It might be said that they 
were anxious to bluster against the 
weak, and were equally ready to truckle 
to the strong. They were told the Bill 
was only to apply against the criminal ; 
but there was always danger whilst 
they had such powers. When the Bill 
was passed there would be those at the 
side of the Government who might cum- 





pelthem to make use of its powers tostrike 
_down their own political opponents. 
| Much light was obtained in contrasting 
|the present time with those when the 
Irish Question, 20 years ago, was com- 
paratively simple by reading Mr. Butt’s 
pamphlet on Irish Federalism. Such 
measures might be carried 20 years ago ; 
but since the democracy had been en- 
franchised, and the Irish people also, 
it was impossible to carry on the go- 
vernment of Ireland under these ex- 
ploded Coercion Acts. Mr. Butt said, 
speaking of that time— 

“But anyone who knows the way in which 
the purely Irish Business is transacted will 
gravely regret that so much of it is left undone 
at the close of every Session. In the small 
hours of the morning a number of small Irish 
Bills are introduced. No statement is made of 
their objects or their purposes, and they gene- 
rally pass through their stages when the grey 
dawn of the morning is struggling with tho 
subdued light through the stained glass windows 
of the Commons Hall. The appearance of these 
Bills is invariably preceded by a flight of a great 
number of the officials of those Boards which 
prey upon every Irish interest. These officials 
hover like birds of evil omen round the Lobbies, 
or perch under the Galleries, waiting anxious] 
for the small hours of the morning, when eac 
of them watches over his little crotchet or his 
little job. These Bills are introduced under 
various titles and pretexts. Occasionally it will 
be a Bill to give further powers to Grand Juries 
in Ireland. Upon examination it is found to be 
a Bill to saddle the counties with the cost of 
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some of the numerous blunders of the Board of 
Works. At other times it isa Bill to explain 
and amend an Act explaining and amending the 
Fishery Laws, and the gist and substance of it is 
found to bein a clause destroying the private 
property of some Irish gentleman which even 
the despotic powers of the Fishery Com- 
missioners could not reach. Again, it may be 
‘a Bilto continue certain expiring Statutes,’ 
beginning with a few Turnpike Acts, and ending 
in the corner of one of its schedules with one of 
those coercive measures with regard to which 
Ministers had yielded the previous Session a 
provision that it should be enacted only for one 
year.” 


In those days it was perhaps easy to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus and pass ex- 
ceptional measures; but they now had 
the 85 Irish Members, with the attention 
of their countrymen all over the world 
behind them, and it was that, which, if 
they persisted in their evil methods of 
government, would permanently obstruct 
the way. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) was very indignant a few days 
ago because it had been alleged that the 
various acts of the Government were in 
the direction of fomenting popular dis- 
content and provoking the people into 
something like insurrection ; but, while 
he would not bring such a charge 
against the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, he contended that there had been 
something done by the Government cal- 
culated to arouse suspicion in certain 
minds. He could imagine nothing more 
conducive to popular discontent, or more 
exasperating, for example, than the 
fact that the Government had already 
thrown two priests into prison. What 
would be the feeling of English country 
gentlemen if they saw ministers of re- 
ligion—men identified with the thoughts 
and habits of those they lived among —- 
cast into gaol? Would they be likely 
to look upon such proceedings alto- 
gether unmoved? In that connection 
there was one small matter on which 
he should like to touch. Some years 
ago he was at Rome, staying as a per- 
sonal friend with Sir George Errington, 
formerly a Member of that House, and 
with whose antecedents in the Roman 
capital all were familiar. Having had 
many opportunities of being in daily 
communication with prelates and others 
high in office in the Roman Catholic 
Church, he had no hesitation in say- 
ing —he was a strong Protestant him- 
self — that he saw enough to feel 
amply satisfied that, notwithstanding 
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powerful adverse efforts, the general 
feeling of the Roman Catholic authori- 
ties in Rome was strongly identified 
with the Irish National cause. Surely 
they did not think that by the mere fear 
of punishment, such as was meted out in 
this Bill, they would put down outrages 
so long as the real causes which were 
the real secret springs of those outrages 
remained in force. All kinds of legal 
severity directed to this end, compatible 
with our form of government, had igno- 
miniously and disastrously failed, and 
would fail again. Do not let them tr 
in their own self-sufficiency to think they 
could force their own Saxon ideas upon 
the Irish people. If they did so, there 
would be nothing before them but the 
most barren victory. He wished indeed 
that the Government would change their 
tactics, and that what should be done 
for Ireland in the way of reform should 
be done speedily. He warned the Go- 
vernment against being too late. The 
methods employed in carrying the Act of 
Union with Ireland were often referred 
to, and he believed there could be no 
doubt that had Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Castlereagh foreseen that the Act of 
Union would have been carried without 
Catholic Emancipation, they would have 
had nothing to do withit. There were 
two courses open to us—either to adopt 
the policy of conciliation, or to carry out 
a policy of brute force. Surely this 
country was great and powerful enough 
to be just. He believed there was only 
one alternative, and that was to give the 
Irish nation their local Parliament. That 
might not afterwards prove an insuper- 
able instrument in the forecast of events, 
and he believed the Conservative Party 
would eventually arrive at the time when 
they would be prepared to give it. The 
reason why they hesitated was owing to 
entanglements connected with the Land 
Question, and to their relazion to the 
Landlord Party in the House of Lords, 
who for many generations had guided 
Irish destinies in! connection with this 
subject. But if there was to be any 
settlement of the agrarian question, he 
said they ought to settle the question of 
local government first, Until that work 
was accomplished they would make no 
progress, and their repressive mea- 
sures would be useless, fruitless, and 
hopeless in their results. 
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(Bute) said, he thought he should make 
a fair observation on the speech of the 
hon. Member (Mr. W. H. James), when 
he said that almost the only topic re- 
lating to Ireland which he did not Gi- 
rectly touch upon was the Bill before 
the House. He engaged in a strain of 
historical allusion and also of prediction, 
tinged by a somewhat melancholy hue. 
Many of the speeches, however, which 
had been delivered the previous night, 
and that day, from the Opposition 
Benches had been businesslike and de- 
tailed examinations of the measure ; but 
he had listened with especial interest 
to each successive speech in the hope 
of discovering some evidence in support 
of those gigantic accusations which had 
been made against the Bill both in 
the House and out of it. They had 
heard the Bill described as a Bill for 
the repression of the liberties of 
the people of Ireland; and, certainly, 
the number of rhetorical crimes com- 
mitted in the sacred name of Liberty 
during the Easter holidays presented an 
array of statistics which he thought 
would satisfy the most exacting appetite 
opposite. He should not reproduce the 
anthology of vituperation which had 
been showered upon this measure; but 
he proposed to discuss the gist and 
gravamen of the accusation against the 
Bill—that it was an infringement of 
liberty. The first observation which 
might be made upon the general scope 
of the Bill was, that the liberty of being 
at large was not one which was in- 
fringed by it. It stood distinct from the 
Coercion Bill of 1881 in this essential 
and vital principle. Under this Bill no 
authority in Ireland had the right to 
commit a man to prison, except for trial ; 
and, in the view of the Constitutional 
lawyer, in the view of the British citizen, 
there was all the difference in the world 
between an alteration in the tribunal 
by which a man was tried and the 
methods by which an offence was in- 
vestigated; and the conferring on Go- 
vernment a right to incarcerate a man, 
not with a view to trial, but with 
a view to the safety of the State. There- 
fore, that element not being present in 
the Bill, he thought he bad a right to 
press those great advocates of liberty in 
general, and the liberties of Ireland in 
particular, with this question—‘t Which 
liberty is it that is taken away from the 
Irish people by the Bill? Liberty to do 
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what?” The word “liberty” was en- 
tirely a relative term, and the question 
was relevant and essential in each case. 
When they said liberty was infringed, 
he would ask where was the infringe- 
ment on the area of the rights of the 
private citizen that was done by the 
Bill? A challenge had been made 
already, and he repeated it; and he 
directed the challenge especially to those 
who were more especially conversant 
with law. He said there was no new 
offence whatever created by the Bill. 
He said that after the closest and most 
careful examination of all the sections 
which constituted orcreated new offences. 
If the Bill was passed, every Irishman 
would be entitled to do everything which 
was at present lawful for an Englishman 
or a Scotsman to do. He would take the 
2nd clause, which had been especially 
singled out for criticism, and the obser- 
vation he made was this—Had any hon. 
and learned Gentleman on the opposite 
side of the House pointed to any single 
one of the sub-sections, which described 
acts as unlawful, which it was at present 
lawful for an Irishman todo? The hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Mr. Gully), who 
spoke that afternoon, made a very 
guarded and careful examination of 
that subject, and he left that clause 
with the observation that, while there 
was a great deal to be said, or, at least, 
something to be said, in the way of 
anthority for each and everyone of these 
acts being legal, yet nobody could put 
his finger on the statute which declared 
it. The hon. and learned Member for 
South Hackney (Sir Charles Russell), 
bringing to this subject an unrivalled 
experience, and speaking with due con- 
sideration, treated this subject with even 
more caution. He (Mr. Robertson), 
did not hear in the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman a single asser- 
tion that any act that was at present 
lawful was made unlawful by the Bill. 
He applied this remark not merely to 
the 2nd clause, which was the most 
explicit in declaring offences; but he 
applied it also to that section which 
related to the action of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. There might be much to be said 
upon the novelty and importanceof consti- 
tuting the Lord Lieutenant the tribunal 
which was to specify what was or was 
not an unlawful association ; but he did 
not hear the hon. and learned Member 
for South Hackney say one word to the 
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effect that an association which might 
be described by any of the letters from 
A to E in Section 6 was not at present 
an unlawful association. But he as- 
serted that, according to the law of 
Scotland, no man could safely be a mem- 
ber of an association which did any of 
those things, or which had any of those 
characteristics, without being amenable 
to the Criminal Law. They had had 
brought forward as a spectre and a 
‘*bogey”’ to frighten timid Members 
the shadow of the Whiteboy Acts. He 
(Mr. Robertson ) had done for the White- 
boy Acts, what he believed almost no 
one on the other side had done—that was 
to say, he had read them. They were 
said to be blood-stained Acts, and they 
were declared to be associated with all 
the traditionary horrors of Ireland’s mis- 
fortunes. That, however, was not the 
point in reference to the question whe- 
ther prosecutions being facilitated under 
the Whiteboy Acts was or was not an in- 
vasion of Irish liberty. As regarded the 
Whiteboy Acts, having examined them, 
and that entirely with the eye of a 
lawyer, he would make these assertions 
about them—first, that they inflicted 
tremendous penalties for certain crimes, 
some of which were of an atrocious 
character — attacks on the person, at- 
tacks on property, and invasions of 
liberty. They also referred to offences 
which were not of an atrocious cha- 
racter, but which were not the less dis- 
tinct offences, some of them being in 
the nature of riot, and such as would be 
prohibited by the Riot Act; but there 
was another, and, perhaps, still larger 
class, which attracted the picturesque 
fancy of the hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch (Mr. Stuart)—cases of persons 
wearing peculiar dresses. But the way 
in which hon. Members dealt with these 
clauses was to miss out the words which 
qualified the criminality of the offences ; 
and he (Mr. Robertson) said of those 
offences, over which ridicule instead of 
horror was cast, that they were the most 
pluin-sailing breaches of the peace that 
had ever come before a Police Court. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) had varied 
the phraseology of the general accusa- 
tion, and he said last night that this 
was a tyrannous and monstrous Bill. 
That was a large accusation; but he 
(Mr. Robertson) thought if the right 
hon. Gentleman had postponed his ad- 
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jectives until he made his nouns, possibly 
the adjectives might never have come, 
The right hon. Gentleman descended 
from these generalities to two parti- 
culars, and he had great alarm as to the 
Constitutional effects of the clauses which 
related to intimidation. He was espe- 
cially alarmed at the definition of in- 
timidation which occurred in the latter 
part of the Bill; and he said, if they 
passed that along with the language of 
the operative section, there would be a 
terrible danger. He (Mr. Robertson) 
had one historical observation to make 
upon that, and it was this :—If that was 
an objection appropriate for the second 
reading of the Bill, then it was a fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman voted in 
1882 for the second reading of a Bill 
which contained almost identically the 
same provision. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s other point was this—and he 
(Mr. Robertson) joined issue with him 
on the question of fact—he said if the 
Bill was passed, that being a member 
of the National League would constitute a 
crime, and that almost every peasant in 
Ireland, being a member of the National 
League, would accordingly be subject to 
the penalty. But that was not the fact. 
No one, under the Bill, would be sub- 
ject to a penalty unless he did some 
overt act in connection with an illegal 
association. Accordingly, the effect of 
the Bill was merely to warn all 
concerned that to commit any overt 
act in connection with this illegal asso- 
ciation was an offence against the law. 
Much of the rhetoric used out-of-doors 
and of argument urged inside the House 
against the Bill was involved in the in- 
cessant repetition of the statement that 
the offences that would be prosecuted 
under the Bill would be political offences. 
What was meant by a political offence? 
If by a political offence was meant an 
offence against the State, and especially 
of the character of a conspiracy, then 
he said that, fortunately, the most of 
the crime which was to be dealt with 
under the Bill was not of that character; 
but if it was meant that certain politics 
in Ireland had been so corrupted as to 
become a stimulus and an incitement to 
crime, then he said they were political 
offences in that sense, and not the less 
ought they to be put down by the strong 
arm of the law. What the Bill did was 
merely this. If and in so far as a poli- 
tical association meddled with and was 
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identified with crime, and thrived and | lated their country to a lunatic, and 
prospered by crime, it was made illegal ; | said that the difference between the two 
but if and in so far asit could exist with-| Parties might be illustrated in this 
out the instigation or operation of crime, | way—the chains and the prison were 
it would remain lawful; and so far as! applied by the one political Party, and 
politics were concerned, the effect of the | a milder and gentler treatment by the 
Bill was merely that it would purge | other. He (Mr. Robertson) was afraid 
Irish politics of crime. Therefore, he | that these rhetorical flights could only 
affirmed, regarding the Bill, that there | be explained by the circumstance that 
were no new limitations of freedom|the right hon. Gentleman was ad- 
in this sense—that there were no| dressing a transpontine audience. King 
new offences created, and, consequently, | Henry VIII. and a lunatic and clank- 
they might sleep soundly so far as|ing chains formed a strong theatrical 
regarded Irish liberty. Their oppo-| situation. He was sure that the ap- 
nents had not seriously controverted| plause which the newspapers said 
that contention. He had made a direct | greeted the close of the right hon. Gen- 
challenge to hon. Members opposite, | tleman’s speech was an expression of 
and he should like to dwell upon it for! profound gratification that that portion 
one special reason. He was the more | of South London had found that the 
convinced that he was right in what he | dramatic instincts which it had long 
had said, that there was no new offence | cherished were shared by philosophers 
created, no invasion of freedom, because | and statesmen. Turning from that, 
he found that that was an aspect of the | however, he asserted, without the least 
case which was so distasteful to hon.;| fear of contradiction, that the Bill 
Members opposite that they went the| was rightly entitled a Bill to make 
length of not saying anything about it. | better provision for the prevention and 
He would take the fairest as well as the | punishment of crime in Ireland. It was 
most eminent of their opponents, the | a Bill which effected extensive and, in 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for | some respects, important changes upon 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (Mr. John Morley); | procedure. There was one portion of 
and he referred in particular to a speech | the evidence before them upon which 
delivered in South London last Wednes- | their case was founded by the Govern- 
day, in which the right hon. Gentleman | ment, but which had not been men- 
touched upon the subject. He had, | tioned by any previous speaker, upon 
however, made no examination of the | which he would like to say a word. He 
argument the Government hadadvanced, | did not refer to the evidence contained 
that there was no limitation of freedom, | in the Blue Book produced by the Royal 
that no liberty was repressed by the | Commission, nor to the Report of the 
creation of any new offence. The right} majority of the Commissioners, but to 
hon. Gentleman had nothing to say | the Report of Mr. Knipe. That Report 
about that, except this—that the excuse | contained this remarkable feature. Mr. 
offered by the Government for the mea- | Knipe dissented from the recommenda- 
sure was such as had been the pretence | tions of the majority of the Commis- 
and excuse of tyrants from the begin- | sioners upon two points, and his differ- 
ning of time. With all his historical | ences were clearly set forth in the Re- 
knowledge, the most complete parallel | port. The first of these was that he 
which the right hon. Gentleman could | thought the majority of the Commis- 
find for the wrong-doing of the Chief sioners did not attach sufficient import- 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) | ance to the source of the disorganization 
was to compare him to King Henry | which prevailed in Ireland, and that 
VIII. That parallel was to some extent | more importance had been attached to 
illustrated by another rhetorical flight | what he considered to be the excessive 
to which the right hon. Gentleman next | rents. Mr. Knipe’s other point of dif- 
proceeded. So angry was the right hon. | ference was, that he deprecated what 
Gentleman with this argument against | he described as measures of coercion. 
the outcry in favour of freedom, that he But the fact that he pointed out what 
preceeded to give a bit of his mind to | he differed with the Commissioners upon, 
his own allies below the Gangway, and, showed very clearly what he agreed with 
taking a liberty which no one on that | them upon. The Commission, in a page 
side of the House would do, he assimi- | of their Report, had presented a picture 
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of society in Ireland expressed in terms 
measured and at the same time graphic, 
and he did not find that Mr. Knipe ex- 
pressed the smallest dissent from the ac- 


curacy of that picture. Hon. Members | 


below the Gangway said the evidence 
taken by the Commissioners was in- 
complete; but Mr. Knipe was there 
as a representative of the interests, 
as associated with hon. Members. 
[‘*No!”] At all events, he represented 
the tenant farmers of Ireland, and his 
recommendations had been quoted by 
hon. Members. Mr. Knipe did not 
suggest that the measures taken by 
the Commission to bring together evi- 
dence were otherwise than fair and 
complete. [‘*Oh, oh!”] He challenged 
hon. Members opposite to bring before 
the consideration of the House any 
portion of Mr. Knipe’s Report which 
threw the slightest doubt upon the state- 
ment of the Commissioners that the view 
they gave of the condition of Ire- 
land was accurate. For his part, 
he (Mr. Robertson) went with greater 
confidence to the conclusion that, upon 
the Report of the Commissioners, and 
the evidence taken by them, it was 
manifest that the state of Ireland was 
intolerable and required a cure. Much 
had been said, in the course of the de- 
bate, as to the details of the Bill; but a 
great deal in the Bill was simply a re- 
production of the system which had 
immemorially existed in Scotland. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite called upon the 
people of this country to rise in their 
thousands to protest against a yoke 
being put upon the people of Ireland 
which they were unable to bear. If 
liberty was lost in that way, Scotland 
had been undone for centuries. All the 
clauses relating to preliminary investi- 
gation embody with almost complete 
accuracy and absolute similarity the 
existing machinery in Scotland. Hon. 
Gentlemen had, however, pointed to one 
difference, and that was with regard to 
preliminary investigations where no 
person was charged. It was said—and 
it was made much of—that the class of 
officials who conducted the preliminary 
inquiries in Scotland were always trained 
lawyers ; whereas the Bill did not restrict 
the power to magistrates who were 
lawyers, and that that differentiated the 
one system from the other. But hon. 
Gentlemen must distinguish that, in 
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ordinary cases, such inquiries were not 
conducted in Scotland by the Sheriff or 
Sheriff Substitute, but by the Procurator 
Fiscal, who was his agent. The Pro- 
curator Fiscal was a lawyer, but not a 
Judge; and the Procurator Fiscal had 
intrusted to him the probing and inves- 
tigating into criminal occurrences which 
excited the alarms of hon. Gentleman 
opposite. He agreed entirely with what 
| was said by his right hon. Friend the 
| Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir 
|Henry Holland), that those operations 
were not of a judicial character, and did 
| not require the higher judicial qualities 
_at all on the part of those who conducted 
\them. They were not judicial, but in- 
| quisitorial duties. And he (Mr. Robert- 





/son) suspected that the difference be- 
| tween having an investigation conducted 


| by a man who was a lawyer and one who 
was not, was that the former would be a 
sharper instrument than the latter, and 
that the inquiry conducted by a person 
who was not a lawyer, would not be so 
thorough and searching. Accordingly, 
that was a paper objection, and not an 
objection in substance. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. Parnell) was pleased 
to join in the chorus of general condem- 
nation with which that part of the Bill 
had been hailed on the otherside. The 
hon. Member said the Scottish procedure 
was all very well; but it was adapted to 
a normal state of society. Well, if that 
meant that in Scotland, fortunately, they 
had a normal state of society, one agreed 
with that. But if he meant that the 
measures now under consideration were 
chosen or selected for operation with a 
normal state of society, that was not the 
case, and the hon. Gentleman was mis- 
taken, for the system most distinctly con- 
templated the refusal of witnesses to give 
evidence, and the means to he taken to 
compel them to give such evidence. He 
wold read what was delivered by the 
chief authority upon crime in Scotland, 
Baron Hume. Hume said, speaking of 
the administration of the oath— 

‘*It is within the competence of the Sheriff 
to administer the oath during this investigation. 
Nay, more, though it is not the ordinary course 
of proceedings, yet, still, in these cases where, 
owing to popular favour towards a prisoner or 
towards an offence, the truth cannot otherwise 
be obtained, it is lawful, and has often been the 
practice, to put the witnesses on oath.” 

In another sentence, in the same pas- 
sage, Hume said— 
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“Tf they obstinately refuse to answer, they | as a means for the attainment of justice. 


may, in like manner, be coerced with imprison- 
ment till they comply.” 


The next point, to which great objec- 
tion had also been taken, was as to the 
mode and place of trial. Here, again, 
the parallel between the proposed sys- 
tem and that in existence in Scotland 
was more than complete; because, under 
the Scotch system, larger powers were 
placed in the hands of the Executive 
than any which this Bill proposed to 
place in the hands of the Irish Execu- 
tive. Hon. Gentlemen were much dis- 
tressed about the power to send persons 
for summary trial before Resident Magis- 
trates. Why, at present in Scotland, it 
was the function of the Lord Advocate 
to consider the mode and place of trial. 
The graver offences were, as a rule, tried 
before a jury; but there was a very large 
class of cases in which it was within the 
discretion of the Lord Advocate to say 
whether there should be a jury, and, 
if there was to be a jury, whether 
the trial should take place in the dis- 
trict, or in Edinburgh. That power 
was exercised with the most direct rela- 
tion, both to the quality of the offence 
and the circumstances of the society in 
which it was committed, and if it was 
thought favour existed in the district, 
either on one side or on the other, it 
would be the duty of the Lord Advocate 
so to determine the trial that justice 
would be done. Was not that the whole 
case here? Were they making an in- 
cursion into a partially civilized country 
in order to bring up to the surface some 
archaic and oppressive system by which 
there should be less freedom than existed 
in Ireland, or merely adopting a system 
ascertained to secure the objects of jus- 
tice? It was sufficient to say that the 
system was found to work well, and to 
conduce to the fulfilment of justice in 
Scotland. The special juror system had 
also brought forth the auimadversion of 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
He passed from that with this comment, 
that there was no criminal in Scotland 
who had not five special jurors upon his 
panel. The question of jury trial was 
one of profound interest for those who 
had the concern of Constitutional Law 
at heart; but he could concede to hon, 
Gentlemen opposite no special guardian- 
ship of that right. But there was no 
Constitutional law that jury trial was 
aright in a community, otherwise than 
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Some hon. Gentlemen, indeed, had laid 
it down that to be tried by a jury was 
a Constitutional right. But such was 
not the case. Trial by jury was nota 
fetish, before which must be offered u 

the very objects for which it existed. 
There was no tradition in favour of jury 
trial in this country, except in so far as 
jury trial was identified with freedom 
and justice. References had been made 
to the old honoured memories of jury 
trial both in England and Scotland. 
The history of jury trials constituted a 
romance of the highest interest; but if 
they eliminated from the victories and 
triumphs of jury trial the fact that 
innocence was vindicated by the jury, 
the plot of the story was gone. It was 
a system set up to secure the due and 
fair trial of those charged with certain 
offences, and the reason that nations 
were proud of trial by jury was, be- 
cause its successful working was a de- 
monstration that the community was 
responsive to the obligations of jus- 
tice. But from the descriptions given 
of the condition of Ireland, it did 
not seem suited for jury trial. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) de- 
scribed the condition of Ireland as in 
a state of social disorganization. That 
was quite enough for his (Mr. Robert- 
son’s) purpose. If the state of society 
was disorganized, he said, jury trial 
ought to be at all events set aside in the 
meantime. It ought not to be relied 
upon as calculated to fulfil duties which 
could only be performed by those who 
acted with a single eye towards the dis- 
charge of justice. Some hon. Gentlemen 
had spoken as if the right to be tried by 
jury existed in every body and as re- 
garded all offences. But that was not the 
case. The most ordinary acquaintance 
with existing facts showed that, under 
the ordinary law of Britain, there were a 
great number of cases, where the intelli- 
gence and common-sense instincts of a 
jury would be of use, which were sent to 
a police magistrate. Take the case of 
first accusations of theft. It was often 
the turning point of a lad's or girl’s 
career. It was a most delicate point, and 
yet it went to a magistrate without a jury. 
There was, however, one general obser- 
vation he might make upon the criticism 
of hon. Gentiemen opposite. If they 
were at the beginning of things, and 
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were determining whether there should 
be a jury or a magistrate to try particular 
cases, he could quite understand there 
was a great deal to be said for the ob- 
jections that had been stated; but was 
it fair to conduct this discussion without 
first making up their minds whether 
jury trial was practicable, and if it 
was ascertained to be impracticable, 
then ought there not to be a little more 
moderation in the censure that was 
passed on the inevitable substitutes that 
were set up for it? In listening to the 
arguments of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
so far as they were directed to a criti- 
cism upon the Bill, he had been struck 
with their air of unreality. There was, 
underlying the whole of the attacks on 
this measure, one foregone conclusion, 
which seemed to him to invalidate their 
authority and vitiate their argument. 
The fatal pledges of last summer had 
committed them to the view that no sal- 
vation for Ireland was possible which 
came from the British Parliament. When 
he heard speech after speech, feebly 
and with half-heart, discussing the provi- 
sions of this Bill, winding up with more 
or less eloquent perorations in favour 
of Home Rule, he saw in every case a 
complete disclosure of the motive and 
view of the speaker. From that cireum- 
stance, the debate had been suffused 
with an ardour and with an anger which 
did not arise from the provisions of the 
measure itself. Gentlemen opposite had 
at last resorted to measures to promote 
the discussion of the Bill in Parliament 
which did not increase his confidence, 
and which could not increase the confi- 
dence of the country in the view which 
they took of the interests of Ireland. 
Those Constitutional purists began that 
week by changing the venue to Hyde 
Park; and when they got there, they 
proceeded to pack the jury with So- 
cialists. But the somewhat pedestrian 
moderation of the speeches they had 
heard from late Cabinet Ministers since 
Monday seemed to point to that enter- 
prise in the Park, and in the country, 
sharing the fate of other not very pro- 
mising speculations, and being turned 
into a limited liability concern. There 
was, however, one vestige of the lofty 
talk which characterized not merely the 
spoken, but the written, utterances of 
those authorities upon which he should 
like to say a word. It was said that the 
Bill ought not to be adopted, because 
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five-sixths of the Representatives of 
Ireland were against it. He should 
like to put this test. Suppose five- 
sixths of the Representatives of Ireland 
insisted, not as now for Home Rule, 
but for national separation from this 
country, would not the same argument 
have precisely the same effect? Was 
not the origin of the refusal of hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway to enter- 
tain the idea of the improvement of the 
Criminal Law of Ireland merely this— 
that they had a vested interest in the 
disturbance of Ireland ; that they would 
not permit that to be removed, except on 
payment of the price which they had de- 
manded? There was another test, which 
he put with great respect to right hou. 
Gentlemen opposite. They had, last night, 
two speeches and two perorations, each 
of which contained more or less shadowy 
assertions that there was an alternative 
policy which meant conciliation. He 
asked, was that alternative policy of 
conciliation to come from the Imperial 
Parliament or not? Up to the present 
date, they had not heard a single poli- 
tician of any authority mention or adum- 
brate in the darkest and vaguest manner 
any measures which could be passed by 
the Imperial Parliament which should 
come in place of this policy of Home 
Rule. He put another test. He put 
it interrogatively; but he relied upon 
the candour of the House for an an- 
swer. Suppose the agrarian proposals 
of the Government were to more than 
realize the most ardent expectations and 
desires of the most ardent land reformer 
opposite — but that these measures 
should come the British Parliament, 
would the National League, in that 
event, relax its grasp upon Ireland? 
Suppose the British Parliament were 
to give each tenant in Ireland his 
holding for nothing but the fee simple, 
would they not sit down and meddle with 
the proprietor by the same sort of or- 
ganization as that which now subjugated 
the tenant? They had not concealed, 
in those debates, that one need for this 
Bill was that conciliation must be, and 
ought to be, tried in Ireland—conciliation 
in the sense of an improvement of the con- 
dition of the agriculturists in Ireland— 
and measures were being prepared for 
that purpose ; but, in order to the attain- 
ment of that object, it was necessary 
to pass this Bill, the motto of which 
might be one which could not fall uns 
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gratefully upon the ears of hon. Gen- 


tlemen opposite—‘‘ Hands off!” In 
order that the measures proposed might 
receive fair consideration, or any consi- 
deration at all, it was necessary that 
there should be an effective guard put 
round them to prevent their being 
strangled in their cradle. They had 
.bundant warrant in previous experience 
for the belief that an attempt of that 
kind would be made, as it had been 
made in the past, unless precautions 
were taken, and they had abundant jus- 
tification for the Legislature and the 
Executive taking it into their own 
hands to provide the necessary pro- 
tection, and ensure that it should not 
rest with the patriotism or the discri- 
mination of hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway opposite how that protection 
was afforded. The point of the re- 
ply of the hon. and learned Member 
for South Hackney to his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was, that it was a mistake to suppose 
that the Nationalist Party, by which he 
meant the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) and his Friends, had not given 
fairplay to the Bill of 1881. ‘The state- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
sounded at the time as a somewhat re- 
markable account of a very recent 
political event, and consequently he 
(Mr, Robertson) had the curiosity to 
refer to what was said on the subject by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian. Speaking at Leeds 
on the 7th of October, 1881, the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“ How has Mr. Parne!l met us during the last 
Session? With every effort he could use to 
disparage, to discredit, and, if he could, to de- 
stroy the Land Bill. But he did not dare to go 
beyond a certain point. He did not dare to 
vote against the Bill like a man; because he 
knew that, if he did, his own Land Leaguers in 
Ireland would rise in a body against him.” 
That completely gainsaid the version of 
that historical incident which was put 
forward by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Sir Charles Russell), and he could 
only account for the discrepancy by the 
change in the relations between the two 
sides of the Gangway which had oc- 
curred since that event took place. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian was not content to suc- 
cumb in 1881 before the action of his 
present allies in the attempt to strangle 
his beneficent land measures, for in that 
same speech he said— 
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‘* We are determined that no force and no 
fear of ruin through force shall, so far as we are 
concerned, and as it is in our power to decide 
the question, prevent the Irish _— from 
having full and free benefit of the Land Act.” 


And acting up to the bold declaration 
which was then made, he shut up the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cork in 
prison. Not the same measures, but 
measures for the same legitimate object, 
ought to be adopted by any Parliament 
which intended that legislation which it 
passed should not be futile and a 
mockery; and, accordingly, not by 
placing any embargo upon any legiti- 
mate political action, but by clipping 
the wings of political agitation—so far 
as they tampered with crime—it was 
proposed that Parliament should couple 
the legislation regarding land that was 
now proposed with effectual safeguards 
in the interests of society. It had been 
said this Parliament had no mandate in 
favour of coercion. The only mandate 
which, so far as he knew, the Unionist 
Party obtained from the country was a 
mandate to maintain the authority of 
the Imperial Parliament over Ireland. 
That, and nothing else, was their man- 
date. But it seemed to him the mandate 
applied most directly to cases where it 
was attempted to filch away from 
under their eyes the authority and con- 
trol of the law in Ireland. It would 
be a fraud on their constituents to 
pretend that the enemy they were 
authorized to fight were only Par- 
liamentary enemies proposing a change 
of that authority by statute. Their 
duty was to maintain the autho- 
rity of Parliament now, and at present, 
and against all who by force or fraud 
attempted to defeat it. They had, at 
present, a problem to deal with, the 
main features of which were actually 
admitted. The Imperial Parliament 
had to encounter in Ireland an anony- 
mous power which stopped its path, 
usurped its authority, and gainsaid its 
laws. It was desired by that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House, by the whole 
Unionist Party, and he believed by the 
vast majority of the people of the coun- 
try, that the Imperial Parliament should 
no longer tamper with that enemy. In a 
case of that kind the plain frank words 
which should be spoken were these— 
‘One of us two must rule and the other 
must obey, and we (the Government) 
mean to rule.” Hon. and right hon. 
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Gentleman opposite might be presumed 
to know best the business of their own 
Party; but, if so, he hoped it might not 
be presumptuous forthem (the Unionists) 
to think that they might possibly know 
theirs. The Party opposite had been 
making surrenders to his side of essen- 
tial principles of politics and of social life 
of the highest value to civilization and 
freedom. Last year, they gave up to them 
(the Unionists) the sole aud undisputed 
keeping of that great inheritance of 
Empire, which had proved to be the 
pride, as it was the privilege, of the 
humblest elector under the recent Acts. 
He believed, so far as the constituencies 
were concerned, that the only doubt in 
their minds at present was, whether 
they (the Imperial Parliament) were not 
standing chopping logic too long over 
this Bill. He believed the people saw 
the Government grasping the banners 
of Imperial unity, and now of civil and 
religious liberty, and would appropriate 
these as the peculiar heritage of the 
Unionist Party to defend in Ireland. They 
would not be deterred by the rhetoric 
which had been used during this cam- 
paign. They would be more apt to re- 
member the rough words that were said 
by a shrewd observer of British politics 
last century, that ‘‘ He heard the loudest 
yelps for liberty from the drivers of 
negroes.’ He believed that the emanci- 
pation of Ireland from the thrall which 
had dethroned civil liberty and placed 
it in abeyance, was an enterprise which 
should enlist the brain and sinew of the 
great majority of the British electors, and 
that and nothing else was the enterprise 
to which the Government was committed. 

Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) said, 
he did not think the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for 
Scotland had met the arguments of 
legal Gentlemen on the Opposition side, 
especially the arguments of the hon. and 
learned Member for Carlisle (Mr. Gully), 
who had proved that new offences were 
created by the Bill. He had been 
sorry to hear the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (Sir Henry Holland) 
indulge in a sneer at the meeting in 
Hyde Park on Monday. The testi- 
mony of the hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch (Mr. Stuart), and of the hon. 
Member for Nottingham (Mr. Broad- 
_ hurst), who had been present at every 
great Hyde Park demonstration for the 
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last 20 years, was that the meeting was 
the largest, the most orderly, the most 
purely political in its character of any 
that had ever been seen there; and not 
only was the holiday-making element 
conspicuous by its absence, but as to 
the rowdy element there was, no such 
element in the meeting at all. In 
regard to this Bill, he wished to ex- 
press his strong feeling that we could 
ill afford to add one more to the long 
tale of mistakes which we had made 
in our dealings with Ireland. The 
effects of this Bill would be twofold— 
renewed disaster and disgrace to Great 
Britain, and renewed trouble and misery 
for the Irish people. Therefore, it was 
his intention to vote against it and for 
the Amendment. It was astonishing to 
note how watchful the English people 
had been in the past of the liberties of 
foreign nations—how ready they had 
been to interfere for the protection of 
the liberties of peoples abroad, and yet 
how blind they had been, at the samo 
time, to their own treatment of Ireland. 
Was it not a little ridiculous to lecture 
Austria, Russia, and Turkey about the 
misgovernment of their Provinces, to 
endeavour to cast motes out of the eyes 
of the Czar and the Sultan, while we 
had that in our own eye of which we 
had good reason to be ashamed, and 
which blinded us to the duty of applying 
to Ireland principles perfectly clearé 9 
us, as lookers-on, in the case of foreign 
States? He thought, however, that 
this Bill was doing much to clear the 
vision of some Liberal Members, and of 
many Liberals in the country. The 
attention lately concentrated on Ireland 
had awakened the people to the facts 
about Irish land, and as to the cruel 
and merciless system of evictions that 
had long prevailed in that unfortunate 
country. People asked, could anything 
palliate the criminality of a system 
attended by such barbarous evictions 
as those recently witnessed at Glen- 
beigi ? There was another point 
on which those Liberals who called 
themselves Unionists had, it seemed to 
him, been somewhat blind. Had they 
realized the full meaning and the con- 
sequences of granting popular repre- 
sentation to Ireland? Did they realize 
the meaning and serious importance of 
the fact that, after so largely extending 
the suffrage, and granting the ballot to 
Ireland, 85 out of 103 Representatives 
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of that country were firmly hostile to 
coercion, and were united in demanding 
in a Constitutional manner the right of 
self-government ? He could understand 
the position of Lord Salisbury, who left 
Lord Derby’s Government in 1867 rather 
than support the granting of household 
suffrage, and the position of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen), 
who carried his opposition much further; 
but Liberals must realize that this coun- 
try could not go on treating the Irish 
people and the Irish Members as a set 
of naughty boys; and that we must 
either give up the old policy of coercivn, 
and listen to the demands of the Irish 
people, or abrogate the representation, 
and deal with Ireland on the principles 
we had condemned in the case of Russia 
and Turkey. What was the moment 
chosen for the introduction of that Bill? 
Hope had been dawning for the Irish 
people ; coercion had been deliberately 
dropped by the Conservative Government 
in 1885, in spite of the state of facts 
dwelt upon last night by the Home Se- 
eretary. Lord Carnarvon, and other 
Members of that Government, encou- 
raged the hopes of the Irish people, and 
negotiated with their Leaders on the eve 
of the Election. Then came the pro- 
posals and the Bills of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian. These were 
stages in the dawn of hope for the Irish 
people, and this was the moment chosen 
for bringing in this most inauspicious 
and insulting Bill. He called it most 
insulting—first, because, for the first 
time, such a Bill was to be a permanent 
measure, and that in the teeth of the 
opposition of the great bulk both of 
the Irish Members and of the Liberal 
Party; and, secondly, because of the 
offensive proposal to replace the trial 
of Irishmen by their peers by trial 
in England. The very institution and 
name of trial by jury would be brought 
into contempt by such a travesty as that 
contained in the Bill. The Home Secre- 
tary had said he was not enthusiastic 
about that clause; but from his subse- 
quent declarations, and from the speech 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
it was clear that the Government meant 
to stand by it. As to the mode of work- 
ing that system of change of venue to 
England, the Home Secretary said he 
had great confidence in the chivalrous 
fairness of English jurors. The hon. 
Member for Chelsea (Mr. Whitmore) 
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said he thought it would not result in the 
conviction of one innocent man. Very 
likely not, nor probably of one guilty 
man either, because he believed there 
would be a very general feeling among 
jurors that the system would be an 
unfair and un-Constitutional one. His 
objection to the proposal was, not that 
it would result in the conviction of 
innocent men, but that it was re- 
pugnant to English feeling, contrary 
to all true ideas of Constitutional 
rights, and, above all, that it was 
probably about the most insulting 
to Ireland that it was possible to 
imagine. As to the proposal to have 
certain trials without juries in Ireland, 
they ought to consider who were to try 
those cases and what cases were to be 
so tried. As to the first point, that had 
been sufficiently dwelt upon already. 
But with regard to the offences which 
the Resident Magistrates were to try, 
they included indictments for conspiracy, 
and for the offences vaguely described 
in the Whiteboy Acts, and accusations 
of inciting to commit any of the offences 
which came within the Act. That provi- 
sion was full of danger to the just rights 
of the people—to liberty of speech and 
the liberty of the Press. Let anyone 
conceive what a trial for conspiracy of 
any hon. Member of that House would 
be before a Resident Magistrate ap- 
pointed because of his connections, his 
politics, or his large family, and de- 
pendent for future employment and 
salary on the approval of that “Castle” 
which, two years ago, the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) denounced and wished to 
sweep away. He would like to know 
what could be the meaning of the Lord 
Lieutenant being left to judge of the 
legal qualifications of the Resident 
Magistrates who were to try certain 
cases under this Bill? Was it intended 
to add the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland 
to the attractive prizes dangled in such 
profusion before the Irish Bar? In that 
event, they might live to see Lord Ash- 
bourne occupying that position, in order 
that he might judge of the legal qualifi- 
cations of Resident Magistrates. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies had 
said that the strong case of the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland had been strengthened 
in the course of the debate; but he 
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Secretary had been weakened. Much 


had been said of agrarian crime in Ire- 
land, and very little of the general state 
of crime in that country, which had de- 
creased in the most remarkable manner 
since 1885, when on January 1 there 
were 3,427 convicts in custody, against 
1,155 in 1877 and 786 in 1886. The 
committals for indictable offences had 
also fallen from 4,183 in 1879 to 2,850 
in 1886. Not only had the general crime 
of the country decreased, but in particular 
juvenile offences were now so few that 
reformatories were being closed, and the 
reformatories which had been closed 
were those of the Catholics. The Home 
Secretary had yesterday relied upon the 
good results of the Act of 1882. But the 
circumstances of that year were totally 
different from those of the present time. 
In 1882 there was alargeamountof crime, 
and the horrible murders in the Phoenix 
Park were committed ; but in January of 
the present year the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) declared that 
Ireland was practically free from crime, 
and it was idle to quote the success of 
the Act of 1882 as any ground for the 
present Bill. In 1882 there were secret 
societies; now there were open associa- 
tions holding meetings in the noonday. 
If this Bill were passed, and discontent 
and agitation were driven below the 
surface, the secret societies would re- 
vive, and there would be crime instead 
of open agitation. As regards crime, 
there was admittedly no case for this 
Bill. It was brought in because of 
agrarian discontent, caused by the land 
system, by absentee proprietors, high 
rents, and evictions—because of conse- 
quent combination and intimidation, and 
of political agitation. He condemned and 
deplored intimidation, but this measure 
was not the true cure for that evil. The 
wise course was to find out the cause of 
this discontent and this agitation, and 
remove it. If any special form of crime 
prevailed—such as rattening in Shef- 
field, or garrotting in London—an ex- 
ceptional Criminal Law might be useful ; 
but against politicians in a great political 
movement, against reformers in an 
agrarian movement, and against a whole 
people in a national movement, it would 
be worse than powerless. It would 
be full of danger. The Solicitor General 
for Scotland had said that the Bill would 
not interfere with the liberty of being 
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at large; but what would be the effect 
of the extensive suspension of trial by 
jury? Was it not the intention of 
the Government to accomplish by this 
Bill what they had failed to do by the 
jury system, and to lock up the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
and his Friends in prison? As the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Neweastle (Mr. John Morley) said 
in an article which appeared in Zhe 
Fortnightly Review in December, 1880, 
just before Mr. Forster introduced his 
Coercion Bill— 


“The objections to coercion are not theo- 
retical or fanciful. Experience shows that the 
action which it is now suggested to take is 
not adequate to the emergency. .... Ex- 
ceptional measures, suspension of the Habe 
Corpus, and the rest of it, do not tend to remove 
er diminish, but to complicate and exasperate 
the difficulty. You may summarily deprive as 
many persons as you will of their liberty, but 
the business of governing Ireland still re- 
mains.” 


When the Government had imprisoned 
the hon. Member for East Mayo and 
others, the business of governing Ire- 
land would still remain. The late 
Mr. Forster told Parliament that if 
he only had power to shut up “a 
few village ruffians ” all would be well. 
The House of Commons believed this, 
and the village ruffians were put in gaol ; 
but the remedy entirely failed. This was 
in 1881; and the House was disap- 
pointed then. Yet they were at it again 
in 1887; and the Home Secretary talked 
of ‘‘ busybodies and petty tyrants,” and 
said that it was their duty to interfere 
and stop these things. But he only 
asked Parliament to resort again to 
means which were applied with absolute 
want of success in 1881. The right hon. 
Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) 
had triumphantly quoted his right hon. 
Friend’s( Mr. W.E.Gladstone) declaration 
last year that “ social order sas sapped.”’ 
But that was their case; that was the 
argument of the Opposition ; that was a 
paramount reason why they should re- 
move the causes, political and social, of 
the state of Ireland. They said—‘‘ Your 
measures are not adequate to the emer- 
gency.” Try responsibility; try self- 
government. Was it of no use to ap- 
peal to right hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who approached very near this view in 
1885, and had facilities for dealing with 
the question which the late Government 
did not possess? They knew that the 
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Opposition were in earnest, and would 
help them ; so that the question might 
be settled by the co-operation of both 
the great Parties and all the great 
statesmen. The Government and their 
supporters cast in their teeth the result 
of the last General Election ; but though 
the Party opposite referred to the ques- 
tion submitted to the electors by the late 
Government, they did not refer to their 
own counter-case, to the bills still on 
the walls—‘‘ Vote for Colomb and No 
Coercion,” and similar bills at Stock- 
port, Deptford, and many other con- 
stituencies. After the events of this Ses- 
sion, hon. Gentlemen opposite could no 
longer quote the result of the last Elec- 
tion. Their Election pledges had been 
scattered to the March winds—pledges 
for ‘‘the largest measure of local self- 
government consistent with the unity of 
the Empire;” ‘‘Equal laws for the 
Three Kingdoms;” ‘‘ No Coercion ;” 
and ‘‘ No d Purchase;’’ and they 
were now resorting to the policy of coer- 
cion which the Liberal Party all along 
declared was the only alternative to the 
policy of self-government for Ireland. 
The Tories themselves condemned coer- 
cion at the General Election; the country 
condemned it now; and the Liberal Party 
appealed to the British people against a 
policy dangerous to England, destructive 
of the Union, and exasperating and in- 
sulting to the Irish people. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. 
Baggallay,)—put, and agreed to. 

Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 
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SOLICITORS’ ANNUAL CERTIFICATE 
DUTY BILL.—[Brit 125.] 
(Mr. 0’ Hea, Mr. Dwyer Gray, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
A, O'Connor, Mr. Deasy.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Kenny.) 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
understood that the Bill proposed to 
abolish the annual duty on solieitors’ 
certificates, and this raised a very im- 
portant question. 

It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 14th April, 1887. 





MINUTES.] — Privare Brut (by Order) — 
Second Reading—Municipal Trust Company. 

Pustic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Royal Irish Constabulary (Officers) * [223}. 

Second Reading — Criminal Law Amendment 
(Ireland) [217] [Fifth Night], debate further 
adjourned. 

Committee—First Offenders (re-comm.) [189]— 
R.P. 

Committee—Report— Third Reading — Supreme 
Court of Judicature (Ireland) [1], and 
passed. 

Third Reading — Hyde Park Corner (New 
Streets) [213], and passed. 

ProvisionaAL Orper Bitt — Ordered — First 
Reaaing—Pier and Harbour * [222]. 

Report—Metropolitan Police * [206]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—— 0 ———_ 
MUNICIPAL TRUST COMPANY BILL 
(Lords) (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid): I 
beg to move that the discussion of the 
Bill be deferred. 

Mr. SPEAKER: As the Bill isdown 
on the Paper by Order, it is not com- 
petent for the hon. Member to move 
that the discussion be deferred. 

Dr. TANNER: Then I beg to move 
that the Bill be read a second time on 
this day six months. 

Sirk CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, 
N.): Why ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. 
Member second the Amendment ? 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
seconded the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.’’—(Dr. Tanner.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Stir CHARLES LEWIS: I do not 
think that it is necessary that I should 
say anything in support of the Bill, 
seeing that the hon. Member opposite 
has moved its rejection without assign- 
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ing any reason whatever. [Cries of 
** Agreed !’] 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_~-_— 

EDUCATION (SCIENCE AND ART DE- 
PARTMENT)—EXTENSION OF EDU- 
CATIONAL SUBJECTS. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education, 
If he will consider if the educational 
subjects to the study of which State en- 
couragement is given, under the Science 
and Art Department, may be usefully 
extended so as to include commercial 
correspondence, shorthand, book-keep- 
ing, the routine of business, and the 
principal foreign languages ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir W11- 
uraM Hart Dyke) (Kent, Dartford): 
The Fourth Schedule of the Code al- 
ready makes provision for teaching some 
of the subjects referred to, to individual 
scholars; but while I fully recognize 
the importance of commercial education, 
and am most desirous to assist its de- 
velopment, the proposal to graft it upon 
the curriculum of the Science and Art 
Department opens a very large question, 
upon which Iam not prepared, or, in- 
deed, in a position, to make any defi- 
nite statement at the present moment. 


ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS—CLASSIFI- 
CATION. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, How, 
and in what way, will the classification 
of Army Medical Officers regulate their 
status on board ship or for choice of 
quarters ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannorze) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle) : Medical officers, as I have 
already several times explained in this 
House, will be exactly in the same posi- 
tion in respect to all the matters men- 
tioned by the hon. Member as they have 
hitherto been. 


EGYPT—ATTACK ON BRITISH OFFI- 
CERS—THE COMMISSION OF IN- 
QUIRY. 

Srr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 


Sir Charles Lewis 
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of State for Foreign Affairs, with refer- 
ence to the late affray between British 
officers and natives in Egypt, If he can 
yet state what was the Court which 
tried and punished the natives, how it 
was composed, and under what autho- 
rity it acted, and who were the “ mili- 
tary warders” who carried into execu- 
tion the sentences of corporal punish- 
ments on the Sheiks and others; if he 
will explain what is to be the function 
of the Commission of Officers who are 
to inquire into the case, and what 
their powers; who are the offenders 
who will, if necessary, be punished by 
them, now that the natives have been 
already condemned and punished ; whe- 
ther this Commission has power to deal 
with British officers if they are found to 
be in any degree in fault; who are the 
officers named for the duty; and, whe- 
ther the Egyptian officers are natives, 
and to what force they belong ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Frerausson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The Court in question 
was constituted by the Egyptian Go- 
vernment under the hand of the Khe- 
dive. It was composed of two Egyptian 
and one English officer—namely, the 
Mudir of the province, the Egyptian 
Procureur-Général, and Major Mac- 
donald, Military Attaché to the British 
Agency. It was so specially appointed 
in order to avoid delays, and it had 
power to carry out such punishments as 
it might deem fitting. The Court sat 
on the 30th and 3lst of March. It 
found that two officers being out shoot- 
ing on the 27th of March, one, who 
fired at and killed a quail, also struck 
four or five natives passing at a distance 
of about 50 yards, one of them bleeding 
slightly from a wound from a single 
pellet of shot. Compensation was 
offered; but the natives closed with 
the officers, and, assisted by some 
villagers, seized their guns, one of 
which went off in the struggle and 
killed a man. The officers being 
overpowered, they were bound, plun- 
dered, and subjected to other indig- 
nities, and their lives actually endan- 
gered. The Court sentenced 14 per- 
sons concerned in these acts to various 
aa of fine, imprisonment, and 

ogging (nine to the latter). The Com- 
mission directed that the sentences of 
flogging should be carried out by the 
British military authorities in accord 
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with the Mudir of the province, which 
was done on the afternoon of the 31st, 
the punishment being inflicted by Eng- 
lish prison warders in presence of a 
company of the Welsh Regiment, to 
which the officers belonged, and of the 
headmen and most of the inhabitants 
of the villages of the offenders. The 
Mudir of the province and the Egyptian 
authorities were also present. In every 
case the Court was unanimous. Sir 
Evelyn Baring, before the sentences 
were carried out, saw the Procureur- 
Général, and was convinced that both 
he and the Mudir were fully satisfied 
that the verdicts were just and the sen- 
tences not too severe, The officer to 
whom the gun belonged which went off 
and killed a native in the struggle has 
paid £30 to the family of the man, 
and both he and his regiment were 
willing to have paid any sum; but the 
Egyptian authorities considered that 
this was sufficient. The Commissioners 
were instructed to inquire into the affair 
without restriction; but there was no 
question of the wounding of four natives 
or the death of another being other than 
accidental. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, as 
a supplemental Question, whether it was 
true, as had appeared in the public 
Press, that much damage was done to 
the crops by shooting parties ? 

Strr JAMES FERGUSSON replied 
that he had received no such informa- 
tion. Sir Evelyn Baring had, however, 
suggested that officers going out shoot- 
ing should be required in future to 
provide themselves with passes. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): 
Would the right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gest to the authorities in Egypt that a 
licence should be taken out for the 
shooting of natives, in order to promote 
law and order ? 


[No reply. } 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND) — THE 
REV. MATHEW MACAULAY, CASTLE- 
BLAYNEY, CO. MONAGHAN. 


Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
Reverend Mathew Macaulay, Presby- 
terian minister of Castleblayney, in the 
County Monaghan, has resigned his con- 
gregation, of which he has had spiritual 
charge for upwards of 30 years; whe- 
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ther it has come to the knowledge of the 
police of the locality that the reverend 
gentleman was, while driving with his 
wife in the neighbourhood of Castle- 
blayney last July, attacked by an Orange 
drumming party, and subjected to gross 
insults; whether, subsequently to this 
occurrence on the 11th July, his church 
was broken into, and otherwise dese- 
crated ; whether, in consequence of 
these occurrences, the then Chief Secre- 
tary directed that police protection 
should be given to Mr. Macaulay; whe- 
ther a reward was offered for informa- 
tion that would lead to a conviction of 
the desecrators of the church; whether 
acy prosecution or conviction resulted ; 
whether it has come to the knowledge 
of the police that any members of the 
local Orange Society canvassed Mr. 
Macaulay’s congregation, for the pur- 
pose of inducing them to refrain from 
paying him the usual stipend; whether 
it was in consequence of this that he was 
obliged to resign, or from what other 
cause ; and, whether the police can give 
any reason for this alleged combination 
against the Rev. Mr. Macaulay ; and, if 
not, will he cause them to inquire into, 
and report upon, all the circumstances 
of the case ? 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) said, 
before the right hon. Gentleman an- 
swered he wished to ask him a further 
Question of which he had given him 
private Notice. It was this—If it was 
not impossible for a clergyman of the 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland to re- 
sign his charge without the consent of 
the General Assembly ; and was it not 
the case that the Rev. Mr. Macaulay had 
memorialized the General Assembly to 
allow him to resign on the plea of ad- 
vanced years, being over 70 years of 
age; that the General Assembly ap- 
pointed a Commission with power to 
deal with the Memorial, and that the 
Commission decided to allow Mr. Macau- 
lay to resign; further, that the major 
part of the Rev. Mr. Macaulay’s income 
was not derived from stipend, but froma 
grant out of the Sustentation Fund, and 
that he still continued to receive such a 
grant as an aged minister from the funds 
of the Church ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): In reply 
to the Question on the Paper, I under- 
stand that the Rev. Mr. Macaulay has 
resigned his charge, and also that he 
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and his wife were attacked by a drum- 
ming party, but no injury was sustained 
by them. The rev. gentleman declined 
to give the names of the persons who 
attacked him, and no further steps will, 
therefore, be taken in the matter Police 
— was given to the Rev. Mr. 

acaulay at his request. The church 
was not broken into; but access was 
gained by means of keys, and orange 
lilies were tied on the walls. No reward 
was offered, nor was there any prosecu- 
tion. The police have no knowledge of 
any local members of the Orange Society 
canvassing the congregation for the pur- 
pose of inducing them to enter into a 
combination. As regards that part of 
the Question which asks whether the 
rev. gentleman was forced to resign in 
consequence of that combination, it will 
be clear from the Question put to me by 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Sinclair) 
that that was not the reason. 

Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman say if this was 
one of the cases of Boycotting referred 
to in his speech ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As far as I 
am able to judge there was no case of 
Boycotting in the matter. I understand 
the cause of his resignation was because 
of his advanced age. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that, so 
far from a reward not being offered in 
connection with the desecration of the 
meeting-house, a copy of the notice 
offering a reward was sent to the Con- 
stabulary, who refused to exhibit it ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
give no further information than that 
contained in his answer. 


BURIALS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
THE HAYWARD'S HEATH BURIAL 
SCANDAL. 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a case, described 
as the Hayward’s Heath Burial Scandal ; 
whether it is a fact, as stated, that the 
vicar of the parish refused, by order of 
his wr to inter the body of an old 
man, on the ground that he had married 
his deceased wife’s sister before a regis- 
trar; and, whether the Bishop and vicar 
ery. justified in the course they 
took: 


Ur, A. J. Balfour 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The fact 
is not as stated in the Question. The 
vicar of the parish did not refuse to 
inter the body of the man referred to. 
He was buried in the parish churchyard 
by the vicar, who, with the approval of 
the Bishop and of the nearest relatives 
of the deceased, used a form of burial 
service in conformity with the Burials 
Act of 1880. 


CRIMINAL RETURNS (IRELAND)— 
‘““ MADE AMENABLE.” 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland, What is the meaning of the 
term ‘‘made amenable” in the Irish 
Criminal Returns ; whether persons 
arrested by the police and dismissed 
without trial for want of proof are 
entered as “made amenable;” and, 
whether the Government will consider 
the advisability of discontinuing this 
term, and showing, 1. Persons appre- 
hended or summoned but not tried; 
2. Persons tried but not convicted ; and 
3. Persons convicted ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmegs) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): In answer to a Question put 
to me by an hon. Member on a former 
occasion, I stated that I always con- 
sidered the term ‘‘made amenable”’ to 
refer to persons who have been returned 
for trial, and that it did not include 
persons brought before magistrates who 
were dismissed because there was not 
sufficient evidence. Since then I have 
had an opportunity of speaking to the 
Inspector General, who is responsible 
for these Returns; and I found that my 
answer was substantially correct, except 
that, in addition to what I said, the 
Returns include those persons against 
whom informations have been laid in 
the first instance and subsequently with- 
drawn by the persons who laid them, 
the parties in consequence not being re- 
turned for trial. I feel the desirability 
of making some alteration in the ar- 
rangement of these Returns; and when 
I have an opportunity of speaking to 
the officials who have charge of the 
matter, I will call their attention to the 
recommendations of the hon. Member 
with a view to their adoption. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I would 
like to ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, whether the Returns pre- 
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sented some years ago under the term 
‘made amenable” did not include 
ersons who were arrested and returned 
or trial by the magistrates, persons 
against whom no bill was found by the 
Grand Jury, and persons against whom 
a nolle prosequi was entered by the 
Crown ? 

Mr. HOLMES said, he was not aware 
of that. His answer was confined to the 
Returns at present before the House. 

Mr. SEXTON: Does the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman know whether 
there has been any change in the system 
of classification ? 

Mr. HOLMES: No, Sir. There has 
been no change, since I came into 
Office, in the system of classification. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—H. 
O’NEILL, BAILIFF AT MITCHELSTOWN. 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) (for Mr. 
J. O'Connor) (Tipperary, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is a fact that 
O’Neill, bailiff at Mitchelstown, was, on 
the 25th March, fined 10s. by Mr. R. 
Eaton, R.M., for having assaulted with 
a pike and inflicted a severe wound on 
the head of a deaf mute named Looby ; 
whether he is aware that a late At- 
torney General directed that persons 
found guilty of this charge should be 
returned for trial to the Assizes; whe- 
ther O’Neill rushed through the town 
of Mitchelstown on the fair day, 25th 
March, with a naked knife in his hand, 
and assaulted Mr. W. Casey, and whe- 
ther Mr. Eaton refused informations to 
be sworn against O’Neill on that occa- 
sion; whether, on 12th March, O’Neill 
and another bailiff named Davis tried to 
force themselves into Mr. Casey’s shop, 
who remonstrated with and tried to pre- 
vent them from entering, when O’Neill 
struck Casey with clenched fists ; Casey, 
having retaliated, was summoned to 
Petty Sessions, and was fined 20s. and 
costs by Mr. Eaton, who dismissed the 
cross case against O’Neill; whether Mr. 
James Skinner was also fined in a 
similar sum, although he produced 
several witnesses to prove he had only 
been looking on; whether Mr. Eaton 
is an extensive land agent; and, whe- 
ther he will inquire into the above 
statements regarding the judgments of 
Mr. Eaton, Resident Magistrate ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): O’Neill 
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was fined 10s. for assaulting Looby 
during an affray arising from the action 
of a riotous mob, of which Looby was a 
member. No evidence was given that 
any serious injury was inflicted, and the 
Resident Magistrate dealt with the case 
as one of common assault. O’Neill him- 
self was badly beaten, and on the occa- 
sion in question he received provocation. 
I am not aware that a late Attorney 
General directed that the persons found 
guilty of this charge should be returned 
for trial to the Assizes, nor do I see 
how such a general direction could be 
given, as each case must be dealt with 
on its merits. O’Neill appeared to have 
been set upon by a large crowd, and he 
— out his knife, but did not use it. 

ith respect to the other occasion, 
O’Neill and Davis had been to a house 
for the purpose of serving a legal pro- 
cess, when Casey and Skinner assaulted 
the bailiff, for which they were fined 
2is., the magistrates expressly stating 
that they fined them in that amount in 
order to enable them to appeal if they 
thought fit. They gave notice of ap- 
peal, but subsequently abandoned it. 
Mr. Eaton does not act as a land agent. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): Is it 
a fact that O'Neill first struck Casey ; 
and, if so, why was Casey fined and not 
O'Neill? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As far as I 
understand, that is not so. 

Mr. O'HANLON (Cavan, E.): Will 
the right bon. Gentleman say that 
driving into a man’s house is a common 
assault ? 

[No reply. ] 

THE CURRENCY—FOREIGN BRONZE 
COINS. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he is aware that, in conse- 
quence of the recent notice as to foreign 
bronze coinage, such coins are being 
generally refused by tradespeople and 
others in London and elsewhere; and, 
whether, in view of the very serious 
losses and hardships which the poorer 
classes are likely to suffer from the re- 
fusal of this foreign coinage, he will take 
any immediate steps to meet these losses 
and hardships, by providing for the 
exchange of these foreign coins, at a 
moderate percentage of loss to the 
— through post offices or other- 
wise 
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Tuz CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): As a good deal of 
misapprehension appears to exist about 
the recent action of the Government in 
this matter, perhaps the House will par- 
don me if I take this opportunity of 
making a somewhat full statement on 
the subject. The recent Proclamation 
with regard to foreign bronze coins 
only prohibits their importation, and 
does not affect their circulation in 
this country. This circulation has, of 
course, never been legalized; and the 
Government Departments have never 
accepted foreign coins, though they have 
circulated with tolerable freedom from 
hand to hand, especially in London. The 
late Government were pressed on several 
occasions to prohibit the circulation of 
these coins; but they had no wish to 
disturb the currency, and declined to 
take any such action. They found, 
however, that systematic importations 
of these coins were beginning to take 
place ; so they took power in the 
Customs Amendment Act of last 
year to prohibit such importation by 
Proclamation. However, there was no 
time to issue a Proclamation under the 
Act, for the late Government left Office 
soon after the Act was passed. The 
present Government have received many 
similar representations from various 
parties as to the illegal circulation of 
these coins, and the inconvenience re- 
sulting therefrom. They felt it, there- 
fore, to be their duty to carry the 
Act into effect, and the recent Proclama- 
tion was accordingly issued. Though 
the Proclamation is directed only against 
the systematic importation of these coins, 
it has, I am aware, had the effect of 
causing people to refuse to take such 
coins in the ordinary course of business ; 
and I can well believe that a certain 
amount of hardship may thus indirectly 
have been caused to the poor, who may 
have to a considerable extent these coins 
in their possession. The Government are 
most anxious to alleviate this hardship 
to the best of their ability; and I have 
carefully considered, in concert with the 
authorities of the Mint and the Post 
Office, what course had better be fol- 
lowed. The hon. Member is, no doubt, 
aware that there is an appreciable profit 
in putting these foreign coins into circu- 
lation in this country, a matter which, of 
course, must not be overlooked. At the 
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current rate of exchange, an English 
sovereign will exchange for 252 or more 
10-centime pieces, and, therefore, there 
is a great profit in circulating them, as 
compared with the 240 pence which the 
sovereign is worth ; there is a profit of 
ls. on every £1, so that there is about 
a shilling profit on each pound’s worth 
of these coins put into circulation in this 
country. The House will, therefore, see at 
once that it is important to stop the im- 
portation of this coin. I understand that 
tishermen have brought over these coins 
in their boats from the north of France. 
I do not know that there has been a 
regular, systematic importation on a 
large scale; but the importation has 
been large, and the amount of coin in 
circulation at the present moment is very 
great. If we were to undertake to change 
these coins, giving 1d. for every 10-cen- 
time piece, it is clear that it would be an 
inducement to people to continue the 
importation, and we should flvod the 
country with foreign bronze coinage; 
and the Mint, and consequently the tax- 
payers of the Kingdom, would lose that 
profit upon the coinage of copper which 
belongs to every Sovereign Power. I 
lay it down, therefore, as essential that 
tke importation must be stopped ; but 
what the Government are prepared to do 
is this:—In order to combine at once 
the object of relieving the holders of 
these coins from their difficulty, and at 
the same time checking the importation, 
we propose that on and after Monday 
next these coins should be received in 
exchange for cash or stamps at any post 
office at the rate of 13 to the 1s.; no 
quantity less than ls. worth being re- 
ceived. After the 3lst of May none of 
these coins will be received in exchange. 
Thecost of the operation will be very slight 
to the Exchequer; and I trust that the 
House will not disapprove of the relief 
thus given to the holders of these coins 
under the very exceptional circumstances 
which I have mentioned. 


VACCINATION ACTS—IMPRISONMENT 
OF JAMES BAMFORD. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether his atten- 
tion has been further called to the im- 
prisonment of James Bamford, for non- 
compliance with the Vaccination Acts ; 
whether James Bamford has again 
refused to comply with the Act, in respect 
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Royal Irish 
of the same children; whether the case 
was again, afew days back, before the 
Newport Pagnell Board of Guardians, 
when it was urged that, as he had twice 
suffered punishment, he might be spared 
another prosecution ; whether the Board 
of Guardians have resolved, in the 
words of the Chairman, to “ on 
prosecuting Bamford till he did obey;” 
and whether seeing that the present 
state of the law permits the unre- 
stricted repetition of the penalty of 
imprisonment in the case of parents 
who conscientiously object to the risk 
of vaccinating their children, he will, 
in the first place, consider the justice 
of advising the Newport Pagnell Board 
of Guardians not to press for further 
punishment of James Bamford, in 
respect of the same children; and, in 
the second place, consider the ad- 
visability of promptly introducing a 
measure to remove the grievances of 
men in Bamford’s position, by doing 
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away with cumulative penalties, or 
otherwise ? 
Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronte) 


(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I have 
no information with regard to the case 
beyond that furnished by the Question. I 
have forwarded to the Guardians a copy 
of the Evesham letter which sets forth 
the Board’s views on the subject of 
repeated prosecution; but I cannot 
undertake to intervene in any individual 
case, nor am I prepared to propose 
legislation which would take away from 
the Guardians, who have the advantage 
of knowing fully the local circumstances, 
their freedom of action in the matter. 


PARLIAMENT — PALACE OF WEST- 
MINSTER—THE POLICE CONSTABLES 
AT THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, in view of the 
severe winter and long hours, the 
constables (engaged in and about the 
House of Commons) will get a week’s rest 
from duty at the end of the Session ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
(Mr. Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) : 
This is a matter purely for the discretion 
of the Chief Commissioner of Police; 
and I am unwilling to interfere with 
what arrangements he may think proper 
to make with regard to the holidays of 
police constables. 
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Mr. O’HANLON: Will -the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman not recom- 
mend that, owing to the long hours of 
the police connected with the House, 
they should get a week’s rest after the 
Session closes ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : No, Sir; I shall 
not. 


CUSTOMS—FREE GOUDS TO IRISH 
WORKHOUSES. 


Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, in view of 
the poverty of the tenant farmers and 
other taxpayers in many parts of Ire- 
land, he will recommend that all goods 
upon which duty is chargeable be in 
future given free to Irish workhouses ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): This is a 
Question which should, I apprehend, be 
directed to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; and though I have not consulted 
with him on the subject, I can conceive 
there can be very little doubt as to the 
answer he will give. 

Mr. O'HANLON: I will put the 
Question direct to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


[No reply. } 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—PRO- 
HIBITION OF INTERCOURSE. 


Mr. P. M‘DONALD (Sligo, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether an order 
has been issued prohibiting the Irish 
Constabulary from speaking, under any 
circumstances, to so-called disaffected 
persons, especially in the districts of 
Herbertstown, Hospital, Bruff, and 
Kilteely; whether any policeman so 
found transgressing the order is to he 
immediately reported ; whether a list of 
the leading Nationalists in the various 
districts has been made out, and a copy 
furnished to each constable ; and, whe- 
ther a strict watch on the Nationalists is 
ordered, so as to prevent their influencing 
the loyalty of the police force of the 
country ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that there is no ground what- 
ever for any of the statements contained 
in this Question. 
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LAND TRANSFER BILL—LAND REGIS- 
TRATION IN PRUSSIA. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether, in accordance 
with the request made on behalf of the 
Free Land League, the Secretary of 
State intends, before the Land Transfer 
Bill is considered in Committee of the 
House of Lords, to obtain a Report 
upon the method and operation of the 
system of land registration established 
in Prussia by the law of 1872? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I am not aware that any 
such wish has been expressed in the 
House of Lords. If the hon. Member 
desires it, Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
can be asked to cause a Report to be 
drawn up on the subject. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—POST OFFICE 
AT GRANGEGEITH. 


Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he is 
aware that the following gentlemen in 
the district of Grangegeith—namely, 
John Duffy, Mountfortun, Slane; Edward 
M‘Kurr, Mulladillon House, Slane; and 
Edward Horan, P.P., College Hill, 
Slane, are prepared to guarantee the 
Post Office against loss in case one be 
established in the district; is he aware 
that the people of the district are, and 
have been paying, out of their own 
pockets, for these last nine months, 7s. 
a-week to a postman for carrying the 
letters and the use of his house as a post 
office, and that the aforesaid postman is 
prepared to give the accommodation and 
do the work for the Post Office for the 
same amount ; is he aware that, previous 
to the present appointment of a letter 
carrier, some of the people had to go to 
Slane with their letters, a distance of 
fiveanda-half Irish miles, or equal toover 
seven English miles, to have their letters 
posted ; has his attention been called to 
the book kept by this postman, which 
shows that in some weeks over 200 
letters, and in none less than 100 letters, 
passed through his hands; and, whe- 
ther, in view of the above number of 
letters, and the distance the people have 
to go to post their letters, together with 
the loss and inconvenience to others out- 
side the district, who have frequently to 
send letters to their friends and cus- 
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tomers, he will re-consider his decision, 
and make more satisfactory postal ar- 
rangement for this district ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): In 
accordance with the letter written to the 
hon. Member by my direction, on the 
4th instant, a sub-post-office at Grange- 
geith, and a delivery 6 days a-week, 
will be established if the inhabitants 
of Grangegeith are willing to enter into 
a guarantee to make good to the e- 
partment the excess of cost over revenue, 
estimated at nine guineas a-year. No 
intimation, except that conveyed in the 
hon. Member’s Question, has reached 
me that a guarantee has been offered, 
but on a written offer being received 
the matter will be attended to. 

Mr. O’HANLON: I have given the 
names of three gentlemen qualified in 
every shape and form to guarantee this 
expenditure. 

Mr. RAIKES: I must have their 


consent in writing. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE SENTENCE ON ANNIE 
SHIPTON. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) (for Mr. J. Rowianps) (Finsbury, 
E.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he has ob- 
tained the information which will enable 
him to mitigate the sentence on Annie 
Sbipton ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I have received a Report from the 
magistrates, and they inform me that 
they sentenced this woman to a month’s 
imprisonment in the hope that the in- 
fluence of the chaplain and of the Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Society might 
be instrumental in helpirg her to a 
better life than that which she was lead- 
ing. I understand that the rector of 
the parish where she lives is now in 
communication with the chaplain with 
a view of ascertaining what can be done 
for her. On receiving any assurance 
that steps have been taken to provide 
for her on coming out of prison, I will 
advise an immediate remission of the 
remainder of the sentence. 


WAR OFFICE — DEFENCES OF THE 
EMPIRE—SINGAPORE. 

Cartain COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 

Bow, &c.) asked the Secretary of State 
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for War, Whether the Colony of Singa- 
pore has constructed defensive works to 
the value of £81,000, on the understand- 
ing that these works would be provided 
with suitable armaments by the Imperial 
Government ; whether the medium guns, 
which have been supplied by our Im- 
perial Government, are 7-inch 6}-ton 
muzzle-loaders ; whether these guns are 
of the earliest type of built-up Wool- 
wich ordnance; whether experiments 
have shown these guns to be bad shoot- 
ing guns; whether considerable diffi- 
culty is experienced in providing suffi- 
ciently rapid under-cover loading; 
whether 6-inch breech-loading guns are 
in course of being supplied as medium 
guns to Hong Kong; and, whether it 
is intended to substitute 6-inch breech- 
loaders for the 7-inch muzzle-loaders at 
Singapore; and, if so, when ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E.Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
As already stated, the Colony of Singa- 
pore has practically completed its share 
of the arrangement, and the Imperial 
Government will have supplied almost 
all the guns by the end of the present 
year. The original Estimate for the 
guns was £83,700, which has since been 
increased, in order to provide more 
effective armament, to £118,000. The 
medium guns are 7-inch muzzle-loaders 
of the early Woolwich type. They were 
already on the spot, and some have been 
utilized as an auxiliary armament for 
ranges within those covered by the 
breech-loading guns, compared to which 
they are no doubt inferior shooting 
guns. These guns are placed behind, 
and fire over, six-feet parapets, which 
afford a fair amount of protection, and 
the question of further protection is 
under consideration. Six-inch guns are 
in course of supply to Hong Kong ; but 
as Singapore has received four 8-inch 
breech-loading guns, in addition to the 
armament originally proposed, it is not 
considered necessary to add any 6-inch 
guns. 


WAR OFFICE—REDUCTION OF THE 
‘ROYAL [ORSE ARTILLERY. 


Sirr HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.) asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the decision, 
announced in yesterday’s papers, as to 
the reduction of the Royal Horse Ar- 
tillery, is absolutely final; or, whether 
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he will grant further facilities for its 
discussion in this House ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
Yes, Sir; the decision announced in the 
papers yesterday is final. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman is, no doubt, aware 
that after the very full discussion which 
took place in this House on the subject, 
and after further consideration, I came to 
the conclusion that one of the batteries 
then intended to be converted should re- 
main a Horse Artillery battery. 

Sir HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
said, in consequence of the somewhat 
disappointing answer of the right hon, 
Gentleman, he begged to give Notice 
that on the earliest opportunity afforded 
him he would call the attention of the 
House to the question, in order that the 
waste of money which many competent 
judges thought would take place upon 
this reduction might, if it could not al- 
together be prevented, be diminished as 
much as possible. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—BILLS IN PRO- 
GRESS IN THE UPPER HOUSE. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, having regard to the impor- 
tant legislation introduced into the other 
House of Parliament by Her Majesty’s 
Government, he will take steps to enable 
Members of this House to obtain copies 
of Bills in progress through the Upper 
House ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Sari) 
(Strand, Westminster): As the hon. 
Member is probably aware, any Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons can obtain 
a copy of a Bill in progress through the 
House of Lords by applying at the Bill 
Office of the House of Lords. The 
question raised by the hon. Member as 
to giving facilities for obtaining copies 
of a Bill before the other House is under 
the consideration of the authorities. 


MERCHANT SERVICE—WRECK OF THE 
CHANNEL STEAMER “ VICTORIA.” 
Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 

Central): I beg to ask the Secretary to 

the Board of Trade a Question of which 

Ihave given him private Notice—namely, 

Whether he has received any information 

as to the disaster to the Channel packet 

between Newhaven and Dieppe; and, 
whether an official inquiry will be insti- 
tuted into the circumstances attending it? 
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Tux SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Dr Worws) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
In answer to my hon, Friend, I have to 
say that the Board of Trade telegraphed 
to the Brighton Railway Company, and 
they have received the following reply :— 

‘‘In reply to your telegram, I have received 
a Report from our agent at Dieppe, in which 
he states that he believes 14 persons are missing 
out of about 20 passengers on board the steam- 
ship Victoria, and one boy of the crew. The 
bodies of three ladies and one boy have been 
recovered. The only one as yet identified is 
that of Mrs. Lacroix, the wife of a fruiterer at 
Brighton.” 


There will be an official inquiry. 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS (IRELAND) — 
REPORT OF THE GRAND JURY OF 
CO. KERRY. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): On Tuesday night 
the Attorney General for Ireland made 
use in the debate of an interesting docu- 
ment which had not been laid upon the 
Table—namely, the Report of an officer 
of the Grand Jury, I think of County 
Kerry, and he promised that it should 
be laid on the Table. 1 would ask him 
whether he will take care that that 
document is in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers before the closing of the debate on 
the second reading of the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I will lay the document on 
the Table in the course of this evening, 
and take every means in my power to 
have it circulated before the debate on 
the second reading of the Bill is con- 
cluded. 


THE EXECUTIVE (IRELAND) — PAR- 
LIAMENTARY UNDER SECRETARY 
TO THE LORD LIEUTENANT — AP- 
POINTMENT OF COLONEL KING- 
HARMAN. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Notice of Motion No. 1, stand- 
ing to-day in the name of the hon. and 

lant Gentleman the Member for the 
sle of Thanet (Colonel King-Harman), 
has been given by the hon. and gallant 

Gentleman as a Member of the Govern- 

ment; and, if so, under what law the 

Office he holds is constituted ; and whe- 

ther the acceptance of that Office vacates 

his seat? 
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Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samir) (Strand, Westminster) was 
about to rise—— . 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle. 
on-Tyne): May I interrupt the right 
hon. Gentleman? I was going to ask 
him by what authority the Office of Par- 
liamentary Secretary for Ireland is con- 
stituted ; and whether he will lay onthe 
Table of the House any document de- 
scribing the nature of the duties of the 
new Office, and the conditions under 
which it is to be held; whether it is 
proposed to attach any salary to the 
Office; and, if not, whether it is con- 
tended by Her Majesty’s Government 
that there is a power without limit 
of constituting unpaid Parliamentary 
Offices ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.): I cannot give a full answer to the 
Question, which involves some legal 
points; but I may say that there is no 
salary attached to the Office. The Go- 
vernment have taken every pains to see 
that the course they have adopted is 
legal, and they have taken the highest 
legal advice on the subject. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Is the seat to 
be vacated ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: Will there 
be some statement laid before the House 
to show the grounds on which the seat 
is not to be vacated ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe the 
grounds are that it is not an Office of 
profit under the Crown. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I can only 
say this—that I once had the honour of 
serving a Conservative Government as 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands fora 
very few days; and under theadvice of the 
Law Officers of the Governrient, though 
I received no salary, yet my seat for 
the University of Oxford was vacated, 
and I was re-elected. That was in 
1859. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I would sug- 
gest that the best course would be to put 
a Question tothe hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Eng- 
land. 

Mr. SEXTON: What is the title of 
the new Office ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Assistant Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 
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Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8S.) said, 
a Question was asked a few minutes ago 
as to the title of the new Officer. The 
Chief Secretary said it would be Assis- 
tant Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
and then he whispered Under Secretary. 
May I ask him whether in The Gazette 
it is not given as Parliamentary Under 
Secretary ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg pardon; 
I believe the right hon. Gentleman is 
correct. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co. Mid): 
Arising out of this new appointment, I 
should like, as I see the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel King-Harman) in 
his place, to ask him whether he is a 
member of the Orange Society in Ire- 
land, as well as of sundry other Protes- 
tant Secret Associations ? 

[No reply. ] 

Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Fer- 
managh, N.): May I ask the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant, whether 
it is not a fact that the newly-appointed 
Parliamentary Under Secretary for Ire- 
land was at one time Secretary to the 
Home Rule League in Dublin? 


[No reply. ] 





CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
MR. J. E. REDMOND AND MR. J. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. J.E. REDMOND (Wexford, N.) : 
Sir, I wish to ask for the indulgence of 
the House in order to make a very brief 
personal explanation. During the course 
of the discussion upon the Criminal Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill, numerous 
references have been made to a speech 
attributed to me, and which was deli- 
vered by me in America in the autumn 
of last year. And, Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J.Chamberlain), speaking 
at Ayr, yesterday, repeated some of the 
quotations which have been made from 
that speech in the course of the dis- 
cussions in this House, and also made 
some others. I therefore ask, with the 
permission of the House, to make a per- 
sonal explanation upon the matter. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, as reported in Zhe 


Times of to-day, has both misquoted and | 
misrepresented what I said on that | 
{ 
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occasion. There are three quotations 
which he made from my speech to 
which, with the permission of the House, 
I propose to allude. The first quotation 
is in these words. The right hon. Gen- 
t'eman said— 

‘Mr. Redmond went on to say :—‘ We’—that 
is, the Irish Party in this country—‘ We are 
not working for the removal of grievances. 
We are not simply labouring for the ameliora- 
tion of the material condition of our people.’ ’’ 
Now, there are two points, in connection 
with that quotation to which I wish to 
direct attention. The first is thather e 
has been an unfortunate omission of a 
word. The first sentence ought to read, 
not that— 

“We are not working for the removal of 
grievances,” 
but it should read— 

‘* We are not working solely for the removal 

of grievances.” 
The second point, which is more im- 
portant, is this—that the right hon. 
Gentleman made this quotation as his 
justification for an accusation against 
the Irish Party that they did not desire 
to remove grievances, but rather desired 
to maintain grievances. Now, what I 
intended to say, and what I really did 
say, was simply what we have said here 
repeatedly, and what is a matter of 
common knowledge—that is, that the 
object of the National movement in 
Ireland is not merely to remove the ma- 
terial grievances of one class—namely, 
the tenants—but to obtain political re- 
forms for our country also. The second 
point to which I wish to direct atten- 
tion is a quotation in which the right 
hon. Gentleman attributes to me these 
words— 

“Mr. Redmond is kind enough to tell us, 
through the medium of his speech to the Con- 
vention of Chicago—‘ I assert here to-day that 
the government of Ireland by England is an 
impossibility, and I believe it to be our duty to 
make it so.’ ”” 

That passage has been repeatedly quoted 
in this House before, oad what I have 
to say in reference to it is this. My 
words are accurately reported, and I am 
not inclined to recede, in the slightest 
degree, from them. All I wish to say 
is that it is not fair to quote that sen- 
tence apart from the context, and for 
this reason—that the context shows that 
the government of Ireland by England 
referred to was that centralized and 
bureaucratic government of Dublin 
Castle which we have heard from a high 
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authority is as bad as the Russian 
government of Poland. The third pas- 
sage which I propose to read from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman is 
the one to which I attach most import- 
ance. I do not propose to detain the 
House much longer, and I am grateful 
for the fair play which has been shown 
tome. The right hon. Gentleman said 
“He ”—that is myself—said— 

‘* Now what is the one great principle under- 
lying this movement ? It is the unqualified re- 
cognition of the distinct nationality of Ire- 
land.” 

And the right hon. Gentleman then 
says— 

** We are told sometimes that Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill would have been accepted, and was ac- 
cepted, by the Irish Party as a financial settle- 
ment of the Irish Question. That was not Mr. 
Redmond's opinion. That was not Mr. Red- 
mond's statement to the Convention of Chi- 
cago. . . . ‘The principle,’ says Mr. Red- 
mond, ‘ at the back of this movement to-day is 
the same principle which formed the soul of 
other Irish movements in the last rebellion 
against the rule of the strangers. It is the 
principle which Rob O'Neil vindicated on the 
banks of the Blackwater, which inspired Wolfe 
Tone, and for which Fitzgerald and Emmett 
sacrificed their lives.’ ” 


The right hon. Gentleman goes on— 


‘*That principle may be good or bad; I am 
not arguing that part of the question at this 
moment. But what I want to call your attention 
to is that the object of the Irish Party is to 
maintain the principle for which Wolfe ‘Tone 
and Emmett sacrificed their lives — that is, the 
principle of the independence of Ireland, the 
entire separation between the two countries.” 
Now my complaint, Mr. Speaker, is that 
the right hon. Gentleman—I do not 
know whether I shall be justified in say- 
ing suppressed—but, at any rate, he not 
only did not give the next sentence, but 
he omitted the concluding portion of the 
sentence which he read. I will ask the 
permission of the House to conclude the 
quotation, which is as follows :— 

“But, consistently with that principle, we 
believe that it is possible to bring about a 
settlement honourable to Ireland and England 
alike, whereby the wrongs and miseries of the 

ast may be forgotten, whereby the chapter of 
English wrong and Irish resistance may be 
closed, and whereby a future of freedom and 
of unity between the two nations may be 
inaugurated. Such a settlement we believe 
was offered to us by Mr. Gladstone.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have nothing more to 
say. These quotations have been re- 
peatedly made both in this House and 
outside of it; but I have never had 
what I was able to regard as a {fitting 


Mr. J. E. Redmond 
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opportunity of explaining and correcting 
them. Having done so now, I nope 
that in future hon. and right hon. Mem- 
bers will at least take the trouble to 
read the speeches which they quote, 
Sir, I thank the House for the indul- 
gence which it has accorded to me. 





SITTINGS AND ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 

Could the First Lord of the Treasury 

throw any light upon the floating report 

respecting a holiday next week; and 
would he be kind enough to consider 
whether it would not be more generally 
agreeable to go on with the current 

Business next week, and to take a clear 

holiday at Whitsuntide of a fortnight or 

three weeks ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W.H. Sutra) 
(Strand, Westminster): I have cer- 
tainly no intention of proposing an ad- 
journment of the House next week. I 
think it would be for the convenience of 
the House that we should go on with 
the current Business, and not take the 
holidays until we have got through with 
the work in hand. 

In reply to Mr. Ravciirre Cooke 
(Newington, W.), 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Siri) (Strand, Westminster), said : It 
is not proposed to interfere with the 
ordinary course of Business on Tuesday 
and Wednesday next, but to go on with 
the Motions on the Paper. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT. 

In reply to Mr. Sypnzy Buxtor 
(Tower Hamlets, Poplar), 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) (Strand, 
Westminster), said, he hoped that the 
Budget would be taken on Thursday 
next. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—» —— 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Bmu 217.) 

(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING. 

ADJOURNED DEBATE. [FIFTH NIGHT. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
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Question (5th April], ‘That the Bill be 
now read a second time.” 

And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House, being of opinion that the Bill, if 
it should become Law, will tend to increase 
disorder in Ireland, and to endanger the Union 
between that Country and the other parts of 
the Empire, declines to proceed further with 
the said Bill,’’—(Sir Bernhard Samuelson,) 
—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. BAGGALLAY (Lambeth, Brix- 
ton): Mr. Speaker, at the commencement 
of the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Sir Henry Holland), he made a state- 
ment which was received with great 
satisfaction by hon. Members on this 
side of the House—namely, that Her 
Majesty’s Government have made no 
change in their view of this question, 
and there is not at this moment the 
shadow of a difference in their mind 
and opinion with regard to the necessity 
of pushing forward this measure with 
all reasonable despatch. Not only 
was that statement received with satis- 
faction by hon. Members on this side 
of the House, but I believe that it 
will be received with satisfaction when 
it becomes known throughout the coun- 
try. Perhaps it was an unnecessary 
statement to make as far as we are con- 
cerned; but there are others in the 
country who listen to what is said by 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House, and very often to statements of 
athreatening character. Let me allude 
particularly to some observations which 
were made in this House only yesterday 
afternoon. The hon. Member for 
Gateshead (Mr. W. H. James) referred 
to the debates which took place on the 
first reading of this Bill. and he told us 
that, bearing in mind that the first 
rule of Procedure ocupied five or six 
weeks, it was impossible to say how 
long the discussion of the 20 clauses of 
the Bill would take in Committee. Sir, 
I see no reason why, if hon. Members on 
the other side of the House will treat 
the matter fairly and honestly, and from 
a due sense of the responsibility which 
isattached to them, there should be any 
delay in considering the clauses of the 
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measure and in finally passing the Bill. 
Of course, I am aware that it is always 
possible for a Party to use every avail- 
able means for obstructing the passing 
of a Bill by employing the rules and 
Forms of this House for that purpose. 
I think, however, that hon. Members 
opposite would be very foolish if they 
attempted to put in force the very un- 
necessary threat which the hon. Member 
for Gateshead has made use of in this 
early stage of the proceedings. It 
certainly looks as if he were prepared 
personally to support some such course 
if it be inaugurated by hon. Members 
sitting below the Gangway on the other 
side. The hon. Member also told us 
that the course which the Government 
have determined upon taking is a peril- 
ous one and full of danger. We do not 
disguise from ourselves the fact that 
our position is a difficult one. We do 
not disguise from ourselves that any 
resort to coercive measures in dealing 
with a neighbouring country is a peril- 
ous and highly dangerous course; but 
that makes it all the more important 
that we on this side of the House should 
be firm in our resolution, and that the 
Government who lead us should let the 
country know that they have decided 
upon the policy which they intend to 
pursue, and that they will pursue it and 
carry it through to the best of their 
ability. Now, Sir, this Bill has been 
denounced in all parts of the country. 
In particular it was denounced, and not 
in very choice language, in Hyde Park 
on Monday last. I imagine that no 
Bill has ever been brought into this 
House which has received so many 
adjectives as this unfortunate measure 
for the Amendment of the Criminal Law 
in Ireland. The hon. Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton) calledit ‘ brutal” 
and “infamous;”’’ another gentleman, 
whois not a Member of this House— 
Dr. O’Connor—called it ‘‘a swindle,” 
and its supporters “‘swindlers.”” Those 
expressions, however, were very mode- 
rate compared with those which have 
been used by others. The hon. 
Member for East Edinburgh (Mr. 
Wallace) was also moderate, but he 
was more voluminous. He called the 
Bill ‘‘tyrannical, cruel, needless, revo- 
lutionary, anti-English and anti-Scotch.”’ 
Of course, Sir, such epithets are very 
easily strung together, and their utter- 
ance from a platform is an extremely 
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simple matter— especially in Hyde 
Park. We have, however, to understand 
what they mean, and to receive our 
acceptation they must be supported 
by arguments which commend them- 
selves to hon. Members in this House. 
I see the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) in his place. I am 
glad to see him back again after his 
short holiday—a holiday which I was 
sorry to see that he himself cut short 
by unnecessarily making his appear- 
ance upon a waggon in Hyde Park. 
May I be allowed to tell him that I was 
in Hyde Park also, although I was not 
ina waggon. I am prepared to admit 
that the crowd assembled there was 
orderly. It has been asserted that there 
were a great many rowdies present. No 
doubt, there were; but for a Bank Holi- 
day, and for Hyde Park on a fine day, 
I think the congregation assembled there 
was fairly respectable. But, Sir, what 
did they go there for? A great many 
were out for a holiday, but I believe 
that a very large number went there in 
order to see the Leader of the Liberal 
Party, or, rather, the real Leader of the 
Radical Party. I was myself asked 
overand overagain—‘‘Where’s Labby?”’ 
And there can be no doubt that the 
point of attraction on Monday was the 
platform at which the hon. Member for 
Northampton presided. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton was, perhaps, not 
so moderate in the language he used in 
regard to this Bill. He told his audience 
that the policy of the Government was 
like the ruffianism of Bill Sykes; and he 
added that if the Bill ever became law 
he hoped Irishmen would resist it. [Mr. 
LazsovucHerE: Hear, hear!] I do not 
know whether the hon. Member is pre- 
—_ to repeat those words in the 

ouse ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Most unquestionably I repeat them. 

Mr. BAGGALLAY: Then I am very 
sorry to hear it. I think that the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
ampton was one of the first to de- 
nounce the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) when he made use of strong 
language at Belfast, yet the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton now deems it con- 
sistent with his position as a Member of 
Parliament, and the real Leader of the 
Radical Party, to tell Irishmen that if 
this Bill is passed and become the law 
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of the land it is the duty of the Irish 
people to break it. I am very so 
that that should be « doctrine taught by 
any hon. Member, either in this House 
or out of it, and I think it is high time 
that the Bill should be passed. I am of 
opinion that the course taken by the 
hon. Member proves only too con- 
clusively the absolute necessity of put- 
ting greater powers in the hands of the 
Executive, in order to enable them to 
enforce the law in these cases. Other 
hon. Members have used language with 
regard to the Bill quite as strong. They 
have called it insulting and un-Constitu- 
tional, and one point which has been 
specially urged against it is that it is 
more stringent than any other Bill that 
was ever passed. Now, Sir, I beg to 
deny that assertion most emphatically, 
There is not a single clause in the Bill 
which has not appeared in some previous 
Bill. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” ] Yes; that 
is practically the case; and I would ask 
hon. Gentlemen to point out how this 
Bill is more stringent? It is certainly 
no more stringent than the Bill of 1882; 
and if hon. Members will refer back to 
Lord Grey’s Bill, which was passed into 
an Act of Parliament in 1833, they will 
find, to use the expression of the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), that 
this measure is as ‘“‘mild as milk” com- 
ared with the Bill of 1833. Lord Grey’s 
ill gave power to the Lord Lieutenant 
to prohibit any meeting whatever ; it is 
not proposed by this Bill to do anything 
of thesort. Under Lord Grey’s Bill courts 
martial might be appointed to try, not 
merely minor offences, but even the 
most serious offences ; such, fur,instance, 
as murder—a court martial consisting 
of nine, or, it might be, of seven 
officers, the only qualification being that 
the officers should be of the rank of 
captain, with a barrister of five years’ 
standing to assist them in their delibera- 
tions. A court martial so constituted 
could try a man for murder. Hon. 
Members opposite have spoken, in the 
course of this debate and also in the 
country, as if trial by jury had never 
been suspended before. Why, Sir, in that 
instance the deliberations of a court 
martial superseded trial by jury, and the 
court martial itself had power by the 
votes of a majority to sentence a man to 
transportation for life. But there were 
other clauses contained in that Bill. 
There was the Curfew Clause, which in a 
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proclaimed district required ali persons 
to be in their houses within one hour 
after sunset. There were other clauses 
which required householders to give a 
list of every male person in their houses, 
and, if necessary, to post up the list on 
the door, and if a magistrate, accom- 
panied by a police sergeant, chose to go 
round at any time, he had power to call 
upon these people to show themselves in 
order to prove that they were living 
there, and were then jin the house. All 
these stringent powers were contained 
in the Act of 1833, and they far ex- 
ceeded in their stringency any provision 
of the present Bill. Moreover, there was 
no appeal of any sort or kind, and, in 
addition, the Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended. Will any hon. Member say 
that, after considering the clauses and 
the provisions of the Act of Lord Grey, 
he is prepared to come to this House, 
and speak of the present measure as 
being the most cruel, the most unconsti- 
tutional, and the most stringent against 
Treland that was ever brought into the 
House of Commons? The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Wexford (Mr. J. E. Red- 
mond), who has to night for the first 
time explained, or rather amended, the 
speech he made at Chicago —— 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND ( Wexford, N.): 
No; this is not the first time. 

Mr. BAGGALLAY: The hon. Mem- 
ber, speaking the other night in this 
House, told us that Boycotting was the 
same in the autumn of 1885 as it is 
now. The hon. Member said practically 
that the state of the country is now just 
as it was then. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: I said, that 
in January, 1886, there were 900 persons 
Boycotted. That was whatI was allud- 
ing to. 

Mr. BAGGALLAY : I understood the 
hon. Member’s argument to be this, 
that there is no more ground for a Coer- 
cion Bill now than there was in 1885, 
and that, practically, Boycotting wasnot 
greater in the early part of the present 
year than it was in the autumn of 1885. 
His contention was that if we—the Con- 
servative Party—did not bring in a Bill 
for the amendment of the law, then, 
why should we do so now? I under- 
stood that to be his argument; but I 
maintain that the fact of the country 
being in no better position now is the 
very reason why, so far as Boycotting 
is concerned, we should amend the law. 
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Can the hon. Member say that it ig-a 
satisfactory thing that the Boycotting 
which existed in 1885 should exigt‘ 

and that we should not bring in # 

to amend the law and put alown 
these grave and serious offences ageast 
the laws of society? The point is fis, 


at that time the extension of the fran-— 


chise had then been given. The Elec- 
tions were coming on in the month of 
November, 1885. [Cheers.] Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite cheer. At that time we 
did not disguise the fact that it would 
have been an insult to the Irish people, 
at the moment when the Elections were 
coming on, to attempt to influence those 
Elections by proposing a Coercion Bill. 
We thought it was better to wait until 
an expression of opinion had been given 
throughout the country after the fran- 
chise had been extended and the Elec- 
tions had taken place. We left the 
people to the unfettered expression of 
their opinion at the polling booth. The 
Government stated then, as they state 
now, that they were anxious and willing 
if they could, to govern Ireland accord- 
ing to the ordinary law. We are 
anxious, at this moment, to govern Ire- 
land according to the ordinary law; but 
we find that it is impossible. In 1886 a 
great change took place. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), finding 
that he was not in the position which he 
had sought for of being independent of 
hon. Members from Ireland, took the 
course which is only too well known 
now, and which probably he himself 
regrets. The course he took was to 
secure to himself a majority in this 
House by an alliance with the Irish 
Party. He secured a majority for a few 
months until he brought in the Bill 
which ruined his Government, and led 
to another Election in July, 1886. The 
right hon. Gentleman broke up his Party 
when he looked below the Gangway for 
the Irish Members to helphim. Having 
broken up his Party they defeated him 
in this House. He then went to the 
country, and the country confirmed the 
verdict of the House, in July, 1886, and 
declared in favour of the Union. It is 
to maintain that Union that we are now 
here. The mandate we have received 
from the constituencies, is the mandate 
to maintain the Union of the Parliament 
of Great Britain and Ireland. That is 
the mandate which we have, and I 
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maintain that we violate no Election 
pledges in supporting this Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne(Mr. John Morley) 
has recently been in the south of Lon- 
don; but the only South of London Mem- 
ber who appeared on his platform was, I 
think, the hon. Gentleman who occupied 
the chair. There are a great number of 
other Members for South London, but 
they were not there. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not find much company 
on that occasion from the Metropolitan 
Members, but the right hon. Gentleman, 
although he knew perfectly well that 
there are South London Members sitting 
on this side of the House, and although 
he took occasion to call attention to the 
fact that the Metropolitan Members do 
not act up to the pledges they had made 
to their constituencies, did not allude to 
any of us or to any South London 
Representative. I am not here to speak 
on behalf of the South London Mem- 
bers generally, I can only speak for 
myself. I made no pledge to the consti- 
tuents 1 have the honour to represent 
which I am not ready to support in this 
House. In voting for this Bill, I main- 
tain, emphatically, that I am carrying 
out the pledges which I gave during the 
Election, and which I know many hon. 
Gentleman sitting near me also gave 
upon their different platforms. In my 
Election address I stated, and perhaps I 
may be allowed to quote the words I 
used— 

““ We must give justice to Ireland. It is our 
duty to govern her as we govern ourselves ; to 
pass good and just laws, and to take care that 
such laws are enforced.’’ 

An hon. Memper: Read on.| I 

ave not got the rest of the address by 
me; but the hon. Gentleman can read 
on for himself. I am not afraid of any- 
thing that follows. I think I went on 
to say that I looked forward to great 
improvements in the Local Government 
system. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Why 
should they need it? 

Mr. BAGGALLAY: But what I 
maintain is that we have first of all to 
enforce the law, and that is the sole 
proposal of the present Bill. We hope 
that it will be effectual for that purpose. 
If I did not entertain that hope I should 
not vote for the Bill. I should not vote 
for it if I did not feel satisfied—that if 
it is carried, and if it is resolutely and 
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firmly enforced, it will, in conjunction 
with the remedial measures which the 
Government have already brought in, 
and which will come before this House 
in due course of time—I would not vote 
for it unless I felt satisfied that we are 
doing our best, and I believe we shall 
be successful in so doing, to restore 
peace, order, and happiness to Ireland, 
Now, Sir, a consideration I wish to put 
before the House with regard to the case 
for the Bill is—that, in the first place, the 
Governmenthave before them the Report 
of their own Royal Commission, and the 
Report of that Royal Commission is 
founded upon nosmall amountof evidence, 
The Royal Commissioners examined—I 
do not know how many witnesses in all— 
but they examined 170 tenant farmers, 
and I believe that no pains were spared 
to get really at the bottom of the Land 
Question, and the causes which affect 
the happiness and the prosperity of Ire- 
land. The words in which the Royal 
Commissioners reported upon Boycot- 
ting have already been read to the 
House ; but no words could be stronger 
or more emphatic than the language 
employed by those who have thoroughly 
investigated the question. I maintain 
that Her Majesty’s Government are en- 
titled, on that Report alone, to say that 
the evil requires some immediate action 
on their part in order that the influence 
of the Executive may be strengthened. 
I will not deal further with the Report of 
the Royal Commission which has already 
been frequently quoted; but I will passon 
to the statistics of crime. Returns have 
been recently placed in our hands, and 
from those Returns I find that agrarian 
outrages, taking the two provinces with 
which we are practically dealing— 
namely, the provinces of Munster and 
Connaught, are as follows:—In Munster 
in 1884, there were 429 agrarian out- 
rages, and in 1886 they rose to 631, or 
nearly 50 per cent. In Connaught the 
agrarian outrages in 1884 were 117, and 
in 1886 they increased to 223, or very 
nearly 100 per cent. But, Sir, the 
most remarkable fact in regard to these 
statistics is this—although the increase 
in the number of offences was, in the 
one case, 50 per cent, and in the other 
100 per cent, the proportion of persons 
brought to justice to the number of 
cases reported was exceedingly small. 
In Munster, out of 631 cases, there were 
only 18 convictions. In 536 cases no 
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one at all was brought to trial. Amongst 
the cases I find that there were six 
murders with only one conviction, while 
in three cases of murder nobody what- 
ever was brought to trial. There were 
16 cases of firing at the person, and only 
one conviction ; there were 70 cases of 
incendiary fires, and not a single person 
was brought to trial; there were 45 
eases of maiming cattle, but no one 
was convicted, and only one person was 
brought to trial; there were 67 cases of 
injury to property, six were brought to 
trial, and one convicted. In Connaught 
the figures were very similar. Last 
night the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Clitheroe (Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth) quoted some statistics in 
reference to the Irish prisons, and he 
told us that crime must be going down 
in Ireland, because there are so few 
convicted prisoners to be found in those 
prisons. Why, Sir, that is our case ; 
it is because the prisons are so empty— 
not that we wish to fill them—but be- 
cause the people who deserve to be there 
are not there, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have introduced this Bill. 
[ Jronical cheers. | Hon. Members who de- 
risively cheer that remark are probably 
glad to hear that among these murders, 
these outrages upon cattle, this firing at 
persons—the large number of persons 
who have been guilty of such offences 
should still remain at large, not only 
unconvicted and unpunished, but even 
without having been brought to trial. 
I can only understand the derisive cheer 
of hon. Members opposite in that way ; 
otherwise, why do they cheer at all ? 
We have to deal now with the position 
of affairs which arises from this un- 
detected crime. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, on 
the 28th of January, 1881, in bringing 
in one of his numerous Bills for the 
prevention of crime, used these words— 

“But we have never said that the amount of 
this crime, taken by itself, was the basis of 
our propositions. . . . You must consider the 
amount of crime in conjunction with its source, 
with its character. . . . What we have founded 
ourselves upon has been, above all things, the 
failure of the administration of justice. It is 
the administration of justice which constitutes 
the safety of the individual, and which is the 
true guarantee both of rights and liberties.’’— 
(3 Hansard, [257] 1,697.) 


Sir, that is the position we now take up— 
namely, that although it is true that 
there is an increasing amount of crime, 
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still that fact might not alone justify a 
great and stringent measure. What we 
say is, that we find an immense amount 
of undetected crime, and we find, also, 
that the administration of justice has 
failed. In the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman we find, above all things, 
that there has been a failure in the ad- 
ministration of justice, and that it is the 
administration of justice which consti- 
tutes the safety of the individual, and 
which is the true guarantee both of 
rights and liberties. But, Sir, there is a 
further point to which I desire to call 
the attention of the House, and it is this 
—the statements which have been made 
in this House with regard to the National 
League. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), in the course of the able speech 
he made when he introduced this Bill, 
alluded to the National League, and 
said that Irishmen were Boycotted for 
not joining it. The Secretary of the 
National League, the hon. Member for 
the Harbour Division of Dublin (Mr. T. 
C. Harrington), at once jumped up in 
his place and challenged the right hon. 
Gentleman to name a single instance in 
which the National League had Boy- 
cotted anybody for not joining it. That 
challenge was subsequently taken up 
by the hon. Member for Cork himself. 
Speaking either that night, or shortly 
afterwards, the hon. Member for Cork 
said— 

“ The Chief Secretary was challenged on the 
spot to give a single instance of pressure being 
brought to bear on anybody to join the Na- 
tional League throughout the whole of Ireland, 
but he could not do so. If any such case had 
occurred that branch would have been dissolved 
on the spot.” 


Sir, since that statement was made I 
have had an opportunity of seeing a large 
number of paragraphs in newspapers 
published by the National League in 
Ireland. Those newspaper paragraphs 
deal with instances of Boycotting on the 
part of the National League, and I am 
in a position to give hon. Members op- 
posite plenty of quotations in reference 
to cases in which branches of the Na- 
tional League have passed resolutions 
which amount to Boycotting, and even 
worse. I propose to read to the House 
one or two quotations which entirely 
support the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. The Mullinavat Branch of the 
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National League, at a meeting held on 
the 9th of January last, and presided 
over by the Rev. P. Meany, passed this 
resolution— 

***¢ He who is not with me is against me.’ 
Applying this test to our organization, we are 
forced to believe that every man who stands 
aloof, and assists not morally and materially 
the National League, is an enemy of that Asso- 
ciation. ‘Go mark him well.’ By the first of 
next month a list of the members will be printed 
and published for the information of every per- 
son interested. If it be not too much, we invite 
the attention of merchants and shopkeepers gene- 
rally to the list.”’ 


Let me give another quotation, which 
relates to the Birr branch— 

“ There are a few who have not yet joined 
the ranks of the League, but who are expected 
to do so on or before Sunday next. There is 
now no time for the apathetic. The man who 
hangs fire this year in in secret alliance with 
the people’s enemies, and the people will know 
how to deal with him when their ranks are closed 
in.” 

I do not know if hon. Members opposite 
are prepared to say that that is not Boy- 


cotting or inciting to Boycott? [Cries of 


*“No!”] Itis not? Allow me then to 
give another. 

An hon. Memser: Those two cases 
were read yesterday. 


Mr. BAGGALLAY: I have no wish 
to read anything which has been read 
already. I prefer to read others; and I 
assure hon. Members opposite that I 
have plenty more. Here is one— 

“ Persons not joining before the 15th proximo, 
will have the questionable honour of seeing their 
names in print and posted up in conspicuous 
places throughout this, and neighbouring 
districts.” 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid.): 
What branch was that ? 

Mr. BAGGALLAY : Sligo. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: In what part of 
Sligo ? 

Mr. BAGGALLAY: At Bunninaddin 
on Sunday, March the 6th, 1887, ata 
meeting presided over by the Very Rev. 
Canon Stenson. I have read the pas- 
sage from Zhe Sligo Champion of March 
the 12th, this year. I have another here 
from the Ardee Branch— 

‘* That the Secretary be instructed te prepare a 
list of those farmers, traders, and shopkeepers 
who have, and who have not, joined the branch ; 
the letter to be hung up in the League office, 
and the former to be placarded through the 
neighbourhood.” 

Is that Boycotting? [Cries of ‘* No! ’’] 
It is not? Then here is another from 
Aughamore in the County of Mayo— 
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“ Resolved—‘ That all subscriptions to this 

branch be paid in before Sunday, March the 6th, 
as no cards of membership will be supplied to 
any person afterthat date: That we approve 
of and adopt the resolution put forward by the 
Bekan branch—namely, That no tradesman 
work for any person not producing his card of 
membership. ’”’ 
What does that mean? Unlessa man 
can show that he is a member of the 
League he is not to be dealt with, or to 
have any work done for him. Is that 
Boycotting or not? The next one I 
take from a leading article in Zhe Siigo 
Champion. Perhaps hon. Members will 
say that the National League is not 
responsible for any leading article, but 
this is what the writer says— 

“In Achonry, on Sunday last, printed notices 

were posted up at Chapel and at other places 
throughout the parish, setting forth the names 
of those who in the past year refused to join the 
local branch of the Irish National League. 
Great excitement prevailed when some of the 
shoneens saw their names in the black list. Two 
individuals in particular, one of whom is known 
as ‘Little Mark,’ made themselves conspicuous 
by their eagerness to become members for the 
ensuing year, and thereby secure themselves 
from a similar exposure in future. They made 
the best of their way to the League Rooms, 
handed in their subscriptions, and retired. 
They were, however, not a little surprised later 
on to learn that their money had been refused, 
and that before it is accepted an apology for past 
apathy must be made. Wecommend the action 
of the Achonry branch to the people of Tubber- 
curry and the neighbouring parishes.”’ 
There is another class of Boycotting 
which I should like to allude to—Boy- 
ecotting for a different purpose. I do 
not know what the ‘‘ Pay the Members 
Fund” is. Does it refer to Members of 
Parliament ? 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: It is Parlia- 
mentary expenses. 

Mr. BAGGALLAY: The New Ross 
Standard of February the 6th, says— 

‘*The collection for the ‘Pay the Members 
Fund’ will be made at the Chapel gates, on 
Sunday, February the 20th, at ths rate of 1d. in 
the pound on the valuation—exactly half of 
what was given last year.’’ 


In point of fact, the National Land 
League are actually rating persons on 
their valuation for the purpose of pay- 
ing Members of Parliament. 

An Hon. Memser: No; it is a fund 
to pay election expenses. 

Mr. BAGGALLAY : If the subscrip- 
tion is not paid, are those who refrain 
from paying to continue members of 
the National League, or are they to be 
put on a list and be posted on the chapel 
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doors, and are the people around to be 

told that these persons are Boycotted, 
and that tradespeople and shopkeepers 
are not to deal with them? There 
seems to have been another collection 
made, according to The Sligo Champion, 
towards another fund. At a meeting at 
Gurteen, held on Sunday, the 27th of 
February last, with the Very Rev. Canon 
O’Donohoe in the chair, it was— 


“ Resolved—‘ That a collection for the de- 
fence of Messrs. Dillon, 0’ Brien, &c., be made, 
during the ensuing week, in this locality, and 
that not less than 6¢. be accepted from any per- 
son. Anyone not subscribing will be considered 
not in sympathy with the branch.’ ” 


Are hon. Members still prepared to sup- 
port what the Secretary of the National 
League asserted when he got up and 
interrupted the Chief Secretary, and 
declared, in this House, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman would give him a 
case he would prove that it was not 
true ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman allow me to point out to him that 
he has not yet given a solitary instance 
of any case of Boycotting that resulted 
from these publications ? 

Mr. BAGGALLAY: The hon. Mem- 
ber seems to think that we are as simple 
as the Irish people. What isthe mean- 
ing of a resolution passed declaring that 
those who have not done a particular 
thing will have their names posted up 
at the church doors? What is that 
done for? Why are the names to be 
postedup? Why is a resolution passed 
that tradespeople and shopkeepers are 
not to deal with certain individuals? 
If the hon. Member remains in any 
state of doubt I will give him another 
case, which I take from The Carlow 
Nationalist of February 26th— 

‘‘At Newbridge, the chairman said a man 
named John Barnes had just apologised for 
doing some work—[{A Voice: Dirty work]—for 
some objectionable parties. The man had a 
family, and was only earning 1s,10d. a-day,when 
he was tempted with 7s. 6d. a-day, which he had 
not strength enough to resist. However, he 
now apologised, and sought re-admission to their 
ranks and favour. It was decided to re-admit 
him to membership, and the meeting adjourned,” 


I contend that that quotation proves my 
case up to the hilt. It shows that per- 
sons who have been Boycotted have been 
compelled to pay high prices in order to 
induce persons to work for them; and 
in this case, when a man with a large 
family, earning only 1s. 10d. a-day, was 
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| tempted by the offer of 7s. 6d. a-day to 
pa for a person who had been Boy- 
cotted by the National League, a resolu- 
tion was passed directing him to appear 
| before the League, to apologize and to 
| ask for the favour of the League in 
‘future. Do hon. Members opposite still 
'deny that Boycotting has not been 
carried out by the National League ? 

Mr. SEXTON : Yes; most certainly. 

Mr. BAGGALLAY: The hon. Mem- 
ber denies it still. Hereis another case 
which I take from The Leinster Leader 
of Saturday, February the 19th, at a 
meeting of the Killasmeestia and Knock- 
aroe Branch, presided over by Father 
Cabill— 

‘** Joseph Farrell came before the meeting to 

get the work of two years’ Boycotting erased 
off his shoulders. He explained his conduct, 
and apologised to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee. ‘The Committee are highly delighted at 
his restoration into the ranks of nationality, 
and considers it another victory for the old 
campaigning plan of Boycotting.”’ 
What does that mean? In so many 
words we are told that by Boycotting this 
unfortunate man for two years the 
League at length were able to achieve a 
victory over him. Does the hon. Mem- 
ber still deny that this branch, at any 
rate, Boycotted the man Farrell ? 

Mr. SEXTON: Surely, any branch 
has just as good a right to exclude a 
man from membership as a club in Pall 
Mall. 

An hon. Memzer: I should like to 
ask what is the course taken by the 
Primrose League ? 


Mr. BAGGALLAY : I will not trouble 
the House with any further quotations. 
I have only read these passages in order 
to prove what the real character of the 
National League is. Be it remembered 
that that League is supported by an 
executive, including many hon. Members 
who sit below the Gangway in this 
House. They know perfectly well that 
these things are going on, andI believe 
that the passages I have read prove the 
offence of Boycotting up to the hilt. 
With regard to the Bill now before the 
House, I contend that it has been grossly 
misrepresented. The object of the Bill 
is simply to strengthen the law and not 
to create new offences. If itdid I should 
not be prepared to supportit. The Go- 
vernment have no desire to interfere 
with public meetings legally held, nor to 
interfere with the Press properly carried 
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on. The object of the Bill is to enforce 
the law as it now exists. Noone under 
the Bill will be prohibited from doing 
anything which he may now legally do 
either in England or Scotland. Many 
hon. Members complain—and I admit 
that it is a fair argument to use—of the 
provision of the Bill which takes away trial 
by jury; but I would remind the House 
thattrial by juryisonly taken away under 
exceptional circumstances. As was ably 
pointed out by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Scotland (Mr. 
J. P. B. Robertson) last night, trial by 
jury has been proved for many genera- 
tions, and many hundreds of years, to 
be the best mode of trying questions of 
fact; but when we find that trial by 
jury has failed—that it is impossible to 
obtain verdicts in cases where the evi- 
dence is conclusive, because the jurors 
are afraid to do their duty when they 
get into the jury-box—then I think we 
are entitled to support the Bill which 
has been brought in by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. Trial by jury has been done away 
with before in exceptional cases, and 
there is no reason why it should not be 
done away with now if the necessity is 
proved. I submit to the House that the 
necessity has been proved, and that thereis 
ample evidence, not only from the report of 
the Royal Commission, from the charges 
of the Judges, from the resolutions of 
the Grand Juries in answer to those 
charges, from the statistics of crime, and 
from the evidence which has been abun- 
dantly taken in Ireland with regard to 
the conduct of the National League—I 
say that there is ample evidence to estab- 
lish that case for this Bill, and that it is 
the duty of the Government to press it 
forward, and when it shall have been 
passed to put itin foree. With regard 
to hon. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, the policy of the Irish Mem- 
bers is to oppose everything and every- 
body until they get separation. The 
»olicy of the Radicals, or some of them, 
is to support anything and anybody who 
will help to bring them back into Office ; 
but the policy of this side of the House 
arises out of the mandate we have re- 
ceived, and the pledges we have made, 
to see that justice is done to Ireland 
as well as to ourselves, and above all to 
see that we maintain the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, giving the 
Irish people just and good laws, but re- 
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solutely insisting on the enforcement of 
those laws by the Executive Government 
of the country. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 
8.): The hon. and learned Member for 
the Brixton Division of Lambeth (Mr, 
Baggallay) has chiefly devoted his re- 
marks to Boycotting ; but he has failed 
to tell us how this improper and wicked 
practice can be dealt with by the Bill 
before the House. Lord Salisbury has 
said it is too subtle in its nature to be 
reached by any form of law. I concur 
in that opinion, and regret it, because 
Boycotting, whether practised by the 
National League or the Primrose League, 
is a dastardly weapon to use in political 
warfare. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man then went on to allude to other 
Crimes Bills in order to carry out the 
tu quogue argument which has so often 
been used. He referred especially to 
the Crimes Act of 1833, which included 
martial law. That was of a very serious 
character ; but the amount of crime was 
enormous, amounting to 9,003 cases. If 
I recollect rightly, the clauses autho- 
rizing courts-martial were not brought 
into operation. The hon. and learned 
Member coincides with the Government 
in contending that there is no difference 
in the conditions under which this 
Crimes Bill has been brought in and ia 
those of similar Acts which have pre- 
ceded it, and in some of which the 
Liberal Governments took the initiative. 
There is, at least, this one great dif- 
ference—that Crimes Acts formerly were 
introduced in years when crime was at a 
maximum; and that, on the present 
occasion, this Bill was introduced when 
crime in Ireland was at a minimum. 
The Coercion Bill of 1871 was passed 
when criminal convictions amounted to 
2,565 annually ; that of 1873 when they 
were 2,542; that of 188i when they 
were 2,698; but now, when this Bill is 
urged upon the House and the country, 
the last record of criminal convictions is 
only 1,573. It is an essential difference 
that, whereas former Coercive Acts were 
intended to meet a sudden and alarming 
outburst of crime, this Bill is to deal 
with a state of crime the lowest on 
record since the year 1871, with the 
single exception of 1878. But this is 
not the only difference between the con- 
ditions under which former Bills were 
introduced. Parliament has deliberately 
consulted the people of Ireland by an 
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enlargement of the franchise, and the 
Constitutional answer of 85 per cent of 
the constituencies in Ireland is that you 
cannot govern Ireland by Coercive Acts. 
This makes a vast difference in the 
situation, and I refer to it chiefly with 
the view of reminding the Conservative 
Party in this House of the wise words 
of their former Leader, the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), in a speech of the 
3rd January, 1885— 

“You have declared that the Irish people 
are perfectly capable of exercising the highest 
rights and privileges of citizenship, while the 
renewal of a Crimes Act would declare that the 
Irish people are perfectly incapable of the 
lowest and most ordinary duties of citizenship. 

. All I can say is, that if such an inco- 
herent, such a ridiculous combination of Acts, 
can be called a policy, then, thank God, the 
Conservatives have no policy.” 

The noble Lord, however, in a recent 
speech at Paddington, gets over this 
well-expressed opinion by saying that 
this is not a Coercion Bill, but only a 
Bill ** to carry on the elementary—what 
I call the alphabetical duties—of go- 
vernment.” In 1885 the noble Lord 
thought that ordinary law—and that is 
pretty strong in Ireland— was quite 
sufficient for the alphabetical duties of 
government; but now he seeks for a 
much sharper rod to teach the enfran- 
chised Irish people the alphabet of law 
and order. The noble Lord was not so 
happy as usual in the reasons for his 
changed opinions. My right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) has provided the Conserva- 
tives with a better euphemistic name 
for this offensive Bill, when he called it 
‘‘an emancipating Bill.” To his logical 
mind, a Crimes Bill requires a large 
amount of crime for its justification, and 
as this does not exist in abnormal 
amount, he feels bound to give the 
Bill some other name. But as several 
clauses of the Bill forge new fetters in 
restraint of liberty, we prefer, on this 
side of the House, to consider and deal 
with it as a Coercion Bill. My right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. A. J. Balfour) is too candid 
and outspoken to call his Bill by any 
other name than a Bill for the repression 
ofcrime. His case is that ordinary law 
is not sufficient to deal with crime in 
Ireland. He does not demand, as on 
former occasions, for temporary powers 
to suppress temporary crime; but he 
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asks us to believe that Ireland is so per- 
manently and hopelessly lawless that 
you must give to the Government of that 
country exceptional and permanent sup- 
pressive laws. Well, that is an indict- 
ment of a nation to which you have but 
lately given the franchise of a free people. 
Burke said that no man had ever been 
so clever as to draw an indictment 
against a whole nation, and with all my 
respect for the abilities of my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary, he has 
not succeeded where others have failed. 
His indictment against Ireland in favour 
of permanent coercion law is an indict- 
ment by anecdote of special cases of 
crime. Very wisely he said that he 
would not rest his case on statistics, 
which the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General (Sir Edward Clarke) described 
as ‘‘mere unintelligible details.” But 
let me recommend to the attention of 
the House, not a detailed statement of 
crime in Ireland, but a general plain 
account of it in the last published Report 
of the Judicial Statistics, issued on the 
authority of the Government. It is very 
short but very instructive. It will be 
found at page 15— 

‘*The improvement as regards the most 
serious offences (those not determined sum- 
marily), noted in the Keports for the last five 
years, has been more than maintained, the 
number of offences coming under this category 
not amounting to 60 per cent of the eorrespond- 
ing number for the year ending 1881, since 
which year there has been an uninterrupted 
decline.” 

This is not an “ unintelligible detail,” 
neither is it one to state that so far from 
Ireland being hopelessly lawless, that a 
single generation, from 1855 to 1885, 
has been sufficient to reduce the convicts 
in the prisons in Ireland by 80 per cent. 
These facts do not show a lawless popu- 
lation, and, certainly, the continuous 
progress in the lessening of crime for a 
whole generation, cannot be attributed 
to the sporadic action of the League. 
All this may be, and is true in regard to 
crime in Ireland, nevertheless it may be 
so rampant as compared with other parts 
of the United Kingdom that exceptional 
coercive laws may be justified for Ire- 
land which would not be tolerated in 
Great Britain. Ihave beside me com- 
plete Returns of convicted crimes for the 
whole of the United Kingdom since 1871 ; 
but I will only state the relative position 
of crime in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land for 1885. In that year, which is a 
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fair sample of the whole—Ireland had 
38 per cent less convicted crimes than 
England, and 47 per cent less than law- 
abiding Scotland. |An hon. Memsrr: 
Juries will not convict!] Of course, 
I expected that interruption. It is 
quite true that comparisons between 
Great Britain and Ireland are not con- 
clusive, if, in the latter, there is a large 
amount of undetected crime or a small 
proportion of convictions to indictable 
offences. No doubt, there is much un- 
detected crime in Ireland owing to two 
causes : the inefficiency of an armed Con- 
stabulary as a detective police, and the 
indisposition of the people to give infor- 
mation in regard to agrarian crime. The 
Ist clause of the Bill deals with the 
latter difficulty, and appears to me to be 
a useful addition to existing law. The 
difficulties of securing convictions from 
juries are certainly serious obstacles to 
the maintenance of law andorder. Even 
in cases of revolting crimes, the juries 
have sometimes refused to convict. If 
this state of things existed to any large 
extent, I admit that there would be 
a strong argument for the amendment 
of the criminal law. But to what ex- 
tent does this failure of justice occur ? 
To a very trifling extent as compared 
with crime generally. In Great Britain, 
the convictions for indictable offences 
are 77 per cent; in Ireland they are 73 
per cent. It is not many years since 
the convictions of Great Britain were 
only 68 per cent; but they have gradu- 
ally risen, and, even now, Ireland only 
lags 4 per cent behind the highest point 
which we have attained in this country. 
There is nothing in this difference of a 
magnitude to justify Parliament to alter 
the whole jury system, and to deport 
criminals from Ireland to England. I 
have used the statistics of crime which 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland declined 
to use, and I contend that they give no 
support to his indictment, that Ireland 
is so permanently and hopelessly lawless 
that you are bound to pass permanent 
coercive laws. As it is impossible to 
quote the crime of Ireland as a whole in 
justification of any exceptional measures, 
the Government fall back on one single 
section of crime, and base their justifi- 
cation on agrarian outrages, the outcome 
of bad agrarian laws. The right hon. 
and learned Attorney General for Ire- 
jJand (Mr. Holmes) even limited this 
charge, and said that he applied the ac- 
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cusation to only a few parts of Ireland, 
and he instanced the County of Kerry 
as a justification for the Bill. Kerry is 
unhappily a county with many agrarian 
outrages ; but it affords no justification 
whatever for the Bill introduced early 
this year; because, in the half-year 
ending 31st December, 1886, there were 
75 outrages; whereas in the half-year 
of 1885, when the Government thought 
coercion unnecessary, Kerry had 120 
outrages, or nearly double the number. 
The right hon, and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary has a stronger case 
when he tells us that in the first quarter 
of this year, agrarian outrages all over 
Ireland showed a marked increase. That 
is a very unhappy outcome of the action 
of a resolute Government. The Liberal 
Government holding out the hand of 
conciliation to Ireland, left the Conserva- 
tive Government with a rapidly declining 
calendar of agrarian outrage. In the 
last quarter of the year, there was not 
one case of murder or manslaughter ; 
and of all kinds of agrarian outrages 
there were only 94 cases, excluding 
threatening letters. Now, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman tells us 
that in a single quarter agrarian out- 
rages have increased more than 80 per 
cent. If that be true, should it produce 
no misgivings in the mind of the Irish 
Government? Instead of a message of 
peace, you have sent one of defiance to 
Ireland by the measure of coercion, and 
the result is a very melancholy one; but 
it is not a justification for coercion. If 
the threat of coercion manufactures 
crime, it is far better to depend upon 
the conciliation which extinguishes it. 
The state of crime in Ireland is not, 
then, the justification, and perhaps not 
even the motive for this Bill. What is, 
then, the motive of the Government in 
introducing it? That was sxplained to 
us some nights since, in the clear lan- 

uage of the hon. and learned Solicitor 

eneral for England. As usual with 
the hon. and learned Member, his lan- 
guage is lucid and unmistakeable. I 
urge the House to listen to his explana- 
tion. He was speaking of the influences 
exercised by the National League, and 
proceeded to say— 

‘* Those influences are using the undoubtedly 
real sufferings and troubles of the Irish people 
as an excuse for agitation, and as a weapon 
with which they may obtain their own ends; 
and it is with those influences that the Govern- 
ment are endeavouring to cope by means of this 
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Bill. [Cheers and eounter cheers.}] I am very 
glad that the definition of the issue which is 
raised between us is accepted by both sides of 
the House.” 

That, then, is the main motive of the 
Bill. The Government must accept this 
simple issue, because it was reiterated 
only yesterday by my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Sir Henry Holland) in equally clear 
language. He said— 

‘‘ The Government announced clearly at the 
General Election that they felt it their duty to 
suppress the National League and to put an end 
to the existing state of disorganization in Ire- 
land; so that, on the one hand, the present 
policy of the Government, and, on the other, 
the granting of Home Rule were plainly before 
the country, and the country decided against 
Home Rule. . . .. The object of this Bill and 
of the remedial measures of the Government 
was to convince the people of England that 
Ireland was not ungovernable without a separate 
Parliament and Executive.”’ 

That is plain speaking, and we, on this 
side, accept the issue. At the last Elec- 
tion, we also told the constituencies that 
there was only one alternative to Home 
Rule, and that was coercion. The 
6th and 7th clauses are the main object 
and purpose of this Bill to crush that 
national association which exists for the 
purpose of obtaining Home Rule for 
Ireland, and which you believe will 
conquer your policy unless you — 
it. The Bill means — ‘‘ Home Rule, 
never—Coercion for ever.’”’ The Attor- 
ney General for Ireland wishes us to 
read ‘‘ for ever”’ the words, ‘‘as long as 
it is necessary.” That means, I pre- 
sume, that if you succeed by coercion in 
stamping out the national aspirations of 
Ireland, coercion will be no longer 
necessary. The whole pith, purpose, 
and strength of the Bill rest in two 
clauses which deal with dangerous asso- 
ciation, and in the 2nd clause, which 
attacks combination. The 6th clause 
certainly limits dangerous associations to 
those which have some taint of crime ; 
but the next clause enables a high poli- 
tical officer—the Lord Lieutenant—to 
be the only judge whether an association 
interferes with the administration of law 
or the disturbance of order. No need 
to wait for the Proclamation of the Lord 
Lieutenant to tell us that the National 
League is a dangerous association aimed 
at by this clause, for the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies has told us that 
already. The Attorney General for Ire- 
land told us that no names of assotions 
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were used, because they might change 
their names; and the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Scotland (Mr. J. P. 
B. Robertson) yesterday gave us a 
definition of the object of this clause in 
saying, “‘ That Irish politics had become 
corrupt, and that they must become 
purged of crime.”’ That is all very well, 
when you really mean crime which a 
Court of Law and a jury declare to be 
crime; but that term is to be inter- 
preted by a political Lord Lieutenant, an 
executive officer who creates and pro- 
claims the crime as one which interferes 
with his administration of law. No 
political associations for Home Rule 
could exist under such a clause in Ire- 
land. It all comes back to the two 
alternatives—Coercion or Home Rule. 
Though I believe that the repression of 
a political organization under the name 
of a dangerous association is the chief 
object of this Bill, there is another pur- 
pose also—the repression of combina- 
tions which, whether legal or illegal 
now, will be made illegal by the 2nd 
clause of the Bill. Combinations of 
tenants under any form to obtain reduc- 
tion of rents could scarcely escape from 
the close meshes of this net. Such com- 
binations have produced results which, 
in themselves, were not unreasonable, 
and which were in other cases attained 
by the late Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) by a process 
which he defined, as taken by the Go- 
vernment, ‘‘in putting pressure upon 
the landlords within the law.” The 
Plan of Campaign has been declared to 
be outside the law ; but still the results 
obtained from it were reasonable and 
not oppressive, unless you choose to say 
that reductions of 15 to 20 per cent in 
rack-rents in these bad times are unrea- 
sonable and oppressive. What the 
tenants had to fight against by such 
combinations is well described by Mr. 
McCarthy, who acted in a judicial capa- 
city under the Act of 1881, and who is 
one of the two Commissioners under 
Lord Ashbourne’s Purchase Act of 1885. 
I quote two answers only from the evi- 
dence given by him before the Cowper 
Commission. In answer to Question 
2,268, he says— 

‘* Looking at the matter as a Judge adminis- 
tering the Land Act in Mayo, in Kerry, and in 
Clare, I found rack-renting to prevail to an 
extent that I confess was simply shocking ; ”’ 
and, in a few questions afterwards, he 
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is asked, by Lord Milltown, in regard to 
the combinations promoted by the Na- 
tional League— 


“ But, generally speaking, you do not appre- 
hend that there is any serious combination ? 
Quite the contrary. So far as I can gather, the 
operations of the Act have been fairly facili- 
tated by organizations on both sides. . . . Any 
interference that occurred appears to me to be 
reasonable and proper.” 


And yet, with such evidence as this, we 
are asked to give powers to a Govern- 
ment, supported by and under the in- 
fluence of landlords, which may enable 
them to suppress all combinations for 
the reduction of rents. I, for one, am 
not prepared to give the Government 
powers which would enable them to put 
the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) in prison, with six months’ hard 
labour, for doing that by combination 
which the Government itself did against 
landlords through the pressure of its 
agents. How can you expect the igno- 
rant tenants of Ireland to differentiate 
between the action of the Government 
in mitigating the injustice of a bad 
agrarian law, and the action of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo in effecting the 
same result? Do you think that the 
tenants of Ireland will love law more 
because you imprison men who are 
looked upon as their real benefactors ? 
You denounce the Plan of Campaign as 
being both illegal and immoral, and I 
do not deny that it is illegal, and I think 
it could readily lapse into immorality. 
Though the Plan of Campaign in its 
results has hitherto caused little pressure 
upon landlords which could be deemed 
excessive, that has wholly depended 
upon the manner of working it. The 
Plan has been pronounced illegal, and 
in its very essence it contains, as I think, 
whatscientificmen would call the potency 
of immorality. If by this Bill you pre- 
vent that combination from being headed 
by men of prudence and sagavity, it will 
go on in secret and dangerous courses, 
which will defy a much stronger Bill 
even than this to put down. Trade 
combinations, you say, are not stopped 
by this Bill; but I do not see how they 
could survive in open day under it. But 
secret combinations will continue, and 
the banding of tenants to exact their own 
conditions of rent, under no restraint of 
prudent leaders, will convert the poten- 
tial energy of immorality involved in the 
Plan of Campaign into actual energy of 
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a very dangerous character. The Bill 
will, no doubt, cope with the Plan of 
Campaign ; but it will simply do so by 
converting an open war into a secret 
irresponsible war against the Govern- 
ment. We have ample experience of the 
working of Coercion Acts. In the last 
100 years there have been upwards of 
130 Acts of this kind, 86 of them since 
the Union, and Ireland is not pacified. 
It does not require this long list of 
melancholy failures to convince us that 
laws which are not supported by the 
loyalty and consent of a people cannot 
command permanent obedience. Laws 
to be permanent and secure must rest 
upon a sense of right and justice. You 
do not claim these attributes for the 
agrarian laws of Ireland; because you 
tell us that your desire for this Coercion 
Bill is that you may be able to introduce 
new measures for making these laws 
more equitable and humane. Since 1845 
we have been constantly endeavouring to 
amend these laws, and the unvarying 
result of our legislation has been either 
partial or complete failure. The cause 
of failure is that we attempt to legislate 
for Ireland according to English ideas, 
under a cloud of English ignorance in re- 
gard to Irish wants and Irish sentiment. 
Our measures are often framed in a spirit 
of conciliation and benevolence. Thus 
when the Irish were starving in the 
Potatoe Famine of 1846, we gave the 
starving tenants a right to relief from 
the poor rates. And what was the con- 
sequence of our benevolent ignorance ? 
That 160,000 persons were evicted, and 
that the deaths in Irish workhouses 
alone, week for week, equalled the 
mortality of the whole of London, The 
memories of these evictions when so 
many owners of land renounced the 
duties attendant on possession, and dis- 
regarded the claims of humanity, cling 
to Ireland still, and are the cause of our 
present difficulties. Undeterred by our 
terrible failure, this House passed the 
Encumbered Estates Act, most wise and 
benevolent also in its purpose. But 
here again we forgot’ to protect tenants’ 
improvements, or rather we passed them 
over without any consideration to the 
new purchaser; and we took no steps to 
prevent increase of rent, and so our 
wise and benevolent Act aggravated 
the evils which it intended to remove. 
All our recent land legislation has suf- 
fered from our ignorance of Irish wants, 
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and from our refusal to be guided by 
the Representatives of the people. And 
now the Government which has intro- 
duced a new Land Bill into “another 
place” are between the devil and the 
deep sea. The landlords dislike it, and 
the tenants distrust it, even though you 
are following in part the advice which 
we, on this side, neglected, when the 
Irish Nationalists desired us to include 
leaseholders in our Land Bill, and when 
you are now trying to mitigate the 
cruelties of evictions which you denied 
altogether last autumn ; yet all past ex- 
perience points to your measure as an- 
other in the long list of failures. All 
the Unionist writers—Dr. Beaumont, 
Lecky, Froude, and even Dicey—agree 
on two points—first, that English legis- 
lation and English government have 
resulted in incessant failure as regards 
Ireland; and, secondly, that there has 
been long-continued misery among the 
Irish people governed by our laws. 
Still, the present Government believe 
that they can continue with success on 
the old weary treadmill. The Liberal 
Party have abandoned this belief, and 
are animated by convictions as earnest 
and conscientious as your own. They 
see in the Union, as it exists, no unity 
—I mean such unity as is described by 
Milton— 
‘In unity defective ; which requires 
Collateral love and dearest amity.”’ 

It is in this belief that we support the 
Amendment against the Bill which we 
think will increase disorder in Ireland. 
We believe that true Union can only be 
attained by allowing the Irish to govern 
themselves under institutions suitable to 
their national aspirations, their habits— 
their prejudices if you will—but in close 
Union with Great Britain as an integral 
part of the Empire, so that we may aid 
them in the process of their develop- 
ment, and protect them in the hour of 
danger. 

Tue PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, 
there was nothing more remarkable than 
the greatness and the extent of the 
change which had taken place in the 
opinions of right hon. and hon. Gentle- 
men on that subject, and the short time 
that had elapsed since they expressed 
views altogether at variance with those 
which they now entertained. How long 
ago was it when those whom right hon. 
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Gentlemen now called ‘“ leaders prudent 
and wise’’ were denounced by them as 
‘rebels steeped to the lips in treason ? ”’ 
The issue before the House had been 
referred to by the last speaker. That 
issue was between the preservation of 
law and order, accompanied by an at- 
tempt to remedy the grievances which 
Ireland suffered under, and Home Rule. 
He denied that the issue was between 
coercion alone and Home Rule. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for - 
South Leeds (Sir Lyon Playfair), who 
had just sat down, appeared to think that 
ifa separate Parliament were granted 
to Ireland there would never be any 
further need for coercion; yet the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own figures proved 
the futility of his argument, for he had 
shown that when Ireland did possess a 
Parliament of her own a number of 
Coercion Bills were passed. He utterly 
denied that the Home Rule scheme of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
would in any way have put an end to 
the difficulties with which they had to 
contend now ; on the contrary, he main- 
tained it would have aggravated them 
tenfold. His own opinion was that the 
scheme itself would not be accepted even 
by the hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way, except as a step towards that 
separation and complete independence 
which their Leaders had again and again 
stated was the ultimate goal of all their 
aims. While it was quite possible that 
no Bill might have been rendered neces- 
sary under those circumstances directed 
against the policy of the Party led by 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
one thing he (Mr. Ritchie) was very cer- 
tain about — namely, that under it 
coercion would have had to be applied 
in a most drastic form, directed not 
against the law-breaking or disloyal 
people of Ireland, but against the law- 
abiding and the loyal. But however 
that might be, he was quite content to 
know that the scheme of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian was put in all its en- 
tirety before the constituencies and by 
them rejected. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) demanded a further appeal 
to the constituencies on the ground that 
the alternative of coercion was not put 
before the constituencies at the last 
Election. He (Mr. Ritchie) had, how- 
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ever, a vivid recollection of seeing, in his 
own constituency atleast, the bills of his 
opponent placarded about the walls of 
the place, in which it was prominently 
held up that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian desired to 
extend to Ireland the hand of peace 
instead of the chain of coercion. Still, 
if it were necessary now to appeal to the 
constituencies — which he did not at 
all anticipate it would be—he should not 
have the slightest hesitation about it, 
and would have the greatest confidence 
that the result would be quite as good, 
so far as the Conservative Government 
was concerned, as it was at the last Elec- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian was quite sure 
of what the result of his appeal to the 
constituencies would be. [Mr. W. E. 
Guiapstone: Never.] Did the right 
hon. Gentleman not tell the House of 
Commons, prior to the last General 
Election, in tones of the most magnifi- 
cent eloquence, that the ebbing tide was 
with his opponents, and the flowing tide 
with him? The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax said that the 
people would not back the policy of the 
Government; but his own conviction 
was that the only policy the constituen- 
cies would back would be a policy of 
firmness and determination in asserting 
the supremacy of law and order in Ire- 
land. It would not back any policy which 
showed a weak and vacillating front to 
those who were endeavouring to make 
Ireland ungovernable. The policy of 
the Government, aiming as it did at the 
restoration of law and order, and the 
remedying of genuine grievances, was a 
policy of conciliation ; it was in no sense 
a policy of coercion. [ Cries of “Oh!” 
and laughter.| Hon. Gentlenien who 
laughed were past masters in the art of 
coercion. If it was coercion it was the 
coercion of the law-breaking, not of the 
law-abiding population. There had been 
a good deal of misrepresentation as to 
the scope of the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) made a 
speech the other night in South London. 
For his (Mr. Ritchie’s) part, he was one 
of the admirers of the right hon. Gen- 
man. He stood in an altogether different 
position from most of his Colleagues, and 
terms that might freely be applied to 
right hon: Gentlemen beside him would 
not be justifiable as applied tohim. But 
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the right hon. Gentleman was hardly fair 
in some of his observations in South 
London as to the scope of the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman, speaking of 1819, 
quoted Tierney in the House of Com- 
mons as follows :— 

“T see on the part of the Government an 
evident determination to resort to nothing but 
force, they think of nothing else; they dream 
of nothing else ; they will try no means of con. 
ciliation, they will make no attempt to pacify 
and reconcile; force, force, force, and nothing 
but force.” 


Then the right hon. Gentleman said— 

“T commend these words to you because they 

exactly describe the policy now about to be pur- 
sued in Ireland.” 
The right hon. Gentleman did not tell 
his audience that those words did not 
apply to Ireland at all, and it might 
have been as well if he had done so, 
seeing that he was using an illustration 
of what occurred some years ago with 
reference to coercion. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, he had quoted the 
words as from Tierney. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the audi- 
ence the right hon. Gentleman was 
addressing was probable hardly capable 
of realizing what the exact reference 
was. [Cres of “Oh, oh!”] At 
any rate, it was true that the words 
did not apply to Ireland; and at that 
time it was stated in the House of 
Commons that Ireland had never ex- 
perienced a greater degree of tranquillity 
and, he might add, prosperity, than at 
that moment. Tierney’s main objection 
when he was making that speech in re- 
ference to seditious meetings in England 
was, that the policy of the Government 
was simply a policy of coercion, unac- 
companied by any attempt to remedy 
evils. He said— 


“When the noble Lord mentioned that he 
should open a whole system, he had flattered 
himself that part of the system would be con- 
ciliation. It was now seen, however, that 
nothing but rigour and coercion were to be 
resorted to. . . New laws were to be in- 
vented to put them down, and none of their 
grievances, whether real or imaginary, should 
receive a moment’s attention. . . . Atten- 
tion ought to be paid to this point—whether 
some course of conciliation might not be 
adopted, whether steps ought not to be taken to 
satisfy the people, and to prove that while the 
House was willing to repress sedition, it had a 
fixed determination to listen to their grievances, 
and, as far as possible, to apply a remedy.” 


Tierney’s whole objection to coercion, 
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thorefore, was because it was unaccom- 
panied by any attempt to remedy griev- 
ances. Theright hon. Gentleman could 
not fairly and properly say that with 
reference to the Government’s proposals. 
What did the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain) say, with reference 
to the Government’s remedial legisla- 
tion? He said, speaking of the Land 
Bill, that— 

“Tt isa Bill that will make an unjust evic- 

tion impossible. It is the most generous offer 
that has yet been made by any Government, 
Tory or Liberal.” 
But perhaps he could give an authority 
of more weight with hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway opposite. Mr. 
O’Brien, the proprietor of United Ireland, 
said, with reference to the same Bill— 

‘Tf I were a landlord, I should look upon 
this Bill with greater terror than the tenants 
could possibly regard the Coercion Bill. It is 
a greater blow at the landlords than the Plan 
of Campaign.” 

He (Mr. Ritchie) did not at all endorse 
that view, but it was a very striking 
remark for a gentleman of the political 
opinions of Mr. O’Brien to make, and 
showed that he, at any rate, regarded it 
as a very large boon to the tenants. He 
knew quite well that hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway opposite did not 
want remedial legislation. They did not 
want to have grievances removed. They 
wanted Home Rule. Ireland peaceful 
and contented under an Imperial Par- 
liament was the last thing they wanted. 
They wanted—and he was sorry that 
they were supported by right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite—it to be said that Ire- 
land was ungovernable by an English 
Parliament. The greatest misfortune 
that could befall them would be that the 
present Government should show that 
they could so legislate as to put an end 
to the grievances of the Irish people. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle had alluded to trade 
unions. There was nothing the working 
men were more sensitive about than 
their trades unions, and trades unionism 
did a great deal for this country. The 
interest of their unions were very dear 
to the hearts of working men, and the 
right hon. Gentleman could not have 
touched on a point that more closely 
affected working men. That ought to 
have made the right hon. Gentleman 
extremely careful in what he said. The 
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right hon. Gentleman alluded to trade 
unionism in the following terms— 


“*Depend upon it that though the Bill says 
that no provision in it is to affect the freedom 
of trade unions, or any trade union in opera- 
tion, the Bill will exceedingly affect the prin- 
ciples of trade unionism. And I say, how 
would you like to have legislation of that kind 
applied in London? If this Bill were extended 
to the Metropolis it would be in the power of 
somebody corresponding to the Lord Lieutenant 
—(A voice, ‘The Lord Mayor.’)—The Lord 
Mayor, think of that, gentlemen, think of the 
Lord Mayor having it in his power to suppress 
a trade union and to declare it an illegal com- 
bination, because he thought it fatal to law and 
order and to the maintenance of the adminis- 
tration. (A voice.—‘ Let them try it on.’) But 
they will not try it.’’ 

If he were a working man he should 
regard this analogy between the com- 
binations against which this Bill was 
directed and trade unionism, as one of 
the greatest of insults that could be 
offered to him. A trade union was 
placed upon a legal basis. [An hon. 
Member: Since when?] Since when, 
and by whom? It was placed upon that 
basis by Mr. (now Lord) Cross in 1875. 
There was nothing the working classes 
were more grateful for than for their 
unions being placed on a firm and sound 
basis. Trades unions were for strictly 
legal purposes, and to compare these 
legal organizations for trade purposes to 
the illegal combinations against which 
this Bill was directed, was a gross insult 
to the trades unions of the country. He 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman to 
point to the clauses of the Bill that 
would affect trades unions. The right 
hon. Gentleman knew there was not a 
single one. But over and above that, it 
did not lie within the unrestricted power 
of the Lord Lieutenant to proclaim a 
dangerous association, even if it fell 
under one of the categories named in the 
Bill. If he thought that an association 
came within that term and proclaimed 
it, the Proclamation must be at once laid 
on the Table of the House, and if Par- 
liament was not sitting it must be sum- 
muoned for the purpose of considering it. 
If Parliament refused to assent to it, of 
course the Proclamation would lapse and 
the power cease to exist. He main- 


tained, therefore, that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not exhibit his usual fair- 
ness when he appealed to a working 
class audience in South London, and 
aroused their passions against the Bill 
by making a comparison between, and 
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saying that these dangerous associations 
and trades unions might be treated in 
the same way. There was no shadow 
of foundation for such a statement. 
Another statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman was as follows :— 

‘* We say to them that Ireland has never been 

for many years more free from crime than to- 
day. ‘Oh! but,’ they say, ‘thereis a terrible 
latent malady.’ It is as though a doctor should 
visit somebody, and the patient should say to 
him, ‘ Well, my temperature is perfectly nor- 
mal, my pulse is regular, my appetite is excel- 
lent, and I sleep perfectly’; and the doctor 
should reply, ‘Ah! but you have a deep-rooted 
latent malady, and I insist upon your taking 
my drug.’” 
It might be true, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
said, ‘‘ wherever, in 1881 agitation went, 
want and crime dogged the footsteps of 
the League,” and that ‘it is not so 
now.” Well, it was quite true that 
when the hon. Member for East Galway 
(Mr. Harris) visited Ireland and ad- 
dressed meetings of Irish tenant far- 
mers now, he did not leave behind him 
the bloody trail which once followed in 
his footsteps. Formerly, the hon. Mem- 
ber said— 

‘Tf the tenant farmers of Ireland shot down 
the landlords like partridges in September 
Matt Harris would never say a word against 
them.” 

Dra. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he rose to Order. He wished to ask the 
Speaker whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man was in Order in attributing to a 
Member of the House that ‘‘he left a 
bloody trail behind him.” 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he understood 
that the right hon. Gentleman was 
quoting some expression which was used 
by the hon. Member for East Galway. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that that was so; 
at the moment of the interruption he 
was quoting the hon. Member for East 
Galway’s own words. The hon. Member 
for West Cavan (Mr. Biggar) no longer 
told the tenantry of Ireland that “ the 
Land League does not recommend the 
shooting of landlords for a great variety 
of reasons.” The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian told them 
that Ireland was so free from crime in 
consequence of the alliance between the 
hon. Member for Cork and his Party 
and the Liberal Party. The right hon. 
Member for Halifax said on Tuesday 
that he was proud of that alliance. He 
was bound to say he saw very little 
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to be proud of in the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, and 
those who followed him, surrendering 
their opinions and throwing themselves 
into the arms of the hon. Member for 
Cork and his Followers. The right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian and his Fol- 
lowers were now prepared to call patriots 
those whom they had regarded as being 
little less than rebels. Was the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle’s account of the state of Ireland 
justified, and had Ireland never been 
more free from crime for many years 
than to-day? Was the temperature of 
Ireland normal? The Government had 
never denied that as far as ordinary 
crime was concerned Ireland had a re- 
cord of which she had every reason to 
be proud. But what were the facts 
with reference to agrarian crime? Yes- 
terday a Return was presented which 
was moved for by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newcastle himself. 
It showed that in Connaught in 1886 
the amount of agrarian crime was 50 
per cent greater than in 1883, 100 per 
cent greater than in1884, and 50 per cent 
greater than in 1885; while in Munster 
it was 50 per cent greater than in 1883, 
50 per cent greater than in 1884, and 20 
per cent greater than in 1885. No 
doubt threatening letters were included 
in these Returns; but, looking to the 
fact that there had been a constant 
decline in the number of threatening 
letters, the result followed that the excess 
of aggravated agrarian crime in 1886 
over the years he had quoted was not 
sufficiently stated by the figures he had 
given. It was not, however, the mere 
increase of outrages on which the Go- 
vernment based their Bill. There had 
been an absolute breakdown of the 
machinery of law and order in Ireland. 
The law of the land had been supplanted 
by the law of the National ueague. The 
League tried and punished those who 
offended against their law—by paying 
their rents, “by giving evidence for the 
Crown, by being on a jury which con- 
victed a prisoner, or by refusing to join 
the League—those were the ‘‘criminals” 
whom the League punished. The pun- 
ishment was Boycotting, and very few 
people in this country could at all realize 
what the life of a Boycotted individual 
was. After the illustrations given by 
his hon. Friend who had spoken earlier 
in the evening, some idea might be 
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formed of the position of such persons. 
Again and again resolutions of local 
branches of the League were published, 
stating that those who did not join the 
League would have their names pla- 
carded all over the district. The object 
of such notices was very plain ; the per- 
sons whose names were published would 
be Boycotted; they were deprived of 
earning their bread; if they had money 
they were deprived of the opportunity of 
buying bread; their children could not 
go to school, and they were not spoken 
to by former associates. Such sentences 
as those inflicted by the Land League 
under the name of Boycotting were ab- 
solutely intolerable, and almost impos- 
sible to realize. It was that kind of 
thing, and not outrage altogether, that 
paralyzed the law. It was the supremacy 
of the Land League that the Bill of 
the Government was levelled at, and 
they were determined, if possible, to 
alter the existing state of things. An- 
other argument against the Bill was one 
which was used the other day by the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian. 
He said— 

“Ts it your intention to invite Parliament de- 
liberately and systematically, under a represen- 
tative system and in a free country, to govern 
Ireland in defiance of the sentiments of the 
vast majority of those whom she sends to repre- 
sent her?” 


The Government recognized the enor- 
mous difficulty which lay in their path 
in consequence of the alliance of a 
number of English and Scotch Liberals 
with the Party of disorder; but the 
Government were not dismayed. The 
Opposition could be weighed as well 
as counted; and he would like to 
know how many of those 170 English 
and Scotch Members who were now fol- 
lowing the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian, would not have cheerfuily fol- 
lowed him if he proposed legislating in 
an exactly opposite direction to that he 
now favoured. The right hon. Member 
for Halifax said there was no reason 
why the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian should not see the error of his 
ways, and then he added plaintively— 
“ But it does not follow that we did not 
see it too.’ Of course, he would have 
been ready to see anything the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian pointed 
out tohim. The House would remem- 
ber a well-known passage between Ham- 
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inaptly, to illustrate the situation he 
had referred to— 

“‘Hamlet.—Do you see yonder cloud, that’s 
almost in shape of a camel ? 

Polonius.—By the mass, and ’tis like a 
camel, indeed. 

Hamlet.—Methinks, it is like a weasel. 

Polonius.—It is backed like a weasel. 

Hamlet.—Or, like a whale ? 

Polonius.—Very like a whale.” 

That seemed to him to be the position 
of the great majority of the 170 right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen who were pre- 
pared to follow the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian—they were prepared to 
see anything which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman showed them. One matter ought 
to be considered in connection with the 
change in the opinions of the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Followers. Under 
what circumstances did it take place? 
In 1886 the right hon. Gentleman did 
not see anything wrong in proposing 
measures in defiance of the opinions of 
the vast majority of the Representatives 
of the Irish people, because he told the 
House that he had prepared a Bill re- 
enacting the principal clauses of the 
Coercion Bill which was abcut to expire 
when he left Office. At that time the 
franchise was extended to Ireland, and 
it was perfectly well known that the 
hon. Member for Cork would at the next 
General Election have at least 80 fol- 
lowers. Yet those clauses were to be 
re-enacted — 

“In defiance of the sentiments of the vast 

majority of those whom Ireland sends to re- 
present her, in defiance of her representative 
system.” 
Not only did the Liberals propose to 
re-enact those clauses, but they de- 
nounced the Conservative Government 
for not doing so. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian did not have very 
much respect at one time for the Repre- 
sentatives who came from Ireland, or 
for the opinions they expressed, for at 
Leeds on October 7, 1881, he said— 


‘*Mr. Parnell’s doctrines are not such as 
really need any considerable ability to recom- 
mend them. If you go forth upon a mission to 
demoralize a people by teaching them to make 
the property of their neighbours the objects of 
their covetous desire, it does not require super- 
human gifts to find a certain number of fol- 
lowers and adherents for a doctrine such as 
that.’’ 


What was true of the followers of the 
hon. Member for Uork in 1881 was 
equally true of them now, for the doc- 
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Cork in 1881 was precisely the same as 
he had preached ever since. Again, in 
1885, the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian appealed to the people of Eng- 
Jand and Scotland to give him such a 
majority as would enable him to set at 
nought the views of the Irish majority, 
which he then knew would be eight- 
tenths of the Irish Representatives. 
They had further warning as to what 
was likely to happen if a preponderating 
number of Irish Members were to be 
returned to Parliament. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt), speaking at Lowes- 
toft on December 7, 1885, said— 


‘* The Tories had won a few boroughs by the 
help of their Fenian allies in Lancashire.” 


Mark the word ‘‘ Fenians” before the 
General Election, afterwards it was 
* patriots ”— 


‘* What would be the future course of public 
affairs? It was possible that if the Tories got 
every Parnellite vote in every division they 
might have a majority of something under a 
dozen. But was the country likely to tolerate 
such a combination as that? It was utterly im- 
—_— that it could do so. For his part, he 

esired that for a few months the Tories should 
stew in their Parnellite juice until they stunk 
in the nostrils of the country. Upon this com- 
bination the Tories still counted to enable them 
to remain a few months in Office, but even if 
they did continue in Office, their Government 
would not be the Government of Lord Salisbury, 
but the Government of Mr. Parnell. The 
Tories would have to consult Mr. Parnell upon 
every question of administration at home and 
abroad ; they would have to ask him what was 
to be done in Ireland—for the Executive Go- 
vernment of Ireland was now, in fact, in the 
hands of Mr. Parnell. It was upon such lines 
as these that Lord Salisbury was going to con- 
duct the affairs of the British Empire; but it 
was impossible that such a course could long 
receive the approval of the British people.” 
If they now used the word Liberal in- 
stead of Tory, and Gladstone instead of 
Salisbury, they would have an exact 
description of the position. The Liberal 
Opposition was absolutely and entirely 
in the hands of hon. Members below the 
Gangway. When anything had to be 
done they had to consult the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork. It was very easy to see 
how it was that “rebels” before the 
Election became “ patriots” after it. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian had ceased to be Prime 
Minister. Now the Followers of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian had 
to pay the penalty of their alliance with 
the hon. Member for Cork. With the 
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facts staring them in the face, what 
weight should they give to the change of 
opinion on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
and of hon. Members opposite who 
followed him? It was not a change 
from conviction; they had not arrived 
by slow and painful argument to the 
conclusion they had. They had been 
brought to that conclusion simply and 
solely because they knew that without 
the help of hon. Members below the 
Gangway, whom they at one time de- 
nounced as ‘‘traitors,’’ and now called 
‘* patriots,” it was impossible for them 
to hope to again wield the reins of power. 
Under those circumstances they were 
quite justified in putting aside, for the 
purposes of argument, their change of 
opinion. This question, after all, wasa 
question between Home Rule and the 
maintenance of the Union. The Party 
headed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian desired to 
prove that the government of Ireland 
by the Imperial Parliament was im- 
possible, and their main object was to 
attempt by all means in their power 
to frustrate the legislation which the 
Government were proposing for Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman and hon. 
Members opposite who followed him 
had had the opportunity of endeavouring 
to persuade the English people that 
Home Rule, as proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman, was the true remedy for 
the grievances of Ireland ; and, notwith- 
standing the commanding eloquence of 
the right hon. Gentleman, they had igno- 
miniously failed to persuade the country 
of any such thing. As they had failed 
with the country, so they would fail with 
Parliament. The Government believed 
that the legislation which they had pro- 
posed would be approved of by Parlia- 
ment, and that by this measure, coupled 
with the remedial legislation which 
would enable the tenants to accept the 
boon which was offered them, they were, 
if they had fair play, far more likely to 
restore peace and prosperity to Ireland 
than by the scheme which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
proposed. That was the firm and de- 
liberate opinion of the Government. 
The opinion of the constituencies at the 
last Election was the same. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, determined at all costs 
and at all hazards to persevere with 
their proposal, and to carry out the 
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mandate which the constituencies gave 
them. For the first time in the history 
of England the Government of the day 
were opposed by the Opposition in their 
endeavours to restore law and order. If 


they were not supported by hon. Mem- | 


bers opposite in their endeavours to 
restore law and order they were glad to 
think that they were supported by some 
of the most honoured names amongst 
the former Colleagues of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
—men who once owed allegiance to the 
Liberal Party. With their help, and 
with public approval, the Government 
were determined to press forward their 
legislation, firmly believing as they did 
that in the path which they had made 
for themselves lay the surest hope of 
restoring to Ireland once more the bless- 
ings of peace, happiness, and prosperity. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down (Mr. Ritchie) charged the 
Irish Members with having declared 
themselves in favour of separation. The 
Irish Members had, again and again in 
that House, declared the opposite. They 
had done the same in Ireland; and when 
the right hon. Gentleman brought for- 
ward charges like that he should have 
some proof. The right hon. Gentleman 
also charged the Irish Members with 
not desiring remedial legislation for 
Ireland. That charge came _ very 
badly from the right hon. Gentleman. 
He (Mr. Clancy) would point out that 
within the last 10 years about 100 Bills 
had been introduced of a remedial cha- 
racter for Ireland, and every one had 
been kicked out, largely by the help of 
the right hon. Gentleman and Gentle- 
men who sat behind him. The right 
hon. Gentleman had further stated that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
was in the hands of the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell). He (Mr 
Clancy) did not think that that was the 
ease. He believed that in the action 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian had taken 
there was something more than a desire 
to conciliate the Irish Party, and Irish 
Members were inclined to credit the 
right hon. Gentleman with the higher 
aim of endeavouring at last to do real 
justice to Ireland. It seemed to be the 
idea of hon. Members on the Ministerial 
Benches that it was a disgraceful thing 
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to consult the views of the Constitutional 
Representatives of Ireland. Theyseemed 
to think that it was wrong for a Govern- 
ment to take into consideration the views 
of five-sixths of the Representatives of 
Ireland. Such a view of the matter 
might be a good Tory view, but it was 
not a view that ought to be counten- 
anced by a Constitutional House of 
Commons. He was sorry the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) had thought 
fit to refer to the speech of the hon. 
Member for East Galway (Mr. Harris), 
which had been quoted so often in that 
House. The expression about par- 
tridges used by thehon. Member was 
withdrawn by him the very day he made 
it; and, in consequence of that with- 
drawal not having been reported in the 
papers, he deliberately went on the 
following Sunday to another Land 
League meeting for the purpose of re- 
peating that withdrawal. The right 
hon. Gentleman had access to the official 
reports of all these speeches, and he 
must have known of this withdrawal, 
and should, therefore, have quoted it 
when he quoted the hon. Member’s 
speech. The Government had been very 
unfortunate in their selection of de- 
fenders of their measure. Those de- 
fenders of the Bill were, for the most part, 
convicted rack-renters, like the newly- 
appointed Under Secretary (Colonel 
King-Harman), or the sons of absentee 
landlords, like the hon. Member for 
Guildford (Mr. Brodrick). Another 
defender of the Bill was an hon. Mem- 
ber for some part of Scotland who 
had been kicked out of Ireland. Then 
they had the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson), 
who would be known to posterity as 
the author of the “no name series of 
letters.” Then they had the noble Lord 
the Member for the Ealing Division of 
Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton), 
whose speech was chiefly a family 
history, and a defence of the relations 
between his brother the Duke of Aber- 
corn and his tenants. Next they had 
the hon. Member for North Derry (Mr. 
Mulholland), whose father was an Irish 
landlord who had been in the Land 
Court with his tenants, and the latter, 
having got large reductions, were com- 
elled, before getting the benefit of the 

and Act, to pay up the hanging gale, 
which had never been demanded for 100 
years. The right hon. and learned 
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Gentleman the Home Secretary also 
spoke in defence of the Bill, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman being an 
ardent Home Ruler and a contributor to 
the Home Rule funds until he failed to 
get an Irish seat. The hon. Member for 
Mid Leicestershire (Mr. De Lisle) also 
supported the Bill and attacked the Irish 
priests, and he (Mr. Clancy) was glad to 
find that thisattack had not been made by 
a Protestant, but by aso-called Catholic. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Home Secretary told them that crime 
in Ireland had increased. According to 
the statistics, it had increased by a small 
roportion over that committed the year 
sa but he (Mr. Clancy) would call 
attention to the fact that they had now 
no means of testing whether the crimes 
included in the statistics were real or 
bogus crimes. For his own part, he 
firmly believed that a great many of the 
crimes reported by the Constabulary had 
never taken place at all ; and in this con- 
nection he would point to the fact that 
only a few weeks ago a series of in- 
cendiary fires which took place in the 
county of Limerick, and which, no doubt, 
figured in the Returns of the past quarter, 
were afterwards proved to have been 
the act of a lunatic. He had no con- 
fidence in an Administration which de- 
nounced crime in the South of Ireland 
and winked at it in the North. Under 
the provisions of the Coercion Act of 
1883 they had hanged at one Assizes 
at Maryborough 40 people. At the 
General Election of 1885 the Nationalist 
vote in the Queen’s County amounted to 
7,699, and the anti-Nationalist vote to 
800. That was the way they had 
burned into the hearts of the Irish 
ple a hatred of their rule, and he 
trusted that that hatred would never die 
out until the curse of Castle rule was 
driven from Ireland. For the quarter 
ending in September, 1885, when coer- 
cion was pronounced to be unnecessary, 
the crimes in Ireland amounted to 269; 
and in the quarter ending in September, 
1886, they were only about 49, threaten- 
ing letters included. During the whole 
time that the Plan of Campaign was in 
operation crime had decreased from 306 
down to 165. Then they were told that 
a Coercion Bill was only directed against 
criminals; but if they looked at the 
history of coercion in Ireland, he thought 
that they would see that it had been used 
for the purpose .of putting honest men 
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who were political opponents of the Go- 
vernment into prison. So much was 
this the case that if one had not been 
imprisoned in Ireland, it was difficult to 
persuade the people there that one was 
an honest man, and he had himself 
apologized to his constituents by assur- 
ing them that it was not his own fault. 
They had put these Coercion Acts into 
force, and they had, in doing so, per- 
petrated thousands of crimes against 
human liberty. The statements of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland on the statis- 
tics of crime in Ireland were as dark and 
mysterious as those issued by the Cork 
Defence Union. Such of them as Irish 
Nationalist Members had been able to 
investigate had been proved to be 
utterly baseless. These inventions were 
numerous; but they were the only 
things the Government could rely upon 
in the debate, and he would ask, was it 
on inventions of that kind the Govern- 
ment were to take away every vestige of 
liberty from the Irish people? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for England, the Solicitor 
General for England, and the Solicitor 
General for Scotland all rested their 
case mainly on the declarations of the 
majority of the Cowper Commission 
upon the subjects of Boycotting, in- 
timidation, and crime; but he would 
like to know whether it was fair or just 
to take the recommendations of that 
body as evidence against the Irish 
Nationalist Party? Who were the Mem- 
bers of that Commission? Why, Lord 
Cowper, the head of the Commission, 
was himself a shameless pavtizan. He 
was the author of the idiotic phrase 
about ‘driving discontent under the 
surface in Ireland,” and he gloried in 
his connection with the landlord rack- 
rent Party in Ireland. In his examina- 
tion of the witnesses, he had put leading 
questions to them inviting the answers 
which he received ; and on one occasion 
he suggested to Mr. M‘Murrough 
Kavanagh, the head of the 1.L.P.U., 
that certain statements should be 
circulated in leaflets throughout the 
land. Lord Cowper was not impar- 
tial; on the contrary, he was a gross 
partizan, and was no more to be 
trusted than the Irish landlords were. 
Then there was Lord Milltown. No 
one pretended that he was an impartial 
man. He was an avowed partizan of the 
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landlords, and yet his statements were 
quoted as conclusive evidence against 
the people of Ireland on questions which 
affected his own class and even himself. 
Then there was Sir James Caird, who 
wrote a famous letter to Zhe Times. In 
that letter he made a remarkable state- 
ment; and when it had served the pur- 
pose of defeating the Government of 
the day on the question of Home Rule, 
he immediately wrote another letter 
withdrawing the statement. He (Mr. 
Clancy) and his hon. Friends did not 
regard Sir James Caird as an impartial 
witness. As for Mr. Neligan, he was 
what was known in Ireland as a 
‘‘shoneen,” and belonged to the most 
worthless and most vicious class with 
which any country was ever cursed. 
They denied that this packed Commis- 
sion should be quoted as evidence 
against them. The only man who 
could be said to have in any degree 
represented the Nationalist Party was 
Mr. Knipe, and he had disagreed 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. With reference to the power 
contained in the Bill as to the change of 
venue for the trial of Irish prisoners in 
England, he would point out that the 
memory of Archbishop Plunket, of 
Armagh, who was tried in England on 
a charge which was now universally 
admitted to be false and absurd, and 
hanged and disembowelled at Tyburn, 
still lived in Ireland, and was one of 
those things which always made Irish- 
men hostile to British rule. At whose 
bidding were they going to pass this 
Bill, and who were calling out for 
measures of coercion in the sacred name 
of law and order? No other than the 
landlord Party in Ireland—a faction 
that was responsible for the extermina- 
tion of 2,000,000 of the Irish people 
during the last 40 years—a faction 
that had filled the streets of America 
and other cities with thousands of 
the once virtuous daughters of Irish 
peasants, and a faction that had, by 
its inhuman cruelty, in the past, led 
thousands of men to the gallows. There 
was, however, one gleam of encourage- 
ment and consolation connected with the 
Bill, and it was in the fact that it was 
proposed by the Tories and renegade 
Liberals. ‘They saw in that fact a fresh 
proof that the aristocratic classes, what- 
ever side in politics they belonged to, 
were united now, as they had ever been, 
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in obstructing the path of reform and in 
denying the people’s rights. There was 
also another element of consolation. If 
the Bill were passed, the Irish National 
cause would survive it; and long after 
that hoarse reviler of Ireland, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and his 
Colleagues had ceased to pour forth 
their invectives against the Irish nation, 
the Irish people, by the aid, he believed, 
of the great majority of the British 
people, would be in the firm and quiet 
enjoyment of those rights and liberties 
which they would now fain deny them. 
Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Harrow) 
said, the hon. Member who had last 
spoken (Mr. Clancy) told them the Irish 
peuple hated their laws; but he had not 
made clear the grounds on which he 
opposed this Bill. It was an abuse of 
language for hon. Members opposite to 
describe this Bill as “cruel” and 
‘‘infamous.”’ It was a measure, not to 
suppress the Irish people, but to sup- 
press crime; in fact, it was a Bill for 
the protection of the liberties of the 
Irish people. It was of the very essence 
of government that the people should 
agree to submit to the laws. He ad- 
mitted there had always been a great 
jealousy as to the Government which 
might be established; but a Govern- 
ment which could not put down crime 
would deservedly sink under the ridicule 
it would certainly evoke. He had been 
interested in listening to the valuable 
criticism on the details of the Bill with 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Carlisle (Mr. Gully) favoured the House 
yesterday; but they had now to deal, 
not with details, but with principles. 
He thought it necessary to increase the 
powers of the Government, which were 
found to be insufficient ; and though he 
intended to support the Government in 
voting for the second reading of the 
Bill, he yielded to no hon. Member in 
his earnest desire to see that the powers 
granted to the Government were pro- 
perly guarded, so that they should not 
be misused; and when in Committee 
this point would deserve and receive due 
attention. A great deal had been said 
against the investigation clauses, which 
provided that an investigation might be 
held to inquire into the circumstances of 
any offence, though no one was charged 
with the offence. Well, Ireland was 
one ‘of those rare countries in which 
preliminary investigations did not exist. 
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That method of procedure did however 
exist, and had long done so, in Scotland ; 
but it was said that there the officer who 
had to carry out the investigation was a 
skilled law officer. It was so; and 
might not that become the case in Ire- 
land? It was to be found in every 
country on the Continent. Even in 
England such a thing was known, forin 
every case where a murder had taken 
place such an investigation at present 
took place whenever a Coroner’s inquest 
was held. Then, as to the provisions of 
the Bill dealing by summary jurisdiction 
with certain minor offences, these, he 
thought, formed its great merit, as it 
would have the effect, in most cases, of 
preventing the commission of larger 
offences. It was far better that persons 
charged with riotous proceedings at 
evictions and other minor offences 
should be dealt with summarily, instead 
of being sent for trial after a long 
interval to the Assizes, and before juries. 
The objection was raised that the Resi- 
dent Magistrates invested with these 
summary powers were not lawyers. 
That was a point which could be settled 
in Committee, and any hon. Member 
could bring forward an Amendment 
providing that those powers should only 
be conferred on magistrates who were 
lawyers. The Resident Magistrates 
were the proper persons, in his opinion, 
to exercise this power, especially as it 
must always be bornein mind that Irish 
criminals had an advantage even in this, 
for there was aright of appeal in the case 
of these summary convictions to the 
Quarter Sessions, presided over by a 
trained lawyer. Objection was taken to 
the changes which were made in the 
system of trial by jury. He had the 
highest reverence fortrial byjury, and was 
desirous that the system should not be 
abolished as had been said; butin a 
district where crimes were committed, 
where persons would not give evidence 
to assist in the vindication of the law, 
where the law was hated and regarded 
as an enemy, it would be absurd to em- 
panel a jury consisting of men who were 
in some cases privy to the very crimes 
they had to investigate. At any rate, 
it was absolutely necessary, if trial by 
jury was to be maintained in Ire- 
land, that there should be power of 
removing a trial from a disturbed to 
an undisturbed district, where a jury 
would be free to conscientiously dis- 
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charge their duty. With regard to the 
change of venue, it was not to be ap- 
plied all over Ireland. That fact, how- 
ever, seemed to have been lost sight of, 
A change of venue in Ireland only was 
not sufficient ; that was why the venue 
was to be changed to England. And 
that change of venue was only to be 
effected with the permission of such 
responsible persons as the Attorney 
General for England and the Attorney 
General for Ireland. Would hon. Mem- 
bers deny that that safeguard was not 
an efficient one? He understood, how- 
ever, that the clause giving power to 
remove a trial from Ireland to England 
was intended merely as a power in 
reserve, to be used if necessary, and 
that, if the object in view could be 
secured by simply changing the venue 
in Ireland, it would not be resorted to. 
He believed, for his own part, that the 
clause would prove to be unnecessary, 
and would become a dead letter; and 
without in any degree affecting the 
sufficiency of the Bill for the purpose of 
re-establishing law and order in Ireland, 
he should not object to its being struck 
out of the Bill, because he believed the 
investigation clauses, the summary juris- 
diction clauses, and the clauses for the 
change of venue in Ireland would be 
amply sufficient for the purposes of the 
Bill. As to the clauses dealing with 
dangerous associations, he would sug- 
gest to the Government — and the 
suggestion could be dealt with in Com- 
mittee—that the clause should be either 
dropped altogether, or should be put in 
force simply where the Lord Lieutenant, 
on his own authority, issued ‘a Procla- 
mation to that effect, so as to avoid the 
necessity for coming to Parliament for 
approval of the proceeding. He would 
direct the attention of the Government 
to the danger that every Proclamation 
of the Lord Lieutenant might be made 
the subject of a Motion for Urgency in 
Parliament, and might thus lead to a 
renewed waste of public time. It had 
been said that no case had been made 
out for this Bill, but he held a contrary 
opinion. In 1882 the Irish Members 
said that no case was made out for the 
Coercion Bill then introduced. But that 
did not apply to hon. Members above 
the Gangway opposite. They were 
bound to admit, as the Conservative 
Party admitted, that there was a case. 
That case lasted down to 1885, when a 
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General Election was pending, and it 
was not convenient for the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) to introduce a 
renewal of the Orimes Act of 1882, for 
the ‘‘ old Parliamentary hand” desired 
to keep well in with the Irish vote. 
Notwithstanding, what did his Cabinet 
resolve? In a correspondence which 
the right hon. Gentleman had with 
the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), he stated that his Go- 
vernment had resolved to abandon all 
the clauses of the previous Coercion Act 
except those which related to change of 
venue, special juries, and Boycotting, 
and those very provisions formed the 
substance of the Bill now before the 
House. The Government had honestly 
attempted to govern Ireland by means 
of the ordinary law. They had done 
their best; but they had found them- 
selves utterly incapable to so govern or 
cope with a power and organization that 
existed to counteract them, and they 
now claimed the special powers that had 
been granted to their Predecessors in 
government. It was for Gentlemen op- 
posite to show that such special powers 
were not necessary. The onus probandi 
lay upon them, and that made an im- 
portant difference in considering the 
case. Yet, he would ask, why was this 
Bill called extraordinary law, if, as was 
said by hon. Members opposite, Coercion 
Bills for Ireland had been passed, on an 
average, once a-year since the Union? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian objected to the state- 
ments of the Judges which had been 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), on the ground that they were 
extra-judicial; but if a Judge had dealt 
with the general state of the country, 
on any particular case which came be- 
fore him, the right hon. Gentleman 
would have said that it was most unfair 
to prejudice the case of the prisoner in 
that way, and the Judge would have 
been open to the severest reprobation. 
Another right hon. Gentleman said that 
it was not usual for a Judge to go out- 
side the calendar. But anyone who 
had to do with Assizes must know that 
Judges were accustomed, and that it was 
their duty, to refer to the state of the 
country, and make observations on the 
subject. The hon. Member for Cork 
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(Mr. Parnell) had said that the charges 
of Judges in certain districts were given, 
while the charges of Judges in other 
districts were not. But the object of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland was to 
prove that certain districts were dis- 
turbed, and to have gone out of his way 
to quote charges which had no bearing 
on the subject would have been illogical. 
It had been urged by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and his right hon. Friend 
had produced evidence of the most con- 
vinecing character, based upon official 
statistics, which proved that nine-tenths 
of the agrarian crimes committed in 1885 
remained undetected, and were not even 
brought under investigation ; but those 
figures were either disregarded or treated 
with contempt by hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House. Irish 
Members had affirmed that the ordinary 
crime of Ireland was less than that of 
England; but a comparison of the 
judicial statistics of the two countries, 
which he (Mr. Ambrose) had made, 
showed that the aggregates of the in- 
dictable offences and of offences that 
could be summarily dealt with amounted 
to 469°7 per 10,000 of the population of 
Ireland and only 268-79 per 10,000 of 
the population of England, so that the 
ordinary crime of Ireland was much 
greater than that of England, although 
England was under the disadvantage 
that its large towns afforded a protection 
for criminals which was not to be found 
in the agricultural districts of Ireland. 
That, he contended, proved the necessity 
for the measure the iouasnest sought 
to introduce. He further said that 
whatever number of cases of crime were 
cited on behalf of the Government, 
whether 10 or 10,000 hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway opposite should 
have put into their hands evidence, from 
some source or another, to show that 
they were exploded cases, the statistics 
of crime which had been put forward 
were, he held, of an important character, 
and fully justified the Bill. It seemed 
to be generally admitted that juries in 
eat would not convict ; and, surely, 
it could not be denied, after the acquittal 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) by a Dublin jury, in spite of his 
avowed adhesion to the Plan of Cam- 
paign and the declaration by the highest 
authority that it was an illegal con- 
spiracy. The explanation was that the 
Government of the Queen had been de- 
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posed by the ds facto Government of the 
League, and it was claimed that the 
de facto Government should be converted 
into the Government de jure. It wasa 
miserable subterfuge to oie the 
National League with the Primrose 
League ; for the Primrose League did 
not back up its decrees by murder, and 
nobody ever said that crime dogged its 
footsteps, or that it aimed at illegal 
objects, or at lawful objects by illegal 
means. [ Laughter.) He challenged any- 
one to produce a single piece of evidence 
in support of the charges made against 
the Primrose League. If coercion had 
sometimes been a failure, it was because, 
according to the right hon. Member for 
Mid Lothian, it had been inadequate, 
and because, according to the right hon. 
Member for the Sleaford Division of 
Lincoinshire (Mr. Chaplin), it had been 
fitful and not continuous. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the late Attorney 
General (Sir Charles Russell) was sur- 
prised that anyone should reproduce 
what he called the exploded libel about 
the Kilmainham Treaty. They were 
told that they had no mandate to support 
coercion; but hon. Members opposite 
would admit that the mandate was to 
maintain the Union and the authority of 
Parliament, and that necessarily implied 
that no rival should be allowed to set 
itself up in opposition to the Imperial 
Parliament. tt was said again that they 
ought not to pass thismeasure against the 
will of 86 Representatives of the Irish 
people; but, while the just claims of 
landlords could not be carried out, if 
tradesmen could not employ whom they 
liked, if there was a system of terrorism 
going on, and the National League was 
the de facto Government of Ireland, he re- 
fused to accept the 86 Nationalist Mem- 
bers as representing the voice of Ireland. 
The proposition that the majority of a 
district forming part of the United King- 
dom was to govern against the majority 
of the whole of the Empire was unten- 
able and unsound. They heard a great 
deal said about impossible rents; but, 
for his part, he had never seen or heard 
any evidence that any rents in Ireland 
were impossible. The Cowper Commis- 
sion, certainly, had not proved that such 
was the case. On the contrary, the fact 
was that rents appeared to be impossible 
as regarded payment, merely because 
the National League had made them so. 
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reported that rents were excessive or 
exorbitant; it was true that they had 
said that there had been a fall in the 
price of agricultural produce, and re- 
commended an earlier revision of rents ; 
but, in so doing, they were dealing rather 
with the inability of the tenant to pay. 
The tenant right of holdings in Ireland 
was selling at 20 and 22 years’ purchase, 
and he thought that no tenant farmer in 
England would be said to be rack-rented 
if such were the state of things in his 
ease. After all, they came back to the 
principal question in this matter before 
the House, which was whether the man- 
date which they had received from the 
constituencies last year should be carried 
out ? Hon. Members opposite contended 
that that was merely the issue of whether 
there should be coercion or not ; but the 
real question was the same, whether or 
not the Union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land was to be maintained ?—and as to 
that there could be no doubt as to what 
the answer of Parliament would be. 
Dra. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, that, not being a trained 
lawyer, and not possessing the inesti- 
mable advantage of a legal mind, he 
would not venture to fullow the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Har- 
row(Mr.Ambrose), who had just sat down, 
throughout his discursive and somewhat 
lengthy speech. He would just remark 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
pronounced the most emphatic condem- 
nation of the Bill he had yet heard, be- 
cause he deliberately proposed to cut out 
two, if not three, of the clauses of the Bill. 
In fact, after the vigorous operation of the 
pruning knife by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, little of the Bill would be 
left. In making a few remarks on the 
question before the House, he (Dr. Far- 
quharson) did not pretend to any con- 
sistency. It was years ago since he had 
his attack of coercion. He had it when 
his political constitution was in a young 
and tender state. He was exposed to 
strong infection, and he caught the at- 
tack ; but the attack of coercion on him 
was like the attack of small-pox or scar- 
let fever on other people—he was not 
likely to have a second attack. He had 
since come under infection of another 
kind. He did not, as he said, pretend 
to consistency. Consistency was some- 
times mischievous. The conditions of 
the human mind changed and cireum- 
stances changed. They had to consider 
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the teachings of history and experience, 
and go with the times. He did not think 
that those who were now eating cheap 
bread would find much fault with the 
inconsistency of Sir Robert Peel, or that 
many hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
find fault with Lord Beaconstield’s famous 
‘leap in the dark,” which had led toTory 
democracy. He (Dr. Farquharson) sup- 
ported coercion in 1881 and 1882 for 
reasons which he thought good at the 
time. There was an elaborate Blue Book 
of statistical evidence, and they had a 
powerful speech introducing the mea- 
sures, and at the time he considered that 
a good case was made out. He was 
bound to confess now, with a certain 
amount of shame, that he often voted 
blindly on account of what he considered 
to be the irritating conduct of the Irish 
Members. But nations struggling against 
oppression were apt to be irritated. 
Champions of human progress were often 
provoked into personalities. He had no 
doubt that the right hon. Gentleman 
the senior Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright) and Mr. Cobden, 
when they were advocating the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, were sometimes pro- 
voked to personalities, and that in the 
great discussions on the Reform Bills 
there were irritating speeches. Looking 
back upon the old debates, he was now 
convinced that the Irish were perfectly 
right in their obstruction, and that he 
was frequently wrong. Besides, they 
were told in 1881 that they were to have 
a Land Act passed shortly afterwards 
which was to settle the Irish difficulty, 
and bring back peace and prosperity 
to the country; and therefore he was 
the more induced then to vote for 
coercion. But what had been the re- 
sult of all the Coercion Acts? There 
had, no doubt, been a certain temporary 
advantage. There was an outward 
show of restored law and order, and no 
doubt the Land Act had been of great 
value to the Irish farmers; but there 
was nothing solid or permanent. Were 
we any nearer the solution of this great 
question? Did the Irish love us or re- 
spect our rule more than they did before ? 
Was it not a sad, a mournful, and a 
humiliating position for the Government 
to come again, and, amid the protests of 
the Irish Members and the jeers of 
foreign nations, invite the House to pass 
an 87th Coercion Act for a nation which 
had enjoyed the benefits of our rule for 
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the same number of years? A great 
many things had happened since the 
first coercive measure. The irritation of 
the Irish against coercion was now ex- 
pressed by the vast majority of the Con- 
stitutionally-elected Representatives of 
the country. The Land Question had 
become acute. The moderate Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) had been rejected, and, most 
important of all, the question of Home 
Rule had now entered the domain of 
practical politics. A definite scheme 
had been offered to and accepted by the 
Irish people, so that they were now able 
to study this question in a business-like 
and practical form. He remembered in 
1880, when he first stood for Parliament, 
a “ heckler’”’ asked him—‘‘ Are you in 
favour of Home Rule?” His reply was 
that he should be very happy to answer 
the question if his friend would tell him 
what he meant by Home Rule. That 
was his position in 1880. There was 
then no practical proposal before the 
country. He did not know then what 
Home Rule meant, and was not able 
to study the Irish Question in the prac- 
tical way he could now study it. He 
objected to the present coercive measure 
on account of the failure of the old plan, 
and on account of the opportunity which 
had been given him to study the Irish 
Question through the medium of Home 
Rule. An education had been given 
him— largely by hon. Gentlemen be- 
low the Gangway. Coming to the Bill 
itself, he said that the original case was 
admittedly weak, because everyone who 
had followed the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour), and especially the lawyers, 
had dwelt with an iteration which was 
sometimes wearisome upon the points 
on which the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self laid little stress—namely, upon the 
statistics of crime. A good many of 
those who might have been expected to 
support the Bill had been horrified by 
its look. Those who were to be its god- 
fathers started away in horror; and he 
was glad to see that the most eminent 
of its intended godfathers, Sir George 
Trevelyan, had thrown a bombshell into 
the Conservative and Unionist camp in 
Aberdeen, and had declined to have any- 
thing whatever to do with the Bill. In 
fact, the disaffection had become so acute 
and alarming that the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
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(Sir Henry Holland) was put up yester- 
day to rally the forces by the an- 
nouncement that by this Bill the Go- 
vernment meant to stand or fall. They 
had heard a good many excuses for 
the Bill. They were told that it was 
only a little one. That was an excuse 
which had been made before; but it was 
not the opinion of the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill). Then they were 
told that it was to restore law and order. 
Really, they were hearing so much about 
law and order that one almost hated the 
term. It was the parrot cry of every 
dinner table and club smoking-room. 
Plans of varying ferocity and ingenuity 
were propounded to restore law and 
order. But what had they been doing 
during the last 86 years? What were 
those 86 Acts but attempts—which had 
absolutely failed—to restore law and 
order? No doubt they had managed to 
spread over the surface of things a thin 
veneer of law made by force, and of 
order made to order; but no real hold 
had been taken on the affections and 
hearts of the people. The present Bill 
was the 87th advertisement of our 
proved incapacity to rule Ireland by 
anything but aniron hand. They might 
have right law administered by the 
wrong people. They might have bad 
law mixed up with good law. We had 
been administering the affairs of Ire- 
land for many years with little know- 
ledge of their wants or sympathy with 
their patriotic aspirations. They had 
heard a good deal about the necessity of 
this Coercion Bill as a preliminary to 
the bringing in a remedial measure. 
Why should the way for our remedial 
measures for Ireland be paved with the 
shattered liberties of the Irish people ? 
If these remedial measures were good 
he supposed that they would be accepted 
without compulsion. If they were bad, 
they could not compel the Irish people 
to accept what they did not want to have. 
They had heard one very remarkable 
reason given for the acceptance of this 
Bill—namely, that it was not coercion at 
all, but a remedial measure. That was 
a sweet balm to the conscience of those 
who had got to swallow what they did 
not like. Yet hon. Gentlemen seemed 
to think that the Irish people should be 
rather grateful for the favour that was 
offered them. If he might repeat the 
Shakespearian quotation of the right 
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hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie), 
he would say,‘ Very like a whale.” He 
had heard some remarks from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General for Scotland (Mr. J. P. B. 
Robertson), whose abilities he admired— 
he wasonly sorry they were not employed 
ina bettercause—that the liberty of being 
at large would not be infringed by this 
Bill, and asked them what liberty was 
taken away under this Bill. He (Dr. 
Farquharson) should have thought it 
was the liberty to do almost anything in 
a proclaimed district. He had no doubt 
that when the Bill came into operation 
the prisons would be crowded and the 
Courts would be blocked. Many of the 
unfortunate people who would come 
under the operation of the Act would 
be compelled to wait a considerable 
period before their cases would be tried. 
He should like to know whether, in 
those circumstances, bail was to be 
allowed or not? He had no doubt that 
if this Bill was to be worked by lawyers 
it would be properly administered accord- 
ing to law. But the Bill was not to be 
worked by lawyers. They would have 
informers dogging the footsteps of sus- 
pected persons, who were obnoxious to 
the authorities of the Castle. Spies 
would be working in every direction, 
and they would have garbled extracts 
from speeches, by which it was possible 
almost to prove anything; oa under 
Sections 4 and 5 they would be able to 
include almost anything peaceful, law- 
abiding people might do. What was 
the tribunal under which these offences 
were to be tried? In the first place, the 
cases thus got up were to be brought 
before Resident Magistrates, who had 
little or no knowledge of law—half-pay 
captains with small means, large families, 
and no law. These men were to be in- 
trusted with the most difficult and deli- 
cate duties—namely, that of deciding 
what was evidence and what was not. 
Then they came to summary jurisdiction. 
They were to have two magistrates, one 
of whom was to have as much know- 
ledge of law as would be satisfactory to 
the Lord Lieutenant. He should like 
to know what was to be the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s standard? Was he to givea 
Degree in Law, as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was empowered to give a 
Degree of Music? He would like to 
make it clear that the analogy of Scottish 
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defence of this Bill. In the first place, in | 


Scotland there was an inquiry on the spot 
by the Procurator Fiscal; and although, 
as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General for Scotland had 
told them, the Procurator Fiscal was not 
a Judge, he was a trained lawyer, and a 
man of experience and standing. The 
summary jurisdiction in Scotland was 
carried on by the Sheriff, who was also 
a trained lawyer. In Ireland it was to 
be granted to amateur lawyers; and, as 
a professional man himself, he had a 
great distrust of amateurs, whether 
lawyers, doctors, or even clergymen. 
They knew that if the Crimes Act had 
been renewed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, the 
summary jurisdiction would have been 
taken before two stipendiary magistrates. 
Under this Bill, the most difficult, deli- 
cate, and intricate questions of law were 
to be decided by gentlemen who had no 
proper or systematic training whatever. 
They were told that under this Bill the 
National League might be proclaimed. 
He did not think that a similar policy 
had been very successful on a former 
occasion, when the Land League was 
proclaimed. He thought nothing could 
be more dangerous than to drive in the 
superficial appearance of disturbance, 
where disturbance depended upon some 
internal or Constitutional ailment. Medi- 
cal metaphors had become popular in 
the House. They were generally wrong. 
But he would venture upon using a 
medical metaphor which he believed 
was perfectly sound. When they found 
on the surface of the body an eruption 
which depended upon internal or con- 
stitutional disease, if they applied local 
remedies to allay the eruption and get 
rid of it by driving it in, they would 
probably not infrequently kill the 
patient or ruin his constitution. That 
was in perfect analogy to the present 
condition of things in Ireland. We 
were treating and tinkering at the 
external manifestations of an internal 
and Constitutional malady. If we drove 
it in below the surface, secret societies 
of various classes would spring up, and 
we should eventually damage the Con- 
stitution of Ireland, and, perhaps, ruin 
it altogether. In conclusion, he wished 
to ask when was this work—this policy 
of despair—coming to anend? It was 
time to stop tinkering and do something 
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definite. Of course, this Bill would pass. 
As they knew, the Tcries opposite fol- 
lowed their Leaders in the most docile 
manner, and they would go into the 
Lobby in favour of the measure. The 
Liberal Unionists would vote with them, 
because, though they hated coercion, 
they hated the late Prime Minister even 
more. They would swallow coercion or 
anything else to keep the present Go- 
vernment in power and keep the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian out. But they must go further. 
They must go on to disfranchise Ireland 
and govern it as a Crown Colony, and 
crush her for ever under the iron heel 
of despotism, or else give her Home 
Rule and the right to govern her own 
affairs in her own way. They had 
chosen their policy. But the tide was 
turning in favour of Irish aspirations. 
The Government had found it necessary 
to send Sir Robert Hamilton to the An- 
tipodes in order to prevent the conver- 
sion of successive Lords Lieutenant to 
Home Rule. Meetings were going on 
all over the country. The magnificent 
meeting in Hyde Park, which was a 
great and brilliant success, was being 
followed up by similarly successful 
meetings in every part of the country. 
But, best of all, this Bill was working 
for the Irish cause. It was providing 
for those who advocated Home Rule the 
best platform from which to expound 
their views, because it was demonstrating 
the necessity of Home Rule as the only 
alternative. A little more education of 
the people of this country—a little more 
time—and he had not the least doubt 
that the result would be that the Irish 
cause would be won. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, §.): The hon. Member who has 
just sat down (Dr. Farquharson) has 
spoken with the zeal of a convert, and in 
doing so he has followed the example of 
many right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
who sit on the Front Opposition Bench. 
I, asa Radical Unionist, am not ashamed 
of my opinions or of my Leaders. On 
the contrary, I am proud of them. There 
has never been a time when two men 
have come forward in a great cause and 
showed such great self-sacrifice as the 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale 
(the Marquess of Hartington) and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 

est Birmingham (Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain.) [Jronical cheers.| Hon. Mem- 
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bers below the Gangway laugh at them, 
and sneer at them, but they know that 
they are a power in the country. What 
other means could they have adopted in 
order to endeavour to carry out their 
views? They fought the battles of the 
Liberal Party long before many hon. 
Members below the Gangway entered 
upon political life. For my own part, I 
have fought 10 fights in the Liberal 
cause, and yet I am told by some new 
Members that I am nota Liberal. Ido 
not accept such a reproach, but I put 
upon them this reproach —that they have 
accepted allies and adopted a policy 
of which many Liberals are ashamed. 
A short extract will show what is done 
and said at some of the meetings in op- 
position to the Government proposition. 
On Saturday last, at a meeting in Batter- 
sea Park, at which an hon. Member of 
this House was present, a Mr. Burns 
said that— 

“ Mr. Chamberlain would not get the cow, 
but the ball; and the amount of ground neces- 
sary for him would be 6 feet by 2 feet.” 

Mr. Burns then proceeded to vindicate 
the attempted assassination of the Em- 
peror of Russia, and expressed a hope 
that Lord Salisbury, the Czar, and Mr. 
Chamberlain would all get their quietus 
by means of the parcel post and a certain 
chemical combination which he named. 
When such statements are made and 
accepted with pleasure at public meet- 
ings, they show to a considerable extent 
what the object really is. The chairman 
who presided at the meeting protested 
against the observations of this gentle- 
man, but his protest was received with 
marked disfavour by the whole of the 
meeting. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Battersea (Mr. O. V. Morgan), who was 
not present at that particular platform, 
found it incumbent upon him to write to 
The Times to say that he also would have 
protested if he had heard those words 
spoken. I maintain that this is an 
attempt to coerce the Liberal Unionists, 
and to coerce them by threats; but if it 
has any effect at all, it rather tends to 
confirm them in the views they enter- 
tain. What are the measures which 
are being adopted by those who object 
tothe present Bill? I have in my hand 
a small paper which was used widely 
throughout London, and which reached 
me in the ordinary way, for the purpose 
of collecting the meeting in Hyde Park, 
to which the hon. Member for West 
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just referred with such satisfaction. 
It is headed, ‘‘ What the Coercion Bill 
is,” and then follows three notes of 
exclamation. It states that under 
the Bill of the Government trial by 
jury is to be abolished for almost 
all offences, and in its place is to be 
substituted trial by Resident Magis- 
trates, generally half-pay officers ap- 
pointed by the Executive Government, 
whose servants they are, and who will 
have power to inflict a sentence of six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
for offences many of which are of an 
undefined character, the probable effect 
of which is stated to be that the tenant 
will be placed at the mercy of the land- 
lord. It is said that persons may be 
examined on oath, although no}trial is 
taking place, and that they may be com- 
pelled to give evidence, even if the evi- 
dence they give may tend to criminate 
themselves. That is what is stated in 
this paper, in order to induce the coun- 
try to believe that these are the objects 
of the Bill, though, of course, the writers 
of the Bill know well how untrue many 
ofthe statements are. Now, I should like 
to know what coercion really is? The 
question has been asked again and 
again in the course of this debate, but 
no answer has been given. One hon. 
Member of this House declared, in 
glowing terms upon a public platform, 
that the Bill will coerce 5,000,000 of his 
fellow-countrymen; but, for my own 
part, I am convinced that it will coerce 
nobody who abides by the ordinary law. 
The fact is, endeavour to blink it as you 
like, that coercion in this case simply 
means the coercion of the criminal 
population. It does not mean coercion of 
either youor me. We are endeavouring 
to coerce the law-breakers in order to 
maintain the ordinary rights of society ; 
and if the present law is not sufficient, 
then it is the duty of any Government to 
endeavour to increase the powers they 
possess. Governments have duties to per- 
form to those who abide by the law, just 
as much as they have duties to — 
in regard to those who break the law; 
and if it is, asit must be, considered ne- 
cessary to repress crime and outrage 
either in England or Ireland, it is not 
only the right, but the duty, of the 
Government to ask for all necessary 
powers. What has been said on pre- 
vious occasions? It has been stated, 
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over and over again, that this is the | 
| second category, it is equally necessary to have 


strongest Coercion Bill that has ever 
been brought forward in the House of 
Commons. I deny it altogether. Let 
me ask whether it contains any such 
power as that which enabled the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian to confine 
in prison in 12 months 1,200 men, as he 
didin the year 1881? Among those men 
there were several Members of Parlia- 
ment, some of them much respected in 
this House—and they were all im- 
prisoned without trial, on reasonable sus- 
picion only. If such a power had been 
asked for by the present Government I 
should have done all in my power to 
oppose it. They have gone in a different 
direction—a direction which was indi- 
cated in the speeches they delivered 
in 1882. I should like the House to 
consider what that direction is. The 
direction in which the Government de- 
sire to go is very simple. It is found, 
and is nowhere denied, that of the 
offences which are committed in Ireland 
80 per cent are committed with entire 
impunity, and without anybody know- 
ing who the offenders are, or who they 
are suspected to be. I say that a con- 
dition of law under which such an occur- 
rence is possible is not a right state of 
things. The Government, therefore, have 
looked into the state of the law and they 
perceive that the fault lies in the fact 
that before they can make any proper 
inquiry with regard to an offence they 
have to charge somebody with having 
committed it. Surely that is an absurdity, 
and, therefore, I think that the Ist 
clause of the Bill is eminently reasonable 
and desirable. Now, to come to the 
next point, I find that in the year 1882 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) 
—y these words in regard to his own 

ill— 

“There will be power given to Justices to in- 
quire into crime, even where the criminal has es- 
caped ; there will be power to Justices to compel 
the attendance of witnesses who are about to ab- 
scond ; there will be power to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to appoint such additional police as he 
may think necessary in any particular district 
at the charge of the locality. There will also 
be compensation for murder and maiming of 
cattle, which will be levied on the district in 
which the offence was committed. Then, what 
is to give vitality to these provisions is the 
summary jurisdiction. I have pointed out that, 
owing to the terrorism which has been made 
to operate on the minds of juries, it has been 
necessary to have a special tribunal for the 
greater classes of crime; but, with respect to 
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those offences which may be regarded as in the 


a speedy and certain punishment; and, there- 
fore, we propose to make the offences in this 
Act, to which I have referred, punishable sum- 
marily, and the Court of Summary Jurisdiction 
will consist of two Stipendiary Magistrates.” 
—(% Hansard, [269] 470.) 


I have read that passage because I wish 
to point out to hon. Members below the 
Gangway the difference between this 
Bill and the Bill of 1882. In the year 
1882 the right hon. Member for Derby 
proposed to give this summary power 
with regard to a certain class of offences 
to the Stipendiary Magistrates. We 
have heard much about the Stipendiary 
Magistrates of Ireland, but there is this 
to be said—that when an offence, even if 
small in itself, is tried summarily and 
the offender punished, the lesson is not 
soon forgotten; whereas the importance 
which attends a great State trial has a 
tendency, with the delay involved, to in- 
flame the passions of the whole popula- 
tion and thus do great harm. We must 
also remember that very important 
matters are now settled by the ordinary 
magistrates under very little control. 
Therefore, I am inclined to think that 
the evil which has been anticipated from 
conferring this summary jurisdiction 
upon the Resident Magistrates—not the 
Stipendiary Magistrates, as in the Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby— has been greatly exagge- 
rated. Onc great objection that has 
been raised is that Boycotting would 
come under the summary jurisdiction of 
the Resident Magistrates. I say that 
Boycotting ought to be put down; and 
I should like to ask the House to con- 
sider for a moment what has been said 
about Boycotting by two very high 
authorities on the matter. One of them 
says— 

“ The process called Boycotting is, according 
to the hon. Member, a legitimate and proper 
process. What is meant by Boycotting ? In the 
first place, it is combined intimidation. In the 
second place, it is combined intimidation made 
use of for the purpose of destroying the private 
liberty of choice by fear of ruin and starvation. 
In the third place, that being what Boycotting 
is in itself, we must look to this—that the creed 
of Boycotting, like every other creed, requires 
asanction; and the sanction of Boycotting— 
that which stands in the rear of Boycotting, 
and by which alone oe a can, in the long 
run, be made thoroughly effective—is the mur- 


der which is not to be denounced.’’—(3 Hausard, 

[269] 1551.) 
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my words; I should not venture to use 
such strong language, but they were 
used in the House of Commons on the 
2ith of May, 1882, by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). They show 
what the opinion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman with regard to Buycotting was 
at that time. Let me turn now to Lord 
Cowper’s Commission. In their Report 
the Commissioners say— 


‘** We deem it right to call attention to the 
terrible ordeal that a Boycotted person has to 
undergo, which was by several witnesses graphi- 
cally described during the progress of our in- 
quiry. The existence of a Boycotted person 
becomes a burden to him, as none in town or 
village are allowed, under a similar penalty to 
themselves, to supply him or his family with 
the necessaries of life. He is not allowed to 
dispose of the produce of his farm. Instances 
have been brought before us in which his at- 
tendance at Divine Service was prohibited, in 
which his cattle have been, some killed, some 
barbarously mutilated; in which all his ser- 
vants and labourers were ordered and obliged 
to leave him ; in which the ordinary necessaries 
of life, and even medical comforts, had to be 
procured from long distances ; in which no one 
would attend the funeral of, or dig a grave for, 
a member of a Boycotted person’s family, and 
in which his children have been forced to dis- 
continue attendance at the National School of 
the district ”’ 


I have quoted these two passages to 
show what the opinion of two such high 
authorities is on the subject of Boycott- 
ing, and I cannot believe that any hon. 
Member will deny that if the Govern- 
ment can put it down by any reasonable 
enactment it is their duty todoso. I 
do not say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) will be successful, 
but I think he has a duty to perform, 
and I have no doubt that he is prepared 
to perform it. Upon this point I may 
say that there is one provision intro- 
duced into the Bili which has not been 
included in any previous Bill, and that 
is that in addition to the right of the 
magistrate to punish there is a right 
given to the accused of appeal from the 
decision of the magistrates to the Quarter 
Sessions. That provision shows that the 
Government are anxious to deal fairly 
with the person charged, and to give him 
every reasonable protection under thelaw. 
In addition to that there is another pro- 
vision in the Bill which lays down that, 
notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Bill, the existing law shall still run. 
It will, therefore, be seen that a man can 
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be tried under the existing law, but that 
if tried under the now law he can appeal 
to the Quarter Sessions. Under these 
circumstances, I cannot conceive‘that any 
injustice is done to anybody ; but, on the 
contrary, it appears to me that the pro- 
visions of the Bill are such reasonable 
provisions as the House of Commons 
ought to support. I come now to a 
special clause of the Bill which has been 
strongly condemned. I think with re- 
gard to the question of trial by jury 
that it is an advantage to the prisoner 
that he should have the right to be tried 
by a special jury; and I know that in 
England some years ago, when I had the 
honour of having something to do with 
legal work, it was a not uncommon 
complaint in this country that while a 
man might have a special jury when only 
his property was at stake, he must be 
content with a common jury when his 
liberty or his life was in peril. The Go- 
vernment provide that under special cir- 
cumstances a man shall be tried by a 
special jury, and this may be done not 
only at the instance of the Government, 
but at that of the man charged. Now I 
do not see why gentlemen of intelligence 
should not be selected to try serious 
offences as well as cases which merely 
affect property. We are told that the 
prisoner would by a change of venue be 
exposed to difficulties and dangers and 
to unfair treatment, and that, in par- 
ticular, a change of venue to England 
would be grossly unjust. I have been 
endeavouring for some days to dis- 
cover where the injustice would be of 
bringing over prisoners to England to 
be tried by an English jury, and I have 
failed. Hon. Members below the Gang- 
way tell us they have no confidence in 
Irish Judges because they are political, 
and none in Irish juries because they 
are partizan; but no one accuses the 
English Judges of being political, or 
English juries of being partizan, and I 
cannot, therefore, see why hon. Members 
should object to the change. For my 
own part, I am satisfied that English 
juries would deal justly with all pri- 
soners who might come before them, and 
in trying Irish prisoners I know that 
they would be inclined to lean rather to 
the side of the accused than to that of 
the Government. I am also satisfied 
that the Judges would take precisely the 
same course in criminal cases, and would 
endeavour to sum up fairly, and properly 
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pointing out to the jury everything that 
would tell in favour of the prisoner. 
This being the position with regard to 
the Bill, I cannot help remarking that a 
great amount of undeserved odium has 
been thrown upon the Liberal Unionist 
Members who support the Government 
in the undertaking they have upon their 
hands. It has been said that although 
they love Liberal principles and dislike 
coercion, still they dislike the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
more, and for that reason they are 
endeavouring to keep him out of 
power. Hon. Members who say that 
can hardly be aware of the feelings of 
many hon. Gentlemen, who, like myself, 
have sat under the right hon. Gentleman 
for 20 years, and have had many oppor- 
tunities of admiring his great eloquence, 
his splendid ability and knowledge, and 
his great generosity towards those with 
whom he has had to deal. But do they 
not think that two men can honestly 
differ in opinion? For my own part, I 
am of opinion that the proposal sub- 
mitted to the House by the right hon. 
Gentieman last year was not conducive 
to the best interests of the country. For 
that reason I voted against it, as I should 
be prepared to vote again. But this is 
not from any disrespect or from any want 
of regard for the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I venture to appeal to hon. Members 
neither to think nor to say such things 
as have been said in regard to the 
action of the Liberal Unionists. Hon. 
Members who make such observations 
should remember that it is much more 
agreeable to be on what is called the 
popular side. If you go to any meeting 
it is always possible to get cheap ap- 
plause from the rabble. It is different 
when you go to a meeting where the in- 
telligence of the country is collected ; 
but hon. Members know that the cry of 
“No Coercion ”’ is always a cheap and 
by far a more agreeable cry to go to the 
country with than the advocacy of prin- 
ciples which we believe to be right, 
although they may happen to be dis- 
tasteful [Cries of “Oh, oh! 7 I 
know it is disagreeable to hon. Mem- 
bers, and especially to hon. Members 
below the Gangway, to hear some of 
these observations; but I ask them to 
remember that I do not use them in 
order to spite them in any way. For 
many of them I have the highest regard, 
but, where a great cause is concerned, it 
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is not right to allow personal considera- 
tions to intervene. Whether the vote 
which we Liberal Unionists give in this 
House will conduce to our success as 
Parliamentary candidates in the future 
signifies not at all. It is our bounden 
duty to give our votes according to our 
consciences for what is best in the in- 
terests of the two countries, regardless 
of the consequences. It is for that reason 
that I despise the threats which are con- 
stantly held out to Liberal Unionists, 
and I shall persevere in the course which 
I have marked out for myself, because I 
believe that by so doing I am supporting 
a policy by which every fair grievance 
can be redressed. I observe that the 
—— to the Bill now before the 

ouse is maintained to a great extent in 
order to promote the cause of Home Rule. 
But I am convinced that it would be 
better if Irish Members would meet this 
Question with moderate language and 
endeavour to dissociate it from the cause 
in which they are particularly interested. 
It is a most remarkable thing that in the 
first Parliament under the extended fran- 
chise the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian did not give a 
chance to the House to redress Irish 
grievances, but immediately proposed a 
policy of separation. When I discuss 
this Question with my friends on the 
Continent great astonishment is shown 
by them, because they say that while 
every other country is endeavouring 
to promote its strength by union, the 
Liberal Party in this country are en- 
deavouring to strengthen the country by 
cutting it into two halves. I think that 
this is a most unnatural process. As 
far as we are concerned, it is our 
duty as Liberal Unionists to maintain 
the cause of law and order, and as far as 
we can to strengthen the hands of the Go- 
vernment. We trust that they will do all 
in their power to meet the just demands 
of the Irish people. We do not believe 
that those just demands can be met by 
Home Rule, such as was proposed by the 
measure of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian. I thank 
the House for having listened to these 
observations. I regret deeply to find 
myself divided from many hon. Gentle- 
men with whom I have worked cordially 
for many years in the promotion of many 
great public questions, but I consider 
that this question of the unity of the 
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and the first necessity of the case is to 
secure the maintenance of law and order. 
I feel bound to vote for the second 
reading of the Bill. The Government 
say that they require the powers which 
they now ask, and I am, therefore, un- 
willingly obliged to vote for them. At 
the same time, I know that these powers 
will not be exercised and cannot be 
exercised in any unfair way, because 
they are hedged around by safeguards 
which never existed in Ireland in con- 
nection with any previous Coercion Act. 
I regret that there should be so much 
Party feeling in the matter, and that 
ungenerous reproaches should have been 
so freely bandied about. I trust that 
Irish Members will admit, whether they 
ageee with us or not, that our motives 
are pure. We have no personal object 
to serve, because, as they tell us, we are 
to lose our seats at the next Election. 
We have been told that over and over 
again; and whether it is true or not the 
future will show. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) has told us that the door of repent- 
ance is open to us, and that he is ready 
yet to take the whole of us to his arms. 
He also tells us that if we do not accept 
his offer we ought to know what our 
fate will be. Of course we are to be 
Boycotted in regard to our future 
Parliamentary life. At the same time, 
such threats will not deter us from 
doing our duty. Ihave only to thank 
the House for the indulgence it has 
shown in listening to me so attentively. 

Mr. WHITBREAD (Bedford): I rise 
for the purpose of offering a few obser 
vations to the House upon this Bill; 
and, in the first place, allow me to refer 
to some of the words which have fallen 
from my hon. Friend (Sir Julian Gold- 
smid) who has just spoken. I am aware 
that he gets on very swimmingly as a 
Liberal who has fought 10 fights at 
those meetings of what he is pleased 
to call ‘‘the rabble.” I have no doubt 
that he is able to get on well with 
them if he begs the question by de- 
scribing the Home Rule measure which 
was presented to the House by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) as 
a measure of separation. I think my 
hon. Friend knows that we have al- 
ways stoutly denied that, and firmly be- 
lieve thut the course taken by the hon. 
Baronet and his Friends is far more 
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likely to lead to separation than the 
course pursued by my right hon. Friend, 
The hon. Baronet says that this is not a 
strong Bill; but I think that the strength 
of a Coercion Bill depends very much 
upon how you are going to look at it— 
whether you are going to apply it to 
somebody else, or to live under it your- 
selves. At all events, this Bill is strong 
in two points. In the first place, it is 
strong in this—that no other Ministry has 
ever ventured to bring in a Coercion Bill 
which is applied as part of the perma- 
nent law of the land to Ireland. That 
is what comes of my hon. Friend’s 
doctrine of equal laws between the two 
countries. But, in the second place, the 
Bill is strong in another matter—that 
you will have to go back for more than 
100 years before you will find a proposal 
to bring over prisoners from another 
country to be tried here, not necessarily 
in London, but in any county or place 
that the Government may select. I do 
not want to argue that question, or any 
of the details of the Bill upon this stage; 
because, for one good reason, we do not 
know how many will be thrown over- 
hoard ; but this I will say—that if this 
proposal for bringing Irish prisoners to 
be tried in London is carried out, I 
believe that it will give a greater assist- 
ance to those who are organizing Liberal 
meetings throughout the country, and 
will have a greater effect than any other 
efforts that could be made to bring back 
the electorate of London to Liberal prin- 
ciples. Indeed, I believe that the Libe- 
ral Party themselves may rest _ 
their oars, for I am quite convinced that 
a few examples of Irish prisoners, with 
witnesses and counsel, brought over to 
be tried at the Old Bailey will do much 
to make the Liberal electors of London 
arrive at a right conclusion. I agree 
with my hon. Friend in deprecating the 
threats and the hateful language which 
have been used towards some of the 
Liberal Unionist Members. Such lan- 
guage is to be condemned only less than 
an outrage completely carried out. My 
hon. Friend says the only effect of such 
language is to pin the Liberal Unionists 
more firmly to the position they have 
taken up. Of course, that is the effect 
of it; but does he think that lan- 
guage of that kind, used by wild and 
intemperate men, is a reason why I and 
others should be driven from a cause 
which we think to be the cause of jus- 
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tice? My hon. Friend boasts that he 
has fought 10 battles in the Liberal 
cause. So have I; and in the course of 
them I have heard many wild things 
said and have seen many rough things 
done. Does my hon. Friend—or does 
any other good Liberal — think that 
because things have been said which 
we condemn that we are to be driven 
from the course of policy we had taken 
up, and which recommends itself to our 
good sense and judgment? Thereis no 
reason why we should be taunted with 
words for which we are not responsible, 
and which we condemn, and which we 
know instead of advancing the cause for 
which they are uttered, can do nothing 
but steadily retard it. Ishould not have 
troubled the House on this occasion but 
for some remarks which were made by 
my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie). I was sorry to hear some of 
the observations which fell from him. 
They did not seem to be in unison with 
the usual calm fair-mindedness of my 
right hon. Friend. I hardly under- 
stood his sneer at those who have fol- 
lowed the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian. He imputed 
that some of those who have followed 
the right hon. Gentleman have been 
actuated by unworthy motives.. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board mean 
to say that a great political Party is 
never obliged to come to a sudden and 
an important decision? Have rapid 
conversions been so altogether absent 
from the political history of the Party 
which the right hon. Gentleman himself 
represents? The right hon. Gentleman 
selected an instance and an example 
which shows the value of his criticism. 
He chose my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) as 
an instance of one who would be ready 
at any moment, on all occasions, and at 
any cost, to follow the late Prime Minis- 
ter. Now, my right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board has not been for very many 
years a Member of this House; but I 
think he has been long enough here to 
know that if there is one man living 
who has sacrificed position, prospects, 
power, and fame for the sake of inde- 
pendent action, it is my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Halifax. The 
President of the Local Government 
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Board was not content with that kind of 
sneer; but he went on to say that we 
on this sideof the House did not 
want remedial legislation. What does 
the right hon. Gentleman mean by that ? 
Does he mean to impute to us that we 
are desirous of keeping open this con- 
test rather than pass remedial measures 
with which in our own hearts we agree ? 
Does the right hon. Gentleman think 
that we are not aware of the gravity of 
the crisis which is impending? Is his 
hunger and thirst for reform so great 
that he imagines that we on this side of 
the House cannot equally feel how this 
question impedes all the other subjects 
which are ripe for settlement ? What 
we say is this—bring in your remedial 
legislation, and do not poison it before- 
hand with coercion. Luckily, we are 
not without witnesses on this point. On 
more than one occasion the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
has said—‘‘If you will settle this 
question, I willhelp you.” And we say 
that again now. If the Government 
have got remedial measures, so grave is 
the state of affairs that on this side of 
the House we are perfectly ready to help 
them to settle it; but your remedial 
legislation lags behind, and your coer- 
cion comes first. I am not going to 
follow my right hon. Friend into his 
prophecies as to what will be the result 
of the next Election. I have heard a 
good many of those prophecies on both 
sides of the House in my time. What 
we ought to turn to is history, and at 
the last General Election we know what 
lost most votes for ourside. It was not 
the question of Home Rule; but it was 
the question which had been worked 
so skilfully and so well on the other 
side—namely, the question of the Land 
Purchase Bill. It was that which lost 
us so many votes, and which gained 
them for you. It was stated by our 
opponents on that occasion that there 
was some other course than Home Rule, 
and that it was not coercion. Well, 
now, where is the fulfilment? Your 
first measure is coercion, and your 
second or your third is to be land 
purchase. Now, I wonder whether my 


right hon. Friend would, on calm con- 
sideration, think that some of those 
70,000 votes which turned the whole 
scale at the last Election might not have 
been given on the other side if the 
electors could have had a peep into the 
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future, and had been able to see the 
April of 1887. Wesay that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not learned 
much from the history of Ireland. We 
say that you are applying old methods 
to new and altered conditions. We say 
that you have not considered the great 
events that no longer make coercion 
an applicable remedy for the existing 
state of things. We say that you do 
not remember that when Parliament 
emancipated the Catholics, you could no 
longer disregard the Catholic vote. We 
say that you have not duly learned the 
lesson of the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, and the blow which: it 
gave to Protestant ascendancy. We 
say, further, that you have not con- 
sidered the result of the extension of 
the suffrage to the people of Ireland 
upon equal terms with England ; and, 
finally—the most potent factor of all— 
we say that within the last few years 
the conviction has been growing and 
deepening in the minds of the people 
of this country that the results of our 
system of rule in Ireland have been a 
long-standing and cruel injustice to the 
tenants of Ireland; and we think it is 
not improbable that as we have dis- 
covered through the Reports of nume- 
rous Commissions and Inquiries the real 
facts as to the relations between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland, the com- 
plaints which are made with regard to 
the administration of justice in Ireland 
and other matters may not turn out to 
be equally well-founded. It seems to 
me that when you talk of surrender to 
those hon. Members who follow the 
lead of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) you are usinga misnomer. Is 
it a surrender, a base and shameful sur- 
render, having given the franchise to 
Ireland, to listen to the voice of the 
electorate? You say, why do you sur- 
render now, when formerly you fought 
the hon. Member for Cork? We had 
not then learnt the wishes of five-sixths 
of the population of Ireland. We had 
not then learnt the truth, as we know 
it now, of the relations of the landlord 
and tenants of Ireland. Remember 
how that question has grown. Re- 
member how, not 10 years ago, the Bill 
for the Compensation for Disturbance 
was thrown out in the House of Lords, 
and remember what grew from that. 
Since then we have had the Report of 
the CowperCommission. Year after year 
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we have had the truth coming out more 
clearly. We did not know in old days 
that rent was being paid in Ireland 
which never came from the produce of 
the soil. 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
taE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): Not at 
all. 

Mr. WHITBREAD: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary disagrees 
with that. That was not always his opi- 
nion. As long as there was harvest work 
in England, and the unfortunate small 
Irish occupier could came over and earn 
his money in England, he went back and 
paid his rent. e did not know that 
that was the source from which the rent 
was paid. We did not know how much 
money came back from America to help 
to pay the rent. We did not know those 
facts ; they were always stoutly denied. 
It was stoutly denied before the land 
valuers were appointed that there was 
rack-renting. It was as stoutly denied 
last year that there was any ground 
for the complaints and Bill of the hon. 
Member for Cork. What did the 
Cowper Commission do? They proved 
the case of the hon. Member up 
to the hilt. It is because these facts 
have come to light that your remedy of 
coercion is out of date and no longer 
applicable. The fact is, that you cannot 
put back the history of Ireland; you 
cannot replace her institutions as they 
stood ; you cannot put her people where 
they were. If you intended not to listen 
to the voice of the Catholics it is far 
better that Parliament had never eman- 
cipated the Catholics. If you intended 
to take your stand on the old and 
despotic principle of ascendancy, backed 
by coercion, it would have been far 
better if you had never disestablished 
the Irish Church. If you did not intend 
to listen to the voice of the Irish electors 
it was far better that you should not 
have given the Irish people the suffrage, 
because to do those things was only to 
make the promise to the ear and break 
it to the hope. These things have been 
done; they are past recall; and that iswhy 
coercion is out of date. Then you com- 
plain that you are obliged to have this 
measure ef coercion, because if you do 
not have it you are simply handing over 
the government of Ireland to the fol- 
lowers of the hon. Member for Cork. I 
believe the present measure is more cal- 
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culated to rivet the government of Ire- 
land upon the hon. Member for Cork 
and those who follow him, than anything 
that you could possibly have done. I 
deny that any measure that was pro- 
posed from the side that followed the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian would have had a ten- 
deney to hand the government over 
to the hon. Member and his followers; 
it would have handed the government 
over to the people of Ireland. The Go- 
vernment Followers are never tired of 
telling the House and the country that 
there is a vast minority of the people of 
Ireland who disapprove the policy of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, and 
who approve of theirs. One of the 
greatest authorities on your side has 
told us that, out of less than 5,000,000 
of people in Ireland, there are at least 
2,000,000 who abhor the rule of the 
National League and long to be set free ; 
who are loyal and clinging with devotion 
to the Act of Union. Well, why do 
not the 2,000,000 speak out? When 
we are told that these 2,000,000 are 
not the least educated section, not 
the least thrifty, not the least trust- 
worthy portion of the population of 
Ireland—what a noble faith we must 
have all had in the working of free 
institutions when such a minority, con- 
taining the intelligence, the wealth, the 
good habits of the population cannot be 
trusted to take care of themselves against 
a majority of 3,000,000, who are the 
more ignorant, the poorer, and the least 
intelligent part of the community. 
When the great reforms which have 
been carried in England were started, 
I wonder whether there was such a 
minority as 2,000,000 against 3,000,000 
only to contend against. What 
are the Government doing for those 
2,000,000 which they speak of as being 
so loyal and devoted to their system of 
government? I will tell the Govern- 
ment what I think they were doing for 
them. You are preparing an evil 
future for them. You are teaching 
them not to rely upon themselves, not 
to learn to take their own part in politics, 
not to learn to find a modus vivendi with 
the rest of their own countrymen ; but 
whenever things go in the direction 
in which they did not like them to go, 
they have nothing to do but to cry over 
to England for more coercion, more 
soldiers, and more police. Some hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite, at all events, know 
that call it by what name you like, it 
will not be many years before some 
Liberal scheme of local government in 
Ireland will have to be passed. How 
are you preparing this minority now to 
take their part then? Do the Govern- 
ment think that they will call out public 
spirit, independence, self-reliance, under 
the shadow of coercion? No, you 
would silence, perhaps, hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland and their supporters ; 
but you would effectually smother any 
growing self-reliance among those whom 
you look upon as your friends. Well, 
the Government will perhaps pass this 
Bill. [Cries of ‘‘Hear, hear!”] Yes, 
I think you will; but you have not 
received a mandate from the country to 
pass it. Do the Government think this 
is the “‘end all and be all” of their 
coercion? Do they think they have 
arrived at the end of it when this 
Bill is passed? They will only be at 
the beginning of it! The Government 
cannot bear to hear hon. Members 
below the Gangway speak in Ireland; 
and do they think that after passing this 
Bill they will long tolerate their presence 
in the House! And what then? The 
Government will be driven on from one 
step to another of coercion until the 
people of this country may at last 
pull them up in their course. The 
Liberals know this tree of coercion, and 
they know its fruits ; and they are quite 
sure of one thing, and that is that they 
will gather no grapes from that thorn. 
Some persons have been, as I think, 
rash enough to say to the Irish people 
that they hope they will resist this law 
if it is passed. I differ totally and 
entirely from that advive. I say to 
Irishmen—and particularly to Irish 
Members—that [ think it behoves 
them to use every effort they can to 
prevent in the future any justification 
of an Act which has no justification 
now. I say to them —‘‘I hope you 
will strain every nerve to prevent 
this Act from obtaining the sanc- 
tion in the exercise which is lacking to 
it in the enactment.” I do not believe 
they will have to wait very long. My 
belief is, that the mind of the people of 
this country is being quickly made up. 
I believe the people of this country 
desire peace with Ireland. It has been 
a long struggle and a long quarrel ; but 
the people of this country have recog- 
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nized that there has been much injustice 
in the past, and they desire peace now. 
I would quote, as being applicable to 
this case, the noble words that were 
used upon a not dissimilar occasion, 
when England, to the cry of ‘ No sur- 
render ”’ to the rebel American Colonists, 
was rushing to disaster. The peace 
which is desired now, and it was desired 
then, was— 

“Not to be sought through the medium of 
war, or through the tedious labyrinth of endless 
negotiations; but peace, simple peace, to be 
sought in its ordinary course and in its accus- 
tomed haunts—peace to be sought in the in- 
terests of peace and by methods purely pacific.” 


That is not the course which the Go- 
vernment are pursuing towards Ireland ; 
these are not the methods with which 
they are now treating that country. I 
trust that the disaster which England 
suffered when such advice was neglected 
in 1775 will not be repeated now. 

Mr. FORREST FULTON (West 
Ham, N.): There is nothing more re- 
markable in connection with the embit- 
tered controversy which is being waged 
over this Bill than the demoralizing 
effect which it appears to have upon 
those who are opposed to the Govern- 
ment. Only the other day the hon. and 
learned Member for the City of York 
(Mr. Lockwood) denounced the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) because 
he had ventured to repudiate, somewhat 
warmly, a monstrous suggestion that 
he had deliberately incited the police 
to acts of violence in order to give 
colour for the introduction of this Bill. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) laid down another proposition 
of a most extraordinary character for a 
responsible statesman, and a Member 
of the Privy Council, to put forward. 
The right hon. Gentleman in the debate 
the other night to grant urgency for this 
Bill, denied in the most emphatic terms 
that it is the first duty of an Executive 
Government to enforce the law—good or 
bad. ‘The first duty of the Govern- 
ment,” said the right hon. Gentleman, 
‘is to amend and alterthelaw.” Now, 
I venture to say that such a proposition 
is absolutely incapable of any defence 
whatever, and it shows, to my mind, an 
alarming incapacity on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman to distinguish be- 
tween the science of jurisprudence, which 
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is the science of law as it is, and the 
science of legislation, which is the science 
of law as it ought to be. The Executive 
Government are concerned only with the 
law as it is; they have nothing to do with 
the law asit ought to be. It is their duty 
to enforce the law. It is the duty of Par- 
liament to amend and alter the law. The 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
is incapable of any defence whatever, 
and I do not think that I ought to 
trouble myself longer with the utterances 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman has stripped himself 
bare of every rag of political consistency, 
and he stands before the House and 
before the country metaphorically naked 
and obtrusively unashamed. Perhaps 
the most remarkable example of the de- 
moralization to which I referred in my 
opening remarks has been afforded by 
the speech of the hon. Member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Whitbread). The hon. Mem- 
ber said, that it was idle to suggest a 
minority of 2,000,000 out of 5,000,000 
could not, and would not, be able to pro- 
tect itself. I cannot think that the hon. 
Gentleman can have seriously considered 
the effect of his observations, because, if 
he had only referred to the result of the 
Irish Elections, he would have seen that 
the 2,000,000 only returned 13 Members 
to this House, while the 3,000,000 re- 
turned 85. I assume that no method of 
redistribution could possibly produce any 
other result in regard to an Irish Parlia- 
ment than it has produced in reference 
to the Imperial Parliament; and I fail 
to see how in a House of Commons con- 
sisting of 101 Members, 13 Members can 
by any possibility defend their rights and 
interests in a Constitutional manner. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the minority 
of 2,000,000 represented by 13 Members 
returned by the Northern Province in a 
Home Rule Parliament would be abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the 85 Members 
returned by the majority of 3,000,000 
from the East, West, and South of 
Ireland; and I do not see what course 
would be open to them, except a resort 
to armed force, for the protection of that 
wealth and property which it is very 
rightly said they possess. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley), at a 
meeting held recently in the Victoria 
Hall, did me the honour to refer to a 
speech which I delivered on the second 
night, I think, of the present Ses- 
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sion, and he said he was prepared to 


bet 100 to 1 that I would vote for 
the Bill. I hope that he was able to get 
a good many of his supporters to take 
the odds, because it is certainly my in- 
tention to support the Government. Not 
only did the right hon. Gentleman make 
that generous offer, but he asserted that 
a large number of hon. Members of this 
House have made statements and de- 
clarations which are not in accordance 
with the principles of this Bill. Now, I 
believe that so far as [ am personally con- 


cerned, I shall be able to show that I have ! 


said nothing that is in any way inconsis- 
tent with my Election pledges. So far as 
the Bill itself is concerned, with one ex- 
ception, every one of its provisions is 
contained directly or indirectly in the 
existing law of England or Scotland, and 
the only exception is the provision which 
relates to the change of venue and the 
removal of trials from Ireland to this 
country. It is said that this Bill is one 
for the abolition of trial by jury. I deny 
that altogether. I particularly desire to 
— out that it rests entirely with hon. 

embers below the Gangway opposite, 
whether the provisions of this Bill shall 
be put in force at all. One of the pro- 
visions of the Bill is, that not a single 
one of the provisions of the Bill shall 
take effect except by virtue of the Pro- 
clamation of the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Privy Council of Ireland, that a par- 
ticular district in which the measure is 
put in force is in such a condition to 
warrant resort to the exceptional powers 
of the measure. If the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell), the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), and the hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton) 
will only turn over a new leaf; if they 
will do what they have never yet done— 
namely, commence to denounce outrage 
from one end of Ireland to the other; if 
they are willing to accept the decision 
of the highest Court in Ireland—the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice — that the Plan of 
Campaign is illegal; if they are pre- 
pared to denounce Boycotting—in a 
word, if they are only prepared to 
use the great influence which they un- 
doubtedly possess in Ireland in the 
directions I have indicated, I am quite 
satisfied that no provision of this Bill 
need ever or will ever be enforced. I 
do not know whether that is too much 
to expect; but, at any rate, one feels a 
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sort of hope that the hon. Member for 
West Belfast, who we know is possessed 
of so much natural eloquence and love 
of his country, will onie in the future 
adopt the course I have ventured to 
suggest to him, and which is a complete 
and satisfactory way of disposing of this 
Bill. It is quite plain that if Ireland is 
only peaceful and contented, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not desire ta 
enforce any one of the provisions of the 
Bill. That being so, let us consider for 
a moment the suggestions with regard 
to the powers of the magistrates. I am 
bound to say I feel great interest in the 
proposal to exclusively empower Stipen- 
diary or Resident Magistrates with sum- 
mary jurisdiction. There is absolutely 
nothing new in the principle of extend- 
ing the powers which are vested in ma- 
gistrates. On the contrary, the tendency 
of modern legislation has been to increase 
the power of magistrates to deal sum- 
marily with various classes of offences. 
At the same time, I feel there is some need 
of amendment with regard to intrust- 
ing exclusively to Resident Magistrates 
—the great bulk of whom have really 
no acquaintance with the technical pro- 
visions of the law—the power of admi- 
nistering the provisions of an Act 
of Parliament which is not more re- 
remarkable for clearness of expression 
than Acts of Parliament usually are. It 
appears to me that in that respect, and 
also with regard to the question of ap- 
peal, it will be necessary to introduce 
Amendments in Committee. It is cer- 
tainly a safeguard for the liberty of 
the subject that it should not be by 
summary jurisdiction before two magis- 
trates only that imprisonment should 
take place, but that the accused should 
in addition have the right of appeal. 
But the method of appeal, namely—to 
Quarter Sessions is most objectionable, 
for, assuming that the Bill, in its pre- 
sent form, should pass into law either 
in the month of June or July, there 
would be no possibility of imposing 
any punishment on any person, if the 
right of appeal was exercised in the way 
suggested, until the October Quarter 
Sessions. Looking through the provi- 


sions of the Bill, it certainly occurred to 
me that this is a question which will re- 
quire very careful consideration. I con- 
sider there is a blot in this measure with 
regard to that matter; and if no more 
experienced Member of the House does 
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so, I shall feel it my duty to place an 
Amendment on the Paper for the pur- 
pose of giving the right of appeal, but 
not in the manner and way in which it 
is proposed in the Bill to give it. There 
is another portion of this Bill which has 
been very severely criticized, but which, 
in my judgment, forms the best pro- 
vision in the whole Bill—that is the 
provision to remove trials for grave and 
serious crimes — murder, attempts to 
murder, arson, firing into dwellings, 
aggravated assaults upon the person— 
to this country. If I rightly understand 
hon. Members opposite, they complain 
most seriously of the system of pack- 
ing juries in Ireland; in fact, I be- 
lieve that an hon. Gentleman has 
given Notice of his intention to call 
attention to this system. I must say it 
is most revolting to my sense of justice 
and fairness that there can be by possi- 
bility any suggestion that in Ireland 
recourse is had to such an objectionable 
system. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Matthews) has pointed out 
that as half the jurors are objected to by 
the Crown and the other half by the 
accused, the consequence is that it is 
absolutely impossible in Ireland to get 
together a proper jury. Under these 
circumstances, it seems to me that, of 
all the provision of this Bill, the one 
which is most deserving of the serious 
consideration and the general support 
of hon. Members of this House, is 
the provision to remove cases such as I 
have enumerated to this country, so that 
a fair and impartial trial may be ob- 
tained. No one can suggest fora single 
moment—I am sure no hon. Member 
from Ireland will suggest—that in this 
country accused persons do not receive a 
fair and impartial trial. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle is 
particularly alarmed at this provision. 
Speaking—I think at the Victoria Hall 
—the right hon. Gentleman said— 


‘* Just imagine what a terrible condition of 
things it will be to have peasants brought from 
the wilds of Connemara to the Old Bailey— 
peasants entirely ignorant of our procedure and 
language —and tried for the serious offence of 
murder.”” 


Really, the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
pears to be entirely ignorant of the fact 
that almost every day, in one or other of 
the Courts of this country, persons are 
tried who are perfectly ignorant of our 
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procedure and of our language ; that in- 
variably there is the strongest possible 
tendency on the part of jurors in this 
country to strain the law in favour of 
persons of other nationalities tried here, 
Over and over again in my hearing, 
Judges—in charging juries in cases in 
which such persons have been on their 
trial — have said, in clear and distinct 
terms, that the jury ought to make 
allowance for the fact that the pri- 
soners may possibly have acted to 
some degree in ignorance. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
castle appears to have been entirely 
oblivious of that fact. But there 
is one very remarkable instance, one 
which has not been mentioned in the 
course of this debate, but which created 
a great impression on my mind—the 
trial of O’Donnell at the Old Bailey for 
the murder of Carey. Hon. Members 
may recollect that owing to the fact of 
the murder of Carey having been com- 
mitted on the high seas, and that part 
of theold Admiralty jurisdiction is vested 
by statute in the Central Criminal Court, 
the trial of O’Donnell took place at the 
Old Bailey. O’ Donnell had the advantage 
of being defended by the most distin- 
guished advocate at the English Bar, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Hackney (Sir Charles Russell) who 
was Attorney General in the late Govern- 
ment. It is quite unnecessary to say 
that everything which could by possi- 
bility be urged in O’Donnell’s favour 
was urged; but, after a long and patient 
trial, a verdict of guilty was returned. 
Now, I do not hesitate to affirm that if 
that trial had taken place in Ireland, no 
jury would have dared to bring in a 
verdict of guilty. {Mr. M. J, Kenny: 
Why not?) If Carey had been mur- 
dered in Ireland before he set his foot 
on board the vessel which was to convey 
him to a distant part of the world, and 
if it had happened that the trial had 
taken place before an Irish jury in 
Dublin or any other place, so strong was 
the feeling against the man, so strong 
were the political feelings aroused in the 
matter, that I am perfectly satisfied there 
would have been a miscarriage of justice. 
No one detests the memory of the man 
Carey more than I do. He was a man 
deserving of no sympathy; but of the 
fact that he was murdered there could 
be no possibility of doubt, and the jury 
at the Central Criminal Court found 
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O’Donnell guilty of the crime. The 


trial created a great impression on my 
mind, and, seeing that the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
in the Crimes Act of 1882, that the trial 
of such cases should take place before 
two Irish Judges, and that that solution 
was found to be unworkable by reason 
of the protest of the Judges them- 
selves, it brought home to me the 
strong conviction that the proper and 
the only solution of the difficulty was to 
remove the trials to this country. There 
is another argument which seems very 
strongly in favour of this portion of the 
Bill. There has existed for some time 
on the Statute Book of this country 
an Act which enables any prisoner to 
have his trial removed from any portion 
of England or Wales to the Old Bailey 
if he can show there is such a feel- 
ing in his own district that a fair trial 
cannot be obtained; and the Crown 
have the same power in all similar 
eases. I believe that one of the 
effects of this provision—this neces- 
sary provision—will be to deter people 
from committing the graver kinds of 
crime. The great difficulty in the ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland has 
been the uncertainty which has attended 
trials from time to time, and the fact 
that criminals in Ireland can reckon 
that, in all probability, a jury will not 
find them guilty. I know Ireland well 
—my father was an Irishman, and I am 
connected with the country in many 
ways—and I have a strong suspicion 
that the very appearance of this measure 
upon the Statute Book will be quite 
sufficient for the shrewd Irish peasant, 
and that it will be very seldom necessary 
to put it into force. I do most earnestly 
hope Her Majesty’s Government will 
adhere to this particular provision ; thet 
they will not be deterred by what I 
cannot help thinking are the senti- 
mental objections of some hon. Mem- 
bers who sit around me. It is said 
that the adoption of this provision would 
create the greatest furore in Ireland, 
that criminals would be escorted to the 
deck of the vessels by cheering crowds, 
and that they would leave the shores of 
Ireland with the benedictions of disloyal 
priests. I do not think that result will 
be brought about; indeed, I should say 
the Executive Government in Ireland 
would be very greatly to blame if they 
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gave an opportunity for any such in- 
decent displays. Mr. Speaker, I have 
referred to these matters at some 
length, because I have been exceed- 
ingly anxious to deal, if I could, with 
matters which have not been to any 
very considerable extent dealt with by 
hon. Members who have preceded me 
in debate. There is probably nothing 
so difficult and so wearisome as to rise 
in a debate which has lasted now some 
eight or nine days, and deal with a mea- 
sure which does not seem to be seriously 
opposed by hon. Members from Ireland. 
Hon. Members below the Gangway oppo- 
site seem to me to regard this Bill with 
favour, because they never rise to address 
the House. I have not noticed that such 
modesty has distinguished them on pre- 
vious occasions. I have heard many of 
them on very many occasions—some of 
them with very great pleasure, some of 
them with mingled feelings of pleasure 
and pain. Judging from their attitude 
upon this Bill we can only suppose that 
they regard the measure, as I regard it, 
as a fair and reasonable solution of the 
question. Evidently they do not agree 
with hon. Members who sit upon the 
Front Opposition Bench; but with the 
shrewdness ‘which distinguishes them 
they see the fallacy of all the arguments 
which have been addressed to the House 
by right hon. Gentlemen opposite. It 
is a matter of great satisfaction to me to 
feel that the arguments used by my hon. 
Friends who have preceded me have 
convinced the Members from Ireland of 
the reasonableness of the provisions of 
the Bill. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
say a few further words upon the portion 
of the Bill which deals with the summary 
jurisdiction of magistrates. It is ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate, in my opinion, 
that two magistrates should deal with 
the cases contemplated. I should much 
prefer that there should be either 
one magistrate or three, to avoid the 
possibility of a weak man being con- 
trolled by one of stronger will. Then, 
again, the mysterious provision towards 
the end of the Bill about the Lord 
Lieutenant is certainly unwise. Noone 
has a more profound respect for the 
Lord Lieutenant than I have, but I 


never heard it suggested he had any 

eculiar acquaintance with the law. It 
is said the Lord Lieutenant is to discover 
in each and every case a Resident Magis- 
trate who is more or less acquainted 
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with the law. Knowing what I do of 
Resident Magistrates in Ireland, I feel 
that this is a provision which will re- 
_ some consideration in Committee. 

r. Speaker, in looking through 
Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in 
France, I came across the following pas- 
sage :— 

“To make a Government requires no great 

prudence ; settle the seat of power, teach obedi- 
ence, and the work is done. To give freedom 
is still more easy. It is not necessary to guide, 
it only requires to let go the rein. But to form 
a free Government, that is to temper together 
these opposite elements of liberty and restraint 
in one consistent work, requires much thought, 
deep reflection, a sagacious, powerful and com- 
bining mind.”’ 
It is because I feel in my soul and on 
my conscience that this Bill. when it 
receives the Royal Assent, will tend to 
form a free Government once more in 
Ireland by the re-establishment of the 
authority of the law, and will tend to 
temper together those opposite elements 
of liberty and restraint, that I shall give 
the proposals of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment my unflinching and unwavering 
support. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
One of the reasons hon. Members sitting 
on these Benches have not, so far, taken 
a prominent part in opposing this mea- 
sure in the House is that they have 
been engaged, and are at present en- 
gaged, in opposing it where they may 
do so more effectually. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
West Ham (Mr. Forrest Fulton) wel- 
comes that portion of the Bill which we 
very strongly object to—namely, the 
provision to change the venue to Eng- 
land. I am not at all surprised at that, 
seeing that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man must have a very pleasing vision of 
future celebrity as a prosecuting counsel 
at the Old Bailey. Now, Sir, the hon. 
and learned Member dwelt at some 
length upon the propriety of bringing 
Irish peasants, who have been referred 
to by the late Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. John Morley), to England for trial, 
and he has given as one of his rea- 
sons for so doing that strangers and 
foreigners are more fairly dealt with by 
English juries than persons who belong 
to this country. He regards Irishmen, 
including himself, as foreigners. I have 
zo particular objection to that assump- 
tion on his part; but I would only re- 
mind the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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and the House of the very latest case of 
anything like importance that has been 
decided in the English Courts—namely, 
the case of a filibustering expedition to 
Venezuela, in which a foreigner was 
convicted, while an Englishman was 
acquitted. But I will refer later to 
the general question of the transference 
of trials to England. Now, Sir, the 
hon. and learned Member also said there 
was no part of this Bill for which there 
could not be some parallel found either 
in the laws of England or Scotland. It 
has been stated that the examination of 
witnesses by private inquisition is based 
on the law of Scotland. As a matter 
of fact, the law of Scotland with regard 
to this inquiry is essentially different to 
the proposals now made by the Govern- 
ment. I have looked up as far as I 
could the law of Scotland on this point. 
I may, of course, be mistaken; but I 
have consulted what I understand to be 
the best authorities—namely, Bell’s Digest 
of the Law, and McDonald’s Criminal 
Law of Scotland. What do I find? 
Why, as I have said, that in many 
essential particulars the law of Scotland 
on this point is different to the law it is 
proposed to make. In the first place, in 
Scotland examination must be conducted 
by the Judge Ordinary or Justice of the 
Peace, and under the superintendence of 
the Procurator Fiscal. In Ireland, this 
inquiry will be conducted by Resident 
Magistrates. Investigation in Scotland is 
pertectly ex parte, and witnesses are not 
usually put upon oath. Under this 
Bill witnesses in Ireland are to be put 
on oath. Furthermore, in Scotland the 
accused is not admitted to the inquiry, 
and the accused party cannot be put on 
oath. It is not necessary to have an 
accused party under this Bill, but it is 
necessary to have an accused party ac- 
cording to the Scottish law. No person 
need be accused under this Bill, but you 
may bring up an accused person, you 
may put him on oath and compel him to 
make statements which may even crimi- 
nate himself. I am informed by a 
Scotch lawyer that under the Scottish 
law witnesses need not answer any 
criminating question. Again, any rea- 
sonable suggestion on the part of the 
accused to call witnesses may be 
acted upon in Scotland; but there is 
no such provision in this Bill. It has 
been repeatedly dwelt upon in the 
course of this discussion, particularly 
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by legal Gentlemen speaking from the 
Front Treasury Bench, that the real 
value of this proposal may be judged 
from the effect which it had in bringing 
to justice certain persons who were con- 
cerned in criminal proceedings in Ire- 
land in 1882, 1883, and 1884. I alto- 
gether deny that this clause in the Act 
of 1882 had that effect. It is said that 
it was under this clause that the Phoonix 
Park assassins were brought to justice. 
I deny that altogether. I believe I am 
right in stating that Joe Brady was 
summoned 23 times before Judge Curran 
in the Lower Castle Yard, and that 
Judge Ourran could not find a single 
article of evidence against him. It was 
es a mere accident—by an accidental 
description given by a servant girl to 
a policeman—that the discovery was 
brought about. Inquiries were then 
being made with regard to the at- 
tempted assassination of Mr. Field ; and 
at the time there was not the slightest 
indication that the persons concerned in 
the attempt upon the life of Mr. Field 
had anything to do with the Phonix 
Park assassinations. These private in- 
quiries did not bring any person to 
justice; but they had the effect, in one 
or two cases, of bringing about con- 
victions such as the Crossmaglen con- 
victions, which we claim to be unjust. 
What occurred in the Crossmaglen, the 
Crusheen, and the Tubbercurry cases, is 
sufficient to account for our opposition 
to the clause. There were certain per- 
sons arrested under the Act of 1882 in 
County Clare. They were imprisoned 
in the Ennis gaol, kept there for a very 
long time—some of them for nearly 
three months—and the head of the 
Criminal Investigation Department in 
Dublin was sent down, and went from 
cell to cell endeavouring to induce the 
men to give evidence against each other. 
None of them did so, and the conse- 
quence was they had to be liberated. 
The Tubbercurry prisoners were kept in 
gaol for nearly four months, and a man 
was turned amongst them for the pur- 
pose of inducing them to become in- 
formers. When the men had been kept 
in gaol for four months, they were 
brought to Dublin for trial. The jury 
acquitted Fitzgerald, and the other 
cases were not proceeded with. This 
clause can only be used in future as in 
the past—namely, for the purpose of 
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procuring convictions in cases where no 
case whatever should be made out, and 
where convictions should not conse- 
quently be obtained. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
West Ham said that the Irish Members 
ought to go through Ireland and de- 
nounce outrage. Is there more outrage 
in Ireland than in England? Surely it 
is just as pertinent for me to advise the 
hon. Gentleman to go about England 
denouncing crime as it was for him 
to tell us to go through Ireland for such 
a purpose. We have always condemned 
outrage in Ireland; but, at the same 
time, we claim—and with a full show of 
reason on our side, because we are sup- 
ported in the matter by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land—that there is not now an abnornal 
amount of crime in Ireland. When 
coercion was brought forward in former 
times, there had been a number of 
murders and other outrages, and the 
Government were able to make out a 
decent pretext for the introduction of 
coercive legislation. What is there at 
the present time? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
himself considers that there is nothing 
exceptional exhibited by the criminal 
statistics. In introducing this Bill, the 
right hon. Gentleman said—‘ We do not 
rest our case upon statistics of agrarian 
crime in Ireland;’’ but he immediately 
proceeded to refer to the crime of other 
descriptions which has occurred in Ire- 
land. For the first time, the general and 
ordinary crime of Ireland is given asa 
reason for bringing in a Bill of this most 
extraordinary and iniquitous character. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say that we are not to consider the 
amount of crime in Ireland, but that we 
were to consider it with reference to its 
character, and the sources from which it 
sprung. But that is exactly what we 
want to do. If the right hon. Gentleman 
goes to the source of crime in Ireland, 
he will find it is due to the action of bad 
landlords; and, consequently, if he will 
study the agrarian question with a view 
to settling it on a fair basis, he will see 
that I am justified in saying that there 
can be no pretext for this exceptional 
legislation. Sir, I ask those Gentlemen 
who are responsible for this Bill, to give 
us some reason why, in the face of their 
own statements, and the acknow- 
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men on the Treasury Bench, they aban- 
doned coercion in 1885. The right hon. 
Gentleman alleges that nothing new has 
been said on the question. I am sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman who is 
now engaged in a Conference the object 
of which is to draw more closely to- 
gether the outlying parts of the Empire, 
should come down and support this Bill, 
directed against a people whom it is the 
interest of Englishmen to pacify, by 
arguments which will make it absolutely 
impossible to bring about at the present 
time amity and generalunion. He said 
that in 1882 the amount of agrarian 
crime was in excess of anything that 
now prevails; but that the statistics of 
crime showed that there was a steady 
increase during the last three years. 
Now, I altogether deny that there has 
been any such increase, and I will, be- 
fore sitting down, attempt to prove the 
contrary from the same sources as those 
on which the right hon. Gentleman 
bases his assertion. The hon. Gentleman 
who spoke early in the debate to-night 
seems to rest his support of the Bill on 
the exceptional prevalence of Boycottivg 
notices in Ireland. He said that in- 
timidation and Boycotting were had 
recourse to in Ireland to compel the 
pa to join the National League ; but 

submit that he altogether failed tomake 
out a case, and that he did not bring 
forward a single authentic instance of a 

erson being Boycotted in that way. We 

now that there were, by the admission 
of the Government, 800 persons Boy- 
cotted when this Bill was brought for- 
ward; and we know that, when the Con- 
servatives were in power in 1885, at the 
time they relinquished the policy of 
governing Ireland by coercion, there were 
many more than 800 persons Boycotted. 
There are cases given with reference to 
Boycotting now which have absolutely 
no foundation in fact. It seems that 
nothing is thought to be more profitable 
than sending accounts to English news- 
papers of Boycotting in Ireland. There 
was an account sent the other day of a 
man named Kelly having been shot at 
and wounded in the hand, while on his 
way from Banbridge to Laurencetown. 
But a letter appeared in the Zhe Northern 
Whig, which expressed the surprise of 
the inhabitants at the report, and which 
went on to say that the statement was 
absolutely untrue, and without any foun- 
dation whatever; thatthe man was well 
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known, and on the evening in question 
he was met by several persons between 
6.30 and 7 o’clock p.m., when he was 
greatly intoxicated and scarcely able to 
walk. The probability is that the man 
fell and injured himself. Well, Sir, 
appended to this letter in The Northern 
Whig is this statement— 

‘* The paragraph to which our correspondent 
refers was forwarded to us by the Press Asso- 
ciation.” 

This is one example of the way in which 
reports of outrages spread about, which 
outrages are entirely unfounded in fact. 
With regard to the number of indictable 
offences in Ireland, what is the state of 
affairs? In 1885 the total number of 
indictable offences during the three 
months of April, May, and June, during 
which the Crimes Act was in force, was 
1,856, and there were 886 arrests made. 
The total number in October, November, 
and December, when the days were 
short, and when we might naturally 
consider that the number of offences 
would have been greater, was 1,809, 
and the number of arrests was 1,079. 
But let it be remembered that during 
those months the Crimes Act was not in 
force, and yet there was a distinct in- 
crease in the number of persons arrested, 
although the number of offences was 
less. This shows that the Bill, even if it 
comes into operation, will not increase tho 
efficacy of the Criminal Law, and secure 
a greater number of convictions. Then, 
as to malicious offences against pro- 
perty. The total number of these in 
1885 was 785, and the number of arrests 
88. Itis very difficult to get convic- 
tions in cases of offences against pro- 
perty, and there is no machinery in the 
Bill by which it would be possible to 
get a greater number of convictions for 
these alleged crimes. I would recom- 
mend the Government, however, to find 
out some means of preventing unscrupu- 
lous persons damaging their own pro- 
perty, and saying that they are the 
victims of outrage. Taking the second 
quarter of the year 1885, the number of 
offences against property was 192, and 
the number of arrests 11; and in the 
last quarter of the year there 215 
offences and 40 arrests—that is to say, 
that the number of arrests was four 
times as great as when the Crimes Act 
was in operation. For killing and 
maiming cattle, included in the fore- 
going, only two arrests were made 
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during the time coercion was in force; 
whereas when the Act was not in force 
there were five arrests. Therefore, I 
say that this Bill cannot increase the 
number of persons brought to trial for 
offences against property, having regard 
to the fact that coercion in 1885 had no 
effect in bringing offenders to justice. 
I come now to offences against the per- 
son. Of course, the number of these is 
much larger than of those against pro- 
perty. The total number of these in 1885 
was 1,276, and the number of arrests 
1,564. When the Crimes Act was in 
force in April, May, and June there were 
340 crimes committed, and the num- 
ber of arrests was 404. In the last 
quarter, when the Act was not in force, 
there were 351 crimes committed, and 
457 arrests. Again, we see that the 
number of arrests was greater when 
there was no coercion in operation. 
Well, Sir, the total number of all in- 
dictable offences for the year ending 
the 3lst of December, 1885, was 6,961, 
and the number of arrests 3,594 ; of the 
latter, 998 were discharged for want of 
evidence, and in 396 cases there was no 
prosecution; the number of committals 
for trial being 1,241, or one committal 
for 5-53 offences. It was in the face of 
those figures that the Tory Government 
of the day abandoned coercion. Now, 
with regard to murders. Exclusive 
of the murders of infants, there were 
18 during 1885; there being 12 
arrests when the Act was in force, 
and 26 when it was not in force. 
—a fact which shows that, in the ab- 
sence of coercion, the people were 
brought round more in favour of the 
law. There were discharged, for want 
of evidence, 29 persons, and no one for 
want of prosecution. In 1886 the num- 
ber of murders and homicides was 7. 
I believe that when Lord Russell was 
in power his Government brought in a 
Coercion Bill, and it was stated at the 
time that there had been 200 murders 
in the course of the year. Therefore, 
I say that, comparing that time with 
the present, it is clear that the Govern- 
ment are adopting an extreme course in 
bringing in this Bill. From the way in 
which the Government speak of trial by 
jury, one would imagine that juries in 
Ireland never convict, that a man had 
only to be brought before a jury to be 
acquitted ; but let us see how the result 
of trial by jury in Ireland compares with 
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that in England. I have looked over 
the figures relating to convictions by 
Irish juries, and I find that in 1876 
there were 67°8 per cent of convictions 
and 32-2 per cent of acquittals ; in 188C, 
69°5 per cent of convictions and 30°5 
per cent of acquittals; in 1885, 73°5 per 
cent of convictions and 26-5 per cent of 
acquittals. Now, in the case of English 
juries, I find that during the five years 
—1880-4—the percentage of acquittals 
was 22°23, as against 20°5 per cent in 
the case of juries inIreland. Assuming 
that the number of acquittals in Eng- 
land was exactly that which justice re- 
quired, we may infer, on account of the 
excessive number of convictions in Ire- 
land, that our contention that persons 
have been convicted in Ireland who 
ought not to have been convicted, is 
justified. Takingthe number of threaten- 
ing letters—which is one of the offences 
cited in support of the Bill—i find there 
were, in 1885, 710 cases, as against 
3,093 in 1881, and 2,651 in 1882, when 
the Crimes Bill was introduced ; so that, 
in one of those years, there were four 
times, and in the other three times, as 
many as are cited against us. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland said that during the last three 
years the statistics showed a formidable 
list of crime and a steady increase in the 
number of crimes. Now, the Report of 
Mr. Grimshaw, the Registrar General, 
says that the statement I have quoted— 
‘*Shows that in 1885 the total number of 
serious crimes was much below the average of 
the previous six years, and that decrease ex- 
tended through all the classes of such crimes.” 
This statement of Mr. Grimshaw, I 
submit, disposes of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statement, because he shows 
that the fact is exactly opposite to that 
which the Chief Secretary has put for- 
ward; and I lay stress upon this point, 
because Mr. Grimshaw is the official 
witness with whose evidence the right 
hon. Gentleman supports his case. Now, 
with regard to cases in which claims 
have been made for malicious injuries. 
Many of these claims are dishonest, and 
intended as a profitable speculation. 
Take the case of cattle alleged to have 
been stolen in Kerry. Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the cattle which 
were removed, and in respect of which 
presentments were made, were found alive 
and well on the property of Lord Ken- 
mare? J will giveanother instance. Atthe 
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last Presentment Sessions in Kerry a man 
made a claim for compensation on ac- 
count of his dwelling-house having been 
maliciously pulled down. Now, on the 
9th of December last a terrific storm 
swept over that part of Ireland, which 
was the cause of the damage which this 
man alleged was maliciously done. I 
happened to go through a great portion 
of the County of Clare next day, after 
the storm, and I saw an enormous num- 
ber of partially unroofed houses. The 
claim which this man made was rejected 
by the Presentment Sessions, and he 
appealed to the Grand Jury, who also, 
by 21 votes, again rejected it. Here, 
then, is a case bearing on the list quoted 
by the right hon. Gentleman. How are 
these Courts constituted? We know 
that the Grand Jury is invariably com- 
posed of landlords and their agents; 
and the Presentment Sessions, on which 
the right hon. Gentleman seems to place 
much reliance, are composed of a certain 
number of local magistrates and asso- 
ciated cess payers; out of 12 of the 
latter summoned six only are down, so 
that the number holding popular opi- 
nions can never exceed that number. I 
repeat that people injure their own 
houses and cattle and then make claims 
before the Grand Juries and Present- 
ment Sessions, that these claims are 
allowed, and that in this way they reap 
a profit on their own crime and infamy. 
This is a practice regularly resorted to 
in Ireland, and it is the reason why there 
are so many cases of destroying and 
maiming cattle the perpetrators of which 
are undiscovered. I am not disposed to 
minimize the evil, or excuse persons who 
adopt the practice; but I say that you 
ought not to apply coercion for the sake 
of attempting to deal with this state of 
things, and which I contend this Bill, if 
it becomes law, will not be able to cope 
with. An hon. Gentleman who foo: 
in favour of the Bill said it would be 
limited in its operation. Of course, it 
will be limited. Ido not suppose that 
the Government will ever apply its pro- 
visions in Ulster; nor do I suppose that 
the Irish Government will have the 
audacity to apply any part of it to the 
County of Tyrone, for the evidence taken 
before the Commission is sufficient to 
prove that there is no justification for 
such a course. But if the Bill is to be 
limited in its scope to a few discreditable 
proceedings in Clare and Kerry, I ask 
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whether that is a sufficient reason to 
justify the Government for occupying 
the time of the House of Commons 
during several months with this legisla- 
tion—time which might be much more 
profitably employed in dealing with the 
Land Question? The argument that the 
Bill will not apply to many parts of Ira- 
land is one which justifies us in a course 
of vigorous opposition to the Bill. 2We 
have heard a great deal about terrorism, 
intimidation, and anarchy in Ireland; 
but I submit that, although these words 
are very easily used, no proof has been 
given of their existence; and the same 
may be said with regard to the state- 
ment that the Queen’s writ does not run 
in Ireland. I should like to knowin what 
part of Ireland the Queen’s writ does 
not run. We know that men occupying 
the most sacred position among the 
people have been arrested ; and that 
such an arrest, in one case, created a 
ferment which gave a pretext to the 
police to attack the people, when a man 
lost his life. We have been asked to 
point out anything in the Report of the 
Royal Commissioners which would justify 
our opposition to this Bill; but I ask 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite to find anything in the evidence 
of Sir Redvers Buller to justify that Bill 
itself. We altogether refuse to accept 
the verdict of the Commissioners as to 
the state of Ireland; and I strongly dis- 
suade the House of Commons from ac- 
cepting the verdict of men who are 
avowedly attached to the landlord iute- 
rest in Ireland. When Sir Redvers 
Buller was examined before the Com- 
mission, he was asked whether intimi- 
dation was lessened? And he replied— 

“T think but little. .... My view of the 
country is this—that the majority of tenants 
meant to pay rents, and where they could pay 
them, did pay them, but that the rents have been 
too high.”’ 

When asked for suggestions in regard to 
the disturbed state of Kerry and Clare, 
Sir Redvers Buller said— 

“T feel it very strongly that in this part of 
the country you can never have peace, unless 
you create some legal equipoise or legal equiva- 
lent that will supply the want of freedom of 
contract that now exists between the landlord 
and the tenant.” 

There was nothing in the evidence of Sir 
Redvers Buller to justify the introduc- 
tion of this atrocious Coercion Bill, al- 
though there was plenty in it to justify 
the passing of a Land Bill. He con- 
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cluded his evidence by using these 
striking words, that in the districts 
which are disturbed— 

** You have got a very ignorant, c le, 
and the law phat look after them yo of 
which, it has only looked after the rich—that, 
at least, appears to me to be the case.” 


I, Sir, as an Ulster Member, base my 
opposition to the Bill, not on the Report 
of the three landlords and Sir James 
Caird—who, I am sorry to say, was asso- 
ciated with it—but on the Report of Mr. 
Knipe, who is an Ulster tenant farmer, 
and one of the class of men who have 
not supported me hitherto—but who will 
probably see their way to do so in the 
future. I shall be surprised if, after the 
reception this gentleman’s Report has 
received, we do not, in the future, have 
the Presbyterians at our back. He de- 
clares that an attempt to meet the crime 
and outrage that prevailed in some dis- 
tricts by fresh coercion would only end 
in seriously aggravating the present 
condition of things ; and he wound up by 
saying that it will be a serious matter, 
with grievances unredressed, to attempt, 
by force, to repress the right of the ten- 
ants to assemble together for the discus- 
sion of their affairs. With regard tothe 
Judges’ Charges, upon which the At- 
torney General for Ireland bases his 
case for coercion, we have received many 
tributes to the peaceful state of the coun- 
try from those learned gentlemen. It is 
true that Mr. Justice O’Brien, in Clare, 
said that law there seemed to have 
ceased to exist; but Mr. Justice O’Brien 
was in the district two days. Well, I 
was there from September until the open- 
ing of the Session of Parliament; and, 
therefore, ought to know more about the 
matter than Mr. Justice O’Brien; and 
when anyone says that Clare has become 
a lawless county, that the Queen’s writ 
does not run there, and that intimidation 
and terrorism prevail, [say that thatis not 
the fact. I have been engaged in carry- 
ing out the Plan of Campaign in Clare; 
and, from my experience, I assert that 
any disturbance that has occurred has 
been due to the action of the landlords, 
and not to the action of the tenantry, or 
their leaders. If you refuse to the ten- 
ants the right to combine, what will you 
do in regard to combination on the part 
of the landlords—and in Ulster land- 
lords can combine with some effect? A 
gentleman named John Love, of Castle- 
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derg, an ex-Sub-Commissioner under 
the Land Act, was examined before the 
Royal Commission, He was asked by 
Sir James Caird— 


“Is there a combination of any kind in this 
part of the country ?” 


And he replied— 


“There is no combination except the combi- 
TT on the part of the landlords to defeat the 
I should like to know whether this Bill 
is to be put in force against landlords 
who may combine to defeat Acts of 
Parliament as the landlords in Ulster 
have done? Sir James Caird asked— 

“Do you think it will come to this part of 
the country ?” 

And the witness replied— 

“T do not think that amongst a Presbyterian 
population you will ever see anything of the 
sort. The Presbyterians are the beasts of 
burden.” 

I see there are Members of the Unionist 
Party who are going to support this 
Bill, who were at one time opposed 
to coercion. There is, for instance, 
the Member for one of the Divisions 
of Scotland sitting below me (Mr. 
Sinclair), who was once elected by the 
Liberal voters of Antrim as an anti- 
Coercionist. He pledged himself then 
to oppose coercion; but now that he 
represents a Scotch Unionist consti- 
tuency, he turns round and—— 

Mr. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) : 
I beg, at once, to state that what the 
hon. Member has said is not in accord- 
ance with the facts. At the time of my 
election for Antrim, I did not pledge 
myself to vote against coercion. I 
remember I said then what I have 
always said—namely, that I held myself 
free to judge of the facts that were laid 
before me by the Government of the 
day ; and that whilst I was very strongly 
opposed to anything in the nature of 
coercive legislation, yet that I would not 
pledge myself to any course until I 
knew what the facts were on which I 
was asked to join in that policy. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: That is sub- 
stantially what I said. He was elected 
at a time when it was proposed, I 
believe, to renew some of the provisions 
of the Act of 1882, and he was supported 
in his candidature by Mr. Thomas Seen, 
a strenuous anti-Coercionist. I claim 
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because crime, substantially, does not 
exist in Ireland, but that it is a Bill for 
the purpose of keeping up rent. As to 
its probable effects, I listened with plea- 
sure, almost with reverence, to the words 
which fell from the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) 
to-night. He told hon. Members on 
these Benches to exercise what control 
we possess over the people of Ireland to 
prevent them from losing their temper 
under the operation of this measure. 
In reply, Sir, I will say this—that so 
far as we are concerned we will spare 
no effort for the purpose of keeping the 
people of Ireland as quiet as we possibly 
can, even under the application of coer- 
cion. The Irish people are conscious of 
the fact that this measure can only 
subsist so long as the present Govern- 
ment subsists, and they are beginning 
to recognize, and most of them have 
already recognized, not only in the 
North, but also in the South of Ireland, 
that a better time is coming, and that 
they can well afford to suffer for a few 
months, or even for a few years, under a 
coercion régime, rather than do anything 
which, in the future, could justify the 
existence of this measure. In conclusion, 
I would remind the House of the simile 
of the late Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. John Morley). Dean Swift once 
wrote that— 

“ Oppression maketh a wise man mad. The 

reason some people are not mad is because they 
are not wise.” 
There is some truth in that phrase; but 
we will be warned and will endeavour 
to keep the people from that madness 
which would result in disorder, and 
would delay the remedies for Irish dis- 
content, and postpone the day that we 
know to be near at hand when the Irish 
people will be free in the enjoyment of 
their own government. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Sir 
William Harcourt,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—{Brtx 1.] 

(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, Mr. Jackson.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 24th March.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Abolition of distinctions be- 

tween certain Judgeships). 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.); 
I observe that the right bon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler), who has the 
first Amendment on the Paper, is not in 
his place. I should like to know what 
course the Government intend to take 
with regard to this Bill? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY rox 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): Iam notsurprised to find the 
right hon.Gentleman (Mr. Henry H. Fow- 
ler) is not in his place. I have had some 
communication with him in regard to this 
subject, and though I am very unwilling 
to narrate a private conversation in the 
absence of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
think I am justified in saying that the 
right hon. Gentleman is not disposed to 
look unfavourably on the proposal which 
I made to him, which was that he should 
not press the Amendment he had on the 
Paper, which would have the effect of 
abolishing one of the Common Law 
Judges in Ireland ; and that the Govern- 
ment, in return, would pledge them- 
selves to bring in a Bill dealing in a 
broad and liberal spirit with the whole 
question of Irish Judicature as soon as 
they are able to do so. Hon. Gentle- 
men who have followed this question 
are aware that in 1885 the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers) brought in a Bill 
which dealt with the whole question. I 
am perfectly ready to acknowledge that 
I believe that Bill was meant to remedy 
a state of things which has long been 
recognized as anevil in Ireland—namely, 
the excess of strength in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature for the duties to be 
performed. We are prepared to deal 
with that question as the right hon. 
Gentleman was prepared, and when we 
get an opportunity of doing so, we shall 
be prepared to bring in a Bill which, in 
its main provisions, will not differ essen- 
tially from that the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself proposed. Of course, as no 
one has moved the Amendment standing 
in the name of theright hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Wolverhampton, 
I should not be in Order in discussing it; 
but I may say that we are of opinion 
that the adoption of the Amendment 
will not facilitate the final settlement of 
the question. The Amendment would 
abolish one of the Judges who are ne- 
eessary, and leave unabolished the 


Judges who are not necessary. In 1877 
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the number of Common Law Judges 
was reduced from 12 to 10; and when 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) 
considered this question, he had to de- 
cide whether he would further reduce 
the number. Hecame to the conclusion 
that, keeping in view certain work these 
Judges had to perform, and the conve- 
nience of certain arrangements, it was 
not expedient, in the public interest, 
that the number should be further re- 
duced; and I believe the experience of 
the last few months has confirmed the 
opinion then arrived at by the Govern- 
ment. The branches of the Irish Judi- 
eature which ought to be lopped off are 
not in the branch of Common Law, and 
this Bill does not propose to remove 
Judges who are necessary, but to take 
a step which will facilitate the fusion of 
the Common Law Division, The Bill 
is a substantial step in the way of re- 
form, and if the House will allow it to 
pass in its present shape, we will bring in 
a Bill carrying out the remainder of the 
views, broadly speaking, of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers). We 
shall, in that manner, do much more to 
promote the object of Irish Judicature 
reform than if we were to introduce a 
crude and ill-considered proposal, not 
taking full account of the necessity of 
Irish administration. 

Tux CHAIRMAN: No Amendment 
has been moved, and therefore the Ques- 
tion before the Committee is, ‘ That 
Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
Upon that Question, Mr. Courtney, I 
may say that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler), who has an 
Amendment on the Paper, is not here to- 
night; but I can explain, in general 
terms, the part he and others interested 
in the matter take. I listened with great 
attention to the promise which the right 
hoa. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) has just 
made. I think I understood it; but if 
he will allow me to add one or two words 
and if he will express his concurrence 
with them, there will be no difference 
between us. In the Bill of 1885, which 
I had the honour of introducing, a con- 
siderable reduction in the strength of the 
Irish Judicature was proposed, to the 
extent of three or four Judges, but that 
reduction did not extend to the Common 
Law Judges, The right hon. Gentleman 
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now undertakes at once—I do not mean 
to-morrow, but within a reasonable time 
during the present Session—to introduce 
a Bill practically carrying out this reduc- 
tion, but not in the Common Law Judges. 
If I distinctly understand that the re- 
duction I proposed will be made, while 
the right hon. Gentleman will not be 
tied down to all the other details of the 
Bill of 1885, I recommend the House 
to accept that as a fair arrangement, and 
I shall not move the Amendment of my 
right hon. Friend. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I entirely 
accept that version of my speech. I do 
not pledge myself as to the number of 
the reduction, but it will be three or 
four. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: After what has 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) it would be useless for us to 
attempt to proceed further with the 
opposition to this Bill. I cannot help 
saying, however, that I regard, with 
apprehension, the weakening of the 
Court of Appeal in Ireland. The most 
important cases which go to the Court of 
Appeal are land cases, and it is highly 
undesirable that that Court should con- 
sist of only three Judges, one of whom, 
the Lord Chancellor, is necessarily a 
Party man. The present Lord Chan- 
cellor (Lord Ashbourne) has fought the 
cause of Irish landlords with great 
ability in the House of Commons, and 
another of the three Judges is also & 
Tory. A smaller point I wish to men- 
tion is, that if the Common Pleas is 
abolished, it will be necessary to transfer 
from the Common Pleas Master to the 
Queen’s Bench Master, the power of 
taxing election costs. Another point of 
importance is that suitors should be 
allowed to retain their suits in the Court 
in which they had laid them. For ex- 
ample, in Ireland the popular Party lay 
their writs in the Exchequer, because 
they believe they get law there ; but the 
landlord Party lay their writs in the 
Common Pleas. A provision should 
certainly be made for exhausting pend- 
ing cases in the Divisions which it is . 
proposed to abolish. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Consolidation of the Common 
Law Divisions). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
For the purpose of raising the question 
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omission of the words “ at any time,” in 
page 1, line 21. I take it that the Go- 
vernment are disposed to carry out the 
rovision with regard to the Taxing 
aster. The words of the clause have 
a very wide character, and under them 
the Lord Lieutenant might make orders 
we do not contemplate. 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
21, to leave out the words ‘‘at any 
time.” —(Mr. T. M. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
clause.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I would point out to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that if the word- 
ing of the clause were made more narrow 
than it is by the omission which he pro- 
poses, it would be impossible to carry 
out the intention ofthe Bill. I trust the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will not 
think it necessary to press this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should like to 
know what will be the position of the 
Masters of the Common Pleas when the 
fusion takes place ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnary Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
The object of the clause is to prescribe 
that the Masters of Courts of Common 
Pleas and Queen’s Bench shall continue 
to be the Masters as long as they are in 
office. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 3 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 

Preamble and Title agreed to. 

Bill reported, without Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
I would ask the hon. and learned 
Attorney General whether the right will 
be preserved to suitors of having pend- 
ing appeal cases tried in the ordinary 
way? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicuarD Wensster) (Isle of Wight): 
Although I venture to think that the 
proposal of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would be provided for by the Bill, 
still I believe that my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
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Ireland is willing to consider in what 
way cases pending may be disposed of 
in the manner most convenient to the 
parties concerned. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


HYDE PARK CORNER (NEW STREETS) 
BILL.—[Bi11z 213.] 
(Mr. David Plunket, Mr. Jackson.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. Plunket.) 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid): I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Commissioner of Works, if he will 
kindly say that the safety of the public 
will be provided for by the placing of 
refuges at the points suggested ? 

Tue CHIEF COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Piunxer) (Dublin Univer- 
sity): I have communicated with the 
police authorities on the subject. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


FIRST OFFENDERS (re-committed) BILL. 

(Mr. Howard Vincent, Lord Randolph Spencer 
Churchill, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. 
Hoare, Mr. Addison, Mr. Hastings, Mr. Law- 
son, Mr. Molloy.) 


[BILL 189.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Howard Vincent.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
This appears to be a good Bill so far as 
England is concerned ; but I think that 
any proposal to enlarge the discretion 
of magistrates ought to be severely criti- 
cized. Our constant experience in Ire- 
land is, that magistrates discriminate 
and differentiate as between persons 
who come before them. As an instance 
of this, take the notorious case of the 
threatening-letter writer at Wicklow. 
I say that our experience leads us to 
believe that the magistrates, whose 
power is to be enlarged by this Bill, will 
discriminate, and while they apply the 
Bill to juvenile offenders of the richer 
classes, they will send Tom, Dick, and 
Harry to reformatories. I say that all 
the reforms which contemplate the ap- 
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plication of existing English law to Ire- 
land are simply abused, and I do not 
believe that this Act will be honestly 
administered. I believe it may be cor- 
ruptly administered by the “ Great Un- 
paid.” Asan Irish Member, I think we 
ought to have our say in this matter; 
and, therefore, I think it desirable that 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Howard Vincent) should give us a little 
time for looking into the Bill before it 
goes into Committee. So far as I am 
concerned, I guarantee that it will not 
be blocked ; but I think it is a rather 
strong course to push a Bill of this im- 
portance at so late an hour. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricoarp WexssteR) (Isle of Wight): 
If the Motion before us is agreed to, I 
understand there will be no objection to 
deferring the further consideration of the 
Bill for a fortnight. My hon. Friend (Mr. 
Howard Vincent), I believe, only wishes 
to take the Committee stage pro formd. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”’—(Mr. Howard 
Vincent,)—put, and agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Zhursday 28th April. 


MOTIONS. 
——7——_ 
PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL, 

On the Motion of Baron Henry De Worms, 
Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders made 
by the Board of Trade under ‘‘ The General Pier 
and Harbour Act, 1861,’’ relating to Aberdeen, 
Alum Bay, Greenock, Sandown, and Teign- 
mouth, ordered to be brought in by Baron 
Henry De Worms and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 222.] 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY (OFFICERS) 


BILL. 

On the Motion of Colonel King-Harman, Bill 
toamend the Law relating to the office of ‘As- 
sistant Inspector General, and of County In- 
spector and District Inspector in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, ordered to be brought in by 
Colonel King-Harman, Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland, and Mr. Jackson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 223.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Two o’clock. 


{Arr 15, 1887} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 15th April, 1887. 


MINUTES.]— Private Bitt (by Order) — 
Third Reading—Belfast Corporation (Lagan 
Bridge), and passed. 

Pustic Bris -- Ordered — First Reading — 
Trusts (Scotland) Act (1867) Amendment * 
225). 

Pr "necting — Criminal Law Amendment 
(Ireland) [217] |Sizth Night], debate further 
adjourned, 

ProvisionaAL Orper Britts — Ordered — First 
Reading — Local Government (Highways) * 
224]. 

oied toadling—Leenl Government * [216]. 

Third Reading — Metropolitan Police * [206] 
and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
onapelibaans 
BELFAST CORPORATION (LAGAN 
BRIDGE) BILL [Lords] (by Order). 

THIRD READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [6th April], ‘That 
the Bill be now read the third time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I do 
not intend, under the circumstances of 
the moment, to divide the House against 
the third reading of this Bill; but I feel 
called upon, as one of the Representa- 
tives of Belfast, to take this opportunity 
of recording my protest against the con- 
tinuance, by the Town Council of that 
town, of the system which they have 
hitherto prosecuted in regard to various 
other Local Bills. My complaint is that 
schemes of this kind are arranged at 
private meetings of the Town Council, 
and that the ratepayers, who have to 
provide the money, are afforded no op- 
portunity of expressing an opinion upon 
them through the ordinary means of 
convening a public meeting. I should 
be surprised to hear that any Corpora- 
tion in Great Britain would have the 
impudence to present to Parliament a 
measure involving a very costly scheme 
of local legislation, without having, in 
the first instance, called a meeting of 
the ratepayers and laid the scheme be- 
fore them. It is particularly to be re- 
gretted that in this case that reasonable 
course was omitted, because the people 
of Belfast believe that the construction 
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of this bridge across the River Lagan 
might have been made the means, at 
the same time, of purifying the river 
and carrying out certain sanitary works, 
which at present are much required in 
the town of Belfast. As I have said, I 
do not intend to divide the House 
against the Bill; but I wish to intimate 
that, as long as I continue to represent 
the town of Belfast in this House, and 
the Corporation continue this unreason- 
able and indefensible system of pushing 
forward legislation without previous 
consultation with the ratepayers, I shall 
feel it my duty to oppose every scheme 
they introduce in such a manner. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 
QUESTIONS. 


a 
DOMINION OF CANADA—POLICE SUR- 
VEILLANCE OF MR. WILLIAM O’BRIEN, 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether there is any truth in the state- 
ment that the Dominion Government of 
Canada have signified their intention of 
placing Mr. O’Brien under police sur- 
veillance, in the event of his visiting 
Canada for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to the evictions on Lord Lansdowne’s 
estates in Ireland ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hottanp) (Hampstead): I have 
received no information as to the alleged 
intention of the Canadian Government 
to place Mr. O’Brien under police sur- 
veillance if he visits Canada. 

Dr. TANNER: Is there any proba- 
bility of my getting an answer to this 
Question ? It has remained on the Paper 
a considerable time. 

Srrk HENRY HOLLAND did not 
reply. 

Dx. TANNER: I will repeat the 
Question next Monday. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND)—OUT- 
BREAK OF MALIGNANT FEVER IN 
THE PARISH OF BARRA. 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether it is 
true, as stated in 7h: Scotsman of the 
30th ultimo, that an epidemic of ma- 
lignant fever has broken out in Glen, 
island of Pabbay, parish of Barra, and 
that in many of the houses several in- 
mates have been struck down; whether 


Mr, Sexton 
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it is true, as stated, that Allan M‘Intyre 
having died of fever in a bed oceupied 
by himself and two sick children, the 
latter were left lying 17 hours beside 
the corpse, because the only other in- 
mate of the house, a boy recovering from 
the disease, was too weak to move them ; 
whether it is true, as stated, that in 
another case specified, a man, his wife, 
father-in-law, and sister-in-law, were all 
lying ill, with noone to attend them but 
a child of five or six years; whether 
any medical attendance, or means of 
isolation, has been provided by the 
Local Sanitary Authority ; and, what is 
the Sanitary Authority in the district ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. J. P. B. Rozertson) 
(Bute) (who replied) said: From the 
inquiry which has been made into this 
matter, it appears that there have been 
about 10 cases of fever in the parish of 
Barra, and in two instances, at least, 
more than one member of a family has 
been attacked. The number of houses 
in which it has broken out is not pre- 
cisely stated. The information does not 
bear out the statements in the second 
paragraph of the Question. The chil- 
dren had a separate bed in the house, 
for which the Inspector of Poor supplied 
clothing when the fever began. The 
statements in the third paragraph of 
the Question are correct. On the 5th of 
March, in consequence of a Report from 
the Procurator Fiscal and police, the 
Board of Supervision called on the 
Local Authority to give immediate at- 
tention to the matter, and the Board 
again pressed the matter on their atten- 
tion on the 10th of March, the 18th of 
March, and the 25th of March, in conse- 
quence of further Reports of new cases. 
All the cases are being attended to, 
both medically and otherwise, and means 
taken to prevent the spread of the 
disease. The Parochial Board of the 
parish is the Sanitary Authority. 


INSPECTORS OF IRISH FISHERIES— 
DESTRUCTION OF FISH FRY ON 
LOUGH NEAGH. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) (for 
Colonel Savunperson) (Armagh, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the at- 
tention of the Government has been 
called to the destruction of fish fry on 
Lough Neagh; and, if so, whether the 
Government will take steps to prevent 
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the injury to the Lough Neagh fishing 
continuing ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
attention of the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries has been recently called to the 
matter, and they communicated with the 
local conservators, who are responsible 
for the management of the fisheries of 
thedistrict, and also with the lessees of the 
Honourable the Irish Society’s fisheries 
on the Bann. The Government, how- 
ever, as the hon. Gentleman is aware, 
has no power to coerce the parties in 
this matter. 


INCOME TAX COLLECTORS —SUPER- 
ANNUATION. 


Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, N.) 
asked the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, If Income Tax collectors are 
entitled to superannuation under the 
new Regulation which makes their bonds 
continuous ? 

Sir HERBERT MAX WELL (A Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who re- 
plied) said: No. 


EXCISE DEPARTMENT (IRELAND)— 
PROPOSED REDUCTION OF STAFF. 


Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Wexford, N.) 
asked the Financial Secretary tothe Trea- 
sury, Whether any schemes for a reduc- 
tion in the Irish Excise Department have 
been submitted to the Treasury ; and, if 
so, whether any of them have been sanc- 
tioned ; whether it is contemplated to 
reduce the Inland Revenue Excise Staff 
in Ireland by about 70 officers; and, if 
so, whether, in the granting of probate 
and letters of administration, serious 
inconvenience will be caused to tenant 
farmers and others who cannot afford to 
employ a solicitor; whether, in many 
localities, the nearest Revenue Officer 
will be 30 or 40 miles distant; and, 
whether there will be a loss to Ireland, 
if this change be carried out, of £14,000 
a-year in salaries ? 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (A Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who re- 
plied) said: No such schemes as are 
here referred to have been submitted to 
the Treasury. It is in contemplation to 
reduce the Inland Revenue Excise Staff 
in Ireland; but not to the extent anti- 
cipated by the Question. It is likely 
that some places will be 30 miles trom 
the residence of an officer of Inland Re- 
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venue ; but such places are thinly popu- 
lated, and very little, ifany, inconvenience 
is apprehended in the case of persons 
desiring letters of administration or pro- 
bate. The aggregate of the salaries re- 
presented by the reduction of the estab- 
lishment is considerably less than the 
amount stated. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—DAVID 
BROOKS, MASTER OF THE ARMAGH 
WORKHOUSE. 


Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Board of Guar- 
dians of the Armagh Union, at their 
meeting on Tuesday, 5th instant, by a 
majority of one, appointed a person 
named David Brooks to the position of 
Master of the Armagh Workhouse ; 
whether he is the same David Brooks 
against whom a man named Bernard 
Vallely obtained a decree for damages 
for the seduction of his danghter, 
Widow Berry, alias Vallely, at the 
Armagh Quarter Sessions, Easter, 1886; 
whether Widow Eliza Berry, alias 
Vallely, and her illegitimate child, 
James Brooks, are at present inmates 
of the Armagh Workhouse, over which 
David Brooks has been appointed 
Master; and, whether, under those 
circumstances, the Local Government 
Board, of which he is President, will 
consider the propriety of refusing to 
sanction the appointment of David 
Brooks as Master of the Armagh Work- 
house ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Ba.rour) (Manchester, E.): The answer 
to the first paragraph of the Question is, 
Yes; the answer to the second is also, 
Yes; the answer to the third paragraph 
is, No; and with regard to the last para- 
graph, in reference to the Locai Govern- 
ment Board, I have to say the matter is 
still under my consideration. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—COM- 
MITTAL OF A LUNATIC BY THE 
NEWRY MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he be aware that William 
Durnan, a person alleged to be of un- 
sound mind, was committed to gaol for 
eight months by the Newry magistrates ; 
and, whether he has been examined by 
the medical officer of the gaol; and, if 
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not, whether he will be examined in 
order to ascertain his mental condition ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I under- 
stand that this man, on committal to 
prison, was seen in the usual course by 
the medical officer, and passed by him. 
He is at present an inmate of the district 
lunatic asylum. 


FUNDS IN CHANCERY—ALLEGED PAY- 
MENT OF £72,000—THE WHADDON 
HALL ESTATES. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If his at- 
tention has been called to a statement in 
The Daily News of 8th April, that— 

‘*A working gardener at Luton yesterday 
received a cheque for £72,000, which he has 
just recovered from Chancery; ’’ 
to a statement which has appeared in 
various papers within the last 10 days, 
to the effect that the ‘‘ Whaddon Hall 
Estates,’ valued at £3,000,000, ‘‘ be- 
sides a fund in Chancery derived from 
accumulated rents and profits,’’ are about 
to become the subject of a suit in Chan- 
cery, between persons claiming to be 
entitled under the will of a person who 
died in 1772 ; and, whether there is 
any foundation for either statement, so 
far as the Unclaimed Funds in Chancery 
are concerned ? 

Srrk HERBERT MAXWELL (A 
Lorp of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who 
replied) said, that with regard to the 
first paragraph of the Question, he was 
informed that no cheque for £72,000 
had been recently issued from the Pay 
Office of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture in connection with any fund in 
Chancery. As to the second part of the 
Question, the Pay Office had no infor- 
mation as to the pending Chancery 
suits; but he had been referred by the 
solicitor to the owner of the Whaddon 
Hall Estate to a paragraph which was 
published at his instance in The Daily 
Chronicle of the 13th instant and in the 
other papers, stating that there was no 
action pending in relation to the title to 
the estate, and that no one could possibly 
sustain a claim to any portion, and ex- 
pressing the editor’s regret at having 
given currency to the report. He should 
add, with reference to the third para- 
graph of the Question, that the largest 
fund included in the list of unclaimed 
funds recently published amounted only 
to between £15,000 and £16,000, 
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ARMY — ROYAL IRISH RIFLES — RE. 
MOVAL FROM NEWTOWNARDS TO 
DONAGHADEE. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, with re- 
ference to the proposed alteration in the 
place of training of the 3rd Battalion 
Royal Irish Rifles from Newtownards to 
Donaghadee, Whether the inhabitants 
of Newtownards have petitioned against 
the change on the ground that it will 
cause distress and want among the 
wives and families of the men ; and, on 
the other hand, that the inhabitants of 
Donaghadee are likewise opposed to the 
change, believing that it would very 
injuriously affect the interests of their 
town as a watering place; whether the 
Under Secretary gave it to be under- 
stood in March that the training this 
year would be in Newtownards as usual ; 
and, whether, having regard to the bent 
of opinion on the subject, and the fact 
that a period of nearly three months has 
yet to elapse before the date fixed for 
the assembly of the regiment, he will 
rescind the order changing the place of 
training, and revert to the uniform 
practice of many years ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): I have to thank the hon. Mem- 
ber for his courtesy in twice postponing 
this Question until I obtained the re- 
quisite information. The change from 
Newtownards to Donaghadee was ar- 
ranged by the military authorities upon 
grounds of military convenience. I 
lave, however, received strong repre- 
sentationsupon the subject ; and, having 
given full consideration to the local 
wishes which have been expressed, and 
to the long period of time during which 
the present practice has prevailed, I am 
willing to allow the annual training to 
take place this year at Newtownards as 
usual. But I must add this warning— 
that unless some step is taken, without 
delay, to provide a better camping 
ground at Newtownards, it will become 
absolutely necessary to transfer the 
annual training to another place. 


EGYPT—THE CAPITULATIONS. 
Mr. J. WILLIAMSON (Lancashire, 
Lancaster) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
he has any information to show that the 
Capitulations at all obstructively affect 
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the fiscal and police administration of 
Egypt; and, if so, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will consider the ex- 
ediency of initiating negotiations for 
their abolition, as was successfully done 
by the French at Tunis immediately 
aiter their assumption of protectoral 
authority in the Regency ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Feravsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The subject of the hon. 
Member’s Question is very large, and 
cannot be disposed of in a few words. 
He will find that it has been treated at 
considerable length in the Reports of 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff, which are 
about to be presented to Parliament; 
and that the means of remedying or 
mitigating the evils caused to Egypt by 
theabuse of the Capitulations forms part 
of the question which Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff is now discussing with the Porte. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND) — 
ALLEGED ASSAULTS ON THREE 
GIRLS AT CULLEN, NEAR MILL- 
STREET. 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
his attention had been called to the fol- 
lowing statement in Zhe Zimes newspaper 
of Monday last :— 

‘Cork, 10th April. A cowardly outrage was 
perpetrated at Cullen, near Millstreet, last 
Sunday evening. Three respectable young girls 
were walking on the high road when they were 
waylaid by some of the local village tyrants. 
The ruffians accused the girls of having spoken 
to policemen notwithstanding the warning they 
lately received. ‘They then tore their hats off, 
which they kicked about the road. Others of 
the party provided themselves with furze bushes, 
and, raising the girls’ clothes, they beat them 
most cruelly about the legs ;”’ 
whether the facts, as above stated, are 
correct; and, whether any steps have 
been taken to punish the offenders ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): This Ques- 
tion necessitated local inquiry, and I 
have not yet been furnished with the 
requisite information. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary, Whe- 
ther, seeing this outrage was alleged to 
have been committed five days ago in a 
district in which there was a telegraph 
station, no reply had yet been received ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; no 


reply has been received. 
Mr. SEXTON: There is no official 
information yet? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No. 


COLONIES — ANNUAL REPORTS 
OF STATE AND PROGRESS. 


CommanndeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether he has any 
objection to requesting the Governors of 
all Colonies to furnish an Annual Re- 
port, for presentation to Parliament, of 
the state and progress of the countries 
over which they respectively rule ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hottanp) (Hampstead): Re- 
ports of the kind indicated by the hon. 
and gallant Member are annually made 
and presented to Parliament; but, if he 
will communicate privately with me as 
to any point in which he considers these 
Blue Book Reports defective, I shall be 
happy to consider it. 


THE 


ADMIRALTY—RESIGNATION OF NAVAL 
OFFICERS ON HALF-PAY. 


Commanprer BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether a naval officer on 
half-pay has the right to resign his com- 
mission ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): It is, 
and always has been, held by the Ad- 
miralty that a naval officer, when on half- 
pay, has not the right to resign bis com- 
mission. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) -- THE QUAR- 
TERLY RETURN. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, When the 
Return of Evictions for quarter ending 
31st March last will be distributed ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that the Return will be ready in 
a few days, and as soon as I have it I 
will lay it on the Table of the House. 


CUSTOMS REVENUE — GOODS DUTY 
FREE TO IRISH WORKHOUSES. 


Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther, in view of the poverty of the tenant 
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farmers and other taxpayers in many 
parts of Ireland, he will recommend 
that all goods upon which duty is 
chargeable be in future given free to 
Irish workhouses ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): The suggestion, I am 
afraid, is quite impracticable. 


ADMIRALTY — PRIVATE AND CONFI- 
DENTIAL DOCUMENTS —LORD 
BRASSEY’S ‘*‘NAVAL ANNUAL.” 


Mr. DWYER GRAY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether Lord Brassey’s 
Naval Annual contains information drawn 
from Admiralty private and confidential 
documents, to which none but officials 
have access ; and, is the gentleman re- 
ferred to by him as assisting Lord 
Brassey in the work of editing his Naval 
Annual the present Director of Green- 
wich Hospital, who is paid £1,000 a-year 
as a servant of the Government? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
information contained in Zhe Naval An- 
nual is of such an extensive character 
that it is impossible to undertake the 
detailed investigation necessary to an- 
swer the Question. The noble author is 
the only person who can answer it. 
Speaking generally, the information is 
of a character similar to that published 
in other English and foreign compila- 
tions. The present Director of Green- 
wich Hospital did assist Lord Brassey 
in the work of editing Zhe Naval Annual. 
But, as I have already informed the 
House, the assistance given was alto- 
gether of a private nature, and given out 
of office hours, and he had nothing to do 
with the supply or collection of the 
matter contained in the book. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—TELEGRAPH 
STATION AT SHERCOCK, CO. CAVAN, 
Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he 
will consider of appointing a telegraph 
station in the town of Shercock, County 
Cavan, where there is a weekly market, 
a monthly fair, a large number of mer- 
chants, and the district around thickly 
populated ? 
Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I will 
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cause inquiry to be made, and communi- 
cate the result to the hon. Member. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
CHARLES BROWNLOW, J.P.—SPEECH 
AT CROSSGAR, CO. DOWN. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has heen called to the report in Zhe Bel- 
fast Evening Telegraph of the 12th instant, 
of a speech purporting to have been de- 
livered by Mr. Charles Brownlow, after 
having been presented with a trowel at 
the laying of the foundation stone of an 
Orange Hall at Barnamaghery, near 
Crossgar, County Down, and in which 
Mr. Brownlow is reported to have said 
that he feared— 

‘*The time was rapidly approaching when 
the Irish Question would be transferred from 
= Fy oe of Commons to arbitrament in the 

eld, 


and that they (the Orangemen) should 
have their forces properly constituted ; 
whether Mr. Brownlow isa magistrate ; 
and whether it is the intention of the 
Government to take any steps regarding 
the use of such language? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Ba.rour) (Manchester, E.): My atten- 
tion has not been called to the report, 
except by the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, which is on the Paper without No- 
tice; and I am not aware whether it is 
accurate or not; but I would point out 
that any complaint of the conduct on 
the part of a magistrate should be ad- 
dressed to the Lord Chancellor. 


INSPECTORS OF IRISH FISHERIES— 
REPORT ON HOWTH HARBOUR. 


Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Irish 
Fishery Inspectors have sent in a Report 
of the investigation held by them last 
October into the condition of the Har- 
bour of Howth; if so, whether he will 
lay a Copy of the Report and of the 
Evidence on which it is founded before 
the House; and, whether he proposes 
to take any action in reference thereto? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
called for information in this case; but, 
the Question being down without No- 
tice, I have been unable to obtain the 





necessary reply. 
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THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—CITY 
AND COUNTY OF CORK—APPOINT- 
MENT OF DR. LOVE. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lurd Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, in view of 
the recent additions to the magistracy 
in the County and City of Cork, the re- 
port is correct that Dr. Love, of Cork, 
has been appointed one of the magis- 
trates for the City and County of 
Cork ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
called for information in this case; but, 
the Question being down without No- 
tice, I have been unable to obtain the 
necessary reply. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—RE- 
DUCED RENTS—ANTE-DATING, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.) 
asked the Assistant Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Do the Go- 
vernment intend to bring in legislation 
to enable tenants whose rents have been 
reduced by the Land Commissioners to 
ante-date the amount of the reduction 
so that it may operate from the com- 
mencement of their tenancies, or to re- 
cover it by way of set-off against arrears, 
or to make it an available asset in bank- 
ruptey against the landlords’ claim to 
rent; and, is it the fact that the total 
judicial reduction in the gross rental of 
Ireland amounts nearly to £1,000,000 
per annum ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Manches- 
ter, E.): Perhaps the hon. and learned 
Gentleman will allow me to answer it. 
[Mr. T. M. Heaty: No, no!} The Go- 
vernment have no intention of bringing 
in any legislation of the kind suggested, 
which would, in their opinion, be in- 
equitable in principle and unworkable 
in practice. Full details regarding 
judicial rents are already before the 
House in printed form. I think, how- 
ever, that the hon, and learned Member 
will, on referring to them, find that he 
has over-estimated the total amount of 
the reduction. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked if it was 
not the business of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for the 
Pw # Thanet to answer such a Ques- 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is the usual 
practice, when any question of policy is 
addressed to the Government, that it 
should be answered either by the Head 
of the Department or by the Leader of 
the House. 


SEA AND COAST FISHERIES (IRELAND) 
—ILLEGAL DRIFT-NET FISHING IN 
CORK HARBOUR. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther he will direct the Coastguards 
stationed in Cork Harbour to assist in 
preventing the illegal drift-net fishing 
which has of late been practised on the 
tidal waters of the Lee ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
Coastguards stationed in Cork Harbour 
have orders to watch and report to the 
Conservators any illegal drift-net fish- 
ing which may come under their notice. 
The Admiralty have repeatedly refused 
to employ the Coastguards or cruisers to 
prevent the alleged illegal drift-net fish- 
ing in the tidal waters of the Lee, as 
any protection that may be required 
should be provided by the Civil authori- 
ties, the duty of the Navy being limited, 
so far as fishing rights are concerned, 
to keeping order between foreign and 
British fishing boats frequenting the 
sea-fishing grounds. 


GRANTS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY—THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If he 
can now state when the Government 
proposes to appoint the Select Commit- 
tee on Grants to Members of the Royal 
Family ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Mr. 
Speaker, it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to invite the House to appoint 
a Committee on the subject after Whit- 
suntide. 


THE EXECUTIVE (IRELAND)-- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNDER SECRE- 
TARY TO THE LORD LIEUTENANT 
— APPOINTMENT OF COLONEL KING- 
HARMAN. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, By what authority the Office 
of Parliamentary Under Secretary for 
Ireland has been constituted; whether 
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any document will be laid before Parlia- 
ment describing the nature and duties of 
the Office, and the conditions under 
which it is held ; and, whether it is con- 
tended that the Government has the 
power to create unpaid Parliamentary 
O flices without limit ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Mr. 
Speaker, the Under Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant has been appointed by 
virtue of the authority which exists in 
the Executive Government of the day to 
appoint Assistant Secretaries in order to 
carry out in an efficient manner the 
duties cast upon any Department of the 
State, subject, in certain cases, to statu- 
tory control, respecting the vacating of 
seats, the right to sit in Parliament, and 
the payment of salaries, if any. No 
document will be laid before Parliament 
describing the nature and duties of the 
Office, or the conditions under which it 
is held; but it is right to state distinctly 
that no salary or profit is attached to the 
Office. The last Question being one of 
abstract law, the right hon. Gentleman 
is perfectly able to form his own con- 
clusion upon it. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Well, Sir; 
but is the House, then, to have no 
means of knowing what are the func- 
tions, duties, and conditions of the ap- 
pointment? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The right hon. 
Gentleman is well acquainted with the 
duties of Public Offices which have to 
be discharged by the Executive Govern- 
ment. He is also aware what are the 
duties which ordinarily fall to Under 
Secretaries in a Public Office. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether his atten- 
tion or the attention of the Law Officers 
of the Crown has been called to Statute 
41 Geo. III., which prohibits the sitting 
in this House of the holder of any Office 
created in Ireland either by, or subject 
to, the approbation of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, since 33 Geo. III. ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) : 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow me to answer that Question. The 
attention both of the Government and of 
the Law Officers of the Crown has not 
been called to this Statute, but they 
were perfectly aware of its existence. 
The provisions of that Statute have 
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by the right hon. Gentleman. [ Cries 
of “Read!”’] I am perfectly will- 
ing to read them either now or at any 
time that the right hon. Gentleman 
wishes. [‘‘ Read, read!”] Now, I 
will state to the House what my view of 
that Statute is. It expressly recog- 
nizes the possibility of appointments 
being made by the Lord Lieutenant, but 
only vacates seats or renders gentlemen 
ineligible to sit in this House if they 
hold offices of profit under the Lord 
Lieutenant. I may say this is not the 
first occasion on which this matter has 
been considered by Law Officers of the 
Crown. I believe the current opinion for 
a great many years has been exactly in 
accordance with the view at present 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mk. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to know whether the Private Secretary 
appointed by the new Under Secretary 
will be paid from the public purse ; and, 
if so, out of what fund ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No decision has 
been taken upon that question, Sir. If 
the Private Secretary is paid out of any 
public funds, the House of Commons 
will have full control over the matter. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give a pledge, in the mean- 
time, that the Private Secretary, or the 
Under Secretary, will not be paid out of 
the Secret Service Fund ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is not the 
habit of the Government to use the 
Secret Service Fund for such a purpose. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.): Is 
the present appointment intended to 
supply the missing link in the Orange 
Cabal which at present misgoverns Ire- 
land? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Is the 
Attorney General aware that when the 
present right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) was 
appointed High Commissioner for the 
Ionian Islands without any salary being 
attached, it was held that the necessity 
for re-election applied to an office, and 
not simply to a place of profit, nnd 
that the right hon. Gentleman, on being 
appointed High Commissioner, was com- 
pelled to vacate his seat ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
have the greatest pleasure in answering 
the Question to the best of my ability. 
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The right hon. Gentleman is not correct 
in thinking that there is any difference 
between “‘ office” and “ place of profit.” 
It has been determined on many occa- 
sions that these words are connected to- 
gether, the meaning being “office of 
profit” and ‘place of profit.” I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that if 
at any time he will study the matter 
with me, I will take him through all 
the precedents. It will be a work of 
great pleasure to do that in his com- 
pany. With regard to the somewhat 
interesting case of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian, I 
was rather in hopes that he would put 
the Question to me, because it might 
interest the House. It is perfectly true 
that the right hon. Gentleman was ap- 
pointed Lord High Commissioner to the 
Jonian Islands, and that he was re- 
elected for the University of Oxford on 
that occasion. As to whether or not he 
need have been, is a somewhat doubtful 
question; but the necessity for such re- 
election was certainly not on the ground 
that he had held, or had been given, a 
place of profit—or office—or anything 
which would lay down any rule within 
which the appointment we are now dis- 
cussing would fall; but it was upon the 
ground that the Statute of Anne prohibits 
“any Governor or Deputy Governor of 
any of the Plantations ’’ from holding a 
seat in Parliament. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken the opportunity of 
studying, as I have been obliged to do, 
May's Parliamentary Practice, he would 
have found that the instance of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
was not singular. There have been 
previous cases in which Lord High 
Commissioners of the Ionian Islands 
had also vacated their seats, on the 
ground that they came, or were sup- 
posed to come, within the express words 
of the Statute of Anne relating to Colonial 
Governors, and certainly not on the 
ground that they held either “ office” 
or ‘“‘ place of profit” under the Crown. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE — CON- 
TRIBUTION FROM PARLIAMENTARY 
FUNDS. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government, as stated in Zhe Standard 
of Thursday, to propose that a contri- 
bution to the Imperial Institute should 
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be paid out of monies provided by Par - 
liament; and, if so, what sum will be 
required for the purpose ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): There 
is no foundation for the report that the 
Government will propose that a contri- 
bution should be paid to the Imperial 
Institute out of monies provided by this 
House. The whole story is an absurd 
canard. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—— on 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[{Bm 217.] 

(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING. 

ADJOURNED DEBATE. [ SIXTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [5th April}, “That the Bill be 
now read a second time.” 

And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘“‘ this House, being of opinion that the Bill, if 
it should become Law, will tend to increase 
disorder in Ireland, and to endanger the Union 
between that Country and the other parts of 
the Empire, declines to proceed further with 
the said Bill,’’—(Sir Bernhard Samuelson,) 

— instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT( Derby): 
Sir, the Crimes Act of 1882, for the con- 
duct of which I was responsible in this 
House, has been so repeatedly referred 
to in these debates that I perhaps need 
make no apology, even after the length 
to which this debate has been extended, 
for asking leave to say something on 
this subject, and its connection with the 
proposals now before the House. In 
speaking of the Act of 1882, I think I 
ought to make my acknowledgments to 
the Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews) for 
the compliment he was pleased to make 
me regarding that measure, and what he 
called its brilliant success. There was 
one element of success, however, which 
was wanting to it. Idid not feel sure 
until a very recent period that that mea- 
sure recommended itself to the Home 
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Secretary, or to the Gentlemen who sit 
around him. I should like to know 
whether those encomiums on the Act of 
1882 formed part of the Election Address 
of the Home Secretary in November, 
1885, when, in concert with the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), he was con- 
testing Birmingham? I think the view 
taken at that time of coercion and of the 
Crimes Act was somewhat different from 
that which we have heard recently stated 
by those two distinguished persons. The 
Act of 1832 expired, we all know, in the 
autumn of 1885, and a good deal has 
happened since then. There is one 
remarkable feature in the subject of 
coercion which is deserving, I think, 
of the attention of the House, be- 
cause it has a very important bear- 
ing on the future policy regarding 
Ireland. Since that period both the 
great Parties in the State have declared 
against the employment of Coercion Bills 
for the government of Ireland. What 
was the course that was taken by the 
Party opposite on that occasion? It was 
known that that Bill was about to expire, 
It was known that the Government of 
that day intended to propose the re- 
enactment of some of the clauses of that 
Bill—clauses which were not at all of 
the stringent character of those now pro- 
posed in the Government Bill. There 
was a change of venue; there was not a 
change of venue to bring the prisoners 
to England. There was a summary 
jurisdiction, confined, if I remember 
rightly, exclusively to intimidation, which 
was not at all of the character of these 
clauses embodying the Whiteboy Acts in 
this Bill. It was a Bill, as Gentlemen op- 
posite knew very well, which was not to 
be proposed in perpetuity, but which was 
to be proposed for a single year only. 
Now, that was the character of the 
measure which it was known the Go- 
vernment of that time intended to intro- 
duce. What was the condition of Ireland 
at that time? Was it very different from 
what it is now? The National League 
then existed as it does now. Boycotting 
was in full force; and I do not know any 
reason to say that Boycotting is more 
extensive now than in 1885. From all 
my knowledge I shall say that is not 
the case. That being the condition of 
Ireland at that time—it being known 
perfectly well that it had been an- 
nounced that the Government were 
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about to propose clauses of that cha- 
racter—I hear it said this is the first 
occasion on which the responsible Op- 
position have opposed a responsible 
Government when proposing a Coer- 
cion Bill for Ireland. What was the 
course of the Gentlemen now sitting 
on the Bench opposite, who were the 
responsible Opposition of that day? 
They did not even wait for the pro- 
posals of the Government. A very im- 
portant statement on this subject was 
made in September, I think, of that 
year by the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington. He said that 
weeks before the fall of the Liberal Go- 
vernment the Leaders of the Tory Party 
had met together, and they had come to 
a resolution on this subject uf coercion. 
I possess a copy of the noble Lord’s 
collected works, and a curious circum- 
stance occurred the other day in re- 
ference to those works. I observed 
that the noble Lord, at Paddington, 
claimed a character for statesman- 
like prescience and political foresight, 
and referred to a speech that he had 
delivered in Edinburgh in the year 
1883. Well, I desired to refresh my 
recollection of that speech, and to re- 
fer to the eloquent and vigorous pas- 
sages in it, and I looked into the col- 
lected works of the noble Lord, but I 
found that the whole passage relating to 
Ireland had been expunged. But then 
the editio princeps of the noble Lord’s 
works was published just about the 
time of the Election of 1885, and it was 
not convenient at that time that this pro- 
phetic denunciation should present itself 
to the minds of hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway. Well, the Leaders of 
the Tory Party met together, according 
to the noble Lord, and he says that 
some weeks before the late Government 
fell it was obvious to any ordinary poli- 
tical observer that the late Government 
were likely to fall, and the consequences 
of the fall of the late Government were 
a subject of the most serious considera- 
tion to Lord Salisbury and his imme- 
diate political friends. He then goes 
on to describe how they took a decision 
on the subject of coercion at that time. 
He says that that decision was taken 
long before the late Government came 
to grief. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will read the exact 
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words. I think he will find that the 
decision which I described as having 
been come to by Lord Salisbury and his 
Friends was qualified by the amount of 
information that was then at their com- 
mand. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: What 
an extraordinary thing it was that 
Leaders of a great Party, without the 
official information, should meet together 
and come to a decision for the purpose 
of overthrowing a Government which 
had the official information! Well, the 
noble Lord said that was a decision 
taken long before the late Government 
came to grief. What was the founda- 
tion of that decision ?— 

‘* Never,” said he, ‘‘ was there a decision on 

a grave question of policy more deliberately 
and anxiously considered ; and further, I be- 
lieve, never was there one that was more guided 
by the light of Constitutional practice, because 
we, as Englishmen, must remember, for the sake 
of our own liberties and for the sake of the 
liberties of our sons and those who come after 
us, that the Constitution of England absolutely 
prohibits the imposition of exceptional restraints 
on liberty except in times of great disorder.’’ 
I am coming to inquire whether there 
is any greater social disorder now than 
there was in 1885. Well, fortified by 
this decision of the Tory Opposition, the 
noble Lord went about the country de- 
nouncing the intention of the Govern- 
ment to pass those clauses which we are 
now told are quite a matter of course— 
clauses that might perfectly well be ap- 
plied to England, and be made perpetual 
here or anywhere else. That is what 
we are told now. What was said then? 
The noble Lord denounced the Govern- 
ment for a great many things, but, 
among others, principally for this. He 
said— 

‘The Government intends to apply to Parlia- 
ment fora renewal of the Acts which are called 
the Coercion Acts.” 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
From what speech is the right hon. 
Gentleman quoting ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
speech is one either about the decline 
of Britain or the Tory programme, or 
something of that sort. It was delivered 
at Bow in June, 1885, when the noble 
Lord knew that these clauses—these 
innocent clauses now, but those wicked 
clauses then—were about to be renewed. 
He said— 

‘** The Government intends to apply to Par- 
liament for a renewal of the Acts which are 
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called the Coercion Acts. I do not think that 
for the purpose of the consideration of this topic 
it is of much moment whether the demind mada 
by the Government is for great or for smaller 
powers. Itis sufficient to remember that to the 
Irish people these powers, whether large or 
small, come under the name of coercive, excep- 
tional, and peculiar legislation.’’ 
Let the House mark this. 

Lord says— 

“The published Returns presented to Parlia- 

ment show no abnormal amount of crime.” 
It is said there is an increase of crime 
now, but the rise in the barometer of 
crime compared with what it was in the 
previous year was much greater in 1885 
as compared with 1884 than it was in 
1886 as compared with 1885. The 
reason, I believe, is the cause with 
which we are all familiar now—namely, 
that crime decreased in 1883 from the 
assessment of fair rents, but increased 
in 1885 because, owing to a fall in prices, 
the rents had again become excessive. 
The noble Lord said— 

‘*The published Returns presented to Parlia- 

ment show no abnormal amcunt of crime... . 
Irish politics are always turbulent, and Irish 
affairs will always be attended with difficulty 
and anxiety. Her Majesty’s Government must 
have terrible facts and terrible evidenoe to ad- 
duce in support of their demands.” 
Then again, in his speech at Bow on the 
8rd of June, 1885, one of the great in- 
dictments which the noble Lord brought 
against the Government of the day was 
this— 

‘*The Government are about to renew the 

Crimes Act and the Coercion Act for one year, 
and they are going to buy for the tenants of 
Ireland, with the money of the British tax- 
payers, the remaining rights of the people of 
Ireland.”’ 
Well, Sir, the noble Lord and his Friend 
succeeded. They got the support of the 
Irish Nationalist Party by these declara- 
tions that they would resist a Coercion 
Bill if it were introduced by the respon- 
sible Government of the day—— 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I never said anything of the kind. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: And 
that if in power they would not them- 
selves introduce coercion. That is not 
all. There is another important incident 
to be noted. They came into Office; 
they had declared against coercion in 
Ireland. We are told sometimes that 
we are great criminals on account of 
communications with the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) and his Friends. 
[Colonel SaunpErson: Hear, hear!] I 
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assure the hon. and gallant Member 
that I am not going to impute anything 
of the kind to him. I have seen a great 
deal of rubbish in Zhe Times as to the duty 
of politically Boycotting the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork and his friends on account 
of their supposed association with crime. 
Well, was that the view taken by the Go- 
vernment that was then ardently sup- 
ported by the hon. and gallant Member 
who cheered just now? What, Sir, was 
the first act of the Tory Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland? I will do him the justice of 
describing it in his own words. He 
said— 

‘* The political position was, to say the least, 
a very peculiar one.” 

That is true. Nobody will venture to 
deny that— 

“ Lord Salisbury had just formed a Govern- 
ment. I had just gone to Ireland, and I had 
before me as ditlicult a task as could well have 
fallen upon the shoulders of any man. At that 
moment there was no one who could precisely 
say what the wishes and the desires of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party were. There was only one 
man who was in any way qualified to speak. 
He was the chosen Leader of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party, and his power was singularly 
and exceptionally large. It was notorious that 
wken the new Parliament should be elected his 
strength would be at least doubled.” 


These were the reasons which induced 
Lord Carnarvon to seek an interview 
with the hon. Member for Cork. He 
has not told us, nor has the hon. Member 
for Cork told us, what passed on that 
occasion ; but I will undertake to say of 
that interview that it took place with 
the knowledge and approval of the Prime 
Minister. How could it be otherwise ? 
I do not ask what passed at that inter- 
view, or what was the result of it; but 
at all events post hoc, if not propter hoc, 
the Government of Lord Salisbury had 
the whole support of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party at the Election. I say, 
then, that first of all there is this 
remarkable fact—that within the last 18 
months both of the great Parties in 
the State have disavowed the application 
of coercion as a method for the govern- 
ment of Ireland. I donotknow whether 
the noble Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
who sits near the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber opposite who cheered when I said it 
was attributed to us as a crime that we 
have communicated with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork agrees in that, but we did 
not hear the noble Lord cheer that. 
Does the noble Lord say that in reference 
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to the government of Ireland he thinks 
it wrong that the Leader of the great 
majority of the Representatives of Ire- 
land should be consulted in regard to 
the measures and the policy to be pur- 
sued towards Ireland? Has he himself 
never done anything of the kind? [I 
venture to say that he has; let him deny 
it if he can. There is another distin. 
guished friend of mine who is very 
great now on the subject of the Chicago 
Convention. I refer to my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain). Will he de- 
nounce on the foundation of ‘‘ Parnellism 
and Crime,” all communications with 
the hon. Member for Cork on Irish 
affairs? Will he get up in this House 
or in Edinburgh and say that he never 
held consultations—that he never took 
sweet counsel together—with the hon. 
Member for Cork with reference to 
the government of Ireland? And, there- 
fore, I say that this rubbish may be 
dispensed with on such high authorities. 
Do you really believe that it is possible 
to govern absolutely and entirely with- 
out reference to the opinions and wishes 
of the persons who are here to represent 
Ireland ? If that is your view I do not 
comprehend what your theory of the 
Union is. I thought your theory of the 
Union was that the Irish Members 
were here for the purpose of expressing 
the views of the Irish people, and that 
those wishes and views ought to be 
taken into account and ought not to be 
treated as something absolutely to be set 
aside. Now, that is the course of the 
Conservative Party with reference to the 
far milder proposals which it was under- 
stood were to be made by the Liberal 
Government in 1885; and you have it 
announced — deliberately announced — 
that it is your design to turn round and 
charge us with insincerity. And the 
Party who won the Election of 1885 
by their close friendship with the Na- 
tionalist Party have the effrontery to 
accuse us of inconsistency! Our pro- 
posals, as contemplated at that time, were 
totally different from those you now 
make. If you want any witnesses to 
that assertion of mine I will refer you 
to the letter of Sir George Trevelyan. 
He was a Member of that Government. 
He knew what was proposed, and he 
has given you his opinion as to the 
difference in the character of the pro- 
posals. Well, as to the case which you 
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mako out now as contrasted with the! 


year 1885. I wish to speak with all 
respect for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) in the arduous task which is 
imposed upon him, but I cannot say that 
I thought that the case presented for 
this Bill was a strong one, and every 
day since these discussions commenced 
it has been apparent that the case has 
grown weaker and weaker. He gave 
us a few examples which reminded me 
of the celebrated remark of Mr. Disraeli 
about ‘‘coffee-house babble,” but that 
was all torn to shreds by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork. The right hon. Gentle- 
man gave a few examples of crime, but 
as it turned out these examples broke 
down altogether. In one of the cases 
on which he relied has sowing that trial 
by jury broke down the Judge directed 
an acquittal. Is that one of your 
examples? I never heard any reply 
given to that. It is admitted that 
there is no material increase of crime. 
That is conceded. There is no doubt 
about it. The right hon. Gentleman is 
in fact obliged to say that he does not 
rest his case on any material increase of 
crime. I think the Returns give us 700 
agrarian crimes in 1884. They rose to 
900 in 1885, when the Party opposite 
said there was no need for coercion, and 
since that time they have risen 100 more, 
to 1,000. You, of course, do not rest your 
ease on figures like these. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman falls back on this 
curious theory ; he says it isthe smallness 
of crime that proves his case. He re- 
minds me of the lines— 
“My wound is great because it is so small. 

Then it were greater if ’twere none at all.’’ 
If that be so, when crime absolutely 
ceases to exist in Ireland you will con- 
tend that the case for coercion is stronger 
thanever. We weretoldthat when we got 
the Returns of crime then the case for 
coercion would be conclusive, but in de- 
fault of any evidence you can produce 
you bring forward the opinion of the 
Judges. If the opinion of the Judges 
had been upon anything that had taken 
place before them —if it dealt with cases 
which were brought before them—then 
that would be evidence. But that is not 
the case with regard to the Judges. 
As to the facts of which they spoke 
they knew nothing at all. Here is what 
one of the Judges said—one of the very 
Gentlemen quoted by the Chief Secretary 
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for Ireland, Mr. Justice Johnson. He 
said— 

‘**T have no other means of information what- 
ever than that based on the Returns presented 


; tome. I have no personal knowledge of these 


matters, except in these returns. There they 
are; it is no business of mine to explore the 
cases in these reports.” 

That is the sort of knowledge possessed 
by the Judges. Mr. Justice O’Brien 
says— 

‘*T defer any observations I shall make to you 

in order that I may have an opportunity of 
examining certain Returns contained in these 
materials which would enable me to form a 
judgment upon the state of things existing in 
this county.” 
He had no knowledge except these 
returns. Why have we not had these 
returns, so that we might form our own 
opinion upon them? Then Mr. Justice 
O’Brien goes on to refer to an increase 
in the offence of intoxication. Ido not 
know whether the National League is 
responsible for that, but the learned 
Judge says that it is—that is, the in- 
toxication—the cause of the continued 
demoralization of the country. 

“A great many conclusions,” we are told, 
“are founded on that circumstance, and to 
that cause is to be ascribed the spread of law- 
lessness and resistance to the fulfilment of legal 
obligations.”’ 

Therefore the lawlessness is due to intoxi- 
cation. I wish to speak with the greatest 
respect of the Judges acting in their judi- 
cial capacities, and performing their high 
duties, but as to relying on them for an 
opinion on the political or social condition 
of the country or the remedies applicable 
I entirely decline to do anything of the 
kind. I do not believe that a worse 
authority could possibly be appealed to. 
What is the history of the Criminal Law 
of this country? It has been reformed 
in spite of the Judges. There has been 
no mitigation of the cruelty of the 
Criminal Law which has not been re- 
sisted by the unanimous voice of the 
Judges. [4 laugh.] I state that dis- 
tinctly, in spite of the laugh from the 
Under Secretary for India, and I recom- 
mend him to read the unanimous repre- 
sentation of the Judges presented by 
Lord Ellenborough against the Bill of 
Sir Samuel Romilly, afterwards carried 
by Sir Robert Peel, where they said 
that no property would be safe in this 
country if you remove the capital punish- 
ment for stealing from a shop to the 
amount of 5s. Now, that is notorious 
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to anybody who knows the history of the 
CriminalLaw. Reform has not been made 
at the instance of the Judges. They 
naturally from their occupations think 
that it is only by the utmost severity of 
the law that society can be preserved. 
Happily, that is not the view of Parlia- 
ment. Parliament is not to be in- 
fluenced by judgments of that character. 
It is said by Gentlemen opposite that 
the jury system has broken down. What 
vroof have they given of that ? You have 
heard two or three examples alleged 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland where 
it is said they have broken down. But 
the Home Secretary had the courage at 
last to refer to one trial in Ireland which 
had been carefully avoided by the Chief 
Secretary. I mean the trial of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo(Mr. Dillon). No 
doubt that trial broke down; but it was 
a political trial. But have trials of a 

litical character never broken down in 
Raghend ? Well, it is very happy for 
this country that they did break down 
more often than they succeeded, and 
that verdict after verdict was given in 
the direct teeth of the direction of the 
Judges. Why, who does not recol- 
lect Hone’s case? Lord Ellenborough 
thought the failure was due to a weak 
Judge, and he said, ‘I will go down,” 
and he went down and failed. He went 
down a second time, and the jury 
returned a verdict against the direction 
of the Judge. Is it to be said, because 
there has been a failure a few times, 
that, therefore, trial by jury is to be 
abandoned? What would have been 
thought in England if the Government 
proposed to suspend trial by jury on 
that ground? The truth is that one 
main foundation of the liberties of Eng- 
land has been the stout refusal of the 
juries to find verdicts of the pressure of 
the Judges in political cases. Then, is it 
contended that the jury is bound to take 
the direction of the Judge and give a ver- 
dict in accordance with that direction in a 
criminal trial? What man who knows 
anything of the law would undertake 
to make such an assertion as that? and 
yet I hear it over and over again as 
proof that trial by jury has broken down 
in Ireland because the Judge summed 
up for a conviction and the jury ac- 
quitted. What was the whole history 
of Erskine’s struggle with Lord Mans- 
field and the Judges but the right of the 
jury to find a verdict, not only upon the 
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facts, but upon the criminal character of 
those facts? In all the cases you have 
established the right of the jury to find 
not only the facts, but also the felonious 
character of the facts ; and this principle 
does not only apply to the Law of Libel, 
but it is of the essence of the general 
issue of ‘‘ Not Guilty ”’ in criminal cases, 
Endeavours have been made to punish 
juries for not finding according to the 
directions of Judges upon questions of 
law. In Bushel’s case, more than a cen- 
tury ago, Chief Justice Vaughan, speak- 
ing of the complaint ‘‘ that the jury did 
acquit against the direction of the Court 
in a matter of law,”’ said— 

“If the meaning of the words be that—if the 
Judge, having heard the evidence given in Court 
(for he knows no other), tells the jury on this 
evidence that the law is for the plaintiff or the 
defendant, and they, under pain of fine and im- 
prisonment, are to find accordingly—everyone 
sees that the jury is but a troublesome delay, 
great charge, and of no use in determining 
right and wrong, which seems a strange and 
new-found conclusiun after a trial so celebrated 
for many hundreds of years.” 


Yet we hear men getting up and saying 
that trial by jury has failed because 
there has been an instance in which 
a jury has found a verdict against 
the direction of a Judge. To talk of 
taking away the right of trial by jury 
on such a ground seems to me to be 
intolerable. I say you have made no 
case whatever upon anything you have 
laid before us for the annihilation of 
trial by jury in Ireland. It seems to 
be almost a waste of time to argue the 
proposed change of venue to England. 
I do not know whether we shall ever 
reach the discussion of the proposal in 
Committee. I see signs that the gorge 
of even Liberal Unionism is rising 
against it, and I will wait until it be- 
comes a practical question. I think you 
will not carry it; but I will venture to 
prophesy, even against the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington, that 
if you do carry it you will never dare to 
put it into operation. There is another 
part of the Bill which I think is still 
more important. In the Act of 1882 
there is a clause referring to Boycotting, 
but it is under the heading of intimida- 
tion. If the Government had proposed 
remedial measures, and, with reference 
to Boycotting, had introduced a clause 
addressed to intimidation, and intimida- 
tion alone, I, for one, would not have op- 
posed such a proposal. But the clause 
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in the Bill is a totally different thing. 
In the Summary Jurisdiction Clause the 
2nd sub-section applies to imtimida- 
tion; but the 1st sub-section has no 
application to intimidation at all. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland challenged 
anyone to show that anything in the 
Bill would facilitate the exaction of 
exorbitant rents. I tell him that it is 
in this sub-section of the clause. The 
tenant in Ireland is weak and defence- 
less by himself, and if the landlord can 
only secure that he shall deal with the 
tenant alone, then he has him at his 
mercy. The only protection against the 
abominable transactions by which the 
landlords have oppressed their tenants in 
Ireland, and of which we have evi- 
dence in the latest Blue Book, is that 
the tenants shall have the right of com- 
bination which belongs to the working 
men of England, and which has placed 
them in a position of independence and 
of comparative comfort by theirresistance 
of the oppression resorted to in England 
by employersof labour. I say that by that 
clause of the Bill, and still more by the 
Whiteboy Clauses, it is intended to 
make it impossible for any men in Ire- 
land to enter into these combinations, 
which they ought to have a right to 
enter into, apart from intimidation. 
This is a most important matter, and, 
in my opinion, it is the very pith and 
marrow of this Bill. The question of 
the Law of Conspiracy is one which is not 
sofamiliarto Members of this House, as it 
was when the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury (Sir Henry James) and 
I debated it in this House, and when 
we laboured to overthrow the Judge- 
made law which rendered combinations 
of working men illegal. That was the 
Judge-made law which you profess to 
appreciate so highly, and the House of 
Commons destroyed it as regards trade 
disputes. I will put this as a case that 
may occur under the Bill. Three or 
four men desire to agree not to take a 
particular farm at the excessive rent 
which, as they think, is asked for it ; it 
may be that £2 an acre is asked, and 
they say, ‘‘ We will not give more than 
30s.;”? and every one of these men may, 
under this Bill, be sent to prison. The 
words used are ‘criminal conspiracy ;”’ 
but as “ gross negligence ” is negligence 
with a vituperative epithet, so ‘‘criminal”’ 
before “conspiracy” is only bad drafting. 
“Conspiracy”? means “criminal com- 
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bination,” and if it is not ‘‘ criminal” 
it is nothing at all. What is it that 
Judges have held to be conspiracy? It 
does not involve intimidation, because 
intimidation is dealt with in another 
part of the Bill. As is well known, 
under the Law of Conspiracy, apart 
from the Trade Union Act, an act per- 
fectly lawful in a single individual may 
become a criminal proceeding if it be 
done by two or three individuals. I re- 
member arguing the case once in this 
House, and Mr. Disraeli, with the ad- 
mirable humour which distinguished 
him, said, ‘‘ a conspiracy to count out the 
House, for instance ”’—not a bad illus- 
tration of a charge of conspiracy. In 
his admirable history of the Criminal 
Law Mr. Justice Stephen, after referring 
to some of the decided cases, makes this 
observation— 

“Tf this is the Law of Conspiracy, then it is 
an indictable conspiracy for two brothers 
having a sister who is going to marry an unde- 
sirable man to say to her—‘If you make that 
marriage then we will cease to associate with 
you.’” 


This gives an idea of what is or may be 
conspiracy. Yet this is the jurisdiction 
you are going to give, not to Judges of 
wisdom, weight, and skill, but to half- 
pay captains. They, forsooth, are to de- 
cide what is criminal conspiracy under 
the words “or not to let, hire, use, or 
occupy any land.” I will put this case. 
Suppose some tyrannical landlord has 
committed some very brutal act of evic- 
tion, and the tenants upon the estate 
agree together and say, ‘‘ We will not 
take that farm.” There is no breach of 
legal obligation, because there is no 
legal obligation ; there is no refusal to 
pay rent, because it is not due; but it is 
a criminal conspiracy under the clause 
to induce a person “ not to let, hire, use, 
or occupy any land.” Ministers shake 
their heads; but I do not rely upon my 
own judgment alone. I wrote a few 
days ago to a gentleman who will be 
admitted to be probably the highest 
authority on the Law of Conspiracy, the 
man who did more than anyone else to 
carry the change of law Ihave referred 
to. I asked him whether I was right, and 
he said that my view was absolutely 
correct. This is the real meaning of the 
Bill, and of the inclusion of the White- 
boy Acts using the still more dangerous 
term, ‘‘illegal combination.” And, 
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the letting of land. The words that 
follow are ‘‘or not to deal with, work 
for, or hire any person.” You say that 
that does not touch the principle of trade 
unionism. Of course, it would not affect 
persons within the protection of the 
Trade Union Act; this is avoided by the 
saving clause of the Bill; but the pro- 
vision attacks the whole principle, and 
it strikes at every man who is not abso- 
lutely within the protection of the Trade 
Union Act. This part of the Bill is ab- 
solutely new; it is not to be found in 
any Coercion Bill ever introduced before. 
It is not to be found in any Act since 
the abominable Acts passed with respect 
to trade combinations a century ago. In 
order to give spice to their Bill the Go- 
vernment seem to have raked up all the 
worst precedents that can be found in 
former times, and they have got this out 
of the Statute of Labourers. They have 
got the change of venue out of Lord 
North’s Act against the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and, as if that were not enough, 
they have shovelled in wholesale the in- 
famous Whiteboy Acts, of which Lord 
Chesterfield when Lord Lieutenant said 
that if the military had only put them in 
force against the landlords instead of 
against the Whiteboys they would have 
done a great deal more good. I say, 
then, that the object of this Bill is appa- 
rent in this clause. It is to prevent 
legitimate combinations by the tenants 
of Ireland in order to protect them- 
selves against oppressive landlords. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
really let the cat out of the bag, 
because ha said that what they wanted 
this Bill for was to enable them to get 
on with their land legislation. What 
doesitmeanthen? Why, it meansthatthe 
Bill is intended to enable the Govern- 
ment to carry out the policy which they 
seem to have adopted of maintaining 
judicial rents at their present height, in 
spite of their own Royal Commission 
having declared that those rents are 
higher than they ought to be, and the 
object is to bring in a Purchase Bill 
founded upon those rents. That, Sir, 
is the keystone of the whole policy. 
The Bill is to be preliminary to a Pur- 
chase Bill, and to keep up the rents in 
order that the purchase money may be 
higher than it would otherwise be. That 
has been avowed. A witness before the 
Commission—I think he was an agent 
of Lord Clancarty or Lord Gosford, 
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I am not sure which — was asked 
whether the judicial rents were too 
high. Hoe said they were. He was 
then asked why they are not lowered, 
and he replied—“ Because thereisa Pur- 
chase Bill coming.” That, then, is the 
secret of this Bill. You may say that 
even if these are bad laws they will be 
administered with moderation. Sir, that 
is a very old apology for a bad law. But 
by whom are these laws to be admini- 
stered? Sir George Trevelyan knows 
something of Ireland, and he knows 
something of what is the meaning of 
this Bill, and of what its real effect will 
be in Ireland. He says in the letter 
he has just written— 


“The full weight of this terrible but one- 
sided measure is intended to fall and will fall 
upon the politicians of one Party alone, and 
every Liberal who votes for it will be as neg- 
lectful of the well-established Liberal doctrine 
that you can suppress crime, but that you can- 
not suppress opinion, as he will be untrue to 
those traditions of impartial justice in obedience 
to which his old historical Party has always, 
however fitfully and imperfectly, attempted to 
govern Ireland,” 


Then Sir George Trevelyan goes on to 
refer to the men by whom this Bill is to 
be administered. Sir, the Government 
have given to Ireland and also to 
England an indication of the spirit in 
which it is going to be administered by 
their most recent appointment in Ireland. 
The old Orange landlord flag has been 
hoisted on the Castle. It is under that 
flag that this law is to be carried out. 
Sir George Trevelyan refers to this point 
in his letter, and speaking of the At- 
torney General for Ireland he says— 


‘« This gentleman and the recently -nominated 
Under Secretary for Ireland, Colonel King- 
Harman, took a prominent part in the defence 
of these unwarrantable proceedings, by which 
it was attempted, at any risk to the public peace 
and to human life, to defeat the resolution of 
seeing fair play all round, which Her Majesty's 
representative had adopted. I have no ill-will, 
and much the opposite, towards Colonel King- 
Harman, but I cannot refrain from saying in 
the most emphatic terms which I can command 
that he and the Attorney General for Ireland 
are not the proper men to be counsellors of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and to have themselves an 
amount of power over the liberties of their 
countrymen which far exceeds anything that 
can be imagined or believed by those who have 
not been behind the scenes of Irish administra- 
tion. It is a Government so advised and so 
manned to which Liberals are asked to commit 
this new and cruel weapon, which, in such 
hands, cannot be a sword of justice, and at the 
absolute and uncontrolled disposal of which 
they are invited to place every politician, Press 
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writer, and Pross worker in Ireland. . . . The 
real defect of this measure is that it is a Coercion 
Bill directed against the written and spoken 
expression of opinion, and which will be worked 
by administrators who have proved beyond all 
question that they are actuated by the strongest 
Orange sympathies.”’ 

That, Sir, is the opinion of a man who 
knows Ireland well, and who has been 
responsible for the government of Ire- 
land. This is the Government’s mission 
of peace to Ireland! By this appoint- 
ment you have declared yourselves, in 
respect to this Bill, the partizans of a 
section of the people of Ireland. You 
are going to administer the Bill as the 
agents of the Irish landlords. By this 
appointment—you have told it to all the 
world—you are going to become the 
instruments of the worst passions of 
religious prejudices and class privi- 
leges in Ireland. You could not have 
selected a man in all Ireland by 
whose appointment you could have 
made more clear to everybody what are 
the intention and the spirit of the Bill. 
You dismissed Sir Robert Hamilton. 
The landlords of Ireland would not 
stand Sir Robert Hamilton. You are 
going to get rid of Sir Redvers Buller, 
whom the landlords of Ireland have not 
forgiven; and you have appointed in 
his place a landlord, a Member of this 
House, who is not even an Irish Member, 
for he sits for the Thanet Division of 
Kent, as Parliamentary Under Secretary 
for Ireland. Sir Redvers Buller was 
sent to Ireland, as Lord Salisbury de- 
scribes it, asa ‘‘fresh eye.” He is an 
officer and a gentleman, and in his evi- 
dence he expressed his disgust at what 
he saw there, and at the manner in which 
the Irish tenants were oppressed. You 
are tired of the ‘fresh eye.”” He has 
not seen what you intended him to see. 
You are going back to the old eye 
with your new Under Secretary—the old 
eye with which, for so many generations 
past, the English Government has alone 
consented to look at Irish affairs. I shall 
be asked, perhaps, whether I contend 
that the existing state of Ireland is 
satisfactory. I say nothing of the kind. 
You referred to the Act of 1882, and the 
Home Secretary said that that Act suc- 
ceeded in putting down crime in Ireland. 
In concert with the operation of the 
Land Bill, and with the removal of ex- 
cessive rents, it did, to a great extent, 
succeed in putting down crime, and I 
am glad that it did so succeed. But in 
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one respect it did not succeed. After 
crime was put down, it had not put an 
end to disaffection in Ireland; it had 
not put an end to the quarrel between 
the English and Irish peoples; it had 
not reconciled the Irish people to their 
government by England; when the Bill 
expired the chasm was as broad as it 
had ever been before. You say that the 
National League is supreme in Ireland, 
that it is obeyed rather than the law of 
the land. Why is the National League 
supreme? It has no army, no police. 
(‘‘ Yes!” from the Ministerial Benches. | 
Where, then, does it get its army 
and police from? [An hon. Member: 
America.] I shall have something to 
say on the subject of America. Sir 
Redvers Buller has told you why the 
National League is powerful in Ire- 
land. It is because the Irish believe 
that it protects, and has protected, them 
from unjust landlords, and therefore 
they trust it. The English Govern- 
ment is not powerful in Ireland because 
the people do not believe—and your 
recent appointment will not have the 
effect of making them believe — that 
it intends to protect them; but that, on 
the contrary, it does the very opposite. 
The Irish Government is weak and the 
National League is strong because the 
League is trusted by the Irish nation 
and the British Government is not 
trusted. Do you think that this Bill 
will make the English Government more 
liked by the Irish people and that it will 
make that Government stronger? Do 
you think it will make the League less 
trusted by the people? You say you 
are prepared with remedial measures. 
What are they? How are they pre- 
pared? You have proceeded upon the 
extraordinary principle of refusing to 
take into account the opinion and the 
judgment of the Leaders of the Irish 
nation. You have introduced a Land 
Bill for Ireland in the House of Lords. 
Is that a Bill which is suitable for Ire- 
land? Is it a Bill which commends it- 
self to any class of people in Ireland ? 
As far as I have seen, the Bill has been 
condemned by both the landlords and 
the tenants of Ireland. It seems to have 
been drawn up in absolute ignorance of 
the wishes and wants of the Irish nation. 
What is it that you propose by the Bill? 
Are you going to revise the rents as the 
Royal Commission hasrecommended you 
to do? Not atall. You are going to 
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keep up the rents and make the tenant 
insolvent. But what the Irish people | 
want is to have reasonable rent and be 
solvent. You are going to set Ireland 
straight by a Coercion Billand a National 
Bankruptcy Bill; that is the remedial 
policy of the Government. Now, I have 
some sympathy with the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. I do not attribute to him 
this extraordinary and ridiculous Bank- 
ruptey Bill. The fact is it is one of 
those political bargains which sometimes 
have to be made. There are equivalents 
to be given on both sides. ‘he right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) is to vote for coercion, and | 
the Government have taken his Bank- 
ruptcy Bill. A very bad bargain it is 
for both—fer the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham, who has to swallow 
coercion much to his own great damage, 
and for the Government, who have taken 
his Bankruptcy Bill, which has landed 
them in a ridiculous mess. That is your 
remedial measure, and so you will go 
on to the end of the chapter, as long as 
you choose to take your Irish legislation 
from Birmingham entirely regardless of 
the opinions and wishes of the Irish 
people, and will not consult the Irish 
Representatives because you say they 
look to America. A great deal has been 
said about American gold. The people 
who ought to be the last in the world to | 
say anything about American gold are 

the Irish landlords. It is by American 

gold and from American gold that they 

have got the greater portion of their ex- 

orbitant rents. They have screwed and | 
wrung those exorbitant rents out of their 

unfortunate tenants, who have been able | 
to satisfy their excessive demands only | 
by labour elsewhere or by the charity of | 
their relations who had been driven from | 
the shores of Ireland to America. The | 
new Under Secretary, I should say, has 
as much American gold in his pocket as 

any Irish Land Leaguer. So much for 

American gold. But you say the Irish 

look to America. That is not a new 

statement, and on that subject I should | 
like to refer to the view taken by a man 

of great authority upon Irish affairs—at | 


least he was once —the senior Member | 
for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright). | 
That right hon. Gentleman went to | 
Dublin at a very critical period in 1866 | 
in the midst of the Fenian insurrection, 
and there was a great deal of communi- 
cation with America at that time. 


Sir William Harcourt 
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He said at the beginning of his speech 
that the Habeas Corpus Act was then 
suspended in Ireland, and that he only 
spoke by leave of the Government. 
With regard to Irishmen looking to 
America he used very eloquent and re- 
markable words. He stated that he had 
had a letter from an Irishman, and he 
went on to say— 

‘*He told me that he believed a very large 
portion of what he called the poor among Irish- 
men sympathized with any scheme that was 
adverse to the Imperial Government. But the 
people here are rather in the country than of 
it, and that they are looking more to America 


, than they are looking to England. When we 


consider how many Irishmen have found refuge 
in America, I do not know how we can wonder 
atthat statement. You will recollect that when 
the ancient Hebrew prophet prayed in his cap- 
tivity he prayed with the window opened to- 
wards Jerusalem. You know that the followers 


| of Mahomet, when they pray, turn their faces 


towards Mecca. When the Irish peasant asks 
for food and blessing his eye follows the setting 
sun ; the aspirations of his heart reach beyond 
the wide Atlantic, and in spirit he grasps hands 
with the great Republic of the West. I say 
that the disease is not only serious, but it is 
even desperate.” 


Now this is so important a matter, and 


it has been so often referred to, that I 
will quote another authority, a great 


| writer, about a people looking to a 


foreign land. Lord Macaulay says— 


‘« The feeling of patriotism when society is 
in a healthful state springs up by a natural and 
inevitable association in the minds of citizens 
who know that they owe all their comforts and 
pleasures to the bond which vaites them in one 
community. But undera powerful and oppres- 
sive Government these associations cannot ac- 
quire that strength which they have in a better 
state of things. Men are compelled to seek 
from their Party that protection which they 
ought to receive from their country. Nothing 
is so offensive to a man who knows anything of 
history or human nature as to hear those who 
exercise the powers of government accuse any 
sect of foreign attachments. If there be any 
proposition universally true in politics it is this 
—that foreign attachments are the fruit of 
domestic misrule. It has always been the trick 
of bigots to make their subjects miserable at 
home, and then to complain that they look for 
relief abroad; to divide society, and then to 
wonder that it is not united: to govern as if a 
section of the State were the whole, and to 
censure the other sections of the State for their 


| want of patriotic spirit.” 


What can more truly describe the cause 
of the differences of feeling in Ulster 
and the rest of Ireland than those 
words? Why does the difference exist? 
Because England has always governed 
Ireland for Ulster and the landlords 
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and against the rest of Ireland. Lord 
Macaulay goes on to say— 


“There is no feeling which more certainly 
develops itself in the minds of men living under 
tolerably good government than the feeling of 
patriotism. Since the beginning of the world 
there never was any nation, not cruelly op- 

ssed, which was wholly destitute of that 
eeling. To make it, therefore, ground of 
accusation against a class of men that they are 
not patriotic is the most vulgar of legerdemain 
sophistry. It is the logic which the wolf em- 
ploys againat the lamb. It is to accuse the 
mouth of the stream of poisoning the source.’’ 


The whole philosophy and the whole 
history of the Irish looking to America 
is to be found in the passages I have 
quoted ; and if you want to cure them of 
looking to America give them reason to 
look at home, make them look to the 
British Government—which they have 
never done—as their friends and their 
allies. I am sorry to have detained 
the House so long, but there are yet a 
few points which I wish to touch upon. 
With reference to your remedial mea- 
sures, how do you start them? You 
start your Land Purchase Bill, and you 
say—‘ This Bill is to be the means of 
getting rid of the demand for national 
self-government for Ireland.”” By that 
very assertion you give the Irish people 
a distaste for your Land Purchase Bill. 
It is to be an obstacle to another thing 
which they desire and cherish; and, 
therefore, you destroy the chances of 
your Land Purchase Bill in the eyes of 
the Irish people by the very argument 
by which you seek to recommend it. 
There is one feature in the Bill before 
the House which distinguishes it from 
every other Bill of the same character 
ever proposed to the British Parliament. 
There never has been, I am confident, 
until now, a Coercion Bill of any kind 
proposed to Parliament which did not 
fix a limit to its operation. Even inthe 
bad times of Castlereagh and Sidmouth 
the Six Acts had their limit. There 
never before was a Government which 
dared to propose a perpetual Coercion 
Bill. We have been told that it is not 
perpetual, because it can be repealed. 
Why do you not give the House of Com- 
mons an opportunity of saying whether 
it is right and proper that at some 
future time this Coercion Bill should be 
renewed? Just conceive the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Act being made per- 
petual. Do you think the House of 
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Lords would consent to repealit? I say 
that the object of this Bill is to place it 
in the power of a House of Landlords to 
make it and keep it perpetual ; and that 
is a feature of no other Coercion Bill. 
I charge against this Coercion Bill that 
it is a breach of the fundamental condi- 
tions of the Union, which you pretend 
to reverence. What is the fundamental 
principle of the Union? It is that Eng- 
land and Ireland should live under the 
same equal laws and privileges. You 
may say that circumstances arise at cer- 
tain times which compel you to suspend 
the operation of the regular law for a 
limited period. But if you say, “ We 
suspend the privileges of Irish citizens 
for ever,”’ then you violate the funda- 
mental principle of the Union. I ven- 
ture to say that by fixing this as a per- 
petual law without any limit of time, 
you strike a heavier blow at the Union 
than has yet been struck. What might 
the Government have done instead ? 
They might have introduced a Land Bill 
more in accordance with the wishes of 
the Irish people. They might have in- 
troduced a measure of self-government 
for Ireland—not our measure, because 
they disapprove of that; but I do not 
know that they intend to carry on the 
government of Ireland just as it is for 
ever. Why did they not introduce their 
plan of self-government? Then they 
would have come to the Irish people, at 
all events, with proposals which would 
have been deserving of consideration and 
of friendly consultation ; and, as myright 
hon. Friend has said, there is no man 
on this side who would not have been 
delighted to assist in the discussion 
of some proposal which, though it 
did not go the length of our Bill, 
might have had some chance of 
settling the question. If you had 
done that you would have disarmed 
the National League; you would have 
removed to a great extent both its 
agrarian and its political object ; and if 
coercion had been necessary you would 
have been in a very different position in 
coming forward to propose it. It seems 
to me that that would have been a con- 
ciliatory and statesmanlike policy. I 
cannot conceive why you did not do so. 
The only reason I can find is that which 
I have already given—that you were 
determined above and before all things 
to keep up Irish rents in view of the 
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intended Purchase Bill. This is a policy 
of pure force. You are going to carry 
it out for the most unjust objects and in 
the most obnoxious manner. In my 
opinion this Bill will not remove, but 
will aggravate the evil in Ireland. The 
great evil in Ireland is that British rule 
is hated and distrusted there. This 
Bill will make it more hated and more 
distrusted. You will have against you 
in working this Bill forces which no 
English Government has ever had to 
contend with in administering a Coercion 
Act—you will have against you the 
opinion of the majority of the people of 
Scotland. [‘‘No, no!”] Well, wait 
till we see the Division List. You will 
have almost the unanimous voice of the 
people of Wales against you, and you 
will have a great and growing voice 
among the people of England—it will be 
under these influences that you will have 
to administer this coercion. I observed 
what I thought a remarkable example 
of taste and judgment in the speech of 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington which he delivered last 
night at Birmingham. He said that 
this policy of coercion would be a suit- 
able monument for the year of Jubilee. 
I should have thought that this was a 
topic which every man would have 
desired to pass overin silence. If there 
is anything to be regretted it is that 
after the 50 years of her Majesty’s 
auspicious reign the condition of Ireland 
is no better than when Her Majesty 
ascended the throne. Of no other part 
of this United Empire can that be said, 
and it is because I believe that this Bill 
in its tendency will not diminish but will 
aggravate the evil—that it will poison 
still more the relations between England 
and Ireland—that I shall cordially vote 
against its second reading. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Prunxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): In making some reply to the 
remarkable speech which has just been 
delivered by the right hon. Gentleman, 
I will not refer to him as he referred to 
my hon. and learned Friend on my left 
(Sir John Gorst), by saying that he was 
once Solicitor General for England, but 
I do not know what he is now. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
I meant nothing derogatory by that re- 
mark. I simply did not know what Office 
the hon. and learned Gentleman at pre- 
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sent holds. If what I said was offensive 
in the slightest degree, I at once with- 
draw it. 

Mr. PLUNKET: Then, of course, I 
also withdraw my remark. However, I 
may say that, even for the moment, I had 
not forgotten what the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been politically engaged in 
during the last few years. His speech, as 
far as I could assign any meaning to it, 
— to me to have as its principal 
object the vindication of himself, by an- 
ticipation from charges which he expec- 
ted would be made against him on the 
ground of political inconsistency, and 
also from what he called communication 
with the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) and his Party. Well, the right 
hon. Gentleman might have saved him- 
self the trouble; for I should never 
dream, have never dreamt, of occupying 
the valuable time of the House in pre- 
ferring such an idle accusation as that. 
The right hon. Gentleman then went on 
to denounce what he styled ‘‘the rubbish 
in The Times.’’ I have read the articles 
in The Times— Parnellism and Crime” 
—which I presume he referred to. They 
struck me as being of a serious and 
weighty pe Cries of ‘* No!” |— 
unless they can be disproved. Neither 
have I any intention of making such 
charges against hon. Members from Ire- 
land who sit below the Gangway oppo- 
site. Their conduct is their own affair, 
and so is their responsibility; and I 
would only say that it would be worth 
their while to contradict those articles if 
they can. But since the right hon. 
Gentleman denounces as rubbish the 
charges against the hon. Member for 
Cork and his Party, of having been 
connected with Fenianism and other 
secret associations, I should like to call 
his attention to certain language which 
he himself once used on this subject— 
not for the purpose of showing his in- 
consistency, but for the purpose of throw- 
ing some light upon “the rubbish in 
The Times.”’ On the 11th of March, 1881, 
he said— 

“Am I right or wrong in saying that this 
Land League organization is really Fenian, and 
Fenian in its character? I say exactly what I 
believe about the matter. It is perfectly true, 
as the hon. Member stated, that the Fenian or- 
ganization endeavoured in former times to at- 
tack the English Government by open force; 
but, having found that that force could not be 
successful, it is my firm conviction that exactly 
the same object has been, and is being, prosecuted 
by other and more indirect methods.’ 





Sir William Harcourt 
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And later on, in the same speech, the 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

‘‘ When we see men seeking the support of 
arms to assist their pur , and find members 
of the Land League in communication with 
Communism in Paris and Fenianism in Ame- 


rica, then I say the maxim applies—Noscitur ex 
sociis.’—(3 Hansard, [259] 842-3.) 


The right hon. Gentleman devoted some 
portion of his speech to a considera- 
tion of the reliability of the evidence 
afforded as to the condition of Ireland 
by the charges of the Judges—the very 
same Judges upon whom he himself 
relied when bringing forward the Crimes 
Bill a few years ago. And then the 
right hon. Gentleman proceeded to a 
minute examination of Clause 2, Sub- 
section 1, and argued that it constituted 
an attack on associations which corre- 
sponded with trades unions—that if 
three men agreed not to take land, that 
would be a criminal conspiracy within 
the meaning of the section, and that it 
was aimed at the legitimate combination 
of the tenants of Ireland. I most em- 
phatically deny that. The right hon. 
Gentleman founded himself upon a letter 
he received from some person whom 
he described as of high authority. But 
we do not know who this person is; 
therefore, we cannot be expected to 
admit his ‘‘ high authority.” If we 
were told what was the case presented 
to him, and what was his exact answer, 
his authority would also have more 
weight with us. But I am not going to 
endeavour to enter upon this minute 
matter now. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Hear, hear! 

Mr. PLUNKET: The right hon. 
Gentleman ironically cheers; but I do 
not think he was in the House when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby made the observations to 
which I refer. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I was; 
and heard every word of my right hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. PLUNKET: At any rate, I do 
not think that this is a matter for de- 
bate on the second reading. As the 
right hon. Gentleman, however, has 
quoted high authority, I will tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that the words 
‘any criminal conspiracy ”’ to which he 
referred were inserted for the express 
purpose of guarding against the very 
construction which he alleges the sec- 
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tion bears; and I can state on the 
authority of my right hon. and hon. and 
learned Friends the Attorney General 
and Solicitor General for England, as 
well as on that of the Irish Law Officers, 
that the section does not bear the in- 
terpretation that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has placed upon it. In Committee 
they will be prepared to establish that 
view. I am sure that nothing can be 
further from the intention of the pro- 
moters of the Bill than that the section 
should bear the interpretation put upon 
it; and, in Committee, there can be no 
objection to using words which may be 
unsusceptible of the interpretation put 
forward by the right hon. Gentleman. 
But I deny that the present words do 
bear that interpretation. It is, no doubt, 
very convenient to represent to public 
opinion that this Bill is aimed at such 
combinations as correspond to trade 
unions in England; but the other night 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey), who does not sit on this side of 
the House, eloquently pcinted out the 
distinction between trade unions and 
combinations in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman also said that it was the in- 
tention of the Government to administer 
this Bill in the interests of the Irish 
landlords—that the Government was 
getting rid of General Buller and ap- 
pointing the hon. and gallant Member 
for the Isle of Thanet (Colonel King- 
Harman) to his place, and that all was 
to be left to the latter and my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland. There is no ground 
whatever for imputing to my right hon. 
and learned Friend any sort of undue 
sympathy with landlordism. It is very 
easy for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby to make that charge, 
and for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian to cheer it; 
but—— 

# Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
only charge I made was contained in 
Sir George Trevelyan’s letter. which I 
read. 

Mr. PLUNKET: I am glad to be 
able to inform the right hon. Gentle- 
man that, so far as that gallant gentle- 
man is concerned, we have every hope 
and confidence that the Irish Govern- 
ment will not be obliged to lose the ser- 
vices of Sir Redvers Buller. It is by 


him, and by my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who is 
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responsible to this House, that the Act 
will be administered. The right hon. 
Member for Derby criticized the Go- 
vernment very severely on the point 
that, in dealing with the Land Question, 
they have not followed exactly the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed by themselves. They 
have, however, done so to a very great 
extent; and I will ask, did the right 
hon. Gentleman, having obtained their 
Report, deem it necessary to follow 
every recommendation of the Crofters 
Commission ? No; he threw overboard 
a great many of their recommendations. 
The right hon. Gentleman then said— 
“You should have introduced your 
Land Bill first.” As he has said that, 
I should like, upon that point, to recall 
to his mind the following extract from 
the Report of Lord Cowper’s Commis- 
sion, upon which he relies so greatly :— 
** But, while recommending certain changes 
in the law, which circumstances have rendered 
necessary for the present relief of the tenants, 
it is right that we should also press in the inte- 
rests of all classes the maintenance of law and 
order, which has in several parts of the country 
been grievously outraged. In the absence of 
that security which ought to be enjoyed in 
every civilized community, capital is discou- 
raged, enterprize and industry are checked, and 
it is impossible that any country can thrive or 
any healing measures be devised which will add 
much to its prosperity.” 
Besides that, we have already received 
an intimation of the spirit in which 
the hon. Member for Cork will re- 
ceive our remedial legislation. Before 
I proceed further, 1 should like to 
say that it is no pleasure to me, 
standing here as an Irishman, to take 
any part in the enactment of any mea- 
sure which is to apply to Ireland, and 
which can possibly be characterized as 
coercive, however slight and mild in its 
nature it may be; but when I heard the 
right hon. Gentleman vehemently at- 
tacking this ‘‘Tory Coercion” Bill, as 
he called it, I could not help recalling 
the fact that during the 17 years since I 
first had the honour of a seat in this 
House I have taken part in six or seven 
Bills of a more or less coercive character. 
One of them was introduced by the 
Tory Government at the time when I 
was Solicitor General for Ireland, and I 
have always looked back with pleasure 
to the fact that we were then enabled to 
substitute, for a very severe measure 
which we found upon the Statute Pook, one 
of the mildest that has ever been passed. 


Mr, Plunket 
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All the other Bills in which I haye 
taken part have been proposed, not by 
a Tory Government, but by Liberal Go. 
vernments, and they culminated in the 
most severe measure of them all, that 
of 1882, which was, I may say, person- 
ally conducted by the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for Derby himself, 
Now, I[ have felt all through this debate 
that, in the line followed in opposition 
to this Bill by right hon. Members and 
hon. Members opposite, there has been 
a certain amount—I will not say of in- 
sincerity, but certainly of inconsistency. 
What is the situation? The present 
Government have been placed in power 
for the express purpose of maintaining 
the integrity of this Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and to administer the Queen’s 
Government, and they have been placed 
in power by an overwhelming majority 
of the electors of all the Three King- 
doms. [ Cries of ‘‘No!” from the Oppo- 
sition and Home Rule Benches.| The 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian, I 
know, draws a distinction between dif- 
ferent Nationalities; but, for myself, I 
am quite unable to understand why the 
view of Scotland, or Wales, or Ireland, 
should count for more in the matter 
than the view of England. To the Go- 
vernment also has been confided the trust 
of maintaining the administration of the 
law in Ireland. Well, the Government 
come to Parliament and frankly declare 
that, to the best of their ability, they 
have endeavoured hitherto to carry on 
the government of Ireland and to ad- 
minister the Criminal Law without any 
exceptional powers. But they say that 
they have failed to do so owing to the 
fact that there is in Ireland a combina- 
tion, calling itself a Constitutional com- 
bination—it is Constitutional on one 
side, but it is criminal on the other; 
and they say that this combination is 
supported throughout the country by a 
veritable network of conspiracies in its 
branches, which take upon themselves to 
interfere with the everyday acts of every- 
day social life, and which have, in a great 
part of the country, usurped the autho- 
rity and functions of the Government. 
Knowing this, the Government have 
come to the House, and asked for such 
alterations in the system of administer- 
ing the Criminal Law as will enable 
them to cope with these conspiracies, 
and to fulfil the trusts imposed upon 
them by the nation. Now, what is the 
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answer that has come from the Opposi- 
tion—at all events, from that portion of 
it which is led by the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian? The defence is two- 
fold; it advances on two separate lines, 
which are not only inconsistent, but 
mutually destructive. There is, first, a 
feeble attempt to show that the grounds 
on which it is maintained that there has 
been a breakdown of law and order are 
not sufficiently strong to justify excep- 
tional legislation, and that the measures 
proposed go beyond what the case en- 
titles the Government to ask for. It is 
not denied that, to a great extent, there 
has been a breakdown of the Criminal 
Law in Ireland. It is admitted that, in 
many parts of the country, intimidation 
is rampant. But what is the use of 
arguing with them on these questions 
when they have a second line of defence ? 
Supposing the Government were able to 
establish, to the utmost extent, both the 
breakdown of law and order, and the 
necessity of the provisions which we ask 
for in this Bill, then we are met by 
the answer—‘ All the more reason for 
adopting the true remedy, which is 
Home Rule, and not the amendment of 
the Criminal Law.’”’ These two lines of 
argument are, in my judgment, wholly 
inconsistent and mutually destructive. 
I believe the Government have fully 
satisfied the public opinion of the coun- 
try that this Bill is necessary, and that 
its provisions we are asking for will be 
found adequate for the purpose of re- 
storing law and order in Ireland, and for 
enabling those remedial measures to 
work which the Government are pledged 
to bring in and press forward as soon 
as the present Bill is disposed of. But 
the attitude of hon. Members oppo- 
site being such as I have shown, 
it is a waste of time to argue with 
them, and to attempt to satisfy them 
that this Bill is needed in consequence 
of the breakdown of law and order. 
What is the use of forcing that argu- 
ment home, when hon. Members oppo- 
site tell you that, no matter what you 
may prove, they must, in any case, bow 
to the will of the 85 Members from Ire- 
land who sit below the Gangway? The 
right hon. Member for Derby strove to 
show that we had not established our 
case as to the breakdown of the jury 
system in Ireland. ‘The truth is that, 
whenever there is any degree of political 
or agrarian excitement in Ireland, it is 
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difficult to work the jury system, and 
when that excitement increases to a 
great extent it becomes impossible to 
work it. This is from the Report of 
Lord Lansdowne’s Committee in 1881— 

“In cases where the disturbing element 

enters, though the criminal may Lee been 
detected having upon his person traces which 
would leave no doubt as to his guilt, though his 
identity may have been clearly established, 
the jury have again and again disagreed, and 
found a verdict of acquittal.” 
Among the recommendations, which 
were numerous, were these—(1) Pro- 
posals to facilitate changes of venue, and 
for obtaining special juries; (2) sum- 
mary jurisdiction in cases of rioting, 
aggravated assaults, forcible possession, 
assaults on process servers and agents 
of the law, threatening letters, and in- 
timidation. There is one other autho- 
rity which I should like to cite to the 
House. It is the authority of the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian, oan I 
quote from the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman in introducing his Home 
Rule Bill, and when he was speaking in 
opposition to coercion. I do not, there- 
fore, quote it at allas supporting a Coer- 
cion Bill, but in support of our conten- 
tion as to the nature and operation of 
jury trial in Ireland. This is what the 
nght hon. Gentleman says— 

“With certain exceptions for the case of 
winter juries, it is impossible to depend in 
Ireland upon the finding of a jury in a case of 
agrarian crime according to the facts as they 
are viewed by the Government, by the Judges, 
and by the public, I think, at large. This isa 
most serfous mischief, passing down deep into 


the very groundwork of civil society.”” — 
(3 Hansard, [304] 1046.) 


Well, Sir; but what we say is that the 
very case has arisen when this weakness 
of the jury system in Ireland has been 
developed to its fullest extent. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby said that the whole case of 
the Government had been disposed of 
by the hon. Member for Cork; but he 
said nothing at all about the statement 
of my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland, that at 
the last Munster Assizes, in three counties, 
the Assizes had to be adjourned on the 
very ground, which was assented to by 
the Judge, that it was impossible to get 
verdicts from the juries. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian objected to the permanent cha- 
racter of the Bill, and said it was the 
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object of the Government to deprive the 
House of Commons of the power of 
criticizing the continued operation of 
the Bill in Ireland. Now, I should like 
to know what is to prevent the House of 
Commons, if itthinks fit, from challenging 
the Government of the day at any time 
upon that very point ? But the right hon. 
Gentleman says—“‘ Ah! the Lords ;” and, 
displaying a tremendous antagonism to 
the House of Lords, says that they will 
fasten the fetters upon Ireland for all 
time, and that there might be a Govern- 
ment in power who wished to repeal the 
Act, and the Lords would not let them. 
Surely the right hon. Gentleman must 
be driven to the most amazing shifts 
when he puts forward such a proposition 
in support of his argument. But I wish 
to put this to the House, if the right 
hon. Gentleman urges that seriously 
as a case that can occur. Suppose 
there were a Government in power with 
every desire to repeal this Act, and the 
House of Lords kept the Government 
in a condition of suspended animation 
with reference to its sanction to the 
repeal of the Act, I must remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that every clause 
of the Bill, from beginning to end, is 
governed by this—that the acts done 
must be done in districts which have 
been proclaimed by the Lord Lieutenant, 
and the moment a Viceroy sent over by 
the right hon. Gentleman, if he were 
in power, sets his foot on the soil of 
Ireland, he would have nothing to do 
but to cancel the Proclamations which 
his Predecessor had made, and then the 
operation of the Act would collapse and 
fall like a house of cards. I have not 
the smallest expectation that this ex- 
planation will prevent the right hon. 
Gentlemanand his Friends, when they are 
stumping the country, from denouncing 
this measure in pathetic language as 
coercion for ever and ever; but I 
challenge them to deny the accuracy of 
the statement which I have made. In 
denouncing this measure as one of coer- 
cion for ever and ever, the right hon. 
Gentleman forgets that if he had a 
House of Commons, and a Government 
in power which were checked by this 
infamous House of Lords, that it would 
be in the power of the Lord Lieutenant, 
bya single stroke of his pen, to put anend 
tothe operation of the Act. Ourcaseisthat 
the present state of things is one that 
cannot be tolerated by a Government 
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responsible for peace and order in Ire- 
land. Is that true or not? It is just 
now the cue of Irish Members to mini- 
mize the breakdown of law and order, 
and to show that the Government is in 
peenine of sufficient authority in Ire. 
and. What did they say a short time 
ago? I shall content myself on the 
present occasion with one or two 
quotations, not from magistrates, or 
police inspectors, or landlords, or Judges, 
or any other class who are denounced by 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 
and by some right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. The quotations I shall make are 
from Representatives of Irish constituen- 
cies sitting opposite, who wish now to 
minimize, as muchas possible, the break- 
down of law and order. I will not now 
refer to the well-known language used 
by the hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), when he was in Ireland; but I 
wish to point out that the words which 
I am about to quote were spoken when 
they could not be contradicted, when 
the force and weight of them could not 
be impugned, and when, consequently, 
they had an enormous effect in spread- 
ing the demoralization which exists 
among certain classes in Ireland. These 
are the words of the hon. Member for 
North Wexford (Mr. J. E. Redmond), 
who, after saying that the Government 
had been confronted and beaten by the 
Irish people, went on to say— 


“Their decrees are literally danced upon by 

the Irish people ; their Proclamations from Dub- 
lin Castle are treated as waste paper.” 
Then Mr. William O’Brien, at Roscom- 
mon, at a meeting in February last, 
held in relation to the Bagot estate, 
said— 

“We have nailed our colours to the mast in 
this business, and our flag to-day—the flag of the 
Campaign—floats bravely over all the land.” 
And he added— 

“It is our enemies who are beaten and broken ; 
from shore to shore of this island the law of the 
League is the law of the land.” 

I beg leave, however, to say that this is 
a considerable exaggeration ; but, toa 
great extent, in parts of the country it 
is unfortunately true. I ask the House 
and the country—Is it possible, then, 
for any Government, intrusted by the 
country and by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Representatives of the 
United Kingdom, to admit the truth of 
that statement, and not to ask the House 
for assistance to prevent this anarchy 
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from proceeding still further until the 
authority of the Government in Ire- 
land is congieey overthrown? Sir, I 
am astonished at the extraordinary 
zeal and energy with which the 
agitation against the provisions of 
this Bill has been set on foot; and 
as I trace, as I think, throughout the 
skill, the ability, and the fire of the 
old electioneering Parliamentary hand, 
I cannot help thinking—Oh! if they 
only had their own Bill of 1882 to de- 
nounce instead of ours—if they only had 
the Curfew Clauses, and the visitings at 
night, the breaking into the homes of 
the tenantry, the intrusions into the 
secret recesses of newspaper offices, and 
the confiscation of these valuable news- 
papers; and, above all, the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, which is the 
foundation of our liberty—if only they 
had those to denounce, how they would 
have made the welkin ring. Yet it is 
not so very long since these very mea- 
sures were passed, and vigorously ad- 
ministered under the Government of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian. 
There is another point to which I should 
like to call attention. It is said that 
this is a political Bill—that it is an 
insult to the 5,000,000 of the Irish 
people. I deny that; I say this Bill is 
not a Coercion Bill. It is aimed at 
crime, and I deny that any man who 
obeys the law in Ireland will ever have 
reason to know that the Bill, which is 
so denounced, is law at all. Those who 
will have reason to know that it has 
passed into law are the petty tyrants 
who work the conspiracy by which this 
so-called agitation is kept up. And 
others also will have reason to know, 
and those are the men who are oppressed 
under the existing system of tyranny in 
many parts of the country. Those only 
are the persons who will have reason to 
know of the existence of this Act. If 
there is one thing brought out more 
than another in the Report of Lord 
Cowper’s Commission, it is the desire of 
eople who are suffering from it to be 
elivered from the Boycotting system in 
various parts of the country, and the 
ere which are at work to enforce 
it. I will take one witness whose evi- 
dence struck me as being very forcible. 
The Rey. John O’Leary, parish priest of 
Ballymacelligot, near Tralee, said, in 
answer to a question— 
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“ And I know a man who had purchased and 
who went into the purchase matter greatly against 
the prospect of his own success—a man who was 
an idle man and given to drinking, spending a 
good deal of his time in town, knocking about, 
and who did not do much to improve his farm. 
That man became a purchaser, and is working 
like a nigger ever since.” 

Further on, in reply to Lord Cowper, 
who asked— 

“ You think if you were enabled to purchase to 
any large extent it would make them desirous to 
uphold Jaw and order for their own sakes ? ” 
Father O’Leary said— 

“Ah! my Lord, the people are anxious for law 
and order; the people are anxious for it. They 
are tired of agitation.” 

After relating a painful case of Boycott- 
ing in answer to Mr. Neligan, who 
inquired— 

“ What is the feeling of the people at the com- 
mittal of a horrible, cowardly ontrage like that 
(the case of Boycotting) ?” 

Father O’Leary said — 

“It is condemned universally.” 
Mr. Neligan asked— 

“Do you think that they would hand over the 
perpetrator of such an outrage to the autho- 
rities ?” 

Father O’Leary replied— 

“ That is quite another thing. They condemn 
these outrages and disapprove of them ; but they 
are afraid to give any sort of evidence, or any 
sort of indication whatsoever, that might lead to 
the detection of crime, because they are afraid 
that the criminals so detected would retaliate 
upon themselves.” 


Mr. Neligan asked— 

“You think it is more terrorism than 
sympathy ?” 

Father O’Leary said, in reply— 

“Ido not believe that there is a particle of 
sympathy among the older members of the family. 
I do not think there is a particle of sympathy 
existing, and I know, furthermore, from being 
pretty well acquainted with the young men of the 
parish —I know there is a vast number of young 
men in my parish who have no sympathy, and 
never had, with crime.” 

Speaking for myself, that is just what 1 
should expect as far as my own know- 
ledge goes. It was my lot formerly, in 
earlier and pleasanter times, to travel 
much through these counties where the 
disorder exists with which we are now 
unhappily obliged to deal with by this 
Bill, when I went the Munster Circuit 
as a barrister. At that time I was 
well acquainted with the people at 
that time. They were then an orderly 
and, as I am sure they are siill, 
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@ generous and warm-hearted people, 
who obeyed the law and were faith- 
ful to their contracts. That was, how- 
ever, before this baneful conspiracy was 
set on foot and before this terrorism 
was exercised over them. What we ask 
of the House of Commons is to assist us 
in doing that which is necessary, we 
ask this Imperial Parliament to give 
us such powers as will enable us to 
break down so much of this agitation as 
is really criminal in its character. We 
do not ask the House to give us power 
to deal with Constitutional or purely 
political agitation, but to give us power 
by this Bill to deal with these criminal 
combinations, to put down crime and 
lawlessness, and to enable those parts 
of the country which are now unhappily 
in such a disordered state to return to 
peace and tranquillity, to the happiness 
and freedom of former times. 

Mr. E. R. RUSSELL (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down (Mr. Plunket) has 
made some reference to the Crimes Bill 
of 1882. I do not think the right hon. 
Gentleman quite appreciates the extent 
to which hon. Members on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House are indifferent to 
the credit of that Bill. We are very glad 
that it is done with. We are well satis- 
fied that the Leaders who are concerned 
to defend it can establish some distinc- 
tion between that Bill and the Bill now 
before the House ; but our whole Party, 
including in it our new Irish allies— 
of whom we are not ashamed—hope 
to count on the entire avoidance of coer- 
cion for the future. I deprecate what I 
think is a real waste of the time of the 
House in recurring to these questions of 
individual or Party consistency. I de- 
sire, however, to refer to one point of 
the kind, because the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Ritchie) has repeated 
in this debate a statement that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) in Edin- 
burgh appealed to the country to place 
him in a majority, because he wished 
to be left free to disregard the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) and 
the 85 Members coming from Ireland. 
There is no possible misrepresentation 
which can be more extreme than that. It 
is often my duty, in the exercise of my 
profession, to form prompt conclusions 
as to the meaning of important public 
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declarations; and I distinctly remem- 
ber, having been myself a convinced 
Home Ruler before the time, that I 
welcomed the statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman, because I in- 
terpreted it to mean that he wished for 
such a majority as might enable him to 
extend justice to Ireland, and give effect 
to the wishes of the people of Ireland, 
without being exposed to the suspicion 
of doing so under the compulsion of the 
Irish Members. I think it rather signi- 
ficant that the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down has accepted the pro- 
position that the Bill is to be perpetual 
unless the Liberal Party come into 
Office. 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Puivnxer) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The hon. Gentleman has mis- 
understood me. I said nothing of the 
kind. 

Mr. E. R. RUSSELL: I am glad to 
accept the withdrawal of the statement ; 
but the inference I have drawn from his 
language—no doubt incorrectly—is that 
the right hon. Gentleman looks forward 
with philosophic calm to the perpetual 
retention of this measure on the Statute 
Book. Now I desire to say that it is not 
sufficient that the Liberal Party may 
have an opportunity of getting rid of the 
measure when their Friends come into 
Office. A Tory Opposition may givea great 
deal of trouble to a Liberal Administra- 
tion in reference to what they may 
want to do, to say nothing of the re- 
sisting power of the House of Lords. 
It is not to the advantage of the 
country that the Tory Party should 
always be in the possession of coercion 
laws without the responsibility of coming 
to Parliament to propose them. I, for 
one, object altogether to have the liber- 
ties of any part of the Three Kingdoms 
dependent upon the fortunes of any 
Party. The best protection for the 
liberties of a people is the laws of the 
country, and we wish the administration 
of the laws of the country to be free 
from the influence of any political section 
of the country. One of the most gratify- 
ing parts of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
is that in which he declines to follow the 
analysis to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) has subjected the 2nd 
clause. My feeling, when I heard that 
statement, was that, as the hon. Member 
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for Cork had demolished the facts for this 
Bill, so the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby has 
riddled the law of the Bill. I am 
also rejoiced to hear that Sir Redvers 
Buller, like the Bill, is to be perpetual 
in Ireland, for I willingly acknowledge 
that Sir Redvers Buller has agreeably 
disappointed the apprehensions which 
were entertained on the Opposition 
side of the House at his appoint- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman re- 
marked that the arguments against 
the Bill are mutually destructive— 
namely, that there is no case; and, 
secondly, that if there is a case, we 
allege that Home Rule is the re- 
medy. I do not see that these two 
statements are mutually destructive. 
The dilemma of coercion is this—that 
if it is applied only to crime, pro- 
perly so-called, the very necessity of 
doing so condemns your existing system 
of government; if, on the other hand, 
the coercion is directed against political 
offences, we must condemn the people 
to a paralysis of their social liberty— 
we condemn them permanently to in- 
stitutions under which it is impos- 
sible for them to arrive at a better 
condition of things, and under which 
everything that at present is blameable 
and bad among them must be aggra- 
vated. Hon. Gentlemen on the Minis- 
terial side of the House, with the 
greatest cheerfulness, assert that by this 
Bill we are only aiming at crime. I 
want to know what they mean by crime? 
Was it a criminal charge which was 
brought lately against the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) ; or was that 
a criminal charge on which the hon. 
Member for the Harbour Division of 
Dublin (Mr. T. ©. Harrington) was 
actually sent to prison and a plank bed? 
And, if so—whether we agree with the 
hon. Member for East Mayo or not in the 
plan of operations which he adopted— 
we hold that such are fair cases for sub- 
mission to a jury, and that they ought not 
to be left to the decision of Resident Ma- 
gistrates. I heartily congratulate Sir 
George Trevelyan upon the letter which he 
has written upon the subject of this Bill ; 
and I will read to the House an extract 
from the letter, in which the right hon. 
Gentleman points out the distinction 
which Earl Spencer was careful to main- 
tain, in carrying out the Crimes Act of 
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1882, between politics and crime. Sir 


George Trevelyan says— 


**‘T have the greatest possible objections to 
the proposals of the Government to enact penal 
clauses which could be used for the suppression 
of the National League and the Nationalist 
Press. The Government to which I belonged 
between 1882 and 1885 openly declared and ad- 
vocated their determination to dispense with 
such clauses, and the policy which I helped to 
administer in Ireland, and advocated in Parlia- 
ment, was to draw a clear distinction between 
politics and crime, which, in my opinion, this 
Bill does not do.”’ 

Sir, it appears to me that, while the fault 
of Mr. Forster’s rule was that it mixed 
up criminals and politicians, the fault of 
this Bill is that it maks no distinction 
between crime and social combinations. 
This distinction, which the present Bill 
ignores, will be still more conspicuously 
ignored by the kind of men who will 
be intrusted with the duty of ad- 
ministering it. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for 
Scotland (Mr. J. P. B. Robertson) has 
spoken of the requirement that one of 
the two persons appointed to administer 
the Act in each district must be learned 
in the law, and has said that the 
lawyer would prove sharper than his 
lay colleague, and that he would pro- 
bably make the inquiry more searching 
than it would otherwise be. Are we, then, 
to believe that this provision has been 
introduced to aggravate the severity of 
the Bill? Manifestly not, and I believe 
that the people of Ireland would rather 
be dealt with by trained lawyers than 
by anyone who exercises simply a police 
sway. Theright hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Matthews) said that the right 
of trial by jury was not to be absolutely 
withdrawn; but what will it matter to 
those brought under the law that per- 
sons guilty of other offences, or that the 
people in other districts, are not placed 
under the summary jurisdiction of Resi- 
dent Magistrates, but are still allowed 
the right of trial by jury? I say that if 
we get rid of the jury system in an 

part of Ireland we lose that touch wit 

the community which it has been the 
advantage of the jury system always to 
secure. We may, perhaps, succeed too 
much. If the decisions the magistrates 
arrive at are just, the mind of the people 
will, nevertheless, be poisoned against 
justice by the character of the tribunal ; 
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and if they are unjust, grave social 
wrongs will be inflicted upon the people. 
The fact is, that the verdicts of juries 
have always been valuable indications 
for statesmen who have derived sound 
estimates of the social condition and 
opinion of the country from these ver- 
dicts. If we trifle with this matter, 
moreover, we shall encourage both the 
governed and the governing to interfere 
more and more with that liberty of pri- 
vate action which it ought to be the aim 
of all lovers of liberty to secure. Sir, 
liberty is more intimately bound up than 
many people believe with adherence to 
and dependence upon the ordinary law. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Scotland asked 
what liberty is withdrawn by this Bill 
from the Irish people—‘ liberty to do 
what?” Sir, liberty is not altogether a 
question of what a man may do. It is 
often equally material how he is to be 
brought to book if he does something 
which he thinks himself entitled to do, 
but which the authorities declare they 
are entitled to prevent him from doing. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary said that it is not political 
offences, but criminal offences, that will 
be dealt with by this Bill. Whose 
word have we for that? The right 
hon. Gentleman takes a very easy view 
of these things now. He pronounces 
that the Bill will deal with nothing 
savouring of sedition, treason, or any 
political offence. He would hardly have 
said that if he had been in the prac- 
tice of his old profession and not his 
new one; but he is now quite cool 
and easy in reference to any sort of 
repressive law. He has got Becky 
Sharpe’s £5,000 a-year, and he feels it 
very easy to be good. It has always 
been held that it is less heinous to con- 
duct a social agitation than to conduct a 
political and seditious agitation. The 
effect of the Bill, if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary’s interpreta- 
tion is right, will be just to reverse this 
belief in the popular mind. The people 
will naturally infer that it is less crimi- 
nal to resort to seditious combinations 
than to those which have hitherto been 
considered ofa less serious character. I 
now pass for a moment to the vague and 
dangerous provision which will expose 
persons engaged in agitation to the 
penalties of the Law of Conspiracy, from 
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which, in similar circumstances in this 
Mr. E. R, Russell 






country, industrial agitators are ex. 
empted. I think the House and country 
have been laid under a great debt of 
obligation to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby for his admirable 
exposition of the Law of Conspiracy. It 
is the fashion now to speak fulsomely of 
trades unions, and nothing excites hon. 
Gentlemen opposite more than to sug- 
gest that there is any analogy between 
the powers under this Bill and those 
from which trades unions used to suffer. 
But some of us are too old to accept this 
view. The trades unions have only 
been relieved of the injustice of the con- 
spiracy theories of the i udges by statute. 
We remember how long and how hard 
the struggle was, and how entirely it 
was then the belief of the Tory Party 
and of many Liberals that the demands 
of the trades unions were incompatible 
with the good of society and with the main- 
tenance of law and order. The labours 
of such men as Frederick Harrison and 
Henry Compton, aided in this House by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), and others, 
wrought a salutary change, and the wise 
endeavours of Mr. Justice Stephen have 
since tended to discredit and prepare for 
the abandonment of that view of the Law 
of Conspiracy which enables the Bench 
to condemn and punish at pleasure al- 
most any action in life that can be ob- 
jected to by anybody. I protest, Sir, 
against the retrograde effect which the 
present measure must have, coming at 
this stage of a most important transition 
in the settlement of the doctrine of con- 
spiracy, which all reasonable men hoped 
would result in practically getting rid of 
this Judge-made opprobrium of our law. 
The Home Secretary confesses the ‘ in- 
superable difficulties ” of this conspirac7 
question, butsaysthey will ‘ not beaggra- 
vated” bythe Bill. They had not need be; 
but it will bea strange affair if they are 
not aggravated by the sudden incursion 
of these Resident Magistrates. The 
antes of a mischievous monkey in a 
photographer’s studio will afford a fair 
resemblance to the havoc likely to 
be made on legal and Constitutional 

rinciples if the 2nd clause of this 

ill is carried out. I cannot accept 
the easy theories of the comparative 
valuelessness of the jury privilege 
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which have been advanced in the 


debate. The right to be tried by 
one’s peers, so far from being a mere 
expedient for carrying out justice, and 
“ not a Constitutional right,”comes down 
to us with much more historical signifi- 
cance. It has been the main instrument 
of our liberties. It has liberalized 
jurisprudence; it has corrected the 

ench, and the whole system of judica- 
ture has derived its est inspiration 
from it. Looking back upon the past 
with an historical conscience, we can see 
plainly enough that it was often less a 
question whether jurors were finding 
men guilty or innocent according to the 
then law, than whether they were by 
their action asserting and establishing 
as citizens rights which the progress of 
the community required to be vindicated. 
Icannot pass from the Bill without speak- 
ing of the perils into which my own 
profession will undoubtedly be plunged 
by it. There are hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
sitite who think the Irish Press quite as 
‘‘ pestilent, mischievous, tyrannical, and 
heinous” as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary thinks Boycotting. 
The hon. Member for Brixton (Mr. Bag- 
gallay) said yesterday that no paper 
would be in danger, under this Bill, 
which was properly conducted. Well, 
Sir, a properly conducted paper is one 
that does not come under this Bill, and 
a paper that does not come under this 
Bill is properly conducted. That does 
not help us much. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary is not 
likely to share these loose views, and I 
donot accuse him of personal inhumanity ; 
but he regards it as a matter of small mo- 
ment that hard labour shall be imposed 
for Press offences under the 2nd clause 
of the Bill, and says that, even in Eng- 
land, hard labour is imposed on anyone 
who attacks a police constable in the 
execution of his duty. Now, we are, 
unfortunately, left in no doubt that it 
is the intention of the Government to 
use this clause against the Press. The 
Chief Secretary said— 

‘* We do not propose to interfere with the 
liberty of the Press. We entertain the hope 
that by giving istrates the power of sum- 
mary jurisdiction for inciting to these offences 
we may be able to prevent the Press from 
being sharers in these crimes.’’ 


Considering how general the wording of 
the clause is, and that the sole judges of 
Press conduct will be Resident Magis- 
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trates, Iam entitled to say that in the 
circumstances which, under this Bill, 
will attend journalism in Ireland, it will 
be almost impossible for the functions 
of a journalist to be exercised without 
very serious additions being made to the 
difficulties of the profession; and when 
we consider how much this country 
owes to the influence of the Press, I 
contend that I am entitled to claim that 
its members shall be left free from 
the operation of summary jurisdiction, 
which, as yet, has never been applied 
to them, and which is a most unfit 
method of correcting any excesses into 
which the Press may be betrayed. A 
writer of an article in a newspaper dis- 
cussing the propriety of any combina- 
tion or any occurrence in a district to 
enable the people of the district to se- 
cure their rights is not assaulting a 
constable—he is not even assaulting, in 
theory or principle, the institutions of 
the country. He is performing a duty 
which is thrust daily and nightly upon 
every journalist, a responsibility which 
is sometimes too great for the conscien- 
tious man to bear, and which becomes 
additionally onerous and poignant when 
the journalist exercises his functions in 
the midst of a society honeycombed with 
difficulty and social misery and anxiety. 
A more monstrous proposal than this 
of placing the liberty of the Press—-.even 
in the smallest town in Ireland—at tho 
mercy of a couple of Resident Magis- 
trates under the Summary Jurisdiction 
Clause of the Coercion Bill has never 
been brought before the House, and I 
hope that it will either be scouted from 
the Bill, or that the exercise of the 
duties of the Press will in some way be 
protected and guarded by the insertion 
of a Proviso. The truth is,{that if the 
Government carries out the provisions of 
the Bill in the spirit indicated in the 
drawing of the measure, they will lock 
up the leaders and spokesmen of the 
Irish people, while they allow the land- 
lords to exact rents which will make 
them comfortable, whether they retain 
their estatesorsellthem. This is wholly 
unfit statesmanship for Ireland. Itcan- 
not heal any of Ireland’s sufferings. It 
must aggravate the distrust of the people. 
It will take from them all hope as long 
as the Act exists, and it will go hard; but 
it will drive them to resort to practices 
which all deplore, in the despair of ob- 
taining otherwise any remedies. I cannot 
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believe that, if passed into law, the Bill 
will lastlong; and I canassure hon. Mem- 
bers on the Ministerial Benches that it 
will be the enduring effort of the Liberal 
Party to get rid of it, and banish it, as 
a blot and a scandal in our legislative 
system. Of course, we shall have little 
assistance from the Party opposite ; and 
what am I to say of the Liberal Union- 
ists, from whom I might naturally have 
expected more? I have never been a 
believer in judicious mixture. I like to 
have remedy neat. I remember hearing 
an Irish Member say of a good, but very 
voluminous witness before a Committee 
upstairs—‘‘ He forgets that we cannot 
strain the whisky out of the punch.” I 
am afraid that out of judicious mixtures 
there never has yet been strained enough 
remedy to do much good to the people of 
Ireland. But the Liberal Unionists on 
their own principle are bound, above all 
others, to make their first effort to re- 
move grievances in the hope of avoiding 
coercion. So long as the Government 
continue the policy they are now pro- 


posing, so long the people of Ireland! 


will be condemned to a miserable exist- 
ence—to a state of constant disaffection 
and mistrust—to a condition of demo- 
ralization which can only sink them 
lower and lower in the scale of nations. 
From that danger the Liberal Party are 
most anxious to deliver them, and it will 
be their constant endeavour to rescue 
the Irish nation from the deplorable 
condition into which such legislation as 
this will plunge them. I believe that 
national wrongs are redressed, national 
grievances are assuaged, and national 
good achieved by the natural action of 
freedom. But you are placing the Irish 
people in such a position that they can 
hope for nothing except from actual re- 
volt. So long as this law lasts the whole 
system of your government lies under 
condemnation. So long as it lasts you 
will go on more and more demoralizing 
the Irish people. You do not altogether 
deny the existence of social and agrarian 
injustice. I suppose your theory is that 
social wrong may be trusted, even under 
the most repressive laws, to drag itself 
to light like some wounded creature in 
a deadly swamp, and to force itself on 
the attention of the world. That is not 
my belief. Free institutions need to be 
maintained, in order that we may know 
where and why social injustice exists. 
Quiet that is arrived at by repressive 
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laws is damnified by the consideration 
that in the process social wrong will be 
strengthened, and evils will be concealed 
that ought to be brought into the blaze 
of publicity. The sympathies, and af- 
fections, and hopes of the two nations 
can never, in such conditions, be brought 
into happy harmony, or devoted to the 
achievement of those aims which should 
be the aims of every civilized nation. 
Mr. GEDGE (Stockport): Sir, about 
a fortnight ago the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) told us, in tones of jubi- 
lation, that this Bill was already 
“aborted.” The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) has expressed, in a letter to 
which I will call attention presently, his 
expectation that the meeting in Hyde 
Park on Monday would ring its death 
knell. All the same, the measure ap- 
pears to me, at the present moment, to 
be in avery lively condition, and to look 
as if it would survive the post-mortem 
examination which the House is holding 
over it. I propose to call attention to 
two speeches made by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian—not for the 
purpose of proving his inconsistency— 
for with regard to him, and to the other 
right hon. Member, I should consider it 
quite superfluous to take any pains to 
nee out their political gyrations—but 
ecause I find, in the first of those 
speeches, that the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian laid down the lines 
upon which the introduction of such a 
measure as this may be justified ; and I 
hope to prove, from the second, that 
there is ample justification for it, at the 
present time, upon those very lines. But 
I will first call attention to the letter 
which the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian has recently addressed to Zhe 
North astern Daily Gazette, and, 
through that paper, to the world at 
large. In it he states—and what, in 
his case, is a very great wonder, he 
states clearly and in unmistakable 
language—his objections to the passing 
of this Bill. In the first place, he ob- 
jects, upon the ground that it will be 
carried by England against Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland! What an un-Con- 
stitutional idea. One really would sup- 
pose that this was a House of Convoca- 
tion, in which we voted by Orders! Itis 
about 600 or 700 years since Wales 
was a separate Principality ; and, there- 
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fore, if Wales is now to be regarded 
as a separate portion of the Empire, 
entitled to vote independently, why 
should not the people of Yorkshire, 
or of Devonshire, set up a claim to 
be distinct nationalities on their own 
account? It would be about as sen- 
sible to insist upon smokers and non- 
smokers voting separately, and to re- 
quire a majority of each set, to the 
assing of a Bill. I contend, Sir, that 
oakien of this House, when once 
elected, represent not their own con- 
stituencies only, but the whole country. 
It is the will of the whole country that is 
to be regarded, and not the will of the 
separate constituent parts ; and I see no 
reason why the will of England, which 
contains three-fourths of the population, 
and far more than three-fourths of the 
wealth, of the United Kingdom, should 
be set aside in favor of that of the 
smaller Divisions ofthe Kingdom. The 
population of the Metropolis alone ex- 
ceeds that of the whole of Ireland ; and 
are the Representatives of London, who, 
as it is, are far too few in proportion to 
those of Ireland, not to be allowed even 
that weight which these fewer numbers 
give them? The right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian next remarks that this 
Bill ought not to pass, because it will 
only be carried by the votes of a body 
of householders who have never before 
enjoyed the franchise ; but, surely, such 
an objection as that might be raised 
with equal force against the passing of 
any Bill that is presented to this Parlia- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman did 
not scruple to pass, in 1881 and 1882, 
very stringent coercion measures by the 
aid of a Parliament in which the house- 
holders were only partially repre- 
sented ; and does he, who himself ex- 
tended the franchise to the others, 
pretend that they are less competent to 
pass any measure which they believe to 
be necessary? He next objects that 
the Bill is presented without any at- 
tempt on the part of the Ministry to 
show exceptional, flagrant, or growing 
crime. As that objection has already 
been refuted over and over again in 
the course of the debate, I will not now 
trouble the House with any remarks 
upon it, but proceed to the next extra- 
ordinary statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He alleges that this is 
“the worst, and most insulting, and 
the most causeless Coercion Bill ever 
submitted to the House;” and in a 
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letter which appears in this morning’s 
paper he calls it ‘‘unexampled.” I 
challenge the right hon. Gentleman, 
when he speaks on Monday night, to 
show that the measure of coercion which 
he himself brought in and carried in the 
year 1881, under the euphemism of a 
“ Protection of Persons Act,” was not far 
more stringent than the Bill before the 
House, inasmuch as it suspended the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and gave the Lord 
Lieutenant the power—upon which he 
acted—of imprisoning hundreds of per- 
sons, without trial, for an indefinite 
period; and I also challenge him to 
show that the Act which he brought in 
and carried in the year 1882 did not 
contain provisions which were far more 
stringent and severe than those con- 
tained in this measure, with only two 
exceptions, upon which I will remark 
presently. In explaining his reasons 
for proposing the Bill of 1882, the right 
hon. Gentleman made the first speech 
from which I propose to quote. He 
said— 

“The main basis for the Bill is nut the recent 

murders, but the regard which we have for the 
misery that has been scattered far and wide 
among the body of the population. Our legis- 
lation is for the sake of the people of Ireland 
themselves.”’ 
That is the present state of things. It 
has been abundantly shown, in the 
course of this debate, by the evidence 
given before Lord Cowper’s Commission, 
by the Report of that Commission, and 
by other proofs, that there is widespread 
misery in Ireland occasioned by the 
tyranny of the National League; and 
this Bill is designed, amongst other pur- 
poses, to put an end to the oppression 
of that League, for the sake of the 
people of Ireland themselves. The 
right hon. Gentleman went on— 

“He admitted that then the jury system 
had failed only with regard to agrarian crimes.” 
The same state of things exists now. 
With regard to breaches of the ordinary 
law, convictions are obtainable—with 
regard to agrarian crimes they are not ; 
and here, again, the Government follow 
the lines laid down by the right hon. 
Gentleman. Next, he described his 
Bill as— 

“A measure intended to put down all intimi- 
dation arising out of the action of bodies of men 


joined together to ruin their fellow-countrymen, 


for the fulfilment of their legal duties and obli- 
gations. This alone will recommend the passing 
of the Bill to the vast majority of the House.”’ 

I doubt whether the right hon. Gentle- 
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man himself can deny, at the present 
moment, that similar intimidation exists 
in various parts of Ireland. On his own 
showing, that intimidation alone is a 
sufficient reason for passing this mea- 
sure. The hon. Member for West Bel- 
fast (Mr. Sexton) had stated in the course 
of the debate ‘that not coercion, but 
justice to Ireland, was wanted.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
said the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian ; “‘ but justice must be justice 
to all—justice to everyone; and, un- 
fortunately, this includes the use of force 
for the punishment of evil-doers and the 
praise of all who do well.” We, Sir, 
aim by this Bill at doing justice to all in 
Ireland by putting them under the pro- 
tection of Her Majesty’s ‘tovernment, 
and freeing them from the irresponsible 
government of the National League. I 
will now turn to the second speech to 
which I promised to refer. Just in this 
month of April last year the Home Rule 
Bill of the late Government was intro- 
duced to the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman gave three main reasons why 
he considered it to be necessary to give 
Home Rule to Ireland. The question, 
he said, was one of social order in Ireland. 
He declared that agrarian crime was 
then almost at low-water mark, though 
it had increased since the expiration of 
the Crimes Bill in the previous Septem- 
ber. He pointed out that agrarian crime 
was not so much a cause as a symptom 
—a symptom of bitter mischief — of 
which the manifestation was threefold. 
First, it was impossible to obtain the 
finding of a jury in the case of agrarian 
crime according to the facts; next, he 
pointed out that evictions, however just 
or unjust, stood alike discredited, and 
became the occasion of lamentable trans- 
actions—by which euphemistic term he 
described Boycotting, outrages, and mur- 
ders; and, thirdly, he stated that it was 
not to be denied that there was great 
interference in Ireland with private 
liberty in the shape of intimidation, 
which he called ‘“‘a rude and un- 
justifiable remedy;” and this intimi- 
dation prevailed to a material and 
painful extent, and the result was to 
weaken generally the respect for law 
and the respect for contract. These 
three things formed the bases for the in- 
troduction of the Home Rule Bill. Will 
the right hon. Gentleman, on Monday 
night, venture to deny that these three 
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things exist still, to at least as great an 
extent as they did in April last ° Why, 
since then, the Plan of Campaign has 
been invented, with all its attendant 
mischiefs; and it must be pointed 
out, although the hon. Member who 
spoke last (Mr. E. R. Russell) failed 
to understand the argument of my 
right hon. and learned Friend below 
me (Mr. Plunket), which obliges me 
to explain it, that if it be contended 
that this condition of things in these 
three particulars no longer exists, then 
there is no longer any ground for the 
introduction of a Home Rule Bill, 
though that remedy for the afflictions 
of Ireland, having been rejected conclu- 
sively by the country, is still pertina- 
ciously pressed upon us by hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. The 
right hon. Member urged strongly that 
something must be done—that some- 
thing was imperatively demanded. Well, 
we agree with him, but contend that, as 
his own plan was rejected by the coun- 
try, it is necessary that something else 
be done; and that something else con- 
sists, Sir, in this measure and the reme- 
dial measures introduced by the Govern- 
ment in the other House. You may 
object to our remedy as wrong; but you 
cannot, at the same time, recommend 
your own remedy and call ours cause- 
less. The country, at the last General 
Election, decided that Ireland must be 
governed, not by Home Rule, but by 
Imperial Rule, and the Government are 
bound to carry that decision into effect ; 
and it is the duty of the House, there- 
fore, to give the Government sufficient 
power to enforce the judgment of the 
constituencies on this question. There 
are only two points upon which this Bill 
is stronger than that which was carried 
by the right hon. Gentleman in 1882. 
The first point is, that this Bill is to be 
permanent —that is to say, it is to be as 
permanent as any other law which is 
passed by Parliament. Ours are no 
laws of the Medes and Persians. With 
regard to this Bill, as with regard to 
other Bills, if ever the time arrives 
when Parliament shall deem that the 
measure is unnecessary, it will be in 
their power to repeal it. It has been 
said that the House of Lords will not 
enable them to do so. Sir, I give no 
weight to that argument. I cannot 
believe for a moment that if ever 
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this House, representing the country, 
considers it wise to repeal an Act of this 
kind, the House of Lords will insist 
upon maintaining it in force; and if 
they do, why even then, as has been 
so ably shown by my right hon. 
and learned Friend below me (Mr. 
Plunket), this House alone can prac- 
tically put an end to the Bill, because 
it only comes in force when the Lord 
Lieutenant has issued a Proclamation, 
and his Proclamations are liable to a 
veto by either House of Parliament, 
and must be brought before them 
within a limited number of days. To 
talk, therefore, about coercion “ for 
ever and ever,”’ is really nonsense, and 
it comes with an ill grace from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, who objected to the ex- 
pression “‘a fundamental law,” when 
applied to the Act of Union, on the 
ground that even that Act and any 
other Act might be repealed whenever 
Parliament thought fit. The next 
point, of greater stringency, is the 
provision in the Bill that the venue 
may be changed to England. Well, 
Sir, it has been admitted on all sides 
that juries in the case of agrarian 
crimes cannot be depended upon to 
give a verdict according to the evi- 
dence; and that trial by jury has failed 
in Ireland. The very name of jury— 
from “‘jurare, to swear ’’—means that 
juries are men who have sworn to 
return a verdict according to the evi- 
dence; and the moment they fail to do 
so, whether through fear or through 
favour, they cease to be jurors as con- 
templated by the law. Something, 
therefore, must be done to secure a 
fair trial; and this provision, so much 
objected to, is in accordance with the 
whole principle of the Union. We 
Unionists contend that the Irish, the 
English, the Welsh, and the Scotch are 
all one people, and that, due provision 
being made for the payment of counsel 
and witnesses, there is no reason why 
an Irishman should not be tried by 
English jurors, or an Englishman by 
Irish jurors. If Irishmen are tried in 
England, they will still be tried by 
their fellow-citizens, and the most ar- 
dent reverencers of trial by jury would 
surely prefer a trial by jury to a trial 
by Judges, who are not, in any sense, 
the peers of the accused. But if any 
hon. Member will move in Committee 
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to give to the prisoner the choice of 
being tried, either in England by a 
jury or in Ireland by Judges, I 
should not object to such a clause, 
Again, although it is true that in the 
Act of 1882 the venue could only be 
changed to a different part in Ireland, 
that could be done on the mere motion 
of the Attorney General; but under the 
Bill now under discussion, if the Attorney 
General desires to change the venue to 
another part of Ireland, or the two 
Attorney Generals desire to change it to 
England, the prisoner has a right of 
appeal to the Court, which, on cause 
being shown, will reverse the decision 
of the Attorney Generals, and try the 
prisoner where he desires; and I have 
no doubt that any Court of Justice will 
hear the case fairly and decide in ac- 
cordance with what is right. And now, 
Sir, without going over ground already 
occupied by previous speakers, let me 
show briefly one or two principal points in 
which this Bill is milder than the Act of 
1882, and much less insulting. I will take 
the case of ‘dangerous associations.” 
Under the Act of 1882, as soon as the Bill 
passed, any person in any part of Ire- 
land who was a member of any unlawful 
association was guilty of an offence, and 
might be brought up, convicted, and 
punished, at once; but under this Bill 
the district must first be proclaimed, and 
then the dangerous association must be 
proclaimed by the Lord Lieutenant. 
These Proclamations will give due warn- 
ing, and no one can be accused, or con- 
victed, of an offence against the law un- 
less he shall, after warning, continue to 
take part in the dangerous association ; 
and these Proclamations are all to be 
subject to the control of each House of 
Parliament, and, therefore, each House 
of Parliament will be implicated in every 
Proclamation. But the Bill is called 
coercion, and that term to some people 
condemns it without trial. I object, 
Sir, to the term coercion. Every law 
expresses the will of the majority, im- 
posed upon those who dislike it, and 
every law of a restraining character is 
coercion. There is nothing between the 
policeman and politeness. Im®fthere were 
no policeman and no Sheriff’s officer, any 
man could laugh at and break the law. 
Laws without force behind them are 
futile. Every change making the Cri- 
minal Law stricter is coercive, and all 
such changes are as perpetual as this 
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Act is to be; and yet who ever talks, 
when such changes are made, of the 
liberties of the people being interfered 
with for ever and ever? I turn now to 
the right hon. Member for South Leeds 
(Sir Lyon Playfair). He objects to 
this Bill on the ground that it crushes 
out the aspirations of the Irish people. 
I, Sir, am proud to have Irish blood in 
my veins. I have Irish relatives, and 
many Irish friends, and I should be 
most sorry if their aspirations were to 
be crushed out; and, after hearing the 
speech of the right hon: Gentleman, I read 
the Bill again to see what aspirations it 
does crush out. I found that all that 
the Bill crushes out are aspirations to 
intimidate ; aspirations to get another 
man’s property without paying for it; 
aspirations to murder; aspirations to 
commit crime fatal to the interest of the 
country; aspirations to prevent their 
fellow-subjects from living their own 
lives, going about their own business, 
and keeping their own contracts without 
let or hindrance. Those are the aspira- 
tions which the Bill crushes out; and in 
saying that they are those of the Irish 
people, the right hon. Gentleman libels 
the whole nation. Next, he challenges 
us thus—Differentiate, if you can, be- 
tween the action of the late Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland towards the landlords 
and the Plan of Campaign towards the 
tenants—the result being the same, a 
reduction of 15 or 20 per cent from the 
rents. Sir, I do not think the differen- 
tiation so very difficult. The difference 
is just the difference between giving 
or taking; between the conduct of a 
man who persuades you to give a 
sovereign to a poor honest fellow whose 
wife is sick or whose cow is dead, and 
the action of a scoundrel who meets you 
in a dark place, and, blunderbuss in 
hand, demands that sovereign from you 
under pain of knocking you down. But 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Leeds went on to speak of the 
unrighteous and cruel agrarian laws in 
Ireland. I wonder whether the right 
hon. Member knows anything about the 
agrarian laws in England? In agri- 
cultural matters, the law in Ireland has 
been, for many years, far more favour- 
able to the tenant than it is in England ; 
and yet, until the last few years, under 
that law, agriculture in England has 
been prosperous. All the points on 
which the Irish agricultural law differs 
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from the English are in favour of the 
tenant: They have been altered in his 
interests several times by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
and his Party; and if they are un. 
righteous and cruel, they are un- 
righteous and cruel against the landlord 
—which I do not deny—and not against 
the tenant. Then it is objected by 
hon. Members opposite, as an argument 
against the Bill, that it has been 
brought forward in the interests of the 
landlords to make evictions easier. This 
is not the case; but, if it were, it would, 
in my judgment, form no objection, for 
a long experience has taught me that it 
is to the interest of a defendant, even 
more than of a plaintiff, that the law 
should enable the latter to ascertain and 
obtain his just rights in the easiest and 
most inexpensive manner. The cost of 
involved or protracted proceedings falls 
upon the defendant. Now, under the 
existing law in Ireland, evictions can be 
obtained on very few grounds, and the 
principal of these is the non-payment of 
rent; and I assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that no man who is capable 
of discriminating between right and 
wrong can deny that the non-pay- 
ment of rent due for land is, unless in 
exceptional circumstances, a sufficient 
and proper ground for the tenants being 
allowed no longer to remain in posses- 
sion of that land. I do not say this on 
my own authority only. An Irish Mem- 
ber, much respected in his time (The 
O’ Donoghue), laid down the same doc- 
trine in 1870 in the debate upon the 
Land Bill ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, in speak- 
ing on that Bill, quoted with approval 
his ‘‘admirable language.” It must 
be further borne in mind that, for the 
most part, rents in Ireland now have 
been settled either under the Act of 
1870, on the passing of which the right 
hon. Gentleman declared that every 
tenant in Ireland would be answerable 
for his contracts, or under the Act of 
1881, which has lowered the rents in the 
interests of the tenant. That Act of 
1881 was passed by the late Prime 
Minister, as a panacea for all the ills of 
Ireland. It gave the tenants the “three 
F’s” for which they had clamoured in 
1881, but which he then refused and de- 
nounced as ruinous to the best interests 
of the country. And now, six years 
after he conceded them, it is brought as 
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a grave charge against the Government 
that they do not alter the fair rent then 
fixed, or diminish the fixity of tenure. 
Lastly, it is objected to this Bill, that 
the law in Ireland, which it aims to 
enforce, ought not to be enforced, be- 
cause it comes from a foreign source. It 
seems to me, Sir, that if a law be right 
in itself, the source from which it comes 
matters little. The Ten Commandments 
themselves come from a foreign source. 
[“Oh! oh!”?] What! was not Arabia 
a foreign country, and are not the Jews 
foreigners? But the law does not come 
from a foreign source. It is passed by 
an Imperial Parliament, in which Ire- 
land is more fully represented than 
either England or Scotland; and as this 
Bill is intended to prevent breaches of 
that law, and ofthe Sixth and Eighth Com- 
mandments which it embodies, I intend 
to give my cordial support to it. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby considers the Bill dead, and as he 
certainly did not come here to praise it, 
I suppose he came to bury it. But it 
will be found on Monday night that it is 
alive; and I look forward confidently, 
when this Bill and the concurrent reme- 
dial measures have been passed, to a 
better state of things in Ireland than we 
have seen for many years past. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, that the passing of the 
Bill now before the House would tend 
to create disorder and to endanger that 
unity and integrity of the Empire which 
its advocates professed to be so anxious 
to maintain unimpaired. If the Irish 
people believed that it was the deliberate 
will of the English people to make them 
perpetual serfs in their own country, 
their Representatives would watch for 
every opportunity of resisting the at- 
tempt by legislation of this kind to en- 
slave them, even though the conse- 
quences might be fatal to themselves. 
But there was such a vitality in the 
Irish race that they were always able to 
foil the efforts of those who sought to 
subjugate or oppress them. The Irish 
Members had no desire to nurture crime 
or to stand between the Government and 
the punishment of criminals. They had 
constantly denounced the perpetration of 
crime; but, although the English Press 
was ever ready to give prominence to in- 
temperate remarks, it failed to give any 
prominence to their denunciation. If, 
as was sometimes erroneously alleged, 
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they were disposed to foster or encourage 
crime in Ireland, they would themselves 
be the first victims of such an evil prac- 
tice under that future system for the 
government of their country to which 
they were looking forward so hopefully. 
The present Bill was not aimed at the 
repression of crime, but at the mainte- 
nance of excessive rent,together with the 
domination of the landlords, while it 
would repress the voice of those who 
spoke a word upon behalf of the poor 
and the oppressed. The rack-rent- 
ing landlords, who had for many long 
years been impoverishing their unfor- 
tunate tenants, and who did not dis- 
dain to take American dollars as well as 
English coins, now that their exorbitant 
rents had been cut down to some extent 
by a tribunal set up by Parliament, 
asked for some compensation or solatium. 
Therefore it was that the hon. and gallant 
Member for the Isle of Thanet (Colonel 
King-Harman) received the appointment 
of Parliamentary Under Secretary, while 
another rack-renting landlord of County 
Kerry, as he understood, had been lately 
hovering about that House in hopes of 
obtaining the post of Permanent Under 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. The 
Divisional Resident Magistrates were at 
the beck and call of the landlords. 
They often dined with them, and got 
their fishing and shooting from them, 
and, in fact, were little better than the 
water bailiffs and game preservers of 
the landlords. Who received the magis- 
trates at the railway station? Why, the 
district inspector, who was a friend of 
the landlord. What chance of escape 
would a prisoner have who was brought 
before such men under this Bill? As 
to the recent appointment of the Under 
Secretary, he said that was most sug- 
gestive. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, in a speech he made some years 
ago, advocated Home Rule and a higher 
patriotism than even the welding to- 
gether of Catholic and Protestant, and 
in which he comprised Nationalists, 
Home Rulers, and the Repealers in the 
one term “lovers of our common coun- 
try,’”’ said that each one should cast aside 
personal ambition, and work for the 
common weal—that he had fought hard 
already, and was prepared to fight again 
in any capacity—even he (Mr. E. Harring- 
ton) supposed in that of Under Secretary. 
Allusion had been made to the abnormal 
state of crime in Kerry, a Division of 
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which county he had the honour to re- 
present. He had never hesitated to de- 
nounce violence and crime, while he was 
always an uncompromising opponent of 
injustice and wrong. But if hon. Mem- 
bers considered that in Kerry, since 
1880, under the baneful operation of 
eviction clauses, 14,000 persons had 
been rendered homeless, every one of 
whom was more or less nearly connected 
with men still living in that county, 
they would easily understand what pro- 
vocation to crime existed among a 
eople once the most peaceful in Ire- 
and. He sincerely wished that crime 
would cease in the country; but he also 
wished that the Government would ad- 
dress themselves to the roots of the 
cause of their crime. Let them pull up 
those roots and the crime would cer- 
tainly disappear. The course the Go- 
vernment were taking by this Bill would, 
however, haveacontrary effect, and it was 
the bounden duty ofthe Irish Members, 
in those circumstances, to protest against 
this last and fatal mistake in the govern- 
mert of their country. They knew 
enough of their fellow-countrymen to 
be able to confidently assert that if the 
Irish people were given a fair chance, 
—if they were given such a measure 
of self-government as was consistent 
with their dignity as a nation and, 
at the same time, with the safety, 
honour, and integrity of the Empire— 
if, in short, they were freely and fully 
trusted, the British people would never 
regret it ; for by adopting such a course 
they would secure the gratitude and 
goodwill of the Irish people at home 
and abroad, and would make yet more 
solid, compact, powerful, and prosperous 
this great Empire, which Ireland had 
helped to build up. 
rn. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
said, he thought the House might con- 
atulate the hon. Member for West 
erry, who had just sat down, as to 
what he had said about denouncing 
crime. He could not have said any- 
thing more calculated to enlist the sym- 
pathy of hon. Members on the Govern- 
ment side of the House. He only 
wished that the Irish Members would 
express their opinions upon this ques- 
tion in their own country in language 
similar to that just used by the hon. 
Member, for, if they did so, it would go 
a long way towards making such a 
measure as that proposed unnecessary. 


Mr. Edward Harrington 
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Tt appeared to him that the hon. Mem- 
ber and those who preceded him drew a 
somewhat gloomy picture of the present 
Bill. The hon. Member for the Bridge- 
ton Division of Glasgow (Mr. E. R. 
Russell) drew a most highly-coloured 
picture of it when he said if it received 
the Royal Assent not only would the 
Trish Press be muzzled, but all the Irish 
Members would be locked up. He (Mr. 
Seton-Karr) did not know what would 
happen in a case of that kind; but, as 
he read the Bill, he did not share these 
apprehensions. He desired, in a few 
words, to express his own feelings, as 
one of the English Members who had 
been appealed to by hon. Members of 
the Opposition to give their reasons for 
supporting this Bill. They had also 
been appealed to by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian, who, in 
the first stage of this debate, desired 
hon. Members to consider the respon- 
sibility of recording their votes. He 
had no desire to under-rate the respon- 
sibility which every individual Member 
incurred when called upon to record his 
vote at every stage of the Bill, for he 
did not think it was possible for anyone 
to over-rate that responsibility. But he 
did not think that when they considered 
the position of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian they could accept the 
force of his appeal, for it was impossible 
for them to forget that the right hon. 
Gentleman himself had no freedom 
of choice. He himself by his action a 
year ago in joining the forces of the 
Leader of the Irish National Party, the 
hon. Member for Cork, had actually 
burned his bridge behind him, and was 
now left without a means of retreat. 
That being so, in spite of the weight and 
position of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
did not think much of his blandishments, 
nor did he suppose that hon. Members 
of this—the Ministerial—side of the 
House would get rid of their respon- 
sibility by joining the Followers of 
the right hon. Gentleman. But there 
was one special reason why he had 
ventured to address the House on the 
subject before it. He represented a 
constituency in a county (Lancashire) 
which had a particular interest in Bills 
affecting the welfare of Ireland. From 
the geographical position of Lancashire 
it was of the utmost importance to the 
working men of that county whether we 
had on our western shores an Ireland 
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which was orderly and prosperous, or 


disorderly and under the baneful influ- 
ence of the National League. There 
were thousands of Irish working men 
who did not care two straws about Home 
Rule, and had no sympathy whatever 
with the League or with what was termed 
Irish nationality. But what those Irish- 
men did care about was that they should 
be left free to obtain honest employ- 
ment and to earn the best wages they 
could for the support of themselves and 
their families. He would like to re- 
mark that Lancashire Members on the 
Government side of the House had been 
returned in a great measure by Lanca- 
shire operatives and artizans. The 
senior Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) was very fond of taunting 
Members on the Government side of the 
House with the phrase that they were 
the Representatives of Class and Privi- 
lege. He did not know whether the 
senior Member for Northampton desired 
to be taken as a serious politician; he 
indulged more in the romance of poli- 
tics, but it could not be denied for a 
moment that the Lancashire Members 
on the Government side represented a 
very great and important section of 
national industry ; and he would ask the 
House whether it did not consider that 
Lancashire operatives and artizans had 
as great a right to be considered as a 
portion of those engaged in the manage- 
ment of the country, as the shoemakers 
of Northampton or the miners of Corn- 
wall? These unemployed Irishmen now 
found themselves, by the operations of 
the National League, destitute, and the 
first place they came to was the county 
of Lancaster, where were the Lancashire 
operatives and artizans, and ran down 
the rate of wages. He did not complain 
for a moment of the Irish working men 
doing this, but he did complain of 
the operation of the National League, 
which, by coercing the people, endan- 
gering individual liberty, and by driving 
capital out of the country, drove these 
= to England, who might otherwise 

ave been happy and prosperous and 
obtained employment in their own coun- 
try. Sir Redvers Buller in his evidence 
stated that in a district of Killarney 
there were 1,685 acres of farm land on 
which grass was growing to waste, from 
950 acres of which tenants had been 
evicted. This was only one instance out 
of many in which land was thrown out 
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of cultivation and men deprived of le- 
gitimate employment by the operations 
of the National League. Therefore, Lan- 
cashire Members, three-fourths of whom 
sat on the Ministerial side of the House, 
had a special responsibility in the mat- 
ter of Irish legislation. He believed 
this Bill would tend to paralyze political 
agitation and to draw capital back to 
Ireland. He was ata loss to understand 
how the Bill would coerce any law-abid- 
ing subject. Nor did he see how the 
Government could have introduced such 
& measure at an earlier date. They 
were bound to allow certain time after 
their accession to Office to elapse before 
they could assert the insufficiency of the 
ordinary law and apply for special 
powers. Ifextraordinary powers had been 
asked for earlier, they would not have 
been granted by the House of Commons. 
The Bill was said to be an infringement 
of the liberties of the Irish people ; but 
no one who listened to the speech of the 
Solicitor General for Scotland on Wed- 
nesday, could have the slightest doubt 
in his mind that the only liberty which 
the Bill would infringe was the liberty 
of committing crimes with impunity. 
True, the present Bill did not propose to 
remedy Irish grievances; but that there 
were Irish grievances was conceded, 
and remedial measures would follow. 
The speeches of Opposition Members 
seemed to betray a confusion between 
the spheres of penal and remedial legis- 
lation; these were necessarily distinct ; 
still he, for his part, would have had 
considerable hesitation in voting for the 
Bill if it had not been accompanied by 
remedial legislation. [Cries of ‘‘Oh;” 
from Irish Members.| He trusted that 
hon. Members opposite would give those 
on this (the Ministerial) side of the 
House credit for the same sincerity in 
their convictions that they claimed for 
their own. Macaulay, in the debate of 
the Repeal of the Union in 1832, said— 


“On what occasion did I ever refuse to 4 
port any Government in repressing disturb- 
ances? it is perfectly true that, in the debates 
on the Reform Bill, I imputed the tumults and 
outrages of 1830 to misrule. But did I ever 
say that those tumults and outrages ought to 
be tolerated ? I did attribute the Kentish riots, 
the Hampshire riots, the burning of corn-stacks, 
the destruction of threshing machines to the 
obstinacy with which the Ministers of the Crown 
had refused to listen to the demands of the 
people. But did I ever say that the rioters 
ought not to be imprisoned, that the incen- 
diaries ought not to be hanged? I did ascribe 
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the disorders of Nottingham and the fearful 
sacking of Bristol to the unwise . oe of the 
Reform Bill by the Lords. But did I ever say 
that such excesses as were committed at Not- 
tingham ought not to be put down, if necessary, 
by the sword ?”” 
Lord Macaulay continues in these 
words— 
“I would act towards Ireland on the same 
rinciple on which I acted towards England. In 
Freland as well as in England, I would remove 
every just cause of complaint ; and in Ireland, as 
in England, I would support the Government in 


preserving public peace.” 
It seemed to him that these few words 
contained a principle which hon. Mem- 
bers opposite often forgot. The ques- 
tion really resolved itself into a question 
as to the sovereignty of the Imperial 
Parliament and the Crown. Mr. Austin, 
a great authority upou the subject, held 
that ‘‘a sovereignty only exists where 
the subjects render habitual obedience 
to the Sovereign.” Could any rational 
man contend that at the present moment 
the Irish people were rendering habitual 
obedience to the Imperial Parliament 
and the Crown? A great many facts 
had been laid before the House in sup- 
port of the Bill. There were two 
instances of the state of things going on 
in the sister island which had made a 
deep impression upon him. These were 
the refusal of the jury to convict the 
authors of the Plan of Campaign, and 
such continued outrages as the persecu- 
tion of the Curtin family. This refusal 
of the Jury to convict in the face of the 
clearest evidence, and in the face of the 
declaration by the highest legal autho- 
rities in the land that the Plan of Cam- 
paign was an illegal conspiracy—was, to 
is mind, the clearest possible proof that 
the Jury System in Ireland had hopelessly 
broken down. The brutal and continued 
persecution of the Curtin family was an 
example of the lengths to which Boy- 
cotting was carried in Ireland. Reference 
had been made to Boycotting on the part 
ofthe Primrose League, and this was 
compared to Boycotting in Ireland. 
Now, the most that was alleged was that 
there was exclusive dealing in some 
agricultural districts of England. He 
denied that this was so; but admitting 
for the sake of argument that there was, 
yet such Boycotting on the part of the 
Primrose League, supposing it to exist 
at all, was at any rate not supported by 
murder and outrage as a sanction, and 
in this respect it differed entirely from 
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Boycotting in Ireland. If the Govern. 
ment could not maintain law and order 
in Ireland what was the use of remedial 
legislation ? Remedial legislation would 
in that case be rendered a farce, and 
political agitators would be the arbitra- 
tors of whether a law was right or 
wrong. The Liberal Unionists had 
been referred to as casuists; but he 
believed that the other portion of the 
Liberal Party must look nearer home for 
the modern school of casuists—to the 
men who used all their sophistry and 
arguments in order to persuade the 
House and the country that anarchy and 
rebellion could be excused by the ex- 
istence of grievances. Mr. Henry Maine, 
in the following words has recorded the 
fate of the original School of Casuists. 
He tells us— 

“All that philosophy of right and wrong 
which has become famous or infamous under 
the name of Casuistry had its origin in the dis- 
tinction between mortal and venial sin.”’ 


He then goes on to say— 


“Casuistry went on with its dexterous re. 
finements till it ended in so attenuating the 
moral features of actions, and so belying the 
moral instincts of our being, that at length 
the conscience of mankind rose suddenly in 
revolt against it, and consigned to one com- 
mon ruin the system and its doctors.” 


If history is to teach us anything, these 
words are a prophetic warning of the 
fate likely to overtake the modern 
school of Political Casuists. They had 
been told that the Nationalist Members 
represented the voice of Ireland; but he 
could not admit this if, as was said, they 
were to ‘‘ judge people by their friends.” 
Who were the friends and who the 
opponents of that body of Nationalist 
Members? Their friends were the mem- 
bers of the American Fenian organiza- 
tion whose headquarters were at Chi- 
cago, and whose high priests were Egan 
and Ford. This was the organization 
from whom the Irish Members drew 
their pay, and whose orders they obeyed. 
Their opponents were the men bound to 
this country by every tie of race, 
religion, and interest which made the 
true union of a nation, and they were 
men who represented to a great extent 
the commerce, intelligence, and industry 
of the country. He alluded, of course, 
to the Representatives of loyal and pros- 
perous Ulster. If that was so, then 
the Nationalist Members could not be 
said to represent the voice of Ireland, 
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It was idle to say the Bill infringed the 
liberties of the subject. That was 
already the case. It was idle for hon. 
Members from Ireland to threaten re- 
bellion and civil war; they had that 
already. He, therefore, intended to sup- 

ort the Bill by all means in his power, 
ocanse he believed it would prepare the 
way for remedial legislation, and it 
was the only alternative to the repeal of 
the Union and the ruin of Ireland. 

Mr. HOYLE (Lancashire, 8.E. Hey- 
wood ) said that if the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had had experience 
of the business of Lancashire he would 
not have made the observation she did 
with reference tothe employment of Irish- 
men in Lancashire. Not many years ago 
there wasan organization specially got up 
to obtain and bring over Irish people to 
Lancashire, and it would be impossible 
to-day to carry on the industries of that 
county if the Irish people were banished 
from it. When standing as a candidate 
for his constituency, which contained a 
population of nearly 60,000 persons, 
he, in 1885, told his constituents that 
having regard to the declarations of Lord 
Salisbury, the then Prime Minister, in 
his (Mr. Hoyle’s) opinion ‘coercion in 
Ireland was a thing of the past,”’ and he 
was re-elected in 1886 upon the same 
policy vy | goa Ireland without coer- 
cion. ‘‘ Nocoercion ”’ was the policy they 
endorsed and approved, and every day he 
now received undoubted proof that his 
constituents were still of the same mind. 
He would ask hon. Gentlemenon that side 
of the House who had transferred their 
sympathies to the other side whether 
they were in touch with their constitu- 
ents? He was an elector of the Rossen- 
dale Division. He knew Rossendale 
well. The men born and bred on those 
hill sides had clearly defined opinions, 
and they had never learned to conceal 
them. The noble Marquess the Member 
for Rossendale would not say the men of 
that Division gave him a mandate to 
vote for coercion. And the same thing 
might be said with regard to other con- 
stituencies. Nobody would say the pre- 
cedent set by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Judge Advocate General 
in resigning his seat for Brighton was a 
precedent to be always followed. Every 
hon. Member was the keeper of his own 
conscience, the guardian of his own 
honour. He could only say for him- 
self, that if he should happen to find 
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himself out of sympathy with the views 
of his constituents he should feel him- 
self bound to return to them the trust 
they had reposed in him. After all 
that had been said and written on the 
Irish Question, there were a few pro- 
minent facts which plain people would 
remember when able and ingenious 
speeches were forgotten. What was 
the condition of Ireland at the time of 
the Union? Of every 100 persons in 
the United Kingdom 67 were in Great 
Britain and 33 in Ireland—whereas now 
86 out of every 100 were in Great 
Britain and 14 only in Ireland; or, to 
state it in another way, the population 
of Great Britain had increased three- 
fold, while that of Ireland had actually 
diminished. There were fewer people 
in Ireland to-day than there were 86 
yearsago. Great Britain was increasing 
in wealth and in all that accompanied 
wealth, while Ireland was sinking deeper 
and deeper in poverty. Of the whole 
population of Ireland at that moment 
lin 11 was a pauper. It is in these cir- 
cumstances the Government introduce 
the Ooercion Bill before the House. 
Ireland is, in fact, bleeding to death, 
and the Government are seeking to 
load her with chains and provide her 
with handcuffs and prison cells, that her 
population may be further depleted by 
the deportation of 1,000,000 more to 
Manitoba or elsewhere. The people of 
Great Britain were now beginning to see, 
and to say, that no change consistent 
with the integrity of the Empire could 
be worse than the system which has 
nothing better to show than these 
miserable results of 86 years of Union. 
On the one hand were seen the rent- 
payers sunk in hopeless and helpless 
poverty, and on the other the rent-re- 
ceivers living in luxury at the West End 
of London or in Paris or elsewhere. In 
the short span of one generation more 
than 3,000,000 of people emigrated from 
Ireland, seeking that bread in other 
lands which was denied them in their 
own. We honoured Englishmen, who 
declined rank and wealth in foreign 
lands rather than forswear allegiance to 
the Crown and Government of this 
country; should we be less generous, 
less just, to Irishmen and Irishwomen 
in America? They thought of the homes 
of their childhood, where they first 
learnt the elements of that religion 
which is their stay in this life and their 
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hope for that which isto come. Ireland 
holds, and shall hold till the Resurrec- 
tion morn, the remains of their honoured 
dead. Can we wonder that people with 
such memories and such hopes should 
deny themselves, and send money to 
help their own kith and kin to a 
brighter future in the land of their 
birth? What was the object of this Bill? 
It had many objects. One of them was 
to smash the Plan of Campaign. He 
felt it his duty to say now what he 
had said in the country—that he could 
not defend that Plan. It might be 
legal, or it might be illegal—that was 
a question for the Courts; but there 
were features in the Plan to which he 
could not give his assent and consent. 
But then he was not an Irish tenant. 
He had never been compelled to make 
bricks without straw. It was idle for 
the Government to say that the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Cork last year 
would not have met the worst cases, as 
that amounted to an admission that the 
hon. Member was too moderate in his 
demands. The Government and the 
noble Marquess the Member for Ros- 
sendale were in the seat of power, and 
they could have made the Bill one to do 
justice to tenants of all sorts without 
working injustice to landlords. Some 
such Act would have done much to alle- 
viate the situation, and he could only 
account for the Government’s inaction 
by the dual control: one Cabinet sitttng 
in Downing Street and another in Devon- 
shire House. But, in his judgment, 
the Plan of Campaign was a mistake 
in tactics on the part of Irish Mem- 
bers. If the people had paid what they 
could, and a series of evictions had been 
the consequence, they could then have 
told the story of wrong from Land’s End 
toJohn o’ Groat’s House in all its fulness 
and fidelity to detail, but without ex- 
aggeration. The story, so told, would 
have enlisted the hearty sympathy of 
the English people, and in that way 
attained the object of their desires. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian, by his Bill of last year, had 
opened a new Court of Appeal where 
Irish grievances could be heard as they 
had never been heard before. The 
householders of Great Britain formed 
that Court of Appeal. Hon. Members 


opposite might not like that Court, but 
they were bound to respect it, for the 
Court had power to enforce its decisions. 


Mr. Hoyle 
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‘here was only one thing that would 
prejudice that Court against Ireland, 
and that would be violence in word or 
deed, spoken or done, by Irish Na- 
tionalists. Every an word, every 
ebullition of temper, hindered justice to 
Ireland. Violence was the stock-in-trade 
of hon. Members opposite, and if that 
ceased their occupation would be gone, 
The delight of the Tory Party was vio- 
lence by Nationalists in action or in 
word. If violence were to cease there 
would not be a shadow of a pretence for 
the Bill now before the House. That 
was his candid opinion. The Govern- 
ment might smash the Plan of Campaign, 
and even secure outward quiet; but what 
of the hearts of the people? From that 
Table Prayer is offered every day at 
the opening of our proceedings, for— 

“The publick wealth, peace, and tranquillity of 
the Realm, and the uniting and knitting together 
of the hearts of all persons and estates within 
the same in true Christian love and charity one 
towards another.” 


Will this Bill unite and knit hearts to- 
gether? Not so; hearts are not won 
that way. The government of Ireland 
could never be a success until the hearts 
of the people were won. The right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian had done a 
greater work by uniting the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland in bonds of 
mutual trust and confidence, than had 
been effected by the great Frenchman 
who had united the East and the West 
in closer bonds by the cutting of the 
Suez Canal. The Government had other 
objects in view in the preparation of 
this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Sleaford Division of 
Lincolnshire said, in an earlier part of 
this debate— 

“The hon. Baronet who seconded the Amend- 
ment had spoken of the fall of prices. If the 
tenants were poor and houseless, it was the duty 
of all el of the ity, and not the land- 
lords or one class alone, to bear the burden of 
their relief. [An Irish Memser; Protection.] 
Well, | have no objection to that.’’ 

When he heard those words fall from 
the lips of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
was filled with amazement. Was it in- 
tended, then, by this Bill to lay burdens 
on the whole community that landlords 
might beeased? The right hon. Gentle- 
man even has no objection to Protection, 
if so his class may be relieved. He could 
not have believed it if it had not been 
so plainly admitted by one holding a 
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prominent position on the other side of 
the House; but then he remembered a 
speech made by the Prime Minister. 
Lord Salisbury had said, in “ another 
place,” speaking with reference to the 
alleged fall in prices—as the right hon. 
Member for Lincolnshire did— 

“If it should turn out that the Courts have 
made blunders, and that it is impossible to pay 
the rents, I think it is not the landlords who 
should bear the loss. I think this would be one 
of the cases for the application of the principle of 
purchase by the State.” 


The noble Marquess, therefore, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire 
appeared to be ready to burden the com- 
munity at large in order to secure the 
landlords’ profits. Read in the light of 
utterances like this, the legislation of the 
Government, it was plain, had for its ob- 
ject the extraction of impossible rents for 
the benefit of the landlords. He believed 
the Government and their supporters 
were fighting against nature—that legis- 
lation of that kind could not endure, but 
whatever the future of that Bill might 
be, he and the constituency which he re- 
presented, had made up their minds they 
would have no share in the responsi- 
bility attaching to the enactment of the 
measure before the House. They would 
let the guilt and the shame of passing it 
rest on its supporters only. 

Coronet SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): In looking back at the past history 
of Ireland, one of the most unfortunate 
of the circumstances that have attended 
the dealings of this House with my 
country has been, that in the legislation 
that has been prepared by successive 
Governments, the influence that legisla- 
tion will have upon Party has generally 
to my mind exceeded the desire to 
succeed in passing legislation that would 
be beneficial not merely to Party but to 
Ireland. On these matters hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway opposite and 
myself take entirely different views, but 
perhaps they will admit this—in fact 
they are bound to admit this—that I am 
just as much an Irishman as many of 
them are, and therefore the welfare of 
my country may possibly be as much to 
me astoany of them. Therefore when 
I hear hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
pointing to various inconsistencies in 
the past, I confess that that is a course 
of debate that has very little interest to 
me. I believe both Parties in the past 
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have been inconsistent, and both have 
made very great mistakes ; but what we 
have to confront now is what Ireland is 
at the present moment, and how the 
dangers and difficulties of the situation 
may be successfully encountered. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt) was at 
one time a great stickler for law and 
order, he was once Home Secretary, and 
brought in a very strong Coercion Bill, 
and at that time he vented all the vials 
of his wrath on his present allies who 
sit below the Gangway. His love for 
law and order, his respect for law and 
order, might have been estimated easily 
by a visit to Grafton Street, which at 
that time was full of policemen for the 
protection of the right hon. Gentleman 
from the country he desired to benefit 
and was about to emancipate; but now 
the right hon. Gentleman pours out 
all the vials of his wrath upon that 
unfortunate class to which I have more 
the misfortune than the honour to 
belong. In his speech to-night he 
talked of the abominable transactions 
that characterize the dealings between 
Irish landlords and their tenants. Now, 
I consider it an act of unparalleled in- 
justice on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman thus to assail Irish landlords 
because they attempted to carry out the 
bargain that he himself my M to make. 
It may be that the plan he helped to 
form is defective, probably it is, but the 
House must remember that the bargain 
made by Her Majesty’s Government of 
which the right hon. Gentleman was a 
Member, binds us, whether we wished it 
or not, toacertain agreement binding 
on either side, and now because certain 
landlords carrying out this agreement 
ask their tenants, and try to force their 
tenants, to abide by the agreement, 
the right hon. Gentleman gets up in his 
place and calls this action of Irish land- 
lords ‘abominable transactions.” I say 
this is most unfair; I say it is most un- 
just. But the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby did not always hold 
the views he has put forward to-night ; 
there was a time when he held views of 
a very different description, and that in 
the immediate past. The right hon. 
Gentleman is not here, but perhaps he 
may read a report of my speech. I do 
not quote for the purpose simply of 
annoying him, but for the purpose of 
self-defence; when we are attacked we 
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are bound to hit back. In and out of 
this House, I have made many speeches 
against Home Rule, and probably I 
shall make many more. It follows, 
therefore, that I have devoted some 
time and attention to the best method 
of making anti-Home Rule speeches. I 
have come to the conclusion, after 
mature study, that the very best, the 
most effective means of making a speech 
against the Home Rule Party is to 
study the speeches of right hon. Gentle- 
men who now sit on the Front Opposition 
Bench. They have spoken with infinitely 
more eloquence, with infinitely more 
ability, than I can hope to attain; and 
no man has distinguished himself more 
in that line than has the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby, and 
he has particularly distinguished him- 
self lately by making more speeches 
than any of his Colleagues on that 
Bench. Now, I will only make this 
quotation—from which I cannot refrain ; 
it is so appropriate to the present occa- 
sion—from a speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman delivered at Blandford on 
September 28, 1885. This is not ancient 
history. Listen to what he says— 

“The Tory Government are tenants at will of 
Mr. Parnell, and he is a hard task-master, One 
of the leading Irish Members (Mr. Healy) said he 
thought both the English Parties were dishonest, 
and that the Irish Party should consider which of 
the rogues it would be their interest to deal with. 
I am happy to say he has come to the conclusion 
that it is not the Liberal Party.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Longford, N.): 
Where was this speech delivered ? 

Coronet. SAUNDERSON: I have 
already said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby, at Bland- 
ford, in the County of Dorset. It was 
delivered in September, 1885. We are 
now in 1887. Two years have elapsed, 
say a year and a-half; and after mature 
consideration, hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway have come to the final 
conclusion that they will pin their faith 
to and adopt the permanent association 
of the “ Radical rogues.” I wish the 
right hon. Gentleman joy of his present 
associates. He appears to me to be in 
an interesting situation. He has divested 
himself of his Unionist garments, and 
he does not appear to be at all comfort- 
able in his Home Rule clothes. But I 
will venture to say this, that the Liberal 
Party will not finally come to the con- 
clusion that permanent association with 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway will 
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be the best course for them to pursue to 
elicit in future the final and permanent 
support of the English people. I do 
not intend to remark further upon the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
cept to say this, that I think his speech re- 
sembles—had a family resemblance—to 
most of the speeches that have been made 
in attacking the Bill of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite in attacking the Bill find them- 
selves under two difficulties. They must 
attack the Bill upon some principle or 
other. If they attacked the details of 
the Bill, it might lead one to suppose 
that if those details were altered or 
changed they might be induced to sup- 
port the Bill. But we learn from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) that 
nothing can induce him to support the 
Bill, that no change or alteration will 
satisfy them, but that his Party will use 
every form of the House to oppose every 
clause, every word of the clause, and to 
destroy the Bill if possible. Then, on the 
other hand, if they attack the Bill on 
principle, they are met with this diffi- 
culty, that the country has already 
decided the point—[ Cries of ‘‘ When?”’} 
—at the last Election, in July. I shall 
put it as fairly as I can from my point of 
view. The great point in urging the 
question of vital importance that un- 
doubtedly attaches to the measure now 
before the House, the great thing to do 
is to try and find some common point of 
agreement on which both sides can take 
their stand. I believe there is a common 
ground—and only one—on which we can 
all meet, and that is that the present 
condition of Ireland cannot be permitted 
to continue. We all agree as to that. 
Hon. Members below the Gangway have 
said again and again that the present 
condition of the country cannot continue. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian has said it over and 
overagain and so have all his Colleagues. 
In order to meet the difficulty two 
policies have been submitted to the 
country—the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
and the policy of the Unionist Party. It 
is a very simple question, and it was put 
to the country in the plainest, clearest 
manner last July. The solution pro- 

osed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
a Re. for Mid Lothian and his fol- 
lowers was this, that Ireland should be 
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handed over to the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) and the National 
e. Ido not say the proposal was 

made in these words, but practically 
that was what it meant. tt was re- 
peatedly stated. Lord Spencer, for in- 
stance, placed it very clearly when he 
said at Newcastle that the National 
League prevented the Irish people from 
receiving remedial legislation provided 
by this House, that they will always 
revent it; and that forthis reason, as the 
Sengme had proved stronger than the 
English Government, Ireland should 
be handed over to hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway. And remember this, 
that in ig Om of this handitig-over 
policy, the hon. Member for Cork had 
this great advantage that he can never 
have again—he had the immense power, 
influence, and the eloquence we all 
admit of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian at his back. 
With all his influence, all the power of 
his great name, the right hon. Gentle- 
man went over England with un- 
paralleled assiduity and with incredible 
wer—lI admit that—proclaimed right, 
eft, and centre his Home Rule doctrine. 
He applied to it every argument he could 
imagine, yet with all these advantages 
the English people decided that this was 
not the settlement they would have. 
But there is only one other alternative. 
I admit that. Either you must give up 
Ireland to the National League, or you 
must put the National League down. 
I am speaking now simply from the 
point of view in which the Party with 
which I act in Ireland regard this 
question. We thoroughly understand 
this question in Ireland, and hon. Mem- 
bers opposite understand it too if only 
they would speak as they think—they 
know that this question is a stand-up 
fight between the Parliament of England 
and the National League. [An hon. 
Member: ‘Poor Parliament!” ] I 
think the hon. Member who interrupts 
me with the exclamation ‘‘ Poor Parlia- 
ment,’’ will find that the Parliament of 
England is still sufficiently strong to 
crush the National League. Well, the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government has 
een violently assailed ; but I think 
perhaps the two most powerful attacks 
made upon it—and I think right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have that opinion— 
were in the speeches of the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) and the hon. 
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Member for Cork. Now, the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo made a very eloquent, 
and an almost incredibly—a super- 
naturally—long speech, which lasted, 
I think, for three hours and a quarter. 
In that speech he examined in detail 
and with great care the relations be- 
tween landlords and tenants in Ireland, 
as set forth in the Report of the Royal 
Commission. But I did not so much 
pay attention to that portion of the 
speech; the part of the speech that 
struck me most was that in which the 
hon. Member informed the House what 
he intended to do if this Bill passed, 
because there is a certainty about it, 
there is no doubt whatever that this Bill 
will pass. Therefore, to me, as an Irish- 
man living in Ireland, it is a matter of 
some importance the course the hon. 
Member for East Mayo and those who 
follow him will take when the Bill does 
pass. What does he say? ‘I for one 
would rather abandon ”—{An hon. 
MemsBer: Read from the beginning.’’] 
Nay, I cannot be expected to read 
through a three hours and a-quarter 
speech. This is the part of the speech 
that touches the point I am referring to, 
and, subject to correction, I assume the 
report is correct— 

“TT, for one, would rather abandon all public 
agitation, and leave the country, or if the people 
were brave and willing, I would lead them to 
battle.” 

In fact, the hon. Member intends to 
stand up and confront the Irish people 
and to say when this Bill passes—‘*‘ If 
you will not follow me to battle, I’m 
off.”” This is exactly what he says. He 
is, no doubt, a brave man—he makes 
very eloquent speeches inthis House. I 
have great respect for the entire sin- 
cerity of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo. I believe he is just as sincere in 
supporting his view as I hope hon. 
Members will believe I am in supporting 
mine. The hon. Member is accustomed to 
make observations of that kind. Ona pre. 
vious occasion the hon. Gentleman made 
a speech of wonderful eloquence; and I 
remember that towards the end of that 
speech he insinuated that he was going 
over to Ireland to arouse the Irish 
people, and to urge them to take up the 

auntlet which England had thrown 

own. What did that result in? It 
resulted in the hon. Member going over 
to Ireland and appropriating the moneys 
of other people. I do not say that the 
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hon. Gentleman kept it in a dishonest 
way. 

Mn. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): I rise to Order. I want to 
know whether the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman is in Order in saying, as he 
has just said, that a certain Member of 
this House went over to Ireland and 
appropriated money which did not belong 
to himself? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gallant 
Member immediately qualified the ex- 
pression which he used. 

Coronet SAUNDERSON: I think 
the hon. Member’s ears are sharp 
enough and long enough to have caught 
what I said. No one can conceive that 
I ever intended to convey that the hon. 
Member for East Mayo went over to 
Ireland actuated by dishonest motives. 
But undoubtedly—and nobody can deny 
it—the hon. Member for East Mayo did 
intercept rents which were supposed by 
the law of the land to belong to the land- 
lords. He now informs us that he in- 
tends to go over to Ireland, and urge 
the Irish people to take up the challenge 
which has been thrown down to them. 
I very much doubt whether, with the 
knowledge we have of his followers, the 
hon. Member for East Mayo will adopt 
the course referred to in his speech. 
The hon. Member has certain grounds 
to go upon in order to estimate the fight- 
ing powers of the Party with which he 
acts. In the Fenian rising—the rising 
of the Patriotic Party in 1867—a body 
of 87 patriots, who were engaged in 
waging war upon England, were sur- 
rounded, captured, and marched into 
town by three policomen. That is not 
the kind of army I should like to lead. 
The Patriotic Party, however, had their 
revenge, for, by a sort of Nemesis of 
fate, after a lapse of years, 85 patriotic 
Irishmen very nearly succeeded in 
soptasing the House of Commons, and 
it was only by a majority of 30 that they 
were defeated in their attempt. With 
that remark | will dismiss the threat of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo. I do 
not think it will ever come to that. With 
regard to the Bill of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, I do not intend to deal with 
those details which have already en- 
gaged the attention of the House; but I 
will say something with regard to the 
clauses which I think render the Bill 
really worth something, and will make 
it a greater success in Ireland. I do not 
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believe that if the Government had only 
been able to show the House and the 
country the amount of crime in Ireland, 
it would have justified them in bringing 
forward a measure of this description. 
Although, unfortunately, crime has in- 
creased, it has not increased to such an 
alarming extent as would, to my mind, 
have justified Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in introducing so stringent a mea- 
sure. But the social condition of Ireland 
at the present moment is a question 
which does not depend altogether upon 
the amount of crime in the calendar. 
The clauses to which I refer are Nos. 6 
and 7 of the Bill, which deal with the 
special proclamation of certain associa- 
tions; and that is the part of the Bill 
which, I believe, will ultimately be 
found efficacious in restoring law and 
order in Ireland, and in making her a 
credit instead of a disgrace to the Em- 
pire. Sir, Her Majesty’s Government 
have brought in this Bill to restore the 
law of the land to its proper place ; and 
I consider the proper place for the law 
of the land is that it should be abso- 
lutely supreme in all parts of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions. Gnfortunately, the 
law of the land is not supreme in a 
great part of Ireland. Ina great many 
parts of that country—over, I should 
say, at least one-half of it—the law of 
the Land League is far more powerful, 
far more feared, and far more obeyed 
than the law of the Crown. It is with 
that that the House must deal. We 
have in Ireland an organization known 
by the name of the Land League. [An 
hon. Memper: The National League. | 
Well, the National League, which holds 
its courts and which has a network of 
organization all over the country. It 
holds its courts, it issues its decrees, and 
it admits of no appeal whatever against 
its decisions ; it summons before it those 
who offend against its laws, and it in- 
flicts pains and penalties to which the 
Irish people have to submit at the 
— moment, because the law of the 
and is not sufficiently strong to defend 
the subjects of the Queen against that 
unauthorized law which has welded a 
yoke round their necks which this Bill 
seeks to break. I am perfectly well 
aware that that statement has been 
denied. The hon. Member for the Dock 
Division of Dublin—[An hon. MEMBER: 
The Harbour Division ]|—I beg pardon ; 
the hon. Member for the Harbour Di- 
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vision of Dublin (Mr. T. CO. Harrington), 
who is the Secretary of the National 
League, has denied the accuracy of that 
statement. He wrote a letter to The 
Times on the 26th of February, 1886; 
and in that letter the hon. Member 
said— 

‘*During the past three years I have been in 

charge of the central office of the National 
League, and the management of and responsi- 
bility of that organization have chiefly devolved 
upon me. Under those circumstances, I hope I 
may be permitted to give the most unqualified 
contradiction to the statements made with such 
authority in the House of Lords that branches of 
that organization hold courts, inflict fines, and 
have a procedure and appeal system of their 
own,” 
That was the statement of the Secretary 
of the National League and the hon. 
Member for the Harbour Division of 
Dublin. I will relate to the House a 
circumstance which occurred in Ireland 
the year before. The account of it ap- 
peared, on the 12th of September, 1885, 
in a paper which probably hon. Mem- 
bers opposite will recognize—TZhe Cork 
Weekly Herald—a good staunch Na- 
tionalist paper. It was the case of a 
Mrs. Hudson, the owner of an hotel— 
the Pigott Arms, at Rathkeale. She 
was Boycotted in a very rigid manner. 
She had supplied goods to emergency 
men and had supplied cars to Sheriffs’ 
officers. Mrs. Hudson gave the fol- 
lowing pledge on the recommendation of 
Father Liston— 


“T hereby promise that in future I will not, 
either directly or indirectly, supply emergency 
men with any goods whatever, and will not give 
my car to the Sheriff. Furthermore, I regret 
having done so in the past.—(Signed), Exiza 
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Hupsoy, Witness, Tuomas Listoy, Catholic 
curate ; witness, Witiiam O’Suea, Catholic 
curate.” 


All perfectly legal and correct, as hon. 
Members will see. Then a letter was 
addressed to the local branch of the 
League by the hon. Member for the 
Harbour Division of Dublin, after the 
hon. Member had the case submitted 
to him, and after this lady had made 
the amende honorable. This is what he 
said— 

“TI think your branch should be satisfied with 
the pledge given by Mrs. Iludson in the presence 
of Father Liston and Father O’ Shea, and that the 
guarantee of the former should be received with 
the respect which Father Liston has entitled him- 
self to in connection with the League.—Tnomas 
Harrington, Secretary.” 

The result of that reply was to reinstate 
the hotel in public favour, and there is 
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no longer any prohibition against stay- 
ing there or against trading with the 
establishment belonging to it. People 
are now allowed to go to the hotel quite 
freely. This occurred in a part of Her 
Majesty’s Dominions which is supposed 
to be subject to the law ofthe land. Yet 
we see that such is the state of fear 
which exists in Ireland, that an organi- 
zation of this kind can prohibit ordinary 
trading with an hotel, and ruin an un- 
fortunate woman unless she comes for- 
ward and declares that she will never 
offend again, and expresses her regret that 
she should ever have offended at all. 
Now I contend that this Bill will crush 
that organization. I am sorry to have 
to trouble the House with so many 
quotations, but facts are coming to light 
which have never reached the imagi- 
nation of some hon. Gentlemen, and 
especially the hon. Member who spoke 
last (Mr. Seton-Karr); and I am con- 
vinced that if the Radicals of this 
country who follow the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
realized the condition of affairs in Ire- 
land, their manliness and their sense of 
right and justice would prevent them 
from forging a yoke for the necks of the 
Irish people. Here is another case. 
Here is the case of a man named 
O’Connor. This unfortunate man took 
a farm from a man named Walsh in 
1879. I ask the House to pay particular 
attention to this case. Walsh was evicted 
from a farm on the estate of Lord 
Egmont, and O’Connor paid £600 for it. 
A part of the £600 went to pay arrears 
of rent, and about £200 went into the 
pocket of the man Walsh. [ Laughter. ] 
Well, why should not arrears of rent be 
paid? The man O’Connor went into the 
farm, and immediately a public meeting 
of the Land League—as the organization 
was then called—for it was before the 
National League was started, was held, 
at which Father Sheehy, a gentleman 
whose name is now well known, pre- 
sided. O’Connor had offered £150 down 
as compensation to Walsh, besides the 
£600 which he had already paid. Walsh 
was not personally approved to the 
offer—I am now quoting from United 
Jreland—but the Committee of the League 
considered it insufficient, and the offer 
was refused. Now mark what followed. 
In one week afterwards, when the 
Land League was threatencd with 
suppression, the offer would have been 
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accepted by Father Sheehy, but the 
money would not then be given. The 
Committee decided that the sum of £600 
should be paid by O’Connor to Walsh, 
under the penalty that he surrendered 
the farm. Five weeks later it was an- 
nounced that Walsh had been handed 
the sum of £600, being the amount of 
money awarded by the Committee as 
compensation to Walsh, and the Chair- 
man was afterwards made the temporary 
custodian of the money. Is it not an 
incredible thing that in any part of 
this country a man like O’Connor, a 
Oatholic farmer—for, as far as religion 
is concerned, I am bound to admit that 
the League dispense their justice with 
perfect equality on both sides—that this 
man should be summoned in this way, 
and fined £600 without any rhyme or 
reason whatever? I have been reading 
from reports in United Ireland in 1885— 
four years after the Land League had 
been suppressed. The National League 
had then been constituted, and it practi- 
cally endorsed the Acts of its prede- 
cessor, the Land League. In point of 
fact the National League and the Land 
League have a continuous existence. It 
is one organization and one society—the 
only difference having been to drop the 
word “‘Land’’andsubstitute ‘‘ National.” 
It has the same leaders, the same objects, 
the same organization, the same officers, 
and it derives its support from the same 
= This is a pretty strong case. 

will give another case which I consider 
to be of immense importance. I am sorry 
to trouble the House, but it is absolutely 
necessary that I should quote these cases 
in order to make out my own case, which 
is also that of 2,000,000 Irishmen who 
sympathize with me. The National 
League—which I desire to see sup- 
pressed, and which I believe I shall see 
suppressed —is not an organization 
which, as has been euphemistically 
stated, supports the oppressed tenants 
against rapacious landlords; butit is an 
organization which crushes down the 
very name of liberty in Ireland. I will 
now refer to the evidence given by two 
brothers who were examined before the 
Royal Commission. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: What are the 
names; are they anonymous names? 

Coronet SAUNDERSON : They are 
anonymous, and are called in the Report 
of the Commission Brothers No. 1 and 
No. 2. 





But as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment have brought in the Bill now be- 
fore the House, these brothers have sent 
to me tosay that they are willing that I 
should give theirnames. I now, there- 
fore, propose to give the names of all 
the parties concerned in the transaction, 
and I hope that this will satisfy the hon. 
Member ‘for Longford. The names of 
these brothers are Patrick and Robert 
Troy, and they reside at Shandrum, in 
the County of Cork, where there exists 
a very active branch of the National 
League. They purchased a farm adjoin- 
ing their own holding from a man 
named Burke, and paid him £180 for it. 
Burke was a very old man, and as he 
had been in the habit of working his 
own land, he was glad, no doubt, to get 
the money. The farm consisted of 17 
Irish acres, and was let at £2 per acre. 
The brothers Troy left the man Burke 
in this house and gave him a certain 
amount of garden ground around it. 
After they had paid him the £180 
Burke thought he would like the 
farm as well, and he and his family 
thereupon offered opposition to the occu- 
pation of the land by the Troys, and 
built up fences upon the farm with the 
view of making the occupation objec- 
tionable. The brothers brought an 
action against him, and obtained in the 
Superior Court a writ of eviction. The 
Troys thus came to loggerheads with 
the National League. The National 
League decided that these men Troys 
should give up the land, which they had 
then occupied for five or six years be- 
fore these extremities were resorted to. 
The National League decided that the 
brothers Troy should not only give up 
the land, but that they should pay, in 
addition to the £180 they had already 
paid, a further sum of £150 as a fine for 
having occupied the holding during that 
time. They were asked by the Commis- 
sioner why they did not make a stand 
against this form of oppression, and 
their answer was— 

“ Tlow could you expect us to do what the Go- 
vernment of England could not do ?” 

The President having asked what the 
witness meant, the latter replied— 

*‘ Tlow could we stand up against Boycotting, 
and against public opinion, when the Government 
would not protect us any longer.” - 
Now, I say that when this Bill becomes 
law the tenant in Ireland, however 
weak he may be, will find that the law 
of the land is able to protect him 
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against such monstrous oppression as 


this. These brothers Troy were not 
satisfied with the decision of the Na- 
tional League, and they did not like to 
lose the money they had earned by the 
sweat of their brows. Well, these 
brothers Troy brought their case before 
a meeting of the National League held 
in the town of Liskeel, and they got up 
at the meeting to appeal to their fellow 
farmers against the monstrous tyranny 
to which they had been subjected at the 
hands of the League. Well, what hap- 

ened? The chairman of the meeting 
took one of the Troys by the scruff of 
the neck and thrust him into the mud. 
That is a good indication of what would 
happen in an Irish House of Commons 
on Oollege Green. In order to show 
the minuteness with which the National 
League enters into these matters of Boy- 
cotting, I will now refer to the case 
of a Mr. Macnamara, who was himself a 
member of the National League, and 
was on its committee, but who was ac- 
cused of having spoken to one of the 
Troys. Mr. Macnamara explained that 
the occasion on which he had committed 
the offence was the close of a transaction 
with one of the Troys, with whom he 
was a partner in the ownership of a 
bull, one-half of which had been Boy- 
cotted, while the other half was free. 
In question 19,464 in the Commissioners’ 
Report one of the Troys was asked if he 
went into Court; and his answer was— 

“Yes; I think there were three cases before 

mine, in each of which there had been an in- 
fringement of the law of the League.”’ 
Those cases were disposed of, and 
then one of the brothers Troy stated 
that he had asked the members of 
the League what they were going to 
do, and whether they intended to rob 
him entirely of his hard-earned money. 
The reply was that there was a rule 
against him for £100, and he was asked 
to give up the land, being told that if 
he gave it up he would not have to pay 
anything. Troy said that it was a cruel 
shame, and that he had no money that 
he had not earned honestly by the sweat 
of his brow. And now let me ask hon. 
Members to listen to this— 

“They said that I must give up the land— 
that I was in an iron cage, and that they would 
squeeze it upon me.” 

According to the right hon. Member for 
Derby to-night, if this Bill passes it will 
not be men Tike the Troys who will be in 
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an iron cage. The right hon. Gentleman 
told us that this is a Bill simply to 
enable landlords to enforce the payment 
of their rents to the utmost farthing; 
but I wish to show that this measure, 
when law, will break the fetters and 
chains which have been binding the 
Troys and thousands of men like them. 
It has been often said out-of-doors, and 
even in this House, that if the Irish 
tenants were free to vote as they please 
it is very much to be doubted whether 
many of them who now vote for hon. 
Members who sit below the Gangway 
opposite would vote for them in future. 
What I maintain is that if this Bill 
pre the Troys, and thousands of men 
ike them, would be able hereafter to 
record an unfettered vote, and votes 
which would in reality have regard to 
the welfare and happiness of the coun- 
try. And nowI come to another part 
of the subject. It is time, I think, that 
the people of this country and this 
House should clearly understand what 
the position of the National League is. 
It must not be supposed that the Na- 
tional League is altogether on the side 
of the tenants in their fight against the 
landlords. I have shown that the Na- 
tional League interferes with the tenants 
themselves in the exercise of the rights 
to which they are entitled by law. Now, 
I want to know what the National 
League really is, whence it derives its 
power, and what is its history? In the 
name of all those who think with me in 
Ireland, I accuse this National League 
of being a criminal conspiracy, estab- 
lished for the purpose of carrying out 
criminal objects and aims, and of being 
mainly supported by traitors, mur- 
derers, dynamiters and criminals on the 
other side of the Atlantic. I am aware 
that this is a very serious charge to 
bring against any organization, espe- 
cially when we know that the National 
League includes among its members 
Representatives sitting in this House. 
Therefore, in making a charge against 
this organization it is necessary that the 
House should fully understand against 
whom the charge is directed. The Na- 
tional League was originally devised by 
John Devoy and Michael Davitt in 1879, 
and was re ue oom collected 
by Patrick Ford for the — of 
oneuinet on the Fenian a e hon. 
Member for Cork was—as the scheme 
was originally devised—to carry on a 
[ Siath Night. | 
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Constitutional movement on Constitu- 
tional lines in Ireland. He accepted 
the presidency of the League, and went 
over to America from Ireland in 1880 
to explain to his friends there what the 
Constitutional movement meant. He 
was met, on his arrival in America, by 
Patrick Ford, the advocate of dynamite 
and murder; and, for my own part, I 
will say of Ford that he has never 
changed. Ford met the hon. Member for 
Cork, and the hon. Member made a 
speech at Brooklyn on the 19th of 
February, 1880, which has been largely 
quoted since, and in which he referred 
to a speech made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
at Dalkeith in the winter of 1879. In 
that speech the right hon. Gentleman 
said that it was not until a great gaol 
had been broken open in Clerkenwell, 
and policemen murdered in the execu- 
tion of their duty at Manchester, that 
the attention of the English people had 
been drawn to the state of Ireland, and 
that the question of the Irish Church had 
been brought within the range of prac- 
tical polities. The hon. Member for Cork, 
in his address, called attention to these 
words, and told his audience that they 
admitted that it was necessary to act in 
some extraordinary and unusual manner 
before any question could be brought 
within the range of practical English 
politics. He went on to say that they 
would be obliged therefore to make the 
situation a very hot one indeed; that 
they desired to enforce the movement 
between the strict lines of the law, and 
to prevent the people from resorting to 
bloodshed; but it was impossible to 
suppose that a t cause like theirs 
could be won without shedding a drop 
of blood. Now, I will leave it to the 
House to decide what that language 
meant. The hon. Member for Cork, in 
that speech, deliberately stated that it 
was his intention to come over to this 
country and make the situation a very 
hot one indeed, arguing that the murder 
of the Manchester policeman and similar 
acts were justifiable. After that speech 
the hon. Member for Cork went to Wash- 
ington, and a committee was appointed 
to meet him there, one of whom was a 
person named Coghlan, who had been 
condemned to death at Manchester, but 
whose sentence had been commuted to 
penal servitude, and who was afterwards, 
unfortunately, let loose. Another was 


Colonel Saunderson 
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a Colonel Burke, who was inside the 
Olerkenwell Gaol when the explosion 
there occurred. Soon afterwards the 
hon. Member went to Toronto, and in a 
speech which he delivered there he 
repeated the words about the necessity 
of acting in an extraordinary manner 
before this country could be made alive 
to the real wants of Ireland. He then 
returned to Ireland, and an executive 
committee was formed in Dublin. Among 
them were seven shining lights — the 
hon. Member for Cork himself, the hon. 
Member for West Belfast (Mr. Sexton), 
and, later on, the hon. Member for East 
Donegal (Mr. A. O’Connor), and then 
there were—and I ask the special atten- 
tion of the House to these names—Mr. 
Patrick Egan, Mr. Thomas Brennan, 
Mr. Michael Boyton, and Mr. P. J. 
Sheridan. If hon. Members have pieces 
of paper and will write opposite the 
names M for murder and T for treason, 
they will be able to understand the 
character of those who were the asso- 
ciates of the hon. Member for Cork on 
the executive council. I do not accuse 
the hon. Member for Cork and his 
friends, who sit opposite to me, in this 
House with ever aren imbrued their 
hands in blood, but I do accuse them, 
in the House of Commons, of having 
associated with men whom they knew 
to be murderers. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I rise to a point 
of Order. I wish to ask if the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman is entitled to say, of 
any Members of this House, that they 
have been associates of men whom they 
knew to be murderers ? 

Mr.SPEAKER: The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman is making now very serious 
charges. I have nothing to do with the 
nature of the charges which the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman chooses to make, 
providing that he makes those charges 
in a manner which does not contravene 
Parliamentary rules. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman has not said anything 
yet which would call for my interference. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman has 
made charges, the gravity of which I 
cannot conceal from myself, but of 
course it will be competent for hon. 
Members to answer those charges in 
debate, and it is not my duty to 
interfere. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask, 
then, if it is competent for a hon. Mem- 
ber in this House to charge other hon. 
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Members with being associated with 
men whom they know to be murderers 
provided that he does it on his own 
responsibility. [ Cries of “‘ Order !’’)} 

Mr. SPEAKER: The charges the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman is now 
bringing are in connection with the Bill 
before the House. They are not made 
at random in the course of debate ; they 
are supposed to be in some way con- 
nected with the subject-matter which is 
now before the House. That being so 
it is not my duty to interfere, however 
grave I consider the charges to be. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to say that if the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman persists in the statement that 
I have associated with men whom I 
know to be murderers, I shall tell him 
across the floor of the House what I 
think of him, no matter what the conse- 
quences may be. [Cries of “Order” 
and “ Name!” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have no hesi- 
tation in telling the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite that if he refers to 
me, heisaliar. { Loud cries of ‘‘Name!”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: Of course it is 
impossible for me to overlook an ex- 
pression of that sort. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is perfectly entitled 
to meet and refute the charges that have 
been brought against him ; but for an 
hon. Gentleman to use across this House 
the expression which the hon. and 
learned Member has just used towards 
an hon. Member on the opposite side, is 
conduct which I am bound to notice 
unless the hon. Gentleman withdraws 
the expression. [ Cries of ‘‘ Withdraw!”’ |] 
Does the hon. and learned Gentleman 
withdraw the expression ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (seated and 
speaking with his hat on): I am not 
entitled to rise, Sir, until you have sat 
down. 

Mr. SPEAKER having resumed his 
seat— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If, Sir, you rule 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
opposite is entitled to say of mein my 
place in this House, that I associate 
with men whom I know to be murderers, 
Ican only meet it in one way. If you 
rule, Sir, that charge to be in Order, my 
expression is, in my opinion, equally in 
Order. If you rule the hon. Member 
to be out of Order, naturally my ex- 
pression will fall to the ground. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: That is not so. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman has 
made a distinct charge—a charge which 
I repeat is of the very gravest nature, 
and which entirely rests upon the re- 
sponsibility of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who has made it; and it is 
his duty, having made it, to try and 
substantiate it, if he can. I say it is 
his duty, having made it, to try and 
substantiate it. But I cannot allow the 
hon. Member for North Longford in 
the course of debate to make use of 
the expression which he has used across 
the floor of the House. It is competent 
to him to meet the charge, and, if he 
can, to prove the unsubstantiality of 
the charge so made; but the expression 
which the hon. and learned Member 
has used is one which offends against 
the Rules of Debate, and I must ask 
him to withdraw it, or I shall have 
but one course to take. Does the hon. 
and learned Gentleman withdraw the 
expression he has used ? 

Mr. T.M. HEALY: AsI understand, 
I am accused of associating with mur- 
derers, knowing them to be such. 

Cries of ‘‘Order!”’ and ‘“‘ Withdraw! ”’} 

ou, I understand, Sir, rule that I can 
be called an associate of murderers, and 
you further rule that Iam not entitled 
to deny that expression. You rule that 
I am not entitled to say that if the hon. 
and gallant Member persists in making 
that accusation, he is a liar. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. and learned Member has again used 
the expression. He is entitled to deny 
the charge with all the earnestness in 
his power; but he is not entitled, in 
denying it, to make use of an expression 
which contravenes the Rules of this 
House. The question I ask the hon. 
and learned gentleman is—Does he 
withdraw ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: There is only 
one way of meeting that accusation, 
and I decline to withdraw. [Loud 
Home Rule cheers, many Irish Members 
rising from their seats and waving their 
hats. 

Me, SPEAKER: Mr. Healy, I Name 

you. f[ Cries of “‘Shame!’’] 
Mr. O”7 HANLON (Cavan, E.): I pro- 
test, Sir, against the language of the 
hon. and gallant gentleman opposite, 
and against the Naming of my hon. and 
learned friend. 


[Sith Night.) 
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Tae FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirsa) (Strand, 
Westminster): I have only one duty to 
discharge after the intimation you, Sir, 
have made to the House, and that is to 
move—‘ That Mr. Healy be suspended 
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Matthews, rt. hon. H. Stewart, M. J. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. Tapling, T. K. 
Mulholland, H. L. Taylor, F 


Noble, W. Tem le, Sir R. 

O’ Neill, hon. R. T. Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Parker, hon. F. Tottenham, A. L. 

P WwW Verdin, R. 





from the Service of the House.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Mr. 


Healy. 


Mr. SPEAKER: 


Michael Healy be 


Service of the House.” 
that opinion say ‘‘ Aye” 


erties of ‘‘ Aye "3 
[ Cries of ‘ No,” 


Members. 
Mr. Ww. 

is a liar, too. 
Question put. 


T. M. 


‘That Mr. Timothy 
suspended from the 
All who are of 
{ Ministerial 
the contrary, ‘‘ No.” 


Srom the Home Rule 
The ‘‘ Ayes” have it. 
REDMOND: 


I say that he 


The House divided :—Ayes 118; Noes 


52: Majority 66. 


AY 


Addison, J. E. W. 
Ambrose, W. 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Baird, J. G. A. 
Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 
Bates, Sir E. 
Baumann, A. A. 
Beaumont, H- F. 
Beckett, E. W. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Beresford, Lord C. W. 
De la Poer 
Blundell, Col. H. B. H. 
Brookfield, Mr. A. M. 
Bruce, Lord H. 
Burghley, Lord 
Campbell, Sir A. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. 
Commerell, Adml. Sir 
J. E. 
Cooke, C. W. R. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 


Davenport, H. T. 
De Cobain, E. 8. W. 
ae Lisle, E .d. L. M. 


De dine Baron H. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
>— rt. hn. Sir W. 


Bdwarde-Moss, = & 

Egerton, hon. A. J. F. 

Ewart, W. 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Field, Admiral E. 

Fielden, . 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 


YES. 

Fletcher, Sir H. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fraser, General C. C. 

Gent-Davis, R. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Gorst, Sir J. E. 

Gray, C. W. 

Grimston, Viscount 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hardcastle, E. 

Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 

Hill, right hon. Lord 
A.W 


Hill, Colonel E. 8. 
Holloway, G 

Holmes, right hon. H. 
Hornby, W. H. 
Hozier, J. H. C. 
Hubbard, E. 

a Hallett, Col. 


Hunt, F. 8. 

Hunter, Sir W. G. 

James, rt. hon. Sir H. 

Johnston, W. 

Kelly, J. R. 

Ker, R. W. B 

Kerans, F. H. 

King-Harman, Colonel 
E. R. 

Knowles, L. 

Lees, E. 

Legh, 7. W. 

Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 

Llewellyn, E. H. 

Long, W. H. 

Lymington, Viscount 

Macartney, W. G. E. 

Manners, rt. hn. Lord 
I.J.R 


earce, W. 
—* right hon. D. 


Plunkett, hon. J. W. 


Pomfret, W. P. Wharton, J. L 
Powell, F. S. White, J. B. 

Rasch, Major F. C. Whitley, E. 

Reed, H. B. Wolmer, Viscount 
Ritchie, rt. hon. C. T. Wood, N. 

Robertson, J. P. B. Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Round, J Wright, H.S 


Saunderson, Col. E. J. 


Sellar, A. C. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Sinclair, W. P 


Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 


Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
Weymouth, Viscount 


Wroughton, P. 
Yerburgh, R. A. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 











Stanley, E. J. Walrond, Col. W. H. 
NOES. 

Blane, A. Nolan, J 

Channing, F. A. O'Brien, P. 

Clancy, J. J. O'Brien, P. J. 

Commins, A. O'Hanlon, T. 

Conway, M. O'Kelly, J. 

Cox, J. R. Pickersgill, E. H. 

Dillwyn, L. L Pugh, D. 

Ellis, J. E Quinn, T. 

Ellis, T. E Redmond, W. H. K. 

Fenwick, C. Reed, Sir E. J. 

Foley, P. J. Reynolds, W. J. 

Fox, Dr. J. F. Rowntree, J. 

Graham, R. C. Russell, E. R. 

Harrington, E. Sexton, T. 

Hayden, L. P Smith, S. 

Hayne, C. Seale- Stanhope, hon. P. J. 

Healy, T. M. Stevenson, F. 8. 

Hooper, J. Sullivan, D. 

Hunter, W. A. Swinburne, Sir J. 

Illingworth, A. Tanner, C. 

Joicey, J. Tuite, J. 

Labouchere, H. Wallace, R. 

Lawson, H. L. W. Watt, H. 

Leake, R. Wilson, H. J. 

Lockwood, F. 

M‘Cartan, M. TELLERS. 

M‘Donald, P. Biggar, J. G. 

Morgan, O. V. Redmond, J. E. 
Mr. SPEAKER: I must now call 


upon the hon. and learned Member for 
orth Longford to withdraw. 


An hon. MEMBER: 


to hear the truth. 
An hon. 


MEMBER: 


You are afraid 


Why do you 


not call upon the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh to withdraw 


also ? 


Mr. T. M. Heaty rose from his seat 
on the third Bench below the Gangway 
on the Opposition side, and, bowing to 
the Chair, withdrew from ‘the House, 
amid loud cheering from the Irish Mem- 
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bers, who again stood up and waved their | him that I have just taken with the hon. 
hats. and Jearned Member for North Long- 

Coionet, SAUNDERSON rose to re- | ford. [An hon. Memser: Do it; and 
sume his speech amid Home Rule cries | cries of ‘Order! ”] I must ask hon. 
of ‘‘ Withdraw!” The hon. and gallant | Gentlemen to keep order while I am en- 
Member said: I must say, Sir, I feel deavouring to do my duty. IfI can do 
very considerable surprise, not at the anything to allay the feeling which 
temper displayed by some hon. Members : exists, I am sure I would willingly do 
opposite, but at the temper displayed 'so. I did not understand that the hon. 
by certain hon. Members. [An hon. and gallant Gentloman charged the hon. 





Memser: Who are they? and cries of 
“Order!” ] I did not apply the term 
to all hoa. Members opposite. 

Da. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I to'd 
ycu what youwere. [ Cries of ‘“‘Order!” 
and yt ot 

Mr.SEXTON: The hoa.and gal'ant 
Member said that I was a member of 
the Execative Courc’l of the League, and 
in that capacity Lassociated with persoas 
whom I knew to be murderers. Does hoe 
persist in that statement, or does he 
withdraw it ? 

Coronet SAUNDERSON: P. J. 
Sheridan was a murderer, and he was a 
member of the Executive Committee of 


which the hon. Member for West Belfast . 


was alsoa member. [ Cries of ‘ With- 
draw!” and great interruption. | 

Mr. SEXTON: Did I know him to 
be a murderer? Did I ever associate 
with any man whom I knew to be 
a murderer? [An hon. Memper: 
“Withdraw, you coward!”’] [ Cries of 
** Order!” 

Coronet SAUNDERSON (who rose 
amid cries of ‘‘ Wi.hdraw, withdraw!’’): 
I have made a statement that a known 
murderer belonged to the Execaiive 
Committee, against whom a trve bill 
was found for complicity in the Phoenix 
Park murders, and that Committee must 
have known thai this man was a mur- 
derer. [Much interruption, and renewed 
cries of ‘* Withdraw !”’} 

Mr. SEXTON: Then I say you area 
wilful and acowardly liar. [{ Z/ome Rule 
cheers and great disorder, the Irish Members 
again rising and waving their hats.) IfI 
had you outside the doors of this House 
I would dash your statement down your 
throat, and thrash you within an inch of 
your life. [Zoud and continued Home 
Ruie cheering, and cries of ‘‘ You coward. 
withdraw !”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I bave a duiy—ard 
a very painful one it is—to perform. If 
the hou. Member for West Belfast does 
not withdraw the expression he bas just 
used, I must take the same course with 


VOL. COOXIII. [ruiep szrrzs. ] 


| Member for West Belfast directly or in- 
directly—[ Cries of “Oh!” ] It is for 

the hon. and gallant Member to say 

whether he did so or not. 

Mr. SEXTON: Mr. Speaker 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
ask the boa. and gallant Member to 
speak first, and to say whether he did 
so? [An Irish Memser: Withdraw, 
you blackguard a 

Cotoxen. SAUNDERSON: Again I 
say that it is perfectly indifferent to me, 
and I do not care what hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway opposite say of me. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Answer the Chair!”] With 
regard to the question which the hon. 
Member for West Belfast asks me, and 
{which I understand was this, whether 
i I stated that he personally knew a man 
, at a certain time to be a murderer— 
| [ Renewed cries of ‘‘ Answer the Chair!” 
| and “ No, no!” 
| Mr. SEXTON: The question I asked 
was whether I ever wilfully or knowingly 
associated with any murderer. [ Cries 
of “ Answera plainquestion!” ‘‘ Answer 
the Speaker!” 

Cotoxer SAUNDERSON : The House 
will see, evidently, that it is perfectly 
impossible that I could have made that 
accusation. [ Cries of “ You did!”] Mr. 
P. J. Sheridan was a man against whom 
an accusation of murder was made, and 
against whom a true bill for murder was 
found. [Loud cries of ‘ Order!” 
“ Answer the question!” and inter- 
ruption. | 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman whether he charges 
the hon. Member for West Belfast with 
associating with a man whom he knew 
at the time to be a murderer? That is 
the expression which originally gave 
offence, and I understand the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman to repeat it. I ask 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman whether 
he makes that accusation ? 

{| Coroxzes SAUNDERSON: Certainly 
‘I do not wish to make an accusation 
| against the hon. Member for West Bel- 


2N [Sixth Night.] 
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fast which I cannot substantiate. [ Crées 
of ‘Withdraw!’ ] IfI said so, all I 
can say is that it was an expression un- 
happily worded. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” 
“Withdraw!” ‘That won’t do!” ] 
I did not wish to accuse the hon. Mem- 
ber of associating with a man whom he 
knew to be a murderer at the time. 

Mr. SEXTON: At any time? Why 
do you not withdraw honestly ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then I understand 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman to say 
that he withdraws the expression as 
affecting the hon. Member for West 
Belfast. The hon. Member for West 
Belfast, I must say, has used in repelling 
the charge a very offensive and un- 
Parliamentary expression ; but I cannot 
conceal, of course, that the provocation 
he received was a verystrong one. As 
the right hon. and gallant Member 
withdraws his expression, the right hon. 
Member for West Belfast wiil, I hope, 
withdraw the un-Parliamentary expres- 
sion which he used. 

Mr. SEXTON: Sir, I shall withdraw 
the expression, reserving to myself the 
right to act, if such an accusation is 
repeated against myself or any of my 
Colleagues. 

Mr. LEAKE (Lancashire, 8.E., Rad- 
cliffe): Sir, I rise to Order. I wish to 
ask whether, in these distressing cir- 
cumstances, the result that has been 
attained with reference to the hon. 
Member for West Belfast would not also 
cover the case of the hon. Member for 
North Longford who has been sus- 
pended ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question just 
put by the hon. Member is not a ques- 
tion of Order. The House has already 
come to a vote on the subject, and it is 
out of my bounds. Of course, it is for 
the House to act, in the matter, as it 
thinks right, and it can take any course 
it may deem to be expedient. [ Calls 
for the ‘ First Lord” from the Home Rule 
Members.| The rescission of the vote 
cannot be taken now, but it may be 
taken at the next Sitting of the House, 
if the House thinks proper. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then, Sir, I beg to 
give Notice that, considering the with- 
drawal which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman has made, I will, at the next 
Sitting of the House, move that the 
vote of the House excluding my hon. 
Friend the Member for North Longford 
be rescinded. 


Colonel Saunderson 
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Cotoyer. SAUNDERSON, continuing 
his speech, said : When the interruption 
occurred I had arrived at this point, that 
an executive committee of the National 
League was formed in Dublin, of which 
seven gentlemen whose names I have 
mentioned were the chief officers, and 
among them a certain gentleman was 
prominent—Mr. P. J. Sheridan, who 
was a notorious murderer. He was an 
intimate associate, at that time, of the 
hon. Member for West Belfast, of the 
hon. Member for Cork, and, at the end of 
the operations of that committee, of the 
Member for East Donegal. They 
ought to have known that he was a 
murderer. It was made pretty plain; 
a true bill was found against him for 
complicity in the Phoenix Park murders, 
and he had to fly for his life. Patrick 
Egan and Thomas Brennan, the secre- 
tary of the hon. Member for Cork were 
also implicated in the Phonix Park 
murders. Mr. Egan was the treasurer 
of the Land League, and he also 
absconded. After that the hon. 
Member for Cork, and some of his 
Colleagues were put in gaol, and the 
Land Coane was suppressed. 

Mr. SEXTON: Before then and not 
after. 

Coroner SAUNDERSON: But the 
papers of the Land League were never 
inspected by Her Majesty’s Government. 
What revelations they might have made 
we have never been able to know, and it 
is not for me to discuss; but some of the 
deficit which was over £100,000, might 
have been accounted for. I will not 
weary the House further by continuing 
the history of the Land League. It was 
after that, in the year 1882, that the 
National League was started, and again 
hon. Members opposite, as delegates of 
the National League, went across the 
Atlantic—I find no fault with them for 
that—in order to establish a connection 
between the newly-formed organization 
and their American supporters. I find 
that on the other side of the Atlantic 
Mr. Patrick Egan, Mr. Patrick Ford, 
the notorious advocate of dynamite and 
murder, and Mr. P. J. Sheridan, the 
confessed murderer and former associate 
of the hon. Member for West Belfast 
and the hon. Member for Cork, were 
present; and I find also that the gentle- 
men sent over from the National League 
to represent the National League had a 
habit, in America, of meeting with 
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those gentlemen and taking part with 
them in public meetings and private 
re-unions. I find, for instance, that the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. J. E. 
Redmond) was one of the delegates. 
That hon. Member went over there and 
met some of the advanced patriots, and 
the hon. Member for West Belfast also 
went over to America and had the 
felicity of seeing Mr. Patrick Egan, the 
former treasurer of the Land League, 
eiected as president of the Clan-na-Gael, 
a murderous association in America. 

Mr. SEXTON: The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman is now repeating his 
calumny in another form. Isaw Mr. 
Patrick Egan elected President of the 
Land League Association of America, 
which has nothing to do with any 
murderous association. I must ask the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman to withdraw 
that expression. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hope the hon. 
and gallant Member will withdraw it. 

CotoneLSAUNDERSON : Certainly ; 
but I do not know exactly what I have 
said that is contrary to the Rules of the 
House. 

Mr. SEXTON: The hon. and gallant 
Member said that I was present when 
Mr. Egan was elected President of a 
murder society in America. Why does 
not the hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
like a man, withdraw the offensive 
expression ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
inference derived from the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s remarks, no doubt, 
gave offence, and just offence, to the 
hon. Member for West Belfast. It is 
that expression which I ask the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman to withdraw. 

Coronet SAUNDERSON : I have no 
desire to say anything offensive to the 
hon. Member. | Cries of ‘‘ Withdraw !’’] 
I do not know what I am asked to with- 
draw. I want to arrive at a fair under- 
standing. | An hon. Memper: ‘“ You 
coward! ”’] I made a statement, which 
appeared in Zhe Irish World, that Mr. 
Patrick Egan was elected President of 
the Clan-na-Gael Society, and that the 
hon. Member for West Belfast was 
present. Ifthe hon. Member says that 
is untrue I will withdraw. 

Mr. SEXTON: I know nothing what- 
ever of the Clan-na-Gael Society. I am 
entirely ignorant of it. Ido not know 
whether Mr. Egan is connected with it 
or not. 
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Dr. FOX (King’s Oo., Tullamore) : 
I rise to Order, Sir. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman has alluded to the 
election of Mr. Egan as President of the 
National League in America. I was a 
Member of the National League of 
America for five years. [ Ministerial 
cries of “Oh” ] Yes, and I am very 
proud of it. I was present at the con- 
vention with Mr. Egan and the hon. 
Member for West Belfast, and I beg to 
tell the hon. and gallant Member that 
when he makes that statement I brand 
him as aliar. [ Cries of “‘ Order! € 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
understood when the hon. Member rose 
that it was to a point of Order. He 
cannot interrupt the debate by entering 
into any personal explanation now. The 
remarks he is making may be the sub- 
ject for a speech in reply, but they are 
not to a point of Order. 

Cotone, SAUNDERSON again rose 
and was received with loud cries from the 
Home Rule Benches of ‘‘ Withdraw !” 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman said, 
I do not know what I am to withdraw. 

Mr. SEXTON: Mr. Speaker, I feel, 
sir, the great difficulty of the position in 
which you are placed, and personally I 
am thankful for your intervention; but 
I must ask you to direct the hon. and 
gallant Member to withdraw the state- 
ment he has made. 

Coroner SAUNDERSON: What 
statement? 

Mr. SEXTON: The statement that I 
was present when a gentleman was 
elected President of a murder associa- 
tion. 

Cotone, SAUNDERSON again rose 
amid cries of ‘ Withdraw!” and 
‘“‘Name!” He said: What I stated 
was that the hon. Member for West 
Belfast was present when Mr. Patrick 
Egan was elected President of the Clan- 
na-Gael Association, and that that is 
an association which advocates murder. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then I must repeat 
my expression that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman is again aliar. [Much in- 
terruption and disorder, and cries from the 
Home Rule Benches of ‘‘ Withdraw, you 
coward !’”} 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
trust the hon. and gallant Member will 
withdraw; that some respect will be 
shown to the House of Commons, and 
that these disgraceful proceedings will 
immediately close. I must call on the 
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hon. and gallant Gentleman to withdraw 
the expression he made use of, that the 
hon. Member for West Belfast was pre- 
sent when a President was elected of a 
murder society. That is the expression 
which I understand the hon. member for 
West Belfast to complain of, and I do 
hope that the hon.and gallant Gentleman 
will at once withdraw it. 

OCorover SAUNDERSON: What 
must I withdraw ? 

Mr. SEXTON: The charge of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman was, Sir, 
that a President of a murder society was 
elected and that I was present. I say 
that he is an infernal liar. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Member must withdraw that ex- 
pression. 

Cotonset SAUNDERSON: I stated 
yer a certain person was elected Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must again call 
upon the hon. and gallant Member to 
withdraw the expression. 

CovovEL SAUNDERSON : Certainly, 
Sir. In obedience to your ruling, I 
withdraw any expression you think I 
ought not to have used. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : I rise 
to Order, Sir. The hon. Member for 
West Belfast has not withdrawn the 
expression he used. 

Mr. SEXTON remained seated. 

Mr. SPEAKER said: I am sure the 
hon. Member will regret the express‘on 
and withdraw it, now that the provoca- 
tive expression has been withdrawn. I 
trust that he will withdraw and allow the 
matter to end. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then I withdraw it, 
Sir, at your request. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) : 
I rise, Sir, to a point of Order. I wish 
to ask whether it is competent to say of 
any association that it is a murderous 
association, and to imply in so doing 
that an hon. Member of this House is 
either directly or indirectly connected 
with such an association? Is it right to 
say of any foreign association that it is 
a murderous association? May I ven- 
ture to add that in connection with this 
statement I have been singled out by a 
Catholic newspaper in New York as a 
worthy object for assassination. 


An hon. Memser: You would not be 
worth shooting. 


Mr. Speaker 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
question raised by the hon. Member is 
nota pointof Order. An assertion that 
a foreign society is a murderous society 
is not a question of Order which arises 
now. 

Coroye, SAUNDERSON, resuming: 
I come now to another point—to another 
link in the chain by which I desire to 
connect particular individuals who stand 
branded with the crime of murder—to a 
circumstance which occurred in Amezica 
in reference to Mr. Patrick Egan. Iam 
very loath to make these statements ; but 
I think it is absolutely imperative that 
the eyes of this House and of this coun- 
try should be opened to these things; 
and whatever it may cost me, as long 
as I have breath, I shall brand this 
League as it deserves. Mr. Patrick 
Egan assisted at a supper in America; 
this supper was held to celebrate a day 
which is now observed in that part of 
the world—the 6th of May—oa which 
day the fiendish murders were committed 
in Phonix Park. Although some hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen may have for- 
gotten those murders, the blood of the 
victims still cries for vengeance. Al- 
though the perpetrators of the murders 
are now in their greves, yet those who 
hounded them on have still to receive 
justice, and I believe they ultimately 
will receive it. This Patrick Egan sat 
down at a supper with John Walsh, A. 
E. Ford, W. E. Ford, B. Roe, and T. 
Macarty. I have taken this statement 
from The Irish World of May the 24th, 
1884. The object of the supper party 
was to present a purse to the woman 
who was supposed to have supplied the 
knives by which the Phenix Park mur- 
ders were committed. I woader that 
hon. Members who weat to America 
after that did not wash their hands of 
Patrick Egan. A supper to ce'ebrate 
such a deed as this should have been 
sufficient to brand with eternal in- 
famy all who k of it? But 
what do I find? Afterwards, in 1886— 
last year—it was decided to present 
this Mr. Patrick Egan with a service of 
plate. The man who had thus cele- 
brated the Phonix Park murders was 


presented with a service of plate. Who 
were those who subscribed to it? The 
Irish World gave the names of those 
who subscribed to this service of plate 
as Charles Stewart Parnell, Justin 
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M‘Carthy, Thomas Sexton, Edward 
Dawson, John Dillon, Dwyer Gray, and 
William O’Brien. The subscribers pre- 
sented Mr. Egan with this service of 
plate as a tribute to his many virtues. 
Surely I am entitled to say that those 
who presented this tribute to the man 
whocelebrated the Phoonix Park murders 
could not belp associating themselves, 
more or less, with his misdeeds. Ail 
this ought to have been perfectly known 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, for it was 
recorded in full in their own paper in 
America. 

Mr. SEXTON: I never heard of the 
supper until this moment ; never. 

Coronet, SAUNDERSON: I come 
now to the end of the chain. Mr. Davitt, 
the other day, just before he left 
America, made a speech in which he 
alluded to the Bill which the Govern- 
ment have pow produced. He does not 
approve of the Bill; and he informs us 
candidly, fairly, and openly, as the hon. 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) 
has done, what he intends to do when 
it is passed. And this is what he 
said— 

“‘If coercion be attempted, thousands of men 
will be called upon and compelled by their man- 
hood, their consciences, and their pledges to the 
sacred cause of Irish liberty, to sacrifice their 
lives, if necessary, to show the world, by one 
supreme act of desperation, that, mighty as Eng- 
giand’s power may be, there are means by which 
justice can be vindicated and cherished rights 
asserted even against a culprit so great as the 
Government of the British Empire.” 


There was cheering at this point of his 
speech which lasted fully four minutes, 
and United Ireland says that “ the scene 
beggared description.” The last time I 
saw Mr. Davitt was at a meeting at 
Hyde Park. I formed part of the 
audience addressed by the hon. Member 
for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon), with whose 
speech I do rot find any fault; but I 
want to point out that Mr. Davitt, who 
made this savage speech in America, has 
come over here and is now one of the 
principal supporters of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). I do not know 
what Englishmen think of that; but I 
believe the constituencies will have their 
eyes opened by it, and by scenes which 
have sometimes occurred in this House. 
I arraign the National League, as far as 
my weak voice is able, before the Bar of 
this House, and before public opinion in 
England, as a criminal organization 
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which has been founded on bloodshed 
and murder, as I have shown, and which 
derives the main part of its supplies from 
the notoriously avowed enemies of the 
British Empire—and I shall prove every 
word I have said. I am perfectly well 
aware that this has been denied. The 
hon. Member for the Harbour Division 
of Dublin (Mr. T. Harrington) the other 
night stated that since the establishment 
of the National League it had not got, 
and had not used, £4,000 of American 
money. Now, Sir, there never was made 
in the history of this House a more ut- 
terly fallacious statement than that. I 
deliberately assert this because the bon. 
Member is Secretary to the National 
League, and in the month of January 
this year he attended a meeting of the 
League in Dublin in that capacity, and 
I find it recorded in that excellent news- 
paper United Ireland that—‘ On the mo- 
tion of Mr. T. Harrington, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor was unanimously voted to the 
chair; that the secretary read a report 
to the effect that on the previous night, 
at a meeting of the committee, Mr. 
Healy in the chair, and the minutes 
having been read, the treasurer reported 
that the receipts since last meeting from 
Irish sources were £333 17s. 1d., and 
from the Irish National League in Ame- 
rica £5,000.” I regret that the hon. 
Member for the Harbour Division of 
Dublin is not in the House, because I 
cannot conceive how this discrepancy 


arises. 

Mr. SEXTON: You are misrepre- 
senting his statement. That is the ex- 
planation—[ Cries of ‘‘ Order !’’} 

Coroner SAUNDERSON: I have 
read the report in Zhe Times, and the 
report of the proceedings in United Ire- 
land; and in ove case the hon. Member 
states that the National League had not 
got, and had not used, £4,000 of Ameri- 
can money; and in the other case the 
report is that at the meeting at Dublin 
the treasurer stated that £5,000 of 
American morey had been received in 
the previous fortnight. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): There were two funds, 
one for political purposes and the other 
on account of evictions. Most of the 
money received was for the latter, and 
my brother was referring to the League. 
I am sure the hon. and gallant Member 
would not wilfully misrepresent the 
statement. 


[Sixth Night.] 
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possible for me to say how this money is 
spent. I only judge from the news- 
papers, and from the newspapers of the 
National League especially. When I 
see it stated that they have not received 
£4,000 from America—| An hon. Mem- 
BER: It was never stated.] The report 
in The Times is that, ‘Mr. Harrington 
stated that the National League had not 
got or used £4,000 of this money.” 

Mr. E. HARRINGTON: The words 
‘for this purpose” are left out. He 
was referring to the Parliamentary pur- 
poses under discussion at the time. 

Coronet SAUNDERSON: It is per- 
fectly indifferent to me how the money is 
allocated. These statements are made, 
and upon them I form my opinion. I 
find, at a meeting held at New York on 
the 7th of December, 1886, a motion 
was brought forward to give a banquet 
to Mr. Davitt; and a Mr. Jeremiah 
Murphy delivered himself thus— 

“ The men who live on banquets are the Irish 
Members of Parliament, who are squandering 
on themselves the hard-earned money which we 
collect and send to them.” 

I do not say this is true, but it is stated 
of them. What I am anxious to im- 
press on the House and the country is, 
that the greater portion of the money 
which enables hon. Members who sit 
below the Gangway opposite to become 
and to remain Members of this House 
comes from the avowed foes of the 
British Empire in America—foes who 
hate England with a worse and more 
deadly hatred than ever the Russians 
did; and that in order to place them in 
the position which they occupy the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian has adopted a foreign policy. 
Hon. Members opposite will find it a diffi- 
cult thing to cut themselves clear of 
Patrick Ford, who is identified with mur- 
der and assassination, and who—I defy 
them to contradict it—collects money for 
them. The hon. Member for Longford 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) and the hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Parnell) have,in this House, 
tried to disclaim all connection with 
Ford. They were at once answered by 
Mr. Davitt, who immediately afterwards 
wrote a letter to Zhe Freeman’s Journal, 
in which he said that the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for Longford 
might lead to the forming of erroneous 
opinions in Ireland as to the part which 
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The Irish World had played in the move- 
ment of the last seven years. It is not 
correct to say that for years and years The 
Trish World has never ceased to attack us, 
because it has been our most persistent 
enemy. Davitt went on to say that Ford, 
abandoning the dynamite policy, had 
largely assisted the League, and that he 
believed that three-fourths of the enor- 
mous sum received by the Land League 
from America was subscribed through 
the appeals made by Patrick Ford in his 
paper; and through the instrumentality 
of hundreds of auxiliary branches of the 
League which were organized by The 
Irish World. But has Ford, who sends 
over thousands of pounds to the League, 
given updynamite? Notatall. Since 
the letter of Davitt, and since the speech 
delivered in this House by the hon. and 
learned Member for Longford, Patrick 
Ford has written an article on dynamite, 
in which he says that dynamite was 
never intended to be employed in a war 
for anarchical purposes, but that this was 
a war between two nations, one of which 
had plundered and ruined the other for 
centuries, and the other was waging a 
war of extermination. This is the man 
who sends over money to destroy the 
Empire, if possible, by murder, by out- 
rage and dynamite. To my mind, the 
most serious part of the question is this 
—We, the Irish Loyalists, have gone 
through dangers for England in diffi- 
cult times. We confronted her foes in 
1641. Weconfronted them in 1689 and 
in 1798, and, although they were critical 
times, we had not British statesmen 
against us then. Sir, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian has 
many foes in this country ; but I do not 
believe his worst enemies could have 
wished a more bitter ending of his great 
career than that he should be dragged 
at the wheels of the blood-stained chariot 
of the National League while consenting 
to sacrifice the best interests of his 
country, which it was his bounden duty 
to uphold, to maintain, and never to 
betray. I do not believe that the coun- 
try will ratify the policy which the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes as an alterna- 
tive to that of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and I have no doubt whatever 
that, when the country is appealed to, 
the answer to our appeal will be the 
same as it was at the last Election— 
that Ireland shall never be handed over 
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to the blood-stained authority of the 
National League, but ever remain an 
integral portion of the British Empire. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Sexton.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 
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MOTIONS. 
— 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(HIGHWAYS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board, under “ The Highways and Locomotives 
(Amendment) Act, 1878,” relating to the North 
Riding of the County of York, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 224.] 


TRUSTS (SCOTLAND) AcT (1867) AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Solicitor General for Scot- 
land, Bill to amend ‘‘ The Trusts (Scotland) 
Act, 1867,”’ ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Solicitor General for Scotland and The Lord 
Advocate. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 225.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before One o'clock, till 
Monday next. 
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Monday, 18th April, 1887. 





MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Bitis—First Reading— 
Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) * (63); 
Hyde Park Corner (New Streets) * (64). 

Second Reading—Isle of Man (Customs) * (56). 

Committee— Report—Army (Annual) ® (55). 

Third Reading —Sheriffs (Consolidation) * (50), 
and passed. 

ProvisionaL Ornper Biti — First Reading — 
Metropolitan Police * (65). 


LAW AND POLICE—THE LATE DOG 
REGULATIONS, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in rising 
to ask the Government, Why the Com- 
missioner of Police has withdrawn the 
order which was in force last year, re- 
quiring dogs in the streets of the Metro- 
polis to be either led or muzzled; and 
whether it is considered that there is 
less danger of hydrophobia now than 
when the order was in force; and, if so, 
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Police, 
why ? said, That, according to the opinion 
of an eminent veterinary authority, hy- 
drophobia would be exterminated if all 
dogs were kept for a sufficiently long 
time under proper control. In connec- 
tion with the subject, he saw that a recent 
Metropolitan Police Return shewed that 
1,245 stray dogs were taken to the 
Dogs’ Home in the month of March, 
and that two dogs were destroyed which 
were undoubtedly suffering from rabies. 
The importance of the Regulations which 
had been relaxed was shown by the fact 
that last month there were no less than 
65 persons bitten by dogs in London. 
The noble Earl concluded by asking the 
Question of which he had given notice. 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or raz 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox), in 
reply, said, he did not in the least under- 
rate the disease to which the noble 
Earl had referred, as it was one of the 
greatest scourges which could afflict 
human beings or animals; but the 
course taken in this matter was this— 
The Metropolitan powers—which were 
still retained by the police with regard 
to ferocious and dangerous dogs, with a 
view to the extinction of rabies—had 
been transferred to the Privy Council, 
which had control over the question of 
contagious diseases in animals. Under 
that body, the Local Authorities through- 
out the whole of the country had been 
communicated with, and requested to 
make inquiries as to this disease, and 
were authorized to make stringent rules, 
if the police considered them necessary, 
for dealing with it; and in a great 
number of districts in the country very 
stringent rules had been laid down. He 
was asked if the Government had reason 
to think that the danger of hydrophobia 
was less now. They had very good 
reason for believing it to be so, as the 
Returns this year shewed that there 
had only been two cases of rabies—one 
on January 29, and the other on Feb- 
ruary 5. This was a very different state 
of things to that which was existing last 
year. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
was now the Local Authority, and it 
had full power to make such regulations 
as might be required to restrict the free- 
dom of dogs in the streets, with a view 
to lessening the danger to which the 
noble Earl referred. 

Tue Bart or MILLTOWN said, that 
the Commissioner of Police still retained 
the power, under Statute, to order that 
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dogs should be muzzled in the Metro- 
politan area. If there should be one 
single case of death from hydrophobia 
in London, now that the order to which 
his Question referred had been with- 
drawn, a very serious responsibility in- 
deed would restupon the Commissioners 
of Police. 


House adiourned at Five o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 18th April, 1887. 


MINUTES.] — New Warrr Issvep — For 
Taunton, v. The honble. Samuel Charles 
Allsopp, now Baron Hindlip, called up to 
the House of Peers. 

Punuc Buts—Ordered—First Reading - Duke 
of Connaught’s Leava* [228]; Habitual 
Drunkards Act (1879) Amendment * [229). 

First Reading—Incumbents of Benefices Loans 
Extension Act (1886) Amendment * [250]. 

Second Reading — Criminal Law Amendment 
({relard) [217] [Seventh Nignt]; Justices’ 
Jurisdiction [201]. 

Select Committee—Metropolis Management Acts 
Amendment (No. 2) *[166] ; Colonel Hughes 
and Mr. Octavius Morgan nominated Mem- 
bers. 

ProvisiovaL Orper Brits — Ordered — First 
Reading—Local Government (Poor Law) * 
[226]; Local Government (Poor Law) (No. 
2) * [227]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—7 —— 


ADMIRALTY — THE MEDITERRANEAN 
SQUADRON—ETIQUETTE OF 
SALUTING. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Under 
what authority, and for what purpose, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, a few days ago, took the main 
portion of the Mediterranean Squadron 
to Cannes; whether it is correct that he 
omitted to salute the French Squadron 
on its arrival, and the reason for this 
alleged want of naval courtesy; if itis the 
fact that about 2,000 men were allowed 
to land, whereby many of them were 
injured through collision with some of 
the residents; and, if he will have the 
Mediterranean and Channel Squadrons 
brought together, either at Gibraltar or 
some other place, for the purpose of 
manoeuvring both Fleets in tactics such 
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as would devolve upon them in a time 
of war? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Geoxaz 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): A por- 
tion of the Mediterranean Squadron was 
ordered to Cannes, under the authority 
of the Board of Admiralty, in conse- 
quence of the Queen’s visit to that 
place. By the instructions contained in 
the Queen’s Regulations, turret-ships, 
and those that carry less than 10 broad- 
side guns, are relieved from the neces- 
sity of saluting, unless they have been 
specially supplied with light guns for 
the purpose. The ships at Cannes had 
Jess guns than the number specified, 
The Admiral commanding the French 
Squadron, and the Local Authorities of 
the town of Cannes, are quite satisfied 
that no discourtesy was intended by the 
non-return of the salute. It is right to 
add that the Alexandra, the flag-ship of 
the Duke of Edinburgh, being under 
repair, the Duke had to transfer his 
flag to another ship, unprovided with 
saluting guns. It was in consequence 
of the lack of these guns, and not from 
any want of respect to the French flag, 
that the salute was not returned. As 
to the Question with respect to 2,000 
men being allowed to land, it is quite 
clear that, as the total complement of 
the Squadron is under 1,700 men, and 
as only a very small proportion of them 
could be allowed on shore at the same 
time, the sources from which the hon. 
Gentleman has derived his informacion 
are not very reliable. Under the pre- 
sent system, all Naval Squadrons abroad 
are constantly engaged in tactics such 
as would devolve upon them in time of 
war. 


ISLANDS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC— 
RECENT DPISTURBANCES IN TONGA. 


Mr. ATKINSON (Boston) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he has received any 
further information from Tonga ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES) (Sir Henry Houranp) 
(Hampstead) (who replied) said: On 
Friday last I received the following 
telegram from Sir Charles Mitchell :— 

“ Arrived at Tonga, March 27. King afforded 
every facility for inquiry being made. Will 
probably last for three weeks. All quiet. Bri- 
tish interests, so far as can be learnt, were not 
affected by recent events.” 


Further despatches have been received 
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since my answer to a Question on this 
subject on March 1; but they do not 
add materially to our information, and 
they are all of earlier date than the de- 
parture of Sir Charles Mitchell for 


Tonga. 


EVICTIONS (LRELAND)—CONSTABLE 
GOLDEN—REFUSAL TO ACT. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 8.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether Con- 
stable Golden, at a recent eviction ai 
Coolatore, County Westmeath, when di- 
rected by District Inspector Mullener to 
break a window, for the purpose of en- 
abling the evicting party to enter the 
house, replied— 

“That he had a great objection to do it, or 
to act as a bailiff, while three bailiffs were look- 
ing on.” 

His officer then said— 

“T shall only have to order you to do so.” 
Golden replied— 

‘“‘Tf I2o so it will be illegal. I have been on 
eviction duty for the last 12 years, and have 
never been asked to do anything of the sort, 
nor will I do it now ;”’ 
whether Constable Golden had to go 
before his officer, on his return to 
Moaie, to answer for his refusal to act 
as a bailiff’s assistant; whether Con- 
stable Golden has tendered his resigna- 
tion, or has he been compelled to do so ; 
and, whether it is part of a policeman’s 
duty in Ireland to act as a bailiff at an 
eviction ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Kive- Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) 
(who replied) said: The constable did 
not use the words attributed to him in 
this Question when selected as one of 
the men to force an entrance by climb- 
ing; he said he would rather not ; but, 
on being ordered, he at once proceeded. 
He had not to go before his officer in 
connection with this. He has recently 
voluntarily tendered his resignation ; 
but not through any disagreement with 
the Authorities. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May I 
ask the right hon. and ga)lant Member, 
whether the Government hold that it is 
the duty of a constable to break windows 
at an eviction ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN: I should 
say that the Government hold it is the 
duty of the police to obey the orders of 
an officer. 
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Mr. D. SULLIVAN: I wish to point 
out that the right hon. and ga!’ant Mem- 


ber has not answered thethird paragraph 
of the Question. 


[No reply. ] 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—MARQUESS OF 
LANSDOWNE’S ESTATES, QUEEN'S 
COUNTY. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he 
can state the number of persons who 
have been evicted on the estates of the 
Marquess of Lansdowne in Queen’s 
County since Ist March, 1887; and, 
the total extra cost of the Constabulary 
employed in connection with such evic- 
tions? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Kixe-Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) 
(who replied) said: I am informed that 
there were two tenants evicted, which 
also necessitated the eviction of 16 sub- 
tenants with their families, or in all 100 
persons. The extra cost of the Con- 
stabulary employed was £413. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND)—PAYMENT O* RESOLTS FEES. 


Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, What is the cause of 
the delay in forwarding the results fees 
to those National School Teachers in Ire- 
land whose schools were examined in 
January last; and, whetber the fees have 
always been paid within the month which 
follows the month in which the exami- 
nation is held ? 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Kine-Harman) (Keni, Isle of Thanet) 
(who replied) said: I am informed that 
there are five cases ouly remaining un- 
paid, and that this is due to irregulari- 
ties in the Returns requiring investiga- 
tion. The rule for the payment of these 
fees is as indicated; but when the Re- 
turns are irregular a delay necessarily 
arises. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. T.N. 
CULLEN, DiVISIONAL MAGISTRATE 
OF BELFAST. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Mona- 
ghan, N.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
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ther he is aware that the following docu- 
ment was published in the neighbour- 
hood of Castleblayney :— 

“A reward of £10 is offered by the Rev. 
Mathew Macaulay, M‘Kelvey’s Grove, for such 
information as shall lead to the conviction of 
the party or parties who entered and desecrated 
M‘Kelvey’s Grove Meeting House on the night 
of the 10th of July last. Also, a reward of £5 
is offered for such information as shall lead to 
the conviction of the leaders of an Orange 
Drumming Party, who, on the evening of the 
Ist of July last, waylaid and assaulted the Rev. 
Mathew Macaulay and his wife on the Queen’s 
highway.” 

“ The information to be given to the Head 
Constable of Police, Castleblayney ;”’ 


and, whether Mr. T. N. Cullen, Divi- 
sional Magistrate of Belfast, refused to 
allow the above placard to be posted on 
the notice boards of any of the police 
barracks in Castleblayney or its neigh- 
bourhood ; and, if so, upon what grounds 
did he so refuse ? 

Tuz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Kine-Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) 
(who replied) said: Yes, Sir; the notice 
in question was, I understand, published 
at Castleblayney, which was not posted 
on the barrack notice boards, the Divi- 
sional Magistrate having been informed 
by the local police that doing so would 
excite the people of the district. In this 
view both the County and District In- 
spectors concurred. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Is it usual for 
the police to refuse to post notices 
for the detection of crime, because 
it may be alleged that it would excite 
bad feeling in the locality ? 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: The 
posting of the notices on the boards out- 
side the police barracks is a matter en- 
tirely in the discretion of the Divisional 
Magistrate. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Will instructions 
now be given to post the notices ? 


[No reply. ] 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT)—GOOD AND RELIABLE 
WEAPONS. 

Generat GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether the arms of the 
various branches of the Military Service 
are satisfactory; and, if not, whether 
any, and what, steps have been taken 
to insure that Soldiers, Militiamen, and 


Ur. P. O'Brien 
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Volunteers should have good and reli- 
able weapons ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked, 
Whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
any Official information as to certain ex- 
periments made on Easter Monday on 
the sword-bayonets of the City of Lon- 
don Artillery Volunteers; whether it 
was the fact that on being tested against 
a dummy consisting of a bundle of 
cotton waste the weapons bent up into 
the shape of bill-hooks, and remained 
in that position until bent back by the 
pressure of the foot; and, whether it 
was the fact, as stated by the Military 
Correspondent of Zhe Times from Dover, 
that out of 50 intrenching tools, 32 were 
broken in three days ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannorz) (Lincolushire, Horncastle): 
I should not be acting fairly if. after a 
few weeks’ experience of the War Office, 
I gave a positive assurance in the terms 
asked for by my hon. and gallant 
Friend. He is aware, from what I have 
already stated, that steps are being 
taken to provide our Army with a 
better rifle than the Martini-Henry, 
though that is in itself a very efficient 
weapon. ‘The Irish Militia are still 
armed with Snider rifles, which will be 
exchanged as soon as the store will per- 
mit. The swords for the Cavalry have 
all passed the test laid down in 1885 
by Sir D. C. Drury-Lowe’s Committee. 
The present Director of Artillery and 
Stores, who is one of the most able and 
efficient of our public servants, has taken 
thoroughly in hand the re-testing of all 
bayonets supplied to the troops. All 
those in the hands of the Regular Infan- 
try have been re-tested. Those held by 
the Artillery are now being re-tested. 
The re-testing of the Militia bayonets is 
about to be commenced; those of the 
Volunteers will be exchanged as soon as 
sufficient bayonets for the purpose are 
released from the Regular Forces. 
Orders have also been given for 
exchanging the swords which the 
Yeomanry now have for weapons which 
have been re-tested. In answer to the 
other Question, I have to say that, as 
regards the bayonets supplied to the 
City of London Artillery Volunteers, we 
have called for a Report ; but it has not 
yet been received. As to the other 
matters described by Zhe Zimes Corre- 
spondent, the statements in the articles 
are somewhat indefinite and a little 
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difficult to trace; but on that subject 
also a Report has been calledfor. Iam 
much obliged to the hon. Member for 
putting the Question, and I shall put 
the Reports in his hands in order that 
he may see what they are. 


POST OFFICE—SERVICE TO CHINA 
AND JAPAN BY CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY. 


Captain COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.,) asked the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, Whether the detailed proposals for 
the service to China and Japan offered 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany were laid before the Chamber of 
Commerce of Hong Kong; and, if so, 
by whom, and on what date; and, whe- 
ther such proposals were also laid before 
the Chambers of Commerce of Lendon 
and Manchester; and, if so, by whom, 
and on what date? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rakes) (Cambridge University): The 
whole of the tenders and the corre- 
spondence relating to them were sent 
from the Colonial Office to the Governor 
of Hong Kong, and by him submitted 
to the Chamber of Commerce for con- 
sideration. The Chamber reported their 
opinion to the Colonial Government on 
the 24th of June, 1886, to the effect that 
the proposed Canadian route would be 
practically useless. On the second point 
my answer is in the negative. It is not 
customary to lay tenders for Postal 
Services before Chambers of Commerce 
in this country, and it was not done in 
this case. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND)—PAYMENT OF RESULTS FEES 
—ROUNDSTONE. 


Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, What is the cause 
of the delay in paying the results fees 
accruing to the schools of the parish of 
Roundstone, the examination of these 
schools having taken place during the 
first fortnight of February last; and, 
whether it is customary for all results 
fees to be paid within the month follow- 
ing the month in which the examination 
is held ? 

Taz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Kine-Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) 
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(who replied) said: I am informed that 
the results fees have been paid in all the 
schools of the parish of Roundstone. 
The rule for these payments is as stated. 
A delay, however, sometimes arises, as 
explained in my reply to the Question 
just put by the hon. Member for North 
estmeath (Mr. Tuite). 


LABOURERS’ (IRELAND) ACT— 
DUNDALK UNION. 


Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is true that the local 
inquiry into schemes for the erection of 
labourers’ cottages in Dundalk Union, 
asked for in August of last year, was 
not held by the Local Government Board 
until January of the present year; that 
the Report of the Inspector who held 
this inquiry was sent to the Local Go- 
vernment Board some time in February 
last; that acopy of said Report was sent 
to the Dundalk Board of Guardians on 
16th February; that the Provisional 
Order for proceeding with the erection 
of the cottages has not yet been issued 
by the Local Government Board; and, 
if so, how is this extraordinary delay 
accounted for; when will the required 
order be issued; and, if he is aware that, 
in the meantime, the poor labourers are 
forced to live in insanitary houses, many 
of which are not weather-proof, and so 
limited in accommodation that in some 
cases from seven to 10 persons of both 
sexes and all ages are forced to sleep in 
the same apartment ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Krne-Harmayn) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) 
(who replied) said: Any delay which 
may have occurred in the proceedings 
was on the part of the Local Authority. 
The Local Government Board have, how- 
ever, now issued the necessary Order. 
I understand that some of the existing 
houses are in a very defective and over- 
crowded condition. 


GENERAL PRISONS BOARD FOR IRE- 
LAND—SALE OF CONVICT FARM, 
LUSK, CO. DUBLIN. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the convict 
farm at Lusk, County Dublin, has been 
advertised to be sold by the General 
Prisons Board for Ireland; and, whe- 
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ther this farm was, about 40 years ago, 
a common, to which the inhabitants of 
Rush and Lask had righis, and was 
appropriated by the Government without 
any adequate notice or compensation to 
those inhabitants; and, if so, whether 
the Government will now take into con- 
sideration the justice and expediency of 
putting up the land in lots to suit small 
purchasers, and confining the bidding 
to the people of Rush and Lusk, thus 
acting on the policy of creating a pea- 
sant proprietary ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
K'nc-Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) 
(who replied) said: The convict farm 
has been advertised for sale. The Go- 
vernment acquired this property by a 
special Act of Parliament (1856) (19 & 
20 Vict. c. 24), provision being made for 
the satisfaction of all recognized claims 
and interests. 

Mr. CLANOY: The right bon. ard 
gallant Gentleman has not answered the 
Question at all. He has not answered 
whether the Government will now take 
into consideration the justice and expe- 
diency of putting up the lands in lots to 
suit small purchasers and confining the 
bidding to the people of Rush and 
Lusk ? 

Cotonet KING-HARMAN said, he 
believed the Government had no such 
intention. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAN))—WESSRS. 


WARREN ST. LEGER WOODS AND 


JAMES HAMILTON WOODS. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Liea- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, in the case 
of the appointment of two brothers as 
Justices of the Peace in Ireland, the 
later appointed is required to give an 
undertaking that he will not perform 
any Magisterial functions at the same 
time, in the same Court, with the earlier 
appointed; whether Warren St. Leger 
Woods, Jusiice of the Peace for the 
County of Dublin, was required to give 
such an undertaking on his appointment 
about five years ago; if so, whether 
Warren St. Leger Woods has, never- 
theless, violated that undertaking by 
habitually sitting with his brother, James 
Hamilton Woods, at the Balbriggan 
Road Sessions; and, if he has done so, 
whether the Government propose to 


Mr. Clancy 
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take any, and what, notice of his con- 
duct ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Kine-Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) 
(who replied) said: The extent of the un- 
dertaking referred to appears to be dis- 
cretionary with the Lord Chancellor for 
the time being. The undertaking given 
by the gentleman named was confined 
to Petty Sessions. He was not required 
to give any wich respect to Road Sessions. 

Mr. CLANCY asked, was he to 
understand that the Lord Chancellor or 
the Lord Lieutenant required such an 
undertaking from some magistrates ard 
noi from others ? 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, that 
was not what he intended to convey. 
The Lord Lieatenaut had nothing to do 
with the matter. It entirely rested with 
the Lord Chancellor to require an under- 
takiag from members of the same family 
or gentlemea living in the same house, 
or landlords and their agents appointed 
as magistrates for the same district, not 
to sit on the same Bench; bat that 
applied only to Petty Sessions, and not 
to Road Sessions. 

Mr. CLANCY asked, was it the 
practice of Lord Chancellors in Ireland 
to get such an undertaking from some 
magistrates and not from others; and 
also, whether this Warren St. Leger 
Woods had also sat at Petty Sessivas 
with his brother ? 

CotoyeL KING-HARMAN said, he 
understood that Mr. Woods had not sat 
at Petty Sessions in coanection with his 
brother. He believed that, as a rule, 
the Lord Chancellor required an under- 
taking that gentlemen such as he had 
mentioned should not sit together at 
Petty Sessions. 

Mr. CLANCY asked. was the right 
hon. and gallant Member aware this 
was an important matter connecied with 
the administration of justice in Ireland 
—that several years ago Lord Naas, 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland, issued 
a Minute that no magistrate should sit 
on the Bench with his brother ? 

CoionEL KING-HARMAN replied, he 
was not aware that any Chief Secretary 
had issued a Minute controlling the 
Lord Chancellor in the matter. 

Mr. CLANCY asked, would the right 
hon. and gallant Member inquire into 
the existence of the Minute? 


[No reply. ] 
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RAILWAYS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
SUBWAY AT TODMORDEN STATION 
— LANCASHIRE AND YORKSAIRE 
RAILWAY. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Whether the attention of the 
Board of Trade has been drawn to the 
absence of subways or bridges at Tod- 
morden Station, the principal junction 
of the East Lancashire section with the 
main line of the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway; whether the Board of 
Trade have, at any time, made any re- 
commendations to the Larcashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company to remove 
this serious source of danger to the mul- 
titude of passengers who are now com- 
pe'led to cross the lines on the level ; 
and, if so, what replies have been made 
by the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
way Company to any such recommenda- 
tions; and, whether it is in the power 
of the Board of Trade to take any steps 
to indvce the Railway Company to pro- 
vide subways or bridges at Todmorden 
Station for the safety of the public ? 

Tne SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The attentioa of the Board of Trade has 
been very recently drawn to the absence 
of subways or bridges at the Todmorden 
Station on the Lancashire ard Yorkshire 
Railway by the Todmorden Local Board, 
who inquired whether it was intended 
to deal with quesiions of this nature by 
the Railway Bill now in the House of 
Lords. The Board of Trade possess no 
power to require the Company to pro- 
vide subways or bridges at Todmorden 
Statioa. But they are informed by the 
Company that they have in contempla- 
tion a general scheme of improvements 
at the station. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)—LOANS 
TO FISHERMEN OF CROFTING PA- 
RISHES. 


Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Suther- 
land) asked the Lord Advocate, Who 
is responsible for the Regulations 
under which loans are made by tbe 
Fishery Board to fishermen in crofting 
parishes in Scotland; whether he is 
aware that, accord'ng to these Re- 
gulations, only three-fourths of the 
sum necessary to purchase or build a 
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boat is advanced; that securities over 
and above the personal security of the 
applicant and a mortgage upoa the boat 
itself are demanded; and, whether he 
has any information to show that these 
Regulations make this provision of the 
Crofters’ Act practically upavailable ; 
and, if so, whether the Governmeat will 
consider the advisability of so amending 
these Regulations as to enable the whole 
price of the boat to be advarced upon 
the personal security of the applicant 
ard a mortgage upon tbe boat itself? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.H.A. 
Macvovatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The Regulations 
referred to were confirmed by the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, with the sanction of 
the Treasury, and the loans are made by 
the Fishery Board upon svch terms as 
to repayment, security, rate, and pay- 
ment of interest, and otherwise as the 
Secretary for Scotland, with the consent 
of the Treasury, shall determine. The 
statements in the second paragraph are 
correct. I am not aware that the Regu- 
lations make the provision of the Crof- 
ters’ Act practically unavailable. The 
advance authorized is a very large 
one; and I cannot hold out any hope 
that the whole price of boats will be ad- 
vanced on the security set forth in the 
Question. 


WAR OFFICE—BREVET MAJORITIES 
TO CAPTAINS OF INFANTRY REGI- 
MENTS. 


Sm HENRY FLETCHER (Sussex, 
Lewes) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, If he would take into consideration 
the case of captains of Infantry Regi- 
ments who have completed 20 years’ 
full-pay service, by giving them Brevet 
Majorities in order to prevent their 
being superseded by officers of the Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
It is impossible to maintain an exact 
equality of promotion in the different 
arms of the Service; and if this brevet 
were conceded it would not prevent the 
supersession of officers of long service by 
captains of less than 20 years’ service in 
other arms. I may add that there do 
not appear ai acs tu be more than 
five captains of Oavalry or Infantry who 
have completed 20 years’ service. 
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CUSTOMS AND EXCISE—FREE GOODS 
TO WORKHOUSES. 


Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther, owing to the poverty of tenant 
farmers in Great Britain and Ireland, 
arising out of high rents, he will see his 
way to recommend that all goods upon 
which duty is chargeable be in future 
given free to all workhouses ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : I cannot hold out any 
hope that effect will be given to the sug- 
gestion. 


THE ENGLISH AND IRISH CONSTABUD- 
LARY—ANNUAL LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE. 


Mr. O’HANLON (Cavan, E.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether Irish police are en- 
titled to one month’s leave in each year; 
and, whether he will recommend that 
the same privilege be accorded to the 
English constables ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
not aware of the amount of leave the 
Irish police receive ; and I have already 
announced I do not intend to meke any 
recommendation to have the leave of 
absence of English constables extended. 

Mr. O’HANLON: Did the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman take the trouble 
to inquire what is the law regulating 
Irish constables and English constables 
in the matter ? 


[No reply. } 


MERCHANT SHIPPING — LOSS OF THE 
“VICTORIA” IN CROSSING THE 
CHANNEL. 

Mr. ISAAOS (Newington, Walworth) 
asked the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, Whether the statement of the 
Captain of the Channel Steamer Victoria, 
which was wrecked upon the rocks near 
Cape d’Ailly, on the North Coast of 
France, on Wednesday last, was attri- 


butable to the non-sounding of the fog 
horn at the Cape is founded on fact, so 
far as the non-sounding of the fog horn 
is concerned ; and, whether any Inter- 
national agreement exists between this 
country and France whereby it is ren- 
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dered obligatory on the part of the 
Maritime Authorities of the two coun- 
tries to warn passing vessels of danger 
during the prevalence of fog at sea ? 

THE SEORETARY (Baron Henry 
Dz Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
An official inquiry has—as I stated in 
the House on Thursday last—been 
ordered by the Board of Trade to be 
held in the Wreck Commissiouer’s Court 
into the circumstances attending this 
unfortunate casualty ; and it would be 
unusual to attempt to anticipate the 
Report of that Inquiry. There will also, 
I should presume, be an inquiry in 
France to ascertain all particulars re- 
specting the starting of the fog signal 
at Cape d’Ailly on the morning of the 
13th instant. I am not aware of any 
formal agreement of the description 
alluded to by the hon. Member; but I 
believe it is admitted by all seafaring 
men that, as a general rule, the Aids to 
Navigation in both France and England 
are maintained in efficiency. 


COLONY OF VICTORIA—SALE OF 
EFFECTS OF A DECEASED PASSENGER. 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to the case of a pas- 
senger who died on board the Melbourne, 
bound for Melbourne, in October, 1886, 
in which the curator of the estates of 
deceased persons for the Colony of Vic- 
toria oa the effects of the deceased 
passenger before communicating with 
his relations; and, whether such action 
of the curator is in accordance with the 
Colonial Law; and, if so, whether he 
will communicate with the officials of 
the Colony as to the desirability of re- 
straining for the future the curator from 
selling the property of passengers dying 
en route, until he has endeavoured to as- 
certain the wishes of their relations on 
the subject ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hottanp) (Hampstead) : I have 
not heard of the case referred to by the 
hon. Member ; but I will cause inquiry 
to be made about the facts and commu- 
nicate with him. I understand that the 
law, shortly stated, is as follows :—The 
money, goods, and effects of any de- 
ceased passenger, to which no claim is 
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made within seven days after the arrival 
of the ship, are handed over to the 
curator. His practice is to hold over all 
jewelry and objects which may appear 
to have any special interest for the next- 
of-kin, and to sell the rest at periodical 
sales held for that purpose. The pro- 
ceeds are dealt with by the curator as 
administrator, and distributed to next- 
of-kin through the office. This law 
seems reasonable; and, as at present 
advised, I am not prepared to make any 
communication as suggested by the hon. 
Member. 


ARMY—INSANITARY STATE OF DOVER 
BARRACKS. 


Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether any further information 
has reached him as to the sanitary con- 
dition of the barracks at Dover, contra- 
dictory of the statement contained in the 
Report of the Principal Medical Officer 
there and the Commanding Officer of the 
Royal Engineers, quoted by him on 8th 
February last, ‘‘ that they had failed to 
discover any insanitary conditions ;” 
whether the death of another young 
officer, Mr. Keegan, and the illness of a 
private soldier, are attributable to ty- 
phoid fever, contracted in the barracks ; 
and, if so, whether he will cause imme- 
diate and searching inquiry to be made 
into all the facts of these cases, which 
follow so closely on the death of Lieu- 
tenant Jarrett, of the Buffs, from the 
same disease; and, if he will state 
whether complaints have reached him as 
to the insanitary condition of other 
barracks. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle): According to a report received 
this morning, careful investigation has 
failed to discover in Fort Burgoyne, 
where these cases of enteric fever un- 
fortunately occurred, any insanitary con- 
ditions which will account for the dis- 
ease; but a further minute inspection 
shall be made, and steps taken to remove 
immediately every possible source of 
disease to which any suspicion can at- 
tach. In answer to the third Question, 
we have received complaints from other 
barracks also; and we shall in every 
case, if the complaint appears to be well- 
founded, remedy it with the least pos- 
sible delay. 





LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—NEWRY 
PETTY SESSIONS—CONVICTION OF 
WILLIAM DURNAN, A PERSON OF 
UNSOUND MIND. 


Mr. JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY 
(Newry) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he was aware of the circum- 
stances under which William Durnan 
was, on the 27th October last, convicted 
at Newry Petty Sessions, and sentenced 
to eight months’ imprisonment, he being 
at the time of unsound mind; and 
whether the said William Durnan has 
been examined by the medical officer of 
the gaol; or, if not, whether he will be 
so examined and properly treated ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Kine- Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) 
(who replied) said: This man was con- 
victed and sentenced as stated; but the 
magistrates do not appear to have had 
any reason to suppose that he was of un- 
sound mind. He was seen in the usual 
course by the medical officer of the 
prison, and passed by him. He has 
recently been removed to an asylum. 


ADMIRALTY—RESIGNATION OF COM. 
MISSIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commanver BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether it is now to be 
understood that anyone accepting a 
Commission in the Navy cannot ever, 
under existing laws as recently inter- 
preted, claim his release as a matter of 
right; and, if so, whether those who 
serve without a definite engagement, 
and without a Commission, are equally 
assumed to have permanently abandoned 
their right of re-entering civil life ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
principle which has always guided the 
Admiralty in considering the request 
from an officer to resign his Commission 
is, that the exigencies of the Public Ser- 
vice must be considered before the 
personal convenience of any individual 
officer. Subject to this one consideration, 
there is no wish on the part of the Ad- 
miralty to retain officers in the Service 
against their will. I do not understand 
the exact meaning of the latter half of 
the Question. With the exception of mid- 
shipmen and naval cadets, and clerks 
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and assistant clerks, who are classed as 
subordinate officers. and of warrant 
officers, all offcers in Her Majesty’s 
Service hold Commissioas. Jn the very 
few instances that have occurred of a 
subordirate officer wishing to withdraw 
from the Service the Admiralty have not 
witbheld their coasent, when it has been 
ascertained that the reasons advanced 
are good, and that the asseni of parents 
or guardians has been obiained. 


EGYPT — SIR HENRY DRUMMOND 
WOLFF’S MISS.ON— NEUTRALI!Z! - 
TICN OF EGYPT AND THE SCE&Z 
CANAL. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunder'ard) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it is correct that Her Majesty's Govern- 
mept have svbmitted proposals to the 
Porte and the European Powers, through 
the agency of Sir Heary Drummoad 
Wolff. for the nevtralization of Egypt 
and the Suez Canal; if so, will ke be 
good enough to inform the House the 
general tenour of the proposals, and what 
prospect there is, if any, of their being 
approved and ratided ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Fercusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
(who replied) said: TheQuestioa of the 
hon. Member is but a repetition of one 
which I answered on the 5th of this 
month, ardI am vnab’e to give him any 
other reply. In tke debate upoa the 
Vote for the expenses of Sir Henry 
Dremmond Wolff’s Mssioa, I reminded 
the Committee of the purposes of his 
Mission, and of the subjects of his in- 
quiries in Egypt, with a view to the 
framing of an u'terior Corvention in 
regard to that country. Her Majesty’s 
Government are as desirous as hon. 
Mewbers thet the Mission should not be 
pro'onged; nothing isneg!ected to bring 
to a coeclusion the important negotia- 
tions in which Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff is engaged; but to hurry them 
unduly, or to make public the precise 
terms, or even the general tenour, of his 
proposals, would not conduce to resulis 
which wou'd be satisfactory to the 
House, or beneficial to the objects which 
we have in view. I may add that I 
hope thai the collection of Sir Heury 
Drumrord Wolff's Reports, which I 
promised to lay upon the Table, will be 
ready for delivery to hon. Members in 
two or three days. 


Lord George Hamilton 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. BRYCE ‘Aberdeen, 8.) asked, 
when the Papers w'th regard to these 
nego. ations would be laid on the T'ab!e ? 

S:r JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
at present the negotiations were going 
on, and it was impossible to say when 
they would come to a conclusion. They 
had been going on in a hopeful manner, 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVATE BILL LEGIS- 
LATION. 

Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) asked the First Lurd of the 
Treasury, Whether the Government 
adhere to their intention of iniroducing 
a Bill to improve avd cheapen the pro- 
cess of Private Bi'l Legislation ; if so, 
whether they will consent to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to which 
that Bill, and a Bill on the sa:re subject 
which stands for Second Readirg on 
20th Apcil, shall be referred; ard, ir 
not, whether they wi'l conseat to the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
consider the best means of carrying out 
the recommendation of the Procedure 
Committee of last Session, to the effect 
that— 

** Arrangements should be made to relieve the 
House from the duties now discharged by 
Private Bill Committees ?’’ 


THe FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Government, I am happy to say, are 
quite agreed with the 4 Gertleman 
in the object be has in view, and ii is 
their intention to introdvce a Bill in the 
House of Lords dealing with the ques- 
tioa. Bvt they do not object to the Bill 
of the hon. Member being read a second 
time on the 20th instant; and if it is 
read a second time they would propose 
that it be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, in order that progress may be 
made with their measure, which they 
regard as of the first value and great 
im portarce. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ALLEGED ASSAULTS ON THREE 
GIRLS AT CULLEN, NEAR MILL- 
STREET. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland a Question of 
which I haze given him private Notice. 
It refers to a matter which was the sub- 
ject of a Question some days ago in the 

ouse. An outrage was reported upon 
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three girls, and it was said that they had 
been beaten with furze upon the legs. 
I wish to ask the Government, Have 
their inquiries given them information 
corresponding to this which I shall 
read? 

«We emphatically state that there is no truth 
in the statement which appeared in The Cork 
Constitution of Monday, April 11, relative a 
supposed outrage which took place on the public 
me at Cullen on April 3. It is false that our 
hats were taken off and kicked about the roads ; 
it is also false that our clothes were taken up 
and we were beaten with furze on the legs, or 
that we called for help, and when returning 
home by the same route that we were not in the 
least molested.” 

Signed, 
Hownorra Hickey. 
Atnr1a O’SuLLIvVAN. 
Exty Hickey. 
Witness, 
Joun Rrorpan. 
P. O'Sutttvan.” 


Tuz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Kine- Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) 
(who replied) said: ‘The Question of 
the hon. Gentleman was put into my 
hands only a few minutes ago, as I came 
into the House. I have not seen the 
statement signed by the three girls; but 
Iam extremely glad to hear that they 
have made so satisfactory a statement. 
As far as I have been able to ascertain 
officially, the report of the alleged out- 
rage was certainly greatly exaggerated ; 
and if any assault was committed on the 
girls it was by no means so aggravated 
as reported. 


SIR BERNHARD SAMUELSON AND THE 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

Sm BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
(Oxfordshire, Banbury): Sir, I rise to 
put a Question to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
of which I have given him private Notice. 
It relates to his speech at Edinburgh, a 
speech in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman makes a reference to my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Barnard 
Castle Division of Durham (Sir Joseph 
Pease) and myself. The statement to 
which 1 refer was, in substance, that my 
hon. Friend and myself had been “ put 
up” to move the Amendment to the 
Second Reading of the Overcion Bill. 
The words, if correctly reported, are 
given in Zhe Observer of yesterday as 
follows :— 


VOL. COCXIII. [rumen sertzs. } 





**It is true that two very respectable co- 
partners were brought up to the scratch to move 
and second the Amendment on the present 
Coercion Bill.’ 


And then the right hun. Gentleman goes 
on to say— 


* But, as a rule, the steadier Gladstonians 
sit in a kind of silent resignation while the 
battle is being fought by their wilder friends.” 


The Question I wish to ask my right 
hon. Friend is this—What is his autho- 
rity for making that statement? I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to say that it is 
entirely unfounded ; that my action in 
regard to this Bill and my Amendment 
to the Second Reading were entirely 
spontaneous ; and that, with regard to 
my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Barnard Castle Division of Durham, he 
communicated with me immediately on 
heaving of the Notice which I had given, 
asking whether it would be quite agree- 
able to me that he should second the 
Amendment. I say nothing of the 
animus of the statement — [Cries of 
“Order!” }—and I content myself with 
asking the Question. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I did not, Sir, use 
the words ‘‘put up;” but, I think, I 
did use the words “ brought up to the 
scratch.’’ The report is accurate, except 
so far as that I did not say ‘‘co- 
partners,’’ which is a misprint for “hon. 
Baronets.”’ So far, I am obliged to the 
hon. Baronet for giving me an oppor- 
tunity of correcting a rather absurd 
mistake. Perhaps I should have said 
‘came up to the scratch,” instead of 
“brought up to the scratch.” I feel 
confident that, when he thinks of it, the 
hon. Baronet will not object to that 
phrase. But, if he does, I have now to 
express my frank regret to the hon. 
Baronet for having said anything in the 
slightest degree painful either to the 
hon. Baronet, or to the other hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Barnard 
Castle Division of Durham. 

Sir BERNHARD SAMUELSON: I 
would suggest to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he should refer to those who 
are best able to speak on the subject 
whether what he is reported to have said 
is correct. I should rather like him to 
inquire of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, or the hon. 
Member for Nottingham. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: I thought I had 
withdrawn the words in the frankest 
manner. It would be perfectly unneces- 
sary for me to make any inquiry as to 
the declaration of the hon. Baronet. I 
am sorry if my answer has given the 
hon. Baronet any additional ground for 
complaint. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
THE RECENT RESIGNATIONS. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I desire 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he can 
give the House any information on a 
matter of very great public interest in 
Ireland. It is, Whether there is any 
truth in the statoment which was pub- 
lished yesterday, that seven members of 
the Constabulary Force in the South of 
Ireland resigned their position, and in 
doing so placed their names to a paper, 
stating that the proposed Coercion Act 
of the Government would render the 
position of the Irish Constabulary in- 
tolerable, and that they must decline to 
be the instruments of carrying out any 
further evictions which they know to be 
unjust ? 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 
Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I believe, 
but [am not quite sure, that the num- 
ber is as stated. I believe it is true that 
certain members of the Constabulary 
Force have resigned. I believe they 
object to their position; but whether 
they have made any comments on the 
proposals of the Government I am not 
aware. I will inquire if the hon. Mem- 
ber desires. 


PARLIAMENT—THE NEW RULES OF 
PROCEDURE, 1882—RULE 9 (ORDER 
IN DEBATE)—SUSPENSION OF A 
MEMBER. 

Mr, SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
now to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury a Question 
arising out of a suggestion which eman- 
ated from the Chair on Friday night, 
apparently with the general concurrence 
of the House, and as to which I gave a 
Notice of Motion. I understand that 
certain communications ensued, and I 
desire now to ask, Whether the Govern- 
ment assent to a Motion to rescind the 
Order suspending the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy)? | Cries of “No!” ] 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sarrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) : I do not think, Sir, that 
any duty can be more disagreeable than 
that which falls to the Leader of the 
House when he has to move that an 
hon. Member of the House be sus- 
pended from the service of the House. 
I discharged that duty on Friday even- 
ing with the greatest possible regret ; 
but the occasion seemed to require it, 
and with great regret it fell to me to 
submit that Motion to the House. The 
occasion was one, Sir, which, in your 
judgmen', required that you should 
name the hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford, who had trars. 
gressed the Rules of the House in 
regard to the decencies of debate. It 
would be utterly out of the question, I 
apprehend, Sir, when no apology of any 
kind has been made for the transgres- 
sion of the order and decency of debate, 
that any Motion of the kind suggested 
by the hon. Member would be enter- 
tained. I should not be in Order myself 
in making such a Motion, which could 
not be entertained, I apprehend, with- 
out the general concurrence of the 
House. Therefore, Sir--and I again 
express my deep regret at the circum- 
stance which oceurred—I regret to say 
it is not in my power to support any 
Motion of the kind suggested. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask you, Sir, 
whether the Leader of the House has 
correctly stated the law of the House, 
and whether it is competent for me to 
make a Motion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) on Friday night intimated that 
he would put a Notice ou. the Paper. 
No Notice has appeared on the Paper, 
and if Notice had been handed in at the 
Table it would have taken its place 
among the ordinary Notices of Motion, 
and would not have had precedence as 
a Question of Privilege, because it 
affected a Member of the House. It is 
not, therefore, competent for the hon. 
Gentleman to make any Motion for the 
rescinding of the vote of the House. 
No regular Notice has been given, and 
I repeat that if any Notice had been 
given the Notice would have come on in 
its regular course when the other Notices 
of Motion were called. 

Mr. SEXTON: Perhaps you will 
allow me, Sir, to explain how it happens 
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that I did not place the Notice I had 
given upon the Paper. I understood 
that a Motion would be made by the 
Government on the subject, and I ab- 
stained from giving Notice in the un- 
avoidable absenceof my hon. and learned 
Friend, who was not permitted to enter 
the House. I beg tosay, on his behalf, 
that if the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson) had acted in his case as he 
acted towards me on Friday night, and 
had withdrawn the offensive charge 
which he made, my hon. and learned 
Friend would have withdrawn in his 
turn the language he had used. But, 
Sir, as the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh abstains from taking any 
initiative, I wish to inform the House that 
I have no instructions on behalf of my 
hon. and learned Friend to take any 
action in the matter. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
8.W.): Sir, I should like to ask you one 
Question. Why is it that when two 
Members of the House have committed 
what may be called the same offence— 
[““No, no!’ }—one is suspended and the 
other remains and occupies his seat in 
the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I should have declined to 
answer the Question which has been ad- 
dressed to me by the hon. Gentleman, 
because it seems to imply that my action 
was not the same towards both hon. 
Members ; but I am quite willing, under 
the special circumstances, to explain 
what passed. There was an essential 
difference between the two cases. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) 
did make a reflection which I stated at 
the time was in the nature of a very 
grave accusation against certain Gen- 
tlemen, but not directly against the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy). The 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford rose and made use of an ex- 
pression which it was impossible for me 
to pass over, and I submitted his name 
for the House to take such action as it 
might think fit. Subsequently, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman made a very 
direct reference indeed, specifying the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Belfast (Mr. Sexton), and the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast did also, under 
circumstances, I admit, of great provo- 
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cation, make use of the expression which 
was offensive to the House; and, as I 
told him at the time, I should, of course, 
have to deal with him in the same way as 
I had been obliged to deal with the hon. 
and learned Member for North Longford. 
Some mutual explanations were given, 
and the offensive words were withdrawn. 
The two cases were, therefore, different. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast 
said something in which I suppose he 
referred to acommunication which I had 
with him. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing what that communication was. I 
said that, while deeply regretting the 
circumstance as I did—indeed, I was 
deeply moved by it—I thought that the 
matter was out of my hands and rested 
with the House, and I was of opinion 
that such a grave offence had been com- 
mitted against the House that it became 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for North Longford to make an 
unqualified apology to the House for the 
expression which he had permitted him- 
self to use, and which had offended the 
dignity of the House and violated the de- 
corum of debate. I said that apology 
should not be consequential upon any 
other explanation, but should be made 
frankly and freely by itself, and then I 
thought that the House, in the exercise of 
its judgment, might see its way to rein- 
state the hon. and learned Member for 
North Longford; and for all I knew, 
though I was not competent in any way 
to make any communication of the kind, 
nor did Ido so, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman might possibly offer some 
explanation showing that he made no 
direct reference to the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford. That 
is exactly how the matter stands as far 
as I am concerned, and I leave the issue 
with the House. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to make an 
explanation. I did not, Sir, refer to 
you. I referred to an intimation, or 
rather to the expression of a hope, on 
the part of the Government. I think I 
shall be doing my duty if I now move 
that Mr. T. M. Healy ke heard in his 
own behalf at the Bar. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That cannot be 
done for this reason. ‘Che Order under 
which I acted is one of summary pro- 
cedure, and if an Order under the Sum- 
mary Procedure Standing Order is to be 
reviewed immediately and debate ensues, 
then there is an end of the procedure 
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which was intended to be summary. If 
the hon. Gentleman is authorized to say 
anything on the part of the hon. and 
learned Member for North Longford, I 
believe I am right in saying that the 
House will listen to him. 

Mr. SEXTON: Iam authorized by 
my hon. and learned Friend to say that 
if the hon. and gallant Member will 
pursue towards him the course which he 
pursued towards me, my hon. and 
learned Friend will withdraw the ex- 
pression. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): In this state of 
facts and the feeling that prevails gene- 
rally in the House, both on account of 
the Chair and the House as well as on 
account of the hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford, there is something 
to be considered and something to be 
desired. I wish to put a Question directly 
to the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for North Armagh—Whether 
he is prepared to render any assistance 
to the House in its present position by 
any explanation or withdrawal of the 
expression used by him on a former 
evening with regard to this matter? 
[ Cries of ‘No, no! ob 

Corone,. SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) rose amid cries of ‘‘ Withdraw!” 
from the Irish Members. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman said: The circum- 
stance will be in the recollection of many 
Members of the House that I made a 
statement in the House to which the 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) took ex- 
ception. I felt, on consideration, that 
the statement I had made was one 
which the Rules of the House did not 
warrant me in making, and I rose be- 
fore the event had assumed the aspect 
it did subsequently to make that ad- 
mission; but I had not the opportunity 
of doing so owing to the unfortunate 
confusion that existed at the time. 
After that I distinctly stated; as you, 
Sir, are aware, that I withdrew the 
statement, which, however entirely I 
may have personally believed it, I was, 
nevertheless, incapable of substantiating 
by such facts as would bring conviction 
to the mind of the House. I never 
alluded at all to the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford. In regard 
to the observation that was made per- 
sonally to myself, that is in the hands of 


Mr. Speaker 
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the House. The refusal of the hon. and 
learned Member to obey the dictates of 
the Chair is not a matter which concerns 
me personally, but it concerns the dig- 
nity of the House of Commons. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Perhaps 
it is hardly necessary to carry the matter 
further ; but I wish to be sure that there 
is no misunderstanding. Am I-to under- 
stand that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, whatever his own personal belief 
may be—and I do not question his right 
to entertain any belief respecting myself 
or any other person—felt that he was not 
justified by the Rules of the House in 
making the statement he did, and that 
he rose for the purpose of saying so, but 
was prevented from making the expla- 
nation? AmI to understand from the 
hon. and gallant Gentlema: that that is 
so ? 

Cotone, SAUNDERSON: My state- 
ment was that I never mentioned or 
alluded in any sense, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the hon. and learned Member 
for North Longford. [ Cries of “‘ Order!” 
and “ Withdraw!” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE again rose 
amid cries of ‘“‘ Order!’ The right hon. 
Gentleman said: Do I misapprehend 
or have I mis-stated the previous part of 
the answer of the hon. and gallant 
Member ? 

Coronet SAUNDERSON did not 
reply. 

Mr. SEXTON: My hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for North Longford 
resented the imputation cast upon Irish 
Members generally, and as the hon. and 
gallant Member does not withdraw the 
general charges he made, I am not ina 
position to go further, or offer any state- 
ment, on behalf of my hon. and jearned 
Friend. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
asked for an explanation without the 
smallest intention of conveying any 
offensive expression or idea. Am I to 
understand that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, with whom I have always 
been on relations of courtesy, refuses 
to tell me whether I have rightly 
understood the former part of his 
answer ? 

Coroner SAUNDERSON: I have 
stated distinctly and as clearly asI can 
my meaning, and I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will understand exactly the 
sense of the words I have used. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—~—— 
CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Bu 217.] 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. [SEVENTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [5th April}, ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now read a second time.” 

And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, being of opinion that the Bill, if 
it should become Law, will tend to increase 
disorder in Ireland, and to endanger the Union 
between that Country and the other parts of 
the Empire, declines to proceed further with 
the said Bill,’’—(Sir Bernhard Samuelson,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): Mr. 
Speaker, Sir, I confess I join the debate 
on this measure with very considerable 
repugnance. There are some wrongs 
that do not invite discussion. There 
are some insults which, if one can- 
not ——- and effectually repel, 
it is better, perhaps, in self-respect, that 
they should endure in silence. This 
Bill is such a wrong, and it is such an 
insult to the people of Ireland, and as 
one of their Representatives, sprung 
from them, feeling with them, and 
hoping with them, I feel it to be, in a 
personal sense, a wrong and an insult 
to myself. This Bill, put forward by 
the self-styled promoters of the Legisla- 
tive Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, is a Bill is to repeal in a sinister 
sense the Act of Legislative Union. 
The Union provided one Parliament for 
these two countries with the view that 
the Irish Members should have their 
share of influencing the councils of the 
Empire, and certainly with the view not 
less that they should have their full and 
legitimate share in the course of legis- 
lation in this House intended for their 
country. But this, Sir, is a Bill which 
ignores the Irish cause here—this is a 
Bill which reduces to a cipher the re- 
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presentation of Ireland in this House. 
After this Bill has passed into law you 
will no longer have a United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, but you 
will have a Kingdom of Great Britain 
and a Slave Settlement of Ireland. The 
measure, Sir, therefore, is one which I 
find it exceedingly difficult to discuss 
with the requisite patience and self- 
control. I also bear in mind that the 
Division to be taken in this House will 
not be a Division upon the merits of 
this Bill. The managers of the Liberal 
Unionist vote, the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington) and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain),‘who had run away 
from this Division, whose hard crust and 
self-conceit is probably pierced by the 
resolution of the “Birmingham Two 
Thousand,” condemning the policy of 
the Government—these managers of 
the swivel vote which swings from 
one side of the House to the other, 
declared again and again that they will 
give no vote to drive the present Govern- 
ment out of Office—that they will give 
no vote the effect of which will be to 
admit the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) to power. The rejection of 
this Bill would drive the Government 
from power and admit the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
to Office; and, therefore, the Bill must 
be adopted, no matter how little cause 
there may be for its enactment, no mat- 
ter what injury, confusion, what peril, 
and what crime it may cause among the 
Irish people. It is adopted, because in 
the opinion of two Gentlemen who con- 
trol certain votes in this House, the re- 
jection of the Bill would lead to the fall 
of one statesman from power and to the 
admission of another. A debate upon 
the Bill, which was not to be decided 
upon its own merits, but upon a different 
issue, is not likely to be an earnest and 
sincere debate. Moreover, we have to 
bear in mind that a large majority of 
the Members of this House were re- 
turned at the late Election upon pledges 
of “No coercion for Ireland.” [ Cries 
of ‘No, no!”?} The hon. Member who 
objects is one of the Members who is 
precisely in that position, and if every 
man in this House who promised his 
constituents that he would not vote to 
impose coercive laws on the Irish people 
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were to keep his word in the Lobby, 
this Bill would be rejected by a majority 
of 100. I wish to give the House, be- 
fore I pass on further, an example of 
what I mean. I am sorry not to see in 
his place at this moment the noble Lord 
the Member for the Frome Division of 
Somersetshire (Viscount Weymouth). 
He initiated his canvass at the late Elec- 
tion by issuing a placard to the electors 
of Somersetshire. I shall read the terms 
of the placard—‘‘ Do you want justice 
to Ireland and no coercion ? Then mark 
your ballot paper thus——” And the 
name vf the Liberal candidate, Mr. 
Samuelson, appears in modest type op- 
posite a blank square, and the name of 
the Tory candidate, Viscount Weymouth, 
appears in imposing characters with a 
large black cross against it. This was 
the way in which the noble Lord the 
Member for the Frome Division of 
Somersetshire obtained his seat in this 
House. This was the device by which 
he turned the majority of 700 against 
him at the Election of 1885 into a ma- 
jority of 700 for him at the Election of 
last year. The noble Lord does not 
trouble himself about justice to Ireland 
now. He will vote for coercion to-night. 
[ Cries of “*No!”}] I hope not. But 
while I express the hope, and trust that 
the noble Lord in any other walk in life 
would be sorry and ashamed to reap any 
personal advantage by such a trick as 
this, yet, at the same time, I am bound 
to say that when the majority in this 
House is largely composed of Gentlemen 
who give pledges like that to their con- 
stituents at the last Election, I feel that 
it is idle for me to attempt to argue with 
them. But, Sir, I am bound to remem- 
ber that the Irish Members here stand 
no longer alone in their opposition to 
coercion. They are aided, Sir, by a 
statesman whose vast experience and 
profound political insight leave him 
without a rival. We are helped by the 
Liberal Party, or at least by every man 
of them who has retained the confidence 
of those who sent him here. We are 
cheered in our struggle daily more and 
more by the enthusiastic support of vast 
and increasing multitudes of the general 
people of Great Britain; and in view of 
that condition of facts, which is alto- 
gether new, we are bound to smother 
our own feelings, which would, I think, 
in many cases lead us to treat this Bill 
with silent contempt; and we are bound 
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out of respect for that illustrious Leader, 
out of regard for that public-spirited 
Party, out of gratitude to the generous 
people who are supporting us throughout 

reat Britain—we are bound to rise in 
this debate and vindicate the stand we 
are obliged to make for the rights and 
liberties of our people. The hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) addressed the 
House on Friday night in a speech 
which, in one respect, was extremely 
acceptable to me. The hon. and gallant 
Member is the spokesman of a lost cause. 
He knows, he feels that it is a lost cause 
already, and he resorts to the very loud, 
the very vulgar, and the very shallow 
policy—when the merits of the cause 
opposed to him are too strong—to assail 
and vilify its advocates. His speech in 
this House on Friday night was a speci- 
men of the tactics of despair. I wish to 
ask this simple question. The hon. and 
gallant Member for North Armagh acts 
always with a view to obtaining some 
political advantage. I ask the Houso 
what political advantage the hon. and 
gallant Member hopes to gain by pass- 
ing over the merits of the question, 
whether crime prevails in Ireland, 
whether witnesses are intimidated, 
whether juries are afraid to convict— 
by passing over all the questions funda- 
mental and essential in this case, and 
fastening himself upon a series of 
esonal charges against the Irish Mem- 
bers ? Suppose we, the Irish Members 
here, were driven by calumny and by 
insult in respect of which we could find 
no protection—suppose we were driven 
to resign our seats in this House—a 
contingency which is not impossible— 
the men who pretended to doubt that 
our presence here is the result of the 
last Election are the very men who are 
best aware of the fact that our places 
here, to the precise number of 85, 
would be taken in a week or two by 
men as deeply devoted as we are to 
the liberty of our country and as reso- 
lute in their assertion of it. If that 
were to come to pass, if we allowed 
ourselves to be replaced — Parlia- 
ment having become the arena of 
calumny and insult—we should deem 
it to be our duty to go through this 
country from place to place, from town 
to town, from shire to shire—we should 
deem it to be our duty to come face to 
face with the British people, and ask 
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them, as men to men, whether they 
credit the calumnies that are levelled 
and launched against us, and we should 
ask our accusers and calumniators if 
they dare to follow and meet us before 
the British people; and, Sir, when we 
had expounded before the people of this 
country the true state of the Irish case, 
and when we had made these generous 
people feel the infamous character of 
the tactics employed against us, when 
the next General Election was at hand 
the question of the propriety of the course 
taken by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Armagh is one which we would be 
willing to leave to their discretion and 
determination. The hon. and gallant 
Member, in the course of his speech, 
thought it decent to sneer at the courage 
of the Irish people. I hope if any Irish- 
man puts his own courage to the test the 
quality would be strong enough. The 
courage of the Irish people stands on 
record in the words of the most illus- 
trious of your generals—the courage of 
the Irish people is proved by the history 
of your Empire, and by the history of 
many a military state. It would take 
more than a Militia critic to cast doubt 
upon it. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, who is always more gallant in the 
absence of those whem he attacks, was 
pleased to say of my hon. Friend beside 
me, the Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon), that he said in this House to 
the people of Ireland—‘‘ Unless you 
follow me to battle, Iam off.” What 
did the hon. and gallant Member say to 
his dupes in Belfast? He did not say— 
“Unless you follow me to battle, I am 
off;” but he said—‘I am off anyhow, 
and you had better go to battle.” 

Cotone, SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): Would the hon. Member say on 
what occasion I made that remark ? 

Mr. SEXTON: That is as accurate’a 
version of the conduct and speech of the 
hon. and gallant Member in Belfast as ; 
was his of my Friend the hon. Member 
for Mayo. The fact remains in proof 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman, ‘in 
company with the noble Lord beside 
him (Lord Randolph Churchill) last 
year excited the people of Belfast to 
enter into conflict with the armed forces 
of the Crown. The hon. and gallant 
Member has seen in this House no 
reason to deny it; and having done that 
he left the place and left the country. 
{An Irish Member: Ran away.j And 
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in the whole movement of the Land 
League, extending over years, a move- 
ment characterized on one side by heart- 
less extortions and by cruel evictions to 
the number of many thousands, a move- 
ment characterized on the other side 
by utter desperation and despair, and 
that movement, which the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman is so fond of stigma- 
tizing, cost far fewer people’s lives in 
the whole of those years than were lost 
in three months in Belfast by the bullets 
of the assassins among the dupes of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, whom, 
after he had excited to mad and criminal 
conflicts, he had the moral courage to 
leave to their fate. Sir, the hon. and 
gallant Member ought to avoid the 
subject of blood, and he ought to be 
very slow to talk of courage. On Friday 
night he made certain charges against 
Irish Members here; and, Sir, I must 
say that the qualification of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, his fitness for 
the post, is proved by his grotesque 
statement that he is sympathized with 
by 2,000,000 of Irishmen. There are 
only about 1,000,000 of men in Ireland ; 
and if he is sympathized with by all the 
Irishmen in Ireland and 1,000,000 out 
of it, I fail to understand for one mo- 
ment how a Coercion Bill can be required 
for the protection of himself and his 
friends. Now, let me say this of the 
Members who have been attacked by 
the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh. Every one of them is a man 
who has been engaged for several years 
in the struggle of public life. During 
those years we have incessantly main- 
tained our public policy here, and con- 
tinued our movements in Ireland without 
pause. During three of those years and 
more the most drastic Crimes Act ever 

assed was in absolute force in Ireland. 

uring all those years, certainly during 
several of them, our letters were opened 
and read by the Government officials in 
their transmission through the post, our 
telegrams were scanned by official eyes 
before they were delivered to us, our 
ange were dogged from town to town 
and from county to county by detectives. 
On any day within the course of that 
whole three years any Irish Member, or 
avy other Irishman, might have been 
summoned before a magistrate in his 
private room in Dublin or anywhere 
else in Ireland ; he might have been in- 
terrogated upon oath; he might have 
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been questioned as to any act or word 
of his life, or any man whom he had 
ever met, or any man who had ever met 
him might have been questioned in his 
regard; and, Sir, with what decency 
does the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for North Armagh come for- 
ward to make these charges when it is a 
fact that every Irish Member maintained 
his place in Ireland during the three 
years of the Crimes Act, and when 
private inquiries were held to probe to 
the uttermost any question of criminality 
or criminal knowledge existing in the 
country, not a single Irish Member was 
either summoned, or as far as I have 
heard, interrogated by a magistrate ? 
.The Government had a very ready way 
of dealing with cases of suspicion. If 
they had had a particle of evidence 
against any Member of this House, they 
might have put him forward for trial, 
not before a jury of his own country- 
men, but with three Judges for a jury. 
And after that time of stress and trial 
had ended, and when Lord Spencer 
came to England, he, the administrator, 
the most bold, the most able, and most 
persistent England has sent in modern 
times to Ireland—when he returned to 
England—the man who had the secret 
springs of administration in his hands, 
who knew the innermost secrets that all 
the investigations could give—he re- 
turned to England disgusted, as he was, 
and as he must have been, at the base 
and wanton calumnies for public ends 
flung against us in the public Press of 
this country. By his own motion and 
of his own accord Lord Spencer came 
forward and made two public speeches, 
in which he declared from his official 
and the unrivalled fulness of his expe- 
rience that it was absurd and false to 
charge the Irish Members here, or any 
Irish Member, with criminality or 
criminal knowledge. Lord Spencer on 
Saturday last repeated his testimony. 
He was exceedingly glad, he said, the 
matter had come about in the House, as 
he had himself declared, from official 
experience, that it was absolutely un- 
true any Irish Representatives were the 
associates of murderers. Sir, I would 
add one other remarkable piece of 
testimony, that of the one member 
living who, next to Lord Spencer, is 
entitled to speak with authority and be 
heard with respect on any question 
involving the investigation of criminality 
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or criminal knowledge in Ireland—Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan, and Sir George 
Trevelyan explains what he calls the 
success of the Crimes Act of 1882 by the 
fact that Lord Spencer laid down two 
principles, from which during the years 
of his administration he never swerved. 
The first of these was to draw a deep and 
clear line between politics and crime ; to 
punish housebreakers, Moonlighters, 
murderers, and criminals, and to leave 
politicsalone; and headds, ‘‘overand over 
again we refused to do what was called, 
‘putting down the National League.’ ” 
Well, Sir, you will not leave the poli- 
ticians alone. The present Government 
will not leave them alone. The present 
Government will induce criminals to run 
rioting, but they will put politicians 
down; and, Sir, I wondered on Friday 
night if the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Armagh when he was re- 
ferring to me making charges which 
amounted to nothing less than direct 
complicity with crime, if he knew at the 
beginning of the year this Viceroy 
appointed by his Government conveyed 
to me the Queen’s appointment of High 
Sheriff of the City of Dublin. My hon. 
Friend reminds me that the hon. 
Member for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) ‘was also referred to, and that 
he had been selected to serve upon a 
Royal Commission. These facts show 
that in serious, sane, and sensible minds 
no weight whatever is attached to the 
charges which have been made by the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman against the 
Irish Representatives. His first charge, 
Sir, referred to the executive of the Land 
League, and I shall quote his words— 

“Among these seven shining lights is the 
hon. Member for Cork himself, the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Belfast, and later on, the Member 
for East Donegal. Then there were—and he 
asked the special attention of the House to this 
— Mr. Patrick Egan, Mr. T. Brennan, Mr. 
Michael Boyton, Mr. P. J. Sheridan. If hon. 
Members had a piece of paper and wrote oppo- 
site the names ‘ M’ for murderer and ‘ T’ for 
treason, they would understand the character of 
these associates of the hon. Member for Cork 
on the Executive Council.” 


c Hear, hear!’”] Yes, I am about to 
eal with the accusation— 

“He did not accuse the hon. Member for 
Cork and his Friends who sat onpeaie in that 
House, with ever having embrued their hands 
with blood, but he did accuse them with having 
associated with men whom they knew to be 
murderers.”’ 


Now, Sir, in the first place, I shall take 
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the allegations which are false, or if 
that be an un-Parliamentary expression, 
I shall take the allegations which are 
untrue, in the order in which they are 
made. It is asserted that Mr. Michael 
Boyton was a member of the Executive 
Council of the Land League. He never 
was a member of the Executive Council. 
Mr. Michael Boyton was merely for a 
short time one of the numerous staff of 
agents for the League, and I am at a 
loss to understand why the name of Mr. 
Boyton has been mentioned. You, Sir, 
informed the hon. and gallant Member 
that this was a matter of debate, and in 
debate we might reply to it; and you 
pointed out to the hon. and gallant 
Member that his duty was to try and 
substantiate his charges, and I am here 
to say and prove that not only did he 
fail to substantiate those charges, but 
he made no rational effort to substan- 
tiate them. After the reference to Mr. 
Boyton in his speech, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member never again made mention 
of his name. Why did he not proceed 
to make grave charges against Mr. 
Boyton ? I have seen Mr. Boyton within 
the precincts of this House up to within 
a year ago, up to the time I know he 
lived in London still, a constant visitor 
to the House, and for all I know he 
may be living in London still. [ Cries of 
“He is.”] I am told he is a house- 
holder in London still, and I must say 
if I was the householder, I would make 
it very unpleasant for the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman. Mr. Boyton is actually 
on the ground at the present moment, 
and after three years of private inquiry 
in Ireland since the evictions alluded 
to by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, Mr. Boyton is ready to answer 
any charge against him, and no charge 
has been made or hinted, as I under- 
stand, until the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman spoke in the House. How 
will he make good to Mr. Boyton the 
grievous wrong and injury he has 
done him? I pass from the case of 
Mr. Boyton, and not a word—not a 
syllable—has passed from the lips of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman to make 
good these horrible accusations. Icome 
to the case of Mr. P. J. Sheridan. The 
allegation of the hon. and gallant 
Member against that gentleman is the 
second falsehood with which I have to 
deal. Mr. P. J. Sheridan was never a 
member of the Executive Council of the 
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League. He was for a time one of the 
numerous staff of agents of the League ; 
but why did the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man mention the name of Mr. P. J. 
Sheridan? Did the hon. and gallant 
Member in mentioning Mr. Sheridan’s 
name intend to include as the associate 
of murderers the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber (Colonel King-Harman) who had 
managed to defeat him in the struggle 
for the post of Under Secretary for Ire- 
land, because Mr. Sheridan had been 
the political associate of that hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. Mr. P. J. Sheridan 
canvassed for the present Under Secre- 
tary for Ireland. [ Cries of “* When!’’} 
You will hear when  by-and-bye. 
What does “when” matter? The. 
principle of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber fur North Armagh is this, that if you 
ever at any time associate with a man 
for any public purpose you are re- 
sponsible for everything that man may 
say or do up to the moment of his death. 
I think it is ample enough to be re- 
sponsible for anything a man may do 
with your knowledge and consent while 
you are in association with him; and I 
think, Sir, if the principle is to be laid 
down that you are responsible for what 
a man did before your association with 
him, that it would be a principle against 
which the present Government would 
protest, because it would be extremely 
unpleasant for them to be responsible 
at the present time for the chequered 
career of the Under Seeretary for Ire- 
land. Mr. P. J. Sheridan was at one 
time a political agent of the present 
Under Secretary, and I am assured, on 
what I consider excellent authority, that 
the Under Secretary and Sheridan can- 
vassed a western constituency together, 
and were evidently the best of friends. 
[ Cries of ** When?” 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): After the 
Fenian rising. 

Mr. SEXTON : [hope that ‘‘ When” 
is quite satisfactory. Now, Sir, I have 
named two falsehoods. I have shown, 
and shall be able to prove at any 
moment, that Mr. Boyton and Mr. 
Sheridan were never members of the 
Executive Council of the League. In 
point of fact, when I, at the request of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork, 
after the hon. Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon) had been imprisoned under 
the Crimes Act, when I went to Dublin, 
at the beginning of May, 1882, to 
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take charge of the Land League, my 
memory is that Sheridan and Boyton 
had been put in prison before that time. 
[ Cries of ** Yes, yes!” ] They were the 
first arrested under the secret Act of Mr. 
Forster, therefore the connection of these 
gentlemen with the active working of 
the League ceases at an early date. 
Next I come to Thomas Brennan and 
Patrick Egan. Thomas Brennan and 
Patrick Egan were secretary and 
treasurer of the League and were mem- 
bers of the Executive Council. With re- 
spect to Egan, let me say he was not 
only a political associate, but an inti- 
mate friend of the new Under Secretary 
for Ireland (Colonel King-Harman). 
Before I pass from the name of Mr. P. 
J. Sheridan, let me say with regard to 
political association that the first time I 
ever saw him was at a public meeting in 
Sligo in 1879, when he endeavoured to 
prevent me addressing an audience. 
The next time I saw him was accom- 
panying a deputation of electors at the 
town of Sligo to endeavour to induce me 
to retire from my candidature, and I de- 
clined to do it and was elected. And 
the third fact I have to state in connec- 
tion with him is that when I was 
returned his house was the only house 
in the town of Tubbercurry which was 
not illuminated. My hon. Friend re- 
minds me that the present Under Secre- 
tary for Ireland was my opponent on 
that occasion. Of course, Sir, I am not 
in a position to say whether any old 
affection, due to long association, was 
the cause of the abstention of Sheridan 
from joining in the manifestations 
which were made at my return. Mr. 
Sheridan was a man of fairly good edu- 
cation—he was a man who was educated 
for the Church—he had a good social 
position in the County Sligo, and it 
would have been rather difficult for a 
man to have taken part in public life in 
the West of Ireland without meeting 
Mr. Sheridan. Withregard to Mr. Egan, 
he was known and esteemed for many 
years as one of the most respectable 
citizens of Dublin. He was known to 
be a man of exemplary character in 
every relation of life, and he took so 
active and energetic a part in the affairs 
of the country as even to take part in 
public affairs, and not to know him 
would be as easy as to hold a seat in the 
Corporation without knowing the Lord 
Mayor. Mr. Egan and the new Under 
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Secretary for Ireland were fellow-mem- 
bers of the council of the Home Rule 
League. [Cries of ‘‘ Where is he?”)} 
Oh, he is engaged in the discharge of 
his Departmental duties. This was at the 
time when the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Under Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant was one of 
the hon. secretaries of the Home Rule 
League. Patrick Egan and he fought 
together in many a political enterprise. 
Mr. Egan was his confidential financial 
agent in one of his numerous elections. 
Mr. Egan was the gentleman who wrote 
for him his political addresses to the 
electors, and Mr. Egan is a gentleman 
who can testify with respect to a certain 
election that the present Under Secretary 
contributed a considerable sum of money 
to the funds of a secret society which 
supplied physical force for the hon. and 
gallant Member at his election, and 
which distinguished itself at the same 
time in various other ways which would 
form ample material for a diatribe from 
the Bench by Mr. Justice Lawson. Now 
I ask the question of the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh which side of 
the House is deepest in this association 
with Mr. Patrick Egan—the Government 
or ourselves? The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel Saunderson) states 
that a committee of the Land League 
was formed in Dublin, of which certain 
gentlemen whose names he has men- 
tioned were the chief officers, and that 
P. J. Sheridan, a notorious murderer, 
was the intimate associate of the hon. 
Member for West Belfast, and the hon. 
Member for Cork was at the head of 
the operations of that committee. The 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh then added they ought to have 
known that he was a murderer. It was 
made pretty plain subsequently, for a 
true bill was found against him for com- 
plicity in the Phoenix Park murders, 
and he had to fly for his life. Mr. Egan 
was the treasurer of the Land League 
after that; the hon. Member for Cork 
was put in gaol, and the Land League 
was suppressed. Now I will convict the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman of an act 
which I shall find it hard to characterize. 
He conveyed to the House in the extract 
which I have read that the finding of 
the true bill against P. J. Sheridan and 
his leaving the country were previous 
to the suppression of the Land League. 
Sir, the Land League was suppressed by 
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Lord Cowper, in October, 1881. My 
hon. Friends on either side of me (Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Dillon), myself, and 
many others were imprisoned a few days 
before the Land League ceased to exist, 
and with it ceased the Executive Council 
of the Land League. The Phoenix Park 
murder, which as I understand was 
solely a question in the speech of the 
hon. and gallant Member, occurred in 
the month of May, 1882—eight months 
after the suppression of the Land 
League. The true bill against P. J. 
Sheridan was found in the year 1883; 
and, whilst I do not purpose for the 
moment to say how far the finding of 
the Grand Jury, after hearing only one 
side of the case against a man who had 
been an active political opponent, can be 
relied on as any satisfactory evidence of 
guilt, I would wish to point out the 
grotesque absurdity of the position of 
the ‘hon. and gallant Gentleman in 
blaming the Executive Council of the 
Land League, which ceased to exist in 
October, 1881, for not having known 
that a man was a murderer in respect of 
a crime committed in May, 1882, and in 
respect of which a true bill was found 
in 1883. 

Cotonst. SAUNDERSON: Perhaps 
I may be allowed to explain. I blamed 
certain members of the committee. I 
did not blame the committee at large, 
and I pointed out that the hon. Member 
was associated with Patrick Egan in 
America afterwards. 

Mr. SEXTON: 
him? 

Cotonen SAUNDERSON : Yes. 

Mr. SEXTON: Yes, certainly. I 
have not up to the present moment as- 
certained any fact entitling me to change 
the opinion I have always held of Mr. 
Egan, or leading me to regret that I was 
associated with him. The hon, and 
gallant Gentleman held members of the 
Council responsible for sitting with a 
man who never was a member of the 
Council and for associating with him 
months and years before the committal 
of the crime, and the finding by the 
Grand Jury of a true bill. I altogether 
object to the theory that men in public 
life, whose associates are imposed very 
often by circumstances and not as the 
result uf choice, and who are bound to 
associate with tens and hundreds, and 
thousands, and tens of thousandsof men 


Associated with 
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they are to be held responsible for what- 
ever any of these persons might say or 
do at any time without their knowledge, 
their cognizance, or their consent. It 
was said by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman that Mr. Egan and Mr. Brennan 
were associates of the Phownix Park 
murderers. By what authority has that 
statement been made? You, Sir, have 
very rightly pointed out the duty of the 
hon. and gallant Member. You have 
pointed out that he was permitted to 
introduce those topics into the debate 
upon the condition that he substan- 
tiated hischarge. He made no attempt 
todo so. He said nothing to prove that 
either Brennan or Egan was implicated 
in that lamented crime. The hon. and 
gallant Member said that Sheridan was 
a murderer, that a true bill was found 
against him, and that he had to fly for 
his life. The inference was that Mr. 
Sheridan fled after a true bill was found. 
Mr. Sheridan, I had always understood, 
had left the country and gone to Ame- 
rica long before. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman labours under a lament- 
able natural incapacity to make an 
accurate statement on any matter of 
fact. [Colonel Kine - Harman here 
entered the House and took his seat on 
the Treasury Bench.| I am sorry that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Under Secretary should have been ab- 
sent and not heard texts from the bio- 
graphies of some of his old and valued 
friends. I pass to the next statement 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh— 

“That the hon. Member for West Belfast 
himself went over to America, and had the 
leasure of seeing Patrick Egan, the former 
President of the American National League, 
elected President of the Clan-na-Gael, a mur- 
der association of America.” 


Cotonet SAUNDERSON: I with- 
drew that statement. When the hon. 
Member interrupted me on Friday and 
said it was not the case, I admitted that 
I had made a mistake. 

Mr. SEXTON : It may be convenient 
that I should inform the House what 
did happen in America. I went, at the 


request of the Irish Party, to attend as 
their delegate the Convention of the 
National League at Boston, held at the 
Faneuil Hall, a very famous hall—the 
hall in which the Americans resolved to 
throw tea into Boston Harbour. The 
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Convention was attended by representa- 
tive Irishmen from the Dominion of 
Canada, and from every State and Terri- 
tory of the Union. There were several 
hundred delegates, including Judges, 
barristers, men in high commercial and 
professional positions, and clergy. The 
whole of these proceedings were open 
to the public, every word was reported 
in the Press, and at that Convention, in 
my presence, Mr. Egan was elected, by 
an unanimous vote, President of the 
National League of America. Was that 
the occurrence which the hon. and gallant 
Member grotesquely converted into the 
presidency of a murder association ? 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman him- 
self must see that he has lost all ground 
for the serious accusations which he has 
made. I believe the Clan-na-Gael is 
one of the Irish associations in America ; 
but my knowledge of it is limited to 
what I have learnt from the public 
Press, and whether Egan was ever con- 
nected with it is more than I can say. 
But I do deny, and I believe it to be 
absolutely false, that any single associa- 
tion of Irishmen would be guilty of any 
act or of any word which could by the 
most frantic distortion bear any such in- 
terpretation as to justify its being called 
a murder association. So far, then, the 
denials of the hon. and gallant Member 
appear to have come to nothing. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman then re- 
ferred to another incident. He spoke 
of a supper which he alleged to have 
taken place in 1884. I can only repeat 
what I stated on Friday—that I never 
heard of such a supper. Ido not be- 
lieve that such a supper was ever given ; 
I do not believe that Mr. Egan ever 
attended it; and whatever may have 
been the character of the occurrence— 
if it ever took place—I say that 
the incident is not relevant to the 
charges which have been made. As 
an instance of the absurd animus of 
the hon. and gallant Member I may 
notice that, having first spoken of the 
supper, he said—‘ After that it was 
decided to present Mr. Egan with a ser- 
vice of plate,” and he gave the names 
of the Chairman and Vice Chairman, and 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo, and 
others, as having subscribed to that ser- 
vice of plate. Sir, that service of plate 
was the result of a public movement in 
Ireland at the time when Mr. Egan 
made up his mind to transfer his home 
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to America. [ Ministerial laughter.] Well, 
Sir, I think there was nothing ques- 
tionable in the choice he made, be- 
eause at that time the Orimes Act 
was in force in Ireland, and the 
man had held a leading position in a 
Constitutional movement in regard to 
which he might have been worried and 
interrupted and imprisoned, and his 
business ruined and his health en- 
dangered ; in these circumstances I think 
common prudence dictated his removal. 
The testimonial was presented at that 
time, but it was subscribed for two years 
before the date of the alleged supper. 
There we have an instance of the mean 
and cowardly tactics that are resorted to 
by the Party of the hon. and gallant 
Member mixing up dates,and by placing 
incidents in apparently consecutive order 
with incidents that had occurred some 
time previously. I ask the House does 
a rag of the case made by the hon. and 
gallant Member remain? Has he ina 
single case substantiated his charges— 
that with regard to two of these gentle- 
men they had been members of the Exe- 
cutive of the League, and with regard 
to the other two that there was any evi- 
dence that they had been engaged in 
crime? Sir, the whole contention is 
absurd. I know that since I came into 
Parliament, six years ago, it has been 
the practice, on the part of a section of 
the Press of England, to attack and 
calumniate the Irish Party. I have 
paid no attention to these calumnies; I 
have never troubled myself even to read 
them. I know they are disseminated 
for base political ends, without any re- 
gard for truth; and whether these calum- 
nies in the Press take the shape of a de- 
liberate lie, or the later shape of a base, 
manifest, clumsy, and malicious forgery 
—an act of moral murder worthy of 
capital punishment—whatever shape 
these calumnies in the Press may have 
taken, my personal part has been never 
to pay any attention to them. [ Cries of 
‘‘Qh,oh!”] I am speaking now of my 
personal ee am speaking for no one 
but myself; and I have never paid any 
attention to them, because there are 
only two ways open to meet them. It 
having been held that the Members of 
this House have no remedy in the House 
for aspersions on their character, there 
are two ways to meet calumniators—you 
can only argue with a horsewhip or by 
an action at law. I do not think it 
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worth while to take the former course ; 
and in regard to the latter, I will leave 
it to unprejudiced minds in this House 
to say whether, in the present state of 
political feeling in England in reference 
to the Irish Question any Member here. 
[ Interruptions and Cries of “‘Oh!’| Yes; 
one dissentient juror would do; and 
do you not think the Primrose League 
would be able to provide him. The 
Sheriff of the Old Bailey could call a 
jury at his own discretion. Put it 
to any rational man whether an Irish 
Member who, in a time of profound 
political excitement like this, brought 
an action for libel before an English 
jury. [Cries of ‘‘Oh,oh!”] Ihaveno 
doubt in the world that if the hon. Mem- 
ber who says ‘‘Oh” were on the jury 
he would supply the dissentient juror. 
I say that any Irish Member who did 
that would be voluntarily lending him- 
self to an elaborate farce, which could, 
of course, have only one result; but 
here it is a different thing. Charges of 
complicity in crime are made in this 
House in our presence. I have replied 
to-day to the charges that were made. 
I shall never do so again while I con- 
tinue to be a Member of this House. 
Never shall I stoop to analyze in detail 
any such further charges; but, Sir, if it be 
a fact that the law of this House allows 
charges of personal crime and compli- 
city with crime between Member and 
Member to be made matter of debate ; 
if it be a fact that language can be em- 
ployed on the floor of this House be- 
tween Member and Member which in 
any other country in the world, among 
men of any social grade, would lead to 
a deadly breach of the peace—if it is 
consonant with the law of this House 
that such language may beemployed, and 
that it turns out, as it turned out to-day, 
that the responsibility of the Member 
making these unfounded charges is but 
an empty form, then I say for myself 
that I deem it to be the duty of any 
Member so attacked to see whether, in 
some manner or some form, his respon- 
sibility cannot be made real. Now, Sir, 
I have dealt, so far as I could go, with 
the charges of the hon. and gallant 
Member, and I pass to the consideration 
of the Bill. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman has been inconveniently frank in 
reference to the object of the Bill. We 
have heard of the prevalence of crime ; 
we have heard of the intimidation of 
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witnesses ; we have heard of the timidity 
of juries in returning just verdicts ac- 
cording to their oaths. Did the hon. 
and gallant Member attribute the Bill 
to any of these causes? No. To him 
the be-all and end-all of the Bill is that 
it will put down the National League. 
Does the hon. and gallant Member deny 
that he is not a more competent critic 
of Irish affairs than Sir George Tre- 
velyan ? 
loroneL SAUNDERSON: Yes; I do. 
Mr. SEXTON: Then, he does more 
credit to his modesty than his good 
judgment. Sir George Trevelyan attri- 
butes the success of the Crimes Bill of 
1882 to the fact that by it a broad line 
was drawn between criminals and poli- 
ticians, and that the Government did 
not interfere with the operations of the 
National League. The National League 
is not the only association in Ireland. 
Sir George Trevelyan, in his public 
letter, refers to another society that is 
in existence in that country. He refers 
to the Orange Society. The hon. and 
gallant Member opposite (Colonel Saun- 
derson) is an ornament to the Orange 
Society. That society three generations 
since was baptized in blood, and has 
thriven on outrage. For three genera- 
tions in Ulster that society has pursued 
a course of outrage with impunity, 
hedged round with Orange magistrates 
on the bench, by Orange juries in the 
box, by Orange partizans bearing the 
wand of the Sheriff and wearing the 
ermine of the Judge. Hear the lan- 
guage of Sir George Trevelyan in refer- 
ence to the Orange Society— 


“Tn the autumn and winter of 1883 the 
Orange Association raised disturbances of such 
a serious nature that law and order could be 
maintained only by armies of 1,200 or 1,400 
soldiers and police. There is not the slightest 
doubt that if such a condition of things were to 
occur under these sections, all Orangemen, 
however eminent, who had taken part in trans- 
porting to the scene of action bodies of armed 
men would be liable, and, if there is any fair 
play in the world, ought to be liable, to be 
punished as common criminals. But the Go- 
vernment have effectually provided against the 
contingency by proposing to enact that the 
House of Lords may veto the action of the Lord 
Lieutenant.” 

Yes, Sir, Ireland is to be made the 
happy hunting ground of the Orange 
Party. The Irish people are to be given 
over into the hands of two of the Order 
—one sitting on the Treasury Bench in 
this House and the other sitting in 
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Dublin Castle. Sir George Trevelyan 
goes on to say— 


«Tn one case 3,500 Orangemen were brought 
from a distance by train, and there would have 
been something little short of a massacre of the 
people of the neighbourhood who had walked in 
to attend a perfectly legal meeting, if the com- 
manding officers of the very large force of Her 
Majesty’s troops and constabulary had not be- 
haved with exemplary skill and decision.” 
That, Sir, was the occasion when the 
Orangemen displayed their courage by 
dropping sackfuls of revolvers in their 
flight. Sir George Trevelyan goes on 
to say— 

‘«The Attorney General for Ireland and the 

recently nominated Under Secretary for Ire- 
land (Colonel King-Harman) took a prominent 
part in defence of these unwarrantable pro- 
ceedings by which it was attempted, at any risk 
to the public peace and to human life, to defeat 
the resolution of securing fair play all round 
which Her Majesty’s representatives had 
adopted. I have no ill-will, and much the op- 
posite, towards Colonel King-Harman ; but I 
cannot refrain from saying in the most em- 
phatic terms which I can command that he and 
the Attorney General for Ireland are not the 
proper men to be councillors of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and to have themselves an amount of 
power over the liberties of their countrymen 
which far exceeds anything that can be imagined 
or believed by those who have not been behind 
the scenes of Irish administration.” 
That, Sir, is the verdict passed publicly 
on the policy of the Government by one 
of the ablest public servants of the day 
—by the ex-Minister, who, next to Lord 
Spencer, knows most of the subject with 
which he deals. Ireland is to be given 
over to the hands of a blood-stained and 
unscrupulous faction, and you are about 
to put down the National League. 
What is the National League? Some 
of you are pleased to call it a criminal 
conspiracy. The National League, Sir, 
is the soul and strength of the struggling 
Irish people. It has the aid and the 
undk of the prelates of the Church of 
the people—| Laughter from Mr. De 
Listx }—a church which I boldly say— 
although the only Catholic opposite 
laughs—there is no Gentleman in the 
House who derides the compliment I 
am about to pay the Catholic Church 
but the only Catholic opposite. 

Mr. DE LISLE(Leicestershire, Mid) : 
I rise to Order, Mr. Speaker. The 
hon. Gentleman says I have derided the 
compliment about to be paid to the 
Catholic Church, and I think I should 
be in Order in saying that the section of 
the Catholic Church—[ Loud cries of 
“Order!” and “ Question !”’] 


Mr. Sexton. 
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Mr. SEXTON : You are out of Order ; 
sit down, Sir, sit down! 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman does not appear to have 
risen to a point of Order. 

Mr. SEXTON : Lhope the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s perceptions of theology are 
more just than his lrg ee of Order. 
I again say that the National League 
has been aided and counselled by the 
Prelates of the Catholic Church in Ire- 
land, and was about to add that the 
Catholic Church has, in various countries 
and under different forms of life, in- 
cessantly struggled to maintain the 
moral law and the stability of just 
Governments. The priests of the Ca- 
tholic Church are the presidents and 
vice presidents of the branches of the 
League. The committees in towns are 
members of Municipal Bodies, and inthe 
country districts Poor Law Guardians, 
the only elective positions your system 
of rule allows the Irish people. There 
are 1,500 branches of the League 
scattered, not in Connaught and Munster 
alone, but in Leinster and Munster as 
well, and I should think that the mem- 
bership contains 500,000 men, while 
among its sympathizers are included the 
mass of the Irish people; and it is this 
great public organization, which is prac- 
tically synonymous with the people of 
the nation, whose constitution isan open 
record and as public a document as any 
Statute of the Realm—it is this or- 
ganization that you endeavour to stig- 
matize as a criminal conspiracy, main- 
tained and counselled by traitors, 
murderers, dynamitards, and criminals. 
The League is maintained by the mass 
of the American people. I know that 
when I wasin America myself, and ad- 
dressed a public meeting in the Boston 
Institute, and the Chairman was the 
Governor of the State of Massa- 
chusetts—the Governor of a State with a 
population as large as that of Ireland— 
the Mayor spoke there, and the other 
speakers included Senators, Congress- 
men, and a number of the mest dis- 
tinguished public men of the district. 
Do you count as nothing the resolutions 
passed by the State Legislatures ? And 
if you are determined to think little 
of the United States, have you no regard 
for the opinion and appeal of men of 
your own blood in Canada? We 
are mainly supported by murderers 
and dynamitards. Well, I should be 
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sorry to hold the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh responsible 
not merely for the acts of the Orange 
Society, but for the acts of his own 
family. Ishould be sorry to hold him 
responsible for the acts of his own first 
cousin, who is president of a National 
League in America. 

Coronet. SAUNDERSON : I wish to 
inform the hon. Gentleman that I have 
no first cousin in America. 

Mr. SEXTON: Then if he is not a 
first cousin he is a second cousin. He 
is a cousin of some sort, because I have 
received indisputable authority, which 
I shall be happy to transfer to the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, that this rela- 
tive is a most prominent and irrepressible 
National Leaguerin America. I believe 
that every adult member of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman’s family, except him- 
self, is a Nationalist. Sir, it is a con- 
tention so absurd that it will no longer 
gull even the most credulous of the 
English people that a League which has 
the sympathy and support of the great 
mass of two races—English and Irish— 
of the English-speaking people, is a 
criminal conspiracy supported by dyna- 
mitards. Sir Redvers Buller told you 
the truth about the National League. 
He told you that the people of Ireland 
assumed the National League to be 
their sole salvation, and you now pro- 
pose to take that salvation away, and to 
throw the Irish people naked into the 
hands of their enemies. Sir Redvers 
Buller told you that the law in Ireland 
was the rich man’s law, and until the 
League arose the people had no friend. 
Yet you propose to take away the 

eople’s enty aw and make the land- 
ord’s law supreme. There were 300 
witnesses examined by the Cowper Com- 
mission, and of these only seven were 
police witnesses, four of them were ma- 
gistrates, and three officers of police. 
I went carefully through the evidence 
of these seven men, and the impression 
their evidence left on me is this—the 
general current of their testimony is that 
the League in Ireland, so far from 
having instigated crime of any kind, was 
aiming to put down crime. One of the 
Commissioners, a gentleman who was 
irrepressible in his way, Lord Milltown, 
suggested it was the game of the 
National League to put down crime in 
Treland. It is if you like the game of 
the League to put down crime in Ireland, 
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but it is the game of the Government 
now to create crime. If you pass this 
Bill the Lord Lieutenant may proclaim 
as a dangerous society any society formed 
for the purpose of committing crime, the 
crime being anything punishable by the 
Act. Aspeech at a public meeting may 
beacrime. The Lord Lieutenant may 
proclaim any society that incites to inti- 
midation. Now, what is intimidation ? 
It is to put anyone in fear of injury to 
himself or to any one of his family, or 
anyone in his employment, or to put him 
in fear of any loss of income. If a society 
of tenants meet and demand abatements 
in their usual rents the Lord Lieutenant 
can proclaim that society, for any action 
they might take would undoubtedly put 
the landlord in fear of a loss of income. 
No society can exist for the purpose of 
relieving any grievance between class 
and class; no public speeches can be 
made for the purpose of exposing the 
grievances of any individual or a class; 
no paper can receive any advertisement 
or report calling attention to grievances 
or hardships without falling under the 
law of the Lord Lieutenant. Sir, the 
Bill takes away at one fell stroke all the 
cherished rights of the Constitution. 
It takes away the right of association. 
It takes away the right of personal 
freedom. It takes away the right of 
freedom of speech. It takes away the 
right of public meeting. It takes away 
the right of trial by jury. For what 
becomes of trial by jury under this Act? 
The Irish Law Officer of the Crown (the 
Attorney General) now walking down 
the floor of the House, that distinguished 
and learned Gentleman can take a man 
charged with any offence in any part of 
Ireland before 12 of his political enemies. 
The Bill retains the form of trial by jury, 
but it is rotten in substance. The two 
provisions of the Bill which I regard as 
mere dead cargo to be thrown overboard 
when we get into the stormy waters of 
Committee, are the provisions for the 
permanency of the Bill, and for the 
change of venue to England. In No- 
vember of last year the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland described the condition of 
Ireland. The crime in December was 
not more than one-half of that in Septem- 
ber. The facts were before the then 


Chief Secretary, when he declared that 
the state of Ireland left nothing to be 
desired. Moreover, is it not a fact that 
crime for the first quarter of the present 
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year is less than the average for the last 
quarter of last year? If, then, the state 
of Ireland is satisfactory, I ask how can 
the Government initiate a policy of 
coercion in face of the diminishing bill 
of crime? You can not rely upon any 
change that has occurred between No- 
vember and February, and you can not 
reasonably make a Coercion Bill per- 
manent. The perpetual clause of the 
Bill cannot stand, and it will disappear 
in Committee. The provision for the 
change of venue will also disappear. 
Even if the provision with reference to 
the change of venue were retained the 
Government would never bring a man to 
London, because to do so would not be 
to place him on his trial but to convict 
him. [Ministerial cries of ‘ No!” | Yes, 
to convict him. The change of veuue 
would be a distinct intimation to an 
English jury to the following effect :— 
‘‘ | think this man ought to be convicted ; 
I am unable to obtain a verdict in Ire- 
land ’’—which was of course what the 
Crown desired—‘‘and I depend upon 
you to give a verdict of guilty.” This 
proposal to bring Irishmen to trial in 
England revives many bitter memories 
which most men ought to be glad to let 
die. In Scotchmen it revives the 
memory of Sir William Wallace, and of 
the insurgents of 1715 and 1745, who 
were torn from their native land and 
handed over to be hanged by the neck 
till dead under the form of trial by jury. 
In Irishmen it renewed the memory of 
the sainted Oliver Plunket, Archbishop 
of Armagh. The Irish Law Officer of 
the Crown of that day saw he could not 
get a conviction in Ireland, so he 
brought the Archbishop to London for 
trial, and the Archbishop pathetically 
appealed to Judges who knew nothing of 
him not to declare him guilty until they 
were aware of his antecedents. He 
pleaded for delay until his witnesses and 
records could be produced ; but he 
pleaded and appealed in vain. He was 
cheerfully and willingly found guilty by 
a British jury, and was hanged at 
Tyburn. 

Mr. DE LISLE: On the evidence of 
Irish priests. [Cries of ‘ Perjurers!” 
and ‘*‘ Traitors!” 

Mr. SEXTON: On the evidence, Sir, 
of two unfrocked and disgraced friars 
who bore the same relation towards the 
priests of the Irish Church as some 
Catholics to-day bear to its laity. The 
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great Archbishop of Armagh was taken 
to Tyburn after the verdict of the Eng- 
lish jury and was hanged. He was cut 
down alive, was disembowelled before 
death, was beheaded, was drawn and 
quartered. This was the result of the 
last trial of an Irishman taken away 
from Ireland to be tried before an Eng- 
lish jury. I do not say I think the 
same may happen now. I think you 
would have to pack a jury, and I think 
you would doit. I am certain that you 
would pack a jury; I am certain that 
if you took the trouble to bring a man 
from Ireland, and pay the expenses of 
his witnesses and counsel, you would 
carefully pack a jury for a conviction. 
Packing juries is a very seductive art. 
Let the Law Officers commence to pack 
English juries for the conviction of 
Irishmen, and the conviction of English- 
men by packed juries in England is 
certain and sure to follow. There are 
great political movements looming up 
in England, there are privileged classes 
trembling for their position, and if Eng- 
lishmen once allow the authorities to 
arrange for the commonest and the 
poorest of Irishmen an artistic jury at 
the Old Bailey, they will have allowed 
the insertion of the wedge that would 
rive the oak of their own liberty. I be- 
lieve that Englishmen can see that this 
would be the result of your proposal. 
I am sure of nothing more than this— 
that the provision for the change of 
venue to England was introduced for 
the purpose of a display when we get 
into the stormy waters of Committee, 
for then we will have some public- 
spirited Liberal Unionist, like the hon. 
and learned Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Finlay), rising on this side of the House 
and protesting against the provision, and 
the Government gracefully giving way 
with a great parade of concession. I 
have said that this Bill is not due to 
anything in the current state of Ireland. 
It is not due to any prevalence of crime, 
for the Government have gone so far as 
to say that if even the amount of crime 
had gone down, the condition of the 
country might be worse. And I find 
that the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) has 
come to the logical conclusion that if 
crime disappeared in Ireland, the condi- 
tion of the country may then be the 
most dangerous of all. The Bill is not 
due to Boycotting, for the Prime Minister 
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has admitted that Boycottingcould not be 
putdown bylaw. My belief is that Boy- 
cotting, in its minor or major forms, is 
an irrepressible growth of public opinion 
engaged in defence of the public in- 
terest against an oppressive law. I have 
read in the evidence before the Com- 
mission that a man at a fair in Ireland 
refused to make a purchase because 
some individual winked at him. How 
ean you indict a wink? That is a ques- 
tion for the Home Secretary to ponder 
over. We have heard that when a cer- 
tain person entered a church that the 
congregation left to the last man. How 
can you prevent that bylaw? The hon. 
and learned Member for Inverness in- 
quired in a former speech how the 
congregation became unanimous. He 
seems to find it difficult to understand 
unanimity on any question, considering 
that although he had Lord Lovat’s car- 
riages and a staff at his disposal, he was 
returned by a majority of only about 
200 for his own constituency. I will 
state a fact which to a person of his dis- 
tinguished attainments does not appear 
lain. It is a fact that persons in Ire- 
and who facilitate evictions, who take 
evicted farms, who enable the landlords 
to raise the standard of rent, and stand 
in the way of poor men earning an 
honest living—it is a fact that on these 
there is a political unanimity of con- 
demnation. I think the Home Secretary, 
as a Catholic himself, would find it diffi- 
cult to persuade a congregation to re- 
main at mass. These are typical cases 
that arise. The only way to deal with 
Boycotting is to obtain for the law the 
sympathy of the pecple, and when you 
do that then Boycotting of itself will 
die a natural death. I maintain, also, 
that there is nothing in regard to the 
conduct of juries entitling the Govern- 
ment to introduce this Bill. I ask the 
House to notice one or two remarkable 
facts in the Returns. I find that in the 
year 1881, when the ordinary law was 
in force, the convictions for agrarian 
offences in Ireland were only 1 in every 
21 crimes cummitted. In the year 1882 
the Crimes Act came into force. It was 
in force for half the year, and the con- 
victions obtained from juries were only 
1 in 24. I come to the last year under 
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the ordinary law, and I find there was 
1 conviction in every 16 crimes com- 
mitted. Thus the ordinary law in regard 
to verdicts proved one-third more effi- 
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cacious than the coercion law in getting 
verdicts from juries. That, I contend, 
is a final and conclusive fact. The object 
of this Bill, I repeat, is not to put down 
crime; but it is well expressed in a sen- 
tence which slipped inadvertently from 
the mouth of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who said— 

“We wish to this Bill in order to frus- 
trate designs which would render nugatory our 
measure of land legislation.” 

This is not a Bill in view of crime done 
in the past. It is not a Bill in view 
of intimidation or failure of justice in 
the present. It is a Bill of anticipa- 
tion. It is a Bill for the condemnation 
of the people in advance. The Govern- 
ment have taken the leaf out of the 
book of certain Judges in Ireland, who, 
if the jury returned a verdict that 
displeased them, adjourned the whole 
of the Assizes for fear the rest of 
the cases might have an equally un- 
satisfactory result. The Government 
apprehend the policy of making a man 
bankrupt to save him from ruin. They 
apprehend the Irish people will not re- 
ceive with gratitude a Land Purchase 
Bill to sell lands at a landlord’s price. 
They want to secure in advance that 
there shall be no condemnation or united 
action, and that each individual tenant 
shall be placed at the mercy of each in- 
dividual landlord. It would have been 
wiser had they tried their remedial 
legislation first—to have offered the 
Irish people such remedies as they were 
able to give, and then, if the difficulty 
arose in regard to law and order, to have 
resorted to coercion. I tell the Govern- 
ment the cruel and hypocritical policy of 
this Bill will fail. The Irish people will 
not move one inch from their present 

osition. They are too firm now to be 

ullied, and too intelligent to be cajoled. 
If the National League is put down, 
they will combine in one form or 
another, owing to the necessity of the 
case. They will combine for reasons 
stated by your own Commission, and 
cited by Sir Redvers Buller in his re- 
port, that the rents in Ireland are rents 
that cannot be paid. When that is the 
ease, it is necessary for the people to 
combine against them, and the day will 
come before long when you will discover 
the fatuity of the policy which con- 
demned you to strike the Irish people 
before you that came to their assistance. 
The majority in this House will, per- 
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haps, be able to pass this Bill. [ Mfinis- 
terial cheers.| If hon. Members holloa 
now, they do so toosoon. It is well not 
to holloa until you are out of the wood, 
and perhaps you are not out of it yet. 
If you pass this Bill you will pass it in 
defiance of your own speeches, in viola- 
tion of your own pledges, in defiance of 
noturious facts, in opposition to the 
evidence of your own official witnesses, 
in face of the plea of urgency for the re- 
lief of the Irish people put before you 
by the Cowper Commission, against the 
will of the Members for Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales, and tke body of the 
Liberal Members for England who re- 
tain the confidence of the people; you 
will pass it in the face of the unmis- 
takable demonstration of hostility on 
the part of the British people them- 
selves. The day that witnesses your fall 
from power will see this wretched Act 
fall dead beside you; and it is in that 
belief, in the belief that the Government 
have made certain their own ruin, that 
I say whatever may be the result of the 
Division to be taken to-night, that the 
eventual result of this Bill will be to 
make more firm the resistance of the 
Irish people to oppression ; and the day 
of the fall of this Government will be 
the earliest day when the English people, 
in the exercise of their Constitutional 
power, will be able to avenge your 
treachery to them and to punish your 
tyranny to Ireland. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
cashire, Rossendale) : Mr. Speaker, 
am glad that, in response to what he 
has described as “the generous and 
spirited Party” which now supports a 
certain policy with regard to Ireland, 
the hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Sexton) who has just sat down has been 
induced to break the silence which he 
says he would have preferred to maintain 
throughout this debate. It is somewhat 
remarkable that what the hon. Member 
now describes as ‘‘the great and generous 
and spirited Liberal Party” was described 
but a very short time ago in a document 
to which, I believe, he affixed his own 
name as “‘ the most perfidious, the most 
venal, and the most contemptible Party” 
which had ever existed in this country or 
that ever governed the nation. I do 
not know whether the character which 
is now given to it by the hon. Member 
will be of any | sere value to Gentlemen 
composing that , whenitappearsthat 
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an entire change in the opinion of the 
hon. Member and his Friends can be 
won by a change of policy on the part 
of the Party in regard to a particular 
measure. I do not suppose the hon. 
Member and his Friends deny that when 
my right hon. Friend who sits near me 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) was governing 
Ireland under coercion, they thought 
they were doing their duty as con- 
scientiously by that country as they do 
now when advocating measures of con- 
cession. But that consideration has no 
effect whatever on the minds of the hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends, and it comes 
to this, that when we are doing what 
they dislike they describe us as ‘“ venal 
and contemptible,” and when we are 
doing what they like we are a “ generous 
and spirited ” Party. Now, Sir, I am 
glad that the hon. Member’s deference 
to this “generous and spirited’? Party 
has induced him to break silence, because 
we have heard to-night the defence 
which the hon. Member thinks necessary 
and sufficient to the charges which have 
been made against him and his Friends 
in this House, and we have also observed 
what is the attitude the hon. Member 
and his Friends think it necessary and 
becoming to take in regard to charges 
which have been ented in this 
House. The House will remember the 
passionate indignation with which some 
charges were repudiated by the hon. 
Member and his Friends the other night. 
Well, Sir, denials, bare denials, of state- 
meats are not very infrequent among 
hon. Members who follow the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell). Last 
year I made a statement in a speech in 
the country with regard to the connection 
between the hon. Member for Cork 
and certain Fenian societies in Ame- 
rica. The hon. Member, on _ the 
next day, through the public Press, 
contradicted the statement which I then 
made, and said that it was absolutely 
false. Parliament met almost immediately 
afterwards, and I anticipated that the 
hon. Member would have taken some 
opportunity of calling attention to the 
statement which I made, and which he 
described as absolutely false, and would 
have shown on what grounds he denied 
it, when I should have been prepared 
to state the grounds on which I made 
it. I thought I had the terms of the 
denial of the hon. Member with me ; 
but, to the best of my recollection, it 
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was to this effect. I stated that, through 
the Land League and through the Na- 
tional League, there had existed, and I 
believe did exist, a connection—I could 
not say how close or how intimate, but 
a connection and communication—be- 
tween the Irish Parliamentary Party 
and the Fenian organization in America. 
That was the statement. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): And I stated 
that it was absolutely false; I say so 
still. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The hon.Member denied, and still denies, 
what I had stated. Whatever else may be 
the effect of statements that have re- 
cently been made, whatever other im- 
portance may be attached to them by hon. 
Members of this House, the statements 
that have lately appeared in Zhe Times 
newspaper, which have been widely cir- 
culated, absolutely and to the letter 
justify chy syllable which I then stated, 
and which has been denied by the hon. 
Member. The hon. Member said, in 
the same contradiction, that, except 
through the public Press, he knew 
nothing about who were the Fenian 
leaders in America. Well, Sir, I do 
not know whether, through the public 
Press or otherwise, the hon. Member 
knows any more on that subject than he 
did last July. I believe—I have reason 
to believe—that men such as Ford, and 
Egan, and Finnerty, and John Devoy, 
and Brennan, and Alexander Sullivan, 
and General Kerwin, and others who are 
mentioned, are Fenian leaders; and I 
say that the statements that have re- 
cently been published in Zhe Times do 
prove conclusively that there are means 
of communication between the hon. 
Member and his Friends and the men 
whose names I have just read. 

Mr. PARNELL: Will the noble 
Marquess give the reasons he has for 
supposing that those gentlemen whose 
names he has mentioned are leaders ef 
the Fenian organization in America, for 
I do not know them to be such, and I do 
not believe that they are such? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I believe them to be leaders of the 
Fenian organization from knowledge 
which I had when I was last in Office. 
I believe them to be leaders of the 
Fenian organization because it has 
been repeatedly and distinctly stated 
in newspapers of every description that 
they are so; and so far as I know with- 
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out contradiction. I do not know whe- 
ther the hon. Member is prepared to 
deny that Mr. Alexander Sullivan—to 
mention one name—is, or has been a 
leader of the Clan-na-Gael Association. 
I do not know whether the hon. Member 
calls that a Fenian association, but the 
Clan-na-Gael Society is what I intended 
and meant when I spoke of the Fenian 
association in America, and I believe it 
is an undoubted fact, which cannot be 
denied, that Mr. Alexander Sullivan— 
whose name I have mentioned—is, or 
has been, president of that society. 
Well, Sir, it is very easy to use strong 
language in contradiction in this House, 
but charges just as strong and just as 
offensive have been made out of this 
House ; they have been reiterated over 
and over again openly and ostentatiously, 
and in a manner designed to expose 
those who make them to an action for 
criminal libel, and up to the present 
time no notice has ever been taken 
of them. The House has heard an 
explanation from the hon. Member 
for West Belfast as to the reason 
why he and his Friends have not re- 
sorted to that course. It seems to me 
that the opinions he expresses about the 
possibility of getting a fair verdict from 
an English jury do not harmonize very 
well with the profession of confidence in 
the British people which we have heard. 
Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): What 
I said was, that the Sheriffs of Middlesex 
and a branch of the Primrose League 
might be able to send one dissentient. 
Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON : 
The hon. Member to-night has told 
British jurors and the British people 
that he believes that if an action were 
brought by him and his Friends of cri- 
minal libel against Zhe Times newspaper 
for making a series of the most offensive 
and most libellous—[An hon. Memser : 
Most lying. |}—yes, most lying charges 
if they are not true—he tells the British 
people and British jurors that he will 
not trust them to give a verdict accord- 
ing to the evidence and to their oath, 
but takes it for granted that there will 
be at least one who will perjure himself 
— them. It appears that the hon. 
ember has no confidence whatever in 
the effect on the mind of the British 
people which a conclusive demonstration 
of the untruth of these accusations would 
have, even if he did get a disagreement 
in the jury. Does the hon. Member 
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attach no im nce to having the 
opportunity afforded him in a court of 
law and upon oath to disprove these 
most damaging assertions which have 
been made think, as I have said 
before, that the excuse which is given 
by the hon. Member is not one that will 
be satisfactory to the people of this 
country, and it contains a very grave 
imputation upon their character. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) the other day 
described these charges which have 
been made as rubbish. A little later, 
some of them were repeated in this 
House, and by the passionate denials 
they excited it appeared that some hon. 
Members below the Gangway did not 
consider them to be rubbish. I must 
again point out that the denial of the 
charges is not disproof. Let them dis- 
prove those charges on oath if they are 
able to do so. Let me point out one or 
two of those charges that are made. I 
say nothing of their truth myself. I 
will only point out what has been alleged 
—and I am not pledging myself to the 
veracity, to the truth or the untruth, of 
those assertions. The hon. Member has 
dealt at considerable length with one of 
them. The hon. Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) may not 
have stated his case with absolute accu- 
racy, but the assertion made in The 
Times article has not been disproved or 
even denied by the hon. Member. 

Mr. SEXTON: What ascertion ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The assertion in The Times. 

Mr. SEXTON: Which was that ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The assertion in the article in The 
Times—— 

Mr. SEXTON: I have never read 
the article. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
The allegation in the article in The 
Times was that the hon. Member for 
Cork, the hon. Member for West Bel- 
fast, and the hon. Member for East 
Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) had 
been members with Egan, Brennan, 
Boyton, and Sheridan of the Executive 
Committee of the Land League. The 
hon. Member has denied that Boyton 
and Sheridan were members of that 
Committee. He says they were agents. 
Will he deny that they were—as they 
are described in Zhe Zimes article—the 
chief organizers of the Land League ? 
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Mr. SEXTON: They were never 
anything of the kind. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON;: 
The assertion made in The Times was, 
that of these men I have mentioned 
some have in speeches advocated assas- 
sination, and that others have been im- 
eee in conspiracies to murder as 
well. 

Mr. SEXTON: When? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
That is the allegation made in Zhe 
Times. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I was the 
chief organizer of the Land League, and 
these gentlemen acted under me durin 
all the time they were agents of that 
association, under my direction, and [ 
wish to ask the noble Marquess when 
they made such speeches ? 

Tae Marquess oF HARTINGTON: 
The speeches referred to were, to the 
best of my belief, made in 1880 and 
1881. 

Mr. DILLON: Nothing of the sort. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I maintain that they were. The quota- 
tions are given in those articles as from 
speeches made in March, 1881, by Mr. 
Brennan, and by Mr. Boyton in May, 
1880 ; onthe 18th of August, the 20th of 
June, and the 24th of October—all, I be- 
lieve, in 1880 and 1881. I am not making 
myself responsible for these statements; 
but I say that these are allegations made, 
the truth of which is not disproved, and 
the untruth of which it is open to the 
hon. Member to prove if he thinks it 
is worth while to do so, or if he 
thinks it possible. But that is not 
all that has been alleged. There is 
a further accusation to which the hon. 
Member made no reference. It is 
alleged that the Land League and the 
National League have received large 
sums of money collected in America 
through the agency of the Jrésh World. 
It is alleged that during the same 
period the Jrish World has been openly 
advocating the use of dynamite and 
assassination. It is alleged further that 
the hon. Member for the Scotland Di- 
vision of Liverpool (Mr. T. P.O’Connor), 
so late as September, 1883, was in as- 
sociation with Mr. Ford, the editor of 
the Jrish World; and it is alleged fur- 
ther that the American Land League 
was founded in July, 1882; that among 
its promoters were n, Brennan, 


Sheridan, Boyton, and John Walsh— 
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against whom a true bill for murder had 
been found—and Sullivan, whom I 
have mentioned as president of the Clan- 
na-Gael. It is further alleged that the 
hon. Member for Cork sent to this Com- 
mittee or Convention a telegram acknow- 
ledging it ‘‘as the most representative 
expression of Irish-American opinion 
that had ever been assembled.” It is 
alleged that in 1884 the hon. Member 
for West Belfast, and either the hon. 
Member for North Wexford (Mr. J. E. 
Redmond) or the hon. Member for 
North Fermanagh (Mr. W. H. K. Red- 
mond), attended the meeting of that 
association, of which Mr. Egan was 
president. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.): What association ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The American Land League, some of 
the names of the promoters of which I 
have just read. It is alleged that in 
1886 the hon. Member for North Wex- 
ford and the hon. Member for East 
Mayo, with Mr. W. O’Brien, attended 
another meeting of the American Land 
League ; that there they met Mr. 
Davitt, Mr. Ford, the editor of the Jrish 

World, and Mr. Egan, to whom refer- 
ence has already been made. It is stated 
thaton that occasion Mr. Finnerty, whom, 
I believe—though I do not know any 
more than the hon. Member for Cork 
does—to be one of the leaders of the 
American Fenian Association, openly 
praised the ‘‘ sword of the rebel and the 
poignard of the assassin.” These are 
some of the allegations which have been 
made in the articles to which I refer. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I rise to Order. The roble 
Marquess has made allusion to charges 
made against me, among others, in Zhe 
Times. I wish to ask him why he does 
not make the charge which is made 
against me in those articles that I was 
present in 1883 at the Convention of 
Chicago, and that I sat there between 
0’Donovan Rossa and Ford, and by my 
silence approved of the new campaign of 
arson and murder in England ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Does the hon. Member ask me why I do 
not make that charge? It is because I 
read in The Times this morning that it 
was a different man. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I ask the 
noble Marquess, as he took some 
charges from Zhe Times, and gave its 
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authority for the charges against me, 
why he was not honourable enough and 
honest enough to state, without any 
suggestion or interrogation from me, 
that The Times acknowledged it had lied 
in a most abominable way in a most 
important matter ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The Times has corrected one part of the 
statement made with reference to the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR: Why did you 
not say so? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I am not making the allegations. What 
The Times has alleged, and what is not 
denied, is that in 1883 the hon. Member 
was in communication with Mr. Ford, 
the editor of the dynamite organ, the 
Trish World. All I have done is to point 
out that allegations have been made in 
the most public manner—in the most 
offensive manner—and in a manner 
which must expose the writers to a 
criminal action, and I say that it is for 
the hon. Members themselves to con- 
sider whether these statements are worth 
disproving, and whether they are cap- 
able of disproof. It may be said that 
these things are somewhat irrelevant to 
the subject we are discussing. When 
one of the imputations made against 
legislation of this kind is that it is aimed 
against the National League, that it will 
have a tendency to injure it, and may 
possibly even tend to its suppression, it 
appears to me that it is relevant to the 
question before us to learn what is the 
nature of the relations the leaders of the 
National League have with the leaders 
of other associations in America, the 
objects of which are certainly not legal 
and certainly not peaceable. An at- 
tempt is now being made to condemn 
this Bill on account of its excessive 
stringency; and particular clauses are 
pointed to as being more stringent than 
were ever introduced in any Coercion 
Bill. As I have said on a former occa- 
sion, I altogether object to the methods 
now being pursued of anticipating the 
discussion of every stage of the Bill. 
We discussed the introduction of this 
Bill on the Address; we discussed it 
again on the Motion for Urgency; we 
discussed the second reading on the 
Motion to introduce it, and now we are 
discussing the Committee stage on the 
Motion for the second reading. Let me 
refer to one or two points that have been 
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mentioned. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby says that if the Go- 
vernment had introduced their remedial 
legislation first, and at the same time 
clauses representing intimidation, he 
would not have opposed it. Well, it 
seems to me that my right hon. Friend 
and those who act with him have some- 
what spoiled their case by the vehement 
opposition they offered to the introduc- 
tion of the Bill before they knew any of 
the provisions which it contained. Cer- 
tainly, if I understood the drift of the 
speech of my right hon. Friend on the 
Motion for Urgency, he was absolutely 
opposed to any exceptional legislation 
whatever, becauce he thought the real 
remedy for anything that was remiss in 
the state of Ireland at present was to be 
found in the Home Rule proposals, and 
nothing in the nature of repressive 
legislation of any kind. But a great 
deal was said by my right hon. Friend the 
other night as to the provision respecting 
criminal conspiracy which is contained in 
the 1st sub-section of the second clause. 
Now, I understand his legal definition 
of the effect of that sub-section was 
denied by the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Plunket). Further, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissioner of Works 
undertook to say, on the part of the 
Government, that if it should be found, 
in discussion in Committee, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby’s interpretation of the legal effect 
of that clause was the correct one, the 
Government were prepared to consider 
the adoption of other words not liable 
to the objections of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. But, Sir, I want to ask my 
right hon. Friend whether the sub- 
section respecting criminal conspiracy 
makes any change in the law or creates 
any new offence whatever? As faras I 
understand it, it creates no new offences 
at all. All the Bill does is to transfer 
the jurisdiction from Judge and jury to 
a Court of summary jurisdiction, and if 
the abominable Judge-made law which 
my right hon. Friend described is of the 
nature which he described, then it seems 
to me that the real remedy would be to 
propose an alteration of this law, which 
at present affects not Ireland only, but 
England also, and to introduce into the 
law of criminal conspiracy, which he 
says isa Judge-made law, some equit- 
able and reasonable amendments, such 
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as have been made in the law of cri- 
minal conspiracy affecting trade unions. 
Then, again, with respect to the infamous 
Whiteboy Acts to which my right hon. 
Friend referred. One would suppose, 
reading from his speech, that the White- 
boy Acts were being incorporated by this 
Bill for the first time in the legal system 
of Ireland. I do not believe that to be the 
ease. I believe that the Whiteboy Acts 
are part of the law of theland. All that 
the Bill does is to transfer the jurisdic- 
tion from the Judge and jury to a Court 
of summary jurisdiction; and when 
these Acts are described as infamous 
and abominable, I ask my right hon. 
Friend whether he has read the Paper 
which has been laid on the Table of 
the House. I conceive that where 
the Whiteboy Acts were infamous and 
abominable was in the severity of the 
penalties. I do not find that there is 
anything in the definition of the offences 
themselves which can be properly de- 
scribed as infamous and abominable; 
and if there is, I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman how it is they have been 
maintained as a part of our system of 
law for so many years, during which he 
has been a Member of the Government, 
and responsible for the law prevailing in 
the country. Sir George Trevelyan has 
also spoken of the new and extreme 
powers which are contained in the 6th 
and 7th clauses of this Bill. Ido not 
think it necessary to enter into complete 
detail on that point; but if hon. Mem- 
bers will examine the provisions con- 
tained in the Crimes Act of 1882, in 
regard to unlawful associations, and 
the penalties attendant on wilfully and 
knowingly belonging to an unlawful 
association, I think they will find that 
the distinction between the present pro- 
posals of the Governmeat and those 
adopted in 1882 are not so wide as Sir 
George Trevelyan seems to suppose. 
Now, Sir, to look for a moment to the 
ease for the Bill. It seems to me that 
all the references of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Derby to the 
speeches of the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), and the conduct of the late 
Conservative Government in 1885, are 
absolutely irrelevant to this case. They 
would be perfectly relevant if the aban- 
donment of the Crimes Act and the re- 
turn to the ordinary law had been suc- 
cessful; but, as it is admitted—I believe 
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on both sides—that the return to the 
ordinary law was not successful, it seems 
to me that these references are abso- 
lutely irrelevant. What did the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. ray say in 
introducing the Home Rule Bill last 
year? He said—‘‘The return to the 
ordinary law cannot, I am afraid, be 
said to have succeeded.” But the figures 
which my right hon. Friend quoted, if 
they tell against the late Conservative 
Government—if they serve to found a 
charge of inconsistency against the late 
Conservative Government—tell just as 
much against himself. What do those 
figures show? They show that in 1885 
the record of crime in Ireland was a 
falling one. The number of agrarian 
offences was diminishing. But, not- 
withstanding this fact, the Government 
of which my right hon. Friend was a 
Member had decided in 1885 to propose 
the renewal of some of the clauses of 
the Crimes Act. Therefore, Sir, the 
figures which the right hon. Gentleman 
quoted the other night for the purpose 
of convicting the Government of incon- 
sistency in this matter are equally effica- 
cious to prove inconsistency on the part 
of my right hon. Friend himself. Sir, I 
charge no inconsistency against my right 
hon. Friend and his Colleagues. They 
appear to me in this matter to have one 
sufficient excuse; and I do not see why 
they should think it necessary, having 
one good excuse, to fall back on a great 
many other excuses which are not good 
at all. I do not see why it is necessary 
for them to fall back on such an excuse 
as that they were not aware of the opi- 
nion of the Irish people on this matter 
as shown by the Irish Representatives 
of this House. The one valid excuse for 
their change of front in this matter, 
since the time they were parties to re- 
pressive legislation, is that they have 
become converted to the question of a 
domestic Legislature for Ireland. Lord 
Spencer on Saturday acknowledged it 
frankly—he repeated the opinion of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
Stirling Burghs (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man)—that since he was responsible for 
the government of Ireland, he had been 
converted and had found salvation. 
They have discovered that the true 
method to govern Ireland is not to arm 
the law or to arm the Judges with 
powers for contending against the in- 
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timidation practised by the Nationa 
League, but to make such changes in 
the government of Ireland as will place 
the Judges and the law practically in 
the hands and under the control of the 
National League. Having been con- 
verted to those doctrines, of course, it is 
perfectly reasonable and rational that 
my hon. Friends should now be opposed 
to anything in the shape of exceptional 
or repressive legislation. That is suffi- 
cient excuse for them; but it is not a 
sufficient reason for us, who have not 
yet been converted, and that is not asuf- 
ficient reason for the majority of the 
House, or for the majority of the people 
of this country, who, at the last General 
Election, unequivocally declared that 
they were not prepared to assent to 
changes in the government of Ireland 
which would have had the consequences 
which I have described. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
relies very much in this matter on 
precedent. Notwithstanding his con- 
version to Home Rule, I understood 
my right hon. Friend to say that if 
a case had been made out—if a suffi- 
cient number of outrages could have 
been proved to exist—if a case similar to 
previous cases had been made for the 
introduction of similar Bills which had 
been brought forward, then, notwith- 
standing his conversion, he would not 
have opposed the introduction of this 
Bill. 

Mr. W.E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): I did not say a word 
about it. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I understood his words to be that there 
was a difference in the case made for the 
introduction of this Bill and that made by 
former Governments for the introduction 
of similar Bills. I infer from his line of 
argument that, if a similar case could 
have been made in respect to the number 
of agrarian outrages, my right hon. 
Friend would have been disposed to have 
regarded this Bill in a different way 
from what he has done. Stress has been 
laid upon the absence of ordinary crime 
in Ireland. My right hon. Friend (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone), I think, referred to 
that subject. The hon. and learned 
Member for South Hackney (Sir Charles 
Russell) referred to the absence of ordi- 
nary crime in Ireland, but my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian has 
on former occasions—in 1881—dealt 
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fully with that part of the question ; and 
he has pointed out that any comparison 
between agrarian and ordinary crime 
is absolutely fallacious and misleading. 
My right hon. Friend said— 


‘** But what is the case with agrarian crime ? 
We must carefully sever this class of crime from 
ordinary crime. It is fatal to all true investi- 
gation of the case if we allow ourselves to mix 
them. What is ordinary crime? Ordinary 
crime is due sometimes to momentary passion ; 
often to weakness and inability to resist tempta- 
tion, and sometimes to hardened depravity. But 
in all cases where it occurs it is at once recog- 
nized as the foe of society, and society arms it- 
self by a natural instinct to discountenance it 
and to put it down. An ordinary crime means 
the thing that it is, and means nothing more ; 
but when you come to agrarian crime how dif- 
ferent it is! Agrarian crime is the expression 
of the will, tendency, and determination not of 
one, but of many. It is not only a single occur- 
rence; it is a symbol, and a reproduction of 
that occurrence in every similar case where a 
similar provocation exists, and that provocation 
may consist either in the exercise of private 
rights or in the discharge of private duties. 
Agrarian crime is, above all things, important 
in its character as a symbol; in its character as 
a menace, and in the indications that it gives, 
and, unhappily, in the support that it receives.” 
—(3 Hansard, [257] 1698-9.) 

The observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seem to me to show that the 
existence of agrarian crime is a matter 
which is to be taken into account in con- 
sidering legislation such as this which is 
proposed, irrespective of the amount, 
number, and character of the agrarian 
crime. If in any part of the country agra- 
rian crime exists to any considerable 
extent, then I maintain the observations 
I have quoted from my right hon. Friend 
hold good, and that he must consider it 
not only from the point of view of their 
amount, but from the point of view of that 
of which they are the symbol and which 
they represent. My right hon. Friend 
said that the proportion of convictions to 
agrarian crimes was one in 33; that 
when 33 persons were tried, one was 
brought to punishment, and 32 walked 
away with impunity. The hon. Member 
for Sligo pointed out that there was not 
a larger number of agrarian crimes than 
formerly existed, but if any hon. Mem- 
ber will look at the Returns on the Table 
of the House, he will see that in the 
Province of Munster the number of con- 
victions in proportion to offences is not 
one in 33, but one in 35; so that the 
very indication which my right hon. 
Friend behind me pointed to as one of 
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lation in 1881 necessary holds good in 
the Province of Munster at the present 
moment. But this is a question which 
cannot be decided by precedents; it 
is not a question which we can de- 
cide by what has been done on former 
occasions by one Party or another. 
It is a question we must look at for our- 
selves. The question we have to look 
at, and what we have to decide, is this— 
Does there exist in Ireland, or in a con- 
siderable portion of Ireland, a condition 
of illegality, a condition of things under 
which the law of the land does not pre- 
vail? What is the system, what is the 
code, what are the judges, and what are 
the laws, which have superseded the 
ordinary law of the land? A further 
question has, however, been raised. It 
being granted that there exists in Ire- 
land a condition of illegality, it has 
been asserted that the operation of the 
law in Ireland is so unjust that resist- 
ance, passive or even overt, is morally 
justified. We have heard in the course 
of this debate incitements, or what may 
be termed incitements, to insurrection 
and crime. The bon. Member for East 
Mayo said that if the people were 
willing to follow he would be prepared 
to lead them to insurrection ; and the 
hon. Gentleman the senior Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) sug- 
gested that before the Government pass 
this Bill the people ought to fight in the 
streets. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby, in language more 
measured and deliberate, appears to 
have gone even beyond these hon. Gen- 
tlemen. In the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman there exists not a con- 
tingent but an immediate case for resist- 
ance. He says he disapproves of the 
Plan of Campaign as irregular and im- 
proper; but he has spoker of the Plan 
of Campaign in reference to other pro- 
ceedings which were also illegal, such 
as the refusal of Hampden to pay ship- 
money, the landing ot William III. at 
Torbay, and the throwing of the tea 
into Boston Harbour. He has compared 
the Plan of Campaign with events which 
many of us—the majority of us—believe 
to have been revolutionary yet morally 
justified. Therefore it seems to me that 
the right hon. Gentleman, by his refer- 
ence to these past events, is practically 
justifying forcible and revolutionary 
resistance to the law which exists in 
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in this House to argue calmly with our 
opponents who avow that there is a 
moral justification for defiance of the 
law. I believe we are here in these 
Houses of Parliament to amend the law 
if necessary, but to support the Govern- 
ment in the enforcement of the law. We 
are not here for the purpose of preach- 
ing or condoning resistance to the law, 
either passive or overt. What are the 
circumstances which, in the opinion of 
my right hon. Friend, justify such re- 
sistance to the law? ‘The laws which 
prevail in Ireland are the same laws 
which prevail in England, with the ex- 
ception of the agrarian laws, which have 
in recent years been rendered far more 
favourable to the interests of the tenant 
than in any other part of the United 
Kingdom. What are these agrarian 
laws which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby considers and 
describes morally justify rebellion, and 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
John Morley) has described as inflicting 
more evils and causing more injury upon 
Ireland than the penal laws of the last 
century ? These very laws are the work 
of a Government of which my right hon. 
Friends sitting on this Bench were Mem- 
bers. My right hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lothian is very fond of appeal- 
ing to the judgment of the civilized 
world. What is the case upon which 
they are going to the civilized world 
to justify open or passive resistance 
tothe law? The case for which they 
are going to the civilized world is this. 
Five years ago we passed what was 
described as a great and beneficent Act; 
it was passed by the greatest statesman 
of the age; it was passed with his as- 
surance that walking in the light of 
justice we could not err. It is now 
asserted, on the authority of the Royal 
Commission, that the grants fixed under 
this beneficent Act are 16 or 17 per cent 
too high. The wicked Conservative 
Government, supported by the still more 
wicked Liberal Unionists, refuse sum- 
marily to disturb and alter this bene- 
ficent settlement of five years ago, 
and immediately, according to the con- 
tention of my right hon. Friends who 
sit near me, a case has arisen, not merely 
for the alteration of the law, but for re- 
bellion, for armed resistance and defiance 
of the law. I do not think that this is a 
case with which my hon. and right hon. 
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Friends will be very successful when 
they go to the civilized world. I deny 
that it has been conclusively proved that 
the Act of 1881 has not given protection, 
and adequate protection, to tenants ; 
but if it = not, I contend that it has 
not had a fair trial, not from the action 
of the Government or landlords of Ire- 
land, but from the action of the National 
League. The rent-fixing clauses of the 
Land Act of 1881 were not the whole of 
the Act. Of equal, I think of quite 
equal, importance—as Lord Lansdowne 
has pointed out in a paper he laid before 
the Royal Commission—are the clauses 
regarding free sale, and if free sale had 
been allowed, free sale would have been 
a test of the equity of the decisions of 
the Land Court of the conditions as to 
rent. But free sale was expected to 
doa great deal more. It would have 
afforded the means of a peaceful settle- 
ment of the vast majority of cases 
between landlords and tenants, and have 
afforded the means by which the extrems 
penalty of evictions would have been 
avoided. What has been the action of 
the National League with regard to 
free sale? It has been precisely what 
might have been anticipated from men 
whose object was not the protection 
of the tenant, but the destruction and 
ruin of landlords, who desired not to 
protect the tenant, but to deprive the 
landlord of all his interest in the land 
of Ireland, and get rid of landlords 
because the landlords were the obstacle 
to the desires of the National League 
for the self-government of Ireland. It 
has been asserted by the Royal Com- 
mission, and abundantly proved by 
evidence taken before it, that, generally 
speaking, in all cases where free sale 
has been attempted to be resorted to for 
the purpose of accomplishing an arrange- 
ment between landlords and tenants, it 
had been put a stop to, and limited by, 
the action of the National League. It 
is said that the case for this Bill has not 
been made out. I say, in my judgment, 
that the case which justifies resistance 
to the law has not been made out. Then 
the question only remains, does a state 
of illegality prevail in Ireland? The 
charges of the Judges which have been 
quoted—and they have been quoted on 
former occasions by Gentlemen on this 
side of the House for precisely the same 
purpose —the evidence taken before 
the Royal Commission, and the resolu- 
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tions of the National League which 
have recently been published, amply 
prove, in my judgment, that a condition 
of illegality does prevail in Ireland. 
What is proved is the existence of the 
influence and domination, not of a 
voluntary organization for the protection 
of the tenants’ interests, as it has some- 
times been represented to be, but of an 
illegal combination that acts by violent 
means, making its own laws, setting up 
its own tribunals, and enforcing its de- 
crees by means of intimidation and 
violence. This association arrogates to 
itself the right of deciding whether a 
man shall pay his rent, and how much 
of it he shall pay. It also undertakes 
to decide on the conditions on which 
a man may take, or may not take, 
a farm; on the conditions on which a 
man may give or may take employment, 
or from whom he may take it; on the 
conditions on which a man may deal or 
may not deal with another; on the con- 
ditions on which a man may speak to 
another or is bound to avoid another; 
on the conditions under which he may 
exercise the right of voting; and also on 
the relations which he is to hold with 
the priest of his own religion. It may 
be said that these are mere expressions 
of public opinion—mere warnings that 
a particular course of conduct will bring 
reprobation on the offender. It may be 
said that the only sanction by which 
these conditions are enforced is the 
threat of expulsion from the National 
League, and that the League, being a 
voluntary body, it is perfectly competent 
for them to say who is and who is not to 
remain a member of that body. But the 
evidence that we have before us shows 
that these resolutions are something 
more than this. It shows that they are 
not mere warnings that the transgressor 
will be held up to public reprobation ; 
they are sentences which are passed on 
individuals—sentences of excommunica- 
tion enforced by penalties of a like 
description on all who work for him, 
all who deal with him, all who provide 
him even with necessaries, all who speak 
to him in the market-place or on the 
road. Sometimes an attempt is made 
to compare the intimidation practised 
by the National League with the form 
of exclusive dealing practised in this 
country by trade unions, or with tho 
forms of political intimidation which are 
said to be common in some parts of this 
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country. I maintain that no comparison 
whatever can be made between these 
forms of exclusive dealing or political 
intimidation and the intimidation of the 
National League. It is one thing, and 
I think it very objectionable, that a 
political partizan should deal with his 
own political friends only, rather than 
with his opponents also; but it is alto- 
gether a different thing to place under a 
sentence of excommunication every in- 
dividual who refuses to dothesame. It 
is a very objectionable thing that a man 
should be removed from his farm, or 
from his employment, simply for political 
reasons; but it is a very different thing 
if the man so excluded is placed under 
the ban of social excommunication, and 
under such penalties as that by the Na- 
tional League he should be prohibited 
from taking a farm, or, if a labourer, 
should be deprived of employment. It 
cannot for a moment be maintained that 
intimidation or exclusive dealing is ever 
in this country carried to an extent in 
the slightest degree comparable to that 
which is abundantly proved to exist in 
Ireland. Sometimes we hear it said 
that intimidation is practised by the 
Primrose League; but if you could con- 
ceive of such an association laying down 
edicts that a man who came under its 
discipline should be incapable of taking 
a farm, incapable of being employed, 
incapable of being dealt with, incapable 
of being — to, I think we know 
what the feeling of the country would 
be. If public opinion was not strong 
enough to put intimidation of that kind 
down—if the existing law was not 
strong enough, there would be an 
immediate demand on the part of the 
country and of Parliament to strengthen 
the law to whatever extent might be 
necessary to put an end to intimidation 
of that character. It may be said that, 
bad as all this is—bad as is all this 
intimidation—it is better than the 
practices which have been resorted to 
formerly, and which may be resorted to 
again, by secret societies carrying on 
intimidation by means of violence, crime, 
and murder. I do not deny that it is 
possible that at first, when the power of 
the National League may find itself re- 
sisted, we may again have some of these 
secret societies resorting to violent crime 
and outrage. But I believe that the 
Crimes Act of 1882, although it was not 
found sufficient to cope with intimidation, 
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was found sufficiently effective in regard 
tothe more violent forms of crime and 
outrage. I believe that this Bill will be 
found equally effective for that purpose. 
I do not believe that the Government 
of this country, resting, as it does, on 
the confidence of a Parliament freely 
elected by the people, is going to be 
permanently paralyzed by the machina- 
tions of any secret societies practising 
violence, intimidation, and outrage. 
But, Sir, if it be otherwise—if we are so 
weak, so powerless—if we are fallen so 
low that we are going to be reduced to 
submission by the existence and by the 
proceedings of secret societies resorting 
to violent forms of outrage, well, then, 
Sir, nothing in my opinion remains for 
us but to confess our helplessness and 
impotence. It would be only adding 
hypocrisy to cowardice [if we were to 
refrain from opposing these secret socie- 
ties under the plea that they represent 
the real opinion of, and are necessary for 
the protection of the Irish people. Sir, in 
my opinion the question that we are to 
decide on the second reading of this Bill 
is one of the greatest gravity. I believe 
that if anything was clearly established 
at the late General Eleetion it was that 
Ireland was to be governed by the law, 
the ordinary law, and the law of Parlia- 
ment, and was not to be governed by the 
law of the National League. If there 
was anything clearly expressed by the 
people of the country at the last Election 
it was that it was not prepared to trust 
the control of the Government of Ireland 
to the men who control the proceedings 
of the National League. If that was, 
as I believe, the decision of the country 
at the last Election, then it appears to 
me still more clear that the country which 
was not willing to trust the leaders of 
the National League with those powers, 
coupled with responsibility, would be 
still less willing to allow them to retain 
those powers when unaccompanied 
by any responsibility whatever. For 
these reasons, Sir, 1 shall vote against 
the Amendment. 

' Mr. ASHER (Elgin, &c.) said, he did 
not propose to deal with the general 
questions involved in the debate, but 
rather to discuss one particular ground 
on which the Bill had been justified— 
namely, that the greater part of its pro- 
visions had been borrowed from the 
Scottish law. Perhaps the most con- 
spicuous instances of such statements 
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wero to be found in the recent speeches 
of his right hon. Friend the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Cham- 
berlain) and his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Inverness (Mr. 
Finlay), in the course of the pilgrimage 
they had pursued in Seotland. last week 
for the purpose of converting the Scot- 
tish people. The right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham, speaking at Ayr, 
said he had been assured by those who 
knew something of the Scotch law, that 
there was very little in that measure 
which was not contained in the Law of 
Scotland; and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Inverness, speaking in Glasgow, 
said that the provisions of that Bill as to 
criminal procedure were largely drawn 
from the existing law in Scotland; and, 
addressing that House the other day, 
his hon. and learned Friend the So- 
licitor General for Scotland (Mr. J. P. B. 
Robertson) also spoke in a similar sense, 
although in much more guarded terms. 
He (Mr. Asher) hoped, however, to 
satisfy the House that, in reality, there 
was very little resemblance between the 
provisions of the present Bill and the 
provisions of the Criminal Law in Scot- 
land. The system which, at present, 
prevailed in Scotland was, in many re- 
spects, an admirable system. On the 
one hand, it protected the Constitutional 
rights and liberties of the people; and, 
on the other hand, it secured the con- 
viction of crime. It was not the crea- 
tion of any particular statutes, but was 
the product of time and circumstances. 
It had grown up very much like the 
British Constitution. Accordingly, it 
had been adapted from time to time to 
the changing conditions of society and 
the varying necessities of social wants. 
It had, however, many anomalies, which, 
if it were proposed to import the sys- 
tem wholesale into another country, it 
would be extremely difficult to justify. 
But the foundation upon which the 
system rested, without which its success- 
ful operation could not possibly be main- 
tained, was that it commanded the con- 
fidence and approval of the Scottish 
people. The central feature of the sys- 
tem was, that there was vested in the 
Lord Advocate, as Public Prosecutor, the 
power of instituting, regulating, and 
controlling criminal prosecutions. That 
power was not exclusive, but belonged 
also to private individuals, and, pro- 
bably, no better tribute could be paid 
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to the manner in which the system was 
administered than the fact that though 
it was competent for a private citizen to 
prosecute, such a thing was practically 
unknown in recent times. The holder 
of the Office of Lord Advocate had al- 
ways been an eminent lawyer—a public 
officer amenable to public opinion ; and 
it was notorious that the duties of the 
Office had invariably been discharged 
with a moderation and impartiality 
that had secured the general confidence 
of the people. If these qualities and 
that confidence were absent from the 
administration of the Office, then it was 
impossible that the present system could 
be maintained. Had they the slightest 
hope or expectation that when this Bill 
passed, its administration in Ireland 
would inspire anything in the nature of 
the confidence which he had described ? 
His hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General for Scotland (Mr. J. P. B. Robert- 
son) had told them that the Bill, in sub- 
stance, meantto say—‘‘oneofus twomust 
rule, the other must obey, and we mean 
to rule.” He agreed with his hon. and 
learned Friend that that was the mes- 
sage of defiance to the Irish people 
which was to be found in the Bill. 
His hon. and learned Friend would, no 
doubt, some day, become himself chiefly 
responsible for the administration of the 
Criminal Law in Scotland; and he (Mr. 
Asher) was sure that every Scotsman who 
heard him would agree that if the Crimi- 
nal Law of Scotland were administered 
by his hon. and learned Friend in the 
spirit of the message to which he had 
referred—which, he believed, it would 
never be—the system would crumble to 
pieces in his hands. The particular 
points of supposed resemblance between 
the proposals of the Bill and the system 
of Scottish law were the power of pre- 
liminary examination on oath when no 
one was under charge, the power of 
summary jurisdiction to be conferred 
on the magistrates, and the power of 
changing the place of trial. A state- 
ment of that description was one of 
those half truths which was highly cal- 
culated to be misleading, unless the cir- 
cumstances were thoroughly and fully 
understood. With regard to the first 
of these points, the power of preliminary 
examination on oath, it was true that, 
according to the letter of the Scotch law, 
such a power existed, and could be ex- 
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junction with the Sheriff of the county, 
subject to the direction of the Lord Ad- 
vocate. His hon. and learned Friend 
referred to the commentaries of Baron 
Hume, a work, no doubt, of high au- 
thority, as the foundation of Scottish 
Criminal Jurisprudence; but it was 
none the less true that many things 
were stated by that learned writer which 
were of common occurrence at the time 
the commentaries were written, but 
which, under the changes of time, of 
manners, and of ideas, had ceased to 
have any material application to the 
present day. The power of preliminary 
examination on oath was practically in 
abeyance, and during his professional 
experience, in so far as he remembered, 
it had never been put into operation. 
The uniform practice in Scotland was, 
for the Procurator Fiscal, on behalf of 
the Crown, to collect the evidence in 
regard to any crime which had been 
committed, by receiving and noting 
down the statements of the witnesses 
voluntarily made. During the period 
when his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Clackmannan (Mr. J. B. 
Balfour) and himself were Law Officers 
for Scotland, they never thought of put- 
ting into operation this relic of the past. 
Even historically, the Scotch practice, 
with regard to this matter, was not 
analogous to the proposal in the present 
Bill. It was a proceeding which never 
had been used except on rare and ex- 
ceptional occasions, and then only with 
reference to special and isolated cases of 
grave and serious crimes. Further, the 
examination was conducted before the 
Sheriff, who was a trained lawyer and 
experienced Judge, and whose duty it 
was to prevent in the course of the ex- 
amination any invasion of what was a 
first principle of Scottish law—that no 
man was bound on oath to criminate him- 
self. Between the Scottish procedure and 
the procedure that the Bill would create 
there was, in fact, hardly any analogy, 
and it never entered into his imagination 
that the Scotch criminal system could be 
relied upon as a justification for this Bill. 
Indeed, the suggestion that this part of 
the Bill found a parallel in the Scottish 
system was misleading as to be utterly 
unjustifiable as a weapon to use in that 
debate. Under the Bill it was proposed 
to make the power of preliminary ex- 
amination on oath applicable not only 
to any felony or misdemeanour, but to 
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anything and everything which was de- 
clared to be an offence against the Act. 
Were the Government going to use this 

ower of preliminary investigation upon 
oath for the purpose of discovering what 
members of the Irish nation were im- 
plicated in Boycotting? If they were, 
they were asking a power to establish 
a Court of Inquisition, through which 
masses of the Irish people would be 
compelled to pass, and undergo examina- 
tion on oath, for the purpose of extract- 
ing from them statements to aid the 
Executive to convict them of offences 
against the act. He declared that a Bill 
of that character would, in his judgment, 
be a serious invasion of the rights and 
liberties of a free people. With re- 
gard to summary jurisdiction, it was 
true they had that in Scotland; but it 
was a very different thing from the pro- 
posal in the Bill. It was applicable only 
to cases of the nature of petty police 
offences, such as small thefts and simple 
assaults, or breaches of the peace ; cases 
belonging to well-defined and familiar 
classes of crime, the disposal of which 
did not involve any questions of serious 
difficulty. Besides, in Scotland the 
summary jurisdiction was exercised by 
the Sherifis, who were properly trained 
and qualified Judges, whose duties were 
not limited to their criminal jurisdiction, 
and who were daily engaged in hearing 
and deciding civil suits, which might, 
and often did, involve interests of great 
value. Even as exercised by a Judge 
in that position, the limit of punishment, 
on conviction by summary trial, was im- 
prisonment for 60 days. He maintained 
that a system of that nature was wholly 
different from that proposed to be 
established by the Biil. Under it two 
Resident Magistrates would have power, 
in a proclaimed district, to try in a sum- 
mary form any offence punishable 
under the Act. Many of these offences 
were of the most shadowy and delicate 
description. His hon. and learned 
Friend opposite had challenged any 
lawyer to say that there was any new 
crime under the Bill. Speaking as a 
Scottish lawyer, he was of opinion that 
many of the offences punishable under 
the Act were not crimes by the Law of 
Scotland. He would take one illus- 
tration. He was glad to see the two 
Law Officers for Scotland in their 
places. Were they of opinion that it 
would be a relevant statement of a 
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crime by the Law of Scotland to say 
that A and B had criminally conspired 
to induce C not to hire a piece of land 
or not to deal with a particular trades- 
man? He was glad to find that his 
hon. and learned Friends opposite 
agreed with him that it would not. But 
by the 2nd clause of the Bill that 
would be an offence against the Act. 
His answer, therefore, to the challenge 
of his hon. and learned Friend was that 
under that clause, if the Law of England 
and Scotland were the same, there was 
anew crime. A conspiracy was in it- 
self merely an agreement. It did not 
become a crime by the mere prefix of the 
adjective ‘‘criminal,” but by the quality 
of the acts which the persons conspired 
or agreed todo. But under this Bill a 
conspiracy was declared to be criminal, 
although the quality of the acts which 
formed the subject of conspiracy was 
not such as to give it a criminal charac- 
ter. He would not detain the House 
with further illustrations. But who was 
to decide the delicate and difficult ques- 
tions which would arise under the Con- 
spiracy and Intimidation Clauses? The 
magisirates in Ireland, they had been 
told, were largely selected from amon 

half-pay officers of the Army. Did 
they seriously propose to leave it to a 
half-pay officer to decide whether an 
act not criminal in itself would, if 
done by two persons, become cri- 
minal in respect of the circum- 
stances under which it was done. 
Was that a safe power to put into 
the hands of any magistrates, especially 
such as were to be found in Ireland, 
especially when combined with a power 
of imprisonment for six months. The 
only appropriate tribunal for such cases 
would be a jury and a trained Judge. 
He would again repeat that there was no 
similarity between the Bill which con- 
ferred those powers and the legal system 
of Scotland, for an infinite variety of 
offences were being set up by the Bill 
of a novel and anomalous character 
altogether unsuitable for being disposed 
of by summary jurisdiction. The third 
point on which it was sought to justify 
the Bill by the Scottish system, was the 
change of venue—a valuable part of the 
Scottish law; but the circumstances of 
Scotland were very different from those 
which prevailed in Ireland. In Scotland, 
happily, they were free from the per- 
sonal, political, and religious animosities 
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which were associated in Ireland with 
rticular localities; and he could well 
imagine how the change of venue, com- 
bined with the power of limiting the 
panel to special jurors, and what he 
must call the startling practice of the 
Crown to make jurors stand aside in 
such numbers as practically to select the 
panel—should create a measure of ap- 
prehension on the part of many people 
in Ireland. But all these proposals to 
which he had referred sank into insig- 
nificance compared with that providing 
for the transfer of accused persons from 
Ireland over to England for trial. In 
that there was no similarity to the Law 
of Scotland; for, in the Scottish law, 
there was no power in any way anala- 
gous to that most anomalous and start- 
ling proposal. He could not conceive 
anything more calculated to shock the 
sentiment and national feeling of the 
eople. The hon. and learned Member 
or Inverness, who was a warm supporter 
of the Bill, was especially delighted with 
the provision which made it applicable 
to Ireland for ever; but he had not 
sufficient boldness to attempt to justify 
before a Scottish audience the proposal 
to change the ax of trial to England. 
His hon. and learned Friend stood 
pledged to the Scottish people by his 
recent speech at Glasgow to oppose the 
Bill unless that clause was omitted. As 
his hon. and learned Friend represented 
the Dissentient Liberals, he (Mr. Asher) 
would be curious to see whether, before 
voting for the second reading, his hon. 
and learned Friend would exact a pledge 
from the Government to that effect ; or 
was the Government, in order to secure 
the Liberal Unionist support, going to 
give up what the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Holmes) described as a por- 
tion of the Bill which was essential to 
secure a fair trial for offences of a grave 
character. But his objections to the Bill 
were not limited to the details to which 
he had referred. If the Bill were, in all 
respects, a reproduction of the Scotch 
criminal system, he should think it a bad 
Bill; because he agreed with the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) that it mat- 
tered little whether the demand was for 
small or great powers, when those powers 
came under the name of coercion—ex- 
ceptional and peculiar legislation. It 
was not only a message of defiance to 
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the Irish people, but a m of poli- 
tical dihenes If it passed, it woelh be 
by the united forces of the Tory and 
Dissentient Liberal Party, and against 
the united voice of the Liberal Party. 
There was one objection to the Bill 
which, in his opinion, was fatal. It 
aimed at accomplishing the impossible. 
By an alteration in the Criminal Law, 
the Government was going to endeavour 
to govern the Irish people, according to 
the principles of representative govern- 
ment, against the wishes of five-sixths 
of the people, as expressed through 
their Constitutionally-elected Represen- 
tatives. That was a policy which could 
not succeed. The effect of the present 
measure, if it failed, as it was certain to 
do, would not be merely negative; it would 
aggravate instead of curing the evils. 
Did the Government imagine that such 
a Bill could ever bring the people of Ire- 
land into sympathy with the law, or 
establish proper relations between Ire- 
land and this country? He yielded to 
no one in his opinion of the necessity for 
the maintenance of the Union; but he 
believed the Bill would be one of the 
most deadly blows at the Union delivered 
in modern times. It was because he 
wished to see the Union maintained, and 
made a real, substantial, brotherly union, 
that he offered his strenuous resistance 
to the passing of the Bill. 

Carrain COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow) said, he had been placed in a 
pos*‘ion which rendered it impossible 
for him to give a silent vote, owing to 
the right hon. Member for Newcastle- 
on-Tyne (Mr. John Morley), on the 6th 
instant, speaking at the Victoria Hall, 
having singled him out as an example 
of a Member who had deceived—that, 
at least, was the implication—his con- 
stituents. The right hon. Member used 
these words— 

‘A gentleman wrote to me yesterday from 
Bromley-by-Bow, and he said—‘I have just 
passed a placard that still remains on a beer- 
house opposite my office to this effect—-Vote for 
Colomb and No Coercion.’” 


That statement had furnished the pero- 
ration for more than one speech in the 
House, and a heading for 10 or 12 lead- 
ing articles, which he (Captain Colomb) 
had in his possession, and treated with 
deserved contempt. He was, of course, 
responsible for his acts to his consti- 
tuents, and was not in the least afraid 
that any observations from the right 
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would persuade them that, in voting for 
the Bill, he (Captain Colomb) was votin 

in any way different from what he had 
plainly and distinctly promised. | ‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” ] He had never expressed any 
other opinion than that criminals must 
be coerced ; and in voting for the second 
reading, he would vote according to his 
conscience, and according to that which 
he had uttered before his constituents. 
He did not speak of Ireland from book 
knowledge, or from information acquired 
through the newspapers ; but he claimed 
to have as good a knowledge of, at leas* 

a part of Ireland as anyone in that 
House. Whatever an enthusiastic sup- 
porter might have done printing and post- 
ing placards, no man was ever returned 
because of a placard; but, because of his 
own speeches, the answers given to ques- 
tions, and the opportunities which the 
constituency had of understanding his 
real opinions. He referred hon. Mem- 
bers to various passages from his Elec- 
tion addresses and speeches both in 1885 
and 1886 which went to show that he was 
perfectly consistent throughout, and he 
would add that it was perfectly notorious 
that he had never, on any single oceasion 
expressed any other opinion than that 
we must coerce criminals and criminal 
conspiracies in Ireland. No hon. Gen- 
tlemen, therefore, could say that he was 
inconsistent in voting for this Bill to- 
night. So much for his position, a 
position which he was proud to hold; 
because, in voting for this Bill, he was 
voting according to his conscience and to 
the statements he had made to his con- 
stituents. He would not follow the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Asher) into the intricacies 
of Scottish jurisprudence; but in one 
part of his speech he said the Scottish 
law had been a process of developments, 
and had been built up by improvements 
and amendments; but, in his opinion, 
that was simply an argument in favour 
of doing what they were now proposing 
to do—amend the law of Ireland. He 
deprecated the practice of right hon. 
Gentlemen who had once held Office, of 
speaking of the Bill, not by its proper 
name, but by a nickname. With his 
knowledge of Ireland, and holding a 
middle place between landlord and 
tenant, he honestly believed the Bill 
was not a Ooercion Bill; but if it 
were to bespoken of by a nickname, he 
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should prefer to describe it as a Coercion 
by Foreign Conspiracy (Ireland) Relief 
Bill. He was going to vote for the Bill 
because he believed it to be nec 

for the prosperity and peace of Ireland, 
and because he believed it would break 
the power of the National League by 
bringing criminals to justice. He knew 
the case of a man with a wife and 
young family who, between intemper- 
ance and neglect of his business, had 
run heavily into debt. The rent of his 
farm was £30 a-year, but he had 
incurred shop debts to the amount of 
more than £200, and had borrowed from 
an adjoining tenant—an industrious, 
hard-working man — £100 on | the 
security of his land, having agreed to 
give him grazing for the money. When 
the man owed five and a-half years’ 
rent he was evicted; but he re-entered 
into possession, and the unfortunate 
man who had advanced him the £100 
was out of his money, could not graze 
the land, and dared not take it. As he 
said— 

“For the sake of my £100, my wife and 
family, I ought to have my cattle on the land. 
I never have been paid, because the National 
League would not allow it. I do not want to 
die a violent death, and I must wait until the 
power of the League is broken.” 

Mrz. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) asked whether the National 
League had taken any action whatever 
with regard to the farm; and whether 
it was not true that the Protestant 
rector of the hon. and gallant Member’s 
own parish was not a Member of the 
National League ? 

Dr. Tanner also rose, but—— 

Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, said: 
These repeated interruptions are both 
un-Parliamentary and disorderly. 


Dr. Tanner thereupon rose from his 
lace, and, bowing to the Chair, left the 
ouse. 


Caprain COLOMB said, he was not 
speaking of the parish to which he 
belonged, but of a parish elsewhere. 
He contended that there was plenty of 
evidence, which it was not possible to 
get into a Parliamentary Paper, to 
justify the Government in asking the 
House to pass this Bill. That evidence 


had induced him to say before his con- 
stituents not ‘‘ No Coercion,’’ but ‘‘ coerce 
criminals and criminal conspiracies.” 
In voting for the Bill he was not 
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voting in favour of an attack on any 
purely political organization, but rather 
for a measure which would bring cri- 
minals to justice. When hon. Members 
of that House spoke of the disgraceful 
state of Kerry it should be remembered 
that it was only North Kerry, and not 
the whole county, that was in such a 
deplorable condition. In North Kerry 
the land was good; but in the South, 
where he (Captain Colomb) lived, there 
was a wild and mountainous district, 
with a large population struggling to 
live on patches of land and in great 
difficulties. North Kerry was disturbed; 
it was in a state of anarchy. But he 
was happy to say that South Kerry was 
the quietest part of Ireland. [Mr. 
Epwarp Harrinaton: No evictions? ] 
There had been evictions there; but 
none of the big guns of the National 
League had visited the district. What 
Ireland wanted most was a cultivated 
soil, encouragement of her industries, 
and to look more to herself and less to 
politics. In his conscience he believed 
that the National League and the Na- 
tionalist Party in Ireland were very 
glad that the Bill had been introduced, 
and that their opposition against what was 
called coercion was fictitious, and was got 
up for dramatic and political purposes. 
The Land League had raised the devil, 
and the National League could not lay it. 
They had proclaimed their satisfaction 
at having forced the Government to 
rely upon coercion. The position of the 
peasantry of Ireland at the present mo- 
ment was that of partridges with a 
hawk hovering over them, inasmuch as 
they were afraid of giving information 
when they had been subjected to out- 
rage. The Bill had for its object the 
abolition of illegal coercion, and was a 
Coercion Bill only in the sense applied 
by General Garfield, when he said that 
every man must be either a coercionist 
or a traitor. One of the most melan- 
choly results of the confusion at present 
existing in Ireland was that the Irish 
Members could not be regarded as repre- 
senting the best qualities of the Irish 
race, and he must candidly confess he 
should like to see the Irish Representa- 
tive Body in that House very much im- 
proved. The right hon. Member for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne had objected to the 
expression that a conspiracy existed on 
a foreign soil; but he should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
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he 4 mes P. J. Sheridan, Patrick 
Ford, Brennan, and Egan as being con- 
spirators or not? The hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) had said that when 
he was in America a gentleman had 
given him 25 dollars at the railway sta- 
tion, with the remark—‘“‘ There are 5 
dollars for bread and 20 dollars for 
lead.”” Was the man who gave those 
25 dollars a conspirator in the eyes of 
the right hon. Member or not? From 
whence did the Irish Nationalist move- 
ment obtain its funds? The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Harbour Division of Dublin 
had asserted that, ‘‘ since its establish- 
ment the National League had not got, 
and had not used, £4,000 of American 
money.” 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON said, he 
wished to explain that what he had 
said was—that, since its inception down 
to the time at which he had been speak- 
ing, the National League had only used 
£4,000 of American money. He be- 
lieved that since that time they had 
received an additional £5,000 from 
America. 

Carrain COLOMB said, that he was 
quoting from the report of the hon. 
Member’s observations which had ap- 
peared in Zhe Times newspaper. Seeing 
that there was a considerable difference 
of opinion as to the amount of American 
money which had been received by the 
National League, he thought the matter 
had better be cleared up. The amounts 
which had been acknowledged in the 
Nationalist organs as having been re- 
ceived from America were—from 1879 
to 1882, £147,553 ; in the year 
1888, £10,822; 1884, £4,081; from 
January to June, 1885, £2,000; from 
July to December, 1885, £20,948 ; from 
January to June, 1886, £36,938; and 
from June to September, 1886, £32,555; 
making a total received from America, 
from 1883 to theend of 1886, of £107,345. 
Thus, the Land League and the National 
League had received between them, from 
America, since 1879, a sum of more than 
£250,000. But, on the other hand, the 
Nationalist Party largely bled the Irish 
people for personal rewards and assist- 
ance. The following were the details 
of subscriptions received from Ireland 
for special funds as distinguished from 
central funds :—The Relief of Distress 
Fund, 1879-80, £942; Fair Trial Fund, 
1879, £1,024; Parnell Defence Fund, 
1880-1, £19,129; Dr. Kenny and 
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Father Sheehy Testimonials, 1882-3, 
£2,500; Evicted Tenants Fund, 1882-3, 
£8,500; and Parnell Testimonial, 
1883, £33,808. To Mr. Gray’s Indem- 
nity Fund there was subscribed £500 ; 
Mr. W. O’Brien’s Fund, £6,200; Testi- 
monials to Messrs. Lalor, A. O’Connor, 
O’Kelly, Sexton, Harrington, and 
others, to defray their expenses in Par- 
liament, 1882-5, £5,363; Expenses of 
Meetings, Law Costs from October, 1882, 
to June, 1886, another £80,000; Loss on 
Dublin Exhibition, £25,000; Irish Par- 
liamentary Fund to September last, 
£6,592. With these and other sums 
it came to this—that there was not 
£10,000 spent on the relief of dis- 
tress or evicted tenants, while £260,000 
was dragged out of the pockets of the 
Irish people as refreshers for patriots; 
and that out of £324,151 received from 
America, not £60,000 went for the relief 
of tenants or distress. {‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
from the Home Rule Members.| These 
were very remarkable figures—{ Jronical 
cheers|—and he was glad to find they 
were so amply corroborated by those 
cheers from below the Gangway. When 
they spoke of the Irish in America they 
must not forget the nature of the Oath 
of Allegiance which they had taken in 
becoming citizens of the States. So- 
and-so— 

‘* Declares on oath absolutely and entirely to 
renounce and abjure all allegiance and fidelity 
to every Foreign Prince, Potentate, State, and 
Sovereignty whatever, and particularly Queen 
Victoria, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britein and Ireland.”’ 


That was a factor in this question. The 
Trish in America had taken that oath, 
and the agitators among them were in 
the minority, yet they must regard them 
not as under the dominion of, or friendly 
to, this Parliament, but as its sworn 
enemies. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle had quoted cer- 
tain evidence taken before the Commis- 
sion, showing the great improvement 
that had taken place in the last 30 or 
40 years in the material comfort and 
prosperity of the Irish people; but the 
facts so quoted only proved the mar- 
vellous progress that had been made 
since the Union, which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) now wished to 
disturb. He could only say, in con- 


clusion, that he was for the Bill; be- 
cause he believed it to be necessary, in 
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order, in the words of William Penn, 
to give justice its impartial course, and 
the law free passage. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): Mr. Speaker, I 
confess that there were some parts of the 
speech of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who has just sat down (Captain 
Colomb) which I did not find particu- 
larly intelligible. On the whole, I 
thought it exhibited an edifying example 
of the manner in which, without the 
slightest form of scruple, Gentlemen can 
pursue in this House a course with re- 
spect to a measure of this importance in 
diametrical contradiction to what all the 
world understood to be their professions 
at the General Election. The hon. Gen- 
tleman is very much astonished, and 
apparently delighted, on finding that 
within a certain course of years, which 
he stated, the contributions from America 
to the national cause of Ireland have 
reached £250,000. The future, how- 
ever, is likely to find for him a still 
greater store of satisfaction when, if 
this controversy should unhappily be 
continued for another course of years, 
the contributions of America will far and 
far exceed that sum, and for this reason 
—that, if I rightly understand the facts 
of the case, on this occasion, for the first 
time, their political contributions—I do 
not speak of the humane contributions 
which reflect so splendid a light upon 
previous efforts in America. { Laughter 
From the Ministerial Benches.| Well, Sir, 
I am ashamed—I am shocked to hear 
hon. Gentlemen opposite laugh, seeing 
that America contributes to our famines, 
and contributes to the rents of our 
landlords. Hon. Gentlemen scoff at the 
reference to these facts. Painful enough 
they are, because they bring to our 
minds the need which calls forth such 
contributions, but which are honourable 
and glorious. This is the first occasion 
on which, so far as political contributions 
are concerned, the movement in America 
has assumed a national character. That 
is an undoubted fact. Gentlemen have 
only to acquaint themselves with the 
communications that come from America, 
and they will not only find that people 
assemble in those enormous meetings, 
which are the customary expressions of 
national sentiment in that country, but 
that those meetings are gathered to- 
gether under the auspices and the presi- 
dency of the most distinguished men in 
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that country, who hold responsible offices 
from one end of the land to another. 
Sir, I quit the speech of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, and I wish to say 
something on a subject which has been 
repeatedly handled in the course of this 
debate without, I think, being exhausted, 
and that is the subject of the supposed 
inconsistency in which I, myself, or 
others who may think or act in the same 
sense, are involved—I mean the sup- 
porters of Coercion Bills on former occa- 
sions. Now, Sir, some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite take a great delight in pointing 
out that the majority of Ooercion Bills 
have been proposed by Liberal Govern- 
ments. But Liberal Governments have 
been in Office for a much longer period 
during the last century than Govern- 
ments formed by the Party opposite, 
and that may go some way towards 
accounting for the fact. But I do not 
look at that multitude of Bills—all of 
them, more or less, involving a de- 
viation from the ordinary law—which 
may have been placed on the Statute 
Book. I look at what may be 
called the great Coercion Bills. The 
great Coercion Bills, in my opinion, are 
five—the Bill of 1833, the Bill of 1846, 
the Bill of 1881, the Bill of 1882, and 
the Bill of 1887. Three of those Bills 
were proposed by Liberal Governments; 
two of them were the product of Tory 
Governments. Ido not know, therefore, 
that there is anything in that proportion 
on which hon. Gentlemen opposite can 
plume themselves. But I have a better 
test than the number of Bills proposed ; 
because those Bills, when they have 
been proposed, have been invariably, 
until the present year, founded upon an 
exceptional state of crime, and, there- 
fore, upon circumstances not directly 
connected, as is presumable, with the 
particular proceedings of one Govern- 
ment or another. But what has been 
the feeling displayed in this House 
upon an occasion when a Coercion Bill 
was allowed to lapse and the Govern- 
ment of the day were unwilling to renew 
it? There was a case of that kind in 
1885, when the Tory Government was 
reluctant to renew even a portion of the 
Crimes Act, but their decision received a 

enial and kindly welcome from the 

iberal Party in this House. In 1880, 
on the contrary, a Coercion Bill of a 
milder character, but still a Coercion 
Bill, had lapsed at the time when the 
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Tory Government left Office. The 
Liberal Government coming into Office 
declined to renew the Bill. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite recollect with what 
vituperation and with what invectives 
they were loaded because they declined 
to renew it. Now we are told that the 
Bill of 1882 was a Bill of excessive 
severity. Aye, and does the House re- 
collect an important incident in the 
Committee on that Bill? There was a 
most important and stringent clause—I 
think the clause referring to searches at 
night—with respect to which Lord 
Spencer, acting in the strictly conscien- 
tious manner which governed all his 
proceedings, had announced that it 
might be dispensed with. The Govern- 
ment proposed to strike that clause out 
of the Bill. The Tory Opposition would 
not hear of it, and by their votes, aided, 
I admit, by an insignificant handful of, 
perhaps, 20 or 30 Liberals, the clause 
was retained in the Bill. Well, Sir, 
what sort of indication does such an oc- 
currence give of the view taken of coer- 
cion by a great political Party? Who 
are the persons responsible for proposing 
a Bill? The Executive Government. 
What is the duty of the House of Com- 
mons with respect to such a Bill? To 
examine it jealously, to refuse it if they 
can, to cut it down if they can, but to 
take care that in no circumstance it 
goes beyond the necessity of the case, 
which necessity of the case they take 
from the mouth of the Executive Govern- 
ment. There was an instance—I believe 
unexampled in our history—when the 
Executive Government, desiring to make 
an important remission of the demands 
which they had made for coercion upon 
a further consideration of the cireum- 
stances, were prevented by the Tory 
Party from making that remission ; and 
part of the Coercion Bill of 1882 was the 
work of the Tory Opposition, contrary 
to the wishes of the Executive. I am 
not ready to admit so much as some may, 
perhaps, be disposed to allow with re- 
gard to the inconsistency of our proceed- 
ings. I am not now speaking of the 
whole of the proceedings with regard 
to coercion. My right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Bury 
(Sir Henry James), in a recent speech, 
censured the Bill of 1881 for the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. I am 
not at all disposed to find fault with him 
for that sentiment. I am not speaking 
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of the details of coercion, but I want to 
know what other course was open to us 
in the state of things that then existed ? 
The Act of Union—brought about by 
means I will not now describe, but 
which was a stain upon the history 
and the good name of this country— 
the Act of Union, however gross the 
error in policy which was committed by 
its enactment, was a vast Constitutional 
settlement, and introduced a vast Con- 
stitutional change; and when that 
change had been made it was impos- 
sible, in my opinion—it was not war- 
rantable, at any rate—to dream of 
disturbing it except upon two condi- 
tions—first of all, that the change 
proposed could be safely effected ; 
and, secondly, that it was Constitu- 
tionally demanded by the voice of 
Ireland. Neither of those conditions 
was fulfilled at the time when Lord 
Grey and Lord Althorp and others of 
the Liberal Party declared against the 
repeal of the Union. In that state of 
facts, when there was an exceptional 
state of crime, when it was flagrant in 
the country, and the public peace was 
generally disturbed, I did not, and even 
now I do not see, what opening there 
was for a Government like that of Sir 
Robert Peel, or like that of Lord Grey, 
but to propose a stringent measure. 
Therefore, Sir, I do not accept all the 
censure, nor do I feel all the shame, nor 
do I feel the great regret which some 
may think I ought to experience on 
account of my share in those proceed- 
ings. But, Sir, we have not refused the 
lessons of experience. I believe—and 
apparently the Tories of 1885 believe— 
that the Government of Lord Spencer 
and the Crimes Act of 1882 had tried 
out to the very last the experiment of 
coercion. But that stringent Bill, ad- 
ministered with a kind and firm hand, 
had done all that a Coercion Bill could 
do. What did it do? It reduced the 
number of crimes, but it left behind a 
state of things in which the deter- 
mination of the people to combine, 
and in which the estrangement of the 
people from law were wider spread and 
more rooted thanever. That is the price 
you must be prepared to pay for any 
measure of coercion. Having found 
that no permanent results could be 
reached in that course, we should be 
more consistent in looking to another 
course, just as a physician, having 
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failed in some particular method, or 
having insufficiently succeeded in treat- 
ing a peerener disease, varies the 
means he uses, having always the 
same end in view. I must observe 
that on every one of those occasions 
the voice of the majority of the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland was in favour of 
coercive measures. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) has, in this debate, 
with the advantage of adequate reflec- 
tion, replied to a speech of mine, and 
opened upon me his ponderous artil- 
lery. The right hon. Gentleman made 
an appeal to me; he desires me, as an 
honest man, to admit that the case for 
the Coercion Bill now before us resem- 
bles essentially—is identical essentially 
with—that of the Bill of 1882. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): Your own words; I quote your 
own words. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: The right 
hon. Gentleman could not have chosen 
a more unfortunate basis for his appeal. 
If he had appealed to me as an incor- 
rigible blockhead, it would not possibly 
be more easy or more practicable for 
me to make the admission he desires— 
that a set of circumstances, in all re- 
oa opposed, are substantially iden- 
tical. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I quoted your own 
words. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Did the 
right hon. Gentleman quote words of 
mine stating that the cases of 1882 and 
1887 were identical ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Yes, I did. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I never 
used any such words. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: What I said was 
this—these are the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman—that the announcement 
made by the hon. Member for Qork 
(Mr. Parnell) amounted to this, that 
they were themselves to substitute an 
arbitrary standard for the standard as 
regards rents which they had themselves 
individually agreed to. As I stated, in 
making that assertion, the right hon. 
Gentleman had exactly and literally 
described what the advocates of the 
Plan of Campaign recommended. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That 
statement referred simply to rent; but 
rent is not a ground for a Coercion Bill 
—rent and non-payment of rent—unless 
there is a breaking up of all society, 
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What I am now going to quote is, I; quess of Hartington), my right hon. 
admit, a matter of opinion, and, there-'!and learned Friend the Member for 


fore, I do not ask the acceptance of this 
statement from hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site; but I give it as my opinion. Hon. 
Gentlemen are very fond now of talking 
about their mandate. In my opinion, 
the majority of hon. Gentlemen in this 
House had a mandate at the last Elec- 
tion opposed to coercion. We have 
heard two cases produced to-night of 
what, to the common sense of mankind, 
is a most glaring contradiction between 
the votes intended to be given and the 
promises made at the Election. In 
another case I heard, a night or two ago, 
a Gentleman rise and say that he had 
never pledged himself against coercion, 
and he proved his case by reading from 
his address the promise he had made 
that Ireland should be governed, not 
only by just, but by equal laws. There- 
fore, I believe this is a House of Com- 
mons which, according to expectation 
and to the opinions which are enter- 
tained on this side of the House, is 
totally different from the Parliament of 
1882 in having opinions adverse to the 
enactment of coercive legislation. There 
is another very important difference in- 
deed on which I must say a word. In 
the Parliament of 1880, acting in 1881, 
about this, at all events, there was no 
doubt. We had, on the one hand, a 
Bill of coercion, no doubt, to propose; 
but we had also a measure of relief. 
The two stood upon the same footing. 
Is that the case now ? [ Cries of ‘‘ Yes!’ ] 
I ask whether the measure of relief is a 


reality or an imposture? [Mr. A. J. 
Batrour dissented.| I will withdraw 
that word—an illusion. The right hon. 


Gentleman said that he would use his 
best efforts to carry the Irish Land Bill. 
I have said the same thing myself five, 
10, or 20 times over, with perfect sin- 
eerity of intention, but with grave 
doubts in my mind as to the power 
of giving effect to that intention. 
[Cries of “Oh!”] Certainly with 
respect to measures of secondary 
consequence ; never with respect to 
a measure of this nature or conse- 
quence. It is useless to talk of this 
mere intention to pass a Bill. Does 
the Government intend to stand or fall 
by the Bill? We are told that there 
are large numbers of hon. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House—my noble Friend 
the Member for Rossendale (the Mar- 


Hr. W.E. Gladstone 


| 





Bury, my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham (Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain), and others—who have 
made it an absolute condition of sup- 
porting coercion that there should also 
be relief. Therefore, I want to know 
whether coercion and relief stand on 
the same footing now as they stood in 
1881; and before we go to a Division 
this night, I hope and expect that the 
Government will give us a clear, un- 
equivocal, and unmistakable answer to 
that question. In 1881 Parliament was 
nearly a unanimous Parliament, and all 
those who opposed coercion—I speak, 
now, in the presence of many of those 
who opposed it—opposed it, not only as 
a small minority in this House, but as 
a decided minority of Irish Members. 
That, I apprehend, is a most important 
difference. I come to rent; and the 
case of rent, in my opinion, is totally 
different. We have before us the evi- 
dence taken before the Commission on 
Land, and the evidence proves that the 
demand now made is a demand for 
moderate abatements. Was that the 
demand in 1882—according to our view 
of the case—I will not say now whether 
we were right or wrong? Thatis totally 
irrelevant. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Lincolnshire is chal- 
lenging me to acknowledge the identity 
of the circumstance. I must take the 
circumstances as we measured and re- 
ceived them; and we did believe, and 
stated in 1881, that the movement, in 
our opinion, was a movement against 
rent, against contracts, against debts 
altogether, and threatened to break up 
society. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: That was not the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The in- 
terruption of the right hon. Gentleman 
is totally irrelevant. He desires me, as 
an honest man, to acknowledge the 
identity of the circumstances, and my 
answer is that I could only acknowledge 
it as an incorrigible blockhead. The 
circumstances, as we measured them, 
were totally different in 1882 from what 
they are in 1887. 

Mr. CHAPLIN, rising amid cries of 
“Order!” said: I wish to make an 
explanation which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman allows me to make. The right 
hon. Gentleman is speaking under a 
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total misapprehension as to what I said 


in debate on this question. The right 


hon. Gentleman pointed out that there | 
was a fundamental distinction between . 
the circumstances of 1881 and now on; 
this ground—that now there is a move- ' 


ment only against unjust rents, whereas 
then there was a movement against 
all rents. I showed, in the course 
of my observations, that the move- 
ment against all rent occurred only 
after the imprisonment of the hon. 
Member for Cork, and I quoted the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman to 
show that precisely the same thing was 
done now by the advocates of the Plan 
of Campaign as that for which he im- 
prisoned the hon. Member for Cork and 
his friends. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: All 
through 1881 that is the basis we stood 
on in all the statements we made. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I quoted your own 
words. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: What 
are we told now? We have now the uni- 
versal admission that the combinations 
in Ireland, which have for their object 
the reduction of rent and the allow- 
ance of reasonable abatements, do not, 
so to speak, blossom into crime, and 
that the reason they do not issue into 
crime is because the organization is so 
perfect ; but the fact stands that they 
do not issue into crime. Was that the 
case in 1881 ? No, Sir; our strong 
contention was that wherever the Land 
League went, in our opinion, an in- 
crease of crime—a flagrant increase of 
crime—was the consequence. It is im- 
possible to conceive anything more 
diametrically opposed to the whole 
circumstances on which this Bill is 
framed than that Inow come to—namely, 
the greatest circumstance of all, the 
condition of Ireland. It has been held 
that the duty of every Government in 
these times of proposing Coercion Bills 
to which reference has been made—it 
has been the acknowledged duty of 
every Government to show the state of 
flagrant crime in Ireland. I will quote 
an authority on that subject which I 
think states the case very well. Coercion 
was defined to mean— 

“The repression by exceptional means of ex- 
ceptional crime and outrage, and if there were 
no exceptional crime and outrage there would 
be no exceptional repressive legislation.” 


That is the definition which every 
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Government have adhered to down to 
the present time, when the whole circum- 
stances, under the countenance of my 
noble Friend the Member for Rossen- 
dale, and my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bury, are re- 
versed ; and the mere fact that a demand 
is made for coercion seems to carry its 
own attestation and its own warrant, 
and astonishment is felt that having 
adopted the principle of Home Rule we 
can offer opposition to coercion. My 
opinion was that for us the choice was 
made between coercion and Home Rule; 
| but I have known many Gentlemen, and 
one at any rate—Sir George Trevelyan 
—has expressed himself with the 
greatest clearness and ability to this 
effect—that it isnot an option between 
coercion and Home Rule; we may re- 
ject your dangerous or exceptional 
proposal, and yet we may be the oppo- 
nents of coercion. We stood on that 
generally admitted, never contested 
principle that there must be exceptional 
erime and outrage to justify coercion, 
and that if there were no exceptional 
crime and outrage then there would be 
Ir exceptional repressive legislation. 





I have quoted this definition, and 
whose definition is it? The definition 
| is contained in a speech made by the 
most experienced Member of the present 
| Government—the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for East Leicestershire (Lord John 
Manners), in the course of a speech 
delivered in June, 1886, at Hatfield 
Park. I quote it from Zhe Scotsman. 
The noble Lord laid it down as an essen- 
tial preliminary condition to exceptional 
legislation of this kind that there should 
be an exceptional state of crime. Is 
it asserted that there is an exceptional 
state of crime in Ireland at the 
resent time. [Cries of “‘Yes!”] It 
is asserted that there is an excep- 
tional state of crime. | Cries of ‘‘ Yes!”’} 
Iam very sorry to hear that, because 
I must point out to the House that 
there is nothing of the kind. Nothing 
was more transparent than the failure 
of the efforts of the Government 
to establish this point. We have, in- 
deed, good ground for complaining that 
the Government have on this point 
withheld information from the House. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland (Mv. 
Holmes) and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
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Department(Mr. Matthews) have availed 
themselves of their official position to 
obtain every little rag of information 
that could possibly tell in favour of 
their views ; but they have not laid upon 
the Table of the House the documents 
from which they quoted; they put the 
statistics in their speeches, but withheld 
them from the House. [ Cries of “‘Oh!’’] 
The document from which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland quoted is not on the 
Table. The Returns of crime quoted by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary are not in our hands. It is 
growing into a system for Members of 
the Government to make use of infor- 
mation unchecked by public criticism, 
and withhold it until we have given a 
decisive vote on a question such as this 
of momentous importance. The noble 
Lord the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Lord John Manners) yawns. 
I envy the noble Lord his state of 
mind; but I was in hopes that my cita- 
tion from his speech might have pre- 
vented him from doing so, and would 
have secured for him a minute or two of 
wakefulness. What is the state of the 
case as far as we know it? What are 
the facts before us? How does the case 
stand with regard to crime in 1885 and 
crime in 1886? It is alleged that there 
has been an increase of crime. There 
has been no increase. There is an 
increase of some 60 to 100—I do not 
recollect the exact number—upon the 
total number of cases reported ; but this 
increase is due, not to an increase in 
the number of crimes, but to the increase 
of the number of threatening letters. 
As to the crimes, they stood in 1885 at 
512, and in 1886 at 518. Are threatening 
letters to be regarded as outrages? 
[ Cries of **Yes!”’] Thenall I can say 
is, that I myself have been a severe 
sufferer from hundreds of outrages. 
The outrages perpetrated on me have all 
proceeded from those who are some- 
times known as the loyal and some- 
times as the law-abiding Party. I can 
go one step further, and say that these 
outrages on me have proceeded from 
the quintessence of the law-abiding 
Party, because they have proceeded from 
some of the most pious persons in the 
country. The occasion on whichI re- 
ceived more threatening letters than 
during the whole of my long life, before 
or since, was during the time of the legisla- 
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tion for the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. The select part of the law- 
abiding Party—the highly devout and 
religious Party—adopted this method 
and sent me all these threatening letters 
either for the purpose of amusing them- 
selves or endeavouring to frighten me. 
Well, leaving out of account the 
threatening letters, it appears that there 
were in 1885 512 offences, and in 1886 
518, which, for purposes of comparison, 
I state to be identical. But there is a 
fact which ought to be observed— 
namely, that it might be said that 
in 1885 crime was greatly reduced, 
because for eight months of that 
ear the Crimes Act was in force. 
n 1886 there was no Crimes Act or any 
special legislation whatever, and yet the 
amount of crime did not increase, and 
this under circumstances of pressure 
caused by agricultural distress so ex- 
treme as would not have warranted or 
excused,‘ but would have accounted for, 
some not inconsiderable amount of in- 
crease of crime. Therefore, I say that 
the case of the Government has entirely 
broken down, and that we are now called 
upon to establish a new principle in re- 
gard to coercive legislation. My noble 
Friend the Member for Rossendale esti- 
mated that he gathered that if circum- 
stances were different I might not have 
objected to this Bill. I have neither 
said that I would or that I would not. 
It is not wise to lay down abstract pro- 
positions on such subjects; but what I 
will say is that he, who is the most im- 
portant supporter of this Bill—for I 
cannot compare any single Gentleman 
on the Government Bench in importance 
with my noble Friend—is going to esta- 
blish a new principle, a retrogressive 
rinciple, with regard to Irish repressive 
egislation—namely, that we may intro- 
duce into the House of Commons and 
pass such a measure in defiance of the 
precedents of half-a-century, and with- 
out the prevalence of that exceptional 
crime which the noble Lord opposite 
declares to be essential in order to justify 
it. The condition of Ireland is, no doubt, 
a matter which it is our business to look 
to when we are discussing a Coercion 
Bill. In regard to crime, we find that 
there has not been an increase; but there 
are some other subjects upon which it is 
important to obtain information, and 
which ought to attract our attention. 
And, first, in regard to the death-rate 
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as it affects the people. In England 
and in Scotland we have had a happy 
state of things with regard to the death- 
rate. Comparing the years 1861 to 1870 
with the years 1881 to 1885, England 
shows a diminution of about 15 per cent 
in the death-rate; Scotland shows a 
diminution of about 13 per cent; and 
there is a gain of British lives in that 
period of 82,000. What is the case of 
Ireland, which was to have the full bene- 
fits of equal legislation? In Ireland the 
death-rate has increased by 8 per cent; 
and while 82,000 British lives have been 
saved 8,000 Irish lives have been lost in 
consequence of the increase of the death- 
rate. I say that such facts as these 
bearing on the general condition of Ire- 
land cannot be excluded from the view of 
the House of Commons, when it is called 
upon to meet a case of this kind without 
any justification whatever for the in- 
crease of crime; and it is well for us to 
ask how we have succeeded in the 
stewardship that we undertook at the 
Union, and what credit the great car- 
dinal facts of the case reflect on the 
s'atesmanship of England and on the 
conduct of the United Parliament. I 
will quote two or three lines from a very 
useful volume produced by a distin- 
guished statistician—Mr. Mulhall—and 
recently published. Proceeding to treat 
of the state of Ireland, he says at page 
114 that— 

“The present Reign has been the most disas- 
trous since that of Queen Elizabeth. The follow- 
ing statistics show :—Died from famine in the 
Reign of which we are now celebrating the 
Jubilee—died from famine in Ireland, },225,000 
persons; evicted in Ireland, 3,668,000 persons ; 
number of emigrants from Ireland, 4,186,000 
persons.” 

The great bulk of these emigrants, of 
course, have gone to America, and then 
people are astonished to find that there 
is sympathy in America for Ireland. 
The distinguished writer of the book 
goes on to compute —of course, it is only 
a computation—that these 4, 186,000 emi- 
grants have produced, since they quitted 
Irish shores, for the benefit of the coun- 
try to which they went, wealth to the 
amount of about £665,000,000. That 
is a very sad and mournful retrospect, 
which appears to afford some apology 
for those who have thought it was time 
to review our position, and consider 
whether the character of England, as 
much as the happiness of Ireland, did 
not absolutely require that we should 
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endeavour to escape from the groove 
within which we have been confined in 
order to find some better method of ful- 
filling the high duties we undertook, 
and which we undertook in defiance of 
the national wish of Ireland, and which 
we ace, therefore, bound more sacredly 
and more affectionately to perform. 
Now, Sir, I come to the contents of the 
Bill. I pass over almost all of them 
with great rapidity. It is a complex 
Bill. It is impossible but that there 
should be many points, being those of 
difficulty and of some obscurity, which 
must make some demand on the time and 
patience of the House to discuss them 
properly. [Cries of ‘‘No!”] Oh! I 
quite understand. The fact that this is 
a Coercion Bill is a sufficient reason, ap- 
parently, in some hon. Gentlemen’s opi- 
nion, for waiving discussion and passing 
it without examination. As such a 
measure would never be asked for un- 
less it was necessary, although it is 
asked for in contempt of what has been 
invariably considered an essential pre- 
liminary condition to the necessity of 
any such demand, these are what I may 
call the minor provisions of the Bill; 
and even with respect to these, espe- 
cially after the speech of my hon. and 
learned Friend the late Solicitor General 
for Scotland (Mr. Asher), some reserves 
must be made, and I am not at all pre- 
pared to make that admission, without 
further consideration, as to the Ist 
clause which, undoubtedly, I should 
have been prepared to make with less 
instruction on the subject. That, I 
think, must stand for further considera- 
tion. We have a great advantage on 
this occasion, because we have the Bill 
in our hands. The verbal accounts we 
received of the Bill gave no idea what- 
ever of its contents, which were kept 
back, so that we were left absolutely in 
the dark on points that were really of 
importance. I noticed in a former speech 
two points—which I may call salient 
points—in the Bill—namely, the provi- 
sion for the removal of the issue from 
Ireland to Great Britain, and the pro- 
vision for the perpetuity of the Bill. As 
to the provision for the removal of the 
trial from Ireland to Great Britain, it is 
not worth opening a fresh discussion ; 
and, therefore, I now pass it by. I do 
not believe it to be of the essence of the 
Bill, nor do I believe the perpetuity of 
the measure to be of its essence, al- 
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though both of them are subjects of 
great importance, on which we have 
much to say, and to both of which it 
will be my duty to offer a firm and reso- 
lute opposition. Ido not enter into their 
merits now, because I do not wish un- 
necessarily to detain the House, upon 
whose patience I have already trespassed 
at considerable length. Then comes the 
question of the Whiteboy Acts. Now, 
what we contend for is that the provi- 
sions of the Whiteboy Acts, which it is 
intended to bring within the scope of the 
Bill, shall be printed and set out in the 
Bill itself, and be made the subject of 
enactment. Ido not believe that the 
House has the smallest idea of what 
they are. To tell me that they are now 
part of the law is to tell me nothing at 
all. They are a part of the law if, un- 
happily, that fact has escaped the vigi- 
lence of those whose duty it might be to 
notice it—they are a part of the law 
subject, at any rate, to the knowledge 
of the Judge and the justice of the jury, 
and here the accused has a defence. 
But what are we to say with regard to 
the proposal to place under the juris- 
diction of two Resident Magistrates the 
nese of imposing six months’ hard la- 

our for posting, circulating, or for- 
warding in any way any document 
which directs or requires any person 
to do or refrain from doing any act? 
That is one of the provisions under 
which two Resident Magistrates are to 
be empowered to inflict six months’ hard 
labour. I say it is our duty to ask, and 
we must ask and press for having these 
enactments set out in the Bill that we 
may know what we are doing. As to 
the right of public meeting. I believe it 
is to be virtually suppressed by the Bill. 
It is to be an offence to meet in any way 
to the terror of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
Well and good. And who is to judge 
of the terror? Two Resident Magis- 
trates? The “terror of Her Majesty’s 
subjects’ is, then, an arbitrary and in- 
definite expression to be interpreted by 
prejudice and ignorance, for nobody can 
say that prejudice and ignorance are 
never to be found upon the Bench of 
Resident Magistrates in Ireland. But 
even that I do not believe to be the 
essence of the Bill. We come nearer to 
its heart when we come to the clause em- 
powering the Lord Lieutenant to put 
down associations. It is perfectly plain 





that the Lord Lieutenant, if he agrees— 
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as I presume he does—with the present 
Government and their supporters, must 
of course and at once put down what is 
called the National League, and not 
only the National League, but every 
association which promotes among the 
Irish people those combinations for pro- 
curing a reduction of rent which Sir 
Redvers Buller declares to have been 
the means through which rent re- 
ductions have been effected, and without 
which they would not have been effected. 
I think it is a moderate proposition to 
say that it is not right that under a pro- 
clamation of this kind men who are 
connected with an association like the 
National League should be deprived of 
the protection of a Judge and jury, and 
brought before Resident Magistrates, 
empowered to pass sentence of six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
As my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) has 
stated, the real essence of the Bill lies 
in Clause 2. I have already objected 
to this Bill as a Crimes Bill, and I 
utterly repel and refuse and repudiate 
it asa Crimes Bill. This is not a Bill 
the real object of which is to deal with 
crimes that are known to exist and 
known to the law. You may leave out 
of the Bill everything relating to crimes 
that are known, and yet it will continue 
to retaia the bulk and pith and heart 
which makes us so determinedly oppose 
it—that is, the creation of new crimes. 
This Parliament, elected for the first 
time by a fully enfranchised people, is 
not only usked to pass a Orimes Act, 
without the fulfilment of the elementary 
conditions hitherto always attached to 
such a demand, but it is asked also to 
pass a Bill extending the category of 
crimes, and to make things crimes which 
were never crimes before. What is the 
heading of the 2nd clausa? ‘‘ Exten- 
sion of the Summary Jurisdiction.” 
That is a misnomer. There is something 
more important than the extension of 
summary jurisdiction in the clause, and 
that is the creation of new crimes. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Derby 
pointed out the other night that the 
— ‘criminal conspiracy” in the 
ill was a phrase of which it was 
difficult to speak with respect, that 
the word “criminal” was surplusage, 
and that the expression was nonsense. 
Sir Ricnarp WessTEer dissented. ] 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
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Attorney General shakes his head. fit of the arrangement for as long as it 
Would he like to hear a man speak of! lasts, and before it expires he may go 
‘criminal burglary” or “‘ criminal mur- , into Court and be made bankrupt again, 
der?’? No; he would not, for he does, procure renewed benefits, and so foties 
not now shake his head. I have con-; quoties. I will not undertake to define 
sulted law dictionaries and other law what lawyers are somewhat puzzled 
books to see what the ground was under about, as I understand—that is, the 
my feet, and I find that conspiracy is a precise amount and limitation of these 
misdemeanour, is in itself an offence | benefits. All I know is that they are 
and crime, and no answer has been exceedingly attractive, and that they 
made to the protest of my right hon. , may very well induce a man—a joint 
Friend against the introduction of this |tenant—in Ireland to persuade another 
word ‘‘criminal,’”’ which gives a phrase | joint tenant not to pay rent. But sup- 
which may fairly be called nonsense. pose he does that; suppose he gets all 
However, what shall we do by passing | the benefits of these provisions in bank- 
this clause? In the first place, we shall! ruptecy, and suppose at the same time 
enact that anybody may be found guilty that he is brought before the Resident 
under the clause who induces anyone Magistrates for having conspired, having 
else to a non-fulfilment of legal obliga- | induced the other joint tenants to con- 
tions. Now, let me take the case of a/ spire, for the non-fulfilment of his legal 
man who induces another not to pay his! obligation, while he gets the benefits of 
rent. I suppose myself a joint tenant, | bankruptcy by going into Court, he at 
and I believe myself to be over-rented— | the same time gets the benefit of six 
that is to say, to be entitled to a reduc- | months’ hard labour for refusing the ful- 
tion of rent in the present depressed | filment of his obligation. I mention this 
state of agriculture. I know what Sir|as a matter that throws my mind into 








Redvers Buller has said in his evidence ; 
I know what the Commission has re- 
commended ; and I know that that Com- 
mission was appointed by the Govern-| 
ment to bring the matter to an issue. | 
Well, in these circumstances, is it a 
great offence if I persuade or argue with 
my brother joint tenants that they ought 
to decline to pay their rents, and if 
they agree with me? [Mr. MarrHews | 
assented.] The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary, I am glad 
to see, gives a benevolent nod. All the 
same I make that observation ; and cer- 
tainly when I look at the Land Bill it 
appears to me that that nod is out of 
place, because that measure has com- 
passion or compunction for no person 
under a judicial rent except on one con- 
dition, and that is the condition that 
he shall refuse to pay the rent. If he 
refuses to pay the rent there imme- 
diately come into view all manner of | 
benefits. Sir Robert Walpole once said | 
that the way to the Temple of Honour 
lay through the Temple of Virtue; and 
I think the reader of the Government | 
Land Bill may say that the way to 
Paradise leads through bankruptcy. 
Under this Bill a man is to be allowed 





much difficulty, perplexity, and uncer- 
tainty ; but I come to a case which isa 
great deal clearer. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby referred to that 
which I conceive to be the central pro- 
position of the Bill—namely, this—that 
any man who practises exclusive dealing 
and induces anybody else to practise it 
may be visited with six months’ hard 
labour. Is there any doubt about 
that ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) : 
Certainly. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Eh? 
There is a doubt, then? 

Sirk RICHARD WEBSTER: Yes. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Then— 
has anybody got the Bill? [the Bill was 
handed to the right hon. Gentleman ]— 
‘‘any person who shall take part in 
any criminal conspiracy’’—that is, in 
any conspiracy, for a conspiracy is 
criminal—I leave out the words imma- 
terial to my purpose— 

“To induce any person or persons not to let, 
hire, use, or occupy any land, or not to deal 
with, work for, or hire any person or persons in 
| oo. ordinary course of trade, business, or occu- 

pation. 


to present a petition to make himself a Is there any doubt about the meaning of 
bankrupt. By going into Court he may | those words? Is there any doubt that 
procure the benefit of a reduction of they render a person liable to be brought 
rent, provided only that he is made a before the magistrates and punished 
bankrupt first. He may take the bene- with six months’ hard labour for the 


[Seventh Night. ] 
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practice of exclusive dealing, and for 
inducing other persons to practise it? 
Is there any doubt about that ? 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: Yes. 
It turns upon the words ‘criminal 
conspiracy.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The words 
are as plain English as ever was 
written. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: I say 
it turns on the words “criminal con- 
spiracy.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Oh, non- 
sense. “It turns upon the words 
criminal conspiracy.” It is admitted, 
then, that if a conspiracy is criminal, it 
is to induce any person to practise by 
a criminal conspiracy exclusive dealing, 
and they will be liable to six months 
with hard labour. Then I refer, Sir, 
to the argument of my right hon. Friend, 
to which no person on the Treasury 
Bench or elsewhere has attempted the 
slightest answer ; and I ask again—Is 
not every conspiracy criminal? Is not 
every conspiracy an offence, a crime, 
and a misdemeanour? I expect a reply 
to that from anyone on the Treasury 
Bench ; I shall be glad of a reply from 
any one of the legal authorities. Now I 
say that this is an extension of the cate- 
gory of crime. It makes the Bill not a 
Bill against crime, but against combi- 
nation. What is combination? Com- 
bination in Ireland is now detached 
from crime. It is because it is detached 
generally from crime that you are going 
to strike at it as combination. Com- 
bination, Sir, is the weapon by means of 
which—and by means of which alone— 
the Irish people, in their weakness and 
in their poverty, have been able to make 
head against the wealthy and the strong. 
If you could put down combination— 
aye, and combination for exclusive deal- 
ing, not combination with intimidation, 
which is a totally different matter—you 
would deprive the Irish people of that 
which Sir Redvers Buller tells you has 
been their only available weapon. What, 
then, is the first proposition that comes 
out about this Bill? Itisa Bill aimed 
at the Irish people. It is idle to talk of 
criminals; it is idle to talk of guilty 
persons here and there. It is a Bill 
aimed at the nation—[ Cries of “No!” 
—a taking away from the nation. 

Cries of ‘No!’ 1 Is that not true? 
Cries of ““No!” |) Without interrup- 
tions of that kind, is it not lawful for me 
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to state my opinion? Does the noble 
Lord and others who sit near him really 
think that kind of cry of “‘No” upon a 
matter of argument carries with it demon- 
strative conclusion ? Itis totally contrary 
toall the usages and practice of this House, 
and absolutely at variance with them. 
I know that it cannot be suppressed 
effectively from the Chair; but I only 
wish to observe that no object is gained 
by it. In my opinion, the first thing is 
that this is a Bill evidently aimed against 
the people of Ireland. Do not let it be 
supposed for a moment that I look with 
indifference on exclusive dealing. I 
think my noble Friend the Member for 
Rossendale described it very fairly to- 
night asa very great evil—a gross evil, 
which, in England, a good many among 
the wealthy classes use. But that which 
is here done from wantonness is done in 
Ireland from necessity. That is upon 
the evidence of your witnesses. If this 
is a Bill against the people of Ireland, 
the next effect of the Bill will be that 
which appears to me as the effect of the 
whole policy of the Government, and of 
my noble Friend the Member for Rossen- 
dale—namely, what is called to play 
into the hands of the hon. Member for 
Cork and his Friends. The more Bills 
of this kind you have the more you 
mark your policy with this character— 
the more you strengthen the influence 
which is exercised by these hon. Gentle- 
men. Ido not meun at this time to go 
into any questions connected with the 
hon. Gentleman and his Friends further 
than this—to say that I, at least, have 
never, in this House or elsewhere, since 
the year 1881—never, upon any single 
occasion, seen in his words or acts a 
disposition unfavourable to law and 
order, or to the fulfilment of legal obli- 
gations. He has never used a word to 
that effect; but I say this, on the other 
hand—and I should think I probably 
understand what I say—that I long for 
the time to come when the people of 
Ireland shall come into more natural 
relations with those who are their supe- 
riors in wealth and station; when the 
upper classes, the leisured classes of the 
country, who are now in the main sepa- 
rated, unhappily—many excellent men 
there are among them, men who, trying 
their very best to do their duty in dif- 
ferent circumstances, but being, as a 
body, separated from the people—I long 
for the day when they shall become 
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competitors with the hon. Member for 
Cork in the exercise of the natural, 

nuine, and legitimate influence which 

believe, undoubtedly, in all circum- 
stances, to be essential to the healthy 
condition of the body politic. I object, 
therefore, to this Bill, because, whereas 
we are told that Home Rule is to give 

wer to the hon. Gentleman and his 

riends, I say that Home Rule is open- 
ing the door to others to make it de- 
sirable for others to enter it in compe- 
tition with him for the favours and the 
love of the Irish people. Well, Sir, if 
this is a Bill to put down combination, 
through the medium of its enactment, 
against exclusive dealing, and, in some 
degree, combinations against the per- 
formance of legal obligations, it is a 
Bill for the increase, and not the dimi- 
nution, of crime. I ought to say this 
to remind you of the inequality with 
respect to the fulfilment of legal obli- 
gations you are now going to introduce 
into the law of Ireland. You are going 
to make all combination against a legal 
obligation, although it be one which 
you are giving every encouragement to 

eople to set aside, illegal, and to make 
it punishable with six months’ bard la- 
bour. But in your own Trade Union 
Act you have enabled the members of 
trade unions to work against legal 
obligations, because, by the Act of 
August 11, 1875, you have enacted 
that an agreement or combination of two 
or more persons to do or promise to have 
done any act in contemplation or fur- 
therance of a trade dispute between em- 
ow dees and workmen shall not be in- 

ictable as a conspiracy if such an act, 
committed by one person only, would 
not be an offence. Trade disputes, asa 
whole, are about the non-fulfilment of 
contracts. Now, Sir, is it or is it not 
true that, if this Bill produces an im- 
portant effect against known combina- 
tions, it will lead to an increase of crime ? 
I hold, beyond doubt, that it will lead 
to an increase of crime, through the in- 
crease of secret societies. My noble 
Friend the Member for Rossendale, with 
the candour which I must say never 
deserts him even under great — 
admitted that it was possible that there 
might be an increase of secret societies 
under a Bill of this sort. Now, Sir, 
here is a document which expresses the 
sentiments of the Bishops and clergy of 
one of the Roman Catholic dioceses, 
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They state the case thus; and, though 
there are: one or two epithets stronger 
than I should use, the statement is, 
nevertheless, substantially most just— 
“The folly of imposing coercion,” says the 
Bishop of Ardagh a Cesesecaithen on a 
people among whom public crime of any magni- 
tude is comparatively rare, is only equalled by 
its wickedness. It offers excuses to designing 
men to lead our youths into secret societies ; 
and such societies, under the pretext of resisting 
the unjust —— of coercion, will soon pro- 
duce a deadly harvest of crime. Therefore, in 
the interests of social order, as well as because 
eternal interests will be jeopardized, we raise 
our warning voices, declaring before God and 
man that the authors and projectors of the pro- 
posed legislation will be responsible for the 
evils which will follow if they are carried into 
effect.” 
These are strong epithets, which I do 
not adopt—excusable, perhaps, under 
the circumstances; but every other word 
I entirely and cordially accept. Sir, de- 
nd upon it legislation against a nation 
is vain and futile. Combination in Ire- 
land cannot be putdown. For 30 years 
after the Union Ireland practically had 
hardly a voice in Parliament. So limited 
was the popular power, that its first 
manifestation was when O’Connell was 
elected against Vesey Fitzgerald. In 
granting the boon of Catholic emanci- 
pation in 1829, almost everything that 
savoured of popular representation in 
the former law was put down by the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel in the new law with respect to the 
40s. freeholder. For a long time the 
franchise in Ireland was limited, and 
the representation was consequently less 
effective. But we have now extended 
it, and put it upon a basis of real and 
genuine equality with Great Britain ; 
and the consequence is that you have a 
national declaration of such strength 
and firmness, and evidently destined 
to such permanence of existence, that 
it is idle to suppose you can pass it 
by as if it did not exist. Combination 
cannot be put down. If it is driven be- 
neath the surface it will work by secret 
societies. The question is by whom it 
is desirable that combination should be 
guided. I say that it is desirable that 
it should be guided by those who are 
responsible to this House, who appear 
among us, against whom accusations can 
be made, whose language and acts can 
be questioned. It is of immense public 
importance that combination should not 
be carried on by secret agents, shielded 
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by popular sympathy, and withdrawn 
altogether from our view and our con- 
trol. That is the alternative. We say 
that combination, if it cannot be avoided 
in the present unhappy circumstances of 
Treland, ought to be guided by respon- 
sible persons in public positions. The 
Bill says—‘‘ Let it be guided by secret 
societies.” But in promoting the action 
of secret societies you go further ; you 
go most unwittingly in contravention of 
all the wishes of the people; you give 
encouragement even to the extremest 
forms of crime. I hear of combination 
and correspondence between hon. Gen- 
tlemen in this House and gentlemen 
who have contemplated methods of vio- 
lence. In my opinion, those who con- 
template acts of violence—those to whom 
the ideas of the dagger and dynamite 
are familiar—will look with satisfaction 
on the proceedings of the Government. 
Happily, the people of Ireland—as we 
see from the enormous reduction of the 
crime of that country—the people of 
Ireland have become weaned in a won- 
derful degree from the use of, or from 
the countenance of, violence. This has 
not been the consequence of coercive 
legislation ; it has been the consequence 
of attempts—sincere, well-meant, and 
in a degree successful—to give them 
justice. This Bill tends to drive them 
back into the arms of those who would 
incite them to crime; it tends again to 
produce that temporary indulgence in 
crime which is the necessary aecompani- 
ment of indulgence in oppression. The 
Bill, Sir, in my view, is a cup of poison. 
I will have no part in presenting this 
cup to the lips of Ireland. It must be 
offered to her by other hands than mine. 
To me, it will be honour and happi- 
ness enough should I be permitted 
the smallest share in dashing it to the 


ground. 


The Curer Secretary for IrELanp 
and Mr. Parnett rose together. 


Mr. SPEAKER called upon the 
former. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour)(Manchester, 
E.): Sir, Iam sorry to stand between the 
hon. Member opposite and the House; 
but the House will have perceived that 
after the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just sat down, and 
which was from end to end a condem- 
nation of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
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Government, it is absolutely necessary 
that someone responsible for that policy 
should forthwith make a reply. [ 
will make that reply as short as I can. 
I confess that when I first knew it 
would be my lot to speak for the fourth 
time on this subject, and that I should 
have to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down, I felt 
I had a heavy task before me; but, 
now that I have heard the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, I confess that my 
terrors are entirely dissipated. Now, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
was remarkable for much that it said, 
and it was remarkable also for some- 
thing that it left unsaid. The debate 
on Friday night and in the early part of 
this evening’s discussion has become 
extremely hot—too hot, I fear, for the 
proper conduct of our proceedings—and 
a subject has been raised, for the first 
time, of great importance in connection 
with this Bill. I do not, however, pro- 
pose to do more than touch upon it— 
the right hon. Gentleman did not touch 
upon it at all. He contented himself 
with passing a eulogium upon the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell). I 
must, in reply to the hon. Member for 
West Belfast (Mr. Sexton), tell him that 
the subject on which he touched, and 
which was touched upon by the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson), is entirely rele- 
vant to the subject-matter of this Bill, 
because it deals with the leaders who 
have had the management, first of the 
Land League, and then of the National 
League; and the character of those 
leaders cannot be a matter of indiffer- 
ence when we are discussing the charac- 
ter of this organization, which we be- 
lieve to be in no small degree respon- 
sible for the existing state of terrorism 
in Ireland. The hon. Member tells us 
that the editor of Zhe Times deserves to 
be hanged. Well, the law of this country 
will not permit it. 

Mr. PARNELL: The forger. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, the 
forger, or the proprietor. | /nterruption. } 
I hope the House will hear me out. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast can 
bring on the owner and editor as serious 
a punishment as ever he could desire 
through a Court of Law. The hon. 
Member said he would go from end to 
end of England and refute the calum- 
nious assertions that have been made. I 
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him bring his case into Court; let him 
have it tried where it can be tried fairly. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman change the 
venue, and let the trial take place in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends refrain from 
that course, and betake themselves to 
platform oratory, I give them this warn- 
ing—that the people of this country 
will form the inevitable conclusion that 
they prefer to stand on a platform where 
they can make any assertion they like 
without fear of contradiction, rather than 
appear in a witness-box in a Court of 
Law where they would have to pass 
through the ordeal of cross-examination. 
I leave that point, however, which I have 
never regarded as material to my case, 
and I pass on to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian. That speech divided itself into 
two parts—the part in which he dealt 
with the provisions of the Bill, and that 
in which he dealt with the evidence for 
crime on which we base our policy. I 
will take them in that order. The right 
hon. Gentleman insinuated, and more 
than insinuated, that Resident Magis- 
trates are not the proper judges to whom 
summary jurisdiction should be entrusted. 
But a similar jurisdiction was given to 
Resident Magistrates by the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Bill in 1882, and under the 
Bill of 1870 summary jurisdiction was 
not only given to Resident Magistrates, 
but also to ordinary magistrates, who 
might be, and probably were, landlords. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to give his view of that section of the 
Bill which deals with criminal con- 
spiracy. The right hon. Gentleman 
must, I think, have taken his law from 
the right hen. Member for Derby. That 
right hon. Gentleman has long discarded 
the epithet ‘‘learned;” and his legal 
observations in this House appear now 
to be confused by some faint and half- 
forgotten reminiscences of the studies of 
his youth. I am not an authority on 
legal matters, but I am informed that 
the whole version of the Law of Con- 
spiracy given by the right hon. Member 
for Derby, and repeated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian, is erroneous. Both right hon. 
Gentlemen agree that the word ‘‘crimi- 
nal,” as applied to “conspiracy,” is 
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will suggest to him a better way. Let! superfluous. I am informed that that 


view is incorrect. The whole of the 
clause is governed by the fact that the 
conspiracy is a criminal conspiracy—that 
is to say, that it aims ai unlawful ends 
by lawful means, or at lawful ends by 
unlawful means. There may be a per- 
fectly innocent combination—— 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Is that 
conspiracy ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: So I am told. 
I do not know whether the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian is giving us his 
own law. I can assure the House that I 
am not giving itmy ownlaw. [amadvised 
that a conspiracy need not be criminal ; 
and, therefore, the case of two tenants 
guilty of a conspiracy because they 
agree not to take a farm, or not to 
pay a certain rent, is purely imaginary 
and wholly impossible. Under the 
Bill, one man may induce another not 
to pay rent, or not to deal with A B, by 
lawful means, without being liable to 
punishment. But if he combines with 
another by criminal means to do either 
of these things, no doubt he will be liable 
for criminal conspiracy, and would come 
under the provisions of the Bill. What, 
then, becomes of the criticism of the 
right hon. Gentleman? It vanishes alto- 
gether in smoke. I now come to the 
main point of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, in which he treated of the evi- 
dence on which the Bill is framed. I do 
not dwell on the subject touched on by 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
—namely, the American support given 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite. The right 
hon. Gentleman has heard of the Irish 
vote in America. Does he recollect that 
in a certain speech in a certain critical 
stage of a contest he himself seemed 
very conscious that the virtue of a 
Party might be strained to the breaking 
point in order to get the Irish vote 
even in England? [An hon. Member: 
How about Canada?j} There is an 
Irish vote even in Canada. It is a cos- 
mopolitan evil which cannot be avoided. 
Does he doubt that the same temptation 
may have influenced gentlemen on the 
other side of the Atlantic who may not 
have the same motives as we have for 
wishing to see the law obeyed? Ifthe 
right hon. Gentleman has heard of the 
Irish vote, may I not take that into 
account, and make some abatement 
from the value which he gives to the 
American criticism of English politics 

[Seventh Night. } 
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Leaving this topic, the right hon. 
Gentleman then went on to ask us whe- 
ther we were committed to our Land 
Bill. I do not think I ever heard a more 
extraordinary question addressed to the 
Government of the country by the re- 
sponsible Opposition. Of course, the 
Government are committed to every Bill 
of the first class which they bring in. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman suppose 
that it is a sham, an imposture, an illu- 
sion? Ifso, what ible grounds has 
he for that supposition? I confess, when 
I see the reception which that Bill has 
met with both from hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen above, the Government have very 
little inducement to go on with it; be- 
cause, for purposes which we may guess, 
but into which it is not my business to 
enter, they appear to have entered into 
an ‘‘ innocent conspiracy ” to denounce a 
measure which I believe will do more to 
prevent anything harsh in the operation 
of the Land Laws in Ireland than any 
other measure ever proposed by the Go- 
vernment of this country. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman complains bitterly, 
and not for the first time, of the manner 
in which the Government has withheld 
statistical information from the House. 
We have given to the House as much 
information as any of our Predecessors. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s memory de- 
ceives him. He goes back to August, 
1881; and it is undoubtedly true that 
the late Mr. Forster gave to the 
House exceptional statistical and other 
information. But, at that time, the 
system of criminal statistics was begun 
which has been continued down to the 
present time. By that system it has 
always been supposed that the House 
has been kept adequately informed 
of the condition of crime in Ire- 
land. It was supposed to be sufficient 
in 1882, when the Government brought 
in their Crimes Bill, and the present Go- 
vernment have followed the precedent, 
and have given similar statistics. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne accused us of having 
withheld information which it was cus- 
— to give to Parliament. We 
have done nothing of the kind. Every 


single bit of information which it has 
been customary to give we have given, 
and the Returns which I gave to right 
hon! Gentlemen opposite were given in 
addition to the customary information. 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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But I am bound to say that the tempta- 
tion to give statistics to right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite is not increased by the 
manner in which they use them. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian has again reiterated the 
assertion that, excluding threatening 
letters from the statistics of crime, the 
number of offences in 1886 only exceeds 
by six those of 1885. The right hon. 
Gentleman has not taken the trouble to 
look at the statistics which we gave him. 
Excluding threatening letters, crime in 
1886 stood to crime in 1885 as 632 to 
506, so that instead of exceeding by six 
it exceeded it by over 120. The right 
hon. Gentleman has been already cor- 
rected once in this matter; but, wholly 
undeterred, he repeats the original 
error, and I have no doubt that, in spite 
of this second contradiction, hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite will go about the coun- 
try and will announce that crime in 1886 
was the same as in 1885; or that if it 
differed at all, it differed only from it by 
six cases. Now, I confess that I do not 
think that the case which he has made 
against us is a very formidable one; 
but I suppose his excuse will be that the 
work is already done, and that he has 
nothing to add to the speech made some 
days ago by the hon. Member for Cork. 
Both the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
rely, and rely solely, as far ae I can 
understand it, upon the speech made by 
the hon. Member for Cork last week in 
support of their case. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
has informed us that the hon. Member 
for Cork has torn my case, I think he 
said, to tatters, and I suppose he has 
not thought it necessary to repeat the 
operation to-night. I confess that when 
I heard the speech of the hon. Member 
for Cork, which I listened to with admi- 
ratiun as a great Parliamentary effort, 
extremely interesting and extremely elo- 
quent, the one part of it which I thought 
neither very important nor very interest- 
ing was that in which he dealt with our 
statistical case. But I bow to the supe- 
rior judgment of the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian, and will accept the 
hon. Member for Cork’s speech as the 
authorized exposition of the case for the 
Opposition. I proceed, then, to deal with 
his criticisms in detail. I will not go into 
the case of Mr. Crosby. The hon. Mem- 
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ber for Cork gave a long and eloquent 
account of the wrongs of this Mr. Crosby 
and the action taken by the late Mr. 
Forster in 1881, under circumstances 
which the hon. Member said indicated 

at tyranny. It is not my business 
to defend the late Mr. Forster, or the 
arbitrary acts, if they were arbitrary, of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite and 
his Government. I believe the version 
given by the hon Member for Cork was 
entirely incorrect ; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman desires to refute the hon. 
Member for Cork I will supply him with 
materials; but, in the meanwhile, I do 
not think it will be good taste to inter- 
fere in this lovers’ quarrel. The next 
question which the hon. Gentleman 
dealt with was that of the. Judges’ 
charges, and there he was followed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby. I confess that to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby, who since the alliance which he 
has contracted with the Party below the 
Gangway has adopted not only their 
friendship but their weapons ; who has 
held high office once, and may hold it 
again—to hear him attacking the Irish 
and English Judges, and giving the 
House to understand that everything of 
an arbitrary character which has ever 
taken place in the administration of 
the Irish and English law was due to 
the Judges was a thing profoundly to be 
deplored. Upon that point I can only 
say that all my Predecessors, who like 
myself have had to perform the pain- 
ful task of presenting Coercion Bills to 
the House, have, like myself, relied 
upon the charges of the the Judges. 
The hon. Member for Cork, with whose 
speech I am still dealing, went on to 
quote some figures relating to crime in 
Ireland which he asserts I stated in the 
course of my remarks, and from which 
he professed to draw the conclusion 
that there were after all only 755 crimes 
committed in the course of the year 
1886. Here, again, however, the hon. 
Member has misquoted me. What 
I said—and I am quoting from the 
report of my speech in Zhe Times— 
was that the figures related not to the 
crime of the year, but to that of the in- 
terval between the Summer and Winter 
Assizes, and that they further related 
only to the more grave offences. There- 
fore, the hon. Member for Cork appears 
to be as unfortunate in quoting my 
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_— as the right hon. Gentleman tho 
ember for Mid Lothian has been in 
quoting the figures which have been laid 
upon the Table of the House. Then the 
hon. Member for Cork proceeded to deal 
with the subject of the intimidation of 
witnesses, and a more important subject 
than that it is impossible to imagine. It 
lies at the root of the whole Irish Question. 
The hon. Member says that the injured 
persons who suffered outrages and who 
refused to come forward as witnesses 
had been hurt in faction fights, in which 
case it was regarded as a point of honour 
not to give information to the police. 
There are two answers to be given to 
that statement—in the first place, that 
in cases where persons were injured in 
faction fights in Ireland last year infor- 
mation was given to the police and the 
guilty persons were punished; and, in 
the second place, that in the months I 
have referred to not a single faction fight 
occurred in the district in question. 

Mr. PARNELL: I said there were 
also disputes arising out of drankenness 
in returning home from fairs. That ap- 
plies to the figures which the right hon. 
Gentleman quoted. As a matter of fact, 
there were plenty of faction fights during 
the period referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr.A. J. BALFOUR: Upon the latter 
oint the hon. Member is mistaken. I 
ave the — reports as my authority, 

and the hon. Gentleman’s usual com- 
plaint is, that the police reports do no 
under-state, but over-state crime. With 
regard to the point that evidence is not 
given of these crimes, I may refer to the 
case of the Curtin family. In the early 
days of this debate an hon. Member op- 
posite said that that case occurred two 
years ago. That is true; but the Curtin 
family have been subjected to the most 
monstrous treatment down to the very 
moment at which I am speaking. I 
received only a few days ago an ac- 
count of the misery to which they had 
been subjected. The facts are these —In 
1885 John Curtin was assaulted in his 
house by a band of Moonlighters—ruf- 
fians, armed and disguised, and he 
was shot. One of his daughters pulled 
off the mask from one of the criminals 
and identified him, and eventually two 
of these scoundrels were convicted, and 
were sentenced to 14 years’ penal servi- 
tude. Ever since that time, and down 
to this day, the widow and her family 
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have been persecuted with a relentless 
ferocity which only fiends incarnate could 
invent. She and her family have not 
been allowed to attend Mass on Sunday. 
They have been rigidly Boycotted, la- 
bourers have refused to work on their 
farm, and notices threatening them with 
death have been posted on their door 
during the night. Mrs. Curtin adver- 
tised her interest in the farm to besold by 
auction; but no bidder came forward, 
because notices had been posted threat- 
ening the purchaser with the same death 
that Curtin had met with. So much for 
tenant right in that district. Mrs. Curtin 
determined to sell her dairy cattle and 
buy dry stock; but the man who pro- 
mised to care for the cattle was visited 
by night and threatened with death. 
Consequently the widow and her six 
orphan children have been left helpless. 
This is a perfectly authentic statement 
of the most recent phase of this horrible 
ease. Can you wonder that after that 
those who are the victims of outrage do 
not willingly come forward in a Court of 
Law to give evidence? One more case 
I will cite. A man named Mullins, in 
County Clare, was the principal witness 
in acase of Moonlighting which occurred 
in December last; and he was not only 
the principal witness, but the principal 
victim. His house was entered by a dis- 
guised party, who knocked him down, 
beat him, kicked him, and fired at 
him. He fully identified his assailants, 
who were, however, acquitted at the last 
Ennis Assizes. The Police Authorities 
report that his life is now in great 
danger ; and if he were to remain in the 
county he would require constant pro- 
tection. The family of Mullins consists 
of his wife, aged upwards of 60, in deli- 
cate health, and his niece, a young girl. 
He has recently stated that he had no 
desire to leave his home in Ireland ; but 
that he was willing to go to England, 
America, or anywhere, as he was starv- 
ing and would have to go to the work- 
house. Yet his only crime was that of 
going into a Court of Law and swearing 
to the identity of the men who so 
brutally outraged him. Is it a matter 
of surprise after that to have this extra- 
ordinary number of persons injured re- 
fusing to come forward as witnesses in 
your Courts? Having dealt with the ques- 
tion of the intimidation of witnesses, the 
hon. Member for Cork went on to deal 
with the question of jurors, aud he com- 
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lained of me because the four cases of 
ailure of justice that I chose were 
not selected from the counties where 
crime was worst. Why did I not 
select them from the counties where 
crime was worst? It was because I 
wanted to show that, even where crime 
was not worst, the state of the country 
was such that justice could not be got in 
the Courts of Law. There was no diffi- 
culty in finding such cases in Clare, 
Cork, Kerry, and the West and South- 
West of Ireland. They abounded. 
In no less than four counties—in Kerry, 
Limerick, Clare, and Galway, not only 
was there a failure of juries to con- 
vict, but the jurors were so obviously 
wanting in the power or the wish to 
do their duty that the Judge had to 
postpone cases to the next Assizes. So 
much for that complaint against me 
that I had wnliek dealing with the 
counties where crime was worst. Yes, 
Sir ; and then the hon. Gentleman began 
to criticize specific cases I had brought 
forward of a failureof justice. I brought 
forward four cases. The hon. Gentle- 
man criticized two of them—only two— 
and of one of them he gave two versions, 
which were inconsistent with each other. 
He gave them both as true, although 
they could not both be true; but he 
pledged himself to prove the truth of 
them before a Committee of this House. 
Well, not only was one of them untrue, 
but, as it happens, both were untrue. The 
hon. Gentleman challenged the Under 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant to ap- 
peal to the Crown Solicitor. I appealed 
to the Crown Solicitor, and he gives an 
entirely different version to that of the 
hon. Member for Cork. What does the 
Crown Solicitor say? [A Vorce: Mr. 
Bolton. | Mr. Bolton—yes. Yes, Sir; it 
was at the instance of the hon. Member 
for Cork that the appeal was made to 
Mr. Bolton to ascertain the truth of the 
case. I have appealed to Mr. Bolton, 
and he distinctly contradicts the version 
of the hon. Member; but I have not 
contented myself with appealing to Mr. 
Bolton; I have por 1 alsu to the 
Crown Counsel, and what the Crown 
Counsel says is this—f[An_ hon. 
Memser: Who is the Crown Counsel ?] 
Mr. R. Ryan, Q.C. 

Mr. PARNELL: Whose case is it? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: It was Clark’s 
case. I beg pardon; it was my fault; 
I should have explained before that it 
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was Clark’s case. Crown Counsel in- 
form me that the evidence was of a 
very conclusive kind, and if there had 
been no disturbing elements they would 
have had a conviction. [An hon. Mem- 
ser: That is no contradiction. ] 

Mr. PARNELL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman do me the justice to remem- 
ber that, in this case of Clark’s, my in- 
formant admitted that there should have 
been a conviction, and pointed out that 
it was owing to the difficult nature of 
the case that some of the juries failed to 
agree. In the statement that the right 
hon. Gentleman has given, there is no 
contradiction of the statement of my in- 
formant that only two jurymen dissented 
from the verdict of guilty. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman says there is no disagreement 
at all. Mr. Ryan says that there is no 
foundation for that statement; the case 
was an extremely simple one, and the 
prisoner had been convicted of the same 
kind of fraud before. 

Mr. PARNELL: Mr. Ryan gives no 
opinion of his own about the division of 
the jury. He says, he was informed 
that the jury were divided. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Now I pass 
from the case of Clark, with regard to 
which the hon, Member for Cork gave 
two inconsistent versions. 

Mr. PARNELL: The only incon- 
sistency of the two versions I gave is, 
that one informant stated that two jurors 
held out, and the other said that only 
one had done so, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I confess I 
thought from the interruption of the 
hon. Member that he thought that the 
question of the precise number of jury- 
men who held out was extremely im- 
portant. Now, I come to the case of the 
man Hogan, which, the House will re- 
member, was one of a brutal outrage on 
agirl. There again I appealed to the 
Crown Solicitor and to the Crown 
Counsel; they both agreed that the case 
was an extremely strong one, and the 
Crown Counsel said that he must do 
Irish jurors the justice to acknowledge 
their readiness to convict in such cases; 
but he feared that in this case there was 
something more than the evidence opera- 
ting upon their minds. After that, the 
hon, Member will admit that in the only 
two cases which the hon. Member 


criticized out of the four I mentioned, I 
have ample evidence from the best 
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sources that my statements were abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. PARNELL: I referred to the 
Assistant Secretary of the right hon. 
Gentleman, or to the hon. and gallant 


| Gentleman (Colonel King-Harman)— 


who has since become his assistant—and 
to the Crown Counsel, with regard to 
the question of how the jurors were 
divided, and in no other respect. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Crown 
Counsel says— 

** Upon the general question, I regret I have 
been Sevend to fhe psc 2 that in Tipperary, 
in cases of crimes of an agrarian character, it is 
impossible to get jurors to convict, no matter 
how clear the evidence may be.” 


The Crown Counsel goes on to say that 
he knew beforehand what the result of 
a trial would be; that they set aside 
jurors coming from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of where the offence had been 
committed, for fear of intimidation; but 
that the course was adopted of putting 
forward a witness for the prisoner, not 
because he could bring forward any 
evidence bearing on the case, but to 
show that the prisoner possessed the 
sympathy of a certain powerful organiza- 
tion, and this had its effect even upon 
jurors who lived at a distance from the 
scene of the outrage. So much for the 
particular cases I have brought for- 
ward, and the general proposition that 
jurors will not convict. Then the hon. 
Member for Cork went on to deal with 
Boycotting. Now, with regard to Boy- 


cotting, there is no case to be made by 
hon. Members opposite; they have 
practically given it up. Everybody 


knows that Boycotting prevails over 
certain districts of Ireland, and makes 
life perfectly intolerable. Everyone 
knows that every branch of the National 
League uses Boycotting as the means of 
carrying out its decrees. 

Mr. T.C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour): I have more than once stated 
distinctly in this House that for the con- 
duct of the branches of the National 
League, as well as for its organization in 
general, I took the entire responsibility, 
and I say that the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman is altogether inconsistent 
with the facts. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
think that anyone else but the hon. 
Member doubts whatIsay. But though 
the hon. Member for Cork did not dare 
to traverse the general proposition, he 
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did assert one thing—that pressure was 
never put on persons to join the League. 
I think that the most audacious state- 
ment I ever heard. Ihavea good many 
eases of such occurrences here, which 
prove that it is done all over Ireland. 
One instance is from Mayo, and it is re- 

orted in United ireland. In this case a 

ranch of the League passed a resolu- 
tion that no tradesmen shall work for 
any person who cannot produce his card 
of membership of the League. The 
hon. Member for Cork stated that any 
branch of the League that put such 
pressure on would be immediately dis- 
solved. 

Mr. PARNELL: So it was; that 
branch was immediately dissolved. [An 
hon. Memser: Sold again. | 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Then there 
was another case in Sligo. 

Mr. T. OC. HARRINGTON: Yes; 
and I called for the resignation of the 
Committee ; and as a testimony of the 
capacity of my countrymen for Home 
Rule, I beg to state that my recommen- 
dation was adopted. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Was the 
Ardagh branch dissolved? A resolution 
was passed that the names of farmers 
who did not join the branch were to be 
hung up on the wall of the office and 
placarded in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. T. C0. HARRINGTON: My at- 
tention was drawn to this; and on my 
advice that such a resolution was against 
the rules, it was not hung up. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Can the hon. 
Gentleman give me the date? 

Mr. T.C. HARRINGTON: The date 
must be, as well as I recollect, about 12 
monthe ago. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The resolu- 
tion I read is on March 26,1887. That 
has really completed the case against us 
with one exception. The hon. Gentle- 
man uttered an elaborate eulogy on the 
attack which the right hon. Gentleman 
made on our statistics. Observe the 
manner in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian an- 
swers for the attack of the hon. Member 
for Cork, and how the hon. Member for 
Cork, in his turn, guarantees the attack 
of the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian. Unfortunately, as I have 


shown, the right hon. Gentleman’s 
figures are entirely wrong, and, as I 
have also shown, in one case, the 


hon. Member for Cork has misquoted 
Mr. A, J. Balfour 
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them, and though each of this two 
distinguished politicians are thus pre- 
pared to back each other’s Bills, I do 
not think they add materially to the 
security. I have very little more to 
say. So much for the hon. Member 
for Cork’s case against the Govern- 
ment. I do not pretend to have torn it 
to rags and tatters; but I lay claim to 
have given a plain and business-like 
statement to the House. If the right 
hon. Gentleman, on looking through the 
speech of the hon. Member for Cork, 
can find any fragments I have left un- 
torn, he is at liberty to use them, and I 
will take no further trouble to contradict 
them. I turn now to the case made 
against us by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian has actually given us to 
understand that, in asking the House 
to pass a Coercion Bill on the figures of 
crime we have, we are doing something 
wholly without precedent. Well, I am 
astonished at the right hon. Gentle- 
man. No man in this House has a 
larger experience of Coercion Bills than 
he. As far as I can calculate, since the 
great Reform Bill was passed, there 
have been 45 Coercion Bills passed for 
Ireland. A long and a melancholy tale! 
Of those Bills, 21 have been passed by 
Governments of which the right hon. 
Gentleman wasa member. They began 
when he was tottering in his official 
long clothes; when he was a Lord of 
the Treasury; when the Conservative 
Government of that date renewed Lord 
Grey’s great Coercion Bill, and the pain- 
ful list goes on until 1882. And, Sir, 
does the House notice that the right hon. 
Gentleman has never alluded to any Co- 
ercion Bill at all except those of 1881 and 
1882. He has a long experience before 
those dates. Has he thought of the 
Coercion Bill of 1866, or of the Coer- 
cion Bill of 1870? The Coercion Bill of 
1866 was the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. [Mr. Sexron: Against 
Fenianism.] Very well. The point of 
the right hon. Gentleman is that you 
ought never to pass any exceptional 
criminal legislation for Ireland, unless 
crime is at a certain level. I say that, 
in 1866, the then Liberal Government, 
of which the right hon. Gentleman was 
a Member, passed the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act, which is a far greater 
violation of the liberties of the subject 
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than anything we purpose —the liberties 
of the subject as they have always been 
understood in this country. In 1866 
crime was not only lower than it is 
now, but lower than it has ever been. 
Agrarian crime fell in 1866 to the 
astonishingly low level of 86 or there- 
abouts, and that was the year in which 
the right hon. Gentleman suspended 
the Habeas Corpus Act. [Mr. W. E. 
GiapstonE: There were other causes. | 
My point is, that there may be causes 
outside criminal statistics, and how is 
that met? By telling me of a particular 
cause which, in the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, justified the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. However, if 
the right hon. Gentleman objects to me 
citing the Coercion Act of 1866, I will go 
on to the case of the Coercion Act of 
1870. Now, Sir, I have looked at the 
evidence in favour of it, and I have 
looked at the Act itself; and I boldly 
say that that Act was a far greater 
violation of public liberty than anything 
we propose. It contained “Curfew” 
clauses ; it contained clauses by which 
the Lord Lieutenant, on his own Mo- 
tion, might confiscate the whole plant 
of a newspaper and destroy it; it 
contained clauses by which a single 
magistrate, an ordinary magistrate, pro- 
bably a landlord, might put in prison 
and keep there practically, indefinitely, 
any stranger to the neighbourhood, 
about whose conduct he himself, in his 
own judgment, was dissatisfied. I say 
those three provisions by themselves 
differentiate the Bill of 1870 from this 
Bill, and make the former a Coercion 
Bill instead of being a Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill. They make it really 
a Bill for coercion, instead of a Bill 
which doss not increase crime, but 
merely ——e the machinery by which 
crime shall be detected and punished. 
What were the statistics of crime on 
which the Bill of 1870 was founded? I 
will give them to the House. In 1869, 
the year before the Bill passed, 
there were 10 murders ; this year there 
were 10 murders. I am now comparing 
1869 with 1886. Firing at the person, 
16 offences in both years ; other offences 
against the person, 26 in 1869; 48 in 
1886 ; total of offences against the person, 
52 in 1869, 74 in 1886; killing or maim- 
ing of cattle, 11 in 1869, 73 in 1886; 
firing into dwellings, 6 in 1869, 43 in 
1886 ; total of agrarian offences, exclud- 
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ing threatening letters and notices, 370 
in 1869, as against 632 in 1886. So that, 
if you exclude threatening letters, about 
which the right hon, Gentleman made so 
light to-night, but which on previous 
occasions I think I have heard him ex- 
plain to the House, mean something 
very different in Ireland than in England 
— if you exclude threatening letters, the 
total of the more serious offences I have 
enumerated in 1886 was very nearly 
double what it was in 1869, and that is 
my answer to the right hon. Gentleman 
who appears to think, that in view of the 
state of crime in Ireland, we are acting 
in a monstrous and unprecedented 
manner. We bring in a Bill which, 
whatever else may be said of it, is not 
open to the charge that it interferes with 
personal liberty, or with the freedom of 
the Press, to the same extent as the Act 
which the right hon. Gentleman passed 
in 1870 did. It is impossible to lay down 
a hard-and-fast ns of the precise 
amount of crime in any year to justify a 
Coercion Bill; but, at all events, we can 
point to the precedent set by the right 
hon, Gentleman himself; we can say that 
at a time when Ireland was far less dis- 
organized, when intimidation did not 
prevail to the same extent, when law ran 
its course with far greater certainty, and 
when crime was far less than it is now, 
he and his Government passed a Bill 
compared with which this, in my opinion, 
is but a small interference with the rights 
of the people. Well, Sir, I have abbre- 
viated as much as I can the remarks I 
have to make, but I think I have shown, 
firstly, that the case of the hon. Member 
for Cork has broken down absolutely ; 
and, secondly, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is incorrect when he says we are 
acting without precedent in this matter. 
Now, jdoes anyone deny—does anyone 
who has seriously and impartially looked 
into the facts deny—that at this moment 
in Ireland extensive demoralization pre- 
vails ; that in certain districts, in Clare, 
for instance, rates are unpaid, which, I 
believe, is a wholly unprecedented state 
of things in any other district; that 
damages by malicious injuries have 
reached a level never before known in 
Irish history—at any rate, that they are 
far greater than they were in 1881, 
1882, and 1883; that juries fail to do 
their duty—that is admitted by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Aber- 
deen (Mr. Bryce); that tenant right, as 
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well as landlord right, is interfered 
with; that there is a stronger case, on 
mere statistics, than has been thought 
sufficient in previous years, by previous 
Governments for previous Coercion Bills; 
that, apart from crime and outrage, 
there is now a stronger case for coercion 
than there has ever been before from 
the general demoralization and inti- 
midation which prevails from one end 
of the country to the other; and that, 
lastly, and the worst of all, so great is 
the intimidation and outrage that the 
victims themselves are afraid to com- 
lain lest worse things befall them. 
e are told that Coercion Bills have 
failed. If we appeal to experience— 
such experience as the history of the 
last 50 years gives us—I confess I am 
inclined to say it is not Coercion Bills 
that fail, but remedial measures. In 
1829 you passed the greatest reform that 
has ever been made in Ireland—namely, 
Catholic Emancipation. Three or four 
years afterwards—as soon as England 
had got out of the great crisis upon 
the Reform Bill—you had to pass the 
greatest measure of coercion this coun- 
try has ever passed for Ireland. You 
abolished the Irish Church in 1869. In 
1870 you brought in a Coercion Bill, the 
tremendous provisions of which I have 
explained to the House. You passed a 
Land Bill in 1881; and in 1882 you 
brought in a Bill only second in its 
severity to Lord Grey’s Bill of 1833. 
The result is discouraging, I admit; 
but that is no reason why you should 
give up the effort to legislate for Ire- 
land. You have failed, because your 
remedial legislation has been absurd ; 
it has been founded upon utterly false 
principles; and, being founded upon 
those principles, it has borne with its 
natural fruits. But another reason why 
you have failed is, that your criminal 
legislation has always been so spas- 
modic. Had you been content, in 
earlier days, tv passa Bill of the kind 
which we propose, which, at the will of 
Parliament, could be restricted in as 
small limits as you please, which could 
practically be suspended by the action 
of Parliament—I exaggerate—which 
could be suspended by the action of the 
House of Commons alone, because upon 
this House the existence of a ministry 
depends ; if you had passed a Bill which 
depended upon the will of the House of 
Commons; if you had kept the Bill in sus- 
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pension in terrorem over the heads of cri- 
minals, without requiring thistremendous 
Parliamentary apparatus to be invoked 
before the Government could deal with 
the state of crime in Ireland; if you had 
thereby avoided the shock you have con- 
stantly been obliged to give to the Par- 
liamentary and Constitutional system of 
the country, I believe you could have 
avoided many of the evils you have been 
subjected to; and it is in the hope that 
we may partly succeed in avoiding these 
evils in the future that we have refused 
to put in our Bill any limitation of time, 
whilst we have given the fullest and 
completest power to the House of Com- 
mons to restrict the operation of the Bill 
to the minutest limits which may seem 
to them to be good. Hon. Gentlemen 
talk, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian has talked 
to-night, of the necessity of having 
equality between England and Ireland. 
I desire equality as much as any man. 
I join in the aspiration of the right 
hon. Gentleman—lI also desire equality 
between England and Ireland. I desire 
that the inhabitants of the two countries 
should be treated precisely and exactly 
alike. But, Sir, the equality which is 
first of all the equality to be desired, is 
the equality in the condition of innocent 
and law-abiding subjects. What we 
want are equa! results of laws, rather 
than equal laws. What we want is that 
every man who does not belong to the 
criminal classes shall have the same 
rights in Ireland and in England of 
having his property protected and his 
liberty preserved, and we regard that 
equality as the necessary foundation of 
every other good which this House may 
give to Ireland. Unless you build upon 
that foundation, it is perfectly vain 
that you erect any structure, however 
ingenious, however elaborate. Anything 
that you may build on the shifting sands 
of Irish lawlessness is foredoomed to de- 
struction. It will fall whenever a poli- 
tical flood beats upon it, and great will 
be the fall of it. I have nothing more 
to say tu the House. I thank the House 
for having listened to me so patiently 
now, not for the first time upon this 
subject. I do not doubt what the result 
of the Division we are about to take will 
be; but I will venture to remind those 
who hear me that the numbers by 
which the second reading of this Bill 
is carried are all important. Let the 
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House show to-night by its support of 
this Biil, that it is resolutely deter- 
mined that the state of things which 
now exists in Ireland shall be put an end 
to. I believe such Division by itself, 
even without the operation of the pro- 
visions of the Bill which will follow it, 
will do more good in Ireland than many 
people imagine. 

Mr. PARNELL gk The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) re- 
frained from answering the speech 
which I delivered on the first reading 
of this Bill, and the Government refused 
to allow the adjournment of the debate, 
in order that some other Member of the 
Government should have an opportunity 
of answering it the next day; and, now, 
upon the second reading of this Bill, he 
goes back to the speech, and he attempts 
an answer to it at a time of the night 
when he knows perfectly well that no 
reply can be made to him; and, with 
characteristic fairness —an unfairness 
which I suppose we may expect to be 
continued in the future—he has refused 
to me the 10 or 12 minutes that I should 
have craved to refer to a villainous and 
barefaced forgery which appeared in 
The Times of this morning, obviously 
for the purpose of influencing the Divi- 
sion, and for no other purpose. I got 
up when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) sat down. I had not in- 
tended to have made a speech at all 
upon the second reading stage of this 
Bill. I should not have said more than 
a very few words in reference to this 
forgery; but I think I was entitled to 
have had from the right hon. Gentle- 
man an opportunity of exposing this 
deliberate attempt to blacken my cha- 
racter at some time when there would 
have been some chance of what I stated 
reaching the outside world. I say there 
is no such chance now. I cannot sup- 
pose the right hon. Gentleman, in re- 
fusing me the 10 minutes which I crave, 
had not in his eye the design of practi- 
cally preventing my denial of this un- 
blushing calumny having that effect 
upon public opinion which it would 
otherwise have had if it had been 
spoken at a reasonable hour of the 
night. It appears that, in addition to 
the passage of this Coercion Act, the 
dice are tu be loaded—that your great 
organs of public opinion in this country 
are to be permitted to pay miserable 
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creatures for the purpose of producing 
these calumnies. Who will be safe in 
such circumstances and under such con- 
ditions? I do not envy the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land this first commencement of sup- 
pression of defence—this first commence- 
ment of calumny and of forgery which has 
been made by his supporters. We have 
heard of the misdeeds of Mr. Ford, the 
editor of Zhe Zrish World ; but Mr. Ford 
never did anything half so bad as this. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not wish 
to interrupt the hon. Member; but as 
he makes these accusations, I should 
like to explain that I intervened be- 
tween the hon. Gentleman and the 
House simply because I understood that 
it had been arranged that I should 
follow the right hon. Member for Mid 
Lothian, and that the hon. Member 
would follow me. No hint reached 
me that he was going to confine himself 
to an explanation of, or deal at all with, 
the accusation in Zhe Times, to which he 
has referred. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] No hint 
of that kind reached me, and I conceive 
that the hon. Member might have risen, 
had he wished, at any time earlier in 
the evening. 

Mr. PARNELL: I was asked offi- 
cially, at an early hour in the evening, 
whether I would speak after the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian, and I 
replied that I would, and that I only 
intended to say a few words in refer- 
ence to this calumny. I think I ought 
to have been given the opportunity 
which I desired. Now, Sir, when I first 
heard of this precious concoction—I 
heard of it before I saw it, because I do 
not take in or even read The Times 
usually—when I heard that a letter of 
this description, bearing my signature, 
had been published in Zhe Times I sup- 
posed that some autograph of mine had 
fallen into the hands of some person for 
whom it had not been intended, and that 
it had been made use of in this way. I 
supposed that some bank sheet contain- 
ing my signature, such as many Mem- 
bers who are asked for their signature 
frequently send—I supposed that such 
a blank sheet had fallen into hands for 
which it had not been intended, and that 
it had been misused in this fashion, or 
that something of that kind had hap- 
pened. But whenI saw what purported 
to be my signature, I saw plainly that 
it was an audacious and unblushing 
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fabrication. Why, Sir, many Members 
of this House have seen my signature, 
and if they will compare it with what 
purports to be my signature in The 
Times of this morning, they will see that 
there are only two letters in the whole 
name which bear any resemblance to 
letters in my own signature as I write it. 
I cannot understand how the conductors 
of a responsible, and what used to be a 
respectable, journal could have been so 
hoodwinked, so hoaxed, so bamboozled, 
and that is the most charitable interpre- 
tation which I can place on it, as to 
publish such a production as that as my 
signature. My writing—its whole cha- 
racter—is entirely different. I unfortu- 
nately write a very cramped hand; my 
letters huddle into each other, and I 
write with very great difficulty and slow- 
ness. It is, in fact, a labour and a toil 
to me to write anything at all. But the 
signature in question is written by a 
ready penman, who has evidently covered 
as many leagues of letter paper in his 
life as I have yards. Of course, this is 
not the time, as I have said, to enter 
into full details and minutie as to 
comparisons of handwriting; but if the 
House could see my signature and the 
forged fabricated signature, they would 
see that, except as regards two letters, 
the wholesignature bears no resemblance 
to mine. The same remark applies to 
the letter. The letter does not purport 
to be in my handwriting. We are not 
informed who has written it. It is not 
alleged even that it was written by any- 
one who was ever associated with me. 
The name of this anonymous letter 
writer is not mentioned. I do not know 
who he can be. The writing is strange 
tome. I think I should insult myself 
if I said—I think, however, that I per- 
haps ought to say it in order that my 
denial may be full and complete—that I 
certainly never heard of the letter. I 
never directed such a letter to be written. 
I never saw such a letter before I saw 
it in The Times this morning. The sub- 
ject-matter of the letter is prepos- 
terous on the surface. The phraseo- 
logy of it is absurd—as absurd as any 
phraseology that could be attributed 
to me could possibly be. In every part 
of it it bears absolute and irrefutable evi- 
dence of want of genuineness and want 
of authenticity. Politics are come to a 

retty pass in this country when a 
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stand up, at ten minutes past one, in the 
House of Commons in order to defend 
himself from an anonymous fabrication, 
such as that which is contained in Zhe 
Times of this morning. I have always 
held, with regard to the late Mr. Forster, 
that his treatment of his political pri- 
soners was a humane treatment, and a 
fair treatment, and I think for that 
reason alone, if for no other, he should 
have been shielded from such an at- 
tempt as was made on his life by the 
Invincible Association. I never had the 
slightest notion in the world that the 
life of the late Mr. Forster was in 
danger, or that any conspiracy was on 
foot against him, or any other official in 
Ireland or elsewhere. I had no more 
notion than an unborn child that there 
was such a conspiracy as that of the 
Invincibles in existence, and no one was 
more surprised, more thunderstruck, and 
more astonished than I was when that 
bolt from the blue fell upon us in the 
Phoenix Park murders. I knew not in 
what direction to look for this calamity. 
It is no exaggeration to say that if I 
had been in the Park that day, I would 
gladly have stood between Lord Fre- 
derick Cavendish and the daggers of 
the assassins, and for the matter of 
that between their daggers and Mr. 
Burke too. Now, Sir, I leave this sub- 
ject. I have suffered more than any 
other man from that terrible deed in 
the Phoenix Park, and the Irish na- 
tion has suffered more than any other 
nation through it. I go for a moment 
to the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton). The noble Marquess made a 
rather curious complaint of me. He 
said that, having denied point-blank a 
charge that had been made by him 
against me and the National League 
during the General Election last 
year, he was rather surprised that 
I did not again refer to the matter 
in the House of Commons. Well, I 
was rather surprised that the noble 
Marquess did not refer to it in the 
House of Commons; because the noble 
Marquess made a charge which he ad- 
vanced without a particle of proof. He 
advanced that charge again to-night 
without a particle of proof, and I deny 
that charge as I denied it before, in 
oint-blank terms. I said it was abso- 
utely untrue to say that the Irish Na- 
tional League or the Parliamentary 
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Party had ever had any communication 
whatever, direct or indirect, with a 
Fenian organization in America or this 
country. I further said that I did not 
know who the leaders of the Fenian 
organization in this country or America 
were. I say that still. But the noble 
Marquess says he knows who they are, 
at least he tells us that Mr. Alexander 
Sullivan — I believe that was the 
name mentioned — was president of 
the Clan-na-Gael or Fenian organiza- 
tion. When I asked him how he 
obtained his knowledge, he said that 
he obtained it from information he 
received as a Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government. That maybe. But I am 
not in possession of the information 
with regard to the Clan-na-Gael which 
is possessed by the Members of the 
present, or the late Government. The 
Clan-na-Gael is a secret organization ; 
it is an oath-bound organization ; it 
gives no information with regard to its 
members to persons who are not mem- 
bers. I presume that the Government, 
if they obtained this information with 
regard to Alexander Sullivan, obtained 
it through their secret agents in 
America, through means which are not 
open to me in any capacity as a private 
person, or a public politician. It is no 
answer to me to say that because the 
noble Marquess a Member of the late 
Government, with all the information 
obtainable by the wealth and resources 
of that Government at his disposal, be- 
lieves Alexander Sullivan was a mem- 
ber and the leader of the Clan-na-Gael, 
or any secret organization in America. 
I have never had any dealings with 
him, or anyone else, either in Ireland or 
America, in respect to the doings or pro- 
ceedings of any secret society whatso- 
ever. All my goings on and sayings and 
doings in Irish public life have been 
open and above board, and they have 
stood the test of the searching investiga- 
tion of the three years’ administration of 
the Crimes Act by Lord Spencer, who 
has left it on record that neither any of 
my Colleagues nor myself were in any 
way connected with the commission of, 
or approving of the commission of, any 
crime. Here are Lord Spencer’s words 
spoken at Newcastle on 21st of April, 
1886— 


‘Foremost among the many objections are 
these—it is said that you are going to hand over 
the government of Ireland to men who have en- 
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couraged—nay, some I have heard say even have 
directed—outrage and crime in Ireland. That 
is a very grave accusation. Now, I have been 
in a position in my official capacity to see and 
know nearly all the evidence that has been 
given in Ireland in regard to the murders and 
conspiracies to murder that took place in 1881 
and 1882, and I can say, without doubt or hesi- 
tation, that I have neither heard nor seen any 
evidence of complicity with those crimes against 
any of the Irish Representatives. It is right 
that I should clearly and distinctly express my 
condemnation of many of the methods by which 
they carried on their agitation. They often used 
language and arguments that were as unjustifi- 
able as they were unfounded. They sometimes, 
perhaps from financial grounds, were silent when 
words would have been golden, when words 
might have had a great influence on the state of 
the country. They might even have ores 
men for their own legitimate purposes who had 
been employed in illegal acts by others ; this, I 
must say, but, on the other hand, I believe 
those men to have an affection for and a real 
interest in the welfare of their country. Theit 
ability has been shown and acknowledged in 
the House of Commons by all Parties. I be- 
lieve that with full responsibility upon them 
they will know that the only true way of ob- 
taining the happiness and contentment of Ire- 
land is for the Government to maintain law 
and order, and defend the rights and privileges 
z every class and of every man in the coun- 
'y 
I cordially re-echo those words. I be- 
lieve that that expresses the only real 
way of maintaining law and order in 
any country—that you must obtain from 
the majority of the people of the country 
sympathy towards the law, without 
which the maintenance of the law is im- 
possible; that you must show the ma- 
jority of the community that the law is 
not only made, but that it is also ad- 
ministered for their benefit and fairly 
and justly to all classes. In this way, 
andin this way only, can you ever obtain 
respect and sympathy for law and order 
in Ireland, or anywhere else. The 
present Bill may put down crime, or it 
may increase crime. If it puts it down, 
it will not put it down by instilling in 
the minds of the people a sympathy for 
law and order. Crime will die out only 
as the effect of sullen submission. You 
will be no farther, after you have been 
administering your Crimes Act, in the 
direction of the real maintenance of 
law and order than you were at the be- 
ginning; nay, not nearly so far. You 
are crushing by this iron Coercion Bill 
those beneficial symptoms in Ireland 
which a Government of wise statesmen 
and wise administrators would cherish 
and foster. You are preventing that 
budding of friendship between the two 
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countries which this generation would 
never have witnessed in Ireland had it 
not been for the great exertions of the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian. 
Who could have predicted, who would 
have ventured to predict, that the heat, 
the passion, the political antipathies en- 
gendered by the working of the Protec- 
tion Act of 1881 and the Crimes Act 
of 1882 would have all disappeared 
in three or four short months, and 
that you would have had the English 
and the Irish people regarding each 
other as they did during that happy, 
that blessed interval, and all this to be 
put an end to by the mad, the fatuous 
conduct of the present Government. 
You are going to plunge everything 
back into the seething cauldron of dis- 
affection. You cannot see what the re- 
sults of all this may be. We can only 
point to the experience of what has 
happened in past times. We anticipate 
nothing beneficial from this Bill, either 
to your country or to ours; and we 
should not be honest men if we did not 
warn you, with all the little force at our 
command, of the terrible dangers that 
may be before you. I trust that before 
this Bill goes into Committee, or, at all 
events, before it leaves Committee, the 
great English people will make their 
voices heard, and impress upon their 
Representatives that they must not go 
on any further with this coercive legisla- 
tion. If this House and its majority 
have not sense enough to see this the 
great heart of this country will see it, 
for I believe it is a great and generous 
heart that can sympathize even when a 
question is concerned in reference to 
which there have been so many political 
antipathies. I am convinced, by what I 
have seen of the great meetings which 
have been held over the length and 
breadth of England and Scotland, that 
the heart of your nation has been 
reached—that it has been touched, and 
though our opponents may be in a ma- 
jority to-day, that the real force of public 
opinion is not at their back. A Bill 
which is supported by men many of 
whom are looking over their shoulders 
and behind them, like the soldiers of an 
arniy which a panic is beginning to 
reach, to see which is their readiest 
mode of retreat, is not likely to get 
through the difficult times before it 
emerges from Committee. The result 
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of the most drastic of the Coercion Acts 
ever introduced against Ireland since 
1833. Do not talk to me of comparing 
the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act with the present Bill. We have 
suffered from both. We have suffered 
from some of the provisions of the pre- 
sent Bill as well as from the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Act, and we are able 
to compare the one with the other; and 
I tell you that the provisions of the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act were as 
child’s play in contrast with the provi- 
sions of this Bill. The Suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act empowered you 
to arrest and detain in prison those 
whom you suspected ; but it guaranteed 
them humane treatment, which did much 
to soften the asperities that otherwise 
would have been bred between the two 
nations by that Act. Your prisoners 
under the Habeas Corpus Act were not 
starved and tortured as they will be 
under this. Your political prisoners 
were not put upon a plank bed, and fed 
on 16 ounces of bread and water per day, 
and compelled to pick oakum, and per- 
form hard labour, as they will be under 
this Bill. The Bill will be a means by 
which you will be enabled to subject 
your political prisoners to treatment in 
your gaols which you reserve in Eng- 
land for the worst of criminals, and 
it is idle to talk about comparison 
between the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, under which your prisoners 
were humanely and properly treated— 
although imprisonment is hard to bear 
under the best circumstances—but in the 
position in which this Bill will place 
them, your political prisoners will be 
deliberately starved with hunger and 
clammed with cold in your gaols. I trust 
in God, Sir, that this nation and this 
House may be saved from the degra- 
dation and the peril that tae mistake of 
passing this Bill puts them in. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 370; Noes 
269: Majority 101. 


AYES. 
Addison, J. E. W. Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. Atkinson, H. J. 
Ainslie, W. G. Baden- Powell, G. S. 
Allsopp, hon. G. Baggallay, E. 
Ambrose, W. Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Amherst, W. A. T. Baird, J. G. A. 


Anstruther, Colonel R. Balfour, rt. hon. A. J. 
L 
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Baring, Viscount 


Barnes, 

Barry, A. ‘H. Smith- 
Bart e , G. C. T. 
Bartte’ ot, Sir W. B. 


Beaumont, H. F. 

Beckett, E. W. 

Beckett, W. 

Bective, Earl of 

Bentinck, Lord H. C. 

Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 

Bentinck, W. G. ©. 

Beresford, Lord C. W. 
de la Poer 

na Commander 


G.R 
Bickford-Smith, W. 
Biddulph, M. 
Bigwood, J. 
Birkbeck, Sir E. 
Blundell, Colonel H. 
B. H. 
Bond, G. H. 
Bonsor, H. C. O. 
Boord, T. W. 
Borthwick, Sir A. 
Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F. C. 
Bright, right hon. J. 
Bristowe, ‘T. L. 
a hon. W. St. 
J. 


Bivokfield, Col. A. M. 
Brooks, Sir W.C. 
Brown, A. H. 
Bruce, Lord H. 
Burghley, Lord 
Caine, W. 8S. 
Caldwell, J. 
Campbell, Sir A. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Chamberlain, R. 
Chaplin, right hon. H. 
Charrington, 8. 
— hn. Lord 
R. H 
Clarke, Siz E. G. 
Cochrane- Baillie, hon. 
Cc. W. A. N. 
Coddington, W. 
Coghill, D. H. 
Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. 
Commerell, Adml. Sir 
. E. 


Compton, F. 

Cooke, C. W. R. 
Corbett, A. C. 
Corbett, J. 

Corry, Sir J. P. 
Cotton, Capt. E. T. D. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Cross, H. 8. 

Crossley, Sir S. B. 
Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 
Cubitt, right hon. G. 
Curzon, Viscount 
Curzon, hon. G. N. 
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Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
7 Colonel hon. 


De Cobain, E. 8. W. 
De Lisle, E. J. L. M. P. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Dixon, G. 
Dixon-Hartland, F, D. 
Donkin, R. 8. 
Dorington, Sir J. E. 
Dugdale, J. 8. 
Duncan, "Colonel F. 
Duncombe, A 

Dyke, rt. hn. sirW. H. 
Eaton, H. W 


Egerton, hon. A. J. F. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Elliot, hon. H. F. H. 
Elliot, Sir G. 

Elliot, G. W. 

Ellis, Sir J. W. 
Elton, C. I. 


Ewing, Sir A. O. 
Eyre, Colonel H. 
Farquharson, H. R. 
Feilden, Lt.-Gen. R. J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Fergusson, rt. hn. SirJ. 
Field, Admiral E. 
Fielden, T. 


ee Hatton, hon. M. 


F inlay, R. B. 

Fisher, W. H. 

Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. W. 
JI.W 


Fitz- Wygram, Gen. 
Sir F. W. 

Fletcher, Sir H. 

Folkestone, right hon. 
Viscount 

Forwood, A. B. 

Fowler, Sir R. N. 

Fraser, General CU. C. 

Fry, L. 

Fulton, J. F. 

Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 

Ce hon. 


Gatinrae Hany, hon. 
J.8. 


Gedge, 8. 
Gent- ey R. 
Giles, A 


Goldsmid, Sir J. 

Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 

Gorst, Sir J. E. 





Goschen, rt. hn. G. J. 

Gray, C. W. 

Green, Sir E. 

Greenall, Sir G. 

Greene, E. 

Grimston, Viscount 

Grotrian, F. B. 

Grove, Sir T. F. 

Gunter, Colonel R. 

Gurdon, R. T. 

Hall, A. W. 

Hall, C. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hambro, Col. C. J. T. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 


Hamilton, Lord C. J. 

Hamilton, Lord E. 

Hamilton, Col. C. E. 

Hamley, General Sir 
E. B. 


Hanbury, R. W. 
Hankey, F. A. 
Hardcastle, E. 
Hardcastle, F. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G. W. 
Havelock - Allan, Sir 
H. M. 


Heath, A. R. 
Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 

Heaton, J. H. 
Heneage, right hon. E. 
Herbert, hon, 8. 
Hermon-Hodge, R. T. 
Hervey, Lord F. 

_ right hon. Lord 

A. W. 


Hill, Colonel E. 8. 

Hill, A. 8. 

Hingley, B. 

Hoare, 8. 

Hobhouse, H. 

Holland, right hon. 
Sir H. T. 

Holloway, G. 

Holmes, rt. hon. H. 

Hornby, W. H. 

Houldsworth, W.H 

Howard, J. 

Howard, J. M. 

Howorth, H. H. 

Hozier, J. H. C. 

Hubbard, rt. hn. J. G. 

Hubbard, E. 

Hughes, Colonel E. 

Hughes - Hallett, Col. 
F. C. 

Hulse, E. H. 

Hunt, F. 8. 

Hunter, Sir W. G. 

Isaacs, L. H 

Isaacson, F. W. 

Jackson, W. L. 

James, rt. hon. Sir H. 

Jardine, Sir R. 

Jarvis, A. W. 

Jennings, L. J. 

Johnston, W. 

Kelly, J. R. 

Kennaway, Sir J. H. 

Kenrick, W. 
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Kenyon, hon. G. T. 
—- Slaney, Col. 


Ker, R. W. B. 

Kerans, F. H. 

Kimber, H. 

King, H. 8. 

King-Harman, Colonel 
E. R. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
BZ. 

Knightley, Sir R. 

Knowles, L. 

Kynoch, G. 

Lafone, A. 

Laurie, Colonel R. P. 

Lawrance, J. C. 

Lawrence, Sir J. J. T. 

Lawrence, W. F. 

Lea, T. 


Lechmere, Sir E. A. 


a E. 
Legh, T. W. 
Leighton, S. 
Lethbridge, Sir R. 
Lewis, Sir C. E. 
Lewisham, right hon. 
Viscount 
Llewellyn, E. H. 
Long, W. H. 
Low, M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, J. W. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lymington, Viscount 
Macartney, W. G. E. 
— right hon. 
Maclean, F. W. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Calmont, Captain J. 
M‘Garel- -Hogg, Sir J. 
Makins, Colonel W. ‘i’. 
Malcolm, Col. J. W. 
Mallock, R. 
Manners, rt. hon. Lord 
J.J. R. 
March, Earl of 
Marriott, rt. hn. W. T. 
Maskelyne, M. H. N. 
Story- 
Matthews, rt. hn. H. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mayne, Admiral R. C. 
Mildmay, F. B. 
Mills, hon. C. W. 
Milvain, T. 
More, R. J. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Morrison, W. 
Mount, W. G. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J. R. 


Mowbray, R. G. C. 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Muncaster, Lord 
Muntz, P. A. 
Murdoch, C. T. 
Newark, Viscount 
Noble, W 

Norris, E. 8. 


[ Seventh Night.] 
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Northcote, hon. H. 8. 


Norton, R. 

O’ Neill, hon. R. T. 

Paget, Sir R. H. 

Parker, hon. F. 

Pearce, W. 

Pelly, Sir L. 

Penton, Captain F. T. 

Pitt-Lewis, G. 

Plunket, right hon. D. 
k 


Plunkett, hon. J. W. 
Pomfret, W. P. 
Powell, F. 8. 
Price, Captain G. E. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Quilter, W. C. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rankin, J. 
Rasch, Major F. C. 
Reed, H. B. 
Richardson, T. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, rt. hn. C. T. 
Robertson, J. P. B. 
Robertson, W. T. 
Robinson, B. 
Rollit, Sir A. K. 
Ross, A. H. 
Rothschild, Baron F. 
J. de 


Round, J. 

Royden, T. B. 

Russell, Sir G. 

Russell, T. W. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 

Salt, T. 

Sandys, Lieut.-Col. T. 
M 


Saunderson, Col. E. J. 
Sclater-Booth, rt. hn. 
G 


Sellar, A. C. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, rt. 
hon. Sir H. J. 
Selwyn, Captain C. W. 
Seton-Karr, H. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. 
Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Sidebottom, W. 
Sinclair, W. P. 


Criminal Law 


Smith, rt. hn. W. H. 
Smith, A. 
Spencer, J. E. 
Stanhope, rt. hon. E. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stewart, M. 
Sutherland, T. 
Swetenham, E. 
Sykes, C. 

albot, J. G. 
Tapling, T. K. 
Taylor, F 
Temple, Sir R. 
Theobald, J 
Thorburn, W. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Townsend, F. 
Trotter, H. J. 
Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Verdin, R. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Walsh, hon. A. H. J. 
Waring, Colonel T. 
Watkin, Sir E. W. 
Watson, J. 
Webster, Sir R. E. 
Webster, R. G. 
West, Colonel W. C. 
Weymouth, Viscount 
Wharton, J. L. 
White, J.B. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitmore, C. A. 
Wiggin, H. 
Williams, J. Powell- 
Wilson, Sir 8. 
Winn, hon. R. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wolmer, Viscount 
Wood, N. 
Wortley, 0. B. Stuart- 
Wright, H.S 
Wroughton, P. 
Yerburgh, R. A. 
Young, C. E. B. 


TELLERS. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 


NOES. 


Abraham, W. (Glam.) 

Abraham, W. (Lime- 
rick, W.) 

Acland, A. H. D. 

Acland, C. T. D. 

Allison, R. A. 

Anderson, C. H. 


Asquith, H. H. 
Atherley-Jones, L. 
Austin, J. 

Balfour, Sir G. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. 
Barbour, W. B. 
Barran, J. 

Barry, J. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Biggar, J. G. 
Blake, J. A. 


Blake, T. 
Blane, A. 
Bolton, J. C. 
Bolton, T. D. 
Borlase, W. g 
Bradlaugh, C 

Bright, acob 
Bright, W. L. 
Broadhurst, H. 
Brown, A. L. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Bryce, J 

Burt, T. 

Buxton, S. C. 
Byrne, G. M. 
Cameron, C. 
Cameron, J. M. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, H. 





Campbell - Bannerman, 
right hon. H. 

Carew, J. L. 

Chance, P. A. 

Channing, F. A. 

on right hon. H. 
C.E 


Clancy, J.J. 
Clark, Dr. G. B. 
Cobb, H. P. 
Cohen, A. 
Coleridge, hon. B. 
Colman, J.J. 


e 3 
Cozens-Hardy, H. Hl. 
Craig, 

Crawford, D. 
Crawford, W. 
Cremer, W. R. 
Crilly, D. 

Crossley, E. 

Davies, W. 

Deasy, J. 

Dillon, J. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, J. 

Duff, R. W. 

Ellis, J. 

Ellis, J. E. 

Ellis, T. E. 
Esmonde, Sir T. H. G. 
Esslemont, P. 
Evershed, S. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Fenwick, C. 
Ferguson, R. C.Munro- 
Finucane, J. 

Flower, C. 

Flynn, J. C. 

Foley, P. J. 
Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Forster, Sir W. B. 
Fowler, rt. hon. H. H. 
Fox, Dr. J. F 

Fry, T. 

Fuller, G. P. 


Gaskell, C. G. Milnes- 
Gilhooly, J. 
Gill, H. J. 
Gill, T. P. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Graham, R. C. 
Gray, E. D. 

Sir E. 
= 4 Ww. C. 
Haldane, R. B. 
— hon. 

F.S.A 

ore -hn. Sir W. 


Harrington, E 
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ee ae T. 0. 
Harris, M 
Hayden, L. P. 
Hayne, C. Seale- 
Healy, M. 
Holden, I. 
Hooper, J. 
Howell, G, 
Hoyle, I. 
Hunter, W. A. 
Illingworth, A, 
Jacoby, J. A. 
James, hon. W. H. 
James, C. H. 
Joicey, J. 
Jordan, J. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. 
hon. Sir U. J. 
Kennedy, E. J. 
Kenny, C. 8. 
Kenny, J. E. 
Kenny, M. J. 
Kilcoursie, right hon 
Viscount 
Labouchere, H. 
Lacaita, C. C. 
Lalor, R. 
Lane, W. J. 
Lawson, H. L. W. 
Leahy, J 
Leake, R. 
Lefevre, rt. hn. G. J.8. 
Lewis, T. P. 
Lockwood, F. 
Lyell, L. 
cdonald, W. A. 
MacInnes, "M. 
Mac Neill, J.G.S8. 
M‘Arthur, A 
M‘Cartan, M. 
M‘Carthy, J.} 
M‘Carthy, J. H. 
M‘Donald, P. 
M‘Donald, Dr. R. 
M‘Ewan, W. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Laren, W. 8S. B. 
Mahony, P. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, bir F. T. 
rum, E. M. 
Mason, 8. 
Mayne, T. 
Menzies, R. 8. 
Molloy. B. C. 
Montagu, S. 
Morgan, rt. hon. G. 0. 
Morgan, O. V. 
Morley, rt. hon. J. 
Mundella, rt. hn. A.J. 
Murphy, W. M. 
Neville, R. 
Newnes, G. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. 


O’Brien, P. J. 
O’Connor, A. 
O'Connor, J. (Kerry) 
O’Connor, J. (‘Tippry-) 
O'Connor, T. P. 
O’ Doherty, J. E. 


om het hk Ls 
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O'Hanlon, T. Sheehan, J. D. 

O’ Hea, P. Sheehy, D. 

O'Kelly, J. Sheil, E. 

Palmer, Sir C. M. Shirley, W. 8. 
Parker, C. 8S. Smith, 8. 

Parnell, C. 8. Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Paulton, J. M. Stack, J. 

Peacock, R. Stanhope, hon. P, J. 
Pease, Sir J. W. Stansfeld, right hon. 
Pease, A. E. J. 

Pease, H. F. Stepney - Cowell, Sir 
Pickard, B. A. K. 

Pickersgill, E. H. Stevenson, F. 8. 
Picton, J, A. Stevenson, J. C. 
Pinkerton, J. Storey, S 

Playfair, rt. hon. Sir Stuart, J. 

L. Sullivan, D. 
Plowden, Sir W. C. Sullivan, T. D. 
Portman, hon. E. B, Summers, W. 
Potter, T. B. Sutherland, A. 
Powell, W.R. H. Swinburne, Sir J. 
Power, P. J. Talbot, C. R. M. 
Power, R. Tanner, C. K. 
Price, T. P. Thomas, A. 
Priestley, B. Tuite, J. 

Provand, A. D. Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Pugh, D. Waddy, 8. D. 
Pyne, J. D. Wallace, R. 
Rathbone, W. Wardle, H. 
Redmond, J. E. Warmington, ©. M. 
Redmond, W.H. K. Watt, H. 

Reed, Sir E. J. Wayman, T. 
Reid, R. T. Whitbread, S. 
Rendel, S. Will, J. S. 
Reynolds, W. J. Williams, A. J. 
Roberts, J. Williamson, J. 
Roberts, J. B. Williamson, 8S. 
Robertson, E. Wilson, C. H. 
Robinson, T. Wilson, H. J. 
Roe, T. Wilson, I. 


Winterbotham, A. B. 


Roscoe, Sir H. E. 
Woodall, W. 


Rowlands, J. 


Rowlands, W. B. Woodhead, J. 
Rowntree, J. Wright, O. 

Russell, Sir C. Yeo, F. A. 

Russell, E. R. 

Samuelson, Sir B. TELLERS. 
Schwann, C. E. Marjoribanks, rt. hon. 
Sexton, T. E. 

Shaw, T. Morley, A. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Billread a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


JUSTICES JURISDICTION BILL [Lords.] 
(Mr. Lockwood.) 
[BILL 207.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Lockwood.) 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo. Mid): I 
wish, at this advanced hour, in the 
fewest possible words to say that at the 
present time it is, in my opinion, dis- 
tinctly unadvisable to extend this Bill 
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to Ireland, and that it ought to be con- 
fined to England, Scotland, and Wales. 
I hope the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Lockwood) will consent to adopt 
that view of the subject. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


MOTIONS. 
—~o —— 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(POOR LAW) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm 
certain Orders of the Local Government Board, 
under the provisions of ‘“ ‘The Divided Parishes 
and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876,” as 
amended and extended by the ‘‘ Poor Law Act, 
1879,” relating to the parishes of Birtley, 
Carlton Little, Cockerington North, Cockering- 
ton South, Ludford Magna, Ludford Parva, 
Reston North, Swaby, Theddlethorpe All Saints, 
and Theddlethorpe Saint Helen's; and to the 
Townships of Bagby, Belleau,Chollerton, Dalton, 
and Louth Park, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 226.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(POOR LAW) (No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill to confirm 
certain Orders of the Local Government Board, 
under the provisions of ‘‘ The Divided Parishes 
and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876,’’ as 
amended and extended by “‘ The Poor Law Act, 
1879,’’ relating to the Parishes of Asterby, 
Cowbit, Curdworth, Dalderby, Durston, 
Goulceby, Langton, Lyng, Mareham-lc-Fen, 
Pinchbeck, Revesby, Scrivelsby, Spalding, Tat- 
tershall, Thimbleby, Thornton, and Woodhall ; 
to the Township of Tattershall Thorpe ; and to 
the Hamlet of Minworth, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Long and Mr. Ritchie. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 227.] 


DUKE OF CONNAUGHT’S LEAVE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. William Henry Smith, 
Bill to enable His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught to return to England for a limited 
time, for the purpose of being present at the 
celebration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, without 
thereby resigning his command in Bombay, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. William Henry 
Smith, Mr. Secretary Stanhope, and Sir John 
Gorst. 
Bill presented, and read the first time.[Bill 228.] 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS ACT (1879) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Dr. Cameron, Bill to amend 
“ The Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879,’’ ordered 
to be brought in by Dr. Cameron, Sir Lyon 
Playfair, Sir Trevor Lawrence, and Sir Walter 


Foster. d 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 229.] 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 
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MINUTES. ]—Pvuntic Brts—Second Reading — 
Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) (63). 
Committee— Report—Merchant Shipping (Fish- 
ing Boats) Acts Amendment® (51); Isle of 
Man (Customs) * (56). 

Third Readiny — Army (Annual)* (55), and 
passed. 

ProvistonaL Ornper Britu—Second “Reading— 
Local Government (Ireland) (Limerick 
Water) * (42). 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord Privy Seal, Earl Cadogan.) 
(No. 63.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tuz LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan), in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, that the 
primary object of the measure was to 
effect arrangements which would render 
it unnecessary to fill up the vacancy in 
the Irish Court of Common Pleas caused 
by the elevation of Chief Justice Morris. 
The Bill would abolish the office of Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas Division, 
and substitute a Puisne Judge for the 
Chief Justice. It provided, in similar 
manner, that when a vacancy should 
occur in the office of Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, that office should also be 
abolished, and that a Puisne Judge 
should be substituted in place of the 
Chief Baron. The two Divisions would 
be merged in the Queen’s Bench Division; 
the merger operating immediately in the 
case of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
in the case of the Exchequer on the 
occurrence of a vacancy in the office of 
Chief Baron. Two or three years ago 
Mr. Childers had introduced in ‘‘ another 
place ” a measure for the re-adjustment 
of judicial offices in Ireland. That 
measure had a larger scope than the 
present one, and it was the intention of 
the Government to legislate upon its 
lines when a fitting opportunity should 
present itself. In the meanwhile, he 
would ask the House to read the present 
Bill a second time. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Privy Seal.) 


{LORDS} 
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Lorp DENMAN, in moving, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, said, 
that if it were passed, it would have 
results analogous to those effected in 
this country by the Judicature Act, 
which, he affirmed, had not been a suc- 
cess. As the result of the abolition of 
the old Courts great confusion had been 
introduced into the cause lists, and, in 
consequence, suitors in England never 
knew what their exact position was. 
He feared that similar inconvenience 
would be caused in Ireland by the 
abolition of the old distinctions between 
the Courts. It would also interfere 
with the dispensation of patronage. 
The present system had worked well; 
and he felt it to be his duty to oppose 
the Bill, and to point out evils which 
would follow from its passing into law. 
At all events, such a measure ought not 
to be passed until the office of Chief 
Baron became vacant. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now”) and insert (‘this day six 
months.” )—( Zhe Lord Denman.) 


Lorp FITZGERALD said, he would 
suggest that the Commitee stage should 
not be taken before Friday. The mea- 
sure, which went much further than was 
originally intended, and provided for the 
assimilation of the judicature of Ireland 
—and created a large Queen’s Bench 
Division—to that of England, was right 
in principle, and he hoped his noble 
Friend (Lord Denman) would not per- 
severe with his Amendment. 

Eart SPENCER said, he thought that 
this question of law reform in Ireland 
was a very important one. It was a 
field in which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might do very large and useful 
work. As far as he understood the 
Bill, it met with his entire approval ; 
for it really put the Law Divisions in 
Ireland in the same position in which 
they were now placed in this country. 
He should have been glad if the mea- 
sure had gone rather further in the 
direction of the Bill introduced in 1885 
in the House of Commons by one of his 
Colleagues, and he thought that in Com- 
mittee the Government could with ad- 
———- consent to its amendment. How- 
ever, he accepted the assurance of his 


noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal, that 
Her Majesty’s Government were not 
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disposed to oppose pro s to carry 
inet sebiets in Treland still further. 


Lorp DENMAN said, he objected to 
the abolition of these offices in England, 
and still retained his opinions. He, 
however, would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


IRISH LAND LAW BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Eart SPENCER asked, Whether the 
rumour that the Government would pro- 
pose the second reading of this important 
Bill on Thursday next had any founda- 
tion? There seemed to be some doubt 
about it. 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capocan), in reply, said, that it was his 
intention to move the second reading of 
the Bill upon Thursday next. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, that as 
the second reading of the Irish Land Bill 
stood first for Thursday, the Railway 
Traffic Bill could not come on at a con- 
venient hour on the same night, and 
he would ask his noble Friend in charge 
of the Bill to fix it for a time when it 
could be fairly discussed. 

Tae PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Lord Srantey of Preston) 
said, that it had been his intention to 
take the Report of Amendments stage 
of this Bijl upon Thursday next; but as 
the second reading of the Irish Land 
Law Bill would be taken upon that 
evening, he would postpone the Report 
upon this Bill until Tuesdsy next. 


House adjourned at Five o'clock, to 
Thursday next, a quarter past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 19th April, 1887. 


QUESTIONS. 
eotiidiearie 
THE CIVIL SERVICE—APPOINTMENTS 
IN THE PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS. 
Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) asked Mr. Chancellor of 


{Apri 19, 1887} 
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the Exchequer, Whether Mr. Bernard 
Mallet, who was appointed to a situation 
in the Treasury in 1885, is the same 
gentleman who entered the Foreign 
Office by a limited competitive examina- 
tion, after nomination, in 1882; and 
whether he was transferred to the Trea- 
sury without further competitive exa- 
mination; whether Mr. E. G. King- 
Harman, who was appointed to a situa- 
tion in the Home Office in 1886, is the 
same Mr. King-Harman who entered 
the Admiralty Office in 1886, after com- 
petitive examination; and whether his 
transfer to the Home Office took place 
without any furthercompetitive examina- 
tion; whether it is a fact that Mr. King- 
Harman was third on the list in the 
competitive examination ; and whether 
the gentleman who was second on the 
list in the same competitive examination 
was left in the Office of the Board of 
Trade; and whether the situations in 
the Office of the Board of Trade are in- 
ferior to those in the Home Office in 
immediate salary and in future prospects; 
whether Mr. F. 8. Parry entered the 
Office of the Board of Trade in 1885, 
being second on the list in the competi- 
tive examination, and was appointed in 
1886 to a situation in the Treasury with- 
out further competitive examination ; 
and whether the gentleman who was 
first on the list in the same competitive 
examination was left in the Office of the 
Board of Trade; and whether the situa- 
tions in the Office of the Board of Trade 
are inferior to those in the Treasury in 
immediate salary and in future pro- 
spects; whether Mr. J. M. Dodds entered 
the Post Office in 1885, being seventh 
on the list in the competitive examina- 
tion, and was appointed in 1886 to a 
situation in the Office of the Board of 
Trade without further competitive exa- 
mination; and whether the gentlemen 
who were fourth and fifth respectively 
at the same competitive examination 
were left in the Post Office; and whe- 
ther the situations in the Post Office are 
inferior to those in the Office of the 
Board of Trade in immediate salary and 
in future prospects; whether it is the 
case that every vacancy in the Treasury 
and all but one in the Home Office, for 
the last two years have been filled by 
the transfer of gentlemen from other 
Offices without further competitive exa- 
mination; and whether, if such transfers 
had not taken place, there would have 
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been vacant for competitive examination 
in December, 1886, a situation in the 
Treasury, with salary beginning at £250 
a-year, and also a situation in the Home 
Office, with salary beginning at £200 
a-year; and whether the best appoint- 
ment actually vacant at that time was 
one with salary beginning at £100 a-year; 
and, whether he can inform the House 
what were the definite reasons for which 
the Chiefs of Department and the Lords 
of the Treasury considered it to be for 
the public interest that competitive exa- 
mination should be dispensed with in 
filling any or all of such vacancies by 
the transference of gentlemen from other 
Offices ; and, whether he will assure the 
House that his influence will be exerted 
to prevent such transfers being made, 
except upon clear and sufficient grounds, 
and solely with a view for the promo- 
tion of the public interest ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I understand that 
the circumstances of the transfers from 
one Office to another of the gentlemen 
named are substantially correct. The 
last two vacancies in the Treasury were 
filled by the transfer from other Depart- 
ments of the gentlemen named in the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question. The Order 
in Council of 1870 dealing with competi- 
tion reserves to Departments power to 
transfer to vacancies as well as to fill 
them by open competition. Since the 
passing of that Order, there have been 
10 appointments to second-class clerk- 
ships in the Treasury. Seven of them 
have been filled by open competition, 
and three by transfer. I am informed 
that former Heads of the Treasury 
thought it advisable to exercise occa- 
sionally the power of transfer, so as to 
obtain the services of men after a certain 
degree of trial as officials. I believe 
that such transfers were made with a 
sole view to the public interest; and, as 
far as I am concerned, I readily give 
my assurance to the hon. Member that 
I shall not favour transfer except upon 
clear and sufficient grounds, and solely 
with a view to the promotion of the 
public interest. But I may add, for the 
information of the hon. Member and the 

. House, what has been written to me by 
the Secretary of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, who says— 

“As to the grounds on which the several 
transfers were made we have no information, 
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(Ireland). 
our functions in such cases being limited to as- 
certaining and certifying that the transferee 
possesses the qualifications required for situa- 
tions of the class to which he is to be appointed. 
On the question of the policy of such transfers, 
it would hardly be within our province to ex- 
press any opinion; but we may be allowed to 
point out that they were strongly recommended 
by the Playfair Commission—see page 18 of 
their first Report, h on, ‘ Recruiting of 
Superior Departments.’ It is clear, even from 
that paragraph alone, that the Head of the 
superior Department was intended to select, on 
his own responsibility, the person whom he 
thought fittest to be transferred, without regard 
to the place he might have taken in the entrance 
examination; but if there were any doubt it 
would be removed by what is said on page 12, 
as to the method in which original appointments 
should be made—more particularly in the last 
two paragraphs on that page.”’ 

The hon. Member will, therefore, see 
that these transfers, as carried out, 
formed part of the system of competition 
adopted. I gather from one paragraph 
in the Question, asking whether a cer- 
tain number of Offices would not have 
been open to competition if these trans- 
fers had not been made, that one of the 
points in the Question, and the sugges- 
tion that has led to it, is that there is a 
certain vested right on the part of those 
who are going to enter the Public Service 
that no clerkships should be filled up 
except by open competition. On the part 
of the Public Service, I must entirely 
repudiate any such idea; the interest of 
the Public Service alone has to be con- 
sidered. I must add that I consider it 
inadmissible to maintain that after per- 
sons have once entered the Public Service 
the transfers are to be guided by their 
original marks, and not by the aptitude 
which bas been shown in the appoint- 
ments they have held. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE POST 
OFFICE, RATHMINES ROAD, DUBLIN, 
AND “THE FREEMAN’S JOURNAL.” 


Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether he is 
aware that the Post Office, Rathmines 
Road, Dublin, is also the local office of 
The Freeman’s Journal; whether it is a 
fact that cartoons of that newspaper, 
ridiculing the Government and de- 
signating the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
‘the latest Cromwell,” have been dis- 
played side by side with Post Office 
notices; and, whether this is in ac- 
cordance with the Post Office Regu- 
lations; and if not, what course does 
he propose to take in the matter? 
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Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : 
The Post Office Receiver in Rathmines 
Road, Dublin, is, I understand, agent 
for the sale of The Freeman’s Journal ; 
but I cannot ascertain that cartoons of 
that journal have at any time been ex- 
hibited side by side with Post Office 
notices. The Post Office business, I am 
assured, is kept quite separate and dis- 
tinct from the business of the shop. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : I may inform the 
right. hon. Gentleman that I have 
myself seen the cartoons side by side 
with Post Office notices. 

Mrz. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) : May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether there is anything 
more incongruous in it than thesporting 
of primroses by the Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the Treasury 
Bench to-day ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman, whether 
the tenant of a shopin which the business 
of a Post Office is conducted is not 
entitled, under law and under the Post 
Office Regulations, to conduct any other 
lawful business ? 

Mr. RAIKES: The hon. Member 
must be aware that it is clearly com- 
petent to any person in that position to 
conduct any other lawful business. I 
merely referred to the fact that the 
business must be kept distinct from 
Post Office notices. 


WAR OFFICE (ORDNANCE DEPART- 
MENT)—THE MAXIM MACHINE-GUN. 

Coronsr HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Rochester) asked the Surveyor General 
of the Ordnance, Whether the trials 
made with the new Maxim machine-gun 
have proved that gun to be superior to 
any kind of machine-gun at present 
in existence; whether the Government 
purchased three of these guns in the 
month of February last, and what has 
been their destination ; and, whether, in 
view of the fact that Foreign Govern- 
ments are largely buying these Maxim 
guns, Her Majesty’s Government will 
consider the advisability of giving orders 
for more guns of this pattern, to super- 
sede the manufacture of Nordenfelt 
guns, which are still being made in spite 
of the Report of the Select Committee of 
May, 1881, which placed the Nordenfelt 
inferior to the Gardner? 





TatSURVEYOR GENERAL(Mr. H. 
8. Norrucore) (Exeter) : The trials with 
the Maxim machine gun, which have 
hitherto been under the direct super- 
vision of the inventor, have been suffi- 
ciently promising to justify the purchase 
of three for trial on board Her Majesty’s 
ship Excellent, under conditions more 
nearly ~ pean those of actual war- 
fare. The question of further orders of 
Maxim guns cannot be decided until 
these trials have conclusively demon- 
strated their serviceability. Nearly the 
whole of the Nordenfelt guns which 
have been ordered during the last 12 
months have been ordered for the Admi- 
ralty at their special request ; the orders 
given by the War Office for guns of this 
class for land service have been almost 
entirely for Gardner guns. 


BORNEO—AGGRESSIONS OF THE 
RAJAH OF SARAWAK. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) had 
the following Question on the Paper :— 
To ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, What further official 
information has been received from the 
Consul General of Brunei, concerning 
the forcible seizure of the Limbang 
River by the Rajah of Sarawak, against 
the formal protests of the Natives and 
Native authorities in that district ; and, 
what steps Her Majesty’s Government 
propose taking in the matter ? 

Tat UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir ‘James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The House will, per- 
haps, allow me to answer this Question 
though not put. It has been on the 
Paper very often, and yesterday the hon. 
Member postponed it in my presence, 
and I think it ought to be disposed of. 
The official information from the Consul 
General is that no such thing happened. 
I may, however, state that news has 
been received by telegraph that the 
natives of the Limbang District have 
attacked Brunei. 


WAR OFFICE — SUICIDE OF J. F. 
CONOLLY, A WAR OFFICE 
DRAFTSMAN. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the circumstances set out in the fol- 
lowing report of 12th April ;— 
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“ An inquiry made yesterday by Mr. Lang- 
ham, Coroner for the Duchy of caster, re- 
veals a sad case of suicide of a War Office 
draftsman, named James Francis Conolly, 
aged 59, of Offerton Road, Clapham. It trans- 
pired at the inquiry that in January last the 
deceased received notice that he would be dis- 
charged at the end of April. He had been in 
the Horse Guards branch of the War Office for 
nearly 30 vears, and since he had received notice, 
through the cutting down of the Estimates, he 
had been very depressed. On Thursday it was 
intimated that he would get no superannuation 
allowance, and in a fit of depression on Sunday 
night he cut his throat with a razor.—A verdict 
of Temporary Insanity was returned ; ”’ 


whether any communication had been 
received at the War Office from the 
Treasury that Conolly was to receive a 
year’s salary on his discharge in addition 
to his ordinary pay; and, whether he 
was informed of this; and, if not, why 
he was kept in ignorance that any pro- 
vision would be made for him ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
(Mr. Broprick) (Surrey, Guildford) 


(who replied) said, that Mr. Conolly 
had been suffering from depression. He 
was aware at the time that he was not 
entitled to a pension, and that an appli- 
cation had been made to the Treasury 
for a grant on his discharge, which was 
to take place in consequence of the cur- 


tailment of the Estimates. The appli- 
cation was granted, and Mr. Conolly 
was to receive a year’s salary in addition 
to his ordinary pay ; but he was not in- 
formed of that before his death, because 
his service had been extended for two 
months. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE — THE 
DIRECTION AND CONTROL. 


Coronet HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Rochester) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to place the 
affairs and funds of the Imperial Insti- 
tute for direction and control in the 
hands of the gentlemen who had the 
conduct of the various South Kensing- 
ton Exhibitions ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): My hon. 
and gallant Friend cannot have noticed 
the answer which I gave on a former 
occasion with regard to the Imperial In- 
stitute. Her Majesty’s Government are 
not in any way responsible for, or in 
any way mixed up with, the management 
of the Imperial Institute. It is an en- 
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tirely independent affair, under the 
control and direction, in the first in- 
stance, of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. We are, therefore, quite 
unable to give any assurance as to the 
way in which the management shall be 
conducted, or as to the officers who may 
be employed to carry it out; and [ 
think it would be almost impertinence 
on our part if we were to seek to ex- 
ercise any influence over an Institute to 
which no Government funds of any kind, 
no funds under the control of the House 
of Commons, are intended to be contri- 
buted. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked, whether any of the accounts of 
any of the Exhibitions held under Royal 
Commissioners had been audited and 
published ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he had 
been informed that the accounts had 
been audited; but he had no personal 
knowledge of the fact. 


EDUCATION (WALES). 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If, before the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer disposes of his 
surplus, the Government will make 
some provision for technical education, 
local Colleges, and Welsh intermediate 
education ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sir) (Strand, Westminster): Though 
the right hon. Gentleman put this Ques- 
tion on the Paper last night, I saw it 
for the first time only a few hours ago, 
and he must be aware that I have had no 
opportunity of consulting with my Ool- 
leagues who are specially responsible for 
the expenditure. The Government are 
very conscious of the importance of this 
business; but I am not able to assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that a pro- 
vision in excess of that made in the ordi- 
nary Estimates can be made by Supple- 
mentary Estimates in the course of the 
present financial year. I can assure 
him, however, that the question itself 
will receive the serious attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. MUNDELLA asked, whether 
it was intended to proceeed with the 
question of Welsh intermediate educa- 
tion, for which a grant was promised in 
1885, and a Bill respecting which he 
(Mr. Mundella) had laid on the Table ? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH repeated that he 
had had no opportunity of conferring 
with his Colleagues on the subject. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he would re- 
peat the Question on Thursday. 


PARLIAMENT— PRIVILEGE—ALLEGED 
FORGERY OF A LETTER—MR. PAR- 
NELL AND THE “TIMES.” 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to put a Question to you, Sir, affecting 
a matter of Privilege. A statement is 
current in the public Press that a certain 
forged letter, a facsimile of which ap- 

eared in Zhe Times of yesterday, had 
een for some time in the possession of 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 

T. W. Russell). As the matter is one 

which affects the veracity of an hon. Mem- 

ber of this House in respect to a state- 
ment made by him in this House in the 
discharge of his duty, I wish to know 
whether I am not entitled to ascertain 
from the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
whether the forged letter was in his pos- 
session ; how it came into his possession ; 
and if it passed directly from him to the 

Editor of The Times ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Certainly. I think 
it ‘is, under the circumstances, competent 
for the hon. Member to put that Question 
in order to elicit information. 

Mr. SEXTON : Then, Sir, I beg to 
ask the hon. Member for South Tyrone, 
If it is true that a document, of which a 
facsimile copy appeared in Zhe Times of 
yesterday, was at any time in his pos- 
session; and, if so, from whom he re- 
ceived it—[ Cries of ‘‘Oh!” from the 
Ministerial Benches|—and if it passed 
directly from him to the Editor of The 
Times ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I desire to say that the paragraph 
which appears in an evening paper is 
a pure concoction from beginning to 
end. Apart from the fact that some 
time ago it came to my knowledge that 
there was such a correspondence, there 
is not a word of truth in the paragraph. 

Mr. SEXTON: The hon. Member 
has spoken of a correspondence, whereas 
my Question simply related to a docu- 
ment. May I ask him what the corre- 
spondence is to which he refers ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: As far as the 
document is concerned, there is not a 
word of truth in the paragraph in ques- 
tion. 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked, 
What the Business of the House would 
be on Thursday and Friday ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): My right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
introduce the Budget on Thursday, and 
on Friday the ordinary Business will be 
proceeded with. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked, what would be the Busi- 
ness on Monday next? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Ori- 
minal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill 
was put down for Committee on Mon- 
day next; but it had been represented 
to him that he engaged that a week 
should elapse between the Second 
Reading and the Committee stage, 
and that a week could not be said to 
have elapsed between Tuesday morn- 
ing at 2 o’clock and Monday afternoon 
at 4 o’clock. He should have thought 
that a Parliamentary week would have 
elapsed; but he wished to keep the 
most strict faith with hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite; and if it 
were their view that he had not com- 
plied with the engagement into which 
he came by putting the Committee 
stage down for Monday, he would say 
Tuesday for that stage, and they should 
proceed on Monday with Supply. 


MOTIONS 


—_o—_ 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr. YEO (Glamorgan, Gower): I 
rise, Sir, for the purpose of moving the 
Resolution which stands in my name on 
the Paper— 

‘*That, having regard to the recent fearful 
sacrifice of life in the Bristol Channel, and to the 
constantly recurring losses of life and property 
around the coasts of the United Kingdon, it is, 
in the opinion of this House, urgent that Her 
Majesty's Government should immediately take 
action to diminish these losses by the con- 
struction of suitable Harbours of Refuge.’’ 

I think, Sir, that no apology is needed 
for occupying the valuable time of this 
House by calling attention to this 
question. There is no subject which 
could more properly occupy the atten- 
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tion of the House than one which affects 
the seamen of this country, and I may 
say, without fear of contradiction, that 
there is no class of our fellow-countrymen 
which has greater claims upon our con- 
sideration than our seamen. In the 
first place, we are mainly dependent 
on them for our national prosperity and 
existence. Our seamen are exposed to 
greater peril than any other class of the 
community; and from the very nature 
of their calling, they are, politically 
speaking, more defenceless than any 
other of our industrial classes. Hap- 
pily, Sir, this question has never been 
made a shuttlecock of by political Par- 
ties. Whatever there may have been 
of past neglect, or past supineness, no 
one Government can be specially blamed 
—all are alike responsible; but I am 

atified to observe that more than one 
abe of Her Majesty’s Government 
is named among the supporters of a 
society entitled ‘‘The National Refuge 
Harbours Society.” I augur, from that 
fact, that they are not opposed to the 
Motion which I am now proposing. 
Among the names included in the long 
and distinguished list of supporters of 
the National Refuge Harbours Society 
I find those of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, the Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, and many others. I trust 
that the Division which may take place 
to-night will have such a result as 
will om and encourage Her 
Majesty’s Government to take action in 
rtant matter, with which I am 
justified in entertaining the belief that 
they sympathize. I should like, in the 
first place, to state that the subject with 
which I propose to deal in this Motion 
does not relate to commercial ports and 
fishing harbours, although they, nodoubt, 
constitute a very important branch of the 
subject. The extension and improve- 
ment of these ports and harbours is an 
extremely important matter; but the 
object to which I desire to direct the 
attention of the House, and which forms 
the _— of my Motion, is more im- 
mediately concerned in the construction 
of National Harboursof Refuge, which, in 
order to be effectual, must, in many 
cases, be placed at points around the 
coast where no rial trade exists, or, 
indeed, can be created. I would not for 
a moment disparage the importance 
of commercial ports, or the importance 
of fishing harbours—I know how very 
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much depends upon them. I am aware 
that local enterprize has done, and is 
doing, a good deal in that direction ; 
and I am glad also to know that suc- 
cessive Governments have offered some 
help in the way of loans and otherwise 
in order to help forward the develop- 
ment of those ports, and the improve- 
ment of such harbours. As I have 
said, the object which I advocate is 
more particularly the construction of 
National Harbours of Refuge, and those 
harbours would have to be made at 
points of danger where probably there is 
not, and never will be, a sufficient amount 
of trade to justify any Local Authority in 
taking the matter in hand. They have 
no resources within themselves. The 
question has been repeatedly brought 
before Parliament in past years. As 
long ago as 1836, a Select Committee 
was appointed to consider the question 
of the safety of our seamen. Again, in 
1843, and in 1857 and 1858, other Select 
Committees were appointed for the same 
purpose. In 1859 a Royal Commission 
was appointed, and that Royal Com- 
mission, as many hon. Members know, 
went round the different parts of the 
United Kingdom, held public meetings, 
obtained information from experts and 
others, and made an exhaustive inquiry 
into the subject of Harbours of Refuge. 
We have their Report, which is a very 
valuable contribution upon the subject. 
The most recent Committee which has 
sat in reference to the question is the 
one which was presided over by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ber- 
wickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks). That 
Committee sat in the years 1883 and 
1884, and the Report of the Committee 
is, on the whole, confirmatory of the 
Report of the Royal Commission. In 
looking at all these Reports—I do not 
propose to weary the House by reading 
more than a very short extract from 
them—I can safely make two assertions. 
They all agree in stating that there is a 
great loss of life going on all round 
our coasts which might be prevented. 
They also agree that want of Harbours 
of Refuge has had a good deal to do in 
bringing about that result. I only pro- 
se to make one quotation from the 
port of the last Committee. That 
Committee stated as follows :— 


‘* Your Committee wish to express, in the 
strongest terms, their conviction of the absolute 
necessity that no further delay should take 
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lace in the construction of the National Har- 

urs of Refuge, to which they have alluded.” 
This Report also deprecates any delay in 
seeking to utilize the employment of 
convict labour, and the Committee use 
these words— 

“Your Committee desire to point out the 
inexpediency of further delay in the execution 
and completion of the harbours originally 
planned in order to provide the convicts with 
employment for an extended time.”’ 


From this Report I gather that in the 
years which ensued between 1836 to 
1843 the loss of life averaged 830. 
When the Royal Commission presented 
their Report they placed the loss of life 
at 780 between the years 1852 and 1856, 
and the more recent Report of the Select 
Committee of 1883 and 1884 places the 
loss of life at 728. The latest Return 
for 1884 gives the loss of life at 661. 
So that we have a decrease from 830 
in‘the earlier years to 661 in the most 
recent year for which a Report has been 
issued. As regards the loss of property, 
it is extremely difficult to obtain any- 
thing of a reliable character, because 
there are no official documents in exist- 
ence in regard to it; but I observe that 
in the Report of the Committee of 1859 
an estimate is given of the loss of pro- 
perty on and around the coasts of Great 

ritain and Ireland, and I find that it 
was there fixed at £1,500,000 a-year. 
The Royal Commission which sat in a 
subsequent year confirmed that esti- 
mate. The decrease in the loss of life 
is an exceedingly satisfactory feature, 
and it is probably attributable, to a 
large extent, to the fact that lifeboat 
institutions have become more efficient 
than they were formerly. Lifeboats in 
afar greater number have been placed 
at different points around the coast, and 
there have also been considerable im- 
provements in the Shipping Law conse- 
quent on the Plimsoll agitation. The 
result of that agitation has been to 
render the owners of vessels much more 
careful as to the loading of their ships, 
and how they are manned and equipped. 
These are gratifying circumstances; but 
these Reports give no definite indication 
of the sites at which these Harbours of 
Refuge should be placed. The Royal 
Commission was specially appointed in 
1883 to determine and recommend what 
sites should be chosen; but they did 
not fulfil that part of their duty, and 
all we have at present is a general in- 
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dication as to what neighbourhoods 
would be most suitable for the con- 
struction of Harbours of Refuge. We 
have, in the Report, a general recom- 
mendation in regard to the West Coast 
of Ireland; and we have, also, the re- 
commendation of a site for the East 
Coast of England—I think, Filey. There 
is also a recommendation that a National 
Harbour of Refuge should be constructed 
in the Bristol Channel; and it is more 
particularly in reference to the Bristol 
Channel that I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the House at this moment. The 
trade of the Bristol Channel has enor- 
mously increased in recent years. The 
development of the steam coal trade 
in Cardiff, Newport, and Swansea has 
given an enormous impetus to the trade 
of the Bristol Channel, and its volume 
is much greater than it was a few years 
ago. More than that, it is increasing, 
and is likely to increase very greatly 
within a few years of the present time. 
That Channel is, undoubtedly, an ex- 
tremely dangerous one for navigation. 
The losses which occur there are frequent. 
The coast, both on the Northern and the 
Southern sides, is iron-bound, and affords 
very little protection in case of storm. I 
have no wish to dogmatize on this point ; 
but I believe that if there is one place 
where a Harbour of Refuge is needed 
more than another, every independent 
authority will tell you that it is the 
Bristol Channel. At the same time, a 
great necessity exists all around our 
coasts for such harbours. Perhaps I 
may be allowed to call attention to the 
disasters which occurred in the Bristol 
Channel last winter. They were exception- 
ally severe. The loss of life was doubt- 
less above the average; but yet, what 
was the actual extent of the loss of life? 
I have ascertained that more than 50 ves- 
sels were lost during three months, and 
that, at least, from 350 to 400 lives were 
sacrificed in that time. It must not be 
supposed that the vessels that were lost 
were vessels of a bad description, or of 
a low class. I have been at some pains 
to ascertain the character of the vessels, 
and I find that the bulk of them were of 
the highest class, well-equipped, well- 
found, and well-manned. Nevertheless, 
a few days after they left port they were 
caught in a storm, were unable to wea- 
ther it, and foundered with all hands for 
want of a Harbour of Refuge. In the 
neighbourhood of the Bristol Channel 
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there is only one opinion on this point, 
and that is that if a single Harbour of 
Refuge had been in existence many of 
these vessels and lives would have been 
saved. Upon that matter I think there 
can be no doubt. I have no intention of 
indicating any particular site in the 
Bristol Channel. That is no part of my 
province; but I could quote letters which 
refer to different sites from gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood who are fully com- 
petent to form an opinion, and who say 
that if there had been a Harbour of 
Refuge at some point or other, a large 
number of these lives and vessels would 
have been saved. I do not intend to 
imply that the loss every year is as high 
asit was during the past winter; butevery 
year there is a large number of lives 
lost there and elsewhere upon our coasts. 
It is a matter of gratification to find that 
the loss of life is not increasing, but de- 
creasing; but, at the same time, it is 
still appalling in its character and extent. 
I do not think that we have a right to 
fold our arms and stand idly by when we 
know that this loss of life might be pre- 
vented. If the loss were inevitable, we 
might wash our hands of the responsi- 
bility, and simply regret that so great a 
loss of valuable lives should occur from 
year to year which we were powerless to 
prevent. But what are the facts of the 
case? We have it upon the highest 
authority—namely, the Royal Commis- 
sion, and these Select Committees on 
Harbours of Refuge, that if a proper 
course were adopted, and Harbours of 
Refuge were constructed, this loss of 
life would be largely diminished. I 
would venture to say, further, that not 
only have we this official judgment and 
these Reports of Parliamentary Com- 
mittees dealing with the matter, but the 
whole consensus of nautical opinion is 
confirmatory of the Reports. We may 
naturally ask, therefore, what is it that 
stops the way? There is urgent neces- 
sity for something being done. All are 
agreed that a large portion of the loss 
might be prevented. Last yeara right 
hon. Gentleman high in office delivered 
a speech, in which he talked of the diffi- 
culties which existed in regard to the 
selection of particular sites. I looked 
upon that as a frivolous excuse, applied, 
as it was, to so momentous a question. 
He talked of the great conflict of opinion 
among local persons in the neighbour- 
hood of the suggested sites. He said 
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that they could not agree among them- 
selves; and therefore, forsooth, the Go- 
vernment were justified in delaying to 
take action in the matter. My opinion 
is, that the last persons to be consulted 
in a matter of this kind are the persons 
who live in the towns or ports in the 
neighbourhood of the suggested sites of 
Harbours of Refuge. I think that local 
jealousies, local differences, or prefer- 
ences, or prejudices, should be utterly 
ignored. What we want is that an impar- 
tial tribunal should be appointed with 
power to decide the question as to the best 
practicable points for the construction of 
Harboursof Refuge. Although it may not 
be an easy matter to find that tribunal, 
yet I do not believe that there is such a 
lack of honourable men that the Trinity 
Board or the Board of Trade could 
nominate one that might be relied upon 
to deal justly and faitly with the matter. 
Of course, such a@ tribunal would hear 
all the evidence which local people could 
supply, and would hear all the testimony 
in favour of particular sites; and, having 
heard the whole of the evidence, and 
thoroughly sifted it, it would be for 
such tribunal to determine, on national 
grounds, where the greatest amount of 
good would be effected, and the greatest 
loss of life and property prevented. It 
is almost wholly upon that ground, with- 
out reference to the question of trade, 
that the sites should be selected for the 
construction of such Harbours of Refuge. 
There is another question in connection 
with the sites which appears to be one 
of some difficulty — namely, the sug- 
gestion that the locality where the site 
is selected should make a large contri- 
bution towards the cost. If that prin- 
ciple is adopted, it will undoubtedly, in 
my opinion, tend to create a great deal 
of difficulty. If you expect that the 
locality shall contribute towards the ex- 
pense, you may find yourselves in this 
position. I presume that the tribunal 
which would have the decision of the 
question would be an impartial tribunal, 
and that any given point which it might 
determine upon for the construction of 
a Harbour of Refuge would, in its 
opinion, be most effectual for the pur- 
pose, from a national point of view; but 
suppose that the locality was unable, or 
declined to make a contribution, are 
ou, in that case, to put the Harbour of 
fuge in a worse position? My con- 
tention is, that you should put it in the 
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place which would best serve the na- 
tional interests, and should not grudge 
the locality any of the advantages it 
might possibly obtain, but which, in 
reality, Nature has conferred upon it. 
1 grant that, if there were two sites ab- 
solutely equal in regard to the advan- 
tages they present for the construc- 
tion of a Harbour of Refuge, the Go- 
vernment would be justified in allow- 
ing one to outbid the other. Another 
reason for the long delay which has 
occurred is that there is still a lingering 
doubt in the minds of some Gentlemen, 
even high in authority, that these Har- 
bours of Refuge, after all, are not going 
to do the good expected from them. But 
if you consult nautical authorities, you 
will not get that opinion; if you go to 
our sailors you will not find them back 
up that view, and they are certainly the 
persons most interested ; if you consult 
the pilots—and I do not know an autho- 
rity more competent to give an intellii- 
gent and sound opinion—they will not 
support that view ; but they will tell you 
that Harbours of Refuge are of supreme 
importance for securing the safety of 
lives and property, and it is only inex- 
perienced landsmen and theorists with 
no practical knowledge who will express 
the opinion that Harbours of Refuge 
are of no use except for purposes of 
trade. No scheme was ever yet sug- 
gested that it was impossible to find 
some person to oppose. The noblest 
project is sure to have some de- 
tractors. For instance, when the 
erection of lighthouses was first pro- 
posed, they were objected to as use- 
less for any valuable purpose, and even 
some of the authorities were induced to 
take that view. Petitions, however, 
were got up by the seamen in favour of 
the erection of lighthouses on the North 
and South Foreland, on the ground 
that they would be a protection for them 
from the dangers of the Goodwin Sands ; 
but the reply of the Trinity House wasthat 
there was no necessity for any legislation 
of the kind, and that the erection of the 
suggested lighthouses would be of no 
use in enabling the ships to avoid the 
dangers that were pointed out. What 
conclusion are we to draw from that 
fact, if it is not that those who are most 
concerned are better able to judge than 
mere theorists? Who but a madman 
would suggest that these lighthouses 
are of no use at the present moment; 
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and who but a madman would suggest 
that these lights should be put out? In 
the case of Harbours of Refuge we 
have the judgment of the House as it 
has been given by responsible and re- 
liable Committees, and we have their 
emphatic recommendation to do a certain 
thing. Until that judgment is reversed 
we are honourably bound by the recom- 
mendation we have before us from so 
high an authority. Another difficulty, 
no doubt, is the natural unwillingness 
of any Government to enter into any 
expenditure of the public money, unless 
they feel themselves thoroughly backed 
up by public opinion, and they can only 
be compelled to take action by the 
pressure of public opinion. But I will 
venture to say that there is a growing 
feeling throughout the country upon 
this question at the present time. There 
is a strong conviction that we are not 
doing justice to our seamen. They are 
men to whom we owe a great deal. 
Their avocation is a highly perilous one, 
and we do not do all that lies in our 
power to reduce the perils they have to 
encounter toa minimum. I think there 
isan awakening of the public conscience 
in reference to our sailors and to our duty 
towards them. I find that large public 
meetings have been held in different 
inland as well as seaport towns, at which 
resolutions have been passed in favour 
of prompt action in this matter of the 
construction of Harbours of Refuge. I 
find that in the Trades Union Congress 
—a representative Body—resolutions 
were passed of a similarcharacter. The 
United Chambers of Commerce, also a 
representative Body, representing to a 
large extent the commercial intelligence 
of the country, at three of their annual 
meetings have successively passed reso- 
lutions not only unanimously, but en- 
thusiastically, in favour of prompt action 
in the matter. They have also sent 
deputations to the Board of Trade in 
support of the prayer of their Petitions. 
And I am satisfied there is but one feel- 
ing, that if the Government would take 
heart and act in accordance with the 
sympathies of some of their own Col- 
leagues, who have strongly, avowedly, 
am openly declared in favour of the 
movement— if they would only do 
this, they would be tga ie backed 
up by public opinion. am sure 
that such a decision on their part 
would be hailed with the greatest 
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satisfaction throughout the whole of the 
country. One other reason I may refer 
to as the cause of delay is one which, 
am sorry to say, is the strongest of all. 
It is this—that our sailors have no 
political organization, and no mouth- 
pieces in this House. It will be found 
that our miners have an organization, 
and its influence is very great. They 
have even their own Representatives in 
this House—men who watch carefully 
all legislation affecting their interests, 
and who influence and mould that legis- 
lation. But what about our poor sailors ? 
The shipowners are hore, but there are 
very few who openly take a deep in- 
terest in the welfare of the sailor. We 
know that he is not able to bring 
pressure to bear upon this House as 
others can. He is deprived of the op- 
portunities which other men enjoy of en- 
tering into a powerful organization, and 
bringing great influence to bear upon the 
House. Will anyone tell me that if the 
sailors had the same power of organiza- 
tion and of bringing pressure to bear 
upon the House of Commons, they 
would have been so long deprived of the 
benefits and privileges of the Employers’ 
Liability Act, which is enjoyed by all 
other classes of the community? In my 
opinion, it is due entirely to the fact 
that they are unable to exercise such 
influence ; that they do not possess the 
advantages of the Employers’ Liability 
Act; and that the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission and of successive 
Select Committees of this House have 
not had effect given to them during all 
this long series of years. The question 
of the cost of these Harbours of Refuge 
is, no doubt, an interesting one. We 
heard the late President of the Board of 
Trade say last Session—and I think 
he ought to be an authority on the sub- 
ject—that the highest sum he had heard 
mentioned as necessary for the con- 
struction of Harbours of Refuge was 
£6,000,000 sterling. That is, of course, 
a higher sum than is mentioned in any 
of the Reports to which I have referred ; 
but the estimate includes the commercia! 
ports and fishing harbours. But, taking 
it at that sum, the Select Committee 
which sat in 1883-4, and reported in the 
latter year, suggested. that the money 
required for the purpose of constructing 
these Harbours of Refuge should be 
raised on Terminable Annuities, spread 
over 99 years. If that suggestion were 
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adopted, what would be the yearly pay- 
ment to cover the interest and pay back 


I | the principal upon £6,000,000 sterling ? 


£250,000 a-year would do it, and leave 
a very fair margin for maintenance. 
What is the case on the other side? 
Apart from the saving of life, what is 
the estimated saving of property? Tho 
loss amounts to £1,500,000 a-year ; 
and, according to the Report of the 
Committee which sat in 1858, the pro- 
bable saving may be put down at 30 
per cent. But taking it at no higher 
a figure than 20 per cent, and assuming 
that 20 per cent of the vessels which are 
now lost were saved, that 20 per cent 
would represent a sum of £300,000 a- 
year. In other words, looking at the 
question from a national point of view, 
the expenditure of £250,000 a- year 
would be met on the other side by a 
saving of £300,000. I hope I have 
made myself clear upon that matter. 
The point which I wish to present to 
the House is that at present the loss is 
£1,500,000 a-year, and that, if only 20 
per cent of that loss is preventible, there 
would be a saving of £300,000 a-year— 
a sum more than sufficient to cover the 
entire interest on the cost of constructing 
the Harbours of Refuge that are asked 
for. It may be asked, why not place 
the cost upon the Consolidated Fund? 
I think there is a very reasonable 
objection to any proposal of the 
kind. My own conviction is that the 
entire cost should not come out of the 
Consolidated Fund, and for this reason— 
that the incidence of taxation would not 
be the same. The fact is, that these 
Harbours of Refuge, by saving property 
and life, will have a tendency to cheapen 
the price of imported goods; but it is not 
the whole of the community who have an 
interest in the cheapening of goods. I 
need only remind hon. Members of the 
case of the farmers. I do not think the 
farmers have auy interest in cheapening 
the importation of produce, and, there- 
fore, it would be unfair t» tax them for 
the erection of Harbours of Refuge. 
There aro other cases which might be 
mentioned, such as those of Railway 
Companies, and others of a similar 
character. Although it would be 
perfectly legitimate, from the national 
point of view, to spend some £250,000 
in saving ships to the extent of £300,000, 
and to save in addition a large number 
of lives, yet it would not be altogether 
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proper to place the whole of the expen- 
diture upon the Consolidated Fund. It 
isa popular notion that the underwriters 
would be greatly benefited by the con- 
struction of Harbours of Refuge, and 
that they have some personal interest in 
the matter. That is altogether a mis- 
taken notion. Of all men in this coun- 
try they are the very persons who are 
least interested in the saving of property 
at sea. There can be no doubt that, 
being humane men, they deplore the 
destruction of life; but it is quite 
clear, on a closer view of the matter, 
that they are not interested personally in 
the saving of property, for this reason— 
that if we were to annihilate maritime 
risks we should destroy their profession. 
When the risks are high, the payments 
are high also. What they are interested 
in is, that there should be no fraudulent 
insurances ; but they have no personal 
interest in diminishing risks and losses 
at sea. Then, again, as to the ship- 
owners, it may be asked why should they 
not be treated like other employers of 
labour—the owners of factories and of 
collieries, and Railway Companies, who 
have to submit to the most stringent 
legislation, which compels them to take 
the utmost care and to go to all the neces- 
sary expense in order to prevent the loss 
of life? ‘*Why,” it is said, ‘‘should not 
the same thing be done in thecase of ship- 
ping?” I should like to point out that 
the lighthouses around the coast are paid 
for outof the light dues, and, therefore, the 
duty of the shipowner in providing for the 
safety of life and property is really re- 
cognized bythe State. But the light dues 
are only a cheap form of insurance. The 
light dues are imposed in return for the 
advantage of having lights around our 
coast. If the lights were put out, the 
shipowners would have to pay an enor- 
mous premium in the shape of insur- 
ance. Applying the analogy of the 
lighthouses to the case of Harbours of 
Refuge, I maintain that the shipowner 
would recoup himself by saving in in- 
surance premiums, a very large portion, 
if not the whole, of what he would have 
to expend in Refuge Harbour dues. If 
£1,500,000 worth of property is lost in 
each year, we may be perfectly sure that 
that is the exact sum which is paid in 
insurance premiums, plus the profit of 
the underwriters. If £300,000 of that 
could be saved, there would be £300,000 
less insurance premiums to be paid; be- 
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cause the competition among the under 
writers would soon bring it down to its 
proper level. Therefore, it may be 
argued that the shipowners would be 
almost entirely recouped the outlay they 
would be required to make in the sha 

of Refuge Harbour dues. Let us look, 
on the other hand, at the obligations 
of the Government. One of the 
greatest objects to be secured by these 
Harbours of Refuge, we are told, con- 
sists in the making provision for naval 
defence, and in all probability such 
Harbours of Refuge would have to be 
made all the more strong, and the 
construction would be proportionately 
costly on that account. If that strate- 
gical consideration is to be entertained, 
it is a strong reason why the Govern- 
ment should contribute a substantial 
sum towards the expense. There is also 
another reason. I have said that the ship- 
owners pay the light dues; but they have 
@ grievance in regard to those dues, and 
that is, that the Admiralty never contri- 
bute one farthing towards the main- 
tenance of the lighthouses. Although 
Her Majesty’s Navy have the full ad- 
vantage in navigating around these 
shores of the lights and lighthouses, 
they have never, so far, contributed one 
farthing towards the expense which is 
incurred in order to keep these light- 
houses in existence. That appears to 
me to be most unfair, and, in my opi- 
nion, it justifies the expectation that the 
Consolidated Fund should make a large 
contribution to Harbours of Refuge as 
some compensation for not having paid 
light dues in past years. There is one 
other point in connection with the ques- 
tion of finance. I have stated that, pri- 
marily, it is the duty of the shipowner 
to look after the lives of his sailors ; 
but I believe that, from a humani- 
tarian point of view, this country will 
look with favour on a contribution 
from the National Exchequer of a 
considerable sum, in order to meet the 
expense incurred in saving the lives 
of our fellow-countrymen, and pre- 
venting the destruction of life and 
property which has been going on for 
so many years. While I think there is 
no ground why the Consolidated Fund 
should bear all the expense, I think, on 
the other hand, there are strong reasoons 
why this large expenditure of £250,000 
a-year should be apportioned between 
the shipping interest and the National 
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Exchequer. In the Bristol Channel 
several sites for Harbours of Refuge 
have been suggested. I will not refer to 
them further than to mention the fact 
that the estimated sum for one of those 
sites is £400,000. The highest and 
most expensive estimate ee the cost at 
£1,500,000 ; but taking the least expen- 
sive of these sites, and assuming that 
£400,000 would be all that is necessary, 
£20,000 a-year would cover interest and 
repayment for 99 years as well as 
the cost of maintenance. If the Na- 
tional Exchequer were to pay one-half 
of that, the charge upon the shipping in- 
terest in connection with the navigation 
of the Bristol Channel would only 
amount to £10,000 a-year. The total 
trade entries and clearances in the 
Bristol Channel show that the regis- 
tered tonnage amounts to more than 
£22,000,000, and one-eighth of a penny 
per registered ton would cover the 
whole cost which would devolve upon 
the shipping interest. One-half would 
be paid by the National Exchequer, and 
the other half would amount to about 
one-eighth of a penny in the pound on all 
vessels entered in and cleared from the 
Bristol Channel. Assuming that the 
more costly harbour were constructed 
which is estimated to cost £1,500,000, 
the cost per registered ton would be 
about a halfpenny on all vessels en- 
tering and clearing from the Bristol 
Channel. I know that the shipowners 
are, like other traders, passing through 
a time of depression, and that they are 
ill able to bear any additional burden ; 
but I desire to point out that for this 
one-eighth of a penny per ton they 
would recoup themselves by the saving 
they would effect in insurance, and at 
the same time they would do their duty 
to their seamen; in addition to which 
they would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that their own interests were 
consulted at the same time. Although 
I have entered into these suggestions 
with a view of endeavouring to bring 
the matter to a practical issue, I do 
not think the Government would be in- 
duced to pay the whole sum. It would 
be a matter of satisfaction if they 
would consent to pay one-half of the 
cost. My Motion, however, does not 
even involve that. The Resolution 


which I submit to the House simply 
points out that there is a large amount 
of preventible loss of life, and that it is 
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the duty of the House and of the Go- 
vernment to take immediate action in 
order to stop that loss. Surely, that is 
a proposition which no one can object 
to. If it be admitted that within the 
borders of the United Kingdom and 
immediately around there is a pre- 
ventible loss going on from year to 
year, I think it is the bounden duty of 
the State to find out who is responsible 
for that loss—whether it is the Govern- 
ment or anybody else; and I maintain 
that it is the duty of the Government to 
stop the loss. Weclaim to be a practical 
and business-like nation, and we get 
credit for it among the Continental 
nations ; but, I would ask, is it a busi- 
ness-like thing to palter with a question 
like this for more than a generation, 
and not take any practical action in the 
matter? I think it is almost incredible 
that this important question should 
have been delayed so long. I suppose 
that we should, as a nation, resent the 
imputation of being grossly inhumano. 
But, Sir, we are scarcely innocent of 
such a charge. I remember a case of a 
little child being drowned in one of the 
parks, when not one of the bystanders 
would wet his clothes in order to save 
that child. The Press commented in 
strong terms upon the gross inhumanity 
of the act. But we are doing something 
very like it now. Are we not lookers- 
on at that life and death struggle which 
is going on round our coasts? We 
have the power of doing something 
towards stopping it; but we will not 
take the trouble to do so. I, therefore, 
maintain that we are largely responsible 
for the lives which are needlessly sacri- 
ficed. I beg to move the Resolution 
which I have already read. 

Cotonet HILL (Bristol, 8.): I rise 
with much pleasure to second the Mo- 
tion which has been so ably and forcibly 
brought forward by my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Glamorganshire (Mr. 
Yeo). After his very full exposition of 
the subject, I think I should be best 
consulting the convenience of the House 
if I make my remarks as brief as pos- 
sible. It is not inappropriate that I 
should second the Motion, representing, 
as I do, the largest port in the West of 
England, which gives its name to the 
channel to which my hon. Friend has 
drawn attention, over whose busy waters 
passes and re-passesso large a proportion 
of the shipping of the United Kingdom. 
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No persons feel more keenly the want | 


of a Harbour of Refuge than those 
who are interested in the shipping 
of the Bristol Channel. I do not 
propose to advocate the claims of any 
particular locality for the construction 
of a Harbour of Refuge. I prefer 
to take the more general terms of 
the Resolution, and to urge upon the 
House that it is desirable a provision 
should be made for Harbours of Refuge 
on all parts of the coast where they may 
be found desirable. Of course, it has 
to be shown that a need exists for this 
Harbour of Refuge, otherwise we can- 
not apply to any Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with any hope that he will 
provide the money. And here I ven- 
ture to differ from my hon. Friend 
as to the reasons why this matter has 
been delayed. I do not think it has 
been from any want of consideration for 
the welfare or lives of our sailors, 
either from past or present Govern- 
ments, or from any past or present 
Members of the House; but it has 
arisen solely from the circumstance that 
the construction of a Harbour of Re- 
fuge is a very costly matter, and it re- 
quires a large amount of pressure by 
public opinion upon the Government of 
the day to show them that this parti- 
cular object is one which ought to have 
their first attention. It has been said 
that the question has been frequently 
under consideration, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Glamorganshire has re- 
ferred to the Report of a Royal Com- 
mission which sat some 28 years ago, 
and fully investigated the whole matter. 
The Royal Commission, as the result of 
their investigation, unanimously re- 
ported that there was a need of Har- 
bours of Refuge, and they recom- 
mended a certain expenditure of money 
upon their construction. Since that 
time, little, if anything, has been done 
towards carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission, What 
have been the losses that have occurred 
since then? It is computed that some- 
thing like £52,000,000 worth of pro- 
perty has been lost, and that some 
25,000 sailors have been drowned, 
leaving 18,000 widows and some 50,000 
orphans, many of whom have had to be 
provided for by the ratepayers. During 
two heavy gales which occurred last 
autumn, there was a loss of some 2,000 
lives around the coasts of this country, 
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and the House has already been in- 
formed how severely those gales were 
felt in the Bristol Channel. I do not 
say that if Harbours of Refuge had been 
erected everywhere in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission all these lives would have been 
saved; but there can be no doubt that 
a large number of lives and a great deal 
of property might have been saved. One 
of the first duties of a civilized State is 
to do all in its power to protect the lives 
of its people; and, if that be so, then I 
say there can be no class which has 
greater claims upon the people of these 
islands than our sailors. We owe to 
them much, not only of the luxuries 
andof the necessities of life, but that naval 
and commercial maritime supremacy 
which is necessary to our very existence. 
I would venture to think that a sufficient 
case has been made out, and there is a 
general consensus of opinion that the 
time has come when something should 
be done in the direction of constructing 
Harbours of Refuge. I do not think 
that the provision by way of loans, 
which has been suggested by my hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, will suffice to provide what is re- 
quired, because a National Harbour of 
Refuge is a harbour which cannot be 

laced, as has already been pointed out, 
in any particular locality, in connection 
with any particular trade. It is quite 
true that there may be some places 
where the local trade of a district re- 
quires a harbour, and where an existing 
harbour, by enlargement and otherwise, 
may be made to serve the purpose of a 
Harbour of Refuge. In such a case the 
locality might be assisted by means of 
loans. But loans would not answer in 
the case of what I may call the great 
national harbours, simply because, in 
many instances, there would be no one 
to pay the dues, and no local authority 
to borrow. It is patent to everyone, 
I think, that the position of a Har- 
bour of Refuge cannot be determined by 
economic considerations. Two considera- 
tions have to be brought in; one is the 
saving of life, and the other is the pro- 
vision of harbours for Her Majesty’s 
Navy in the event of war. That is a 
subject which I hope will be touched 
upon hereafter by some of the hon. and 
gallant Admirals who are Members of 
this House, and who understand the 
matter better than myself. But there 
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is one fact we cannot help knowing, and 
that is, that our Fleet is dependent upon 
coal for its motive power, and our ships 
cannot now be kept for an indefinite 
time watching ports as vessels under 
canvas could in former years. Our ves- 
sels are constantly in want of coal, and 
we must have harbours in such positions 
that our ships may be able to defend 
the entrances to our channels. This 
is particularly the case with regard to 
the Bristol Channel, which is the centre 
of an important coal district and a great 
steam coal depot, where a hostile fleet, 
sailing up the Channel, could destroy 
our coal ports and do an amount of 
damage that can hardly be calculated. 
I wish to say, therefore, that, in my 
opinion, these national harbours can 
only be made by means of money grants 
from the Consolidated Fund. That 
ae has already been acknowledged 
y the Government in the construction 
of harbours at Portland, Dover, and 
now at Peterhead; and what we press 
for is an extension of that principle, and 
that other ports should be constructed 
around the coast. During the 28 or 30 
years which have elapsed since the 
Royal Commission made their Report, 
— out the need of Harbours of 
efuge, our Mercantile Marine has 
quadrupled and the wealth of the coun- 
try has largely increased. There ought, 
therefore, to be no difficulty in finding 
the requisite funds for this very neces- 
sary work. I am quite satisfied that 
the taxpayers of the country would will- 
ingly pay for the work, if the sums 
granted from the Consolidated Fund 
were judiciously expended, and it was 
shown to them that the money was re- 
quired for the purpose of saving life and 
to preserve the commercial and naval 
supremacy of the country. I am quite 
sure that the working classes of this 
country—in my own constituency, at all 
events—take a deep and lively interest 
in the matter. They feel that the sailor 
ought to have his dangerous employ- 
ment made as little hazardous as pos- 
sible. With these observations I would 
venture to express a hope that the 
House will be pleased to accept the 
Resolution of my hon. Friend the 
ad for West Glamorganshire (Mr. 
eo). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, having regard to the recent fearful 
sacrifice of life in the Bristol Channel, and to 


Colonel Hilk 
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the constantly recurring losses of life and 
property around the coasts of the United King- 
dom, it is, in the opinion of this House, urgent 
that Her Majesty’s Government should immo- 
diately take action to diminish these losses by 
the construction of suitable Harbours of 
Refuge.’’—(Mr. Yeo.) 

Mr. J. A. BLAKE (Carlow) said, that 
he entirely agreed with the Motion, but 
was unable to agree with the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Gower Division of Glamorganshire (Mr. 
Yeo) who moved it. The speech of the 
hon. Member dealt entirely with the 
construction of the larger description of 
Harbours of Refuge. These wero, no 
doubt, very valuable ; but if their efforts 
were to be confined to them and large 
sums expended upon them, it would very 
likely tend to the exclusion of a class of 
harbours which would be just as valu- 
able. Nearly 40 years ago—when he 
entered the House—a Committee recom- 
mended very strongly the construction 
of Harbours of Refuge. In 1883-4 
there was a Select Committee of that 
House appointed on the subject of Har- 
bours of Refuge. That Committee was 
very ably presided over by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ber- 
wickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks), who, he 
hoped, would state his views to the 
House upon this subject. Out of that 
very numerous Committee there were 
only half-a-dozen Members now in Par- 
liament, and he trusted that they would 
make such statements as would impress 
the House with the desirability of carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the Select 
Committee. He was glad to find that 
the noble Lord the President of the 
Board of Trade (Lord Stanley of Pres- 
ton) had already shown a very great 
interest in all subjects relating to the 
preservation of life and property at sea, 
and he hoped that this debate would 
lead him to give further attention in the 
direction of constructing Harbours of 
Refuge. It had been truly said that 
the Mercantile Marine had the protection 
of insurance; but it must be admitted 
that although those ships were protected 
by insurance their destruction led to a 
certain amount of loss to the nation. It 
was, however, impossible to prevent the 
loss of life by insurance, and this matter 
should be very seriously considered. He 
urged the hon. Member to go to a 
Division with his Motion in order to 
test the very strong opinion which pre- 
vailed upon the subject. 
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Sir CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) 
said, that the Motion now before the 
House was different from the Motion 
under which the Committee of 1883-4 
was appointed. That was a more general 
Motion, and had reference to harbours of 
accommodation all round the United 
Kingdom, and was not limited or con- 
fined to Harbours of Refuge. He was 
desirous of pointing out that a very 
valuable shipping trade passed round 
the North and North-West Coasts of 
Antrim, and that the county was des- 
titute of any harbour for many miles 
round its coasts. Amid the many claims 
which were urged for consideration, he 
could not refrain from putting forward 
that of Antrim. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, Bar- 
nard Castle) said, that few Members had 
taken part so frequently as himself in 
debates upon Harbours of Refuge, and 
it was quite refreshing to find this old 
subject taken up by a new Member, and 
treated with so much ability. The Mo- 
tion before the House, however, was of 
a rather peculiar character, as it ad- 
vanced a local claim first, and, in order 
that it might be swallowed, advocated 
Harbours of Refuge around the coasts 
of the United Kingdom. The question 
of Harbours of Refuge had been prac- 
tically settled years ago. The Commis- 
sion of 1859 recommended that various 
sums of money be spent on stated places 
for the purpose of constructing such 
harbours. But when the House came 
to consider the practical question of how 
the harbours were to be made, who they 
were toadvantage, and howto be paid for, 
they passed the Act of 1861—which was 
discussed at so much length the other 
day. Government after Government 
had held to the doctrine that the money 
should be granted from Imperial fands 
to aid existing local harbours in order to 
meet local wants, and to be repaid by the 
localities which received the grants. The 
Public Works Loan Commissioners must 
deal with these matters on a very dif- 
ferent scale if they desired to encourage 
local effort in that direction. If they 
would take 3} per cent—he believed that 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Berwickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks) hed 
named 3 per cent instead of 4—it would 
gofar in that direction. If Her Majesty’s 


overnment were now about to consent 
to make a Harbour of Refuge in the 
Bristol Channel, they must in all fairness 
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refund to the people on the Tees and the 
Tyne, and many other rivers, the mone 

which they had spent on such wor 

themselves, so that all might start again 
on an — footing. But it had been 
over and over again clearly demon- 
strated that Harbours of Refuge would 
have the effect of saving comparatively 
only a very few lives indeed. Fines ago 
Mr. Milner Gibson pointed out that even if 
£1,000,000 had been spent on a harbour 
at Filey it would not have saved 15 lives 
in six years. Whilst that was the case, 
however, there might be a national duty 
with regard to harbours, not Harbours 
of Refuge, but national harbours, of a 
very different description from trade 
harbours, for the protection of English 
commerce in time of war—for sheltering 
our Navy and Merchant Services. Tho 
hon. Gentleman the Mover of the Resolu- 
tion had answered his own question, 
for he said that if the ships in the 
Bristol Channel were charged one far- 
thing per ton they could pay for the 
works themselves. £3,000,000 had 
been spent on the Tyne by the people 
there out of their own pockets, and 
on the Tees they had taxed their iron 
to the extent of 3d. a-ton for that pur- 
pose. Great sums had also been ex- 
pended on the Tees, where there was 
now no bar, and where he lately saw a 
large steamer during a gale come in at 
low water and drop her anchor securely 
inside the breakwater. Surely the rich 
districts along the Bristol Channel could 
in the same way pay for their own works. 
Tf, however, national harbours were to 
be made, they could well be constructed 
on the North-East Coast, where an enor- 
mous amount of slag from the ironworks 
could be utilized by the Government. 
They had there proved by experience 
that breakwaters of slag, with concrete, 
could be made in the deep waters of the 
German Ocean, and they were turning to 
waste out now into the ocean from 30,000 
to 40,000 tons of iron slag every week. 
It was placed there, in the first instance, 
at the expense of the ironmasters; but 
it might be brought into shape and 
moulded into breakwaters, in which the 
Government, consequently, could form a 
superstructure at very little cost indeed. 
As had been suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Berwick- 
shire (Mr. Marjoribanks), the exten- 
sion of the fishing harbours would, in 
his (Sir Joseph Pease’s) opinion, do far 
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more to save life than the construction 
of Harbours of Refuge. He must re- 
peat that if the Government were going 
to change their policy in this matter, 
they would have to refund the large 
sums of money which had been paid by 
the localities to which he had alluded. 
Apmrrat MAYNE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) said, he thought that 
there were two matters which in that dis- 
cussion ought to be kept distinct. There 
was, on the one hand, the question of large 
harbours for the Fleet, which must cost 
an enormous sum, and the localities for 
which should evidently be decided by 
the Admiralty; and, on the other hand, 
there was the question of life-saving 
harbours, with which the Board of Trade 
ought tohavetodo. After various Com- 
missions and Committees had sat and 
made various recommendations, they had 
arrived at the point which the right hon. 
Member for Berwickshire (Mr. Marjori- 
banks) had so well put the other night 
when he said that the Board of Trade 
should have more power in regard to the 
lending of money for harbour works. 
The right hon. Gentleman wished that 
the Board of Trade had undertaken the 
duty of discriminating somewhat more 
clearly what harbours should receive 
public assistance at all, because the 
principle acted upon up to the present 
time was that whenever aid was asked 
for, provided the necessary security was 
given, a loan was granted irrespective of 
how far the works were necessary or 
cheap; and he might have added that 
at present there was no guarantee that 
the money advanced by the Board of 
Trade would effect the objects for which 
it was obtained. With regard to the 
Bristol Channel it had been well said 
that it was perfectly well able to look 
after itself. As to Lundy Island, it was 
now an excellent Refuge, and as such 
could not be improved without an enor- 
mous outlay ; and it should not be made 
a national harbour unless they were pre- 
pared to fortify it and to have a sufficient 
garrison there in time of war. During 
the Crimean Warthey had no ship of war 
and not a single sailor that could possi- 
bly have gone to Lundy Island to protect 
it. His opinion was that having Milford 
Haven—the best port in the Kingdom— 
on the North side of the Bristol Channel, 
if a harbour was wanted, as he thought 
it was, it should be made on the South 


side of the Bristol Channel at some point 


Sir Joseph Pease 


{COMMONS} 
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like St. Ives. It had been remarked 
that where there were most wrecks 
shown by the Wreck Chart, there were 
no harbours or loans for harbours asked 
for. There were many places, both in 
Ireland and England, where it was 
desirable to have harbours, but where 
it was impossible to give security for 
loans to construct them. For instance, 
in his own district there was the port of 
Fishguard, where he thought it most 
important to have a harbour, but where 
it was impossible to give any security. 
If he were to suggest a loan for Fish- 
guard, the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners would look upon him as a 
sort of lunatic, because he could not offer 
adequate security. Ashe was discussing 
the general question, however, he should 
prefer going out of his own district, and 
would ask what security the people at the 
Butt of Lewis, where a Refuge was most 
required, could give? He should like to 
know how it would be possible to give 
security for loans for the construction of 
a harbour or harbours on the coast of 
Cornwall? The pos had nothing on 
which they could give security to \the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners, and, 
therefore, it was necessary that some 
assistance should be given tothem. He 
maintained that Harbours of Refuge 
would certainly mitigate the loss of life 
at sea, and contended that the inferences 
to the contrary drawn from the Wreck 
Chart were not sound or well-founded. 
If Harbours of Refuge had not been 
constructed or loans had not been asked 
for their construction in places where 
they were wanted, the reason was not 
far to seek. It was simply because the 
people knew that it was useless to ask 
for loans when they had no security to 
give. That was the case in Pembroke- 
shire, and he should like to know whe- 
ther it was not possible to extend some 
consideration to places which were in 
the position he had described? It was 
solely for the purpose of advocating 
their claims that he had joined in this 
debate. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) said, he did not think that the 
Resolution, if carried, was at all likely to 
advance the cause which the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Gower Division of Glamor- 
ganshire (Mr. Yeo) had at heart—that 
of helping to improve the harbour ac- 
commodation of the United Kingdom. 
In the first place, his hon. Friend, at the 
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outset of his speech, said he excluded 
commercial and fishery harbours. Now, 
he maintained that the harbours which 
were important to this country were the 
commercial and fishery harbours; and 
if they were excluded from the harbours 
of Great Britain what would you have 
left? He was afraid very few in- 
deed. He was willing to admit that it 
was a matter of concern for the Mili- 
tary and Naval Departments of the 
State to have great fortified ports; but 
he did not believe that a few harbours 
capable of taking in a fleet, and of being 
a means of defence to the country, would 
at all meet the everyday wants of our 
ordinary seamen and fishermen around 
the coasts. It had also been pointed out 
that, after all, if they had put down a 
Harbour of Refuge at a particular place, 
it would not save a great deal of life. 
That was hardly a fair statement of the 
caso. The case was this—that a big 
Harbour of Refuge, put down at a given 
place, would not save one iota more life 
than a much smaller one. What was 
wanted for saving life was, not a harbour 
into which a great fleet could run, but 
harbours at reasonably close intervals 
all the way round the coasts, with a 
certain amount of water at all states 
of the tide, into which a vessel could 
run when in distress in their imme- 
diate vicinity. It was to provide 
such harbours that he believed the 
whole efforts of those who were anxious 
to improve the harbour accommodation 
of this country should aim. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Pembroke and Haverfordwest (Admiral 
Mayne) had instanced the case of Fish- 
guard to show the difficulty of harbours 
giving reasonable security for the loans. 
He did not quite agree with the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman on that point, 
because what he (Mr. Marjoribanks) 
hoped the Government would do was 
very much to extend the powers of locali- 
ties to give security. It seemed to him 
that if that course were followed it would 
be very beneficial. It was a course which 
prevailed in Ireland, where baronies 
might pledge their rates in security for 
such loans. At Wicklow, for instance, 
an excellent harbour had been con- 
structed at a cost of £40,000, for which 
11 adjacent baronies had given their 
rates as collateral security! He would 
apply that principle to this country also, 
and allow whole counties to come for- 
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ward and pledge their rates for harbours 
at such places as might be really suit- 
able for the purpose. If they took the 
ease of some recent harbour works on 
the North-East Coast of Scotland, they 
would see how advan us they had 
proved, and how vastly local trade and 
fisheries had increased in consequence 
of the improved harbour accommo- 
dation. He believed no better test 
could be given of the desirability of a 
harbour in any locality than the way in 
which the people of the locality would 
come forward and support it. He did 
not think counties would find a very 
serious burden imposed upon them by 
giving their rates in security for such 
works, for he believed they would pro- 
duce an ample revenue to meet all 
liabilities incurred in their construc- 
tion. What he would like to see 
was that some Government Depart- 
ment—the Board of Trade or some 
other Department—should see that 
all works executed by Government 
loans were properly executed, and in the 
places best calculated to yield the 
greatest amount of benefit from them to 
the localities. If that were done, then 
he thought they would find that the 
revenue which would accrue from such 
works would in all cases, or nearly all, 
be sufficient to pay the interest on the 
money by which the works were con- 
structed, and that no burden would be 
thrown on the nation at all. But he was 
also of opinion that when necessary, and 
when good local effort was forthcoming, 
the Government might go further, and 
supplement local effort by a small grant. 
It was only two or three years ago that 
that House voted £250,000 out of Irish 
Church funds for such purposesin Ireland. 
Again, every year the Scottish Fishery 
Board had placed at its disposal only a 
small sum—£6,000—of which it applied 
some £4,500 to the improvement of 
harbours. He thought it might be ad- 
vantageous, in certain cases carefully re- 
stricted, to help out individual cases 
where the works were really going to be 
of great use by supplementing local 
efforts with such grants, and he believed 
that in that way they would often pre- 
vent work being carried out that, when 
completed, was found insufficient for the 
urposes for which it was intended. He 
ae therefore, that his hon. Friend 
would not press his Resolution to a 
Division, 
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Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN (Swansea, 
District) said, that he had taken a great 
deal of interest in this question for a 
long period. The hon. Baronet (Sir 
Joseph Pease) had complained of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Yeo) for arguing this 
question solely with reference to the 
wants of the Bristol Channel. But his 
hon. Friend had done nothing of the 
kind.” He had dwelt on the necessity of 
constructing National Harbours of Re- 
fuge generally. The hon. Baronet to 
whom he had alluded and those who 
were his Colleagues from the North 
were fond of boasting of the grand 
harbours they had made, asit was said, 
out of their own breeches’ pocket. But, 
surely, those harbours on the Tyne and 
Tees had not been made out of the 
breeches’ pockets of the residents in 
those districts. They had been made 
out of shipping tolls and dues. Now, 
were the people of the North the only 
people whe had constructed harbours 
in the same way? ‘Take the case of 
Cardiff, in the much-abused Bristol 
Channel, which had, he believed, a 
larger harbour than Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. The Marquess of Bute might, 
— say that he had made it out of 

is own pocket, but if it had not been 
for the magnificent coalfields behind 
Cardiff, and the shipping which went 
into that port in consequence, the port 
could never have been constructed. It 
was a prosperous port, because it was 
one which a great number of ships fre- 
quented. They had the Port of Swan- 
sea, the income of which, in his time as 
a trustee, had increased from £6,000 to 
£100,000 a-year. They had done much 
the same as the people on the Tyne. 
Because they had done this, and now 
had a prosperous harbour, was no rea- 
son why great national harbours should 
not be made, if and when they were 
required. There was an undoubted 
want of Harbours of Refuge around our 
coast, for he maintained that harbours 
would save lives, in spite of all that 
had been said to the contrary. They 
had been told that the late Mr. Milner 
Gibson had said that if a Harbour of 
Refuge had been made at Filey it 
would not have saved more than 15 
lives a-year. In that case he should 
say this proved that Filey was not a 
proper place for a harbour, although 
it had been recommended by the Govern- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman (Sir Joseph 
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Pease) seemed to think that the iron- 
masters of the North were doing a great 
national service in throwing their iron 
slag into the sea to form harbours, but 
he (Sir Hussey Vivian) made a great deal 
of iron slag, and he certainly should not 
think of requiring any compensation for 
throwing it intothesea. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the err in the North 
had been recouped by the additional 
trade for the money they had spent on 
the Tyne, but he did not see how that 
bore on the question. Because the people 
on the North and onthe North-East Coasts 
might not want Harbours of Refuge now 
it did not follow that they were not 
wanted in the Bristol Channel or at other 
points unconnected with any great com- 
mercial port, and from which no port 
would derive any commercial advantage. 
We wanted Harbours of Refuge to save 
the lives of our seamen and the property 
of those who brought commerce to our 
coasts. This was a broad, national 
question, and the Government ought 
to consider it in that light. He did 
not say where there should be a 
Harbour of Refuge, but there ought 
to be a dispassionate consideration 
by the Government where such har- 
bours should be made around the coasts 
of the United Kingdom. They were 
told that the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, of whom he was one, 
should be a little more liberal ; but, then, 
it would be necessary to alter the Act 
under which the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners acted, and which bound 
them in avery stringent manner. The 
Commissioners could not «lvance money 
without proper security. They were 
bound to consider what the security 
offered to them was, and he had no 
hesitation in saying that, by observing 
the restrictions placed on them, they 
had saved the country from a great 
many bad debts. Those restrictions 
might, no doubt, be relaxed, but he did 
not think this would be prudent. It 
would be much safer and better to make 
direct grants where it was thought de- 
sirable that harbours should be con- 
structed. It had been said the Motion 
before the House would not advance the 
cause the hon. Member had in view, 
because it did not deal with the general 
question of Harbours of Refuge. But 
he thought that it would be better to 
discuss one branch of the question at a 
time. They were all as anxious to have 
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fishery harbours as well as national 
harbours. He had no doubt that his 
hon. Friend the Mover of the Resolution 
was as anxious for the former as the 
latter, but he (Sir Hussey Vivian) thought 
he had done well not to mix up the two 
branches of the question in the same 
Motion. He trusted that the Govern- 
ment would take the whole of this 
matter into their best consideration. 
He thought the time had gone by when 
we should allow the loss of life and 
property which had gone on for so many 
years in consequence of Government 
after Government failing to deal with the 
subject. He trusted that the Govern- 
ment would at last make up their minds 
to deal with the subject in a large and 
generous spirit. 

Tue SECRETARY to tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth) said, that if 
the House wanted any evidence of the 
extreme difficulty of the subject they 
would find it in the speech of the hon. 
Baronet who had just spoken (Sir Hus- 
sey Vivian), and who exemplified in 
himself the great conflict of opinion 
which existed among those who claimed 
to speak as experts on that question. 
The hon. Baronet was somewhat incon- 
sistent, inasmuch as, in his capacity of a 
Public Works Loan Commissioner, he 
had urged upon the House the extreme 
danger of relaxing the hold of the Com- 
missioners upon the expenditure, and in 
the same breath he recommended the 
Government to adopt a vast scheme of 
Harbours of Refuge, without explain- 
ing how the expense of such a scheme 
was to be met. Of course, the question 
of expenditure was most important ; 
but that question did not so much con- 
cern the Department which he had the 
honourto representasit did the Treasury. 
It would, however, be his duty to point 
out some of the financial difficulties with 
which this great scheme was beset. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Bar- 
nard Castle Division of Durham (Sir 
Joseph Pease) had put the matter in a 
very clear and practical shape when he 
explained how from 1859 downwards this 
question had been repeatedly considered, 
and how, in the opinion of those best able 
to form a judgment, it was beset with 
great po overwhelming difficulties. 
The hon. Baronet also touched upon the 

ractical question whether Harbours of 
efuge would have the desired result of 
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saving life. In 1861, when Mr. Milner 
Gibson was President of the Board of 
Trade, he entertained a very strong 
opinion upon that point, and certainly 
the action of successive Governments 
seemed to have confirmed his view. At 
that time it was suggested that about 
£360,000 a-year should be advanced for 
making various harbours, and the sug- 
a was considered by a subsequent 

ommission, but as far as he knew was 
never carried out. With regard to the 
speech of the hon. Member for the 
Gower Division of Glamorganshire (Mr. 
Yeo) who introduced the subject, the 
statistics quoted by him did not appear 
strictly accurate. That was not to be 
wondered at, if he drew them from the 
source to which the hon. Member 
alluded—namely, the society which he 
termed the National Refuge Harbours 
Society. That was a bogus society, 
and if the hon. Gentleman wanted any 
information as to the person who 
called himself the secretary he would 
obtain it by applying to the Charity 
Organization Society. It was acommon 
mode of obtaining notoriety, or some- 
thing better, to appeal to sympathy; 
but when so serious a matter as that 
under discusssion was brought forward 
in the House serious information was re- 
quired. 

Mr. YEO said, he had not drawn his 
figures from the society in question. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he was glad to hear that the hon. Mem- 
ber had not done so, and wished to say 
that, if that society had used his name 
as Secretary to the Board of Trade in 
connection with itself, such a use was 
wholly unauthorized, and he had di- 
rected his secretary to call upon them 
to withdraw it. The hon. Member had 
admitted the immense difficulty of the 
task which he had undertaken, and he 
had told the House that from 1831 down 
to the present time this question had 
been considered by successive Govern- 
ments. The natural conclusion that 
must be drawn from that fact was that 
those successive Governments, while 
having every wish to provide for the 
safety of our sailors, had found this 
subject of Harbours of Refuge one 
of almost insuperable difficulty ; first, 
with regard to the localities where they 
were to be constructed; and, secondly, 
with re to the financial means by 
which these large works were to be car- 
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ried out. The hon. Member had said that 
the late President of the Board of Trade 
had anticipated that it would require 
some £6,000,000 to construct these har- 
bours ; but it was to be feared that that 
sum would be totally inadequate to pay 
for the immense works that would have 
to be executed if this scheme were to be 
fully carried out, seeing that the 17 
harbours that had been already con- 
structed had cost about £23,000,000, 
the greater portion of which had been 
provided by private enterprize. The 
hon. Member had anticipated that some 
£300,000, being 20 per cent of the 
annual value of British ships now lost, 
which amounted to £1,500,000, would 
be saved to the country, and that, there- 
fore, that amount would balance the in- 
terest of the capital of £6,000,000 pro- 
posed to be expended, and that if there 
was any deficiency it might be made up 
by a tax upon ourshipowners. It seemed 
to him, however, that it would be rather 
hard to impose the whole taxation neces- 
sary for carrying out a national system 
of Harbours of Refuge upon one trade, 
which was certainly not in a prosperous 
condition justnow. In the view of the 
Government, it was not desirable to 
impose additional burdens upon our 
commerce and upon our shipping in- 
terest at the present time. The hon. 
Member had suggested that the pro- 

osed harbours might be constructed 
convict labour, but convict labour 
could not be obtained free of expense, 
while its employment interfered mate- 
rially with other forms of labour. It 
must be remembered, in dealing with 
this important subject, that there were 
three classes of harbours—first, those 
which had been constructed at the 
national expense, which were chiefly 
used by Her Majesty’s ships, and which 
were under the control of the War Office 
and the Admiralty ; secondly, the small 
fishing harbours, for the construction 
and improvement of which loans were 
advanced by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners; and, thirdly, the Na- 
tional Harbours of Refuge. The use of 
the latter could not be restricted abso- 
lutely to that of Harbours of Refuge, 
and they must necessarily partake of 
the character of commercial harbours. 
To construct such harbours would, there- 
fore, be to promote commercial rivalry 
between different ports, and to promote 





one class of trade at the expense of the 
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others. With regard to the number of 
lives which the proposed Harbours of 
Refuge would save, he held in his hand 
statistics which would show that these 
harbours would not operate very largely 
in the saving of life. He had had a 
Return prepared which he should be 
happy to lay on the Table of the House, 
and which threw a great deal of light 
on the question as to how far harbours 
affected the amount of loss of life at 
sea, This Return was a statement 
showing the number of sea casualties 
attended with loss of life during the 
five years ending’ June 30, 1885. It 
showed the whole of the life lost from 
British ships in that period, both ex- 
elusive and inclusive of collisions. Ex- 
clusive of collisions, 14,188 lives were 
lost, of which only 3,751 were lost on 
the coast of the United Kingdom, on 
or near; and deducting from this 1,158 
lives lost in 210 vessels missing near 
the coast of the United Kingdom, there 
were, it would appear, 1,993 lives lost 
on or near the coast from stranding, 
foundering, and all other causes, except 
collisions, during five years. Examining 
the facts as they bore on that portion of 
the coast referred to in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Motion, it appeared that, taking a 
wide margin—namely, a line from St. 
David’s Head to the Land’s End, and 
half-way across St. George’s Channel, 
including, as it did, part of the highway 
to Liverpool, without including collisions 
or missing vessels which might or might 
not have been in the district at the time of 
the loss, 289 lives were known to have 
been lost in that district in five years, or 
about 58 yearly. For the purposes of 
comparison he would take a contiguous 
district — namely, the quadrilateral 
bounded on the south by aline from 
St. David’s Head to Carnsore Point, 
County Wexford, and on the north by a 
line from Fair Head, County Antrim, to 
the Mull of Cantire. This would in- 
clude all the traffic from Holyhead to 
Dublin, all the traffic in and out of 
Liverpool, Fleetwood, Barrow, &c., and 
all the traffic in and out of Belfast, 
Stanraer, and the ports along the West 
Coast of Scotland, including the Clyde. 
Excluding lives lost by collisions and 
missing vessels in this vast area, with 
its capacious ports on both sides of the 
Channel, with their great facilities for 
refuge, 390 lives were lost in five years. 
This afforded some evidence that loss of 
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life was not greatly diminished by the 
roximity of harbours. This was not a 
arty question, and the Board of Trade 
had, for some years past, directed its 
attention to finding out some remedy for 
the loss of life at sea. There was a 
at conflict of opinion as to where the 
Gasbosss of Refuge ought to be con- 
structed, and there would also be im- 
mense difficulty in finding the necessary 
funds. Governments were trustees of 
the public purse, and he did not think 
that any Government would propose to 
spend a great many millions on what 
might, no doubt, be ultimately useful, 
but what was, in the first instance, an 
experimental expense. The Estimate 
of £6,000,000 was manifestly below 
the mark, for 17 harbours had cost 
£23,000,000. 

Mr. YEO said, this amount included 
the cost of docks attached to the harbours. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
that, at any rate, the expense would bea 
very large one. One Gentleman sug- 
gested that the charge should be placed 
on the Consolidated Fund, and another 
that the charge should be covered by a 
system of insurance levied on the ship- 
owner. The latter suggestion would not 
be fair to the shipowners, and was not 
likely to meet with acceptance in that 
House. Another suggestion, which was 
a very plausible one, was that faci- 
lities should be given to Local Au- 
thorities to raise money through the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners to 
facilitate the construction of small fish- 
ing harbours. That seemed to be the 
most practical suggestion that had been 
made. The proposal to raise the money 
by making Her Majesty’s ships pay 
dues was futile, for it would only be 
making one Department pay money 
to another. He hoped that the hon. 
Member would be satisfied with the 
assurance that the Government, in re- 
gard to the construction of small har- 
bours by means of loans obtained from 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners, 
wished to do all in their power to secure 
the safety of British merchant seamen, 
and to prevent loss of life at sea. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF (Banffshire) said, he 
did not think the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade (Baron 
Henry De Worms) had left the question 
in an altogether satisfactory position. 
One Department was playing itself off 
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against the other—the Treasury and the 
Board of Trade—and, in the meantime, 
the interests of the harbours went to the 
wall. He pointed out that successive Go- 
vernments had not kept faith with them 
as to the terms and conditions on which 
loans were to be issued. The Treasury 
_— to revert to the original bargain, 
and give them money at 3} per cent. 
They ought to give up fighting amongst 
themselves, and unite in making a de- 
mand on the Treasury to give them 
money at a low rate of interest. That, 
he thought, would be better than 
squabbling amongst themselves as to 
which particular locality was to get a 
grant. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Marjoribanks) had rather over-stated 
the case in saying that Scotland got 
£6,000 a-year for harbours. They 
really got only £3,000 a-year from 
the Government. The rest came out of 
the fishermen’s own pockets, being the 
surplus of the herring brand money. 
He should like to ask the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade 
a question. He understood the Loan 
Commissioners were in direct communi- 
cation with the Board of Trade; and he 
wanted to know, with regard to the 
Scottish harbours, whether the hon. 
Gentleman had taken steps to ascertain 
the opinion of the Fishery Board of 
Scotland, or to bring that body into 
working communicatior with the Board 
of Trade? If he did so, he had no 
doubt the Board of Trade would get 
very good advice. He hoped, before 
this debate was closed, they would heaz 
from the Government on what terms 
they would give this money. If they 
would consent to give it at the rate 
originally promised, it would have the 
effect of stopping these demands that 
were constantly being made. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) 
regretted that the statement of the Re- 
presentative of the Board of Trade had 
not been more encouraging. The Se- 
cretary to the Board of Trade had spoken 
of certain fishery harbours as natural 
Harbours of Refuge; but, as a matter 
of fact, masters of ships would never 
think of making for those ports in bad 
or thick weather. On the West Coast, 
from Holyhead to the Land’s End, 
there was no harbour for which a ship 
could run. At Lundy Island a Na- 
tional Harbour of Refuge might be 
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established with great advantage to sea- 
men. When satisfactory security could 
not be given by a locality to the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, the money 
ought to be provided, in the first in- 
stance, by the Government, and a toll 
might then be imposed on the shipping 
making use of the new harbour. In the 
Bristol Channel Id. per ton imposed on 
every cargo entering the Channel and 
leaving it for Ireland or foreign parts 
would produce £40,000 a-year. If the 
same toll were imposed on the coast 
trade, £10,000 more could be raised. 
That Harbours of Refuge were sadly 
needed on the West Coast was proved 
by the experience of the Bristol Channel 
pilots. About once in six months a 
pilot vessel was lost whilst heating 
about at sea, simply because there 
was no harbour near the mouth of 
the Bristol Channel into which she could 
run. The Motion before the House 
would have his support, because it raised 
a distinct question which he thought the 
public now fully realized—the saving of 
the lives of merchant seamen. 

Mr. J. ©. STEVENSON (South 
Shields) said, that he was sorry he could 
not give his vote for the Motion of 
the hon. Member for the Gower Divi- 
sion of Glamorgan (Mr. Yeo), though 
the idea of National Harbours of Re- 
fuge was one that was very tempting. 
He (Mr. J. ©. Stevenson) had been 
interested in the question for a long 
time, and had followed the contro- 
versy for years before he had a seat in 
the House. In 1859 the Royal Com- 
mission was issued on account of 
the disastrous wrecks of sailing col- 
liers on the North-East Coast. These 
colliers accumulated in fleets in the then 
unimproved coal-ports of the Tyne, Tees, 
and Wear, and being caught by sudden 
gales and having only bar harbours to 
run back to, the coast was strewed with 
wrecks. Parliament met the necessity, 
and saved the nation large sums of 
money by promising loans at a low rate 
of interest to improve these trading 
harbours. They had thus, out of their 
own resources, solved the problem them- 
selves on the North-East Coast; and the 
Bristol Channel ports, which they had 
just been told possessed one-fifth of the 
trade of the country, could well afford to 
provide a Harbour of Refuge for them- 
selves if it was really wanted. These 
vague ideas as to National Harbours of 
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Refuge had often been heard before, but 
had never stood the test of a debate 
in that House. The Motion carefully 
avoided going into details, and laid down 
a general principle; but the principle 
could only be understood by going into 
details, and here the various Bristol 
Channel ports could not agree on a site 
for the Slasbous of Refuge which they 
wanted, and therefore the Mover of the 
Resolution proposed that the Govern- 
ment should choose the site and pay for 
the harbour, which was to be national, 
in the sense that the nation was to pay 
for it. He should vote against the Mo- 
tion; for it was the wrong way to deal 
with an important matter. The right 
way was to assist with loans at a low rate 
of interest the trading harbours; and he 
believed that if the fishery harbours were 
so improved as to admit fishing boats to 
enter at any time of tide, many more 
lives would be saved, and at avery much 
smaller cost than by the expenditure of 
large sums of money in so-called National 
Harbours of Refuge of doubtful utility, 
the only thing certain about which would 
be their enormous cost. 

Mr. GILES (Southampton) said, he 
should be glad to vote for the Reso- 
lution, in order to affirm the principle 
that Harbours of Refuge were required 
in order to save the lives of our seamen 
and to protect our merchant shipping. 
But they were in the position of being 
between two stools, because it did not 
seem, after the remarks of the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade, that they 
were likely to yet either large harbours 
or small harbours. The Government 
had, however, established precedents 
by constructing harbours at Plymouth, 
Portland, Dover, Holyhead, and Peter- 
head, and they had even gone as 
far as Colombo for the purpose, so 
that he thought they should go on 
applying the principle already acted 
upon. When they could afford to spend 
many millions a-year on our national 
defences, it seemed hard that we could 
not spare £200,000 or £300,000 a-year 
for Harbours of Refuge which were ad- 
mitted to be necessary for the saving of 
life and property. In most parts of 
our coasts a fair Harbour of Refuge 
might be constructed for £1,000,000 or 
£1,500,000; but if we could not have 
large harbours, might we not have 
smaller harbours of refuge for the pro- 
tection of our Fishing Fleets ? 
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Mr. ©. T. D. ACLAND (Cornwall, 
Launceston) said, that whatever Go- 
vernment was in Office the country was 
bound to recognize the importance of 
the primary object of this Motion, being 
the saving of the lives of our sailors ; 
but the question was how they could 
most cheaply and most quickly arrive at 
the object they had before them. Cer- 
tainly, it was not to be expected that 
through the employment of convicts 
they could save either time or economy 
in this matter. He was almost as cer- 
tain that the object could not be attained 
by waiting for the creation of great 
national harbours. He spoke on behalf 
of the County of Cornwall, which had 
200 miles of coast. Now, nothing could 
better test the reality of the need of 
these harbours than to offer to Cornwall 
the facilities which were already agreed 
upon between the Board of Trade and 
the Treasury. He pressed upon the 
Government that they wanted an early 
settlement, and as large a circulation of 
those easy terms as was possible. Then 
he believed this question of Harbours 
of Refuge would solve itself in the most 
practical and the cheapest manner. 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he thought the hon. Gentleman who 
last spoke (Mr. OC. T. D. Acland) had 
stated very clearly and very fairly what 
seemed to be the requirements in the 
pee case. The hon. Member for 

anff (Mr. Duff) had asked him whether 
he would state specifically the terms on 
which these loans were to be made to 
localities. Before doing so, he desired 
to point out that the hon. Member who 
brought forward this Motion (Mr. Yeo), 
in an admirable manner, with great 
clearness and fairness, seemed to be 
under the impression that funds might 
be raised for the repayment of these 
sums of money by taxing shipping. The 
hon. Member, perhaps, had overlooked 
the fact that a few years ago the light 
dues were reduced, and that, conse- 
quently, the fund out of which the 
monies were proposed to be repaid was 
fast galloping on to bankruptcy, and 
the idea of raising those dues would not 
be very popular. The fact appeared, 
also, to be rather overlooked that we 
had at present on our hands two Har- 
bours of Refuge which answered to the 
a yr which the hon. Member ap- 
peared to have on his mind—namely, 
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Peterhead Harbour and Dover Har- 
bour. Peterhead Harbour was being 
constructed by means of convict labour. 
The original estimate of the cost of this 
harbour was about £250,000. Subse- 
quently the estimate was enlarged to 
£500,000, and afterwards again it was 
enlarged to more than £750,000. Un- 
less the information which came to him 
was very unreliable, he thought there 
were very few men of practical expe- 
rience who attached any very great im- 
portance to the value of that harbour, 
even when it was constructed at the 
enormous cost. We also had Dover 
Harbour on our hands—a question 
which was still unsettled. A sort of 
resolution was arrived at that it was de- 
sirable to provide a Harbour of Refuge 
and Defence at Dover. It was to be 
built by means of convict labour, and 
about £50,000 or £60,000 had been 
already expended in providing quarters 
for convicts. No plan had been settled 
upon ; no estimates had been made; and 
he did not believe that any hon. Member 
had the smallest idea what the ultimate 
cost of that harbour would be if it were 
carried out. He was assured by those 
who knew something of the question of 
the employment of convicts at Dover 
that not only would it not lead to any 
economy, but possibly there would be 
an increase of the cost of the works if 
it were carried out. Therefore, the diffi- 
culty of dealing with those large Har- 
bours of Refuge was a very serious one, 
and it was one which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was bound to take very 
seriously into consideration before enter- 
ing upon it. They had heard a great 
deal lately about the efforts that were 
being made to effect some economy in 
the Public Expenditure. Not only every 
Member of the Government, but every 
Member of the House, ought to support 
the Government in trying to keep down 
that Expenditure. The Government could 
not, at that time, look with favour on a 


| proposal which would involve advances 


of large sums of money by the Treasury 
even for such valuable purposes as those 
in question. The Government desired 
to help, as far as possible, those who 
helped themselves—to aid local effort— 
po it would hardly be just to districts 
which had made those efforts and ex- 
pended large sums of money that other 
districts—possibly competing with them 
—should have advantages given to them 
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by large grants of public money. In| ceptions, been unable to provide that 


the debate which took place a few days 
ago in that House, he admitted that he 
thought a strong case had been made 
out by the right hon. Member for Ber- 
wickshire (Mr. Marjoribanks) and the 
hon. Member for Banff for the careful 
consideration—if not reconsideration— 
of the question of the period of repay- 
ment which was to follow the rate of 3} 
per cent. In the last debate he (Mr. 
Jackson) stated that the rates which 
were then in force were 3} per cent 
and a period of 30 years; 3} per cent 
and a period of 40 years; and 3} per 
cent and a period of 50 years. At that 
time he promised, when the negotiations 
were completed and the Minute had 
assumed its final form, he would place it 
upon the Table of the House; and that 
would be done. When that was accom- 
plished he thought the hon. Member’s 
point would be attained. He could assure 
the House that the question had occu- 

ied the attention of the Government. 

e did not admit that there had been 
any breach of faith; but he was autho- 
rized to say that the Government con- 
sidered the last proposal of the hon. 
Member for Banff a reasonable proposal, 
and when collateral security to the satis- 
faction of the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners was given, the Government 
would be prepared to extend the period 
of repayment at the 3} per cent rate to 
the full period of 50 years. He hoped 
the House would accept that as a satis- 
factory solution of a very difficult ques- 
tion which had long been meee He 
had ordered a clause to be drawn up, 
which would be inserted in the annual 
Bill of the Publie Works Loan Com- 
mission, to enable localities to give 
security and to extend the opportunities 
which they had of pledging their security 
to the Commission. He hoped the hon. 
Member would therefore see that the 
debate had not been without good effect, 
and that his Motion had accomplished his 
pu ose, and that he would not press it 

urther. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
that while he thought the concession in 
regard to the 3} per cent was a matter 
of the very greatest importance, he at 
the same time doubted whether the rural 
districts in England would be able to 

rovide the necessary collateral security. 
n Ireland, where that system had been 





security. Fishermen were helpless be- 
cause they did not know how to combine, 
and how to get their case properly pre- 
sented to the House ; that was why their 
case broke down as had been stated. He 
was convinced the future of Ireland 
depended on the development of its 
fisheries; therefore he was profoundly 
interested in the question. He thought 
that sufficient weight had not been given 
to the recommendations of the Committee 
of the House which had reported on that 
subject. From his experience as a mem- 
ber of the Piers and Harbours Board in 
Ireland he hadcome to theconclusion that 
sufficient assistance was not given by the 
Exchequer to develop the maritime re- 
sources of the country. He complained 
that the Government had not redeemed 
their promise which they made when 
they came into Office that they would 
take into consideration the question of 
providing harbours in Ireland for fishery 

urposes. He thought Harbours of 

efuge were of more importance than 
large ports. He complained that the 
whole of the Irish administration were 
absent from their places when a question 
of such importance to Ireland was being 
discussed. 

Sirk EDWARD REED (Cardiff) said, 
that he must take very strong exception 
to the statement that 17 Harbours of 
Refuge had cost £23,000,000 sterling. 
A very large portion of that amount was 
not devoted to refuge purposes at all; 
but to other purposes peculiar to great 
commercial harbours. ‘This question 
should not be considered from the same 

oint of view from which they were 

ound to consider it a few years ago. 
Harbours could now be constructed at 
very much less cost than a short time 
ago. The hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Board of Trade (Baron Henry De 
Worms), who spoke on behalf of the 
Government, said that he could not con- 
ceive of a Harbour of Refuge being such 
that it could not be applied to commer- 
cial purposes. But Lundy Island wasa 
case in point. With regard to Lundy 
Island, there was no idea in the mind of 
anyone of converting it into a port of 
any other kind than a port of refuge. 
There were other places round the coast 
which, like Lundy Island, could be made 
Harbours of Refuge at a comparatively 
small outlay. At Lundy Island, for a 


tried, those districts had, with few ex-| comparatively small outlay, they could 
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produce a very large amount of refuge. 


He was not prepared to maintain as a 
general principle that they ought to ex- 
pend very large sums for harbours 
peculiar to refuge purposes only. They 
ought rather to work in both directions 
—downwards from the great military 
and naval harbours which were required 
for naval purposes, such as that contem- 
plated at Dover and other places, and 
upwards from the fishing and commer- 
cial harbours. He imagined that if that 
were done there would not be any great 
necessity for the creation of special Har- 
bours of Refuge involving a large out- 
lay. He was glad that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson) had been able to announce that 
the Government had agreed to accept 
with regard to loans what appeared 
to be the general view of the House. 
He (Sir Edward Reed) should vote for 
the Motion, not to embarrass the Go- 
vernment, but in order to avoid giving 
his sanction to what appeared to be the 
general drift of the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Board 
of Trade—namely, that this great Im- 
perial State, which boasted of its world- 
wide commerce, had no course open to 
it save that of sitting down with their 
hands by their side and saying people 
must drown around our coasts, because 
we could not afford to give funds for 
Harbours of Refuge. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 81; Noes 
86: Majority 5.—(Div. List, No. 93.) 


l'OST OFFICE—SUNDAY DELIVERY OF 
LETTERS.—RESOLUTION. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness), in rising to 
move— 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable that, on and after Sunday the 26th of 
June next, the Sunday Delivery of Letters, cc. 
by letter-carriers and rural messengers should 
cease throughout the United Kingdom, except 
in those districts where, after the date named, 
the receivers of two-thirds of the correspond- 
ence of the district petition the Postmaster 
General for a Sunday Delivery,” 
said, he would formally make the Mo- 
tion, as he understood that the Post- 
master General would offer no opposition 
to the appointment of a Select Commit- 
tee to consider the matter. Under the 
circumstances, he would gladly accept 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Honiton (Sir John Kenua- 
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way} proposing a Select Committee to 
inquire into Sunday labour in the De- 
partment outside the Metropolis. Under 
the present circumstances they had three 
conditions of things. In London there 
was no Sunday delivery, and there nine- 
tenths of the officials were free, and had 
complete rest, from Saturday night until 
Monday morning. In large towns like 
Glasgow, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Bel- 
fast, letters could be had by calling for 
them within certain hours in the morn- 
ing; and in smaller towns they had a 
delivery of letters to all persons who did 
not apply to be exempted. The hon. 
Gentleman quoted figures showing that 
several thousands of persons in Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and 
other places availed themselves of this 
provision, and had applied to be spared 
the infliction of letters on Sunday. If 
London, with its 5,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, and the centre of the whole busi- 
ness of the earth, did not suffer by the 
Sunday rest, he did not think other 
places could suffer. Moreover, he did not 
see what inconvenience could arise with 
their system of cheap telegrams. It 
would not be found that the wages of 
those who delivered on Sundays were 
higher than those who did not, and it 
would be impossible to reduce wages 
lower than they were. At present it 
would be difficult to determine the two- 
third receivers; and, therefore, one modi- 
fication of his Resolution was to make 
the question depend on two-thirds of the 
ratepayers, and another was to carry out 
the London system compulsorily. But 
he was afraid that in England public 
opinion was not sufficiently advanced for 
that. A Resolution to that effect was 
once carried in that House, but it was 
shortly afterwards changed. The State, 
as a great employer of labour, ought to 
set a good example, and put an end to 
Sunday labour as far as possible. He 
doubted whether throughout the country 
we should anywhere find two-thirds in 
favour of Sunday delivery. It was purely 
on physical grounds that he brought for- 
ward the Resolution. As a medical man, 
he had had experience of the terrible 
exhaustion caused by Sunday labour. 
Postmen, who were such a hard-worked 
class, ought to have the great boon of 
Sabbath rest. There was a great amount 
of unnecessary labour in the Post Office. 
A large number of merchants, knowing 
that there was a Sunday delivery in the 
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country, were in the habit of posting 
cireulars on Saturday with a view of the 
Sunday delivery. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Resolution 
which stood in his name. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.), in seconding the Resolution, said, 
he felt bound to urge that, on social as 
well as physical grounds, every man was 
tho better for having a portion of time 
to himself, and that a larger amount of 
labour could be done by those who 
worked six days than by those who 
worked seven days a-week. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable that, on and after Sunday the 26th of 
June next, the Sunday Delivery of Letters, &c. 
by letter-carriers and rural messengers should 
cease throughout the United Kingdom, except 
in those districts where, after the date named, 
the receivers of two-thirds of the correspond- 
ence of the district petition the Postmaster 
General for a Sunday Delivery.’"-—(Dr. Clark.) 

Sr JOHN KENNAWAY (Devon, 
Honiton), in rising to move as an Amend- 
ment— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the whole question of Sunday labour 
in connection with the Post Office, outside the 
Metropolitan district,’’ 
said, that the matter was important 
from two points of view—first, be- 
cause it was connected with the na- 
tional recognition of the Day of Rest; 
and, secondly, because it intimately 
affected the happiness of a great num- 
ber of public servants. He attached 
great importance to the first point; 
because the national recognition of a 
Day of Rest brought a great blessing. 
London compared favourably with great 
Continental cities in its criminal statis- 
tics; and the working classes were ex- 
tremely jealous of anything which would 
undermine that Day of Rest which they 
so greatly enjoyed. He felt great sym- 
pathy with the Motion; and he thought 
we had to justify to ourselves the fact 
that, while all the other Government 
offices were closed on the Sunday, the 
Post Office should be an exception, more 
especially when we saw that, in Lon- 
don, the Sunday post could be done 
without. But we must recognize that 
the Post Office service was different from 
all other public services. The Govern- 
ment had a monopoly; and, looking to 
the fact that many parts of the country 
were entirely dependent on the Post 
Office for means of information and 
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communication, it was necessary that 
we should go cautiously in anything we 
did. In looking at the matter, we ought 
to take into consideration how much had 
been done, especially by Sir Rowland 
Hill, as the Post Office had taken as the 
basis of its action a Minute passed in 
1849, that to all connected with it, the 
greatest amount of rest should be af- 
forded consistently with due regard to the 
convenience of the community. By a 
Resolution of that House passed in 1871, 
on the Motion of the late Sir Charles 
Reed, with the assent of the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian, it was agreed 
that as much relief as possible should 
be given to letter carriers on Sundays. 
The proposal of the hon. Member for 
Caithness (Dr. Clark) followed that 
policy in that it would enable the whole 
country to have the same freedom from 
postal delivery which was now tolerated, 
not to say enjoyed, in London. It was, 
however, a dangerous thing to ask a 
great public Department to regulate its 
business according to lines which might 
recommend themselves for the moment 
to the House of Commons; but an in- 
quiry by a Select Committee of that 
House was a very different thing, and 
might well be assented to by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. It would then be 
ascertained how far an extension of the 
system of relief from Sunday delivery 
might be extended, and how far public 
opinion would encourage the Depart- 
ment to proceed in that direction. For 
instance, it had been stated that the 
system of window delivery in Scotland 
on Sunday had led to more work and to 
greater inconvenience than the delivery 
by carriers. The case of the drivers of 
mail carts ought also to be taken into 
consideration. He trusted that the error 
which was committed in 1850, when a 
change was made of such an abrupt 
nature that they had shortly to revert to 
the old system, would not be repeated. 
He begged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. GEDGE Stockport), who had an 
Amendment on the Paper to the effect— 

“That it is desirable that all Post Offices 
throughout the country be closed on Sunday to 
the same extent as they are closed on that day in 
the Metropolis,” 
said, he preferred his own Amendment 
to the original Motion because it covered 
the whole ground, but he would second 
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the Amendment moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Devon, as it brought the 
whole question of Sunday labour in the 
Post Office before a Select Committee, 
and he understood that the Government 
would consent to this. In dealing 
with this question it must not be for- 
gotten that the labours of Post Office 
letter carriers had been largely increased 
during the last few years, and that the 
present system of cheap telegrams would 
obviate any inconvenience that might 
arise from the non-delivery of letters 
upon Sundays. He hoped that in the 
end such an arrangement would be come 
to as would enable people in the country 
to have the same enjoyment that people 
in London possessed of being without 
letters on Sunday. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“a Select Committee be appointed to consider 
the whole question of Sunday labour, in con- 
nection with the Post Office, outside the Metro- 
politan district.”"—(Sir John Kennaway.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, he rather regretted that any pro- 
posal should be suggested that might 
appear to diminish the strength of the 
original Resolution. He represented a 
large agricultural constituency, consist- 
ing almost entirely of small towns and 
villages, and he had received a practi- 
cally unanimous request that Sunday 
deliveries should be discontinued. He 
believed this would be considered as a 
perfect and entire blessing. However, 
while preferring the more definite pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Caithness 
to that contained in the Amendment, he 
felt bound to give his assent to the latter 
if it was agreed to by the Government. 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University) said, 
he had listened with great satisfaction 
to what had been said upon this ques- 
tion, especially as this was a matter as 
to which opinions had been held rather 
warmly, and had been expressed rather 
strongly outside that House. It was, 
therefore, all the more agreeable to him 
to find hon. Members expressing their 
views upon the Question inside that 
House with so much moderation. The 
Motion of the hon. Member for Caithness 
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was of a very moderate nature, and his 
proposal ran in the groove of the prin- 
ciple which had been laid down by the 
Post Office with the view of reducing as 
far as possible the Sunday labour of the 
letter carriers in the country. By the 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman unless 
the recipients of two-thirds of Sunday 
letters in any particular district peti- 
tioned for a Sunday delivery that deli- 
very would not take place. He, how- 
ever, trusted that the hon. Member and 
the House would proceed carefully and 
warily in this matter; and, for his own 
part, he preferred the proposal contained 
in the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for East Devon, to refer the whole sub- 
ject to a Select Committee of that House, 
to that contained in the original Motion, 
which, if adopted, would probably have 
the effect of substituting Cconghuet the 
length and breadth of the land a window 
delivery of letters on Sunday instead 
of delivery by letter carrier, irrespective 
of the requirements of any particular 
district. He held in his hands statistics 
which had been prepared at the instance 
of the late Mr. Fawcett showing the 
manner in which people utilized the 
system of window delivery in the large 
towns in Scotland, in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and in Belfast. In Edinburgh 
and Glasgow the window post was but 
little om In Aberdeen, however, on 
one Sunday 983 persons called for letters, 
364 of whom had their walk for nothing, 
and the remaining 619 received 2,427 
letters; 26 officials were employed on 
this task, just the number that it would 
have taken to make a letter delivery. 
Upon another Sunday, the statistics for 
the 10 large towns in Scotland were 
3,175 persons who called for letters, 960 
went empty away; the number of 
officials engaged in serving these persons 
was 283, and it would have taken 530 
to perform a regular delivery. So that 
though the amount of Sunday official 
work was thus diminished, it was at the 
expense of considerable Sunday work on 
the part of the public. It certainly 
would, in view of these figures, appear 
to be a doubtful advantage to institute 
the system of window delivery through- 
out the whole kingdom, and the choice 
appeared to be between the present 
system of Sunday delivery and the sus- 
pension of all Sunday delivery. This is 
a very grave question, and one that 
could not be settled off-hand in a debate 
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in that House. Therefore, he thought 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
East Devon was calculated to relieve 
the House of a great difficulty. On the 
main point, he completely agreed with the 
hon. Member’s sentiments regarding this 
question. The desire of the Post Office 
was to minimize, as far as possible, the 
labour of its servants provided it could 
be done without undue inconvenience to 
the public. When, in 1850, the late 
Lord Shaftesbury carried his famous 
Resolution in a small House, the result 
was that after a few weeks the old 
system of Sunday delivery had to be re- 
vived. For the dignity of this House 
and the efficiency of the department, and 
especially out of consideration for the 
officers of the Post Office, it was highly 
undesirable that such a thing should 
occur again. It would be very hard on 
the officers if in one week Parliament 
adopted a Resolution leading them to 
suppose that Sunday work would be dis- 
continued, and a few weeks afterwards 
reimposed that burden. It was far 
better to proceed carefully and after due 
inquiry. A great number of Petitions 
had been presented to this House in 
favour of the abolition of Sunday de- 
livery; but one could not gauge the 
strength of apopular movement by the 
number of Petitions presented. Some 
did not exactly know what they were 
signing, and he had received a Petition 
from the Town Commissioners of Bel- 
turbet against the Motion, in which 
it was stated that several Commissioners 
who had signed the Petition in favour 
of the Motion had done so by mistake. 
It was 15 years since an inquiry was 
held into this subject, and the time, he 
thought, had come when a further in- 
quiry might advantageously be made. 
He had endeavoured to deal with this 
subject without touching on the religious 
and social aspects of the matter, though 
he could assure hon. Gentlemen that he 
was not at all indifferent to these points, 
and he was most anxious that the in- 
quiry should be as careful, thorough, 
and complete as it was possible to make 
it, so that the Post Office might be able 
to base upon it such a satisfactory ad- 
justment as would be both for the public 
convenience and for the benefit of the 
officials concerned. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said, he would do away with all 
Sunday labour wherever it was possible, 


Mr. Raikes 
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and compel those who imposed Sunday 
labour upon others to pay heavily for 
it. That had been found by the trade 
unions most efficacious in cutting down 
Sunday labour. He hoped that the 
Telegraph Department would be in- 
cluded within the scope of the inquiry. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he understood 
the words ‘‘ Post Office” in the Amend- 
ment to include the Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked whether there would be 
any reduction in the wages of the em- 
ployés if the amount of their work should 
be reduced. 

Mr. RAIKES, in reply, said, that 
that was a question with reference to 
which it would be desirable to await the 
advice of the Committee. But he would 
point out that if no reduction should be 
made in the wages of those whose iabour 
was reduced, it would follow as a logi- 
cal consequence that additional payment 
must be made to those who should con- 
tinue to work on Sundays. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) said, 
he was in full sympathy with the pro- 
posal, and hoped that the Committee 
would set to work with an earnest desire 
to arrive at aconclusion that would tend 
to the advantage of those whose case 
they were to consider. A severe strain 
was put on a body of hard-working men 
by the present system, therefore he sin- 
cerely trusted the Committee would be 
able to recommend measures of relief. 

Mr. M‘ARTHUR (Leicester) said, he 
did not support the Motion at all from a 
religious or Sabbatarian point of view, 
but upon the ground that men could not 
retain either their physical or mental 
health without a weekly day of rest, which 
many of the postmen never had. He 
thought that the Committee ought not to 
put the religious aspect of the matter al- 
together out of view. It was a serious 
thing that some 30,000 men in one of 
the public Departments of the country 
should be kept at work Sunday after 
Sunday, and so prevented from attend- 
ing a place of worship. The difficulty 
might be met by such of the public who 
desired their letters on Sunday being 
allowed to have them upon sending for 
them. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) said, he would suggest that the 
Committee should be instructed to re- 
port how the Sunday labour of the ser- 
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vants of the Post Office might best be 
reduced. If the Amendment were carried 
in its present form it might not have an 
operative result. If it should be re- 
solved to ry ren the labours of post- 
masters and letter carriers on Sunday by 
relieving them of part of their duties it 
would be necessary to appoint substitutes 
and pay for their services. And it was 
right that the House should bear in 
mind that it was not merely letter 
carriers who had a claim to considera- 
tion—postmasters were very ‘much tied 
to their posts, and if they were to be 
relieved —as they ought to be—on 
Sundays, some other persons must be 
employed to take their places. He sug- 
gested that the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury might well consent to unloose the 
purse-strings a little. When the Post 
Office was first established it was not 
thought that it would ever be a con- 
tributor tu the public revenue. Contrary 
to expectation, however, it had become 
a large contributor ; and, consequently, 
the Treasury need not grudge a small 
expenditure for the purpose of effecting 
a beneficent change in the interests of 
the servants in the Post Office. He 
hoped that if the House agreed to the 
Amendment, it would be on the distinct 
understanding that the Select Committee 
should be a reporting and not a mere 
shelving Committee. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, he thought there was 
a great deal of nonsense talked about 
Sabbatarianism in this country. At the 
time that they were making these efforts 
to reduce the Sunday labour of postmen, 
efforts were being made to permit boat- 
ing on the lakes in the parks on Sunday. 
They should bear in mind that Sunday 
was the only day when many working 
men were able to attend to their corre- 
spondence, and care must be taken that 
the Post Office was not entirely closed 
to them on that day. He could assure 
the Government that if they seriously 
intended to interfere with the con- 
venience of the public in Ireland in 
regard to the postal service on Sundays 
there would be a bigger fight than had 
been made to-night on the Motion now 
under consideration. 
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Question put, and negatived. 
Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 
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Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed 
to consider the whole question of Sunday labour, 
in connection with the Post Office, outside the 
Metropolitan district. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright), who had given Notice to 
move— 

**That, in the present depressed state of 
the Agricultural interest, it is expedient to 
secure further Government support in aid of 
higher Agricultural Education by carrying out 
successive experiments in different parts of the 
Country in cereals, grasses, dairying, con- 
tagious diseases of animals, and the production 
of meat, in order to ascertain on what points 
the British Agriculturist can most successfully 
compete with the Foreign producer,” 
said, if they left London and went North, 
South, East, or West, they would find 
the same story—landlords not getting 
their rents, and having to shut up their 
houses and lease them in order to econo- 
mize; tenants, if not bankrupt, on the 
verge of bankruptcy, quite unable to 
meet the demands made upon them, and 
living, as it were, from hand to mouth ; 
agricultural labourers, who, no longer 
able to get an honest day’s pay for an 
honest day’s work, were leaving their 
country homes and flocking into the 
large towns; and tradesmen and shop- 
keepers, especially the small shop- 
keepers, were in worse straits than they 
had ever previously been in. All that 
pointed to the fact that there was very 
serious depression, and that, if possible, 
some remedy ought to be found for it. 
Although he did not profess to give a 
conclusive remedy, yet he thought he 
should be able to suggest, before he sat 
down, several points which, he hoped, 
the Government would consider and act 
upon. It had become practically im- 
possible to cultivate cereals at a remu- 
nerative price ; and theyfound, from the 
Returns presented to the House, that 
the average price of wheat for the last 
year was 31s. a-quarter, the average 
price of barley was 26s. 7d., and the 
average price of oats 19s. Under such 
circumstances, it was absolutely impos- 
sible, rent or no rent, to cultivate 
cereals; and, unless a remedy were pro- 
vided, the cultivation of cereals must go 
out altogether. That alone was a mat- 
ter calling for very grave consideration. 
The land, in many places, had been 
stimulated by artificial manures, and 
was now suffering from the results of 
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that enervating process. The cultivation 
of grasses was now attracting more at- 
tention than it had formerly done; but 
education was slow, because the experi- 
ments were few. What was wanted, 
and what he would like to see, were ex- 
periments conducted on a larger scale, 
with perhaps more scientific knowledge, 
in — that the country might see how 
to bring good for the future of agricul- 
ture out of the present evil. In the 
matter of dairying, we got our best in- 
struction from America and Denmark, 
and anyone desiring to learn the best 
manner of following out that business 
must go to those countries. There was 
something wrong in that. Up to the 
present time, owing to the enterprise 
and vigilance of the British tenant 
farmer, we had been able to cope with 
our foreign competitors; but, now that 
those countries bad the assistance of 
technical schools, there was danger of 
their outstripping us in the race, and 
the present seemed a fitting opportunity 
to lay down some definite basis on 
which they could give great assistance 
to those who were being instructed and 
those who were anxious to impart in- 
struction to others. In that business 
the breed of cattle had to be very care- 
fully considered. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF OOMMONS, 


Wednesday, 20th April, 1887. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusttc Buis—Ordered — First 
Reading—Deeds of Arrangement Registra- 
tion* [231]; Public Health Acts Amend- 
ment (Buildings in Streets) * [232]; Prison 
(Officers’ Superannuation) (Scotland) ® [233]. 

Second Reading—PLolice Force Enfranchisement 
(17]; Land Tenure (Scotland) [19], debate 
adjourned, 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Butter Substitutes * [48]; Oleomargarine 
(Fraudulent Sale) * [175], referred to the Select 
Committee on Butter Substitutes. 

Committee—Truck * [109]—n.r. 


Committee—Report—Customs Consolidation Act 
(1876) Amendment ® [155]- 


Mr. Mark Stewart 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——_ —— 
MERSEY RAILWAY BILL. 
CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as anrended, considered. 


New Clause (Power to pay interest out 
of Capital) brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Dodds.) 

Taz CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, Bodmin) : 
This Bill came before me as Chair- 
man of Committees as an unop- 
posed Private Bill, containing a clause 
not now inserted ; but proposed to be 
introduced authorizing the payment of 
interest out of capital. As the House 
will remember, that subject is one 
which has been carefully considered in 
a full House on several occasions. 
Eventually a Standing Order was 
adopted which prohibited the insertion 
of such a clause unless the Com- 
mittee, in view of special circum- 
stances, thought it convenient that it 
should be inserted, and then it was to 
be inserted subject to certain condi- 
tions. Well, I confess I think that is a 
rather unfortunate position in which 
the questiom should be placed, because 
it lays down the general principle that 
payment of interest out of capital is 
not to be permitted; but allows the 
Committee to put aside that principle, if 
the special circumstances in the opinion 
uf the Committee warrant its being set 
aside. The effect of that, I imagine, is 
this—that whenever the clause is in- 
serted it raises a certain presumption— 
a slight presumption it may be, but, 
still, a certain presumption—that the 
case is one in which not only the Com- 
mittee think the clause might be in- 
serted, but that there is a real argument 
of a solid character in favour of its 
insertion. It seems to give the influence 
of the Committee in favour of the 
scheme, and might possibly be under- 
stood to recommend it to investors. Now, 
Ithink it extremely undesirable that a 
Committee of this House should dis- 
criminate in that way as to whether this 
clause should be inserted or not, the in- 
ference being, when the clause is in- 
serted, that there is a sort of credential 
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there is almost an invitation on the part 
of the Committee to the public to sub- 
scribe. So much as to the general prin- 
ciple which I only mention now because 
I think that sometime hereafter it may 
be expedient that the Standing Order 
should be reconsidered with a view to 
make it either one thing or the other. 
But with respect to this particular case it 
came before me, as I said, as an unop- 
posed Bill with this provision inserted. 
The case appeared to me to go further 
than we had hitherto considered it right 
to sanction, at all events in dealing with 
unopposed Bills. The cases we have 
hitherto considered and sanctioned have 
been generally of a very simple charac- 
ter—small subsidiary lines which have 
been promoted by landowners in the 
district, and where the landowners have 
generally taken payment for the land 
they have been selling in shares of the 
Company; where there is no suspicion 
that contractors are promoting the line, 
and where it is simply a small local 
matter, supported exclusively in the 
locality. Under such circumstances, the 
Committee on Unopposed Bills have 
several times sanctioned the insertion of 
this clause. But this Bill is in a differ- 
ent position. The Bill relates to a very 
large undertaking —for making a railway 
under the bed of the Mersey, connecting 
Liverpool and Birkenhead. That rail- 
way has been made. It is working, 
and carries considerabletraffic. But the 
connections—especially on the Cheshire 
side—are not made, connecting that rail- 
way to the Cheshire lines and other lines 
onthatside. Underthis Bill the promoters 
desire to obtain power to make this con- 
nection, and it is suggested—probably 
in perfect accuracy and good faith— 
that if these connections are made there 
will be, not only a large accession of 
passenger traffic, but a considerable ac- 
cession of goods traffic, so that the ex- 
tension will be very profitable to the 
line, and ultimately redound to the 
benefit of the original shareholders. 
But the original shares are now at a con- 
siderable discount, and it is represented 
that it will be impossible for the share- 
holders to provide the additional capital 
if they were to do so in the form of ordi- 
nary shares; and if they were to be put 
forward as preference shares the pro- 
posal would embarrass the ultimate 
financial organization of the Company, 
and would tend to depreciate the ordi- 
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nary shares. It is, therefore, proposed 
that this extension of the undertaking 
should be recognized as a new under- 
taking, that the capital should be raised 
separately, and that power should be 
given to pay interest on the capital so 
raised during construction. I thought 
this was acase which very much ex- 
tended the a embodied in these 
cases which have been sanctioned 
hitherto. I thought, therefore, that we 
had not sufficient authority as a Com- 
mittee on Unopposed Bills to sanction 
the clause. We accordingly rejected it, 
leaving it to the House to determine 
when the case came before it—as we 
understood it would be brought for- 
ward—whether the clause should or 
should not be re-inserted. I have now, 
therefore, to leave it to the House to 
decide whether or not the insertion 
of the clause should be authorized, 
and to givea leading to the Committee 
in future cases of the samekind. There, 
perhaps, Imightstop; but I am unwilling 
to sit down without adding—lI now speak 
as a private Member and not in any offi- 
cial capacity—that I should myself be in 
favour of the insertion of this clause in 
the Bill. I belong to what has come to be 
considered, I am afraid—at all events at 
present—an old-fashioned school of 
economists who are in favour of the 
greatest liberty to people to make good 
or bad investments according to their 
own wisdom or unwisdom, provided thut 
the nature of the arrangement is perfectly 
open. We go, inshort, upon the prin- 
ciple— Caveat emptor. If itis provided that 
the conditions of the investment should 
be made known, I should myself be, in 
principle, in favour of allowing that 
freedom to investors. I think I may say 
that our recent experience has done 
away with some of the apprehensions 
that have been raised as to the pos- 
sibility of unwary investors being en- 
trapped into bad investments in con- 
sequence of the offer of this payment 
of interest out of capital. We have 
had one or two great undertakings, 
of late, in which the principle has been 
sanctioned, and the proposal to invest 
with the advantage of raising interest 
during construction has afterwards 
been put before the public; but the 
public have not accepted the proposal. 
The public may have been wise or unwise 
in so declining toaccept of these pro- 
posals; but the conclusion, at all events, is 
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clear that the mere inducement of paying 
interest out of capital is not in itself 
sufficient to induce investors to disregard 
other conditions of the investment, and 
go into an undertaking they thought 
might be financially unsound. The 
greatest example familiar in recent times 
—the Manchester Ship Canal—may or 
may not be an undertaking which pro- 
mises great ultimate profit. I pronounce 
no opinion upon that, nor do I say how 
far the persons who have declined to 
subscribe may have been wise or un- 
wise. But the conclusion is clear, from 
that illustration, that the public are not 
led by this offer of payment out of 
capital to subscribe where, under other 
conditions, they would not have sub- 
scribed. That experience rather warrants 
us in allowing greater freedom than we 
have hitherto done. In these last observa- 
tions I am speaking entirely in my 
private capacity and not in any official 
character. But I seek the guidance of 
the House upon this question so that we 
may understand what we shall do on 
future occasions ; therefore, I submit the 
whole question as to what shall be done 
in this case to the decision of the House. 

Tut SECRETARY to raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): Without 
expressing a decided official opinion 
upon the general question, I may say 
that, considering the large amount of 
money spent upon this undertaking, and 
the fact that it has been raised by a 
a perfectly bond fide public subscription, 
it seems to me rather hard to deprive 
the Company of advantages such as may 
be conferred upon them by the Standing 
Order which allows, under certain 
circumstances, that interest may be paid 
out of capital during the construction 
of works. Now, these proposals are 
strictly in accordance with the conditions 
laid down by the Standing Orders; and 
considering the very great benefit which 
would accrue, I think, from the scheme, 
it does seem to me and the Board of 
Trade that we might very fairly accept 
the views expressed by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Bodmin, and accede to 
the proposal now before the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause added. 

Amendments made. 

Bill to be read the third time. 
Mr. Courtney 


{COMMONS} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— 

POLICE FORCE ENFRANCHISEMENT 

BILL. [sm 17] 

(Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, 
Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Mr. Howard Vincent, Lord Claud 
Hamilton, Colonel Laurie.) 

SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BURDETT - COUTTS (West- 
minster) said, in rising to move the 
second reading of a Bill for the complete 
enfranchisement of the Police in Great 
Britain—the Bill did not extend to Ire- 
land—he could promise the House he 
would not trespass upon its attention for 
a very long time. For he hoped to be 
followed by others possessing a prior in- 
terest in this subject, so far at least as 
the House was concerned, and particu- 
larly he might mention his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Epping Di- 
vision of Essex, who for years had taken 
a legislative interest in the Police Force, 
and upon whom the privilege of moving 
the Bill would have rightly devolved 
had not the chances of the ballot placed 
it in his hands. Moreover, the Bill was 
identical with others which had been 
introduced into the House, in favour of 
which arguments had been adduced and 
repeated, which had twice, at least, pre- 
vailed to secure the practical acceptance 
of the proposals, although, on account 
of the pressure of other Business, they 
had never been placed on the Statute 
Book. It might seem foolhardy in the 
present and threatening state of Busi- 
ness in the House to hope that they 
should be more successful in getting the 
Biil through that Session, were it not a 
a Bill to which all parties were practi- 
cally agreed. And he ventured to think 
that some special effort might be made, 
because it was a Bill involving an act of 
tardy justice—of individual justice—to 
a body of our fellow citizens, to whose 
conduct and character we certainly owed 
any acknowledgments that we could 
pay; men who had long and patiently 
endured the deprivation of the first Con- 
stitutional right of Englishmen, a depri- 
vation which could not he would attempt 
to show, bear for one moment the criti- 
cism of justice or expediency, The fewest 
words possible were necessary to demon- 
state the fitness of the police for the 
Parliamentary franchise. They were 
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not only a body of men highly trained 
to their duties, but those very duties 
were such as to train their mind toa 
temperate, a careful, and almost a judi- 
cial method. He said this of them at 
least, in comparison with any other por- 
tion of the electorate in the same station 
of life. By those duties also they were 
endowed with a knowledge of many 
subjects which came within the range 
of politics, particularly with the large 
class of legislative proposals affecting 
the daily life of cities. Who, just to 

ive an instance which came to his mind, 
would be better qualified to pass judg- 
ment upon Bills relating to the protec- 
tion of life and property, or the regula- 
tion of places of amusement, or places 
in which large crowds assemble, than 
those men whose daily and nightly 
businoss it was to look after these things? 
And with regard to general politics, 
surely they were as well fitted as soldiers 
and sailors, and revenue officers and 
postmen, to all of whom they gave the 
franchise, while they denied it to the 
police. In all our Colonies he believed 
the police possessed the franchise. Again, 
he presumed, no one would deny that 
the English police were as well fitted 
for the franchise as the Scotch police, 
who in all cities and royal boroughs 
had exercised it for many years, and 
had done so, he would remind the 
House, to the complete satisfaction 
of the Chief Constables of Scotland. 
To point the anomalous state of things 
now existing, he might say that, side 
by side with these police now possessing 
the vote, the police of 32 counties, and 


of a certain number of boroughs in | po 


Scotland, did not possess it, an anomaly 
which that Bill was intended to remove. 
It might be illustrated still further by 
pointing out that when those Scotch 
police, now endowed with the vote, 
were, as very often happened, drafted 
into England, they at once lost it. In 
view of that state of things, and of such 
numbers of different grades of civil ser- 
vants possessing the franchise, could 
they be surprised that the police them- 
selves—he appealed to a deputation to 
his hon. Friend the Member for Central 
Sheffield, representing 10,000 of then— 
felt seriously slighted at the deprivation, 
and could not understand why they, in 
particular, of all classes of Her Majesty’s 
servants, should be singled out for 
that ignominious mark of incapacity ? 
The case seemed almost strong enough 
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for him to leave it here; but to 
render it complete he would like 
to answer the only objections which 
he could find to have been taken 
against these proposals. It was said 
that it would not be well to turn police- 
men into politicians. A line in a Statute 
Book could not transform a man into a 
politician. Political sentiments and sym- 
athies were neither created nor ob- 
iterated by giving to or withholding from 
a man the righttorecord his vote. Rather 
where they the result of the increased 
spread of intelligence, the rapidity of 
communication, the general development 
of interest in public affairs, and the 
general demand of all classes of the 
community to participate in the govern- 
ment of the country. If a man was 
prevented from having political sym- 
pathies by withholding from him the 
franchise, that was tantamount to saying 
that each successive class which, in the 
extensions of the franchise, had obtained 
the vote, did not obtain it in satisfaction 
of pre-existing political aspirations. 
Few reformers would be found to agree 
with such a theory. By giving them the 
franchise you did endow these aspira- 
tions with a higher and keener sense 
of responsibility, and that, to every 
class and to every body of men, was 
a good and not a bad thing But if 
you withheld political rights from 
any class really qualified to exercise 
them, you did not prevent them from 
being politicians—you left them politi- 
cians with a grievance, a most undesir- 
able element in the community, par- 
ticularly where it was unnecessary. The 
lice were men, who, in common 
with their fellows, took an intelligent 
and watchful interest in affairs, and 
who, it must be within the general 
knowledge of candidates of all Parties, 
already had their political views and 
sympathies. You would neither create 
nor destroy these by giving them the 
franchise, and therefore he claimed that 
this objection in the main fell to the 
ground. He need hardly point out that 
these disabilities were imposed upon the 
olice as early as the reign of George 
Iv. long before the Ballot Act had been 
passed or even thought of, and of course 
the ballot made all the difference to the 
significance of this objection about turn- 
ing them into politicians. But there was 
a practical point in it which had been 
raised with regard to policemen endowed 
with the franchise appearing at political 
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meetings either as participators or in 
the exercise of their duty to keep the 
peace. As to the first, he did not think 
it necessary that any regulations now 
existing should be relaxed. He could 
not see the harm in a policeman, when 
off duty, and in plain clothes like any 
other civilian, attending a political meet- 
ing. But, on the other hand, he did not 
think they would suffer very much if 
they were forbidden to attend. He did 
not think they would suffer in the sound- 
ness, correctness, and impartiality of 
their political views if they were de- 
prived of the opportunities of coming 
directly under the blandishments of a 
Parliamentary candidate. Not one third 
of the voters in a constituency ever went 
near a political meeting. Therefore, in 
this respect, the police would be no 
worse off than the majority of the voters. 
In any case, it was a matter that might 
be safely left to the authorities. But 
with reference to their appearing at 
these meetings in the exercise of their 
duty, he would remind hon. Members 
that, in London at least, it was only 
in the last resort, in cases of actual 
serious assault, that the police were 
called in to political meetings at all; 
that when there they were the most 

rominent persons, their conduct could 
& seen and taken note of by every 
one present, and even if self-restraint 
and fairness were not of the essence of 
their training, the danger of their dis- 
playing the contrary, and the certainty 
that they would be brought to book for 
it, would prevent them from showing 
partiality. But the best answer to all 
such trivial suspicions was the fact that 
three successive Home Secretaries, the 
Ministers whose first duty it was to pre- 
serve the efficiency of the police, had 
emphatically approved the principle 
of this Bill. In conclusion, he would 
venture to address himself fur a moment 
to a more general argument and one 
of more far-reaching importance. The 
Police Force of this country is essentially 
a civil force. Except so far as concerned 
their discipline when under orders, they 
did not partake in any way of the mili- 
tary character which attached to the 
police of many foreign countries. It 
was not only a source of pride to our 
people, but a cause of general content 
and of pacification — if he might 
say so—to the more turbulent ele- 
ments of the population, that order 
did not have to be maintained as in 


Mr. Burdett-Coutis 
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other countries by a plentiful display 
of military uniforms and by the domi- 
neering officialism of a military caste, 
but by the restraining influence of a 
body of men who were far removed 
from such a discipline and from the 
spirit and temperament which it would 
involve. They were drawn from the 
people; they were of the people; and to 
the people in the hours when they put 
off their uniforms they returned. He 
had seen them himself, for many of them 
lived in the model lodging houses which 
were scattered over this City, living in 
their quiet homes, which were generally 
examples of neatness and order, at peace 
and in sympathy with their neighbours, 
to whom they often had to trust to give 
an eye to the sick wife or little children 
during their long eight hours of exposed 
and dangerous duty, leading the lives of 
intelligent, companionable citizens, with 
no prejudice of caste, with no affectation 
of superiority or power. On a hundred 
occasions in the exercise of their duty the 
consciousness of these civil characteristics 
had its weight among those whom they 
had to control, and people— he was not 
speaking of the downright criminal 
classes, but of those persons who from 
one cause or another were inclined to tur- 
bulence and disorder, and whoformed the 
actual majority of the cases with which 
the police had to deal—people of this 
sort, who would wildly rebel against 
anything like military interference, were 
made amenable to the influence of social 
order, and were easily controlled by men 
who had no organized class feeling out 
of harmony with the general body of 
citizens. It was impossible to exagge- 
rate the value of this characteristic of 
the police. If it did not exist, if it were 
not recognized, every petty squabble in 
the streets would bring the victims of 
momentary passion into the Police Courts, 
and every mob would become a riot. 
The police, therefore, were—and he 
trusted always would be—in this country 
a civil foree. By what right then—by 
what reason of justice or expediency— 
did we deprive them of the first civil 
right of Englishmen, the exercise of the 
Parliamentary franchise? We claimed 
that they should be civilians, but we 
ostracized them from the pale of civil 
rights. We robbed them of the most 
important and the only means which we 
had of recognizing their civil position. 
It was not only in the interests of the 
police themselves but of the community 
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of populations whom they had to control, 
that he asked for a redress of this mani- 
fest grievance. 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea), in 
seconding the Motion, said, that he 
voted against the Bill last year because 
it extended to the Irish police, and he 
should vote against it this year if the 
Irish police were included. He did not 
know why in England, in parts of Scot- 
land, and in Wales, the police, because 
they were police, should be disfranchised. 
We had no more orderly citizens in the 
United Kingdom than the police, who 
were selected from the cream of the 
working classes. In England the people 
looked to them as their natural friends, 
and women and children ran to them in 
case of difficulty. He was acquainted 
with all the large cities of the world, 
and he thought he might say that there 
was hardly a Police Force in any of those 
cities which would compare favourably 
with the Metropolitan Police. He had 
much pleasure in supporting the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Burdett- Coutts.) 


Sm ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
said, in supporting the Motion, he was 
speaking for a large number of his con- 
stituents, who were anxious that the 
same privileges they enjoyed should be 
extended to a class of their countrymen 
which had hitherto been excluded from 
them. The police felt it as a great 
grievance that they had all the disad- 
vantages of conducting an election with- 
out being able to participate in it. He 
was sure the privilege of voting would 
not be abused by the police, but used for 
the advaniage of the State. It might 
be argued that there might be some 
fear on the part of citizens unless they 
followed the example given with regard 
to voting by a police officer; but if such 
an argument had ever applied, he con- 
tended that it was entirely removed by 
the provisions of the Ballot Act. For- 
merly electoral disabilities attached to 
employés in various branches of the 
Civil Service, including the Post Office 
and the Customs. The reason was, he 
suggested, the same as that for which 
the police were now disfranchised, and 
which he had indicated— namely, the 
possession of power and the fear which 
this might involve, and as the disability 
in the case of those officials had been 
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removed, it had become an anachronism 
in the case of the ~~ One very dis- 
tinct grievance of the present system 
was that a person who had been a police 
officer might be disqualified from voting 
for considerably longer than the pre- 
scribed six months after he had resigned. 
By the provisions of the Registration 
Acts, the Revising Barrister was bound 
to strike off the names of those inca- 
pacitated from voting, and that would 
include the case of a police officer. The 
lists were made out in June or July, and 
if a police officer retired soon after the 
registration he would be disqualified for 
12 months—that was, until the next re- 
vision—although the Police Acts limited 
the incapacity to six months, and every 
possible cause of disqualification had 
ceased. That seemed to be an incidental 
result which almost demanded the pass- 
ing of a Bill of this nature. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe), 
in rising to move that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, said, 
he opposed the Bill, not because he be- 
lieved that the police were not well 
qualified and entitled to have a vote, 
but because he considered that the ques- 
tion ought not to be considered before 
the greater question of the removal of 
the disqualification of sex. There was 
one strong reason for enfranchising the 
police. It was desirable to prevent 
them becoming a military force; they 
should become citizens, and, so far as 

ssible, they should have the same 
interests and form the same ideas as 
other citizens. He regretted to see that, 
year by year, there was a growing ten- 
dency in the opposite direction. Year 
by year the police of this country were 
becoming more of a military force; 
they were becoming a kind of standing 
army under the control of the Home 
Secretary. That was the case in Lon- 
don, and it was becoming, year by year, 
more and more so in the Provinces. He 
believed that nothing would do more to 
counteract that tendency, and make the 
police full and free citizens in every 
sense of the word, than entrusting them 
with the franchise. The Scotch burgh 
police had the vote already, and his own 
experience obtained in contesting a 
Scotch Burgh constituency was that they 
were intelligent and well qualified to dis- 
cuss and decide questions of politics. He 
(Mr. McLaren) might be asked why he 
opposed this Bill, and he admitted that 
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the question was a pertinent one; but 
if hon. Members would look upon the 
Notice Paper, they would see that he 
had given Notice of an Amendment, 
which, however, he understood it would 
not be in Order for him to move, or he 
would have proposed— 

‘That this House, without expressing any 
opinion against the enfranchisement of the 
police force, declines to remove the electoral 
disability of persons employed in or in con- 
nection with the police until it has dealt with 
the electoral disability of sex.” 


He was not going to discuss the ques- 
tion of women’s suffrage. It would not 
be in order to go into the reasons why 
the suffrage should be granted to 
women; but he desired to state, as 
briefly as possible, the reasons which 
induced him to take the course he pro- 
posed to do. He should like to state 
merely one or two of the leading points 
relating to the history of this question 
during the past few years. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understood the 
hon. Gentleman was going to make a 
general reference to the fact that one of 
his reasons for objecting to the enfran- 
chisement of the police is that the en- 
franchisement of women should precede 
or accompany it. Ido not think a dis- 
cussion on the past history of the 
women’s suffrage question would be in 
Order. 

Mr. McLAREN said, that perhaps he 
had put it too widely. What he wished 
to show was this— that again and again, 
when the question of the enfranchise- 
ment of women came up, its advocates 
had been told that they must wait until 
those questions for the enfranchisement 
of men then before the House should 
be disposed of, because to mix up the 
question of the enfranchisement of 
women in these discussions would be 
detrimental to the interests of men. 
He thought the time had arrived 
when the validity of that argument 
should no longer be acknowledged. 
Therefore, he was strongly of opinion 
that the House should not proceed 
to deal with a removal of any other 
disqualification until it had dealt with 
the disqualification of sex. If they 


dealt with the question of enfranchise- 
ment at all, they ought to take that 
which was most important first. It might 
be said that the enfranchisement of the 
police and the enfranchisement of women 
were not alternatives. It might also be 
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said that they would have a Bill before 
them on the 20th of July dealing with 
the enfranchisement of women. He ad- 
mitted that there was a certain amount 
of force in the latter argument, and he 
desired to state, in connection with it, 
that in raising the present issue he was 
acting upon his own yo rm and 
was not acting on behalf of what was 
called the Women’s Suffrage Society. 
He had not consulted the leaders of that 
society in any way, and they were not 
responsible for his action. The position 
he had taken up might be illustrated by 
an incident which he believed occurred 
recently at a railway station. A burly 
Scotchman appeared upon the platform 
as a train was moving out, and when the 
guard prevented him getting into a car- 
riage, he seized the guard, and said, 
“Tf I canna, ye shall na’.”” The result 
was that the train was stopped for 
a short time and both got in. He 
thought that was the position the ad- 
vocates of women’s suffrage were jus- 
tified in now taking up. They should 
insist that the enfranchisement of women 
comes next in order in the matter of 
enfranchisement, and they should take 
every opportunity of fixing that subject 
upon the attention of the House. He 
observed that of the hon. Members whose 
names were on the back of this Bill five 
were in favour of Women’s Suffrage. 
He appealed to them to support this 
position. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he thought the 
hon. Member had been allowed sufficient 
latitude. The enfranchisement of women 
was a separate question, regarding which 
there was already « Bill before the 
House. 

Mr. McLAREN begged pardon for 
having trespassed. Nothing could be 
further from his mind than to contravene 
the Speaker’s ruling. He should not, 
hieelliets ursue the subject further, 
but, while he was strongly in favour of 
the enfranchisement of the police, he 
was of opinion that the enfranchisement 
of women should come first. For those 
reasons he begged to move the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. Mem- 
ber second the Amendment ? 


[The Amendment, not being seconded, 
was not put. | 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeenshire, E.) 
said, he had not the least wish to pro- 
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long the debate; but as one who had 
had to administer the law in Scotland, 
and who had also had an opportunity, 
for 20 years, of observing the conduct 
of the police in that country, he must be 
allowed to add his testimony to what 
had been said as to the character of the 
police. As aScotch County Representa- 
tive, he desired to protest against the very 
unfair disability that rested upon the coun- 
ties of Scotland in contrast with the Royal 
Burghs in that respect, and he desired 
to give his cordial and hearty support to 
the Bill now before the House, because it 
took away that very unnecessary, arbi- 
trary distinction, which cast a very unjus- 
tifiable and cruel disparagement upon the 
county police. What we wanted was to 
have confidence in our policemen, that 
they were men of character and men to 
be trusted ; and he thought that nothing 
could be worse for the administration 
of justice than to have a low class of 
policemen. Everything that could be 
done to add to their comfort, and to the 
respect in which they ought to be en- 
tertained by all parts of the community 
and by themselves, ought to be done. 
Therefore, he hoped that the second 
reading of the Bill, giving this wise and 
opportune extension of the franchise, 
would be adopted without amendment ; 
for, when the proper time came, the ob- 
ject which the hon. Member who moved 
the Amendment (Mr. M‘Laren) had 
close to his heart, would receive none 
the less consideration because they had 
done justice to a class of men who de- 
served, in the performance of their 
duty, the respect and the best treatment 
of this House and the country. 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
(Essex, Epping), in supporting the Bill, 
said, that he considered the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. M‘Laren) was one of the 
strongest supporters of the Bill, though 
he would reject this Bill until women 
were enfranchised. He (Sir Henry 
Selwin-I[bbetson) had upon more than 
one occasion advocated the claims of the 
police to have the electoral disabilities 
which now lay upon them, and which 
applied to no other class of her Majesty’s 
subjects, removed. Last year he had 
introduced a Bill, practically identical 
with that now before the House, which 
had for its object the removal of those 
disabilities from those whom he con- 
sidered to be one of the most intelligent 
among the many different bodies of Her 
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Majesty’s subjects, and who were quite 
as intelligent citizens, and took as much 
interest in polities, as the other public 
servants whose disabilities had been 
already removed. He believed his Bill 
would then have passed, had he not 
made the mistake, which he frankly 
admitted it to be, of extending its 
operation to the Irish Police; but he 
was now so convinced that it was un- 
advisable to include the Irish Police in 
such a measure that in the present Bill 
they were excluded, and he should be 
one of the first to offer his most strenuous 
opposition to the introduction, into this 
Bill, of any clause which would extend 
its operation to Ireland. He did not 
think that there was any danger that 
the discipline of the police would be 
interfered with by permitting them to 
exercise the franchise. He hoped that 
nobody would adopt the dog-in-the- 
manger policy recommended by the hon. 
Member who had just spoken, and that 
the Bill would be read a second time, 
for he regarded it as a simple act of 
justice to an excellent class of men. 

Mr. J. A. BLAKE (Carlow) said, 
that on behalf of the Irish Nationalists, 
he felt bound to say that he was ex- 
tremely anxious that the right of voting 
at Parliamentary Elections should be 
exercised by the Police of Great Britain, 
in whom they had every confidence it 
would be rightly and independently 
exercised ; but they did not think that 
would be the case in Ireland. He 
trusted, however, that he should receive 
a satisfactory assurance that those who 
supported this Bill would not only them- 
selves not introduce any clause extending 
the operation of the measure to Ireland, 
but would oppose, to their utmost, any 
attempt to insert such a clause in Com- 
mittee. He must press for an answer 
upon that point; for whether the 
Nationalists opposed or supported the 
Bill would depend upon the nature of 
the assurances which might be given to 
them upon that point. There was very 
good reason for apprehending that the 
attempt he had referred to would be 
made. 

Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS, with the 
permission of the House, explained that 
it was only by accident that a clause 
limiting the operation of the Bill to 
Great Britain had been omitted from the 
Bill. He begged to give the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. J. A. Blake) the 
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strongest, the most formal, and the 
most emphatic assurance that not only 
would no attempt be made by himself 
and his Friends to include the Irish 
Constabulary within the operation of 
the Bill, but that they would give any 
attempt to introduce such a clause their 
most strenuous opposition. He felt that 
if they were to take any other course 
they would be guilty ofa breach of faith 
towards many hon. Members. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) said, that as one of the pro- 
moters of the Bill, he would resist every 
attempt to include the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary within its scope. This arose 
from no want of respect to that splendid 
body of men, who most admirably dis- 
charged the most trying duties. They 
must all admit the sterling qualities 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary; but 
there were, unfortunately, circumstances 
which made their case in regard to the 
franchise at the present time different to 
that of the English police. Some re- 
ference had been made to the growing 
military character of the police force; 
but he felt sure that it was the desire of 
the Chief Constables throughout Eng- 
land to maintain the purely civil cha- 
racter of the force. The police, at the 
present time, voted at School Board elec- 
tions and for Poor Law Guardians, and 
no objection whatever had been found 
to their so voting. There would be no 
inconvenience in their also voting at 
Parliamentary elections, and he hoped 
that, before the close of the Session, 
this measure of justice would be placed 
upon the Statute Book. During the 
period that this measure had been before 
the country, the feeling in favour of it 
had increased rather than diminished. 
No single objection had been put for- 
ward to its provisions, or to the 
principle of enfranchising the police, 
and the experience of the Chief Con- 
stables of boroughs in Scotland, from 
whom he had received severai letters, 
including one which he would read to the 
House from the Chief Constable of Edin- 
burgh, who had long police experience 
both in England and Scotland, was all 
against the idea that any inconvenience 
would arise from the admission of the 

olice to the vote. He trusted that the 
ouse would agree without a Division 
to the second reading of this Bill, 
and so mete out tardy justice to a 
body of men with whom he had the 
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honour of being closely connected for 


y 
Mr. 
said, that though entirely in favour of 
the enfranchisement of women, he did 
not think that question should delay 
police enfranchisement. The duty of 
citizenship should carry with it the 
right to the suffrage, the only incapacity 
being imprisonment for crime or the 
receipt of parochial relief. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, he 
wished to say a few words, rather as the 
expression of his own views than that 
of the views of the Government. He 
thought there was really no valid argu- 
ment against this Bill, the course of the 
debate having shown that whether the 
franchise was a right, as some persons 
said, or a trust, as he was inclined to 
regard it, the police appeared equally 
entitled to possess and exercise it. If it 
was regarded as a trust, the condition of 
obtaining it was the possession of the 
legal qualifications in regard to rating 
and residence, and also political capacity. 
It was, he thought, abundantly clear that 
the police in regard to political capacity 
and information, and moral qualifica- 
tions, had a far better claim than most 
persons in their class of life, and he, 
therefore, thought that the franchise 
might be confided to them with the 
utmost safety. The hon. Member for 
the Crewe Division of Cheshire (Mr. 
McLaren) had suggested that the police 
force was somewhat of a military cha- 
racter. He (Mr. Matthews) agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman that the spirit of 
military discipline was not consistent 
with the fair and frank exercise of poli- 
tical privileges ; but he did not believe 
that the police were tainted with a 
military spirit. So long as he held his 
present position he certainly should do 
his utmost to prevent that. No doubt, 
in a large city like London, it was ne- 
cessary to have for the large Police Force 
what, in some respects, might resemble 
military organization ; but every effort 
was made to prevent the Police Force 
obtaining in any way a military tone, 
and to allow the police when off duty to 
resume their civic character. The only 
argument that could be used against the 
franchise being accorded to them was 
that it would interfere with the dis- 
charge of their duties, But experience 
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had shown that the alarm on this head 
was not well founded. Some English 
Chief Constables were opposed to this 
proposal, but the Chief Constables of 
Scotland, who had had under them, for 
many years, men who possessed the fran- 
chise, stated that they found no objection 
to it. Indeed, the Inspector General of 
Constabulary for Scotland had given him 
the opinion that there was no reason 
whatever why the privilege of the vote, 
which had long been enjoyed by the 
police in the Royal Burghs of Scotland, 
should not be extended to the police of 
the counties. But this he must say, 
that when the police had the vote, 
which he trusted they would have by 
the unanimous assent of the House, they 
must distinctly understand that discipline 
must come first, and have the first con- 
sideration, and that any breach of their 
duties at eléction time, whether in safe- 
guarding the peace at political meetings 
by keeping order impartially, or of pro- 
tecting individual voters when exercising 
the franchise, would be severely punished. 
With that fact before their eyes, he 
thought—indeed, he was quite sure— 
that the police would discharge their 
duties as faithfully when allowed to 
exercise the franchise as they did now. 
He also hoped that nothing that 
occurred during election meetings would 
embitter or aggravate the political feel- 
ings of the police. It must also be well 
understood that if this Bill became law, 
nv objection must be raised on behalf of 
the police to their being removed from 
the electoral divisions in which they 
were registered to other divisions. 
Such removals must be accepted as being 
incident to their profession; but at the 
same time, there would equally be an 
understanding that they would not be 
wantonly removed out of those divisions 
for political purposes. It might be 
worth the while of the advocates of the 
interests of the police in this matter, to 
consider whether it would not be better 
to repeal those clauses in the existing 
Acts which prohibited the police from 
canvassing or from taking any other 
active part in the conduct of elections. 
With regard to the Irish police, it might 
be only prudent that he should say a 
word to guard against its being sup- 
posed that, by the course they were 
taking in connection with this Bill the 
Government were conceding the point 
that, in their opinion, the Irish police 
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stood upon such a distinctly different 
footing from the English and Scotch 
police that, at no time, could they pro- 
pose that the Irish police should be per- 
mitted to exercise the franchise. He 
had no authority to speak on behalf of 
the Irish Government in the matter; 
but as he was expressing his personal 
view rather than that of the Govern- 
ment, he could not pledge the latter on 
the subject. He might, however, say 
that he did not apprehend that the Irish 
Government would think it necessary to 
deal with this subject in connection with 
this particular Bill. 

Mr. 8. WILLIAMSON (Kilmarnock, 
&c.) said, he was desirous to add his 
tribute to the character of the Police 
Force of the country, and to express his 
hope that the second reading of this 
Bill would be passed nemine contradicente. 
He regretted exceedingly the discordant 
note of his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Crewe Division of Chester (Mr. 
McLaren), who, he was afraid, would 
damage his case by the course he was 
pursuing. He appealed to him to with- 
draw his —— to the Bill. With 
respect to Ireland, it was a melancholy 
thing that the necessities of the situation 
should be such that the Irish Police 
Force, who were men of high qualities— 
physical, moral, and mental—should be 
excluded from the advantages of the 
Bill; but they must be looked upon as 
infected by what the Home Secretary 
called the taint of militarism. He, 
therefore, sympathized with the proposal 
that they should be excluded from the 
scope of the present Bill. But when 
this House had come to its senses, and 
had given a better government to Ire- 
land, he sincerely hoped that the Police 
Force in the Sister Isle would be placed 
on the same footing as our admirable 
Police Force in this country. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) said, speaking 
also as a private Member, he had had 
the honour of standing on two occasions 
for his native city—Edinburgh—where 
the police had the franchise; and he 
was in a position to say that their exer- 
cise of the franchise on both of these 
occasions had certainly not caused any 
public inconvenience. There had not 
been the slightest suggestion of any 
abuse of their privilege on the part of 
the police. On another occasion he had 
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had the honour of standing for a group 
of burghs situated in counties. None of 
these burghs had a Police Force of their 
own, and the consequence was that the 
police who served iu these burghs, being 
county police, had no votes. In that 
particular group of burghs there was a 
complaint made against one policeman, 
who had not a vote, of interfering im- 
properly with the election. Probably 
there was little in it; but if was a re- 
markable thing that that should have 
happened while nothing of the sort had 
taken place in the larger burgh, where 
all the police had the vote. Speaking 
entirely as a private Member, he sin- 
cerely hoped the Bill would be read a 
second time, and would pass into law. 
Mr. PULESTON (Devonport), in 
rising to support the Bill, said, he hoped 
that the Government would show their 
approval of this measure by consenting 
to afford special facilities to enable it to 
become law this Session. He was un- 
willing that the second reading should 
be taken upon the basis alone of the 
fact that the police were a civil force, 
because, although that was a very good 
reason, hon. Gentlemen did not seem to 
be aware that the soldiers, sailors, and 
Marines have now a vote. The Marine 
Corps always voted, and a regiment 
when stationed in a constituency had a 
right to the suffrage just as anybody 
e'se, and so had also the sailors. He 
appreciated the suggestion of the Home 
Secretary that they should guard against 
giving the public any reason for sup- 
posing the police were acting in a par- 
tizan manner by guarding against their 
having a right to canvass; and the 
police would readily recognize that 
when they were obliged to be removed 
from one district to another. The hon. 
Member for the Crewe Division of 
Cheshire (Mr. M‘Laren) had suggested 
that the Bill should not be allowed to 
pass unless they gave women the fran- 
chise. Why should they be asked to 
ignore and throw out a Bill of that kind 
when they were all in favour of it, 
merely because they had not passed 
another Bill which some of them were 
opposed to? The Women’s Franchise 
Bill had been lost not through the action 
of the Conservative Party, but in con- 
sequence of the non-fulfilment of the 
_— which had been given by a 
arge body of Liberal Members. The 
hon. Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. 
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Stephen Williamson} would recollect 
that when the Women’s Suffrage Bill 
was before the House, he (Mr. Puleston) 
and a great many others on that side of 
the House were in favour of it, but hon. - 
Gentlemen opposite ran away from their 
pledges, and the Bill was thrown out. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, he had opposed this Bill last year 
on the ground that the Irish police were 
included, but he should give this Bill 
his hearty support. He believed that 
the police would exercise the vote with 
great advantage to all parties. With 
the sentiment which fell from the hon. 
Member for Westminster (Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts) he quite concurred, and that 
was, that if the Police Force were to 
exercise the vote we must take all the 
consequences, and allow them to take 
part in public meetings. There was no 
reason why, if police were entitled to 
vote, they should not attend political 
meetings. At the same time, he should 
be opposed to the extension of the fran- 
chise to the Irish police, because they 
were really a military body. He wished 
the hon. Member for Crewe (Mr. 
M‘Laren) would withdraw the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. He 
(Mr. Handel Cossham) desired that the 
Police Force should be dealt with upon 
their own merits. He had many oppor- 
tunities, some years ago, of receiving 
some very remarkable testimony in 
favour of the principle of this Bill. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) said, 
that as the Irish Members had reason 
to look with suspicion upon this Bill, 
and as it would be in the power of any 
hon. Member to muve that it should be 
extended to Ireland, they should ask an 
assurance from some Member of the 
Government that no attempt would be 
made in this House or elsewhere to ex- 
tend this Bill to Ireland. He could 
conceive nothing more improper than to 
extend this Bill to Ireland, because the 
— which the police occupied in 

reland was very different from that 
which they occupied in England and 
Scotland. In England and Scotland the 
police were local men, who had an in- 
terest in a certain locality, and were not 
liable to be shifted from one erd of the 
country to the other. He might say 
that, as a whole, the men were not 
violent politicians. But in Ireland they 
had the franchise, under the provisions 
of which the compulsory removal of a 
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man for a single fortnight from one 
locality to another would deprive him 
of his vote. The police were officered 
by men hostile to the people, and the 
police were liable to be shifted about 
from place to place at a moment’s no- 
tice. If they gave policemen votes they 
must go further sl give them the right 
to nominate or second a candidate; and 
if a policeman were to nominate or 
second one of the Nationalist Members 
he would be hunted out of the force. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, he was surprised that 
the Government had not given the as- 
surance mentioned. It was not too much 
to expect from the Government an as- 
surance that the principles of this Bill 
should not be extended to Ireland with- 
out giving them an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the matter. He did not admit 
that there was any reason to fear that if 
the franchise were given to the police- 
men in Ireland they would use it in a 
manner unfavourable to the Nationalist 
Members. He believed that there was 
no unanimity on this subject to be found 
in either of the two sections of the 
Irish Representatives. The attitude of 
the Government showed that they con- 
sidered it invariably incumbent upon 
them to do exactly the reverse of that 
which the Nationalist Members desired. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he was desirous of saying that he 
was not prepared to inflict any disabili- 
ties upon the Irish police. If the Eng- 
lish and Scotch police were enfranchised, 
he hoped the Government would not con- 
sent to exclude the Irish police from the 
se but would give them the like privi- 

eges. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Monaghan, 
S.) said, he thought that the Government 
should give an assurance that if they 
intended to extend the franchise to the 
police in Ireland this Session, they should 
do so by a separate Bill. He had no fear 
of any kind about the Irish police, and 
he thought that if the subject came on 
for discussion it would be discussed in a 
manly and proper way. He thought they 
were entitled, at all events, to an assur- 
ance that if it was intended to extend 
the franchise to the Irish police, that 
intention should be given effect to by the 
introduction of a separate Bill, which he 
by no means promised to oppose. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he could 
assure hon. Members from Ireland that 
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their opinions were listened to with as 
much consideration as those of any other 
section of the House. The Government 
had no desire to oppose their wishes; 
but it was not their fault that their 
opinions were unhappily so much at 
variance with those ordinarily expressed 
by hon. Members opposite. If he ab- 
stained from pledging the Government 
on this matter, it was simply because he 
did not know the views entertained by 
the Irish Executive. They had not con- 
sidered this Bill, and, therefore, it was 
simply as a matter of courtesy to his 
Colleagues, who were not in the House, 
that he abstained from giving the 
pledge. 

Mr. CHANCE said, he wished to ask 
whether he understood the Home Secre- 
tary to give his pledge that the Govern- 
ment would not permit this Bill to be 
used as a vehicle for extending the fran- 
chise to the Irish police ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he could not 
promise for private Members of the 
House; but he thought, however, he 
could give the assurance asked for by 
the hon. Member—that if it was thought 
desirable to extend the franchise to the 
Irish Constabulary the Government 
would not attempt to do so by means of 
this Bill, but in a separate Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


LAND TENURE (SCOTLAND) BILL 
(Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Barclay, Sir George 
Balfour, Dr. Farquharson.) 


| BILL 19,] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire), 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, it was unnecessary for 
him to dilate upon the present unfor- 
tunate position of agricultural interests 
in this country. The facts were suffi- 
ciently evidenced by unpaid rents, unlet 
farms, ruined tenants, as well as ruined 
landlords, and the considerable extent of 
land going out of cultivation, abandoned 
by both landlords and cultivators. This 
state of matters had been going on for the 
past 10 years from bad to worse, and they 
might well ask what Parliament or the 
landlords had done to avert the disaster 
which seemed to be impending. He did 
| not know that the agriculture of the 
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country had been sensibly benefited by 
the Royal Commission appvinted some 
years ago, or by the concessions given 
by the Agricultural Holdings Act, as 
they had been of too niggardly and un- 
certain a character. They failed to give 
the tenant that security of tenure ne- 
cessary to stimulate that higher degree 
of cultivation which was the only means 
of enabling him to meet with and con- 
test against foreign competition. Al- 
though the agricultural depression might 
be due, to some extent, to bad seasons, 
the main cause of the existing difficulty, 
in his view, was the low price of agri- 
cultural produce, resulting from the 
competition of other agricultural coun- 
tries. Farmers did not complain of the 
abundance of food, but that their hands 
were tied, that they were overburdened 
with high rents, and other disabilities 
which it was in the power of Parliament 
to remove, and that, unless that were 
done, they could not enter into com- 
petition with farmers abroad. It seemed 
to him that the only hope for agricul- 
ture in this country was to place the 
farmers, as much as possible, in the 
advantageous circumstances possessed 
by foreign producers. Take the case 
of the Western States of America and 
the North-West of Canada as compared 
with this country. There the farmers 
owned the land; and even admitting 
that their farms were mortgaged, that 
would only amount to a tax of about 
2s. per acre. They cultivated almost 
exclusively with their own labour, or 
that of their families; and even with 
100 acres, he did not think the farmer 
would have to pay more than £30 for 
labour for outside help. The farmers 
in America and Canada had one disad- 
vantage, however, in competing with 
the British farmer, and that was the 
large amount of transport they had to 
pay. The existing Atlantic rates was 
no criterion; for wheat was at present 
brought from New York to London at 
a cheaper rate than from places within 
20 miles of the Metropolis. Taking 
the railway transit oe with the 
average Atlantic freight, the cost to 
the American producer was about 10s. 
per quarter; while the average cost 
of transit to the British farmer was 
2s. 6d.; leaving an advantage to the 
British farmer of 7s. 6d. per quarter, or 
about 30s. per acre. That was a ve 

substantial advantage; and if the Britis 
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farmer had free hands and security of 
possession, he would be still able to 
maintain his ground against the foreign 
producer, and, at the same time, be able 
to pay a moderate rent. He did not 
propose in his Bill to make the farmers 
of this country owners of their own land, 
neither did he propose that they should 
have land rent free; but what he did 
foe gem was that they should have per- 
ect freedom of cultivation, that they 
should have security of tenure, such as 
would give them that assurance which 
was necessary, in order to encourage 
that high farming to which they must 
resort if they were going to meet the 
competition of the American farmers. 
Parliament could also offer facilities for 
the breaking up of large farms into 
smaller holdings. He was not going 
into the controversy as to the cost of 
production on large farms as compared 
with small farms; but he appealed to 
the experience of every landowner Mem- 
ber, whether he did not let his small 
farms with far greater facility than his 
large farms, and at higher rents per 
acre. He did not propose to make the 
subdivision of farms compulsory. He 
only proposed to give reasonable facili- 
ties for subdivision where landlords and 
tenants were agreed. The first part of 
the Bill proposed to deal with existing 
leases, and to make provision for the 
alleviation of the grievances of farmers 
in Scotland who now hold under 19 
years’ leases. That subject had al- 
ready been discussed at some length by 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for South Aberdeenshire (Mr. Essle- 
mont) to the Address, at the com- 
mencement of the Session, and he did 
not desire to take up the time of the 
House by again entering upon the various 
arguments which were then pressed ; 
but he had some encouragement in re- 
curring to this subject again, because it 
would be remembered that the present 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who was 
then Secretary for Scotland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), opposed the Amendment, and 
declared that it was impossible for Par- 
liament to consider such a proposal as 
to interfere with contracts, that it was 
quite unprecedented, and that the Go- 
vernment would oppose it to the last. 
Since then, however, a change had come 
over the spirit of the dream of the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Government, 
because a Bill had been introduced in 
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‘‘ another place ” which proposed to do 
for the leaseholders in Ireland that which 
the Representatives for Scotland unsuc- 
cessfully entreated the House to do for 
the farmers of Scotland. What grounds 
of difference were there between the 
tenants of Ireland and Scotland? He 
(Mr. Barclay) ventured to say that the 
tenants under the 19 years’ leases in 
Scotland had done as much to improve 
their land as the tenants in Ireland. 
The position was exactly the same. But 
political exigencies seemed to have 
coerced the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Government; and 
now they had a proposal brought for- 
ward, on the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment, to give to the Irish tenants 
that relief which they would not give to 
the tenants of Scotland. He was, there- 
fore, very willing to hope that the Go- 
vernment had come to a better frame of 
mind upon the question ; that they had 
so acted because they recognized the 
justice of the case, and that they were 
not compelled by fear of the Irish 
tenantry to grant to them what had 
been demanded for the tenantry of 
Scotland. It would be a most un- 
fortunate suggestion to put before the 
tenants of Scotland that the House 
of Commons would only legislate for 
them upon compulsion, and that the 
only hope they had of getting griev- 
ances remedied was not on the grounds 
of justice, but fear. With respect to 
leases, there was nothing in the Bill to 
prevent landlords and tenants agreeing 
to a reduction of rent; but either party 
could appeal to the Land Court to fix a 
fairrent. At the conclusion of the lease, 
the tenant surrendered his farm, and 
then the landlord and tenant might 
make such bargain as they thought 
proper. One of the objections urged 
against the Amendment on the Address 
was that almost all the landlords of 
Scotland had given fair reductions. He 
was there to deny that such was the 
case. He only knew of a few cases in 
which it could be said that landlords 
had taken up a fair position with regard 
to their tenants, and had given the con- 
cessions which the nature of the case 
demanded. Reductions had been given 
in a great many cases, he admitted; but 
small reductions were entirely inade- 
quate. In many cases the reductions 
did not exceed 10 percent; whereas, 
if the rent had been reduced according 
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to the reduction in the value of produce, 
there would have been no rent at all. 
In one or two cases, he had seen that 
landlords had agreed to give the tenants 
their farms upon mutual arbitration. 
The landlord appointed one valuator 
and the tenant another. He accepted 
that proposal as fair, where the tenant 
really had power to appoint his own 
valuator; but, in the majority of cases, 
the offer to arbitrate was a farce, as the 
valuers were appointed by the landlords 
only. Many of the tenants in Scotland 
under 19 years’ leases took their farms 
when prices were at the highest rate, 
and for several years rents had been 
paid out of capital; but that could not 
continue. In many cases the landlord 
simply allowed the tenant to sink into 
arrears of rent, out of which it was 
hopeless he could emerge ; and he would 
appeal to landlords whether it would 
not be wiser to face the difficulty in 
time, and put the farmers in an in- 
dependent position by agreeing to give 
them their farms at such rents as 
tenants could fairly pay upon the pre- 
sent basis of prices, and when prices of 
produce increased, then the question of 
a higher rent could be reconsidered? He 
did not propose to give the existing 
tenants any fixity of tenure. He pro- 
posed that fair rents should be fixed, 
and that, at the close of the lease, 
full compensation for improvements 
should be given according to the prin- 
ciples laid down in the clauses of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act. He 
should be quite satisfied with the clauses 
inserted in the Crofters Act, and which 
gave the tenants and crofters in the 
Highlands full compensation for im- 
provements, on the basis of the in- 
creased letting value of the farms due 
to their improvements. He could not 
see why the crofters and large tenants 
in the Lowlands of Scotland, were not 
on grounds of equity and justice en- 
titled to the same consideration as the 
crofters in the Highlands of Scotland. 
The second part of the Bill dealt with 
the subject of future tenancies. He did 
not propose, under the Bill, that the 
State or any authority should interfere 
to fix fair rents under future leases. 
He contemplated that landlord and 
tenant should be free to agree as to 
what rents were to be paid for the farms; 
but he made certain statutory conditions 
for leases which, in his opinion, were 
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indispensable to the successful cultiva- 
tion of the land. The first condition 
was that the contract should be in 
writing; and, in the second place, that 
the tenure should be in perpetuity, so 
long as the tenant paid his rent. This 
latter he considered to be an essential 
condition of successful farming in the 
future. [4 Jaugh.} Hon. Members 
might smile; but he did not think they 
had studied sufficiently the economical 
facts with which they had to deal. 
Where was the farmer now who was 

utting money into his farm? The 
and of the country was being im- 
overished from year to year; partly 
ecause farmers had less confidence in 
the future, and partly because they had 
not money to spend in manures. He 
wished, therefore, to make it a statutory 
condition that the man who cultivated 
the land should have the right of culti- 
vating it in perpetuity, so long as he 
paid the rent, and did not dilapidate the 
farm. He provided, also, that the rent 
should be stated in money; but there 
was a provision which would enable the 
landlord and tenant to agree upon a 
produce rent. When they agreed on the 
money rent they were at the same time 
to azree what quantities of certain 
articles the produce of the farm repre- 
sented that money; and at the end of 
every three years, the tenant should be 
be bound to pay the landlord, the fol- 
lowing three years, the equivalent in 
money of the fixed quantities of agri- 
cultural produce specified in the lease, 
at the average price of the preceding 
three years. The proposal was, that a 
money rent should be fixed upon the 
basis of the average prices of a term of 
three years. He thought it would be 
inconvenient to have the rent changed 
every year. He did not think that 
three years was too long a period. 
He provided, also, an arrangement 
which would enable the Land Court 
or Commission to fix the average prices 
continuously of those articles of agri- 
cultural produce which might properly 
be selected to make « p a produce rent. 
In fixing the average he did not confine 
himself to cereals; but would also take 
in the prices of beef, mutton, dairy 
produce, and also other produce of 
the farm. Taking such an average, 
they could eliminate, so far as prac- 
ticable, the element of uncertainty as 
to the future. These were the princi- 
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pal provisions of the Bill in regard to 
rent. He had endeavoured to bring 
about the changes, which seemed to him 
absolutely necessary, in a way the least 
injurious to existing interests, and which 
would be most for the benefit of all 
parties concerned, o_o the public. 
He did not propose, as he had already 
said, to interfere with the landlord and 
tenant in fixing future rents; but he 
thought the State was entitled to see 
that the cultivator should hold the land 
on such terms as would stimulate him 
to adopt the best form of cultivation. 
No doubt, the change in the position of 
the landlords would be distasteful to 
many of them; but it was a change 
forced upon them, not because of agi- 
tation, but by economic causes, which 
they were powerless to resist. Tho 
change had resulted from competition, 
and the struggle would result in the 
survival of the fittest. But the sys- 
tem would not be without its advan- 
tages for the landlord as well as the 
tenant; the landlord would in future 
be saved nearly all the expense of ma- 
nagement, for under this system the 
tenant would do all improvements. 
That would greatly facilitate the im- 
provement of farms; and, as the tenant 
would work more economically than the 
landlord, the improvements would be 
carried out at a smaller cost It was 
well known that a-large proportion of 
the income of the Legal Profession was 
derived from the management of estates. 
The change would be somewhat unfor- 
tunate for the Legal Profession, because 
under it the landlord would have little 
difficulty or expense in the collection 
of ground rents, while the tenants would 
have to undertake the repairs and im- 
provements that would be necessary. 
He had now indicated the principal pro- 
visions of the measure as to fixity of 
tenure ; and he would only say that the 
principle which underlaid the measure 
and which he was endeavouring to carry 
out was this—that by this system of 
tenure the tenant would be stimulated 
to make more out of the land than 
under any other form of tenure what- 
ever, and if that were so, the tenant 
would be in a position to give the 
landlord the largest possible amount 
of rent that the land would yield. He 
was not much in favour of the tenant’s 
owning the land. There were cer- 
tain practical disadvantages connected 
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with such a system; one being that it 
necessitated the tieing up of the tenant’s 
capital to a much greater extent than 
would be the case under the system he 
roposed. In his view, the most desir- 
able form of possession the cultivator 
could have was to have the land at a 
moderate rent, with perpetuity of pos- 
session. There was one provision of the 
Bill he wished to call special attention 
to. That was the part of the measure 
which proposed that any contract between 
landlord and tenant should be registered 
ina public register kept for the purpose. 
He proposed that the land should be 
. transferred from tenant to tenant by 
written registered contract, and that the 
ownership should be determined by 
entry in the public register, coupled 
with possession. That seemed to him 
a solution of many of the difficulties 
attending the title to freehold land, 
and the difficulties of transferring land. 
By the system he proposed the transfer 
of freehold land would simply be a 
transfer of rent charges. He contem- 
plated by the measure that the man 
who cultivated the land should have it 
in perpetuity, subject to the condition 
that the rent agreed upon be paid, and 
that he did nothing to depreciate the 
farm. The present tying up of owner- 
ship of land in various hands prevented 
the improvement of the land. Under 
the system he now proposed, seeing that 
the tenant would have free hands to 
improve the land, and to invest what 
capital he desired in it with security 
that he would reap the fruit of it, the 
tenant would make the improvements, 
the landlord would have his rent charges, 
and, so far as entails and settlements 
were concerned, any questions that arose 
would only be between the different 
beneficiaries, but the public would not 
be injured by it. ‘The other important 
matter in the Bill was with regard to the 
creation of small holdings. He did not 
propose to make the breaking up of 
large farms compulsory; but he pro- 
posed that Parliament should give facili- 
ties for the creation of small holdings. 
The difficulty landlords felt at present in 
breaking up large farms into small hold- 
ings was in providing capital for the new 
houses and buildings necessary. Now, 
he proposed that the Treasury should 
advance money to an extent not exceed- 
ing £2,000,000 in all, for the purpose of 
erecting the necessary buildings on these 
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newly-created smaller holdings. He 
stipulated that the holdings should not 
be smaller than 20 and not larger than 
100 acres; and he limited the advances 
to £5 per acre for holdings of between 
20 and 50 acres, and to £4 per acre for 
holdings of between 50 and 100 acres. 
These loans would be repaid by instal- 
ments, in the first place, . the tenants 
to whom the money was advanced ; but 
the loan would be secured as a first 
charge on the holdings, and that would 
make the loan perfectly secure. At the 
end of 25 years the tenant —the in- 
dustrious tenant as he hoped — would 
have paid off the whole amount of the 
loan, and the landlord would have for 
the risk he had incurred during these 
25 years, a better security for the due 
payment of his rent in the future. He 
believed that would be a very great ad- 
vantage to the landlords; because it 
was the universal experience in Scot- 
land that a landlord would get 
more for a farm of from 50 to 
100 acres than for one of larger ex- 
tent. Indeed, it was almost impossible 
to get tenants forlarger farms, and he be- 
lieved it would grow more and more diffi- 
cult in the future. What he proposed the 
Treasury should do, should, no doubt, 
be done by the landlords themselves in 
their own interests; but, unfortunately, 
in these times many landlords were not 
well situated, and, therefore, he proposed 
that the Treasury should intervene with 
Parliamentary sanction to advance up to 
£2,000,000 sterling for the purpose of 
facilitating the creation of smaller farms. 
There were some other provisions in the 
Bill as to the acquisition of land for 
public purposes; but he would not de- 
tain the House by going over these. He 
had as briefly as he could stated the 
principal provisions embodied in the 
Bill, and he would add that, under the 
system, the landlords would obtain a 
much greater rent than under any other. 
He recommended it on that ground to 
the landlords ; but it would be of great 
benefit to many of the smaller tenants 
also. He did not propose to give exist- 
ing tenants any advantage in the re- 
taking of farms. He proposed that, on 
the expiry of their present leases, they 
should make a new bargain; but he 
proposed that, in doing so, they should 
have that satisfactory system of tenure 
which must be come to in one form or 
another before very long. He would 
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commend the measure as a very conser- 
vative one, for this reason, that it would 
give—more than now was the case—the 
people an interest in the land. If they 
had the people of the country largely in- 
terested in the land, it was one of the 
best securities they could have for the 
stability of their institutions; but, at 
present, only the few had such an 
interest. Another effect of the Bill 
would be largely to increase the rural 
population, for, by its adoption, they 
would be able to settle a great many 
more people on the land. By means of 
the smaller farms, he imagined that 
many of the population who were at 
present landless, would be able to make 
a comfortable living out of the land. 
They would also, under this system, get 
rid of the complaints with regard to, and 
at the same time very much relieve, the 
pressure of unskilled labour drifting 
from the country into the towns—a 
cause which had aggravated the distress 
of most of our large towns. If the 
people had a chance of living in the 
country, they would remain there; but, 
under existing circumstances, they were 
gradually being compelled to drift 
away to the towns. The increase of the 
rural population would also create an 
increased demand for our manufactures, 
and they would have more consumers 
and not necessarily more producers. If 
Parliament laid down a reasonable, a 
just, and an equitable system of tenure 
which would open up the means of live- 
lihood, he thought they would spread 
contentment and industry throughout 
the country; and he had very great 
confidence that the system would stimu- 
late the prosperity, not only of the rural 
districts, but also of the towns—not only 
of agriculture, but also of manufactures 
—and would produce a prosperity not 
less great, but perhaps more permanent, 
than that which followed upon the adop- 
tion of a Free Trade policy in this 
country. He moved the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen, 
W.), in rising to second the Motion, 
said, that after the full exposition which 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
Barclay) had given, he did not intend to 
detain the House at any length regard- 
ing the provisions of the Bill. If this 


Bill were passed, the relief given to the 
agricultural industry of Scotland would 
undoubtedly be very great. The Bill 
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would be beneficial in three different 
directions. In the first place, it would 
be distinctly beneficial in the case of the 
tenantry. There was to be an oppor- 
tunity for the revision of rents under 19 
years’ leases. There was to be given 
security of tenure, under which alone a 
tenant would have inducement sufficient 
to put into the land what was n 
to produce sufficient crops to benefit him- 
self. Another important point was that 
under this Bill the tenant would be re- 
warded for keeping his farm up to the 
highest point of agricultural fertility. 
It was a great drawback that the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act did not make that 
secure. The efforts of farmers to keep 
up their holdings to the highest point of 
fertility had been used against them by 
landlord or valuer in putting on an in- 
creased rent at the end of the lease. 
Under this Bill the tenant would be 
amply recompensed by the increased 
value of the tenant right. Then he 
would have the advantage of free crop- 
ping. Of course, the tenant would not 
e such a fool as to do anything which 
would diminish the fertility of the soil, 
and therefore he could be trusted with 
that freedom. He (Dr. Farquharson) 
advocated this Bill also in the interests 
of the landlord. He was himself a land- 
lord—a confession which it required 
some courage to make now-a-days in 
that House—and he was certain, after 
looking over this Bill very carefully, and 
considering its provisions, that it was 
framed quite as much in the interest of 
the landlord as in the interest of the 
tenant. It would be a substantial ad- 
vantage to the landlord. In the first 
place, the rent would be very much 
safer than it was at present. Then the 
landlord would be relieved of all expense 
of making improvements. He himself 
would be able to cut off every year sums 
of money which he was now compelled 
to spend on improvements. If he had 
not spent these sums, he should now be 
in a very tolerable financial condition, 
instead of being, he was sorry to say, 
somewhat in the other direction. Best 
of all, he would point out that, under 
this Bill, the tenant would get compen- 
sation by a sure and certain method in- 
stead of getting it under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act under conditions of litiga- 
tion, annoyance, and expense, which not 
— very often put him on bad terms 
with his landlord, but often prevented 
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him from getting his due. Although a 
well-meant measure, the Agricultural 
Holdings Act had completely failed to 
give that confidence to the tenants which 
they required in the present depressed 
condition of agriculture. Then they 
were to have a Land Court to settle 
arrangements instead of the present 
hazardous plan of valuation. They knew 
what valuation meant. It meant that 
one valuer was appointed by the tenant 
and another by the landlord, that these 
disagreed, and that then the oversman 
came in and settled the matter accord- 
ing to his own views. The Land Court 
was well defined and carefully arranged 
—to be presided over by a Judge of the 
Court of Session. He had no doubt 
that under it agricultural arrangements 
would be carried out with far greater 
advantage both to landlord and tenant 
than they now were. Thirdly, he advo- 
cated this Bill in the interests of the 
general public, because it stood to rea- 
son that if the tenant had greater con- 
fidence that everyimprovement he made 
on the land would be absolutely his own, 
he would naturally put more into the 
land, and the more he put into the land 
the more would come out of it. The 
public would get the advantage of the 
increased produce. Then the tenant 
would not—so often as was the case at 
present—allow the land to run out in 
the latter part of the lease. The tenant 
would get his compensation from the 
incoming tenant in tenant right, and, of 
course, it would be to his advantage to 
keep up the highest point of fertility 
right to the end of the lease. A good 
many objections had been made at 
various times to proposals of this kind. 
It had been said that they would act 
very injuriously against the smaller 
class of tenants—that the agricultural 
labourer who had saved a little money, 
and wanted to take a farm, would not 
be able to compete with richer men for 
the tenant right. There would have 
been a good deal in that objection if it 
had not been that it was completely co- 
vered by the landlord’s pre-emption. 
Then they had heard something of a 
landlord being only a rent-charger. If, 
however, the landlord was a sure rent- 
receiver, he would occupy a valuable 
position. He did not see why a land- 
lord should be on worse terms with his 
tenants or get less pleasure out of his 
land under this Bill than was the case 
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at present. A great many of the dis- 
putes between landlords and tenants 
arose in connection with improvements, 
but under this Bill the tenant would en- 
tirely make his own improvements. He 
should hope that the relations between 
landlords and tenants, instead of being 
injured, would rather be improved. In 
connection with the Irish Land Act, they 
were told that when property was sold 
round the residence of a proprietor, he 
ceased to live in the country; but the 
study of the recent Blue Book proved 
the entire fallacy of that statement. He 
had not the slightest doubt that, even if 
the tenants round a landlord’s residence 
were in this condition of independence, 
the landlord would still remain and 
enjoy his position, and confer the bene- 
fits which a resident landlord always 
did. He had great pleasure in sup- 
Enis the Bill, and hoped they might 

e in a position that day to arrive at a 
second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —-( Mr. J. W. Barclay.) 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, that though he represented a 
London constituency, he was a Scotch- 
man with some knowledge of his country, 
and he begged to move the rejection of 
this Bill, which was ill-advised, unne- 
cessary, and uncalled for. The hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) 
stated that for the past 10 years agri- 
culture had been going from bad to 
worse owing to the depreciation of prices 
of produce. The remedy was certainly 
not to be foundinthis Bill. It proposed 
to give security of tenure to the tenant, 
which was, no doubt, a very good thing 
in itself. But in the present state of 
affairs in England and Scotland, with so 
many farms vacant, any tenant who paid 
his rent was practically quite secure in 
his holding. He knew many instances in 
Forfarshire and Kincardineshire where 
tenants held under 19-year leases, and 
who found no difficulty in getting them 
renewed ; and he knew instances in which 
farms had remained in the same family 
for several generations. The tenants of 
Scotland did not want the whole system 
of land tenure remodelled on the lines 
of Irish legislation, for the Irish Land 
Acts of 1870 and 1881 were proved to 
be gigantic failures. The only way of 





fixing a “‘ fair” rent was to allow the 
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laws of supply and demand to have free 
scope, and by agreements between man 
and man. Any attempt by third parties 
to fix a rent which should be fair for 15 
years, must break down. The Bill also 

roposed to create perpetuity leases. 
But this would be most unjust. Why 
should a landlord be compelled to lease 
his land in perpetuity to anyone ? Then, 
as to the proposal for a re-valuation every 
three years, he would point out that a 
tenant might let his farm run down just 
before the re-valuation, in order to get a 
low rent. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: I do not pro- 
pose that there should be any change in 
the rents except as depending on the 
value of the produce. There is to be no 
re-valuation of the farm. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: No; but it 
depends on the amount of produce on 
the farm. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: Not at all. 
Read the clause. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, he ob- 
jected to the power given to Local Autho- 
rities to compulsorily acquire sites for 
dwellings. Such a power would enable 
a Local Authority to cut up a large 
estate and ruin it. Three-fourths of 
the land of Scotland was grazing land, 
and a proposal to cut out portions of 
large estates and pitchfork small farms 
throughout the country would work 
very badly. It would not be fair or 
equitable towards the landlord to em- 
power Local Authorities to purchase land 
beyond their own district. This piece of 
legislation, which was an ill-advised, 
ill-digested measure, was one of the 
least desired and least required of any 
he had ever seen in his life. It was not 
asked for by the people of Scotland. 
He begged to move that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six 
months. 

Mr. BAIRD (Glasgow, Central) se- 
conded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. R. G, Webster.) 


Question — ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, he thought it rather curious that 
when a Bill of this importance had 
been proposed by the hon. Member for 
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Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) and sup- 
ported by the hon. Member for West 
Aberdeenshire (Dr. Farquharson) no 
one on the part of the Government, or 
on the Conservative side of House, who 
was in any way familiar with the sub- 
ject, should have risen to address the 
House upon it. He assumed, from the 
silence of Conservative Members who 
represented Scottish county constituen- 
cies, and who were themselves landlords, 
that they admitted that a measure of 
this kind was urgently wanted in many 
respects by the tenant farmers of Scot- 
land, and their silence did them credit. 
At any rate, he should be very much 
astonished to hear any of them deny 
that the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
had brought forward an overwhelming 
case for the interference of this House, 
But what did hon. Members do in this 
case? They knew that the Government 
had attempted to prevent the Bill being 
discussed, because one hon. Member had 
blocked it; and now, when it had come 
on for discussion, they selected an hon. 
Member for a London constituency to 
move its rejection. That hon. Member 
knew very little about it. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: My claim to 
speak on a Scottish question is that I 
am a Scotsman. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he did not 
mean to say the hon. Member had not 
a perfect right to speak on matters re- 
lative to his native country. There were 
many Scotsmen who had not been in 
Scotland for a great many years, and 
who did not know what was going on 
among the Scottish agricultural popula- 
tion; and when he found that a bom 
Scotsman, like the hon. Member, had 
found a refuge in St. Pancras, he could 
not help thinking he had not spent much 
time among the agricultural population 
of Scotland, and was not entitled to tell 
the House that this measure was not 
wanted. He hoped the House would 
consider that, perhaps, he (Mr. Ander- 
son) had some right to speak on this 
question, because he represented a con- 
stituency that was deeply interested in 
it. He had from time to time discussed 
the question with his constituents, and 
only last week he had communications 
with many farmers in the North of 
Scotland respecting it. Such was the 
condition of agriculture in Scotland at 
the present moment, that the case of 
tenants under existing leases was abso- 
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lutely desperate. It must be admitted | 


that the existing rents for land in Scot- 
land were far too high. Farmers were 
bound, under these leases, to pay these 
high rents. They struggled to pay 
them, and did pay them; and to a 

at extent they had paid them 
out of their capital—so much so 
that he was sorry to say that many 
who were called substantial farmers had 
very little of their capital left. They 
had sunk a great portion of it in their 
farms, and they were in this position— 
that, if they left, they had no means of 
getting it back. The present Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act did not give them 
any remedy. Everyone knew that the 
present law was inedequate, and he 
ventured to submit, when they had 
tenants in this condition, that nothing 
could be more reasonable than a pro- 
vision for fixing fair rents, such as was 
introduced in the first clause of this Bill. 
That seemed to him one of the most im- 
portant provisions. The next seemed to 
him also to be of great importance— 
namely, to practically abolish the 
schedules of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act. Then came the question of dis- 
posing of the tenancy. He had often 
asked the question, why could not the 
tenant of a farm be able to dispose of 
his tenancy? It seemed to him most 
extraordinary that, if he wanted to go to 
some other part of the country, that was 
the only thing he could not dispose of. It 
seemed to him if that could be done it 
would encourage farmers to expend 
capital and improve their farms. The 
question of allotments was one of very 
great importance, and he thought the 
Conservative Party had come to the con- 
clusion that it was one of their cardinal 
principles. The principle of the com- 
pulsory purchase of allotments was ad- 
mitted by the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) in the now famous Dartford 
speech ; and sinee then they had also 
understood that the “three acres and a 
cow” policy was accepted by the Con- 
servative Party. Therefore he was as- 
tonished at the remarks of the hon. 
Member opposite. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, that he 
had not spoken against the principle of 
allotments, but against the manner in 
which it was given effect to in this Bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he failed to 
see the distinction. He had never heard 
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of any other principle of allotments 
than that which was embodied in their 
Bill—namely, that of giving Local Au- 
thorities power of compulsory purchase. 
It was of the highest importance 
that this House should encourage the 
agricultural labourers of the country to 
look to the time when they could get 
land for themselves. At the present 
moment it was absolutely impossible in 
ee § parts of Scotland for an agricul- 
tural labourer to get land. This was 
only a fair concession to make to the 
agricultural labourers of Scotland. He 
appealed to hon. Members not to vote 
against a Bill of this kind. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite seemed to think that no 
reforms were to be carried out in 
reference to the land, until they had a 
rebellion in the country. Although there 
was no open agitation in Scotland, there 
was a very deep feeling among the tenant 
farmers on this subject. And if the 
opinion of the Scottish tenant farmers 
were taken, he believed they would be 
unanimous in their support of this Bill. 
[**No, no!”] He knew the lairds 
would not be unanimous. He was 
speaking of the tenant farmers. If the 
lairds persisted in saying ‘‘ No,” they 
would bring about an agitation such as 
they had had in Ireland. Feeling that 
many of the proposals of this Bill were 
most essential, and were desired by the 
tenant farmers of Scotland, he hoped 
the second reading would be agreed to. 

Mr. BAIRD (Glasgow, Central) said, 
that, probably, the hon. Member for St. 
Pancras (Mr. R. G. Webster) had had as 
much experience on this subject as the 
hon. Member for Elgin and Nairn (Mr. 
Anderson), whose experience in Scot- 
land, so far as he knew,“had been con- 
fined to the two brief canvassing expe- 
ditions in which he had contested his 
seat. Before reading the Bill he looked 
to see who were the hon. Members whose 
names were upon the back, and he be- 
lieved that everyone of these Gentlemen 
sat for constituencies in the North of 
Scotland. They in Scotland had always 
thought that the people of Aberdeen- 
shire were those best able to take care 
of themselves; but now they found that 
the Aberdonians were the very people 
who were coming and asking Parliament 
to interfere with their contracts. He did 
not know what warrant the hon. Mem- 
ber for Elgin and Nairn had for saying 
that rents in Scotland were far too high, 
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unless it was that in the course of his 
canvass he had met with farmers who 
were of that opinion. But the hon. 
Member took it upon himself to speak 
for the whole of Scotland. With regard 
to the Dartford speech, although they, 
on that side, agreed with the main part 
of the programme there laid down, they 
had not committed themselves to the 
whole of it, and certainly not to the 
compulsory purchase of allotments. In 
fact, he was not sure that the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) had proposed 
it. He did not agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber that the tenant farmers of Scotland 
would vote for the Bill. At all events, 
if the hon. Member came to the county 
which he (Mr. Baird) knew best, he was 
perfectly sure he would not gain the 
seat. An hon. Member in supporting 
the Bill spoke of the advantages to the 
tenant farmers and others of having per- 
fect freedom of cultivation. He (Mr. 
Baird) considered that the tenant farmers 
had already freedom of cultivation. 
There were very few landlords in Scot- 
land who would interfere with a good 
tenant in regard to his methods of culti- 
vation. Reductions of rent had been 
given in many instances to a much 
greater extent than 10 per cent. In 
some cases 30 per cent had been con- 
ceded. With regard to the disad- 
vantages arising from the fall of 
prices, he might point out that, on 
the other hand, there had also been 
an enormous decrease during the last 
two years in the price of artificial 
manures. If this Bill passed, the inte- 
rest of the landlord in his own estate 
would disappear altogether. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: The rent- 
charge will remain. 

Mr. BAIRD: The hon. Member for 
West Aberdeenshire (Dr. Farquharson) 
pointed out the advantages to the land- 
lords of getting rid of the expense of 
improvements. All he (Mr. Baird) 
could say was that it had been a great 
pleasure to him as a landlord to make 
those improvements for a good many 
years; butif this Bill passed, he should 
leave them to his tenants, and whether 
they would be as efficiently carried out 
by the tenants as they had been by the 
landlords remained to be seen. Then it 


was said that the expenses of manage- 
ment would be abolished. To a certain 
extent, no doubt, the expenses of man- 
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agement would be abolished by the pro- 
visions of the measure ; but against that 
they must put the expense of the liti- 
gation that would take place between 
landlord and tenant. Great improve- 
ments had been carried out under the 
old system; and he appealed to the 
hon. Member for East Lothian (Mr. 
Haldane) whether he had ever seen a 
county in England or Scotland brought 
into such a magnificent state of culti- 
vation as the county of which he was 
the Representative? He objected to 
the discussion of the whole system of 
land tenure in Scotland on a Wed- 
nesday afternoon in a thin House, 
and, in his opinion, a Bill of this nature 
—which revolutionized the whole land 
tenure of Scotland—should be brought 
in by a responsible Government, not by 
a private Member. The Bill was most 
drastic, and not only did it alter the 
whole system of land tenure in Scotland, 
but it introduced the Irish system of 
legislation, introducing the three F’s— 
fair rent, fixity of tenure, and free sale. 
Fixity of tenure and free sale he ob- 
jected to altogether. He could not ob- 
ject to fair rent; but he objected to the 
system by which fair rent was to be 
established, and he wished that it 
should remain as it always had been, 
a matter of arrangement between the 
man who wished to hire the land and 
the landlord. He denied that the old 
land system of Scotland had broken 
down. What was wanted was nota 
new system, but fair vents under the 
old system. He believed that if the 
farmers of Scotland received a reduction 
of rent they would not desire any of the 
other provisions. One provision, he 
must say, he agreed with—and if the 
hon. Member would bring in a separate 
Bill dealing with that he would support 
him—namely, a Bill to provide for 
money being advanced to landlords, for 
the purpose of breaking up large hold- 
ings and erecting the necessary build- 
ings. The tenants, no doubt, used to 
have a great grievance in respect of 
unexhausted improvements; but that 
grievance had been met to a consider- 
able extent by the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act of Scotland. This Bill pro- 
posed to do in Scotland what had al- 
ready been done in Ireland, and he did 
not think the results of the land agita- 
tion in Ireland were such as to induce 
hon. Members to apply them to Scot 
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land. The Bill provided also for dual 
ownership; and he had always con- 
sidered that the most objectionable 
feature of the result of the Irish Land 
Act, and, for his part, he would much 
sooner be purchased out altogether. If 
the House was to interfere with the re- 
lations between landlord and tenant in 
Scotland it would be much better to buy 
out the landlords at once. In the part 
of Scotland with which he was ac- 
quainted, the South and South-West, 
there was no feeling in favour of this 
Bill. The tenant farmers had been 
getting substantial reductions of rent, 
and they did not wish to be interfered 
with in regard to making their con- 
tracts, and he hoped the House would 
not consent to read the Bill a second 


time. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeenshire, E.) 
said, he could well understand that 
there was no special call from the Cen- 
tral Division of Glasgow, which the 
hon. Member (Mr. Baird) represented, 
for that Bill, nor did he expect that 
there would be; but, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke for the West of Scotland, 
he could only say that since he (Mr. 
Esslemont) moved an Amendment on 
the Address in regard to Scotch leases, 
he had heen inundated with letters from 
tenantry in the West of Scotland, saying 
that they did indeed feel extremely the 
present depression of agriculture, and 
pleading with and praying him not 
to relax his efforts. The writers said 
that the dread of landlords and factors 
was continually upon them, because the 
factors and the landlords had been 
coming down upon those who were 
known to be agitators for the reform 
of the Land Laws of Scotland, and men 
had been sequestrated for no other 
reason than that. In fairness to the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, 
he must say that he knew a good deal 
about the family of the hon. Member, 
and that they, as well as the hon. Mem- 
ber himself, had been among the most 
improving proprietors in Scotland, and 
had done a great deal for the improve- 
ment of agriculture, and for the advan- 
tage of tenants. He (Mr. Esslemont) did 
not hold exactly the same views as his 
hon. Friend the Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. Barclay) on the question of dual 
ownership; and he rather agreed with 
the hon. Member for the Central Divi- 
sion of Glasgow that it would be, per- 
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haps, better to put an end to that system, 
and that some means should be adopted 
by which the cultivator of the soil should, 
in point of fact, become proprietor. 
But, at the same time, he must say he 
was rather surprised at some of the 
doctrines enunciated by hon. Members 
on the other side of the House. With 
respect to the Dartford speech, it had 
disappeared from view, and its author, 
the distinguished Member of the Go- 
vernment who was responsible for it 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), had dis- 
appeared too. [‘‘No, no!”] Why, 
nothing else but closure and coercion, 
which had replaced it, had been before 
the House ever since the Session began; 
and the programme of the Dartford 
speech had been relegated to the dim 
and distant future. So far as hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were concerned, 
he should be glad to hear a respon- 
sible enunciation of policy on behalf 
of the Government on this question. 
The right hon. Member for the Slea- 
ford Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. Chap- 
lin) had introduced several Bills for the 
compulsory purchase of land for allot- 
ments ; but, now, hon. Members oppo- 
site seemed to go against that policy ; 
but he supposed that they were prepared 
to vote against the right hon. Gentleman 
on the question. The principle of com- 
pulsory purchase was admitted, and the 
only question to be settled was that 
of compensation. Compulsory purchase 
was no new principle. It was only 
looked upon as a monstrous thing when 
it was applied to tenants getting land 
from the proprietors. He would be 
astonished if any hon. Member would 
stand up and say that a proprietor had 
the right to resist the purchase of land 
for any public purpose, provided he was 
fairly compensated. The hon. Member 
for the Central Division of Glasgow said 
that tenants who went in for good 
husbandry were always allowed freedom 
of cultivation ; but, if that was so, why 
did proprietors insert in their leases, 
that a tenant who deviated from a cer- 
tain course would be liable to pay a 
heavy fine? Then they were told that 
reductions of 10 or 15 per cent on 
the rents were being made. He (Mr. 
Esslemont) had seen many receipts for 
those reductions, and, as a general rule, 
they embodied a clause whereby, if any 
improvement belonged to the tenant at 
the end of the lease, the 10 or 15 per 
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cent was to be deducted. It was in the 
power ofthe landlord, in the same way, 
to say that, if he allowed a change of 
cropping, the sum due to him for that 
change would be a deduction at the end 
of the lease. Then, the hon. Member 
opposite said there was a thin attend- 
ance; but that was usually the case 
when questions appertaining to Scot- 
land were being discussed. Would the 
hon. Member deny that, if there was 
any hope of practical legislation, there 
would be a large attendance? The 
hon. Member, however, had paid a com- 
pliment to Aberdeenshire, and far be it 
from him (Mr. Esslemont) to reject it. 
The hon. Gentleman said he understood 
that the people of Aberdeenshire were 
as well able to look after their own in- 
terests as the people of any other 
county of Scotland. He (Mr. Esslemont) 
quite agreed with the hon. Member in 
that statement. It was on account of 
their intelligence, ability, and discern- 
ment of their interests, that they had 
sent two Members from the city, and 
two Members from the county, who 
were entirely in favour of the principle 
of the Bill; and he did not think it 
would be denied that these hon. Mem- 
bers to a large extent represented the 
most intelligent opinion of Scotland 
upon the principles of the Bill, and it 
was also a strong reason why the mea- 
sure should pass. The hon. Member 
for East St. Pancras (Mr. Webster) was 
entirely at sea on the clauses of the Bill. 
It was true that leases had been held 
by the same family from one generation 
to another. He knew well about that 
succession ; and he knew how effectively 
at the end of each lease, the capital that 
had been created by the tenant was 
appropriated by the landlord. It was 
because the tenant had not the accumu- 
lations of past generations to stand by, 
that now he had to look only to bank- 
ruptey for relief. It had been said by 
hon. Members opposite that there was 
no agitation in Scotland upon this ques- 
tion. As to that it had been his duty, 
as well as his endeavour, to put down 
any agitation which he conceived to be 
an objectionable or un-Constitutional 
kind; but he warned the Government 
and the other Representatives from 
Scotland that were then present in the 
House, from information he had from 
all parts of Scotland, that it would not 
be possible to resist a very strong agita- 
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tion in favour of the relief of the tenants 
of Scotland, and in favour of a large 
measure of reform of land tenure in 
years to come. There would be no 
want of agitation even among the law- 
abiding people of Scotland. It should 
be remembered that in consequence of 
an agitation in the Highlands, the Go- 
vernment had to pass the Crofters Act. 
He would, however, acknowledge that 
many of the landlords in Scotland had 
met their tenants in this crisis in a most 
generous and ready manner. For in- 
stance, one of the largest proprietors in 
the connty he represented had met the 
present emergency by offering his tenants 
either the relief due to outgoing tenants, 
or a re-valuation of their farms. But, 
generally, he knew that many more inthe 
south of Scotland had met their tenants 
more fairly than in the north. In Aber- 
deenshire there was practically no fall 
in the rent roll whatever, and they had 
positive proof that the landlords in that 
county had not readily met the claims 
of the tenants. Legislation, however, 
was sought not on account of the benevo- 
lent and generous landlords, but for 
those who had not done their duty; and 
those who had met their tenants would 
not be touched by any Bill like this. 
Without committing himself to every 
detail of the Bill, he gave it his cordial 
support. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) said, the hon. Member for For- 
farshire (Mr. Barclay) had depicted the 
state of Scotland with great fairness and 
impartiality. But he (Mr. Stewart) 
could not say the same of some of his 
supporters, and he could not congratu- 
late the hon. Member who had just sat 
down (Mr. Esslemont) upon the speech 
he had delivered. All the landlords 
the hon. Member seemed to know were 
landlords of the most tyrannical and 
cruel character—— 

Mr. ESSLEMONT: I did not say 
anything of the kind. What I said was, 
that a large proportion of the landlords 
had met their tenants in the most gene- 
rous way, and I wanted this measure 
for the minority. 

Mr. MARK STEWART said, the 
greater part of the hon. Member’s speech 
appeared to be taken up, not with a 
criticism of the Bill, but with inveigh- 
ing against a class of men who were 
in very depressed circumstances, and had 
great difficulties to contend with. The 
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hon. Member had stated that when the 
landlord did give a reduction of rent, it 
necessarily came off the compensation 
which was due to the tenant at the end 
of the lease. That might occur in Aber- 
deenshire ; he did not know whether it 
did or not; but he had never heard of a 
case of the kind in the South of Scot- 
land. Many of his friends had given 
abatements to a very large extent. His 
Party had been taunted with not giving 
allotments to labourers ; but that was a 
mistake. With regard to the allotment 
system, he thought the more occupiers of 
the land they had in this country the 
better it would be for the country. They 
did not wish to tie up enormous tracts 
of land in the hands of a few men ; on 
the contrary, they were anxious that the 
land should be better distributed ; but 
no one would buy land in Scotland. In 
the South of Scotland there were large 
tracts of suitable land allotments; but 
no one could be found to buy it, and the 
consequence was that the land re- 
mained in the hands of a few pro- 
prietors. What they did object to 
was, that the Local Authority should 
come down and seize any choice portion 
of land on an estate, or a policy, or 
garden, they pleased. There was no- 
thing to prevent them doing that in this 
Bill, and the practice would give rise fo 
serious abuses. A Local Authority might 
seize some choice piece of land close to 
a mansion house, and convert it into 
allotments. They might even go outside 
the precincts of a locality where they 
had influence, and might claim, in 
another district, the jurisdiction which 
they exercised in their own locality. 
That, he considered, would be most un- 
fair, and it would give rise to all sorts 
of complaints. He agreed with the hon. 
Member in the principle of giving allot- 
ments. He thought the Local Autho- 
rity might have power to point out that 
such and such land was suitable for 
allotments, and ought to be laid out in 
allotments; but when it came to com- 
pulsory purchase he thought the land- 
lord was justified in having an appeal 
to a higher tribunal, which would be 
perfectly fair and unprejudiced — in 
England, say, to the Local Govern- 
ment Board; in Scotland to some 
Board that might be constituted. The 
hon: Member said that the Dartford 
speech was now quite ignored; but it 
had been stated to him (Mr. Stewart), 
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on the highest authority, that tho prin- 
ciple of the Dartford speech was still 
adopted, and that measures on its lines 
would be laid on the Table of the House. 
He was aware of the great difficulties 
which the tenants had to endure at the 
present time; and he thought the land- 
lords, in many cases, did not thoroughly 
realize the great gravity of the situation. 
If they had technical education in agri- 
cultural matters, such as he proposed, he 
believed that many of the present diffi- 
culties would disappear, and there would 
be no necessity for such radical measures 
as that now under consideration. The 
hon. Member for Forfarshire had stated 
that the main principle of this inroad 
upon old legislation consisted in this— 
that if they adopted his Bill they would 
get as much as they possibly could out 
of the land, and that the tenants would 
have every inducement, not only to work 
harder, but to make money and acquire 
a better livelihood and better means of 
paying their rents: He doubted that 
very much. He knew this—that there 
were thousands and tens of thousands of 
acres of land of a second quality in Scot- 
land. That land had once been brought 
up toa very high standard of production 
by the use of artificial manures, but it 
was now suffering from that cause. It 
had been thoroughly exhausted, and 
what that land required was rest. It 
either must be laid down in grass, or 
some system of husbandry must be de- 
vised by which they might bring it up 
to its old standard. The Bill before the 
House would be a very great invasion 
of contract. It would introduce into 
the Scottish system fixity of tenure, free 
rule of culture, free sale, and fair rent. 
They had succeeded in agriculture better 
than any other country in Europe. They 
had reclaimed waste lands, perhaps, on 
too large a scale; and they had shown 
that the system hitherto pursued in 
Scotland was one that had worked well. 
Up to a few years ago there was no 
system like the 19 years’ lease system, 
and the tenantry throve under it. He 
maintained that the proper thing for 
the landlord to do was to have a re- 
valuation of property, if he could not 
come to fair terms with his tenants. 
But that re-valuation must not be made 
by one valuator, but by two valuators, 
so that they might have equal justice 
distributed between landlord and tenant. 
Hon. Members opposite invited them, 
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on a Wednesday afternoon, in a small 
and listless House, to overturn the exist- 
ing system of land tenure in Scotland, 
in order to satisfy what he hoped was a 
passing through a rent crisis. They 
had the bitterest experience of similar 
or analogous legislation since 18.0 in 
Ireland; and if that did not stand as 
a warning beacon, he did not know what 
that legislation had taken place for. It 
had not done much good to Ireland. If 
they applied this drastic legislation to 
Scotland, they would find that, instead 
of a good feeling between landlord and 
tenant, and that ‘‘ gif-gaf” which made 
good friends, they would have very sad 
results. In the place of that being as it 
was at present, the unwritten law of the 
land, a very different state of things 
would come rapidly about. As to the 
proposal for produce rents on the basis 
of the fiars’ prices, his experience was 
this. Eight or 10 years ago, in one of 
the Southern Counties of Scotland, a 
great many tenants had rents based on 
the price of wheat; but the consequence 
was that the tenants preferred a money 
rent. He did not think the tenants of 
Scotland would be satisfied with the 
revision of rents every three years, 
as suggested by the hon. Member; 
nor did he believe that a multiplica- 
tion of small farms would tend to 
increase production. Such a statement 
was contrary to experience. How was it 
possible for a small tenant to have the 
buildings necessary for the health of his 
cattle ? They could not expect the small 
tenant to have the necessary capital for 
carrying on agriculture. He did not be- 
lieve they would ever get any Government 
to advance the £2,000,000 proposed by 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire to en- 
able the landlords to break uplarge farms 
and erect buildings for small ones ; nor 
did he believe the investment, if made, 
would be a good one. As it was rents 
had been reduced in Scotland, not only 
by 10 per cent, but by as much as 20, 
30, and even 50 percent. While he was 
convinced that the hon. Gentleman who 
proposed the Bill was actuated by the 
best motives, he did not think the pro- 
posed legislation of the hon. Member, 
drastic though it was, if it passed, would 
effect what he intended, nor would it 
ameliorate the condition of the tenantry 
of Scotland. He was entirely opposed 
to the principles of free sale. Its only 
effect would be to make the landlords 
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take less interest in the land, and would 
drive them away out of the country. 
Old people, also, whom the landlord now 
employed, would have to go to the work- 
house or drop into the large towns. If 
they injured one class they might be 
sure they would injure all classes 
of society, and if they injured the 
tenant they would injure the landlord 
and the shopkeeper also. He did not 
think the Bill was wanted. As regarded 
fixity of tenure, the hon. Member, he 
was sure, would receive the support of 
neither the House nor the country; 
while, as regards free sale, the country 
would be dead against him. But with 
regard to fair rent, he would be very 
glad if the hon. Member could bring 
that about in the speediest way. 

Mr. H. F. H. ELLIOT (Ayrshire, N.) 
said, he thought they ought to be grate- 
ful to the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay) for bring- 
ing forward the Bill and letting the 
House know the opinions of the tenant 
farmers of Scotland, as the honest and 
industrious farmers were entitled to have 
their claims fairly considered by the 
House. But, in his opinion, if this Bill 
were passed, it would be injurious to 
the tenants, as well as to the landlords 
and the country generally. The Bill 
which was brought in, from the tenant’s 
point of view, was a Bill that would 
really bind his hands; while the land- 
lords would have no inducement to 
advance money to be spent on improve- 
ments, and but for which large tracts of 
land would at the present day have been 
lying waste. There were some good 
points in the Bill, but there were others 
which he did not like. The Land 
Question would have to be faced sooner 
or later; but he believed it could be 
pomeene for a long time if the land- 
ords tried to live more on their estates, 
sent away their factors and agents, and 
went into the question for themselves, 
and when there was any doubt as to the 
rent give the tenant the benefit of it. 

Sm ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
(Renfrew, W.) said, he felt thankful to 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
Barclay) for giving the House an oppor- 
tunity of discussing a most important 
subject. He objected most strongly to 
the proposal to make in future ten- 
ancies in perpetuity. That would not 
be of very great value to the tenant, and 
it would be a very great damage to the 
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welfare of agriculture generally. What | i 


they ought to do was to enlist the sym- 
pathies of landlords and tenants in the 
same way as manufacturers and their 
workmen. If the Bill were passed, the 
landlord would be a simple rent-charger, 
and he would have no interest in seeing 
that the buildings were kept up, and in 
advancing money for improvements. 
Although agriculture was suffering from 
great depression at the present time, he 
hoped that by co-operation and by the 
improvement of implements they might 
be able to compete successfully with the 
immense amount of foreign produce 
brought into the country. If they took 
away the incentive to the landlord to 
advance money, they might be certain 
they would not have that improvement 
which was necessary to place the pros- 
perity of the agriculture of the country 
on a satisfactory footing. He had no 
objection to the proposal to institute a 
Land Court. He had always himself 
endeavoured to meet his tenants in a 
fair spirit, and he had been in the habit 
of taking the fiars’ prices as a basis upon 
which to calculate his rents, and in that 
way he and his tenants had got on un- 
commonly well. But if that were not 
sufficient, where landlords and tenants 
could not agree, he thought it would be 
an advantage to have a tribunal—such 
as a Land Court or Commission—which 
could fix authoritatively what was a fair 
rent, because landlords were sometimes 
debarred from making the reductions 
they might otherwise do owing to the 
awkward position in which it might place 
other landlords who were not so able to 
make similar reductions. The question 
of allotments should not be dealt with 
in a Bill dealing with rent and agri- 
cultural arrangements, but should be 
brought in by a Bill dealing with the 
subject of local government—such a Bill 
as was promised b:, the Government, or 
something likeit. With regard to fixity 
of tenure, if there was a tenant right 
which was to be purchased by another 
tenant coming in, and if that man had a 
large capital, they would really be de- 
frauding the poor man from being able 
to start in life as an agricultural tenant. 
In that way they would shut out the 
class of ploughmen who had really 
formed the backbone of the farming 
class of thiscountry. That was an inter- 
ference with the whole system in Scot- 
land, and in the circumstances it was 
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impossible that anyone who desired the 
welfare of agriculture could be able to 
vote for a Bill in which they had fixity 
of tenure. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) : e have an 
indication of the nature and character 
of this discussion in the fact that of the 
four authors of the Bill only one remains 
in the House at the present moment; 
two have never appeared at all; two 
have spoken, but one of the number 
only spoke, and then disappeared. At 
the same time, I thoroughly agree with 
what has been said on this side of the 
House quite as much as on the other 
side—namely, that the hon. Gentleman 
who introduced this Bill—the Member 
for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay )—deserves 
the thanks of the House for the inte- 
resting speech he has made in doing so. 
His contributions on the subject of agri- 
culture are always extremely useful to 
the House; but I say that there is a 
pretty plain indication that he and his 
Friends look upon this as a purely aca- 
demical discussion, not likely—now or 
in the near future—to lead to practical 
results. The hon. Member for East 
Aberdeenshire (Mr. Esslemont) is a very 
sanguine man, and when he speaks of 
the unanimity of feeling in Aberdeen- 
shire upon this question, it is only an 
indication of the extreme power which 
possesses the inhabitants of that region 
of looking after themselves. The most 
astonishing feature about the whole 
measure is a proposal to carry out what 
is practically an agrarian revolution for 
the purpose of getting greater produce 
out of the land of Scotland; when the 
fact is that Scotland, of all countries in 
the world, has, under the existing system, 
done the most extraordinary and incre- 
dible things in the way of obtaining pro- 
duction out of the soil. It is under the 
system that now exists between landlord 
and tenant that the farmers of Scotland 
reclaimed vast tracts of country in Scot- 
land—that in the time of our forefathers 
were thought utterly unfit for agricultural 
purposes at all—these have turned it into 
gardens, and have been able to produce 
more to the acre than has been raised 
in any other country in Europe. I want 
to know whether it is supposed that if 
the hon. Member’s Bill had been brought 
in in 1820, and had been carried, it is 
possible for any sane man to conceive 
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that the state of agriculture in Scotland 
would have been higher than it is at the 
present moment. [An hon. MEMBER: 
Yes.} I venture to say that it would 
have been nothing of the kind. The 
sums of money which have been laid 
out by landlords—and I suppose the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire will admit 
that the landlords have laid out large 
sums of capital as well as the tenants— 
would never—as experience proved— 
have been laid out if the country had 
been broken up into small holdings, 
where the tenant, having no claim upon 
the landlord at all, because the landlord 
would have been a mere rent-charger, 
would have had to expend the money 
and make the improvement himself. 
Wherever we found, throughout the 
world, a person who had to do the work 
of the soil himself, and to find the capi- 
tal necessary forimprovements, we never 
did find that the land is properly culti- 
vated—[ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” }]—I mean 
in countries similar to our own—I am 
not speaking of countries where the 
farm buildings may consist of a log- 
hut—in such cases we never find im- 
provements carried out. But, further 
than that, we are now asked by the 
hon. Member what difference there is 
between tenants in Ireland and tenants 
in Scotland. I think the hon. Member 
will agree that that is not for those 
on this—the Ministerial—side of the 
House to answer, because the distinct 
ground stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) and his friends for 
their agrarian legislation for Ireland 
was that the case of Irish tenants is 
different from the case of tenants 
on this side of the Channel; and 
when the Liberal Government dealt 
with the case of the crofters, the 
House was told that theirs was also 
an exceptional case, quite different from 
the ordinary case of landlord and tenant. 
Time will not permit me to go at length 
into the arguments on this matter, and a 
good deal of what [ had intended to say 
has been said by my hon. Friends on 
both sides of the House. I would call 
attention once more to the extraordinary 
fact that what is now proposed to be in- 
troduced by this Bill is the very thing 
which tenants at their request had ex- 
cluded from leases a good many years 
ago. In the year 1850 almost all the 
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agricultural rents in Scotland were 
wholly or in part calculated according 
to the price of grain, and not wholly 
according to money. It was at the in- 
stance of the tenants themselves that 
that was altered, and it was because al- 
though at that time it was thought that 
prices would never go up again after the 
Corn Law had been repealed, in 1853, 
1854, and 1855 large fortunes were 
made by the tenants of Scotland in 
consequence of the extraordinary prices 
to which grain rose in those years. 
As to what is proposed in the Bill in 
regard to allotments, there seems to be 
some confusion in the minds of hon. 
Members between the question of allot- 
ments and that well-known question 
now described by an expression which 
has become classic—‘‘ Three acres and a 
cow.” Thetwo things aretotally different. 
The object of allotments is to give the 
agricultural labourer in his leisure time 
the means of cultivating some small 
piece of ground by hand, with the view 
of employing that time to advantage, 
and to procure for his own use neces- 
saries which he might have to get from 
a distance. This Bill provides for giv- 
ing allotments anywhere that the Local 
Authority may fix. I think the House 
will agree with me that, until you have 
a Local Authority of a different kind 
from what you now have, you will not 
have a wise or prudent Board for carry- 
ing out any system of allotments—cer- 
tainly not of the broad and comprehen- 
sive character contemplated by the Bill 
of the hon. Member. When you have a 
system of local government and of Local 
Boards, then you may without difficulty 
go into the question of allotments. By 
the interpretation clause of this Bill, 
power is taken to take allotments, and 
the authority may go out of its own 
jurisdiction to the distance of a mile, to 
take allotments from anybody who has 
land. Now, the “authority ” is to be a 
Local Authority, appointed under the 
Public Health Act. What is the 
authority in Scotland at present? It is 
the Parochial Boards in Scotland who 
were originally constituted solely to 
look after the paupers in their particular 
district. [An hon. Member: The Town 
Councils.] We are speaking of agri- 
cultural districts. It is for agricultural 
neighbourhoods that the allotments re- 
ferred to in this Bill are primarily to be 
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provided. I am not certain, even if we 
came to the large burghs, that I should 
care to have the Town Council going, 
say, a mile out of the boundaries of the 
City of Edinburgh to provide allotments 
to all and sundry. But it is agricultural 
labourers that are being attended to 
by thie Bill, and you propose to give 
these extraordinary powers to grant such 
allotments to Parochial Boards. This, 
in itself, is sufficient to show how crude 
and unsatisfactory the proposals of this 
Bill are. We thank the hon. Member 
for Forfarshire for carefully studied in- 
formation—which he always gives us— 
but I think he will see that it is quite 
impossible that this Bill can be passed 
in its present shape—and I do not think 
the hon. Member could have hoped it 
would do so. It is certainly quite im- 
possible that the Government can agree 
to it. 

Mr. COCHRANE-BAILLIE rose to 
continue the debate, when—— 
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It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—o— 


DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT REGISTRATION 
BILL. 

‘On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill to pro- 
vide for the Registration of Deeds of Arrange- 
ment, Assignment, and Composition, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Bernhard Samuelson, 
Mr. Howard Vincent, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Coddington, Mr. Lawson, and Sir Albert 
Rollit. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 231.] 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT (BUILD. 
ING IN STREETS) BILL. 

On Motion of Captain Cotton, Bill to amend 
the Public Health Acts in relation to Buildings 
in Streets, ordered to be brought in by Captain 
Cotton, Mr. Seton-Karr, and Mr. Curzon. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 232.] 


PRISON (OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION) 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill to 
amend ‘‘ The Prison (Officers’ Superannuation) 
Act, 1878,’ as to Scotland, ordered to be brought 
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in by The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Scotland. and Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 233.] 


House adjourned at one minute 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 21st April, 1887. 





MINUTES.]—Sar First 1n Partiament—The 
Lord Churchill, after the death of his father. 

Pustic Bitts—Second Reading—Irish Land Law 
(58), debate adjourned. 

Third Reading—County Courts (Expenses) * 
(48); Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) 
Acts Amendment * (51); Isle of Man (Cus- 
toms) * (56), and passed. 

ProvisionaAL ORDER Bitt—Committee—Report 
—Local Government (Ireland) (Limerick 
Water) * (42). 


IRISH LAND LAW BILL.—(No. 68.) 
(The Lord Privy Seal, Eari Cadogan.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2".”’ 
—(The Lord Privy Seal.) 

Lorp DENMAN, in moving the re- 
jection of the Bill, said, he opposed it, 
as he had opposed the Act of 1870, when 
he was told, at a private meeting of Con- 
servative Peers, that he must not speak 
against the second reading, on which he 
ceased speaking and left the room. He 
opposed the second reading now, on 
the ground that it tended to make the 
State the proprietor of the whole of the 
land in Ireland, with a first claim upon 
all land that was forfeited. So far from 
being a message of peace to the Irish 
tenants, the Bill would constantly lead 
to all sorts of differences between them 
and their landlords, by costly, vexatious, 
and tedious litigation. He was reminded 
of Tennyson’s words— 


‘Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
hen single thought is civil crime, 
And individual freedom mute.”’ 


Yet the poet wished to leave the region. 
He did not even now despair; and, 
when dividing the House in 1856, only 
three Irish Peers voted with him—Lords 
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Clanricarde, Clancarty, and another 
Peer. In “another place” the Bill 
was thrown out. He was asked by the 
Leaders on both sides not to divide thé 
House; and there was a party at the 
Duchess of Gloucester’s, which many of 
their Lordships were anxious to attend. 
On the Wine Licences Bill for Ireland 
he divided the House, contrary to the 
earnest request of the late Earl of 
Derby ; but the whole country had come 
round to the opinion that magistrates, 
and not the Excise, ought to control the 
licensing of all houses for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. He might not be 
able to find a Teller, but could never 
agree to the Bill, however altered in 
Committee. He, therefore, moved that 
it be read a second time that day six 
months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘this day six months.”)—( The 
Lord Denman.) 


Eart SPENCER: [sincerely trust the 
noble Lord who has just sat down will 
not carry his Amendment to a Division. 
I shall certainly do all I can to forward 
the second reading, and I trust the noble 
Lord will, with his usual regard to the 
opinion of the House, not divide on this 
occasion. I do not think I owe any 
apology to the House for coming forward 
at this early moment to discuss this im- 
portant Bill. I have, both in this House 
and outside this House, frequently dis- 
eussed this subject. I have always con- 
sidered that the settlement of the Land 
Question in Ireland was of the utmost 
importance, and that, without a final 
settlement of this question, we cannot 
expect to have peace and order in that 
country. Now, my Lords, I regret that 
the Government have not been able to 
offer their whole plan on the subject of 
Irish land. It would have been very 
convenient and instructive to your Lord- 
ships for the purpose of considering the 
present Bill and estimating its worth if 
youhad known the whole policy of theGo- 
vernment with regard to this important 
matter. But, while I say this, I am also 
bound to admit that there must be a 
long interval after the passing of a large 
measure for the settlement of the Irish 
Land Question before all the provisions 
of that measure can be carried out. I am, 
therefore, not altogether surprised that 
the Government propose to deal with 
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this question in two Bills. I shall think 
it my duty to refer to some of the Acts 
which have already been passed on this 
subject. I shall not criticize the re- 
marks of the Lord Privy Seal on pre- 
vious Irish land legislation in his open- 
ing speech, or touch upon the many 
thorny points which are now before the 
country with regard to Ireland. But I 
wish to refer to one particular point in 
the land legislation of 1881—I mean 
that part of the Act which referred to 
the reductions of rent. I can freely and 
at once admit that, in theory, I agree 
very much with what has been said by 
the noble Duke behind me (the Duke 
of Argyll) against the principle of the 
State interfering between landlord and 
tenant with respect to rents. There are 
manifest objections to such a course, and 
we see some of these objections coming 
up now when we find these difficulties 
arising with regard to judicial rents. 
They involve fresh interference by legis- 
lation. I fear that is absolutely essential. 
But, though I say that, I cannot admit 
that we could have avoided, in dealing 
with the Irish Land Question, interfering 
with this question of rent. It was in- 
dispensable that some means should be 
arrived at for solving this question. My 
Lords, I base my justification on the 
Report of the Royal Commission presided 
over by my noble Friend behind me 
(Earl Cowper). I find in this Report 
the following statement :— 

‘*TInall, by the operation of the Act, including 
arbitrations, a rental of £3,227,021 has been 
reduced to £2,638,549, a percentage reduction of 
i Se The number of tenants who have 
had judicial rents fixed up to last August were 
176,800 on a rental of £3,227,021, and they 
held consequently at an average rent of about 
£18 each.” 

That is the answer to those who say we 
ought not to interfere with rents. I 
believe it can be conclusively proved 
that it was necessary to interfere with 
these rents. It was the only means of 
obtaining justice for those tenants who 
objected to their unreasonable rents. I 
need not go further into the evidence 
before that Commission, though I could 
quote many specific cases of injustice. 
I now come to the occurrences of the 
last few years which have so much 
affected the question. I allude to the 
great fall in prices of agricultural 
produce. I remember, when I was still 
in Ireland in 1884, that distinguished 
man (Sir Robert Hamilton) now Governor 
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of Tasmania, whose services, I regret, are 
now lost to Ireland, discussing with me 
some of the questions regarding land 
legislation. He pointed out that very 
shortly this question of judicial rents 
would come before us. He said we 
could not avoid it, because with the fall 
of prices it would be impossible to 
maintain these rents. My Lords, the 
contention of my friend Sir Robert 
Hamilton was only too soon justified. 
The crisis occurred last year, and your 
Lordships will recollect that after the 
Government of the noble Marquess 
opposite came into Office Mr. Parnell 
introduced a measure to deal, at all 
events temporarily, with the difficulties 
which had arisen on account of this fall 
in prices. I, for one, could not have 
supported all the provisions of that 
Bill; but, in my opinion, the general 
principle of it was absolutely right. The 
Government, however, took a different 
view, and appointed a Royal Commission 
to look into the whole matter. The 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) made an important speech on the 
supposed fall in prices from which I will 
give one or two short extracts— 

‘* But though that is the case, I am not at all 

sure that the judicial rents were not fixed with 
a perfect consciousness on the part of the Judges 
that a fall in the price was going on. That 
fall has been going on now for several years, 
and it is highly improbable that the Courts, in 
assigning judicial rents, have not taken that into 
consideration. ..... But if it should turn 
out that the Courts have made blunders, and 
that there is that impossibility in any case of 
paying rent, I think it is not the landlords who 
should bear the loss. I think this would be one 
of the cases for the application of the principle 
of purchase by the State, and that the State, and 
rot the landlords, must suffer for the errors that 
have been made.’’—(3 Hansard, [308] 65-9.) 
I cannot go into the Purchase Question 
now; but I hardly think that the noble 
Marquess will be able to carry that part 
of his plan into effect. But he does 
admit that, in certain contingencies, it 
would be necessary in some way to deal 
with these judicial rents. What was the 
Report of my noble Friend’s Commis- 
sion as regards this fall in prices ?— 

‘* The fall in the price of produce of all kinds 
and in all parts of the country has much im- 
paired the ability of the farmers to pay the full 
rent. And this, following ona previous general 
restriction of credit by the banks and other 
lenders of money, as well as by the shopkeepers, 
has very greatly increased their financial diffi- 
culties. Much evidence in proof of this has been 
laid before the Commission. . . . . Although 
it is most undesirable to disturb an arrangement 
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which was understood to be a permanent rettle- 
ment, we cannot put aside the pressing neces- 
sities of the Irish tillage farmers, many of 
whom have lost much of their means, and are 
besides much indebted to banks, local mer- 
chants, and other creditors. The Purchase 
Act, as we have said, must necessarily be slow 
in its operation. Tenant right, on which the 
Bessborough Commission relied as a remedy, is, 
under existing circumstances, frequently of 
little value. To force such tenants to sell their 
working stock in order to pay full rent would 
be fatal to their future prosperity. The just 
remedy is to abide by the principle of termly 
revision already established, but to shorten the 

eriod to a term during which no serious error 
1s likely to result. We, therefore, recommend 
that the term of revision should be shortened 
from 145 to five years.” 


That appears to me to be a very remark- 
able, a very clear, and a well-supported 
reply given by the Government’s own 
Commission. But it may be said, on 
the other hand, that when judicial rents 
are once fixed they ought to be allowed 
to continue, and nothing should then be 
allowed to interfere with the direct rela- 
tions of landlords and tenants with each 
other. In the great bulk of cases I be- 
lieve that would be a safe course. I 
believe the great majority of Irish land- 
lords, as of Scotch and English land- 
lords, have been generous and conside- 
rate to their tenants. The real offenders 
are not these men; but, unfortunately, 
the good landlords are affected by the 
law which we are obliged to pass for 
landlords who are deaf to all reason, 
who will not listen to the just demands 
of their tenants, who are not touched by 
what has been styled the humane but 
irregular pressure of the Government, 
and who are deaf to the voice of public 
opinion. It is against those landlords 
that you have to move, one or two of 
whom may set the whole country in a 
blaze. I should myself distinctly lay 
down this proposition—that we must in 
this Bill, if possible, find some method 
of dealing with judicial rents which aro 
now unreasonable on account of fall in 
prices. The Marquess of Hartington, 
in a speech describing what the Govern- 
ment might do, said— 

“‘T cannot hope that it will satisfy public 
opinion in Ireland; but it would go far to 
satisfy the public opinion and the conscience of 
the United Kingdom.” 


These aro the two propositions we must 
look for in this Bill. We must see that 
it deals with tenants whose judicial 
rents are unjust, and that it deals with 
those other cases of eviction that have 
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created such a sensation in this country. 
I shall now proceed to see how the Bill 
of Her Majesty’s Government will deal 
with those subjects. That Bill may 
roughly be divided into four parts. The 
first deals with the procedure of the 
Land Commission and with certain of 
the tenants excluded from the benefit of 
the Land Act of 1881. The second 
deals with the Purchase Clauses now in 
force. The third deals with the present 
process and method of ejectment, and 
also with the rates; and the fourth 
deals with the new equitable jurisdiction 
to be conferred upon the County Court 
Judges. I shall not trouble the House 
at any length on the first three divi- 
sions. First of all, as to the procedure, 
that does not, in my opinion, raise any 
question of principle. I now come to 
what I consider one of the most im- 
portant provisions contained in the Bill 
—in fact, I should call it the principle 
of the policy which is involved in 
this measure; I mean the admission 
of the leaseholders to the benefits 
of the Land Act of 1881. My Lords, 
I heartily rejoice that there is no 
Party difference in regard to this ques- 
tion. But I reserve my criticism on the 
mode in which it is intended to be 
carried out. I understand, from those 
best qualified to judge, that, in their 
opinion, those leasehold clauses are very 
defectively drawn. This is a matter 
for discussion in Committee. The lease- 
holders who, before the Land Act of 
1881, considered their position very 
favourable in comparison with the other 
tenants, were, by the operation of the 
Land Act, placed at a considerable dis- 
advantage. Those tenants are, as a 
class, the most influential in Ireland, 
and they are very discontented with 
their present position. It is important, 
therefore, that they should be reconciled 
by a revision of the law. I desire to 
congratulate Her Majesty’s Government 
on including the town parks in the pro- 
visions of their Bill. That I also con- 
sider to be a matter of great importance. 
I observe the Bill says nothing about 
another class of tenants—namely, small 
dairy and grazing farmers. Men who 
know the country have often said to me 
that if tillage farmers require their rents 
revised by the Land Courts, small dairy 
and grazing farmers ought also to be 
brought under the operation of tho Act. 
In the Report of the Cowper Commis- 
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sion are some recommendations with re- 
spect to dairy farmers; but in this Bill 
there are no provisions dealing with 
them. I will not deal with the Pur- 
chase Clauses of the Bill: All that I 
will say is that it is very singular that 
they should have been introduced in 
such a Bill as this, and that their in- 
troduction looks very much as if the 
Government did not intend, or had 
very little hope, of carrying a large 
Purchase Bill this Session. As to the 
third division, I cannot say that I view 
with entire satisfaction the very great 
alteration those clauses make in the 
process of ejectment. It is proposed 
that the moment judgment has been 
given in the Court, a tenant can be con- 
verted by a written document into a 
caretaker. This is a change that ought 
to be watched with great attention. The 
present law as to the method of eject- 
ment was deliberately adopted in the 
Act of 1860. One of its objects was to 
check needless evictions, and there aro 
many who think that if the clause now 
proposed is carried it would increase the 
power of an unjust landlord to bring 
pressure on his tenants. It is said 
that the change will prevent a largo 
number of ejectments. I fear, how- 
ever, that the very contrary may 
possibly happen, and that the change 
will only postpone the moment of diffi- 
culty when whole armies of soldiers and 
police have to be sent to support the 
Sheriff in carrying out evictions. In 
my opinion we must very fully weigh 
the arguments connected with this im- 
portant matter before we attempt to 
change the law as it is here proposed. 
Then there is the question of the remission 
of rates in cases where landlords can 
rove, to the satisfaction of County Court 
udges, that on account of intimidation 
they are unable to let their farms, or— 
and in this case it is without intimida- 
tion—to collect their rents. That is a se- 
riouschange. At first sight it seems just 
thataman whocannot make profitable use 
of his land should be exempt from the pay- 
ment of rates. But what will happen? 
The rates will be thrown upon other 
landlords and ratepayers. The change, 
I think, would work great injustice, and 
would offer a premium on disputes be- 
tween landlord and tenant. Moreover, 
there are parts of the country where 
poverty is so great that the Unions are 
almost bankrupt, and in one or two 
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eases since I left Ireland have been 
actually unable to pay their debts. 
In these Unions the increased rates 
caused by this provision would bring 
actual ruin on poor and struggling men. 
My Lords, I will now come to the 
fourth division— the equitable juris- 
diction which is proposed to be given 
to the County Court Judges. I cannot 
welcome this part of the Bill, although, 
it is, no doubt, intended to meet some of 
the difficulties I have called attention to. 
I have seen this part of the Bill described 
asa “joy to country attorneys and an 
injury to everyone else.” You are 
applying a law of bankruptcy, originally 
intended for a mercantile community, to 
small holders of agricultural property. 
The machinery was never intended to be 
so applied. In dealing with this ex- 
tremely technical subject, I wish your 
Lordships to understand that, although 
I fully accept responsibility for what I 
say, 1 do not pretend to give my own 
opinion only, but that I have consulted 
gentlemen who, I am confident, are the 
most capable of advising in such a 
matter. The Bankruptcy Law in Ire- 
land is, I am informed, extremely com- 
plex. It involves petitions to a Court ; 
the vesting of the estate in a creditor’s 
assignee ; the filing of a schedule of the 
transactions of the bankrupt for many 
years past ; the personal examination of 
the bankrupt, and motions without end 
relating to matters arising out of the 
proceedings. I am told that the costs of 
bankruptey, in proportion to the inte- 
rests involved, are already exorbitant in 
Ireland on large estates, and when you 
apply it to the smaller estates it will be 
absolute ruin. Let us consider for a 
moment the condition of these small 
holders. They are often very ignorant, 
and they do not always speak the Eng- 
lish language. They do not keep ac- 
counts, and they have no books to refer 
to. ‘hey often live in small, miserable 
hovels, and too often their assets are 
confined to the miserable furniture of 
those hovels, and amount to only a few 
shillings, or, perhaps, £2, which maycome 
from the sale of their pigs. It isto such 
a person that you are going to apply the 
extravagant, costly, and complex method 
of bankruptey. Itis said that the Bills of 
1870 and 1881 tended, to a great extent, 
to demoralize the Irish people. I deny 
that that has been proved; but I will 
venture to say that the utter demoraliza- 
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tion of the Irish tenants will be effected 
by the Bankruptcy Clauses of this Bill. 
On this point I will venture to read to 
your Lordships an extract from what is 
generally allowed to be the organ of the 
Irish landlords. The Dublin Express of 
April 8 describes this Bill in the fol- 
lowing terms :— 


“ This portion of the Bill invites, we might 
almost say, the whole of the peasantry of Ire- 
land to become; bankrupt—to have their debts 
wiped away, arrears of rent included. To meet 
the inrush of candidate bankrupts coming by 
tens of thousands, and in the meantime declin- 
ing to pay any rent, hastily improvised tribunals 
must be set on foot, with directions to finish off 
as many cases per diem as they can. This is 
inevitable ; there will be no thorough sifting 
inquiry into each man’s case. The crush of 
business will break down every safeguard, ex- 
actly as it broke down every safeguard when 
the Arrears Act was in operation.”’ 


And here I beg leave to remark to your 
Lordships that I was in Ireland during 
the operation of the Arrears Act, and I 
do not admit that there was any such 
break-down as is described by The Dublin 
Express. The article there goes on as 
follows :— 

“ The peasantry, en masse, will go into bank- 
ruptcy and prove well enough that they are 
bond fide bankrupts. In fact, to this bankrupt 
business there is no bottom at all. It seems a 
sort of bottomless gulf, into which all Irish in- 
terests are to be hurled pell-mell.”’ 


Many persons will, no doubt, get reduc- 
tions of rent because of bankruptcy ; but 
I want to know how long those re- 
ductions will be continued? As far 
as I understand, it will only last so 
long as, in the opinion of the County 
Court Judge, the poverty of the land 
remains. After that, apparently, the 
Irish tenants will fall back upon their 
original rents, unless, indeed, they repeat 
the operation, and hereafter hold their 
farms on a tenure of bankruptcy renew- 
able for ever. I have hitherto dealt 
only with tenants in reference to the 
matter of bankruptcy; but what, may 
I ask, will be the effect on the 
landlords? In other cases of bank- 
ruptey, the connection between creditor 
and debtor is at an end on the payment 
of a composition ; but, so far as I can un- 
derstand, the Irish landlord will be bound 
hand and foot to his debtor for as 
long as the Judge thinks that the farm 
can be worked profitably for the 
creditors; and not only that—he will 
not receive the rent due to him, which 
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will be kept for the benefit of the 
creditors other than the landlord. 
That is perfectly unfair. I now 
come to the County Court Judges. 
The duties which they will have to 
perform will be extremely difficult. 
They will have to administer estates, 
and often hundreds of acres of bog- 
land will come under the management 
of the Judge and his officers. That 
seoms to me to be a matter which no 
County Court Judge in Ireland would 
be able to grapple with. There is also 
another matter of moment which seems 
to show that the measure will in some 
way prove asnare. A landlord in Ire- 
land may proceed to get rid of a tenant 
in various ways. He may proceed by 
ejectment, and in that event the tenant 
can bring himself under the operation 
of this clause. The landlord may also 
proceed to recover his debt like any ordi- 
nary creditor ; he can go to the superior 
Court, and the superior Court will issue 
judgment. When the fi. fa. has been 
issued, the sheriff, armed with it, can 
proceed to seize and sell the property of 
the tenant. If a tenant wishes to buy 
the property in, and bids a sufficient 
sum to pay off the debt and costs, then 
the Sheriff hands the land back. But 
if, on the other hand, he does not do so, 
the landlord can buy it, and then the 
tenant becomes a mere trespasser if he 
remains. In that way the landlords 
would be enabled entirely to evade this 
Act. My Lords, I have dealt with the 
tenants who are in difficulties, who, 
from non-payment of rent, are liable to 
ejectment. I have shown how disas- 
trous and inapplicable these clauses are 
to them and to their landlords. But I 
have even a stronger objection. These 
clauses exclude wholly that class of 
honest and industrious tenants who are 
struggling with an excessive rent. This 
is the class which deserves most consi- 
deration. The noble Marquess at the 
head of the Government himself pointed 
out that if it were shown that judicial 
rents had been fixed at too high a figure 
they would have to be dealt with by 
purchase. The Commission has declared 
that judicial rents are too high, and pro- 
poses a plan for dealing with them. This 
large class is wholly forgotten in this 
Bill, unless, indeed, they go under the 
yoke of bankruptcy by not paying 
a year’s rent. Can anything be more 
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absurd or more unjust? You will say 
that you cannot break the 15 year lease, 
but you do break the leases of 150,000 
leaseholders. You repeat the error made 
by us in 1881. We put the leaseholders 
at a disadvantage in comparison with the 
tenants at a judicial rent. You now re- 
verse the process, and put the tenants 
under judicial rents in an unfair position 
in comparison with leaseholders. I trust 
that your Lordships will seriously con- 
sider, before this Bill leaves your House, 
the objections which I have mentioned ; 
and I sincerely trust that you will be 
able to amend it in such a way that 
those acts of injustice which we know 
now arise from time to time may be 
avoided. There is one other matter on 
which I would say a few words. It has 
been already referred to in ‘ another 
place,”’ but the answer on that occasion 
was so unsatisfactory that I repeat the 
question. I wish to know from Her 
Majesty’s Government whether they 
consider that this Bill is of vital im- 
portance, and whether they mean to 
stand or fall by it? If they do not 
stand or fall by this Bill, then the policy 
which they have put before the country is 
simply one of repressive criminal legis- 
lation. 

Tae Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I hope that it may be possible to 
consider a measure of this nature with 
that calm and quiet consideration which 
it is the practice of this House to em- 
ploy in such cases, contrasting, perhaps, 

avourably with the case of other kinds 
of legislation. The noble Earl spoke at 
considerable length upon many parts of 
this Bill; I am, for physical reasons, 
unable to-night to do anything more 
than deal briefly with its general out- 
lines; but I am anxious in a few words 
to place before your Lordships the rea- 
sons that will induce me to give a cordial 
support to this Bill; and, at the same 
time, to point out to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment one or two matters which I 
think deserve their careful consideration. 
I was prevented from being present in 
the House while my noble Friend the 
Lord Privy Seal made what I judge, 
from the report of it, to have been an 
admirably lucid statement of the objects 
of this measure; but I observe that he 
divided his observations into two parts. 
In the first he dealt with the case of 
leaseholders, and evictions, and appeals; 
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and, secondly, with the question of the 
equitable jurisdiction in bankruptcy. I 
would say a few words on each of these 
points. As regards the first of these 
questions, I had myself, before I left 
Ireland, come to the clear conclusion 
that the change proposed in this Bill 
was one which was required by both 
justice and expediency. The noble Earl 
entered upon a defence of the Land Act 
of 1881. I disapproved that measure at 
the time and I disapprove it now, and 
when I look back it seems to me to have 
been the fountain head from which a 
great deal of the misfortune and trouble 
in Ireland has arisen. But once that 
Land Act of 1881 became law, I cannot 
see that there was either logic or fair- 
ness in continuing to exclude men from 
its benefits who were entitled to quite as 
much consideration as those who bene- 
fited from it. On‘the contrary, I came 
to the conclusion that there were many 
cases of hardship in connection with the 
question of leaseholders, and I desired 
to see the change effected which this 
Bill proposes. The noble Earl opposite 
dwelt with terms of approval upon the 
proposal for a quinquennial revision, 
made in the Report of the Commission 
of my noble Friend opposite. I quite 
admit that there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of such a periodical re- 
vision, and the method by which my 
noble Friend proposed to obtain that 
revision was ingenious and—to use the 
word in no evilse nse—plausible. But, 
at the same time, there was one grave 
objection—namely, that every five years, 
and even before those five years came to 
an expiry, you will have a disturbance 
of everybody’s mind with regard to this 
matter, and I can conceive nothing more 
unfortunate than that there should be 
anything of this nature. If there is one 
thing more important in Ireland than 
another, it is to give that unhappy 
country rest ; and I honestly say that— 
within certain limits—almost any legis- 
lation would have been better for Ire- 
land in times past than the system of 
perpetually passing legislation and then 
tearing it up, and allowing no man to be- 
lieve that there is ever to be any finality 
or any rest. I now pass to the question 
of evictions. There is, no doubt, a very 
considerable change contemplated in this 
measure. It introduces a considerable 
breach in the ordinary law as between 
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landlord and tenant, and the only ground 
on which I can agree to it personally 
is that the circumstances in Ireland 
are absolutely unprecedented, and that 
there are certain cases which the ordi- 
nary law does not meet. If I thought 
that by agreeing to this clause I was 
laying down a precedent for action else- 
where, I should have much doubt about 
doing so. Now I come to the question 
of the equitable jurisdiction in bank- 
ruptcy, and I am free to express the 
hope that my noble Friends below me 
will take it into their calm and full con- 
sideration whether these clauses can be 
allowed to stand in their present form. 
I am sure that they have been influenced 
by the best intentions, and a desire to 
meet a most exceptional and most trying 
state of circumstances, and a desire, 
above all, to deal gently and tenderly 
with the tenants of Ireland. But I think 
that they must be themselves aware that 
the proposal, in its present form at all 
events, has not been received favourably 
either by their friends or by their oppo- 
nents. I listened to the speech of the 
noble Earl, and though I think there 
may be a little that is over-coloured in 
that statement, at the same time in the 
substance of it there is a good deal with 
which it is impossible not to agree. Such 
clauses as those contained in this Bill for 
equitable jurisdiction in bankruptcy are 
an inducement to tenants who pay under 
£50 of rent to declare themselves insol- 
vent. Further, you have imposed upon 
your County Courts an almost impossible 
task, unless, indeed, you mean to create 
an enormous staff, and thus make what 
would be a judicial revolution. Nor must 
you omit to bear in mind how very open 
would be the door to fraud, and how 
difficult it would be to prove that fraud. 
I think that in the interest of the Irish 
landlords, who may be very heavy suf- 
ferers by any mistake in this vital matter, 
these clauses should be carefully con- 
sidered. I noted with extreme satisfac- 
tion in the speech of my noble Friend 
the Lord Privy Seal his promise of a 
further instalment of land purchase. I 
am satisfied with this—that the settle- 
ment of the Land Question lies—and 
this is not too strong an expression—at 
the root of all the Irish grievances. 
When I was in Ireland I consulted 
confidentially a large number of those 
whose opinions I thought were most de- 
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serving of attention, and whose names, 
if I gave them, would carry the greatest 
weight in this House. There was a 
singular agreement among them, to the 
extent, I should say, of 19 out of 20, 
that the settlement of the Land Question 
really lay at the root of the Irish diffi- 
culty. I do not say that the settlement 
of the Land Question is the only cure. 
The evils which we find in Ireland are 
too complicated and of too ancient a date 
to be cured by any one specific; but the 
difficulties of religion, terrorism, crime, 
all are overspread by this one question 
of land. I believe that Her Majesty’s 
Government are trying to the best of 
their power to hold an even balance 
between the landlord and the tenant in 
this very difficult matter—on the one 
hand to temper evictions, and on the other 
hand to secure the landlord in his just 
rights. So long as property and land 
continues eviction must be the last resort 
of the landlord. I shall not refer to the 
burning question upon which the noble 
Earl opposite has touched—namely, the 
enforcement of the law. We shall have 
before very long an opportunity, in one 
shape or another, of discussing that 
matter. I will not now anticipate that 
discussion, except to say that remedial 
legislation is not applicable unless the 
law is upheld. Remedial legislation 
cannot have fair play if the minds of 
men are set on fire by personalities and 
jinvectives, misrepresentationsand calum- 
nies. Remedial legislation at the present 
moment has a hard task before it. 
Doctrines are now propounded that crimi- 
nal outrage can be justified in view of the 
acquisition of Constitutional or moral 
rights. I read of nightly scenes whereby 
Parliamentary institutions are degraded ; 
I read with astonishment of appeals 
made from Parliament to mass meetings, 
and to what I may almost call mob law. 
I will not pursue this subject further, 
but will merely say that these are un- 
favourable conditions for remedial legis- 
lation. I trust, however, that the 
Government will not, on that account, 
refrain from persisting with their reme- 
dial legislation. I heartily welcome the 


promise of the comprehensive legislation 
which my noble Friend has given the 
House, and I gladly accept this Bill as 
an instalment. 

Lorpv FITZGERALD said, he had 
observed that both the noble Earls (Earl 


The Earl of Carnarvon 
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Spencer and the Earl of Carnarvon) who 
had spoken had devoted considerable at- 
tention to the provisions of the Ist clause; 
and the general] acquiescence of their Lord- 
ships—as they had both been Lord Lieu- 
tenants of Ireland—in the principle of 
that clause must insure the second read- 
ing of the Bill. He desired to point 
out that the 1st clause of the Bill was so 
framed as to do what he scarcely thought 
was the intention of its promoters. He 
referred to the provisions dealing with 
leases, and the inclusion of leaseholders 
in its operation, to which there would 
be very grave objections. Their Lord- 
ships might recollect that the Act of 
1881 was mainly confined to tenants 
from year to year; but it contained a 
Proviso that tenants who held under 
leases which terminated within 60 years 
after the passing of the Act should, 
upon the termination of their leases, 
become present tenants, with all the 
rights which the Act conferred upon 
tenants from year to year. When the 
Bill reached this House the Marquess of 
Lansdowne moved the omission of the 
Proviso, and, being supported by the 
noble Marquess at present the Leader of 
the House (the Marquess of Salisbury), 
the Proviso was struck out, on a Di- 
vision, by 142 to 59. How it was 
restored he (Lord Fitzgerald) could not 
say, but it was nae g | in the compro- 
mises which followed between the two 
Houses. The Proviso, however, appeared 
to have been re-inserted. He did object 
to the Bill on the ground that it broke 
leases, nolens volens, whether the tenant 
desired it or not, and without any action 
on the part ofthe tenant. No matter what 
length of time the lease might be for, 
it would be broken by the Ist clause of 
this Bill and converted at once into a 
yearly tenancy. He thought that would 
be a very great danger, and he wished to 
draw strongly the attention of the noble 
Earl in charge of the Bill (Earl Cadogan) 
to it. The provision of the Ist clause of 
this Bill sets forth that, on the passing 
of this Act, the lessee of any Folding 
who, at the expiration of any lease ex- 
isting at the passing of the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881, would be deemed to 
be a tenant of a present ordinary tenancy 
from year to year within the meaning 
of the said Act, at the rent and subject 
to the conditions of the lease shall, at 
the date of the passing of this Act, if 
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bond fide in occupation of his holding, be 
deemed to be a tenant of a present 
tenancy, in like manner and subject to 
like conditions as if his lease expired at 
the passing of this Act ; and his holding 
shall be subject to all the conditions of 
the Act of 1881 with regard to present 
tenancies as if the tenancy therein were 
a tenancy from year to year. Now, these 
rovisions would apply to every lease- 
holder on the passing of this Act. The 
Bill showed a laudable desire to confer 
the benefits of the Act of 1881 on 
leaseholders, and that he appreciated ; 
but they must take care how that 
was done. The change contemplated 
by the Bill was a very great one, 
and the full responsibility for it must 
rest upon the Government. With 
their Lordships’ permission he would 
call attention to some of the provisions 
of the measure, in the hope that it 
would be amended in Committee. Now, 
he had said that the immediate offect of 
the Bill would be to turn all lease- 
holders coming within its provisions 
into tenants from year to year, but the 
true course would be to enable them to 
come into the Court to secure a fair rent 
without in any other respect altering the 
leases. In all other respects they would 
continuein occupation, subjectto the other 
covenants of the lease. He submitted 
to their Lordships that the immediate 
effect of the clause would be to create 
alarm in the minds of the tenants, es- 
pecially in the North of Ireland, when 
it was seen that any action on the part 
of the tenant puts an end to his lease, 
and converts him into a tenant from 
year to year. The tenants in the North 
of Ireland were hard-working, indus- 
trious, and steady men; and if this pro- 
vision bore hard upon them it would 
create great disquiet and discontent. 
They were also men of independent 
views, and they would regard this pro- 
vision in the Bill with alarm. He 
thought, indeed, that many of them 
would not accept the benefit proposed if 
coupled with the destruction of the lease. 
As to the Bankruptcy Clauses of the mea- 
sure, he hoped to induce the Govern- 
ment to abandon them altogether. He 
believed—after a most careful considera- 
tion of these clauses—that they were 
demoralizing in their tendency and 
would be so in their effect, and they 
would also prove to be unworkable in 
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practice and most expensive. If these 
clauses were to be retained in the 
Bill, he believed, in the case of the 
smaller holdings, it would be im- 
Ha opren for any landlord in Ire- 
and to enforce the payment of his 
rent from an unwilling tenant. Not 
only that, but a strain would be put 
upon the County Courts which they 
would be unable to bear, for the Bill 
ee to make every County Court 
udge a Bankruptcy Judge; and in Ire- 
land the Bankruptcy Law, he could 
assure the House, was extremely com- 
plicated. There would be so many 
applications to the County Court Judges 
that they would not be able to deal with 
them, and the Courts would be blocked. 
The County Court Judges laboured 
under great difficulties in dealing with 
their work atthe present time. The Judge 
had also a large equity jurisdiction, which 
embarrassed him very much at present; 
and if these Courts were created per- 
petual Bankruptcy Courts they would 
be overwhelmed. A very experienced 
Judge had said that he alone would 
have 4,000 bankruptcy cases in a 
year. These Bankruptcy Laws, which 
were to be transferred to the County 
Court Judges, gave them jurisdiction in 
every case of a tenant whose rent was 
not more than £50 a-year. The Bill 
would also deal harshly with the tenants 
in some ways. If a tenant was in 
arrears he might pay to his land- 
lord one day a year’s rent, and on 
the following day a petition might be 
presented to make him a bankrupt. In 
such a case the Judge had no discre- 
tion, and had to take the usual course. 
He also objected to cast on the County 
Court Judges full and plenary jurisdic- 
tion in administering a difficult and com- 
plicated set of laws. There was certain 
to crowd around these Bankruptcy Courts 
a set of legal practitioners who would 
use every means in their power to make 
the process expensive for both landlord 
and tenant, and that would lead to great 
evils. He also objected to the system of 
dealing with the creditors. Under the 
system proposed by the Bill, the primary 
creditors—such as those who had lent 
money to the tenant—got nothing, and 
thus the credit of the tenant was de- 
stroyed. When a tenant should have 
been brought by the landlord into the 
County Court, and should have been ad- 
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judicated a bankrupt, his farm would 
not be sold, but would be managed under 
the supervision of the authorities of the 
Court. To this the creditors of the 
tenant would very naturally object, and 
those who had lent him any money 
would alse object. Besides, this was 
not a temporary measure, but was to 
last for ever, so that the County Court 
Judge would be perpetually involved 
in this bankruptcy business. He gave 
the Government credit for wishing to 
benefit the tenant in this Bill; but he 
did not think they were taking the right 
course in some respects. He had no 
desire to criticize the measure, but 
rather to point out in what way it 
might be amended. He wished to sup- 
port the second reading of the Bill, be- 
cause he believed it would be a benefit 
to the tenants of Ireland. He had no 
wish in this matter but to benefit the 
Irish people. There were many other 
objections to this measure as prepared, 
but they would rather be for the Com- 
mittee than on second reading. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or 
IRELAND (Lord Asusovane): My 
Lords, there have been many great 
efforts to deal with this great question 
in many great Bills. In 1870 a very 
important measure was introduced, and 
it was considered by its authors—I 
am sure honestly—to be a just and 
a final measure. But in 1881 another 
measure was introduced, which, it was 
thought, would be more just and more 
final; yet that Bill is the direct ceuse 
of the introduction of the present mea- 
sure. The Act of 1881 involved the 
question of dual ownership in Ireland, 
and that has thrown the whole question 
of land in Ireland into endless and hope- 
less confusion. A wise and sound 
measure of purchase must be looked to 
for a real solution of the present diffi- 
culties. Such a Bill necessarily takes 
time to introduce and get into working 
order, and thus it was essential to act 
at once; and, therefore, this Bill has 
been introduced into this House and is 
now before your Lordships for accept- 
ance, for examination, and for criticism. 
It was introduced, my Lords, with no 
extravagant expectation that it will 
— everybody and do everything; but 

may say that it was introduced with 
the earnest hope that it will meet the 
exigencies of the position, and that it 


Lord Fitzgerald 
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will be found to apply adequate reme- 
dies where hardships and abuses are 
found to exist. The landlords of Ire- 
land have not yet taken part in this 
discussion; but still, from my experience 
and knowledge of Ireland, I know that 
necessarily they cannot view with favour 
many of the provisions of the Bill, 
although, probably, there are clauses in 
which they acquiesce and which they 
consider necessary. The time has 
gone by when anyone would intro- 
duce an Irish Land Bill with the ex- 
pression of extreme hope. My Lords, 
the wayin which this Bill has been 
received is noteworthy; but, after all, 
it is very much what might have 
been expected. I should like to know 
what conceivable Land Bill that could 
be promoted by any statesman, I care 
not whom, would be received by the 
Irish Party? If the genius that is now 
arrayed upon their side applied itself 
once more to the production of the most 
just settlement of the Irish Question, 
do any of your Lordships think that it 
would be received and accepted as final 
by that Party? My Lords, the discus- 
sion to-night has been extremely in- 
teresting, and worthy of the closest and 
most attentive consideration. Many of 
the criticisms made were on clauses and 
details which it would be more desirable 
to deal with in Committee. I assume 
those criticisms will find their places on 
the Amendment Paper in Committee, 
when every particular criticism can be 
more easily and satisfactorily dealt with. 
My Lords, there are some points that 
cannot be regarded as matters of mere 
detail which I should like to note. The 
question of leases has been naturally 
very fully referred to. I do not my- 
self know what is the exact number 
of those leases; but it is very con- 
siderable, and has been said to amount 
to 150,000. Those leaseholders are a 
very deserving class of tenants, and the 
change which the Bill proposes to make 
in their position—the gravity and im- 
portance of which I do not for a moment 
deny—was brought before us in the 
unanimous Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, and it is supported by a vast 
mass of public opinion. As to the 
phraseology of the clause, I admit, as 
everyone must admit, that the matter is 
beset with some complications, and may 
require examination in Committee. By 
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Clause 21 of the Land Act one of the 
most important covenants in the leases 
was broken, and it was a mere question 
of time how soon the question would have 
to be more fully dealt with. At the 
same time, I must say that it is not 
correct to say that all clauses in leases 
are intended to be broken by the opera- 
tion of the clause in the Bill dealing with 
leases. Another observation was made 
with reference to town parks. There 
was no criticism on that subject, the 
noble Earl opposite mens himself 
satisfied at the way in which the Govern- 
ment were going to deal with the ques- 
tion. Ido not propose to weary your 
Lordships by going in detail into the 
Bill. There are 33 clauses, many of 
which are so obviously remedial clauses 
that they may be passed with general 
consent. I propose to deal with a few 
of the more important matters which 
have been brought forward. The re- 
mission of rates is, no doubt, a difficult 
question, that must be looked at from 
several points of view ; but unquestion- 
ably it is an evil for which it is neces- 
sary to find a remedy. As an example 
of the evil, I may point out that in 
Connaught the tenancies of some of the 
great properties are very small, and that 
landlords are in the position of being 
unable to collect their rents, whilst 
liable for all the rates. The Guardians 
will not give credit to landlords for the 
rates; but obtain judgments and pre- 
sent petitions for the sale of their pro- 
perties. It is very hard that a landlord 
who is unable to get a farthing rent 
from the tenants of these small holdings 
should be compelled to pay the rates 
of them. This is certainly a matter to 
be discussed and examined with a view 
to the discovery of a satisfactory remedy. 
As to the recommendations of the Cowper 
Commission for a revision of rents. Her 
Majesty’s Government have considered 
with every respect the views of the ma- 
jority of the Commission, though it is 
obvious that in appointing a Commission 
the Government a not bind themselves 
to accept every recommendation made 
by the majority of its Membere, inde- 
pendently altogether of their own views 
on a full and fair examination of the 
evidence. Mr. Justice O’Hagan and 
Mr. Commissioner Litton, two of the 
greatest authorities, were, however, 
opposed to the suggestion of the ma- 
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jority of the Commission, and gave very 
weighty and powerful reasons against 
the proposal to reduce the term of 
revision from 15 to five years. We 
have been told that rents should be 
automatically regulated in relation to 
prices; but I should like to ask what 
prices? I am told that it might take two 
years to get anything like an authori- 
tative and satisfactory statement of 
rices that could be appealed to in each 
ocality for an automatic revision, even 
were such a revision considered desir- 
able as a matter of policy. Mr. Justice 
O’Hagan and Mr. Litton pointed out 
that the people would never regard any- 
thing as final when judicial rents, fixed 
by the authority of Parliament, were to 
be unsettled and disturbed every five 
years in the way suggested by the ma- 
jority of the Commission. The Govern- 
ment are of opinion that the provisions 
of the Bill will make things better for 
the tenant, and are sound provisions to 
work; but when the Bill is in Com- 
mittee there may be useful criticisms of 
the details. I believe that it will be 
found that the Bill puts a serious and 
substantial check on evictions; it deals 
with arrears, and gives power in certain 
cases and at certain times to refix rents. 
No doubt, my Lords, these are great 
powers, and well worthy of your Lord- 
ships’ attention. With regard to the 
proposal of the Bill to enable the land- 
lord to give the tenant notice, so that 
the six months’ period of redemption 
might run without an actual eviction, I 
believe it will be of the greatest value. 
I am of opinion that this clause will 
largely check evictions. Under the pre- 
sent condition of things a landlord can- 
not be finaliy assured of possession until 
that period has run, and one of the great 
grievances of Irish landholders was the 
uncertainty of this period. In order to 
begin this period at all the landlord 
must evict, though in the majority of 
cases tenants are returned as caretakers. 
But what is done by this clause? It 
dispenses with the necessity of going 
down and evicting the tenant, a process 
which is apt to produce bitter feelings 
of exasperation ; and it allows six months 
to run from the notice, during which 
the parties may have a fair chance of 
coming to terms together, and without 
an eviction the tenant is made care- 
taker. That, I think, is a sound inten- 
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tion, and one calculated to check evic- 
tions and to bring about a settlement 
which will prevent some of those scenes 
from occurring which have not been 
satisfactory from the point of view of 
law and order, and have caused great 
trouble and expense to the Execu- 
tive. There is another clause which has 
not been discussed by anyone to-night, 
which will also have a great and bene- 
ficial effect in checking evictions, and 
that isthe 21st clause, which is the first 
of the Equity Clauses. This clause is free 
from some of the criticisms which we have 
heard to-night. It is not a Bankruptcy 
Clause ; itis a clause which gives the 
widest possible discretion to the tribunal 
which has to deal with ejectment for 
rent, and allows it to grant a stay of 
execution for a reasonable time and 
on fair terms whenever it thinks that 
justice and fair play require it; and 
the Court is also allowed to order that 
arrears are to be paid by reasonable 
instalments. It is a fair and equit- 
able clause, conceived in the most rea- 
sonable spirit, and one which can ob- 
viously be worked without the incon- 
veniences which have been pointed out, 
and is free from the objections which 
have been taken to the Bankruptcy 
Clauses. I do not contend that the 
Bankruptcy Clauses have been received 
with widespread enthusiasm; I know 
that they have been assailed on the part 
of the tenants, and that they do not 
seem popular with landlords; but I 
can only say that the Government will 
give careful attention to all the sug- 
gestions and criticisms which may be 
made with regard to them. But I 
should like now to present the question 
from a point of view which may, per- 
haps, be narrower and humbler than 
any which has as yet been presented to 
your Lordships. One of the great 
grievances among the poorer tenantry 
in Ireland is this—and it is not a ques- 
tion only of recent years—that a load 
of debt presses them down. Debts, 
not to landlords only, but to shop- 
keepers, money -lenders, loan funds, 
banks, and sometimes to the gombeen 
man, hopelessly keep them down, and 
the greatest possible boon to the Irish 
tenantry and small farmers would be 
some cheap and expeditious local system 
of bankruptcy. That is a matter which, 
of course, the Government have had in 
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view. It is desirable that, if possible, 
the tenantry of Ireland should Be given 
a fair start from their incubus of debt, 
and allowed a chance of fighting out 
the battle of life, under freer and better 
conditions. Those who claim to speak 
for the tenants have received these pro- 
visions in a very critical spirit. They 
say that they do not like bankruptcy at 
all, and have an excessive dislike of the 
summary process of bankruptcy pro- 
cedure, because it is a summary and 
resolute method which does not stand 
anything in the way of evasion or de- 
ception. As to the landlords, I do not 
think that they have as yet shown any 
marked desire to have these clauses 
carried into effect, as far as I can 
understand from the Press and in 
other ways, on the ground that it may 
lead to litigation, expense, and delay. 
But it appears to me that in the views 
which are thus taken it seems to be 
assumed that everything bad that is 
conceivably possible will happen at 
the same time and on the same 
occasion. That, in my opinion, is not 
the way to look at legislation of this 
kind. I read in Zhe Times of this morn- 
ing a very interesting speech delivered 
by Mr. John Morley, in which he seems 
to speak of these clauses in a very dis- 
paraging way, and talks of annual bank- 
ruptcies, while the landlord is to be de- 
prived of his accruing rent. This is not 
the case, as it is the first charge after 
the tenant is allowed to remain in pos- 
session. This system, like any other, 
may be abused; but if the Bankruptcy 
Court frees the tenant from debt, it must 
naturally claim great power over him. 
All powers of bankruptcy are conferred 
on the County Court Judges, with cer- 
tain additional powers, which will be 
found in Clause 23, and they will be 
exercised under prescribed rules, and 
with judicial discretion. It is contem- 
plated that these rules will be carefully 
framed, with a view to avoiding dilatori- 
ness and litigation, and of reducing costs 
to the lowest possible figure. We have 
had a sketch of a rather startling cha- 
racter of the procedure under these 
clauses, and if it was at all likely to 
happen, we should have a very trouble- 
some time in Committee. I believe that 
arrangements in por | do not run 
for an indefinite period, but for a period 
ranging from 12 to to 15 or 18 months. 
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The 23rd section, which gives a wider 
discretion to the County Court Judges 
than is usually possessed in bank- 
ruptey, must have presumed that it 
would be administered by them as 
trained Judges. However, every one of 
these possibilities will be examined by 
the Government, and will be discussed 
in Committee’ What the Government 
have in view, and desire, is some method 
by which the Courts will be armed with 
ample power to deal with hard cases, 
and to check harsh evictions, and the more 
speedily and cheaply this can be done 
the better pleased will the Government 
be. When Amendments are put on the 
Paper, we shall be glad to examine and 
consider them with attention; and I 
trust that the result will be that the 
Bill will leave your Lordships’ House 
what the Government desire it to be 
and have framed it to be—a measure 
which will be practical, remedial, and 
just. 

' Viscount MIDLETON said, he could 
not agree with the noble Earl (Earl 
Spencer) as to the effect of that most 
unfortunate measure the Land Act of 
1881, which, in his opinion, proceeded 
on entirely false lines, unsettling every- 
thing and settling nothing. With regard 
to the earlier clauses of the present Bill 
and the question of admitting lease- 
holders, he had no objections to the 
Bill. He also approved the provision 
which made the time for redeeming run 
from the date of the decree. If a decree 
was given for possession, and if the 
tenant did not redeem within the period 
of six months, the Sheriff ought then to 
place the landlord in possession, and it 
should not be left to him to take posses- 
sion by his own servants. A great deal 
had been said against landlords exacting 
“impossible” rents. This was an ex- 
pression rather racy of the soil, for how 
anyone could exact what was impossible 
passed his comprehension. Landlords, 
as a rule, were not, he believed, at all 
prone to exact exorbitant rents from 
their tenants, and they, on their part, 
had good cause for complaint against 
the Inland Revenue, who charged the 
landlords Income Tax on the valuation 
of the holding, which in many cases was 
considerably above the ‘fair rent” 
which the landlord received. The Bill 
contained two entirely novel legal prin- 
ciples—first, that in considering what 
was a fair rent the Courts should have 
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regard not to the value of the land, but 
to what might be described as the value 
of the man—what he could pay. The 
County Court Judge was to decide 
whether the tenant became bankrupt 
through default of his own. Supposing 
a man had 13 children on a holding 
that would only support three, was that 
to be regarded as his own default? Sup- 
posing his wife was a drunkard, or that 
e commenced to farm without havin 
any capital land which required capital? 
Were these matters for which he was to 
be responsible? These questions would 
be constantly cropping up, and they 
would be left to the decision of a 
County Court Judge, who, in many 
cases, would have had no previous ex- 
perience of land at all and knew nothing 
ofthetenant. He hoped that these pro- 
visions would be carefully considered by 
their Lordships. The second novel prin- 
ciple which the Bill contained was that 
a tenant who became bankrupt was to 
be allowed to retain his assets—namely, 
his tenancy. He did not desire to speak 
harshly of Irish tenants, many—perhaps 
most—of whom, if left alone, would do 
their best to meet their liabilities. But 
they were easily led by bad advisers. 
They saw looming a large land purchase 
scheme, and, indeed, there was no other 
means than such a scheme of bringing 
peace to the country. Of course, the 
tenants’ desire was to bring the price 
down to the lowest possible figure. But 
this meant absolute ruin to many a land- 
owner, and it was only reasonable that 
men in this position should understand 
exactly where they were and what was 
the nature of the measure, as they had 
their mortgages and other charges to 
meet out of the rent, and there would 
robably, in many instances, be nothing 
eft. One of the most serious defects in 
the Bill was its tendency to encourage 
litigation, over which the lawyers were 
already jubilant. There was no reason 
why the tenants on an estate should not 
purchase as a body and not as indi- 
viduals. While, therefore, supporting 
the second reading of the Bill, he re- 
served liberty to oppose certain clauses ; 
and he particularly objected to Clause 
23, which gave a minimum amount of 
relief to the tenants with a maximum of 
inconvenience to the landlords. He was 
entitled to speak, not only for himself, 
but for others on the other side of the 
Channel, when he said that something 
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on the lines of Mr. Parnell’s Bill of last 
Session, suspending eviction on payment 
of acertain percentage of the rent, would 
be more preferable to the machinery of 
the Bill. But, as he had already said, 
a large measure of purchase was the 
only possible solution; and he should 
like the measure to be compulsory, 
with every reasonable advantage se- 
cured to the tenant. The land was now 
becoming a damnosa hereditas, and no 
other escape was possible out of the 
present deadlock. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN said, he was 
glad that a large and industrious body 
like the Irish leaseholders were about to 
be admitted to the important provisions 
of the Land Act of 1881. He also felt 
sanguine that the new Purchase Clauses 
would, in many respects, effect the good 
they were intended to do, and facilitate 
the working of a valuable measure. 
They required amendment, however. 
As to the clauses relating to ‘‘ equitable 
jurisdiction’ and bankruptcy, they in- 
troduced a new feature and principle 
into commercial and agricultural life 
which ought to be scrutinized with the 
greatest care. It seemed to him that if 
some of the clauses of this Bill were to 
pass into law as they stood, it would be 

uite justifiable to introduce a Bill for 
the purpose of making their application 
possible with regard to town holdings 
held at a yearly rent of £50 or more. 
The average Irish landlord was now 
only a ground-rent landlord. He had 
none of the privileges of the position of 
an owner of house property. He could 
not raise the rent at the expiration of a 
lease without the permission of a Court. 
He could not assume possession of the 
improvements of the tenant without 
compensation, and his power of re-entry 
in case of non-payment was very slow, 
tedious and expensive. It was now 

roposed to debar him from recovering 
his and out of which the ground-rent 
was paid, and to place him on an equal 
footing with an ordinary creditor. 
Why should not this law, if just to the 
Irish landlords, be applied for the 
benefit of English bankrupts? The 
tenants of town holdings were a more 
numerous class than the Irish tenants, 
and according to the figures of Mr. Lee 
Knowles, quoted in Zhe Times on April 
16, they suffered greater hardship; and 
cases of eviction among them were, pro 
ratd, more numerous. He feared that 
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Clauses of the Bill might lead to 
perennial bankruptcy and extravagant 
usury. There was no doubt that if 
Clauses 22 and 23 were to pass un- 
changed, many improvident and fraudu- 
lent bankrupts would be supported for 
a time by the ‘“‘gombeen” men; and 
though the landowner might be ruined 
during the transaction no class would 
be benefited except the village usurers. 
If these sections of the Bill were re- 
moulded, the circumstances of the oc- 
cupiers in the contented districts might 
be alleviated, though he feared that it 
would be at the expense of the shop- 
keepers, small traders, and landowners 
of the district. But if the clauses to 
which he referred were not altered, 
what would be their effect on the 
ordinary tenants holding under £50? 
Of these men holding under £50 there 
were about in number 208,250. He 
excluded all holdings up to and at £4. 
Of this 208,250, in all probability every 
man made his rent out of the land. 
How would these people be treated by 
the Bill? Their financial credit would 
be destroyed the day that Bill became 
law. Many of these men were well off. 
Their position was sound, and that posi- 
tion the Bill would endanger in order 
to keep one or more fraudulent bank- 
rupts in their holdings. Suppose one 
of those £50 men was made bankrupt; 
the unfortunate shopkeeper who had 
given credit, and the landlord who had 
given time, would be heavily mulcted, 
and the tenant, who would, perhaps, 
have paid honestly in the long run, 
would find bankruptcy a useful game, 
and become a confirmed swindler. This 
would be the case of a man who began 
bankruptcy as an honest man. He 
would agree to anything that would 
make the rare case of an unjust evic- 
tion an impossibility ; but he could see 
no advantage in inflicting injustice on 
all the creditors of an improvident far- 
mer simply because he was or had been 
a spendthrift. That section must be 
amended in such a way that the honest 
but unfortunate farmers would be pro- 
tected, while the reckless and fraudulent 
were made to incur the penalty which 
was the fate of all classes under such 
circumstances. It was possible that, 
once law and order were restored in Ire- 
land, these clauses, even when amended, 
might prove useless. He believed free 
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sale of the goodwill was the real pre- 
ventitive of eviction, and it would then 
have fair ply. At present the National 
League almost entirely prevented it, 
and would prevent any remedial mea- 
sures to be utilized. He knew of many 
eases of that interference. He now 
came to the second arey of vital im- 
portance in the Bill—that of fixing a 
fair rent. That question underlay the 
whole matter they were dealing with. 
How was the County Court Judge 
going to fix assets if he did not know 
what the income was or had been? 
Take the case of a judicial rent. After 
all the trouble and expense, there was 
not one record to help the County Court 
Judges to arrive at an opinion as to 
assets, improvements, income, &c. Next 
came the question of the leaseholders, 
who were admitted to the benefits of 
the Act of 1881; but little or no pro- 
vision was made to amend the obviously 
unequal administration and decisions of 
the fair-rent Courts. The manner in 
which fair rents were fixed was absurd. 
In the first place, the intentions of the 
Act of 1881 had not been carried out. 
The cost of each Sub-Commission was 
about £3,800. Then the cost of each case 
to a tenant was about £3, and to the land- 
lord a little more. Afterall that cost there 
isnot a vestige of a record, not even notes 
of what they have seen on the land 
they have run over. Surely some 
amendment was needed now that it 
was proposed to bring 160,000 lease- 
holders under the Act, and that many 
other tenants were going into Court. 
In thousands of cases appeals for a re- 
hearing had been lodged. These appeals 
would never have been proceeded with 
had justice been meted out. This was 
proved by the fact that, out of 4,000 
cases fixed by arbitrators, only six ap- 
peals had been proceeded with. He 
welcomed most portions of the Bill, 
though he considered it susceptible of 
great and useful amendment in many of 
its clauses. The Government had an 
immense opportunity now of making the 
Land Act of 1881 a workable measure 
and of use. But tinkering would not 
do. This Bill should facilitate those 
portions of that measure they proposed 
to introduce which dealt with land pur- 
chase. The abolition of dual owner- 
ship, fair rent, and fair sale questions 
were interwoven. The fair rent deci- 
sions must contain some data by which 
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| the two parties in the ownership might 


arrive at a conclusion. In this way 
men would begin to assent to terminating 
that partnership voluntarily. This could 
be done if they choose to do it. If not 
done, those portions of the Bill he had 
referred to would be nothing but shams, 
and of no value. It was, undoubtedly, 
the fact that in many parts of Ireland 
the people were getting tired of agita- 
tion, and were anxious to get from under 
the coercion of the National League ; 
and it was also certain that, once the 
village tyrants—as a rule, reckless bank- 
rupt men of no character—realized that 
their power to do evil and coerce was 
limited, and the law of the land was 
stronger than the law of the conspiracy, 
peace and prosperity would return. The 
present Government had the best means 
of solving the Irish Question. They had 
a strong majority, composed of Members 
of the two great English Parties, at 
their back. They had means of carry- 
ing through measures, not only calcu- 
lated to prevent crime, but also of a 
remedial nature, with greater effect and 
facility than any other Government for 
many along day. They had received a 
distinct mandate from the country to 
settle this Irish Question. If they 
faltered in their task, if they were 
led astray by partizan notions, or by 
ignorance, when they could be taught, 
the result would be disastrous to them- 
selves and to the whole country, and 
especially to Ireland, whose social and 
commercial existence was at stake. On 
the other hand, he was convinced that 
the question could be solved now, and 
permanently, if it was dealt with bravely, 
vigorously, comprehensively, and with- 
out fear, favour, or affection, 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, he 
certainly did not intend to speak in 
any spirit of hostility, as he was of 
opinion that the Government was ac- 
tuated by the best possible motives in 
bringing forward this Bill, with the hope 
that a better condition of things might 
be produced in Ireland. The question 
of Irish land was often discussed as a 
matter merely between landlord and 
tenant; but, in reality, the subject 
affected a great number of persons out- 
side those classes. For example, the 
income from the Irish Church estates 
had suffered very severely already from 
the state of things in Ireland. The 


| Representative Church Body had some 
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£3,500,000 of trust money invested in 
Trish mortgages, of which the interest 
amounted to about £1,500 a-year, the 
accumulated arrears of which, owing to 
the present state of things, was now no 
less than £57,000; and, if matters went 
on in the same way, the income of the 
clergymen depending on the Fund could 
not fail to be injuriously affected. They 
would be reduced to a state of semi- 
starvation, and would be unable to 
educate their children. In dealing 
with the Bill before the House, he said 
about 110,000 leaseholders would now 
be brought under the operation of this 
Bill. A strong point was made by the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord Fitzgerald) 
that many of the persons who would be 
brought under the operation of the Bill 
would not want it at all. Whether that 
was so or not, there could be no doubt 
that many leaseholders would be greatly 
injured by it. Asa landlord, he might 
be told that it was better for him to say 
nothing on that subject. He wished, 
however, to be perfectly fair; and the 
tenants had plenty of friends ‘‘ else- 
where” who would call attention to the 
matter if it were passed over here. He 
would, however, call the attention of 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack to the provision that a leaseholder 
was not to be liable to become a present 
tenant under the Act if a valuable con- 
sideration had been paid for the lease. 
He presumed that that was intended to 
apply only to the case of a fine paid to 
the original lessor by the original lessee, 
and not to a subsequent sale of the 
tenant right? [The Lorp Onancettor 
intimated assent.] If so, it would be 
better to say so in terms. With regard 
to the question of town parks, he had 
stated on the occasion of the first read- 
ing, that the Bill seemed to leave the law 
as it was before ; and he was still of the 
same opinion. He did not see that 
the Bill did much more than give a 
definition of what a town park was; it 
did not really alter the law with regard 
to them. He approved of the sug- 
= made by the noble and learned 

rdin the direction of amending the 
Bill. He also approved of the clauses 


dealing with ejectments and evictions. 
There might be some harsh evictions. 
A farmer might, not merely from the 
fact of prices, but from other causes, 
be unable to pay his rent, and so be 
evicted; but he thought most landlords 
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would hesitate to take that step in such 


eases. Indeed, in many cases com- 
promises had been effected when the 
tenants saw that their landlords did not 
wish to take them into Court. He fur- 
ther hoped the Government would con- 
sider the question of re-imposing the 
duty of carrying out evictions on the 
Sheriffs. He approved of the proposed 
alteration by which a tenant would re- 
main in as a caretaker during the six 
months which the law allowed him 
wherein to redeem, instead of, as at 
present, evicting himat once. From his 
own experience as trustee of a public 
estate in Ireland—that of the Raphoe 
Royal School—he was of opinion that 
that provision would be a beneficial one. 
On that estate, the tenants refused to 


pay, not because they could not, for they 
had money in their pockets, probably ; 
and these provisions would deal with 


such cases. He, therefore, attached 
much importance to the clauses. With 
regard to the Bankruptcy Clauses, while 
admitting that something should be done 
to prevent harsh evictions, he thought 
that tenants would prefer to throw them- 
selves on the generosity of their land- 
lords, rather than appeal to the Bank- 
ruptey Court. As to the question of the 
Appeal Court, it was necessary that 
something should be done. Cases for 
hearing had so largely accumulated that 
a long time elapsed before they could be 
disposed of. In his own experience, it 
had taken three years to have an appeal 
ease decided. Meanwhile, prices had 
fallen, and the rent had to be fixed on 
a lower basis, increasing the chance of 
the loser having to pay the costs. He 
approved of the recent appointment of 
Mr. Wrench as one of Head Land Com- 
missioners. He knew him well; he was 
an experienced and competent English- 
man. He would not occupy their Lord- 
ships’ time further ; but—particularly 
by calling the attention of his noble and 
learned Friend the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland—who had come in whilst he was 
speaking—to the question of the fines 
_— by leaseholders—would express a 

ope that a more distinct definition of 
some of the points in the Bill would be 
made in the Committee stage. 

Viscount DE VESCI said, he would 
congratulate the Government on having 
introduced a Bill dealing with the land 
question of Ireland, and hoped that it 
would be proceeded with part paseu with 
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the sister measure in the other House 


for amending the Irish Criminal Law. 
He regarded it as the precursor of a 
much larger measure of land reform, 
which would deal with and utterly ex- 
tinguish the intolerable anomaly of dual 
ownership of land in Ireland. Hethought 
the country was deeply indebted to the 
members of the Royal Commission, who 
had, at great sacrifice of time and per- 
sonal convenience, visited Ireland to in- 
quire into the Irish Land Question on 
the spot. He, however, regretted that 
one member of that Commission had 
thought fit to present a Report different 
from the Report of the other members, 
for that gentleman was a very fair re- 
presentative cf the substantial North of 
Ireland farmers. Without desiring to 
offer this Bill any factious opposition, 
he thought it necessary to point out that 
several provisions of the Bill would, if 
not amended in Committee, work great 
injustice both to landlords and tenants. 
The disease from which Ireland was 
suffering was undoubtedly serious; but 
he denied that it was so desperate as it 
was sometimes painted, or that desperate 
remedies were required; and he had 
good hopes of great benefits flowing 
from the land legislation of the Govern- 
ment. 

Tue Eart or KILMOREY said, he 
would be the last man to desire to em- 
barrass the Government; but there were 
clauses in the Bill which made it quite 
impossible for any Member of the House 
as deeply interested as he was in the 
Irish Question to permit the second 
reading to pass without uttering a 
strong protest. Personally, he was 
one of the fortunate landlords who had 
no rents in arrear; but that was no 
reason why he should not stand by his 
fellow-landlords in the universal ship- 
wreck which threatened them. If Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Welsh landowners 
should continue to admit the principle 
that the value of the landed property of 
an Irishman was no longer what it 
would fetch in the open market, but 
what a confiscatory Court of Commis- 
sioners assumed a lazy or improvident 
tenant was able or- willing to pay for 
the privilege of ‘‘ squatting” on land 
which did not belong to him, the day 
would come when the saying, ‘‘ what is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander,” would be forcibly applied to 
themselves. It should not, however, be 
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assumed that the opposition to this Bill 
was confined to landlords, or that he 
opposed it on their behalf only. As he 
was informed, the Bill had no friends, 
at least, in Ireland. The general opi- 
nion was that the Bill, besides suspend- 
ing and eventually wiping off, not only 
all arrears now due to the landlords, but 
all that which would become due be- 
tween this and the date of the settle- 
ment of the composition alluded to in 
the Bankruptcy Clauses, would destroy 
all credit, paralyze all trade, and rapidly 
establish universal bankruptcy. If the 
landlords hated it much, the shopkeepers 
hated it more, and the ‘ gombeen” 
man more still. The Government asked 
them to accept this Bill merely as an 
instalment of further remedial mea- 
sures, which were to culminate at some 
not far distant date in the introduction 
of a grand scheme of purchase, which 
was to put an end to the dual owner- 
ship and all its concomitant difficulties, 
and finally settle the great grievance of 
the Irish people. He could not refrain 
from remarking that, in his opinion, the 
passing of this Bill would render un- 
necessary a second and more popular 
instalment of remedial measures. Why 
should the tenant buy at any price, 
however low, the holding that he could 
continue to occupy under the benevolent 
provisions of this Bill without paying 
any rent at all? For unless certain 
clauses were amended that would cer- 
tainly be the result. He could not sup- 
port the Motion of the noble and learned 
Lord. By the courtesy of the Prime 
Minister ample time would be afforded 
them for the consideration of Amend- 
ments; and he would, therefore, offer 
no opposition to the second reading. 
All he would do that night was to pro- 
test against the introduction of the Bill 
at all. He objected, to begin with, to 
the clauses which affected leasehold pro- 
perty and town parks. Previous Bills 
were bad enough, but this was worse, 
Previous Bills introduced by Liberal 
statesmen contained certain exemptions. 
This Bill removed them. It was left to 
a Conservative Government to introduce 
another instalment of remedial legisla- 
tion more confiscatory than its prede- 
cessors, He looked upon this as the 
refinement of political cruelty; and, as 
a Conservative of 20 years’ standing, 
who had seen a deal of Irish land law 
reforms, he felt constrained to address 
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to the Prime Minister the memorable 
words of the stricken Casar— Zé tu, 
Brute! The position of the Irish land- 
lords in that House afforded a painful 
illustration of the unusual hardships, 
commented upon on a former occasion 
by a nob'e Friend of his (Lord Bra- 
bourne) — namely, that of the eels 
being asked to skin themselves. It 
was time, no doubt, that the eels got 
used to the skinning, but they could 
not be expected to enjoy the pro- 
cess. A noble Lord in “ another 
place,” not long ago, prominently 
connected with the present Govern- 
ment (Lord Randolph Churchill), was 
heard to say—‘‘ You have got the 
Crimes Act—what more do you want?” 
And then he added with great lack of 
feeling, ‘‘You must make up your 
minds to leave some more of your clothes 
behind you.” Let them picture to them- 
selves the melancholy effect of this gra- 
dual removal of their garments by Irish 
landlords. What was an average Irish 
landlord to do whose income was solely 
dependent on his rents if this Bill 
passed? How was he to pay, first, the 
heavy family charges on his estate; 
secondly, the interest on mortgage 
money; and, thirdly, maintain his 
family. If this Bill passed as it now 
stood three-fourths of the Irish land- 
lords would become hopelessly and irre- 
vocably insolvent. Bad as their case 
had been and still was, the passing of 
this Bill would aggravate their misery 
and intensify their distress. The action 
of the Bankruptcy Clauses would be that 
the landlord must lose one year’s rent, 
because the tenant must owe that before 
the landlord could proceed against him. 
Then ensued the unlimited period dur- 
ing which the tenant’s Petition to be 
adjudicated a bogus bankrupt under 
Clause 23 was under consideration. 
County Courts were few and far be- 
tween, and did not sit daily, and the 
number of applications would be as the 
sands of the seashore. Rest assured 
the landlord would receive no rent in 
the meanwhile. The plan of his noble 
Friend was 20 times more injurious 
than any Plan of Campaign. But if 
Her Majesty’s Ministers would consent 
to tone it down, they would find the 
band of resolute opponents to the Bill 
gratefully doing their utmost under 
those trying circumstances to assist, not 
to retard, the passing of what appeared 
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to be one of the most important mea- 
sures of this surprising and turbulent 
Session. He was sure they were all 
equally determined to prevent the repe- 
tition of those deplorable scenes which, 
alas, too frequently, characterized an 
Irish eviction, and which excited so 
much sympathy antagonistic to the ad- 
ministration of the law and to the legal 
vindication of the rights of property. 
At the same time, he failed to see how, 
since the passing of the Act of 1881, 
any eviction for the non-payment of 
rent could be fairly said to be harsh and 
unreasonable. At all events, under this 
Bill, as amended, they would have the 
satisfaction of knowing that never again 
would there be such a thing, if indeed 
there ever was, a case of an unjust and 
unreasonable eviction. He objected to 
granting power to a County Court Judge 
to tamper with the decision of the Land 
Commission and stultify its judgment 
by a readjustment, however temporary, 
of a judicial rent. Power to do this was 
given by the 23rd clause, and he trusted 
this would not be enforced. Let him 
have a power to stay evictions by all 
means. Let him have power to deal 
with rent, arrears, and liabilities due up 
to the passing of this Bill or the date of 
a tenant’s application to the Court, but 
no further. He prayed his noble Friend 
to purge the Bankruptcy Clauses of their 
novel and eccentric peculiarities or ex- 
punge them im toto, and re-introduce 
the unobjectionable portions of them in 
some other place—say, at the foot of 
Clause 21. If his noble Friend could 
see his way to assent to certain Amend- 
ments in Committee his noble Friend 
might count on the speedy equipment of 
the new ship just launched upon the 
troubled waters of the ocean of politics. 
And when it left Lake Superior, and was 

iloted and manned in “another place” 
by a crew and master no less hard-work- 
ing and efficient than its present ‘‘ com- 
pany,” he wished it all the success it 
deserved ; and when laid up in ordinary 
as an obsolete hulk, its batteries no 
longer needed, might it always be said 
of the old ship that she held water, and 
might she always rank with credit among 
the Parliamentary achievements of the 
Lord Privy Seal. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN: Nearly 
every noble Lord who has spoken ob- 
jects to every part of the Bill from oppo- 
site reasons and motives. Approving of 
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the Bill, I wish to save myself from 
being supposed to approve of legislation 
of this kind. I do not approve of inter- 
ference with the Law of Contract, and 
with the right of men to agree between 
themselves on business matters. There 
are peculiarities in different people and 
congregations of people, but there are 
certain great lines of policy common to 
all people; and if it be unwholesome 
to interfere with liberty of contract in 
Great Britain, it is equally unwholesome 
to do so in the sister island. The noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Spencer) said the 
advantage of doing it in Ireland had 
been shown by the fact that rents had 
been reduced; but if a Court had been 
set up in 1881 for Great Britain, I fancy 
it would have been found that rents had 
been largely reduced in Great Britain 
also. I believe the Bill is absolutely 
necessary in the present condition of 
Ireland. I can fancy some of your 
Lordships absolutely denying the con- 
clusions arrived at by the Commission 
presided over by the noble Earl (Earl 
Cowper); and I can understand this Bill 
being objected to by those of your Lord- 
ships who absolutely ignore the evidence 
taken before that Commission, and the 
conclusions arrived at by the Commis- 
sioners. But if your Lordships accept 
the Report as being in the main cor- 
rectly drawn from the evidence, I do not 
understand what logical objection can 
be taken to this Bill. The portions of 
the Bill which appear to be most objected 
to are the clauses with regard to bank- 
ruptey. I will not attempt to go into 
detail upon them; but I would remind 
the noble Earl opposite—a late Viceroy 
of Ireland—that a great deal of the ex- 
pense now incurred arises from proceed- 
ings being taken at a distance, and that 
undoubtedly the expense will be greatly 
lessened by the fact that proceedings 
can be taken in the County Oourts. 
There seems to be a general impression 
that the tenants will flock into the 
Courts and declare themselves bank- 
rupt. I have not the slightest fear of 
any result of that kind. I imagine that 
if there is one thing the Irish tenant 
dislikes more than another, it is to be 
made bankrupt. I have no doubt in- 
solvent tenants will avail themselves of 
the clauses, and I should think it is an 
excellent thing that they should do so; 
but I do not believe any large number 
of solvent tenants will avail themselves 
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of these clauses to make themselves 
bankrupt. To believe the contrary, we 
must suppose that the County Court 
Judges will be either indisposed or un- 
able to do their duty. After all, it is not 
so very easy for a man to be a fraudu- 
lent bankrupt—it is not so very simple 
a thing to maintain before a Court of 
Law that he has no property and no 
assets; and owing to the way in which 
the powers of the Court are safeguarded 
in the Bill, and owing to my strong 
belief that solvent tenants will not be 
anxious to be made bankrupt, thereby 
losing their credit with the country, I 
have very little fear that these clauses 
will be used for a bad purpose. How- 
ever, there seems to be a general idea 
in the House that the Government will 
abandon that part of the Bill. I do not 
know if that idea is well-founded or not; 
but I wish to point out that if it be well- 
founded, there would have to be some 
other clause in the direction of allowing 
County Court Judges to make a reduc- 
tion of rent for a reasonable time. The 
21st clause itself is admirable and equit- 
able, and no valid objection has been 
made to it. That clause provides that 
the County Court may stay evictions; 
but more than that will be necessary. It 
will be absolutely necessary, in order 
that the main purpose of the Bill be 
carried out, that a County Court Judge 
or other officer should have power to 
reduce the rent to what he thinks a 
reasonable amount for a reasonable 
time. I think the course taken in the 
Bill is the best way in which it can be 
done, and that a man should make him- 
self bankrupt before he can get his rent 
reduced. It will not be sufficient unless 
that is done. Then the provision as to 
caretakers is an enormous benefit, and 
the contention that it will do much to 
reduce the number of evictions is, I 
think, a correct contention. The noble 
Earl (Earl Spencer) thought it would 
only Dare evictions; but I think it 
would have quite the opposite effect. 
As the matter stands now, a landlord is 
obliged to evict on the granting of a 
decree, and is obliged to evict again to 
get rid of the caretaker; but by this 
Bill the first and most painful eviction 
will be done away with altogether. It 
may be that it would be advisable for 
the power to be exercised by the Sheriff 
instead of by the landlord. The general 
effect of the Bill will, I believe, be excel- 
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lent; and I would wish to point out to 
those of your Lordships who object to the 
Bankruptcy Clauses and other portions 
of the Bill, that this Bill is an alterna- 
tive: I assume that the evidence given 
before the Commission is valuable, and 
that it is necessary for any Government, 
with the Report of the Commission 
before it, to legislate on the subject. I 
must point out that the only alternative 
to a Bill of this nature is what was 
suggested by the Report of the Com- 
mission—that rents should be readjusted 
every five years. That, I think, would 
be intolerable; it would keep the country 
in an everlasting state of turmoil, and 
there would be no rest or peace. The 
only other alternative to the Bill would 
have been the exercise of what I may 
call an illegitimate dispensing power on 
the part of the Executive, which I hold 
would be absolutely destructive of all 
possibility of maintaining law and order 
in Ireland under any circumstances. 
The only alternative to these courses is 
what this Bill does—to increase the dis- 
pensing power which already exists in 
the hands of the County Court Judges. 
On the whole, I believe the Bill would 
do no more than what any reasonable 
landlord would do of his own accord, 
except this, that a large measure of re- 
—- will be taken from the 
shoulders of the landlords and placed 
upon the shoulders of the County Court 
Judges. I am certain in my own mind 
that the effect of the Bill will be to 
largely diminish the number of evictions, 
and thus to act beneficially. I am sure 
that the tenants will not avail themselves 
unjustly or improperly of the provisions 
of the Bill, and that its general effect 
will be to the advantage of landlord and 
tenant, and consequently to that of the 
whole country. 

Toe Marquess oF RIPON: This 
Bill has been brought in by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for the purpose of 
affording some further relief to Irish 
tenants, in consequence of the great fall 
in prices that has taken place during the 
last few years. It is, I think, much to 
be regretted that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not know last autumn the 
real state of things in Ireland with 
respect to the fall in prices, and take 
measures for the remedy of that state 
of things at an earlier period, for, if 
they had done so, much that has hap- 
pened would have been prevented, and 
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many circumstances which we all regret, 
and which have occurred since, would 
have been averted, and the country 
would have been placed in a much more 
satisfactory position than that it now 
occupies. There has been displayed in 
the course of this debate great unani- 
mity with regard to the necessity of 
some legislation of a remedial character, 
but it is remarkable that an almost 
equal unanimity, with the exception of 
the noble Earl who has just sat down, 
has been shown on the _ of everyone, 
but the occupants of the Treasury Bench, 
in considering the measure proposed by 
the Government for dealing with this 
question, as in regard to some of its 
principal provisions, altogether unsatis- 
factory. This somewhat confusing posi- 
tion is due partly to the fact that we 
have now edly a portion of the plan of 
Her Majesty’s Government now before 
us. Had they put forward their pro- 
mised measure with regard to land pur- 
chase in Ireland, it might have been pos- 
sible that the scheme of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to bankruptcy 
might have seemed less objectionable. 
The circumstances being such as I have 
described them, I venture to think that 
we are entitled to hear from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government before this debate 
closes an explanation of the main ob- 
ject which they have in view. I think 
that your Lordships are entitled to a clear 
and definite statement as to the course 
that will be pursued. We have aright to 
know from Her Majesty’s Government 
whether the whole of this Bill is open 
to consideration, or whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend to leave 
the House to deal with all the details 
as they think fit; or whether there are 
in the Bill matters of principle by 
which the Government intend firmly to 
stand. It is admitted on all sides that 
the measure of relief now dealt out to 
the leaseholders in Ireland is urgently 
needed. As to whether the Bill would de- 
crease the number of evictions there are 
grave differences of opinion. In the for- 
mal sense it is true that under these 
provisions only one eviction would be 
necessary, instead of two as at present. 
But would there be any reduction of 
thenumber of persons ultimately evicted ? 
Upon that point there are differences of 
opinion. Many persons believe that 
under the new Bill ejectment notices 
would be taken out in greater numbers. 
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There would probably be for six months 


no actual forcible evictions, and for 
that the Government would be able 
to take credit. But what would result 
at the end of six months even as regards 
the leaseholders? I do not think that 
the recommendation made by the Com- 
mission intended that the whole body of 
them should be turned at a stroke of 
the pen into the condition of tenants 
from year to year. The noble Lord 
(Lord Denman) who has just sat down 
said, that solvent and industrious ten- 
ants in Ireland would not avail them- 
selves of the bankruptcy clauses. What 
does that mean ? It means that the very 
men who called forth the interest of my 
noble Friend who presided over the 
Commission will get no benefit at all 
from it. I confess I cannot conceive any 
stronger condemnation of these clauses. 
To avail himself of them, a man has got 
to declare himself a bankrupt, or take 
steps which will entitle his landlord to 
have him declared a bankrupt. That is 
an extremely unpleasant position for any 
man to put himself into. If it is true 
that in consequence of the fall in prices 
mary of the rents are rents which the 
tenants cannot legitimately afford to pay, 
you put them into the alternative of be- 
coming bankrupt or deprive them of 
obtaining any relief whatever. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN: May I 
ask the noble Marquess what portion of 
the Report makes any such statement as 
that which he has just made? 

Tue Marquess or RIPON: The Re- 
port says— 

‘* Although it is most undesirable to disturb 

an arrangement which was understood to be a 
permanent settlement, we cannot put aside the 
pressing necessities of the Irish tillage farmers, 
many of whom have lost much of their means, 
and are besides much indebted to banks, local 
merchants, and other creditors. ... . Should 
the future range of prices continue on the pre- 
sent low scale, it will become absolutely neces- 
sary that a revision be made on the rents fixed 
prior to the beginning of 1886.” 
I think that that thoroughly bears me 
out in the statement which I have just 
made. I say that these men will not be 
provided for under this Bill unless they 
put themselves into the condition of 
bankrupts. 

Taz LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capogan): The noble Marquess com- 
menced his speech by saying that the 
course of this debate had been unpre- 
cedented, and he explained that obser- 
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vation by the statement that whereas 
considerable objections had been taken 
to various portions and clauses of the 
Bill now under the consideration of the 
House, yet my noble and learned Friend 
beside me (Lord Ashbourne) had stated 
that he would give his consideration to 
the various points to which allusion had 
been made. I think that if anything 
has been unprecedented in the proceed- 
ings of to-night it has been this state- 
ment of the noble Marquess himself, in 
which he told us that because the Go- 
vernment accepts criticism and declares 
its disposition to give a favourable con- 
sideration to Amendments proposed on 
both sides of the House, therefore, and 
thereby, they declared their willingness 
to abandon the Bill. I must sayI have 
often heard from the promoters of a 
measure, both inside the House and 
outside of it, the sentiment ‘‘ the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill;”? but I have never heard thick 
and thin opponents of a measure de- 
clare that they will be satisfied with 
nothing but the whole Bill. It is, I 
think, pretty well understood that on 
the debate upon the second reading of 
a Bill we should confine ourselves as 
much as possible to the main principles 
of the measure and avoid a discussion 
on its details. The noble and learned 
Lord opposite (Lord Fitzgerald) said 
that his view of the situation was that 
it was the duty of Members of the 
House who differed from the Govern- 
ment to offer their suggestions, and to 
make their criticisms, and to leave it to 
the responsibility of the Government 
whether they will accept those criti- 
cisms. That statement embodies the 
course which the Government will 
adopt. It is hardly necessary to re- 
peat what I said when I had the 
honour of bringing in this Bill as to 
the position in which Her Majesty’s 
Government found themselves when 
they embarked in legislative proposals 
with regard to the land in Ireland. 
The noble Earl the late Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland alluded to the legis- 
lation of 1870 and of 1881, and told us 
that it was unavoidable and justifiable. 
On the other hand, my noble Friend 
(Lord Carnarvon), who had equal oppor- 
tunities as the noble Earl opposite with 
regard to experience in Ireland, told 
us that the Act of 1881 was the foun- 
tain head of all the troubles with regard 
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to land legislation in Ireland. In a 
similar manner the noble Earl opposite 
told us that it was necessary to adopt 
that portion of the Report of the Com- 
mission which recommended a revision 
of rents, whereas my noble Friend gave 
strong reasons against the adoption of 
any such course. With regard to the 
provisions of the Bill which proposes to 
admit leaseholders to the benefit of the 
Act of 1881, I understand that there isa 

ractical unanimity on both sides of the 

ouse as to the desirability of such a 
course. I believe it is rendered neces- 
sary by the fact of their being omitted 
from the Act of 1881, and we are obliged 
to give to one class of tenants what the 
noble Earl opposite gave to another. 
The noble and learned Lord opposite 
made some suggestions as to the draft- 
ing of that clause. I hope that if I 
say we shall consider those suggestions 
the noble Earl opposite will not think I 
am giving up the Bill. With reference 
to ejectments, I wish to say, once for all, 
that it is the main object of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in bringing in this 
Bill that harsh evictions shall be put a 
stop to in Ireland. The term unjust 
evictions can perhaps hardly be accu- 
rately used with reference to what after 
all is a resort on the part of the land- 
lord to a legally authorized and legally 
sanctioned operation; but, at the same 
time, there is no doubt that harsh evic- 
tions have caused scandal, both in this 
country and in Ireland, which no Go- 
vernment should refuse to take into con- 
sideration. Therefore, I am anxious 
that it should be clearly understood that 
the great object which we propose to 
ourselves is to minimize, if possible, 
these evictions. Now, there appears to 
me to be a considerable difference of 
opinion as to the steps we have taken, 
and especially with reference to the 
powers of ejectment. I myself, from 
all the information I have been able to 
acquire, see no reason to qualify the 
statement which I ventured to make on 
the first reading of this Bill, to the 
effect that we believe that this system 
of giving notice would operate largely 
in diminishing the number of evictions. 
But the operation of that clause should 
be considered also in connection with 
the equitable clauses of the Bill. We 
believe that those clauses will operate 
in the same direction, and it is with that 
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view that we shall press them. With 
reference to the equitable jurisdiction 
of the Bill, there is one remark that I 
desire to make. It has been impossible 
for me not to notice that noble Lords on 
both sides of the House have referred 
to ‘‘the equitable jurisdiction” which 
this Bill establishes, and have treated it 
as if it were confined to proceedings 
in bankruptcy. This view of cer- 
tain provisions of the Bill has also been 
expressed outside the House, notably by 
Mr. John Morley, of whom I wish to 
speak with the highest respect for the 
consistency of his views throughout in 
regard to Ireland. He stated that he 
believed that the remedial policy of the 
Government could be summarized into 
one sentence, ‘‘an Act of Bankruptcy.” 
It is not my intention to deal on the pre- 
sent occasion with the different clauses 
of the Bill; but I beg to point out that 
the 21st clause, which gives the County 
Court Judge the equitable jurisdiction, 
has nothing to do with bankruptcy. 
All it empowers the County Court Judge 
to do is to stay evictions in certain cases 
where he considers that a tenant is un- 
able to meet his liability. This being 
the case, I think it is not fair to say that 
the relief is given only through the 
means of bankruptcy. I also desire to 
make a remark following upon the ob- 
servations which the noble Marquess op- 
posite has made in reference to the 
position which the Government takes up 
in regard to this Bill. I cannot help re- 
ferring to a question that was asked by 
Mr. Gladstone in ‘‘ another place” not 
many days ago. He asked whether 
this measure was a reality or an ‘im- 
posture,” and when murmurs arose he 
altered the word to an ‘‘illusion.” 
Now, I do not wish to anticipate any 
statement on the subject of the position 
of the Government in reference to this 
Bill which may be made by the noble 
Marquess the Prime Minister. But per- 
haps I may be permitted to say on my 
own account that if I believed that this 
Bill had been brought forward as an 
‘“‘imposture”’ or an “illusion,” as Mr. 
Gladstone seems to suggest, I should 
certainly not have taken the part I have 
in regard to it. I may also be allowed 
to say on my own behalf that as I have 
undertaken the charge of this Bill it is 
my intention and anxious wish, so far 
as in me lies, to meet the views of noble 
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Lords on both sides of the House in 
modifying and strengthening it, so as to 
make it, as I believe is the object of 
noble Lords on both sides of the House, 
deal as satisfactorily and with as much 
finality as is possible with one of the 
most difficult problems that any Govern- 
ment can have to face. 


On the Motion of the Duke of Arey, 
further debate adjourned till Zo-mor- 
row. 

House adjourned at half past Ten o’clock, 


till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirrer — Report — 
Endowed Schools Act, 1869, and Amending 
Acts [No. 13]. 

Ways anp Megans—considered in Committee— 
Tue Financiar STATEMENT. 

Pustic Birts— Second Reading—Criminal Law 
(Scotland) Procedure (No. 2) [196). 

Considered as ded — Metropolitan Open 
Spaces Acts Extension * [214]. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—Uer—— 


SUTTON DISTRICT WATER BILL 
(by Order). 
CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration read. 


Mr. DODDS (Stockton): I have to 
move that the Consideration of this Bill 
be postponed until Thursday next. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Consideration of the Bill be 
deferred until Thursday next.”—(J/r. 
Dodds.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): In regard to the postponement of 
the Consideration of this Bill, I wish to 
ask the hon. Member for Stockton whe- 
ther it is definitely intended that the 
Bill shall be taken on Thursday next, 
or whether there is any prospect of a 
further postponement ? 

Mr. DODDS: I have no information 
that I can give to the hon. Member. I 
was simply requested to move the post- 
ponement of the Consideration of the 
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Bill until Thursday next, but I have no 
further information on the subject. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Thursday next. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—o— 


CRIMINAL LUNATIC ASYLUM, DUN- 
DRUM—ALLEGED ASSAULT. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If his attention 
had been called to the case tried before 
the Recorder of Dublin, on the 138th 
instant, in which William Lamb, 
late a Head Constable in the Royal 
Trish Constabulary, sued Dr. Ashe, 
Resident Medical Superintendent of the 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum at Dundrum, 
to recover damages for an alleged 
assault committed while an inmate of 
the Asylum ; whether, according to the 
evidence as reported in Zhe Freeman's 
Journal of the 14th inst, Dr. Ashe 
stated, 


“On the occasion of the bath, Lamb was 
stripped, his feet tied, and he was e+ in 
the bath for 10 seconds, and then, after an 
interval, for 10 seconds more ;” 


whether it is a fact that Lamb was 
plunged under the water head down- 
wards, and held there by the warders ; 
whether this was done as a punishment 
for refusing to go to church; whether a 
similar case occurred at the Limerick 
Asylum in 1873, when a patient named 
Danford came to his death from sub- 
mersion in the bath; whether, on that 
occasion, as stated at page 63 of the 
23rd Report on Irish Asylums, the 
warder who administered the bath was 
tried for homicide; but, as eight months 
had elapsed, and no Coroner’s inquest 
had taken place, a conviction could not 
be had; whether the Resident Medical 
Superintendent who ordered the bath 
was called on by the Lord Lieutenant to 
resign, and did so; and, if the facts are 
as stated, what course will be taken 
with regard to Dr. Ashe? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: Iam informed that the facts are 
not as stated in the Question. The 
man’s head was not held downwards in 
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the bath, and the punishment was 
inflicted, not for refusing to go to 
church, but for creating disturbances in 
church. He brought an action for 
damages against the Resident Medical 
Superintendent of the Asylum; but it 
was dismissed, with costs against the 
plaintiff; and the Recorder, who tried 
the action, made some complimentary 
references to the manner in which the 
Asylum was conducted. The incident 
in the Limerick Asylum was altogether 
dissimilar. However, the question of 
punishing lunatics by plunging into 
cold water is under consideration. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET said, it was 
given in evidence that this man’s head 
was held downwards under water for 10 
seconds, and again for 10 seconds a 
second time. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
understood the man’s head was not held 
downwards; but he believed his head 
was held under water. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
(for Dr. Kenny) (Cork, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, referring to the 
case of Lamb ». Ashe, recently tried 
before the Recorder of Dublin, the rules 
made by the Lord Lieutenant in Council 
for the ‘‘ good conduct and management 
of District and Oriminal Lunatic 
Asylums in Treland,” sanction the 
employment of the cold plunge bath as 
a means of punishment, as stated in the 
evidence given in above case; and, whe- 
ther the employment of such punishment 
is a distinct violation of Rule xviii. of 
said Rules? 

Tus PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kina-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The punishment was sanctioned 
by the Privy Council; but the question 
is now under consideration. 





AFRICA (WEST)—THE GAMBIA—THE 
ACTING CHIEF MAGISTRATE, 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the Acting Adminis- 
trator of the Gambia has appointed Dr. 
F. H. Spilsbury, Colonial Surgeon, to 
be the Acting Chief Magistrate of that 
Settlement; whether that gentleman 
has had the legal training necessary to 
perform the duties of that office; whe- 
ther, when he was invested with similar 
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functions on a previous occasion, grave 
complaints were made by suitors and 
others; whether there is any officer of 
the Government who has been called to 
the Bar; and, if so, why he was not 
appointed; and, whether it is true that 
the Assistant Colonial Surgeon is about 
to leave for the Gold Coast; and, if so, 
who is to perform his duties in the 
absence of Dr. Spilsbury ? 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hortanp) (Hampstead): Dr. 
Spilsbury was appointed acting Chief 

agistrate; but the Administrator has 
since been directed to offer the post to 
Mr. Maxwell, the Queen’s Advocate, 
whose office it has been found necessary, 
for reasons of economy, to abolish. It 
is not known that Dr. Spilsbury has had 
any regular legal training; but he has 
acted as Chief Magistrate to the satis- 
faction of the Government on previous 
occasions; and the Memorial which was 
sent in against his appointment, in Sep- 
tember last, was not of such a character 
as to induce my Predecessor to alter the 
arrangement, which appeared to be the 
best possible under the circumstances of 
the Settlement. The selection of officers 
to fill acting appointments is necessarily 
left to the discretion of the Local Go- 
vernment, and in small Colonies like the 
Gambia the choice is very limited. I 
have no information of the reasons 
which induced the Acting Administrator 
to appoint Dr. Spilsbury instead of Mr. 
Maxwell. The Assistant Colonial Sur- 
geon has been transferred to the service 
of the Gold Coast Colony; and the 
question of the best mode of providing 
for the medical requirements of the 
Gambia is under my consideration, and 
will be decided upon before any leave, 
if asked for, is granted to Dr. Spilsbury. 


INDIA—EXPORT DUTIES ON RICE, &c. 


Mr. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether the only Export 
Duty levied on Indian produce is a duty 
of three annas per maund levied on all 
rice exported from India, and which, at 
present prices, is equivalent to 12} per 
centum ad valorem on Burmah rough 
rice ; whether the repeal, in 1873, of the 
Export Duty on wheat was followed by 
a large and steady increase in the export 
of wheat; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government contemplate the repeal of, 
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or any reduction in, the Export Duty 
now levied on Indian rice ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
Yes; but according to a calculation 
made in the India Office, the rate is 
about 7 per cent, not 124 per cent. The 
Secretary of State regrets that, for the 
present, the state of the Indian finances 
does not admit of a repeal of the Export 
Duty on rice. 
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POOR LAW (IRELAND) — DAVID 
BROOKS, MASTER OF THE ARMAGH 
WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If Mrs. Berry, and her ille- 
gitimate son, James Brooks, have been 
inmates of the Armagh Workhouse since 
the appointment of David Brooks to the 
office of Master of that workhouse on 
the 5th instant; if David Brooks be the 
same person who was decreed, at the 
Easter Quarter Sessions held at Armagh, 
for the seduction of this woman Berry or 
Vallely ; and, if so, whether the appoint- 
ment of David Brooks as Master of the 
Armagh Workhouse will be confirmed ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: Elizabeth Berry and her children 
were inmates of the Armagh Workhouse 
since the 5th instant; but they are not 
there at present. As regards the case 
of Brooks, the Local Government Board 
are in communication with the Board of 
Guardians on the subject. 


FISHERY BOARD OF SCOTLAND— 
SALARIES OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. MACDONALD CAMERON 
(Wick, &c.) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
toa Memorial, dated June, 1883, pre- 
sented by the fishery officers of Scotland 
to the Fishery Board of Scotland, and 
to the reply of the Fishery Board to 
this Memorial, declining to recommend 
any improvement in the condition of the 
fishery officers, and also declining to 
allow any application to be made to the 
Secretary for Scotland; whether addi- 
tional duties have since been imposed 
upon the fishery officers — namely, 
monthly Returns of all fish caught on 
the sea-board of Scotland, duties under 
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the Sea Fisheries (Scotland) Amend- 
ment Act, 14th August, 1885, s. 7, and 
the administration of £20,000 for the 
benefit of crofter fishermen, thrown upon 
the Fishery Board by the Crofters’ Bill; 
and, whether, in consideration of the 
facts, that no alteration in the remu- 
neration of the fishery officers has been 
made since 1861 (except some minor 
alterations affecting some seven stations 
only in 1877), that the duties of the 
fishery officers since 1861 have greatly 
increased, that the cost of living has 
also largely increased, and that the in- 
creased duties of the fishery officers 
places a considerable surplus at the dis- 
posal of the National Exchequer an- 
nually, he is prepared to recommend 
that the position of the fishery officers 
of Scotland be investigated, with a view 
to an adequate increase of salary and 
allowances ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): My attention has 
been called to the Memorial referred to, 
and to the answer given by the Fishery 
Board to it. I am not, however, aware 
that the Board declined to allow any ap- 

lication to be made to the Secretary for 
otland ; I believe they only said that 
they did not see their way to make any 
recommendation to the Secretary for Scot- 
land. With reference to the additional 
duties imposed by the Sea Fisheries 
and Crofters Acts, in the Estimates for 
1887-8 there is an extra Vote, for 
travelling and incidental expenses, of 
£255. An inquiry having recently been 
made into this matter, the Secretary for 
Scotland is not prepared to recommend 
any further investigation in the mean- 
time; but should it be found, after ex- 
perience of the working of these two 
Acts, that the additional duties imposed 
on the fishery officers are very heavy, 
the Secretary for Scotland will then be 
prepared to consider whether the matter 
should not again be brought before the 
Treasury for their Lordships’ eonsidera- 
tion. 


POST OFFICE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
— THE IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE— 
“OFFICIAL PAID” LETTERS. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Postmaster General, If large 
quantities of letters recently sent through 
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the post, containing matter relating to 
the Imperial Institute, are stamped with 
the words “official paid;” whether 
ordinary prepaid letters have merely the 
word “ paid”’ so stamped; whether the 
words “‘ official paid” always mean that 
money has been actually received by 
the Post Office for the postage of all 
the letters on which these words are 
stamped; if not, what is the exact ordi- 
nary meaning of the words “ official 

aid,” when used by the Post Office 
Tepavtetat; and, whether such words 
have not, in some cases, been used to 
mark letters which have been sent 
through the post without any money 
payment ? 

Tus POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Gentleman, I beg to 
state that the Imperial Institute pays 
for its postage ; but that instead of pay- 
ing letter by letter an account is kept, 
and rendered quarterly, of the postage 
on the whole correspondence emanating 
from the office of the Imperial Institute. 
This correspondence is marked ‘‘ official 
paid,” to indicate that no charge is to 
be collected on delivery. There are two 
stamps in use—one being the “ official 
paid” stamp, and the other the ‘‘ paid” 
stamp. The latter stamp is only used 
when a large number of letters or 
circulars are posted at one time, and the 
amount of postage is paid at the time of 
posting. In the result, it makes no dif- 
ference to the Revenue which stamp is 


used. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked whether 
any quarterly account had yet been 
made up and paid? 

Mr. RATKES said, he was not aware; 
but he would make inquiry if the hon. 
Gentleman gave Notice of a Question. 


ARMY — “SPECIAL RESERVE” FOR 
QUARTERMASTERS OF THE ROYAL 
ARTILLERY. 


Carratin COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
with reference to a statement made in 
the House on the 5th March, 1886, by 
the then Secretary of State for War, 
that there is a special reserve for Quar- 
termasters of a proportion of the grant 
for distinguished or meritorious service, 
If he can now state to the House what 
is the amount reserved for the Quarter- 


Mr. Bradlaugh 
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masters of the Royal Artillery, and for 
how many of these officers ? 

Tue SECRETARY OF STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horn- 
castle: At the present time, 1-14th of 
the sum cisieell for the Royal Artillery 
is assigned to officers of that corps 
commissioned from the ranks. I do not, 
however, feel satisfied that this is a 
satisfactory arrangement, and I will 
undertake to make an inquiry into the 
matter. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS—MILITIA LAW OF 
JERSEY. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether his attention has 
been called to the arrest of William 
Burch, Patsy Breen, and William Naish, 
Militiamen on the Island of Jersey, and 
reported in Zhe Jersey Advertiser for the 
16th March, 1887 ; whether the law pro- 
vides that judgment may be given by 
default ; and, if so, whether such arrests 
were legal; whether information has 
reached him that strong opposition pre- 
vails amongst the working men upon the 
Island to compulsory military service, 
and that a great number of the inhabi- 
tants are fined and imprisoned for re- 
fusing to attend drill; and, whether he 
will consider the advisability of appoint- 
ing a Civil Commissioner to inquire into 
the working of the Militia Law on the 
Island ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.) (who 
replied) said: No, Sir; I have no infor- 
mation as to the particular cases quoted, 
and cannot = an opinion as to the 
legality of the arrests. Under the 
Militia Law of 1881 persons who failed 
to attend when summoned are liable to 
a fine; and on the third default, if the 
fine is not paid, they may be imprisoned 
for four days. The law provides for ex- 
emption from drill in special cases. 
Although some complaints have been 
received at the Home Office, I have no 
reason to believe that the feeling against 
compulsory service is general in the 
Island; or that a great number of 

ersons are fined or imprisoned for 
eclining to serve. The present Militia 
Law was passed on the Report of a Com- 
mittee sent by the War Office to the 
Channel Islands in 1879; and I do not 
think any further inquiry necessary. 
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WESTERN PACIFIC—REGULATIONS 
FOR THE LABOUR TRAFFIC. 


Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, Whether the Regula- 
tions under which the labour traffic in 
the Pacific is now carried on are to be 
found in any Papers already presented 
to Parliament; or, if not, whether he 
will present them; whether breaches of 
those Regulations by vessels belongin 
to the various Australian Colonies, an 
other offences committed by the crews of 
those vessels, when committed beyond 
the territorial limits of the Colony, are 
now exclusively triable by Her Majesty’s 
High Commissioners for the Western 
Pacific, or are dealt with by the Colonial 
Judicatures; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have departed from the in- 
tention that offences committed by Na- 
tives against British subjects should 
always be dealt with by that Commission, 
and have approved a reversion to the 
system of dealing with them by act of 
war against tribes and peoples, as in 
some recent cases ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Hortanp) (Hampstead): Two 
Colonies employ Polynesian labourers— 
Fiji and Queensland. The Fiji Ordi- 
nances and Regulations were given to 
Parliament in 1878 (Parliamentary 
Paper, 111). Those relating to Queens- 
land have not been given; but could be 
given if the hon. Member thinks it 
desirable to move for them. Speaking 
generally, Regulations made under 
Colonial Acts have no effect beyond 
Colonial waters, except as being con- 
ditions under which licenses are granted 
and enforceable by forfeiture of the 
licensee’s bonds; but any acts amount- 
ing to criminal offences committed on 
the high seas, or elsewhere, within the 
jurisdiction of the Admiralty by the 
crews of vessels belonging to the various 
Australasian Colonies are, by the Act 12 
& 18 Vict. c. 96, triable in the Courts of 
any British Colony, or in the High Com- 
missioners’ Court, and some cases have 
been dealt with in the Supreme Court of 
Queensland. There has _ no depar- 


ture from any intention such as that de- 
scribed in the Question. The hon. Mem- 
ber will find the object of the High Com- 
mission accurately described in extracts 
from a Memorandum written by Sir 
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Arthur Gordon in 1881, which were 
given to Parliament in 1883, CO 3,641 
pp. 28 to 31. He will there see that 
the jurisdiction of the High Commis- 
sioner extends only to British subjects; 
and that the High Commissioner has 
no authority whatever to deal, whether 
judicially or in his executive capacity, 
with the offences of natives not under 
the dominion of the Crown; and that 
the Law Officers have invariably advised 
that insuperable obstacles exist to any 
assumption of jurisdiction by Her 
Majesty over other than British sub- 
jects. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—CHARTER TO 
THE ROYAL NIGER COMPANY. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will submit 
to Parliament any Papers showing the 
circumstances under which the Govern- 
ment of the day were induced to grant a 
Territorial Charter to the Royal Niger 
Company, the extent of the territories 
and protectorates now claimed and pos- 
sessed by that Company, the progress 
they have made in establishing govern- 
ment and jurisdiction, the fiscal system 
and commercial tariffs which they have 
established, their relations with neigh- 
bouring Native Powers, and the degree 
to which they have reconciled the 
sovereignty of a Trading Company with 
free trade or the contrary ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The request of the hon. 
Member is reasonable. I will, as soon 
as possible, lay _— the Table Papers 
on the subject. I cannot pledge myself 
to all the details of the Question; but 
the House shall be fully informed. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
TRANSFER OF SERGEANT MOLONEY 
TO MOUNT NORRIS. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If the County Inspector of 
Constabulary, County Armagh, some 
two years ago held an investigation into 
certain charges preferred against Ser- 
geant Moloney, now of Mount Norris ; 
and, whether the County Inspector was 
so satisfied of the truth of the charges 
that he caused the transfer of Sergeant 
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Moloney to another station ; and, if so, 
whether the Government will consider 
the advisability of having him removed 
from Mount Norris to some other sta- 
tion, having regard to former charges 
made against him there? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krnc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) {who replied), 
said: Itis true that in March, 1885, an 
investigation was held at Mount Norris 
into charges made against Sergeant 
Moloney. The charges could not, how- 
ever, be substantiated; but the Sergeant 
was removed from that station in the 
interests of the Service, but not as a 
punishment. I am informed that Ser- 
geant Moloney has now been sent to 
Mount Norris simply to take temporary 
charge under unavoidable circumstances. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—RESI- 
DENT MAGISTRATES. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he can state 
the number of the counties in Ireland, 
‘being in a state of disturbance,” in 
which Resident Magistrates appointed 
under the 6 & 7 Vict. c. 18, s. 31, are 
now doing duty; the names of the 
counties for which Resident Magistrates 
have been appointed ‘‘owing to the 
absence or non-residence of a magi- 
strate in the county ;” and the number 
of counties in which Resident Magi- 
strates are now residing ‘‘for any other 
sufficient cause ;’? and, whether he will 
mention what these “ sufficient causes ” 
are? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiye-Harmawn) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: I can only say that, as Resident Ma- 
gistrates at present serving in Ireland 
have been appointed by successive Go- 
ments since 1857, it would be extremely 
difficult to prepare the Return ; and, as 
the Return would prove of no great 
practical utility, the Government will 
not undertake to give it. 


SAVING LIFE AT SEA—NOMINATION 
OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 


Central) asked the Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, When the Select Committee 


Mr. Blane 
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on Saving Life at Sea, promised several 
weeks ago, will be nominated ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry Dz 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth): In 
answer to the hon. and gallant Member, 
I have to say that the Committee will be 
nominated immediately. 


INFIRMARIES (IRELAND)—WICKLOW 
COUNTY INFIRMARY. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is a fact 
that the Grand Jury of the County 
Wicklow reduced the amount passed at 
the Presentment Sessions for the main- 
tenance of the Wicklow County In- 
firmary ; whether he will inquire into 
the grounds for the reduction; and, 
whether it is a fuct that the Board of 
Governors of the Infirmary recently re- 
fused to allow the Secretary of the Grand 
Jury to act as a member of the Board ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiva-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The relations between the Grand 
Jury and the Governors of the County 
Infirmary are matters in which the Go- 
vernment cannot interfere. I have, how- 
ever, been informed that the facts as 
stated are substantially correct; but it 
is not proposed to make any further 
inquiry into the matter. 


INDIA—THE UNCOVENANTED SER- 
VICE. 


Mr. KING (Hull, Central) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether a Despatch was received by 
the Secretary of State for India, in or 
about September last, on the subject of 
the grievances complained of by the Un- 
covenanted Service in India; and, whe- 
ther it is true that the Government of 
India has made recommendations for 
changes in the condition of the Un- 
covenanted Service as to length of ser- 
vice for pensions, leave counting as ser- 
vice, a graduated scale of pensions, or 
any other matters; and, if so, whether 
he will lay the Despatch, and any Cor- 
respondence ey taken place on 
the subject, before the House ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The facts, as indicated in the Question, 
are correct ; but as the Correspondence 
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is not complete, no Papers can at pre- 
sent be laid on the Table. 
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EGYPT—THE SOUDAN—THE SUAKIN- 
BERBER RAILWAY. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, What was 
the original cost of the material of the 
Suakin-Berber Railway; for what pur- 
pose was it subsequently employed, and 
where ; and, where is it at the present 
moment ? 

Tue SURVEYOR GENERAL or 
THE ORDNANCE (Mr. Norrucore) 
(Exeter) (who replied) said: The origi- 
nal cost of the materials for the Suakin 
Railway was £345,000. Of the mate- 
rials returned from Suakin, or not sent 
out, of which the aggregate cost was 
about £320,000, stores to the value of 
£30,000 had been issued for the use of 
various departments. The remaining 
plant had been stored at Woolwich, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, Lydd, 
and Strensall, with a view to its being 
employed at those stations in the con- 
struction of military railways as funds 
became available. One of those railways 
was under construction at Plymouth, 
and one at Chatham would be com- 
menced this year. Steps were being 
taken to dispose of all surplus materials, 
and some part of them had been already 
sold. 


BURMAH (UPPER)—THE RUBY MINES. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether he can now give the 
House any information as to the Ruby 
Mines in Burmah; whether any con- 
tract or arrangement has been made, 
or is in the course of being made, with 
any, and what, person or persons, and 
on what conditions; and, whether more 
than one person or firm has been per- 
mitted to inspect the mines, with the 
view to any contract ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
No further information has been re- 
ceived since the date of my last answer 
to the hon. Member on the 17th of Feb- 
ruary, and I am not aware that any con- 
tract has been, or is being, made. 
There is no objection to the inspection 
of the mines by any persons interested ; 
but I believe that the representatives of 
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no firm other than that of Messrs 
Streeter have visited the mines. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked whether 
there was any truth in the statement 
published in the Press, that Messrs. 
Streeter had entered into such a con- 
tract ? 

Sir JOHN GORST said, he was not 
able to say. There were so many 
rumours and statements in newspapers 
that were found to be untrue that he 
should advise hon. Members to suspend 
their judgment for the present. 


“ Victoria.” 


NAVY— CONVERSION OF THE ROYAL 
MARINE CORPS. 

Sir SAMUEL WILSON (Portsmouth) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to an article, which appeared in Zhe 
Times of the 13th instant, explanatory 
of a scheme submitted by Colonel 
Crease, C.B., R.M.A., for the conversion 
of the whole Royal Marine Corps into 
Marine Artillery ; whether this proposi- 
tion of Colonel Crease’s is being at pre- 
sent considered by the Board of Admi- 
ralty; and, whether he has any objec- 
tion to lay Colonel Crease’s complete 
scheme upon the Table of the House, so 
that Members may have the oppor- 
tunity of making themselves acquainted 
with a proposition which, while claim- 
ing to save some £18,000 a-year in the 
Naval Estimates, seems likely to prove 
advantageous to the Service and to the 
coment 
Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): A 
scheme for the conversion of the whole 
Royal Marine Corps into Royal Marine 
Artillery has been forwarded by Colonel 
Crease, and is under examination by 
the Admiralty. I am informed that this 
examination has made clear that the 
scheme will not fulfil the promise of 
economy claimed for it. It is not usual, 
and would not in this case be advan- 
tageous to the Service, to officially pub- 
lish an inchoate scheme of this kind. 


MERCHANT SERVICE—WRECK OF THE 
CHANNEL STEAMER “ VICTORIA ” — 
THE D’AILLY LIGHTHOUSE. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, Whether gas or 
electric light is the illuminant of D’ Ailly 
lighthouse; whether the fog signal is 
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sounded by gas, as in the Irish light- 
houses of Howth Baily, Poolbeg, and 
Mew Island, and the Scotch lighthouses 
of Langness Point and Ailsa Craig, or 
steam ; whether, if the former, it could 
have been sounded in one minute after 
the commencement of the fog, as com- 
pared with one hour required to get up 
steam for the latter; and, whether the 
facility with which gas-sounded fog 
signals can be put into immediate action 
is one of the advantages of the gas sys- 
tem of illuminating lighthouses ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Heyry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
Gas-sounded fog signals can, of course, 
be put into immediate action; but I 
would point out to the hon. Member 
that his Question relates to a lighthouse 
not under the control of the Board of 
Trade, but under that of the French Au- 
thorities, and that I cannot, therefore, 
give him any official answer. If, however, 
the hon. Member will call at the Board of 
Trade he is welcome to see any informa- 
tion which the Department possesses 
respecting this lighthouse. 


INDIA—LEAVE OF ABSENCE— 
“URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS.” 


Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
asked the Secretary of State for! War, 
Whether a military officer, whatever his 
rank, serving in India, can obtain leave 
of absence for three months on urgent 
private affairs; and, whether a member 
of the Executive Council of Bombay can 
obtain leave of absence on urgent private 
affairs for three months ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: Any 
military officer in India, except a Com- 
mander-in-Chief, can obtain, if the exi- 
gencies of the Service permit, three 
months’ leave on urgent private affairs. 
A member of the Executive Council of 
Bombay cannot obtain such leave; but 
he can obtain six months’ sick leave, if 
necessary. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
REVEREND MATHEW RYAN, C.C. 


Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether a com- 
munication inclosing a Resolution of 
sympathy and condolence with the 
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Reverend Mathew Ryan, C.C., was for- 
warded by the Tipperary Board of 
Guardians to that reverend gentleman at 
Kilmainham Prison, where he is at pre- 
sent confined ; whether said communica- 
tion was withheld from Father Ryan by 
the prison authorities ; whether, subse- 
quently, Father Ryan having learned of 
such a Resolution, sent an acknowledg- 
ment thanking the Guardians in reply ; 
and, whether this communication was 
also withheld by the prison officials, who 
refused to forward it; and, if so, will he 
state on what grounds or by what autho- 
rity the prison officials acted in with- 
holding these communications ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The communications referred to 
were detained under the Regulations 
governing the Correspondence of pri- 
soners, who, though allowed full liberty 
to write or receive letters upon private 
matters, are not permitted to discuss 
questions of a public or Party cha- 
racter. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
ATTEMPTED MURDER OF MR, 
JEREMIAH HEGARTY, J.P. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is true that Mr. 
Jeremiah Hegarty, a magistrate, of Mill- 
street, Cork, was shot at and seriously 
wounded on Saturday, the 16th instant ; 
if he will narrate the circumstances that 
preceded the attempted murder ; and, if 
any person or persons have been appre- 
hended for the crime? I also wish to 
know whether it is the fact, as stated in 
The Times of this morning, that Mr. 
Hegarty has written a letter in which 
he says— 

“T have no hesitation in attributing this out- 
rage to the slanderous attacks made on me by 
The Cork Herald and by Dr. Tanner.” 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Before that 
Question is answered, I wish to ask you, 
Sir, whether it is in Order for the hon. 
Member opposite to read from a news- 
paper, in the form of a Question, a 
quotation which every Member must 
see casts a grave reflection on a Member 
of this House? I ask, you, Sir, if it is 
in Order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have not seen the 
terms of the latter part of the Question, 
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which is put by the hon. Member on 


his own responsibility. If it should 
prove to be in Order it ought to be put 
in the presence of the hon. Member for 
Mid Cork. 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who yr 
said: I am unable to answer the latter 
part of the Question, which is not on 
the Notice Paper. But, in reply to the 
part which appears on the Paper, I have 
to say that Mr. Hegarty was shot at 
and wounded as stated. He had pro- 
ceeded to Cork by a morning train, and 
returned by the train reaching Millstreet 
at 8.35 p.m. His son and a servant were 
awaiting his arrival with his conveyance. 
On driving out through the gates leading 
to the road from the railway yard he 
was fired upon. No arrests have so far 
been made. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked, Whe- 
ther it was true that a large number of 

licemen were on the road where Mr. 

egarty was shot ? 

Corone, KING-HARMAN said, he 
was not aware of that; but he was in- 
formed that a large number of suspicious 
persons were seen on the road. 


ARMY (THE AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY CORPS. 


Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether any arrangements are 
being made for training, in the service 
of heavy guns, and the various and 
complicated stores and war material now 
in use, the Volunteer Artillery Corps 
situated at great distances from any 
suitable forts or fortresses; when are 
the field guns, promised to Artillery 
Volunteers, to be issued; and, how 
many are to be issued, and to what 
corps ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
All Volunteer Artillery situated within 
a reasonable distance of a port or for- 
tress to be defended are assigned to 
those posts by the new mobilization 
scheme. After making every provision 
for this service there still remain a cer- 
tain number of corps of Artillery Volun- 
teers, who are mainly assigned to the 
defence of London. I am disposed to 
agree with the statement attributed to 
my hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Birkenhead (Sir Edward Hamley) 
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two days ago, that for this purpose 
guns of position would probably be tho 
most useful arm with which to provide 
them, But I may say generally that 
I am in favour of arming each corps, 
so far as its peculiar circumstances and 
its resources will permit, with the arm 
best suited to the duties it will have 
to perform. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—INTER- 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 
CONVENTION. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether the 
United States of America have yet ac- 
ceded to the International Industrial 
Property Convention ; and, what States 
are now parties to it ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I am glad to be able to 
inform the House that the official noti- 
fication of the accession of the United 
States of America to the International 
Industrial Property Convention was 
received yesterday from the President 
of the Swiss Confederation. The follow- 
ing States are now parties to the union: 
—Belgium, Brazil, Spain, France, Gua- 
temala, Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, 
Servia, Switzerland, Great Britain, 
Sweden and Norway, Tunis, Dominican 
Republic, and United States. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
say whether Germany has been invited 
to join the Convention ? 

Str JAMES FERGUSSON: Yes, 
Sir; but up to the present she has not 
replied. 


INDIA (MADRAS)—THE COVENANTED 
CIVIL SERVICE — LAND SPECULA- 
TIONS— CASE OF MR. SULLIVAN. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether Mr. Sullivan, late Senior 
Member of Council, Madras, was re- 
ported to the Government of Madras by 
Mr. Crole, then Ovllector of Madura, 
for owning an estate at Ootacamund and 
attempting to sell the same to a Native 
in the Madura District, in contravention 
of the Civil Service Covenant; whether 
Mr. Crole was suspended for one year 
by the Madras Government; whether 
the late and the present Secretary of 
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State found, on inquiry, that Mr. Sulli- 
van was in truth dealing in land, and 
that Mr. Crole was justified in reporting 
him; whether it was in consequence of 
the contravention of the Civil Service 
Covenant that the Secretary of State 
agreed to accept Mr. Sullivan’s resigna- 
tion; and, is it the intention of the 
Government to allow Mr. Sullivan to 
retire on full pension ? 

Tur UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
Without pledging myself as to the abso- 
lute accuracy of the phraseology of the 
hon. Member, I answer his Questions 
generally in the affirmative. I must, 
however, remind him that Mr. Sullivan, 
as a subscriber to the Madras Civil 
Fund, was entitled to an annuity out of 
this fund on his retirement. 
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CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE OF 
HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—SERVICE IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether any Estimate has been made 
of the cost of the contemplated Jubilee 
Service in Westminster Abbey; and, if 
so, whether he will inform the House 
what that cost will be ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): Yes; 
an Estimate is in preparation; but 
it has not been definitely determined 
upon yet. It will be presented to the 
House in the course of a few days. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—EMI- 
GRATION. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, in view of the large 
amount of interest taken in the question 
of Emigration, the Government will 
allow the Business on Tuesday, 26th 
April, to run its ordinary course, so that 
the discussion upon the Motion first 
upon the Paper may come on ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
sorry to say that it is not in my power 
to accede to the suggestion of my hon. 
Friend. It may be necessary for the 
House to proceed with the consideration 
of the Criminal Law Amendment (Ire- 
land) Bill. 

Ar. Buchanan 
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THE BUDGET — APPROPRIATION OF 
SURPLUS TO EDUCATION IN WALES. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, If, before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer disposes of his surplus, the 
Government will make some provision 
for technical education, local Colleges, 
and Welsh intermediate education ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
somewhat surprised at the Question. 
It is not usual to deal with Questions 
of this sort in the Budget speech. If it 
should appear to the Government to be 
necessary to make provision for those 
objects in which the right hon. Member 
and other Gentlemen take an interest 
Supplementary Estimates will be pre- 
sented in the course of the Session on 
the subject. 


WAR OFFICE—THE ORDNANCE COM- 
MITTEE—DISCLOSURE OF THE PRO. 
CEEDINGS BY AN OFFICIAL. 


Sm HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
(Durham, 8.E.): I wish to ask the 
Secretary of State for War a Question 
of which I have given him private 
Notice—namely, Whether there is any 
truth in the statement which appears 
this morning in Zhe Standard newspaper, 
that a grave breach of trust has been 
committed in the communication of 
official information to a Foreign Govern- 
ment by a subordinate official in the 
Office of the Ordnance Committee at 
Woolwich ; and, if so, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman is prepared to give to 
the House any information which will 
re-assure it that effectual steps will be 
taken to prevent such breaches of trus 
in future ? 

Tne SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Yes, Sir; it is a fact that a military 
clerk in the Office of the Ordnance Com- 
mittee at Woolwich has been discharged 
from the Service for communicating in- 
formation to persons outside the office, 
though not to a Foreign Government. 
This course has been taken, not so much 
on account of the importance of the 
information, but as a punishment for a 
grave breach of trust in divulging it. 
Every possible precaution will be taken 
to prevent such breaches of trust in the 
future. 
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PARLIAMENT—THE NEW RULES OF 
PROCEDURE, 1882—RULE 9 (ORDER 
IN DEBATE)—SUSPENSION OF A 
MEMBER. 


Mr. SEXTON, Belfast, W.) : I wish, 
Sir, with your permission, to ask a Ques- 
tion on a matter arising out of the sus- 
pension of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for North Longford (Mr. 
T. M. Healy). On Friday last my hon. 
and havea § Friend sought admission to 
this Chamber, and was informed that he 
could only be admitted to the Strangers’ 
Gallery. I wish to ask whether a sus- 

ended Member, during the period of 

is suspension, is regarded as astranger, 
and, if so, whether he is to be regarded 
as a distinguished stranger; and, 
whether, Sir, he is eligible for admission 
to any part of the Chamber usually re- 
served for persons who are not Members 
of the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In reply to the hon. 
Gentleman, I have to say that when an 
hon. Member of this House is suspended 
from the service of the House, the door- 
keepers, acting under general orders, 
exclude that Member from entering 
within the outer doors of this Chamber. 
As a matter of custom, it has been usual 
to allow the hon. Member so suspended 
to sit in the Strangers’ Gallery. I can 
assure the hon. Gentleman there has 
been no distinction made between this 
case and other previous cases of sus- 
pended Members. 





PARLIAMENT — RULES OF DEBATE— 
OFFENSIVE IMPUTATIONS ON MEM- 
BERS OF THIS HOUSE—MR. DILLON 
AND THE MARQUESS OF HARTING- 
TON. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to say a word or two 
in the nature of a personal explanation, 
and if the House will allow me I shall 
only occupy its time for a few minutes. 
I regret very much to be compelled to 
refer to the matter; but a custom has 
arisen in this House of hurling the most 
odious and detestable personal charges 
at Members of this House in the course 
of debate, when it is perfectly impossible 
that they can reply to them. On Mon- 
day last the noble Marquess the Mem- 
ber for Rossendale (the Marquess of 
Hartington) stated in this House that 
two Gentlemen, who were well known 
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and who acted for months under my 
direction, went over to Ireland counsel- 
ling assassination ; and when I directed 
his attention to the fact that these Gentle- 
men were responsible to me and acted 
under my instructions, he repeated the 
charge, emphasized it, and said that 
those charges were made in the period 
to which I refer. That is a charge of a 
most odious character. I sat, and I 
waited to hear him proceed further ; be- 
cause I understood that you, Mr. 
Speaker, had ruled what any Member is 
bound to do when he makes charges of 
a criminal character against another 
Member — namely, substantiate his 
charges. The noble Marquess pro- 
ceeded in his speech without even 
answering my appeal, without giving 
references to time, dates, or authority, 
so that I might be able to convince him 
of his mistake. Not only did he not 
substantiate his charges, but he did not 
even make them definite. I hold that I 
am entitled to take this opportunity of 
stating that this statement—which was 
given greater currency to by the noblo 
Marquess under the authority of his 
great name and position in the country 
is utterly and most absolutely false. 
There is not a shadow of foundation for 
it. I think I am entitled to ask that he 
shall furnish me with the particulars of 
dates and extracts from speeches and 
references to the circumstances to which 
he alluded, when I sha!l be able to show 
him that his statement is entirely with- 
out foundation. 

[The Marquess of Hartinaton was 
not present, and there was no reply to 
the Question. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_ 09 — 


WAYS AND MEANS—FINANCIALSTATE- 
MENT—COMMITTEE. 


Ways anp Mreans—considered in Com- 
mittee, 
(In the Committee.) 


THe CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. Geerge’s, 
Hanover Square): Mr. Courtney, Ihave 
now to ask the Committee to pass from 
the region of higher politics in which we 
have been engaged during the last two 
or three months into the calmer sphere 
of the discussion of the national balance- 
sheet. But although the discussion may 
be conducted, I hope, in a calmer atmos- 
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phere, it involves, as every Member of 
this House must be aware, questions 
reaching deep down into the foundations 
of the prosperity of the country, and 
consequently interesting to every mem- 
ber of the community. I have, in the 
first place, according to custom, to call 
the attention of the House to the Ex- 
pours of the past year; but before 

do so I should wish to impress one 
set of broad figures upon the minds of 
Members of the Committee, and that is 
that inthe past year both theExpenditure 
and the Revenue may be said, in round 
numbers, to have reached the figure of 
£90,000,000. That £90,000,000 admits 
of easy sub-division, both on the Ex- 
penditure side and the Revenue side. On 
the Expenditure side it divides itself into 
two great heads—namely, £30,000,000 
for the charges on the Consolidated 
Fund, and £60,000,000 for the Supply 
Services. That is to say, that one- 
third represents the Consolidated Fund 
charges and two-thirds represent the 
Supply Services. Of the £90,000,000, 
on the receipt side, £75,000,000, in round 
numbers, are derived from taxes, and 
£15,000,000 from non-tax revenue—in 
other words, five-sixths of the revenue is 
derived from taxation, and one-sixth is 
derived from other sources, such as the 
Post Office, telegraphs, and miscella- 
neous sources of that kind. 

I now come to the Expenditure of the 
last year. The Budget Estimate, as hon. 
Members will see by reference to the 
Papers which are in their hands, was 
£89,610,000. The Supplementary Esti- 
mates amounted to B 1,259,000, giv- 
ing a total estimated Expenditure of 
£90,869,000. The actual Exchequer 
issues were £89,997,000, just £3,000 
less than £90,000,000. The result is 
that the Exchequer issues were £387,000 
more than the original Estimate and 
£872,000 less than the total estimated 
Expenditure, including Supplementary 
Estimates. Now, it is interesting to 
consider how far this reduction of 
£872,000 on the total Estimates was 
due to real economies in the Services, 
and represents so much saved to the 
nation. In the first place, there is on 
the Consolidated Fund charges a saving, 
in round figures, of £100,000, which 
is due to the fact that the interest 
on Treasury Bills and Exchequer Bills 
was estimated at a higher figure than 
ultimately had to be paid. The estimate 
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taken was 3 per cent for all Bills. As 
a matter of fact, the average rate of 3 
months’ Bills was about 2} per cent; 
and that of 6 months’ Bills about 2} 
percent. There is an apparent saving 
on the Army of £263,000; but that 
does not represent real economy. It is 
due to what is sometimes considered by 
hon. Gentlemen rather a complication— 
namely, the difference between the Ex- 
chequer issues and the actual Expendi- 
ture of a particular year. I think I 
can illustrate the nature of this ap- 
parent reduction to the Committee by 
the following illustration. Suppose that 
a man had an agent whose travelling 
expenses he had agreed to pay up to 
the sum of £1,000 a-year maximum ; but 
that, at the same time, he had agreed only 
to pay the actual expenditure. Suppose 
that the agent expended only £900, 
there conik be £100 left. The £100 
would not be at the disposal of the 
agent, nor would he be entitled to spend 
it in that year; but it would go against 
his next year’s allowance. So it is with 
the Army. It is impossible to foresee 
the exact amount of money that may be 
lawfully spent within the year, especially 
in respect of our troops abroad. An 
approximate sum is, therefore, issued, 
and the amount by which the actual ex- 
penditure falls short of that sum iscarried 
over to the next year, and constitutes, 
as in the present case, a balance which 
will relieve the Exchequer issues of the 
following year. I have thought it best 
to make this explanation, as I believe 
the point is one which sometimes puzzles 
hon. Members. When they see an 
apparent saving of £260,000 in this 
particular Vote, they ought to know 
that it is really no saving in the 
sense that the Army has spent so much 
less money. The short issue in the year 
1886-7 is mainly due to the fact that 
£260,000 had beenissued under the Vote 
of Credit to the Army in the previous 
year, which was not spent, and which, 
therefore, came in relief of the Exche- 
quer issues of the following year. 
The same applies, to a certain extent, 
to the saving of £347,000 shown on 
the Civil Service Estimates. But here, 
I am happy to say, the whole ap- 
a reduction is not swallowed up 
y a matter of account. On the 
Civil Service Estimates there has been 
a real and substantial economy of 
about £200,000 by the Departments 
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not having spent all the money which 
they were entitled to expend under 
the grants; and there is also in the 
Revenue Departments a real saving 
of about £100,000. If hon. Members 
will add together £100,000 saving on 
interest, £200,000 on the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates, and £100,000 on the 
Revenue Departments, they will see 
that there is a real saving of about 
£400,000 on the past year. The other 
amounts which are short of the Estimate 
are due rather to matters of a ccount. At 
all events, we arrive at this conclusion 
—that the total Expenditure contained 
in Exchequer issues was £872,000 less 
than the amount which was granted 
by Parliament. 

Turning now tothe Receipts, hon. Mem- 
bers willsee that the Budget Estimate was 
£89,869,000, and the Exchequer Receipts 
were£90,773,000, showing a Revenue be- 
yond what was anticipated of £904,000. 
It will be interesting, I presume, to 
the Committee to have some expla- 
nation with regard to the causes 
which have brought about that com- 
paratively satisfactory result. It is 
due to an increase of £681,000 in 
the produce of taxes, and an increase of 
£223,000 in the produce of non-tax re- 
venue. Looking at the figures under the 
several heads, hon. Members will see that 
there is an increase in the Customs of 
£455,000, and a decrease in the Excise of 
£444,000. These are, together with an 
increase of £465,000 in stamps, the most 
remarkable points about the Revenue of 
1886-7. 

I may now touch upon one or two 
details of importance. The revenue from 
alcoholic drinks is a matter which has 
always had great interest for the hon. 
Members of this House. In 1885-6 the 
actual revenue derived from alcoholic 
drinks was £26,898,000, and in the last 
financial year it was £26,690,000, a 
falling off of £208,000. Comparing the 
receipts under this head in the past year 
with the Estimate, I find that where we 
have gained is on foreign spirits, in which 
there has been an increase of £406,000, 
while in home-made spirits there has 
been a decrease of £548,000 below the 
Estimate. If you take the two together 
the Budget Estimate was remarkably 
accurate ; but certain circumstances have 
disturbed what may be called theinternal 
relation between different forms of alco- 
holic drink. While on this subject of 
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spirits I wish to say that tie most able 
officers of the Customs and the Inland 
Revenue are never able to say for a 
certainty whether the run will be on 
foreign spirits or on British spirits, nor 
are they able easily to forecast whether 
brandy, rum, Geneva, or any other kind 
of spirit will be a favourite in any par- 
ticular year. I believe it depends to a 
considerable degree upon the climate, 
and I am told that the great increase in 
rum of £208,000 over the Estimate is 
due to the cold weather which we 
have had. Another explanation which 
is given is, that there has been a decline 
in the price of ram. When my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) framed his Estimates 
rum was dear; therefore it was thought 
recourse would rather be had to Eng- 
lish spirits ; but, in fact, rum has been 
cheap, and the consequence has been 
that the increase has been upon foreign 
spirits. Then, again, with regard to 
wine. The revenue from wine has been 
constantly declining, partly in conse- 
quence, as the Committee will be aware, 
of the change in the duty; but above 
that there has been a constant ten- 
dency to decrease in the consumption of 
wine. From 1877 to 1886 the revenue 
from wine has fallen off 30 per cent. 
This is a subject to which, with the per- 
mission of the Committee, I shall ad- 
vert to in a later portion of my State- 
ment. 

Coming to articles of consumption 
other than alcoholic liquors, there is 
no increase in the revenue from coffee. 
It is a somewhat extraordinary fact, but 
the revenue from coffee never increases; 
the consumption of coffee and the 
revenue from coffee are less now than 
they were 20 yearsago. On the other 
hand, the consumption of cocoa and 
the revenue from it have doubled 
within the last 15 years. The con- 
sumption of tea has doubled between 
the years 1857 and 1887. In 1857 the 
consumption was 2°45 lbs., and in 1884 it 
is 4°87 lbs. per head of the — 
Looking at the position of our Indian Em- 
pire, we may congratulate ourselves upon 
the following facts with regard tothecon- 
sumption of tea :— Whereas 10 years ago 
we received 156,000,000 lbs. from China, 
and 28,000,000 lbs. from India, or 
184,000,000 lbs. altogether, in 1886 were- 
ceived 145,000,000 lbs. from China, and 
81,000,000 lbs. from India, or 226,000,000 
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lbs. altogether, the increase from India I need trouble the Committee. I now 
having thus been 53,000,000 1bs.,whereas come to the final result of the past year. 
there was a decrease of 11,000,000 lbs. It will be remembered that the surplus 
from China. It would be extremely; was estimated by my right hon. 
satisfactory to the Chancellor of the| Friend the Member for Derby at 
Exchequer if great general advantages £259,000 at the beginning of last year, 
were always accompanied by fiscal | and the Supplementary Estimates were 
advantages ; but I am sorry to say that £1,259,000. If you deduct that from 
that is frequently not the case. In the | the estimated surplus you have a defi- 
same way that we rejoice over the pro- | ciency of £1,000,000 on the Expendi- 
gress of the temperance movement in|ture; but there were savings to the 
spite of the loss to the revenue which it | extent of £872,000, which reduced the 
entails, so our satisfaction at the sub- | deficiency to £128,000. The oxcess of 
stitution of the tea of India, a part of |the actual yield of revenue over the 
our Empire, for that of China, a foreign | Estimate I have stated at £904,000, 
country, is somewhat marred by the fact | which converts the deficiency into a final 
that it is aceompanied by a loss of| surplus for the past year of £776,000, 
revenue. This is due to the curious/ as against the anticipation of my right 
circumstance that the teas of India are! hon. Friend of £259,000. I think the 
stronger than the teas of China, and,| Committee will admit that, on the 
therefore, go further, so that a smaller! whole, looking to the events of the year, 
quantity of tea is required to make the | that is a satisfactory result. This result 
same number of cups. The consequence is due in the very smallest measure to 
is that the consumption of tea, though | the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
progressing, does not show so greata|It is due, in the first instance, to the 
rate of progress as it used to do. Chancellor of the Exchequer who made 
I have now spoken of the revenue from | the accurate provisions which have 
alcoholic liquors and from other articles | been so satisfactorily justified ; and, in 
of consumption; the only remaining | the second place, to the Chancellor of 
notable increase in revenue is due to the | the Exchequer—my noble Friend the 
item of stamps, under which head we| Member for South Paddington (Lord 
have exceeded the estimate by upwards | Randolph Churchill)—who was respon- 
of £450,000. This increase is about | sible for the greater part of the financial 
equally divided between the Death Du-| year, and who has rendered such suc- 
ties and the Stamp Duties proper. The | cessful service to the cause of economy. 
increase in the Death Duties is due tothe; Now, I will state—and it is always a 
falling in of some heavy legacies; but | matterof interest to the Committee—how 
there is a further increase which is due | this affects our balances. We began the 
not to expanding revenue, but to the | year with a balance of £5,626,000. We 
collection of arrears. By the adoption | took out of balances, principally for ad- 
of a better system of collection, Income | vances to Local Authorities for local 
Tax, and Death, and other Duties are col- | loans, £452,000, leaving a balance of 
lected much more closely than they used | £5,174,000; and, adding to that the 
to be, and so you find that what you | surplus of £776,000, we have a balance 
would at first believe to be an increase | —a very creditable balance I hope the 
of revenue due to increasing wealth and | Committee will think—at the end of the 
prosperity represents little more than the | year of £5,950,000, which is an increase 
increase of energy on the part of the | of £324,000 over the year before. We 
officers of Somerset House. In the) have paid off Debt during the year to 
revenue from stamps proper there is, te amount of £6,046,000 ; and if I add 
however, a more satisfactory cause for | the amount by which the balances are 
the increase—namely, that the receipts increased, and which is equivalent to a 
have been sensibly affected by an im-| diminution of Debt, the real reduction of 
rovement in business. There have, Debt is £6,370,000. 
een more transactions which have re-| But I hope the Committee will not run 
quired stamps, and particularly an excep- | away with the idea that because in the 
tional number of foreign bonds to bearer | last year there has been this satisfactory 
which have been presented to be! balance of £776,000, therefore we can 
stamped. |look at the financial situation of the 
These are, I think, the main incidents country with absolute complacency. I 
in we eases of last year with which should wish, with the indulgence of the 
r. Go:chen ? 
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Committee, to examine in some detail the 
position in which we stand as regards 
our resources and the calls made upon 
them. And, first of all, let me make 
some general observations on the Ex- 
penditure and Revenue for a certain 
period of years. With regard to the 
Army and Navy there has been con- 
siderable discussion, and I do not wish 
to dwell at length upon this point; but 
I would simply call the attention of the 
Committee to the fact that during the 
last two years, and during the present 
financial year which we have now 
commenced, we have had to bear a heavy 
extra charge. Let us hope it may be 
an extra charge and not a permanent 
charge. This extra charge is due to 
that which is commonly known as the 
naval scare of November, 1884, and if 
I call it a naval scare I do so with- 
out intending to imply either that 
it was justified or that it was not justified. 
I simply refer to it as a historical event. 
In that year the House agreed to an 
extra expenditure for the Navy of 
£3,100,000 on ships, and £1,600,000 on 
armaments. But I believe it is not in- 
frequently the case that such Estimates 
expand during the course of their being 
worked out. In this case the Estimate 
for ships expanded to £3,600,000 ; and 
when the authorities of the time had 
to deal with the armaments, it was 
found that the Estimate had not in- 
cluded the necessary amount for new 
ammunition, and that involved a fur- 
ther sum of £500,000. We arrive, 
therefore, at this result—that, whereas 
the original Estimate was £4,700,000, 
the total extra expenditure is £5,700,000 
in round numbers. The Admiralty have 
carried out the programme with con- 
siderable vigour and rapidity ; and 
while it was the intention of Lord 
Northbrook that this additional sum 
should be divided between five years, the 
increased sum of £5,700,000 has been 
spread over and will be discharged in 
little more than three years. The Com- 
mittee will see that this involves a heavy 
sacrifice on the part of the taxpayers 
during the last two years and this year. 
The increase due to that historical event 
on Navy Votes alone has been more than 
£1,000,000 a-year during the past two 
financial years, and involves £900,000 in 
the present financial year. Let hon. Mem- 
bers, therefore, keep in mind, when 
they are looking at the Estimates for 
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the Navy, that those Estimates havo 
been increased by that which has been 
a temporary, and, I hope, an exceptional 
outlay. The same will hold good for 
the armament of the Navy, which comes 
within the Army Estimates. The Army 
Estimates this year include no less a 
sum than £1,700,000 for naval arma- 
ments. But of this extra shipbuilding 
programme, there fortunately remains 
only £200,000 for completion in the 
next financial year. So that we may 
look forward, I trust, to the fact that 
at the end of this financial year we shall 
have arrived at a great diminution of 
the necessary charge which has been 
made upon the taxpayers owing to these 
exceptional circumstances; and I am glad 
to be able to state that the arrangements 
which are being made about our fast 
merchant steamships, adapting them at 
a very small cost to the State for naval 
purposes, and the arrangements which 
are also in progress with the Colonies, 
afford good reason to hope that the 
time is not far distant when the Naval 
Estimates will not require to be swollen 
by exceptional items such as those which 
have fallen so heavily upon the tax- 
payers during the past two years. 

And now, Mr. Courtney, I pass away 
from the expenditure on the Army and 
Navy—in regard to which I hope and 
believe that it will be possible to make 
considerable reductions in the future— 
I pass from that point to the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates, to which I should wish 
to be allowed to call the particular atten- 
tion of Parliament, because here the in- 
tervention of Parliament is involved 
quite as much, and, I believe, more 
than the action of successive Govern- 
ments. This year, notwithstanding the 
constant automatic increase in these Es- 
timates, for education and other services, 
over which the Departments have no 
control at all, the amount asked for— 
namely, £17,931,000, is only £104,000 
in excess of that expended in the 
year 1886-7. And here I wish to say 
that to a large extent the smallness of 
this increase in the prospective Estimates 
of this year is due to my hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson), who has been through these 
Estimates with the greatest care, and 
who has subjected them to as rigid an 
examination as they have ever been 
subjected to before. Now, let us look 
back to the first year of the new system, 
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established tnder the Exchequer and 
Audit Act. In the year 1868-9—that is 
to say, not 20 years ago—the Estimates 
for the Civil Service were £9,173,000. 
‘Now they are £17,931,000, or an in- 
‘crease of £8,758,000. You must deduct 
‘some items owing to changes of account ; 
but there is a genuine increase remain- 
ing of £8,079,000, or 88 per cent. The 
first impression of the Committee may 
be—what extravagance has been com- 
mitted by successive Governments in 
this respect; but I would call their 
most particular attention to the origin 
of that increase, and to the parties who 
are really responsible for it. It is not 
due to the fact that the business of the 
State has been conducted in a more 
costly manner, but that new functions 
are constantly being forced upon the 
State, and that new services are being 
demanded of it. The voice of Parlia- 
ment, acting under the pressure of public 
opinion, has been constantly imposing 
new duties upon the State, and compelling 
it to bear, in whole or in part, the burden 
of work that has hitherto fallen on 
local authorities or private individuals, 
or that to a certain extent has not been 
performed at all. It is for Parliament 
in the future to decide to what extent it 
will continue that policy, but it is my 
‘duty, as the present guardian of the 
public purse, to call attention to the re- 
sult of its legislation, so far as expen- 
diture is concerned, and to show that 
that legislation—in many respects bene- 
ficent legislation as it may justly be 
called—has added 80 per cent in less 
than 20 years to the cost of the Civil 
Service. 

It is a remarkable fact that out of the 
increase of £8,079,000 no less a sum 
than £7,605,000 is due to the direct 
action of Parliament, and only £474,000 
is au administrative increase. If we 
deduct from the latter sum an increase of 
£629,000 in the cost of Irish Police, 
there is an absolute saving during the 
period of more than £150,000 on what 
may be called the cost proper of the 
Public Departments. That the cost of 
administration is not higher than it was 
formerly is proved by this fact—that 
in 21 Departments there has been a total 
increase of £172,000, while in 18 other 
Departments there has been a de- 
crease of £200,000, the net decrease 
being £28,000. Therefore, the growth 
-of these Estimates is not due to the 
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administrative Services, and the saddle 
should be put upon the right horse. 
It is of no use denouncing the costly 
systam of Government from year to year, 
and in Department after Department, 
when fresh duties are constantly being 
thrust upon the State, frequently in 
opposition to the views of the existing 

overnment of the day. The question 
is one of such importance that I will not 
apologize to the Committee for the details 
into which I am about to enter. Of the 
increase I have mentioned there was due 
to new services imposed upon the Go- 
vernment by Parliament £5,057,000, 
and to the automatic increase in services 
previously imposed £2,548,000. Classi- 
fied according to its nature, £4,153,000 
of the increase was for Educational 
Services, and I would call the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) to 
that fact. This includes not only educa- 
tion, but the surroundings of education, 
such as the Science and Art Department 
at Kensington. Then there has gone 
in relief of local taxation £2,548,000, 
and for Miscellaneous Services, con- 
sisting chiefly of new forms of State 
control, £612,000. Education includes 

rimary education in Great Britain, Irish 
industrial schools, reformatories, Science 
and Art, Welsh Colleges, &. Relief of 
local taxation includes police, pauper 
lunatics, roads, prisons, &c. Miscel- 
laneous Services include mines and 
factory inspection, fishery inspection, 
Irish Land Commission, Crofters Com- 
mission, Wrecks Commission, registrars 
of friendly societies, registrars in bank- 
ruptcy, surveys of the United Kingdom, 
and a number of other items. I[ am 
not saying that every one of those Ser- 
vices is not a valuable service, but I am 
only reminding you that they are now 
performed by the State, while pre- 
viously they were performed in a large 
measure by local ies or private in- 
dividuals, or were not performed at all, 
and that it is due to the action of Par- 
liament that the State has now under- 
taken them. And even at the present 
moment, when our finances are not in 
that entirely satisfactory position which 
some people believe, there is not a single 
object in which hon. Members take 
an interest as to which they are not 
urging on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer their claims for his sup- 
port. Persons interested in Art want 
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grants to be made to the National 
Gallery, or money to be given for the 
purchase of pictures or other objects 
which may be for sale in the market. 
One hon. Gentleman is pressing me to 
purchase a valuable collection of coins. 
My right hon. Friend (Mr. Mundella) is 
going to press me heavily for technical 
schools and University Colleges, and I 
am also pressed for Colonial defence and 
other matters. I hope I have succeeded 
in placing befure the Committee the 
growing nature of the Civil Service ex- 
penditure quite apart from any questions 
about the Army and Navy, which are the 
Departments which generally occupy the 
attention of the House. 

I think I have shown the Committee 
that the Expenditure of the country is— 
I may say at least—very elastic, that its 
growth is certainly large and automatic, 
and that, besides the automatic growth, 
there is an artificial growth fostered by 
the public generally. I wish I could turn 
from the Expenditure side, which I have 
characterized in these terms, to the 
Revenue side, and say that there, too, 
we have got the necessary elasticity 
which would enable us from year to year 
to meet easily the extra pressure and to 
make head against these increasing 
charges. But that, unhappily, is not so. 
On the side of Revenue Pvould wish to 
call the most serious attention of the 
Committee to some important facts. I 
have made a calculation with respect to 
the progress of the produce of the taxes 
under the main heads of Customs, Ex- 
cise, Stamps, and House Duty. I will 
deal with Income Tax separately. That 
fluctuates to such an extent, according to 
the number of pennies imposed, that it 
is not a fit subject to be included in my 
present comparison. I have started 
with the produce of these taxes in 
1859-60 and bring the calculation down 
to the past year, taking periods of five 
years up to 1884-5, and then taking 
1885-6 and 1886-7 separately. I am 
going to state what the same taxes have 
yielded at different times in order to 
show whether there is that elasticity in 
the Revenue which we might have hoped 
for and to which we used to be accus- 
tomed. To make the comparison correct, 
the net taxes imposed in each period 
have been added, and the net taxes re- 
duced have been deducted. In the first 


period of five years the produce of these 
taxes increased 10°8 per cent; in the next 
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period of five years 9-9 per cent. Then 
we come to the flourishing period be- 
tween 1870 and 1875, when the in- 
crease in the produce of the same taxes 
was 242 per cent. During the next 
period, from 1875 to 1880, there was 
no increase at all, but a decrease of 2-9; 
but in the next quinquennial period, from 
1880 to 1885, there was an increase of 
58 per cent. In 1885-6 there was a 
decrease of 3-7 per cent; while in the 
past year there was an increase of 0°8, 
or less than 1 per cent. 

I do not know whether the Com- 
mittee grasp at once the full signifi- 
cance of those figures. They show that 
in the earlier quinquennial periods the 
produce of the taxes was developing 
very much faster than the growth of 
the population, whereas during the 
latter periods the produce of the taxes 
was scarcely increasing at all. The 
calculation I have made does not take 
into account the increase of the popu- 
lation. If we look to the best of those 
periods, the period from 1870 to 1875, 
the increase was, as I have said, 24 per 
cent, while the population increased 
5 per cent. Therefore, the rate of 
increase in the produce of the taxes was 
nearly five times as great as that of the 
population. But in the last year the 
increase was not quite in proportion to 
the increase in the population, and in 
the year before there was a large de- 
crease as compared with the increase of 
population. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): Alcohol will account for it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Well, alcohol will 
account for a good deal of it. That is 
a point to which I was about to call 
attention. But while we have lost a 
great deal on alcohol we have not 
gained sufficiently upon other articles to 
make up for the loss, partly because 
the other articles subject to taxation are 
now so few, and partly from other 
causes. I am not looking at it now 
from the point of view of the consuming 
power of the country, but simply from 
the fiscal point of view. I trust that the 
Committee follows me. Now, the amount 
of duty on alcoholic liquors was, in 
1876, over £31,000,00C; in 1886 it was 
under £27,000,000, a fall of more than 
£4,000,000, due in great part—I trust by 
far the greatest part—to the increase of 
temperance. Now, in former times, when 
there were a large number of articles. 
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subject to duty, it was genorally ex- 
pected that when there was a falling- 
off in one branch of Revenue the loss 
would be recouped under other heads. 
But now the articles on which duty is 
levied are so few that, when you lose 
this great revenue on alcoholic drinks, 
you have nothing to fall back upon but 
the Tea Duty, the Tobacco Duty, and 
the small duties upon coffee and dried 
fruits. Let me ask the Committee to 
consider the props upon which our taxa- 
tion rests. The basis of our taxation is 
extremely narrow, and it is incumbent 
upon us, therefore, to examine both the 
strength of those great props on which 
the Revenue rests, and also the forces on 
the side of Expenditure which may be 
brought against those props. It is not 
any diminution of the power of con- 
sumption on the part of the people, but it 
is the diminution of the number of 
taxed articles, which brings about these 
striking results to which I have alluded. 
While the revenue from alcohol ‘has 
fallen off by more than £4,000,000, the 
revenue from tea, tobacco, coffee, and 
dried fruits has only produced an in- 
crease of little more than £2,000,000. 
In 1876 alcoholic liquors brought in 
£31,000,000, and all other consumable 
articles £12,000,000; while in 1886 
liquors brought in £27,000,000, and 
everything else £14,000,000, making a 
total of only £41,000,000, as compared 
with £43,000,000 in 1876. That is, after 
10 years a diminution of £2,000,000, 
and that with an increase of 10 per cent 
in the population. Had the population 
continued to consume dutiable articles 
at the same rate as it did 10 years 
ago, the Revenue at this moment ought 
to be £48,000,000, whereas it is only 
£41,000,000. That shows the weakness 
of our position if we intend to rely in the 
main—I will not examine at this moment 
whether we ought so to rely—upon taxes 
an articles of consumption. 

I do not wish, in the slightest degree, 
. to rest an argument upon the cost of 
the breakfast table as it is now com- 
pared with what it was 10 or 20 years 
ago. But it is an interesting fact, which 
I may mention by way of digression, that 
the fallin the prices of tea and sugar 
has been greater than would have been 
the effect of the total repeal of the duties 
upon those articles in 1866, and that, at 
the present time, a cheaper breakfast 
can be secured with a sixpenny duty on 
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tea than could have been obtained in 
1866 had the duties upon tea and sugar 
been entirely repealed. The fall in the 
prices of tea and sugar has been so 
great that, whereas in 1866 a pound of 
tea and a pound of sugar —I am 
taking the average wholesale prices— 
cost 2s. 6d., including the duties, 
and would have cost 1s. 104d. with- 
out the duties, and whereas in 1876 
they cost 2s. 1}d., including the duty on 
tea, and would have cost 1s. 734. with- 
out that duty, in 1886 their cost is only 
1s. 74d., or 3d. less than they would have 
cost in 1866 with all the duties taken 
off. 

I have lingered over these matters in 
order to prove that from a fiscal point of 
view the revenue from consumable ar- 
ticles is not in what one would call a 
satisfactory or an elastic condition. But 
I do not attribute that fact to the 
diminished consuming power of the 
people, but rather to a change in the 
habits of the working classes. But the 
fact remains that we have, as compared 
with 10 years ago, a declining Revenue, 
and one which, on the present basis, must 
continue to decline as far as consumable 
articles are concerned. I must now ask 
the Committee to turn from these duties 
which affect the mass of the population 
to those which affect the well-to-do 
classes. Let me see whether, in this 
higher region of prosperity, we can 
make up for the want of elasticity 
we find to prevail in the region below. 
Passenger Duty has decreased from 
£800,000 to £300,000. But there have 
been large exemptions in respect of that 
duty—the exemption of third-class pas- 
sengers above all—which account for the 
falling-off in the amount of its produce. 
The revenue from licences remains nearly 
stationary, being about £3,500,000 ; but 
there is one particular portion of it 
to which I would direct attention— 
namely, the licences on the luxuries of the 
rich—which during the last 10 years have 
shown a decided and continuous decline. 
On male servants the amount of licence 
duty has decreased between 1877 and 
1886 from about £167,000 to £137,000. 
On armorial bearings there has been a 
diminution from £82,000 to £77,000, 
and on carriage licences there has been 
a decrease from £555,000 to £545,000. 
That is precisely what we should ex- 
pect would occur during a period of 
commercial and agricultural depres- 
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sion such as has existed during the 
last few years, and which has affected 
the well-to-do classes, and to a certain 
extent curtailed their luxuries. I will 
now turn to a more interesting item of 
the Revenue—I mean the Income Tax. 
The produce of the Income Tax per 
peany has increased very slowly during 
this period, it having fluctuated between 
$1,850,000 and £2,000,000. But while 
the total produce per penny has under- 
gone little change, there has been a great 
change in the produce of the different 
kinds of property upon which Income 
Tax is levied. The assessment of lands 
under Schedule A was £69,000,000 
in 1876-7, and £63,000,000 in 1885-6. 
Houses, on the other hand, which are 
also assessed under Schedule A, rose in 
the same period from £103,000,000 to 
£131,000,000. Under Schedule B, 
which includes only farming profits, 
there has been a great falling off. The 
produce of Schedule B per penny was 
£74,000 in 1875-6, and only £52,000 in 
1885-6. Last year it fell to £47,000 per 
penny, a fall of 36 per cent in 11 years. 
That is a fact to which I would call par- 
ticular attention. What I wish to press 
upon the Committee is to avoid the mis- 
take of looking at the total of the 
Income Tax assessments without exa- 
mining the items. With regard to 
Schedule D, which is the great stand-by 
of the Revenue, and the Schedule upon 
which we used to expect the greatest 
increase, and by means of which former 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have been 
able to treat us to pleasant surprises 
—Schedule D, containing as it does the 
profits of trade and business—in 1869 
the assessment was £161,000,000, while 
in 1876 it was £242,000,000, being a 
jump of £80,000,000 in seven years. 
But from 1876 to 1886 it only rose from 
£242,000,000 to £247,000,000, being 
an increase of only £5,000,000 in 10 
years. I wish the Committee to grasp 
the full significance of these figures. 
While in the earlier period there was 
this gigantic increase in the Revenue of 
the country the turn came in 1876, and 
since then there has been only an aggre- 
gate increase of £5,000,000 in 10 years. 
I hope the Committee are following me 
in the line of argument I am pursuing 
with reference to the elasticity of the 
Revenue, as it will enable us to see how 
far we may count upon that elasticity in 
future. 
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will be of some considerable interest to 
the Committee—namely, the distribution 
of wealth as shown by the produce of 
Schedule D, because there we arrive at 
some extraordinary results. In order to 
test the matter I will take a particular 
and important district in the City 
of London, where the assessment under 
Schedule D is between £16,000,000 
and £17,000,000. The gross assess- 
ment in respect of individual profits 
from trades and professions in that 
district declined from £7,050,000 in 
1876 to £6,150,000 in 1886; but, 
meanwhile, the profits of Public Com- 
panies increased from £7,200,000 in 
1876 to £10,700,000 in 1886. That, 
so far, is a circumstance very notable 
from a social and economic point of 
view. The creation of large Companies 
such as those of Guinness and Allsopp 
secures, at the moment, to the owners 
the accumulation of past years; but 
in future the profits of those large 
undertakings will be distributed over 
a much wider area, and a much 
greater part of the population will 
share in industrial, commercial, and 
banking undertakings. This is a 
change which I hail with considerable 
satisfaction. My inference as to the 
greater distribution of wealth is singu- 
larly borne out by the analysis of the 
individual profits to which I have just 
alluded. In the district referred to, the 
profits of persons whose business income 
was less than £1,000 per annum in- 
creased from £1,540,000 to £1,663,000 
between 1876 and 1886, being an in- 
crease of 7 per cent; while those of 
persons having a business income of 
between £1,000 and £5,000 fell from 
£1,580,000 to £1,363,000, being a fall 
of about 14 per cent ; and business in- 
comes over £5,000 fell from £3,925,000 
to £3,120,000, or a fall of 21 percent, So 
that there is this remarkable fact—that 
below £1,000 the incomes have increased 
7 per cent; between £1,000 and £5,000 
they have decreased 14 per cent ; and on 
incomes of £5,000 and upwards there is 
a decrease of 21 percent. That brings 


us to the point at which I was driving 
before—namely, that there is more dis- 
tribution of wealth, and it is perhaps 
what I may call the distributing classes 
whose incomes are below £1,000 who 
have suffered least from the general 
depression. The commercial depression 
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has struck at the top; it has struck the 
great manufacturers; it has also 
affected the wage-earning class to a 
certain extent, though they have been 
largely indemnified by the fall of prices ; 
it has struck at the agricultural classes 
and the farmers; but the middleman has 
not suffered to the same extent. 

Now, I shall soon be finished with this 
review of the sources of revenue; still, it 
is a matter of such importance to the 
community at large, that I ought not to 
apologize for lingering so long upon 
it. To recapitulate, the Committee will 
remember the position of the consum- 
able articles; they will remember the 
position of the luxuries of the rich, and 
what I have said with regard to the 
slow growth of the Income Tax; and 
now there only remains the great item 
of revenue from stamps. And here one 
would have expected that the progress 
of business would result in consider- 
able progress in the Stamp Duties. 
But that is not the case. More business 
is clearly done, as the Clearing House 
Returns show ; but I am sorry to say that 
there has been more and more cleverness 
in evading the Stamp Duties on transfers; 
and though there is some increase in this 
Department, I consider the whole region 
of the Stamp Duties not to be in a satis- 
factory position. Stamps fall under two 
great heads—Death Duties, and the 
duties on deeds, transfers, and convey- 
ances. With regard to the Death 
Duties, there has been an increase, and 
a decided increase ; though that has been 
due, as my right hon. Friend opposite 
is aware, in great part to legislation. 
But with regard to other stamps there 
is little change ; and there is one curious 
reason for this that I may mention. All 
bills, as hon. Members are aware, are 
taxed ad valorem with a rather high tax; 
but the telegraph has introduced a 
system of making telegraphic transfers, 
and now when a remittance has got to 
be made of £100,000 from New York to 
London, instead of sending it in bills, 
which would have to pay a handsome 
contribution to the Exchequer, men 
simply send a telegram, saying—‘ Pay 
to So-and-so, on such a day, £100,000,” 
and the operation escapes altogether. 
The result has been a considerable loss; 
and the ingenuity of Chancellors of the 
Exchequer ought to be directed, when- 
ever they can find time, to a revision of 
the whole theory of the Stamp Duties, 
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in order to see how far that valuable 
resource of the revenue may be made 
more available. So here, again, I feel 
obliged to repeat what I have said 
before, that the Revenue has not been 
an elastic one, and in no direction of 
all the sources of revenue which I have 
examined have I seen that hopeful pro- 
gress which we might have wished for 
and expected. 

I hope and believe, at the present time, 
that there is a change—I will not call 
it considerable—for the better in the 
aspect of business generally. Whether 
it extends to agriculture i3 a matter 
upon which many hon. Members of this 
House are much better able to form an 
opinion thanI am. I believe they are 
not sanguine as to that; but there is an 
impression that there will be an increase 
in the commercial prosperity of the 
country. If I might use an agricultural 
simile in regard to it, I should say that 
we may consider that the soil is in a 
much better condition than it has been 
in the commercial and industrial world, 
and more likely to yield a good harvest. 
There is a better spirit abroad, a spirit 
of more hopefulness, more confidence, 
and what business is being done is of a 
sounder kind than what we have some- 
times known. But I do not know to 
what extent these better auguries may 
be realized in the present financial year, 
and it has always ae laid down by the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) that it takes some 
time before an increase in the general 
prosperity of the country really tells in 
the way of an increase of the Revenue. 

Now, having completed my story with 
regard to the general aspect of the 
Revenue and the Expenditure in its 
broadest features, without reference to 
any particular year, I turn to that 
which may be of more immediate interest 
to the Committee—namely, to the Esti- 
mates of the coming year. The Com- 
mittee will bear in mind that, in 
framing these Estimates, I have had 
in my mind many of those general con- 
siderations which I have thought it 
right to submit to the House. If hon. 
Members will tura to page 3 of the 
printed Statement, they will find the 
figures I am about to give. Customs, 
I estimate at £20,200,000, or £45,000 
more than the past year; Excise, 
£25,292,000; Stamps, £11,658,000; 
Land Tax, £1,065,000; House Duty, 
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£1,920,000; Property and Income Tax, 
£15,900,000, the same as the Exchequer 
receipts of last year—giving a total of 
Taxes of £76,035,000, or £80,000 less 
than last year. The Post Office I 
estimate at £8,600,000; Telegraphs, 
£1,950,000; Crown Lands, £370,000; 
Interest on Advances, £1,200,000 ; 
Miscellaneous, £3,000,000; makiog a 
total produce of Non-Tax Revenue of 
£15,120,000—the grand total Revenue 
thus being £91,155,000, as against 
£90,772,000 in the last year, or an in- 
crease of £383,000. The Committee 
will observe that there is an actual de- 
crease in the produce of taxes in the 
coming year, which is, however, rather 
more than made up for by an increase 
in the Non-Tax Revenue. Customs we 
put up £45,000 above the Exchequer 
Receipts of last year; I allow for an 
increase on tea and tobacco of £85,000 
each, but for a decline in foreign 
spirits of £16,000, and in wine of 
£102,000. I must point to a curious 
circumstance connected with this—that 
in making these Estimates we have 
not failed to take into account the 
fact that the coming year is Leap Year, 
and, therefore, there will be one extra 
day on which to consume tea, tobacco, 
and spirits; and, considering the large 
number of millions over which our Re- 
venue extends, that is not an unimpor- 
tant point. It is one, however, which is 
duly remembered in the Estimates. 
Now, I do not think I need go into 
further detail with regard to Customs. 
Excise I put up £42,000, but it is 
chiefly owing to an _ increase of 
£130,000 in beer. I take the decrease 
on British spirits for the coming year 
at £52,000. The increase in the con- 
sumption of beer will be owing to one or 
two circumstances—in the first place, the 
extraordinarily cheap price of hops, a 
factor which always affects more or less 
the production of beer; and also tothe fact 
that the recent prosecutions of publicans 
resulting in the discovery of a consider- 
able adulteration of beer by the use of 
water have increased and are increasing 
the production of beer proper, to the ex- 
clusion of the water which is mixed with 
it. And thus, while the Excise officers 
have been rendering to the drinkers of 
beer a real service, giving them beer in- 
stead of beer and water, they have at 
the same time done a good stroke of busi- 
ness for the Revenue by substituting 
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an article which is taxed — namely, 
beer, for an article which is not taxed— 
namely, water. It appears that there 
is an increase in the consumption of 
beer which has been noticed during 
the last three or four months, and also, 
taking into consideration the fact that 
there is an additional day next year, we 
consider ourselves justified in reckoning 
on this increase; but in spirits, again, 
we should do wrong unless we allowed 
for a decrease, and we put that, as 
I have said, at £52,000. The In- 
come Tax we have placed at the old 
figure of £15,900,000—the figure which 
represents the Exchequer receipts of the 
past year; but my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Derby will be especially 
interested to know that the actual re- 
ceipts of the Income Tax for 1886-7 
have been £16,000,000, and a few 
thousands more. Now, it will be 
asked why, with prospects of improved 
business, with better hopes for the 
future, do you put the Income Tax as 
low as £15,900,000? Why doI put the 
tax so low? Because, under Schedule 
D, which contributes so great a share of 
this tax, and which is taken on an 
average of three years, we get a worse 
three years on which to average the 
profits than in the last year. The 
year i883 was a better year than 
1886. In the past year the profits 
were estimated on 1883-4-5. In the 
present year the profits will be esti- 
mated on 1884-5-6; and, the profits of 
those years being less than the profits of 
the former three years, owing to the sub- 
stitution of 1886 for 1883, we are not justi- 
fied in expecting a material or anyiucrease 
in the Income Tax, especially if we look 
to the fact that Schedules D and C must 
make up for what may possibly be a 
progressive diminution under Schedule 
A as regards land, and under Schedule 
B for farming profits. Stamps I put 
down by £170,000, because that process 
of collecting arrears to which [ have 
called attention has now almost come 
to its natural end; and also the effect of 
the exemption of lineals from the Legacy 
Duty will be felt in an increasing de- 

ee; and also the fall in the value of 
and will continue to affect Succession 
Duty. I have shown that the Revenue 
from taxes will be £80,000 less than in 
the year before; but the Revenue which is 
thus reduced in respect of taxes is raised 
by the Non-Tax Revenue. In the Post 
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Office, the Telegraphs, and Miscella- 
neous Receipts, there is an increase of 
£462,000, giving me a total increase of 
£382,000 over the Exchequer Receipts 
of last year. 

I have now shown what I estimate 
my Revenue for the coming year to be. 
If hon. Members will take the Expen- 
ditura for the coming year, we shall 
arrive at some interesting figures. I 
estimate the permanent charge on the 
Debt at £28,036,917; the interest on 
the Sinking Fund at £641,000 ; interest 
on Suez Canal Exchequer Bonds 
£200,000 ; and other charges on the 
Consolidated Fund at £1,714,000. Those 
charges in the Exchequer issues of 
the previous year were £29,701,914, 
which shows an increase of charge in 
this year of £890,000, the total for 
1887-8 being £30,591,917, and the 
total of last year £29,701,914. This is 
mainly due to the revival, by law, of the 
two Sinking Funds which were sus- 
pended by the right hon. Member for 
Derby. One of these funds amounted 
to upwards of £600,000, and the other 
to upwards of £200,000. They increase 
the charge on the total Consolidated 
Fund by that sum, and I have to 
allow for that in my Expenditure. 
To come to the Supply Services, the 
Army is £18,393,900, as compared 
with £18,429,272; for the Navy, the 
Estimate is £12,478,800, as against 
£13,265,401—a decrease, I am happy 
to say, of £788,000. The Civil Ser- 
vices aro estimated at £17,931,508, as 
against £17,826,454; Customs and In- 
land Revenue, £2,715,727, as against 
£2,676,918; Post Office, £5,420,770, 
as against £5,436,893 ; Telegraph Ser- 
vice, £1,950,248,as against £1,935,000 ; 
and Packet Service, £699,341, as against 
£724,900—the total being £59,588, 294, 
as against £60,294,838, a decrease of 
£707,000 on the total Supply Services. 
The total Expenditure last year was 
£89,996,752, and the estimated Expen- 
diture for this year is £90, 180,000, being 
an increase of £183,v00. 

I will now turn back to the Revenue. 
The total Revenue I estimated at 
£91,155,000, and the total Expenditure 
is £90,180,000, giving me a surplus of 
£975,000. 

I apologize to the Committes for 
the length at which I have so far de- 
tained them; but I must ask them still 
further to be good enough to lend me 
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their attention, as I have yet several 
matters of considerable importance to 
deal with. In fact, I am coming now to 
what may be considered the most im- 
portant part of my Statement. It will 
be asked, having this surplus, what I 
intend to do with it? The first thing I 
intend to do with it, if I can persuade 
the Committee to do so, is to increase it 
by achange in the Stamp Duties, which 
Iwill explain tothem, and which will give 
me an additional Revenue of £100,000. 
It is rather an intricate subject; but I 
think I shall be able to make it clear. 
The Transfer Duty on property gene- 
rally is 10s. per £100, and the Transfer 
Duty on mortgages and debts is about 
6d. per £100. The ordinary stock and 
shares and preference shares of railways 
have been properly treated as property, 
and they have the privilege of paying 
that higher Transfer Duty of 10s. which 
attaches to property. It would appear 
as if the Legislature had intended 
that borrowing should be made easier 
than buying, because it has placed such 
a small duty on the borrowing process, 
and a heavy duty on the transfer of pro- 
perty. If that is so, nothing which is 
real and substantial property ought to 
escape; and if there are any market- 
able securities which, under the guise 
of loans, are really property, I main- 
tain that they ought to be brought within 
the net, and pay the 10s. per £100 
which is paid by other kinds of stock, 
Now, Debenture Stock is an item which 
has hitherto escaped, as I understand, 
on this principle—that debentures were 
regarded as instruments of credit and not 
as capital, and, perhaps, fairly so, to a 
certain extent. Debentures expire after 
a short period, and represent the borrow- 
ing operations of a Company. But when 
they are funded as Debenture Stock 
they are as much permanent property 
as any other part of a Company’s capital, 
and Debenture Stock is as good, or 
better, than Ordinary or Preference 
Stock, or any other form of market- 
able security, and therefore I do not 
see that it should escape the ordi- 
nary rate of duty on the transfer 
of property. It had one claim for 
exemption in times past, which was that 
instead of being taxed on transfer, like 
ordinary Stock, Debenture Stock paid a 
small initial duty of 2s. 6d. at its birth, 
and that initial duty emancipated it 
from the heavy Transfer Duties after 
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wards. But debentures, by a later Act, 
were charged 2s. 6d. per cent on trans- 
fer, and that is the tax which I now pro- 
pose to raise to 10s., thus placing De- 
benture Stock on the same footing as 
ordinary and Preference Stock. 

A further change in the law, which I 
intend to ask the Committee to accept, 
is to apply to the Stamp Duties on 
transfers a B img: which has been 
extremely valuable in most forms of 
taxation—namely, to tax at the foun- 
tain head, rather than lower down, and 
to see whether we can collect in one sum, 
rather than to collect in a number of 
small sums. I propose, therefore, that 
a tax of 1s. per £100 of their total capi- 
tal should be annually paid by all Com- 
panies, whose ordinary Stock now pays 
10s. a £100 on transfer, which tax should 
clear those Companies which elect to sub- 
mit to it, and emancipate all their capital 
stock from paying any transfer duty at 
all. We take it from the Companies, 
instead of the transferers. The Com- 
panies will be able, if they chose, to 
recoup themselves, by charging those 
who come to them with transfers with 
the identical fee now charged, so to 
speak, by the Government. They could 
secure themselves against loss in that 
way; but, whether they will do so or 
not, 1 cannot tell until the experiment 
has been tried. But we do not propose 
to make this compulsory on all Com- 
panies, because the proprietors of some 
of the Companies may claim that the 
transfers in their Stocks are so few that 
they would suffer grievous loss by 
the change. But in those Companies 
where transfers are frequently made, 
it is believed that it would be ex- 
tremely popular that these transfers 
should be entirely exempt from the 
Stamp Duty, and, on the whole, I be- 
lieve the change will be so popular, that 
it will be accepted by the great bulk of 
the Companies. The general effect of 
this change upon the Revenue would 
be that if transfers were conducted 
on the same scale as at present, there 
would neither be much loss nor much 
gain on either side; but I should 
not be doing my duty as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if I did not take care 
that, if there were a gain one way or 
the other, that gain should be on the 
side of the Revenue. The dutyof 1s. per 
£100 on the property of the Companies 
willrather exceed the total amount which 
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is now derived from transfers, thus 
leaving a margin even if Companies, in 
whose Stocks there are few transfers, 
should not adopt it. But I have taken 
valuable opinions on the subject, and, 
though I may be mistaken, I believe 
that the vast majority of Companies will 
themselves welcome the change, and 
that shareholders will find it to their 
interest to urge the acceptance of 
this composition. [Mr. Munpgtta 
(Sheffield, Brightside): Is it op- 
tional?] Yes. We should much pre- 
fer to make it compulsory; but there 
would possibly be much opposition 
on the part of some of the Companies, 
and therefore we propose, in the first 
place, to make it optional; but we 
think the convenience will be found 
to be so great that all the Companies 
will soon see that it is to their ad- 
vantage to adopt this arrangement. 
[Mr. Isaacson (Tower Hamlets, Step- 
ney): Government Stock?] For Go- 
vernment Stock there is already a com- 
position. Colonialand Government Stocks 
all stand at present under a separate 
arrangement, and the change does not 
apply to them. I should be glad, how- 
ever, to make a further statement on 
this important matter at a later stage. 
Before leaving the subject of the Stamp 
Duties, I must say that I expect, from 
the changes proposed, an increase of 
over £100,000, which, however, will be 
reduced to £100,000 by a small re- 
mission of taxation in respect of policies 
of Marine Insurance, to which f shall 
presently refer. 

Ihave now to ask the Committee to 
follow me into a subject which is con- 
siderably more intricate than any of 
those on which I have been en 4 
and if I fail to make myself clear I 
trust the Committee will not think it is 
due to any confusion in my own mind, 
but to the inherent difficulty of the ques- 
tion. I wish the Committee to leave for 
a moment this balance of £975,000, in- 
creased to £1,075,000 by the £100,000 
of which I have spoken, and to accom- 
pany me for a few minutes into a 
different branch of the subject; but I 
hope we may come back to our balance, 
and with something satisfactory in our 
hands. I wish now to deal with a 
subject which ought to engage the most 
earnest attention of the Committee, and 
that is the subject of local loans and 
the use of the public credit, which from 
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day to day is now extending in larger 
and larger measure, not, I think, with- 
out some risks to the Revenue, and not 
without possibly impairing ultimately the 
credit of the State. That for whichI am 
most anxious is that the public should 
know precisely how it stands; that it 
should know what liabilities it has in- 
curred, and how it has raised money to 
meet them ; what is the revenue derived 
from the Local Authorities to whom the 
State has lent money, and what is the 
charge resting on the Exchequer for the 
money which has thus been raised. 
There have been in the present century 
over £100,000,000 found by the State 
for local loans in the United Kingdom. 
I shall presently state to the Committee 
how much of that sum has been paid off 
and how much has been lost—because 
there have been material losses on sums 
which have been lent—and how much 
remains outstanding. But first let me 
point out how the money has been 
raised for this purpose. A portion of 
it has been paid out of Exchequer 
balances, and that has vanished in our 
general finance. There is no notice 
taken in any of our records of expendi- 
ture with reference to these advances 
which have been made direct from the 
Exchequer in past times. Another por- 
tion of the money has been raised by 
Exchequer Bonds and Bills, and Trea- 
sury Bills. There is a further complica- 
tion caused by the fact that, again, some 
of these securities have been funded. 
Another portion still has been provided 
by the National Debt Commissioners 
out of their Savings Banks moneys with 
which the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners have been put in funds — an 
operation which does not enter into the 
national accounts at all, only the surplus 
of interest being paid into the Exche- 
quer. The result of this most con- 
fused and unsatisfactory state of things 
is that nobody can see at u glance 
how much money we really have con- 
tributed towards local loans, or what 
the charge on the Revenue is on account 
of those local loans. Hon. Members who 
are familiar with the accounts know that 
there is an item of about £960,000 in the 
Miscellaneous Revenue derived from in- 
terest on local loans. But that does not 
represent the whole interest on local 
loans, because a further sum is paid 
direct by the Public Works Loan Com- 
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sioners; and it is only by very great 
trouble that you can bring the whole of 
the figures together and see precisely 
how the case stands. 

Again, this money has been lent out 
by different Bodies and in different 
ways. Some loans have been made by 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
in England, and others by the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland, and 
by the Land Commissioners in Ireland. 
Now, what I venture to think is essen- 
tial, especially in view of the growing 
character of thesedemands for localloans, 
is that a separate account altogether 
should be kept with regard to this kind 
of expenditure and revenue, and I pro- 
pose to take it entirely out of the Budget, 
and to establish a separate account, with 
separate receipts and expenditure. The 
Committee will see that no one can es- 
timate what our National Debt is if wo 
do not know against how much of it 
there are sets-offon the other side. For 
instance, if we were to add to local 
loans £10,000,000, we might raise them 
by adding £10,000,000 to Consols. That 
£10,000,000 would then enter into the 
body of our National Debt; and it 
might seem that we had increased the 
National Debt while we had not really 
increased it. We had been incurring 
a liability, but we had an asset on the 
other side. Thorefore, by a somewhat 
complicated process, I want to clear the 
National Budget entirely from local 
loans, parting with the interest which is 
now paid to the National Exchequer, and, 
at the same time, relieving ourselves of 
so much of the Debt as is represented by 
existing and solvent local loans. 

Let me point out how, under the pre- 
sent system, local loans are dealt with. 
It has been an economical system, but 
it appears to me to be essentially faulty 
in principle. Local loans ran for 25, 
30, and 40 years, and even longer. They 
are long loans, but we have been finan- 
cing these local loans partly by the issue 
of Treasury Bills, repayable every three 
orsix months. On the first aspect of the 
matter, we have, no doubt, raised this 
money on very economical terms. W< 
have been borrowing to supply the funds 
for local loans at a rate as low as 24 pea 
cent; but who can guarantee that in the 
course of a year, or two years hence, 
when we have to renew these Treasury 
Bills, we may not have to pay a much 
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to pay 4 per cent, or even more, in 
troublous times; and I hold that it 


is bad finance to borrow on ‘Treasury 
Bills for three months or six months for 
what I may call a permanent purpose. 
Therefore, I propose to discontinue the 
system of borrowing on Treasury Bills 
for local loan purposes, although I am 
not opposed to borrowing by those Bills 
for certain other purposes. 

The plan I have to propose I will 
now describe. The debt we have con- 
tracted in respect of local loans that are 
still in force now stands as follows: — 
£8,600,000 was raised by Exchequer 
Bonds, now funded and represented 
by Consols, and these 2} per cent Ex- 
chequer and Treasury Bills are out- 
standing to the extent of £6,400,000, 
making together £15,000,000. Then 
the National Debt Commissioners have 
£9,500,000 employed in the hands of 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners, 
to whom they have leut direct. That 
makes a total of £24,500,000. The re- 
mainder of £12,700,000 was advanced 
out of Exchequer balances, aud brings 
up the total to £47,200,000. That is 
the amount of local loans which is now 
outstanding, after deducting the sums 
that have been lost and remitted, 
Now, what I propose to do is to create 
£37,200,000 of Local Loan Stock, which 
will represent the precise sum now out- 
standing and owing by the localities. On 
that £37,200,000 there will be interest 
to pay at 3 per cent, which will con- 
stitute a charge on the Local Loan 
Fund. On the other hand, there will 
be transferred to that fund the £960,000 
now paid direct to the Exchequer, as 
well as the sum which is now paid over 
to the National Debt Commissioners by 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners, 
so that this new account will receive the 
whole revenue derived from the interest 
on local loans, and will be charged with 
the whole of the interest on the Local 
Loans Stock of £37,200,000. 

It will be of interest to the House 
and the country to know that thero 
were advanced to the localities up to the 
3ist of March, 1&87, £106,000,000. Of 
that sum, £57,200,000 have been repaid, 
the total sum unpaid being £48, 800,000 ; 
and, £11,600,000 having been remitted, 
there remains the total outstanding sum 
of £37,200,000. {An hon. Member: Is 
the £11,600,000 absolute loss?] Yes; 
the £11,600,000 is absolute loss. Now, 
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of the amount remitted which represents 
absolute loss, about £7,000,000 is due to 
the Irish Famine; and with regard 
to that I say nothing, because that 
was a loan made by the nation 
with its eyes open, and under very 
peculiar circumstances. But I call the 
attention of the Committee to the re- 
mainder, which has been lost, because it 
is often argued that there is a profit in 
the margin between the 3 per cent at 
which the State can borrow, and the 3} 
or 3} per cent paid by the Local Autho- 
rities. But you must establish a margin 
which will enable you to repay any 
losses which may occur. It may be said 
that there will be no losses, but in reply 
to that I point to the past, and say that 
the losses which remain are considerable 
and ought to be provided for in future 
arrangements. [{Mr. Munpretta: Eng- 
lish losses?] I would ask not to be 
invited to discuss particulars now. My 
statement includes all losses—English 
losses, as well as Irish losses—but 
it would take me too far from the 
present point to go into the details. I 
hope, however, that my right hon. 
Friend, who has views on the Exchequer 
on some important points on which 1 am 
extremely apprehensive, does not imply 
that, the losses being Irish losses, there 
is no fear of loss on advances for Eng- 
lish purposes. I do not know whether 
that is the meaning of my right hon. 
Friend ; but, at all events, I say this— 
that as prudent lenders, when we do 
lend, we should do so with the idea that 
there is always the possibility of a loss, 
whatever may be the precautions we 
take to prevent it; and I hope, therefore, 
all those who are thoroughly interested 
in finance will do their best to insist 
that there shall be a margin, from 
which such losses may be made good. 
I have said that we are going to create 
£37,200,000 of Stock. As against 
this, I cancel £9,500,000 of the Bonds 
of the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners ; I cancel £15,000,000 of existing 
3 per cent Stock representing the Funded 
and Unfunded Debt now earmarked as 
Local Loans Debt, and which stands 
outside the permanent charge; and, 
besides that, I cancel a further amount of 
existing 3 per cent Stock—namely 
£12,700,000, which represents money 
lent directly from the Exchequer 
balances to the borrowing Authorities. 
The National Debt would have been 
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£12,700,000 less if we had applied the 
balances as they were available for the 
reduction of the National Debt, instead 
of lending them out; and I am thus re- 
storing, as it were, the position as it 
would have been if that money had not 
been so lent, by cancelling so much 
Funded Debt, while I create Local 
Loans Stock, on the other hand, to repre- 
sent it. 

I have myself had so much trouble in 
thoroughly mastering the details of this 
complicated business that I feel that I 
cannot ask any Member of the Com- 
mittee to grasp the whole of the case, 
from the necessarily imperfect explana- 
tions I am able to make in my present 
Statement. I trust, however, the Com- 
mittee will take from me this—that we 
establish an entirely new Local Loans 
Budget, and on that Budget everyone 
will be able to see precisely how the 
case stands. There will be a margin on 
that Budget, because the cost of paying 
the interest on the £37,200,000 will be 
less than the revenue produced by the 
interest of local loans. ButI wish to 
charge this Local Loan Budget with an 
annuity, which I believe will amount 
to about £150,000, to make good the 
£4,000,000 which we have been obliged 
to write off, or to meet any new losses 
which may occur. I am anxious that 
the Committee and the public should 
know and remember that there has been 
this loss, and that it should be marked 
in this way by a special item in the 
Budget each year. hen, as fresh local 
loans are made, they will be made 
either out of repayments on the existing 
loans, falling in from year to year, or by 
the creation not of further National 
Debt, but of fresh Local Loans Stock. 
The financial effect, so far as the Na- 
tional Budget is concerned, is this—On 
the one hand, the Exchequer will no 
longer receive the Revenue amounting 
to £960,000 in respect of interest on 
Local Loans; on the other hand, we 
shall have no longer to provide for the 
charge amounting to about £630,000 in 
connection with Debt created for Local 
Loan purposes. There will, therefore, 
be an increase in the net Debt charge of 
about £330,000. 

I have now to take the Committee into 
the very interesting subject of the charge 
for the National Debt. The Oom- 
mittee is aware of the circumstances 
under which the late Sir Stafford North- 
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cote fixed the permanent charge for 
that Debt at £28,000,000, which has 
been increased to £28,037,000 by sub- 
sequent operations. The Committee is 
also aware that a portion of that has 
been suspended several times under the 
stress of war operations. Even during the 
last year the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby(Sir William Harcourt) 
felt compelled to suspend the Sinking 
Fund to the extent of about £800,000, 
I wish to examine this matter in a com- 
prehensive spirit ; but I fear that I have 
nearly exhausted my time. I have had 
passing through my mind various cir- 
cumstances which bear on the point, 
whether that sum of £28,000,000 has 
been rightly fixed ; and when I say that, 
I do so with the full sense of the respon- 
sibility which I am incurring when I 
raise the question. The Committee will 
have noticed the enormous falling off, 
I will not say in one year or five years, 
but in a course of years, in the elasticity 
of the Revenue. The Committee will 
be aware that the growth of the Revenue 
which was expected has been absent, and 
that it does not now grow in proportion 
to the increase of the population. Does 
the Committee remember that when the 
charge of £28,000,000 was fixed the 
Income Tax stood at 2d. in the pound ? 
It stands now at 8d. This is a notable 
point. At the end of the year 1874-5 
the total charge on taxes was 
£62,633,000; the net Debt charge was 
£26,495,000; so that the total charge 
on taxes for the whole ci? the other 
Services, exclusive of the Debt charge, 
was £36,138,000. Last year, the total 
charge on taxes was £75,340,000, the 
net Debt charge being £26,596,000, 
even after the Sinking Fund had been 
suspended, otherwise it would have 
been greater. The total left for other 
purposes than the National Debt 
was £48,744,000, as compared with 
£36,138,000. Weare paying, exclusive 
of Debt charge, £12,600,000 more in 
taxes than at the time when the late 
Sir Stafford Northcote made this pro- 
posal. Now, the late Sir Stafford North- 
cote anticipated that there would be an 
ordinary growth of Revenue, and these 
are his words— 


‘*T have no doubt, under ordinary circum- 
stances, with the ordinary wth of Revenue, 
that we shall be very easily able, without any 
injustice to the country, to bring up the 
for Debt to £28,000,000.” 
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Sg gs hear!”] Yes; but “ easily.” 
‘o be able to do so, we have been 
obliged to increase the Income Tax to 
8d. Sir Stafford Northcote went on to 
say— 

“ But, if this should materially alter, it would 
be only right to take steps to remove what we 
now put on.” 

What I want the Committee to examine 
is, whether the circumstances have ma- 
terially altered from that time when 
Sir Stafford Northcote proposed his 
Budget. When he proposed to increase 
the amount to £28,000,000—which he 
did not do at once, but spread over two 
or three years— we were at the end of a 
period of great prosperity. There was 
then, in the mind of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and in the minds of us 
all, the knowledge that the Revenue had 
gone on increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Now, let the Committee return to the 
figures I supplied in the earlier portion 
of my Statement, when I showed how 
there had been, in the quinquennial 
period preceding the time at which the 


£28,000,000 was fixed, an increase in the ! 


produce of taxes other than the Income 
Tax, amounting to 24 per cent, and that 
afterwards there was a decrease amount- 
ing to 3 per cent. It appears to me that 
the situation now is totally different ; and 
I say, in the interest of the steady and 
efficient repayment of the National Debt, 
that it would be unwise if we were to 
strain our bow too tight, and if, in endea- 
vouring to defend the £28,000,000, we 
were to insist on maintaining any kind 
of tax permanently at an unreasonable 
height. What has been our courseduring 
the last few years? It has not been satis- 
factory. The Sinking Funds have had 
to be suspended, and they will be sus- 
pended again, so surely as anything 
occurs which strains in the slightest de- 
gree the resources of the country. I 
admit the plausibility of the argument, 
that it is better you should suspend the 
Sinking Fund when there is distress, 
rather than that you should impose 
additional taxation. But I am not 
satisfied that the argument is sound. 
I think it is a most wholesome re- 
straint upon any expeditions or costly 
undertakings that it should be neces- 
sary to impose taxation, and that you 
should not be able to cut the knot 
simply by suspending the Sinking Fund. 
I admit that the Sinking Fund is an ad- 
mirable institution, and I should be 
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tent. But, looking to the present situa- 
tion, and at the fact that, practically, 
the whole burden of paying off the Debt 
has to be borne by the payers of Income 
Tax, I am disposed to think that in the 
interests of sound finance, and with the 
view of keeping up steady repayments, 
it is advisable to reconsider our posi- 
tion. I have shown the Committee that 
there is danger in our present financial 
position, because, while there is an in- 
creasing temptation to Expenditure, there 
is no increasing Revenue to rely upon. 
I do not know whether new sources of 
Revenue are opening out to the minds 
of my right hon. Friends; but unless we 
can discover new sources of Revenue, 
they will see that the retention of the 
present Debt charge must be a matter of 
increasing difficulty. For my own part, 
I see fresh dangers threatening the 
payers of direct taxation in the future. 
It has been a question continually 
argued in this House whether the contri- 
bution which is made by personal pro- 
perty to the rates is insufficient. I 
have often argued to the contrary my- 
self ; but the majority of the House have 
decided over and over again that, in 
some form or other, personal property 
will have to contribute to local taxation. 
With this prospect before us, is it reason- 
able to maintain the Income Tax, in a 
time of peace, at four times the figure 
at which it stood when the Debt charge 
was fixed at its present amount? Or is 
it reasonable, to take another point, that 
we should so hamper ourselves with a 
heavy Debt charge, that we have never 
anything to spare for reforms of taxa- 
tion, involving an immediate loss, but 
which may promise great ultimate ad- 
vantage to the Revenue? 

I do not suggest any large or heroic 
measure in connection with this matter, 
but I dointend to submit a proposal to 
the Committee. I am sorry that I shall 
offend against the paternal affections 
of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers), 
because the way I propose to reduce 
the charge from £28,000,000 is by deal- 
ing with the Rolling Annuities which 
he established. These Rolling Annuities 
are very complicated, and they do great 
credit to the ingenuity of my right hon. 
Friend. There are three Annuities, each 
amounting to £1,200,000; one for five, 
one for 10, and one for 15 years. Theyare 
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called Rolling Annuities because, when 
they cease, they are re-enactedgin a dif- 
ferent form. That is to say, as each 
Aunuity expires a further amount of 
Stock is to be cancelled in exchange for 
a new Terminable Annuity of the same 
amount as that then expiring. I pro- 
pose to simplify these three Rolling 
Annuities, and to roll them up into one 
Annuity of the sum of £1,930,000, 
in lieu of the present Rolling Annuities 
amounting to £3,600,000. The perma- 
nent charge of Debt will be fixed at 
£26,000,000, as against the present per- 
manent charge of £28,057,000. By this 
means the apparent relief is £2,037,000 ; 
but the Committee will remember that, 
under the newLocal Loans Debt arrange- 
ment, the Exchequer will lose a net 
round receipt of £333,000. Therefore, 
the real relief will be £1,704,000. The 
provision which the proposed permanent 
charge of £26,000,000 contains for re- 
duciog Debt is, of course, exclusive of the 
operation of the old Sinking Fund. I 
will not trouble the Committee with any 
furthor details on that point, except to 
show how this-will work in the future. 
I think the Committee will see that the 
amount of Debt which will still be an- 
nually redeemed will be very large 
indeed. It may be remembered that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. Gladstone) made 
a proposal in 1881, which, however, he 
did not proceed with, under which 
£60,000,0( 0 of Stock would have been re- 
deemed by 1904 by means of Terminable 
Annuities Under my proposal we shall 
by that time have redeemed £70,000,000 
of Stock by means of Terminable An- 
nuities. The amount devoted to the re- 
payment of Debt inside the charge of 
£26,000,000 will, in the present year, 
be about £5,000,000; and I have made 
a calculation that if the charge of 
£26,000,000 be steadily persevered with, 
we shall redeem £600 000,000 at par in 
about 52 years, and £700,000,000 in 56 
years. 

I submit these considerations to the 
Committee with the observation that I 
have spent so much time upon the 
figures themselves that I have not been 
ablesufficiently toelaborate the arguments 
just addressed to the House. I rest my 
proposal, however, upon this broad 
ground—that the situation is totally dif- 
terent from what it was when the present 
arrangements were made, and that Sir 
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Stafford Northcote himself contemplated 
, that if the circumstances altered it would 
| be necessary to alter his system; and I 
| lay great stress upon the fact that, un- 
| less we put the matter into what I may 
} call an endurable form, you will risk 
| far larger inroads upon the Sinking 
Fund than that which I now propose. 
I remind the Committee of the great 
difficulty which existed when taxation 
had to be imposed to meet special 
charges not long ago. An additional 2d. 
was put upon the payers of Income Tax, 
and proposals were made to tax some 
consumable articles. Those proposals 
were rejected by the House, which 
had to fall back on the simple process 
of increasing the Income Tax by 2d., and 
of suspending the Sinking Fund. The 
Sinking Fund, I maintain, is not in a 
strong position ; it has been proved to be 
in an unsafe position while it continues 
as heavy as it is at present. 

I now go back to the Surplus of which 
I have spoken—namely, £1,075,000, and 
to this must be added the relief given 
by the £1,704,000 taken from the Debt 
charge. I have, therefore, a sum 
to deal with of £2,779,000. The 
Committee will have anticipated, from 
the arguments which I have used, that 
a reduction in the Income Tax would 
naturally follow, and I propose to re- 
duce the Income Tax by Id. in the 
pound, which involves a_ loss of 
£1,560,000 in the present year, because 
in these cases you do not have the 
whole loss in the first year. Be- 
fore I pass from the subject of the In- 
come T'ax there is another change which 
I propose to make, which will not lead 
to much loss of Revenue, and the small 
probable loss from which is included in 
the £1,560,000. Itis arelief that, to my 
mind, is an act of justice, and which 
will be given to a rather suffering por- 
tion of the community. I wish to renew 
a proposal which was made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Edinburgh—namely, to give farmers the 
option of being taxed on their actual 
profits under Schedulde D, rather than 
on the arbitrary basis adopted in Sche- 
dule B. Farmers and occupiers of 
land, generally, are taxed on the half 
of their rent in England, and on one- 
third of their rent in Ireland and Scot- 
land. The question is, have farmers 
earned half their rent during late times ? 
I know that in many cases farmers have 
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been paying Income Tax on a larger 
amouat than they have actually earned. 
I judge from the fact that out of a total 
of upwards of 400,000 assessments, there 
have only been 10,000 cases of appeal 
against what appears, on the face of it, 
to be too high acharge. In many parts 
of England the profits have, as a rule, 
been a great deal less than half the rent. 
When the proposal was made before, it 
was suggested that the farmers did not 
keep accounts, and that they would 
not be able to make statements 
of their profits, and that they would, 
therefore object to be charged under 
Schedule D. To get over that diffi- 
culty I propose, for the present, to 
maintain Schedule B, so that they may 
still be charged under that Schedule if 
they prefer it; but if they wish it, 
they can be charged under Schedule D. 
The exercise of this option will obviate 
the necessity of a local appeal, which in- 
volves proceedings in the localities to 
which objection is taken, and will give 
the farmers an opportunity of appealing 
to the Special Commissioners in the same 
manner as other persons who are assess- 
able under Schedule D. 

This question of the farmers reminds 
me of the ratepayers and of the pro- 
mises which have been often held out, 
and the plans which have been continu- 
ally entertained, with regard to large 
reforms in our system of local finance. 
The Committee is aware that the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Ritchie) has a large measure in 
preparation which deals both with the 
subject of local authorities and that of 
local finances; The Government has 
recognized, and previous Governments 
have recognized, that it is their duty to 
go forward in this matter, and to recast 
local finance to a very considerable ex- 
tent. But the difficulty has always been 
this—and it is a difficulty which remains 
at this moment-—-that you cannot begin 
your financial reform until you have 
constituted your new authorities. Nor 
will you be able to have half the interest 
taken in the Bill and half the steam- 
power, so to speak, necessary to carry it, 
if all the financial reforms are made in 
the first instance. Now, Her Majesty’s 
Government stand by that doctrine as 
their Predecessors have stood by it, and 
they hope for the assistance of Parlia- 
ment in order that they may have the 
earliest possible opportunity of pro- 
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ducing their plan. Hon. Gentlemea will 
ask, perhaps, whether something might 
not be done in the interval—whether the 
principle of handing over taxes to Local 
Authorities, which has been the favourite 
scheme of Local Government reformers, 
should not at least be initiated? It may 
be asked, for instance, whether the Car- 
riage Tax cannot be handed over at once 
to the localities? Well, I am prepared to 
hand over an amount equivalent to the 
Carriage Tax to the Local Authorities. 
The contribution which is now made in 
relief of main roads and turnpikes in 
England and Scotland, is £280,000. I 
propose to double that contribution, and 
give them £560,000, which is about the 
amount of the Carriage Tax, urtil such 
time as we can hand over the Carriage 
Tax itself. 

Looking to the long-enduring patience 
of those who have been promised relief, 
and who, through the accidents of legis- 
lation, have had that relief delayed, and 
may still have it delayed for another 
year, I think some concession shou!d bo 
made at once. It should be distinctly 
understood that this is not a perma- 
nent arrangement, and that it is only 
in anticipation of the transfer of the 
Carriage Tax in future ; and it is in view 
of the transference of that tax in its en- 
tirety at some early day to the Local 
Authorities, that I have been unable to 
revise the whole of it in the manner 
which was pressed upon me by a very 
influential deputation. To use a for- 
cible expression, such deputations may 
‘have itout” with the Local Authorities 
when the Carriage Tax is transferred. 

Hon. Members from Ireland will pos- 
sibly be wondering whether, if England 
and Scotland get a boon which amounts 
to £245,000 for England and £35,000 for 
Scotland, Ireland is to be forgotten 
entirely. Ireland contributes nothing 
towards the Carriage Tax, and, therefore, 
so far as the transfer of the tax to Local 
Authorities for main roads and turn- 
pikes is concerned, Ireland would have 
no claim. At the same time—and -we 
have had debates on this subject—I do 
not consider that Ireland is paying too 
little to the Imperial Revenue as it 
stands at the present time. I demur to 
the statement that Ireland is paying too 
little as I do to the statement that she 
is paying too much. In making these 
concessions to England and Scotland, Ido 
not wish to change the present balance 
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as between Ireland and Great Bri- 
tain ; and, therefore, I propose to reserve 
£50,000 for Ireland, for what I call pur- 
poses analogous to this contribution on 
account of main roads in England and 
Scotland. I am not disposed to think 
that this should be given in aid of the 
county cess, as the relief in England is 
given to the county rate; because the 
amount is so small that it would not be 
an appreciable benefit to the taxpayers. 
I consider that it would be a better sys- 
tem to give the bulk of it in aid of 
arterial drainage, to which so much 
importance is attached, and which 
has been inquired into by a Royal 
Commission, whose Report is shortly 
expected. [Mr. A. O’Connor (Donegal, 
E.): How much a year?] It will be 
£50,000 a-year, on the same terms 
as the temporary arrangement with 
regard to England and Scotland. I 
shall be able at a later time, when the 
Report of the Commission has been pre- 
sented, to come to a clearer conclusion 
as to the best mode of applying this 
£50,000. I have omitted to say that the 
grant of £245,000 in England is given to 
the County Authority and not to the 
Highway Authority. The present system 
is that the County pays a half, and the 
Highway Authority a half, but that a 
half of the Highway Authority’s half— 
that is to say, a quarter of the whole—is 
repaid to the Highway Authority by the 
State. We should propose henceforth 
to pay a quarter to the County Authority, 
besides continuing to pay the quarter 
to the Highway Authority. That will 
apply also to Scotland, and in the 
Metropolis, where the roads are under 
Local Authority. [Mr. Campers (Edin- 
burgh, 8.): The whole is to be paid 
to the County Authority?] Yes; the 
whole of the additional contribution. 

I now pass on to another point— 
the last but one with which I shall 
trouble the Committee. I spoke of the 
desirability of making occasional changes 
in duties, not simply for the purpose 
of remitting taxation, but with the object 
of improving our financial system. We 
ought to have margin enough to rectify 
an error when itis made. There is one 
error which, I believe, all parties admit 
to have been made in the fiscal legisla- 
tion of late years—namely, the raising 
of the Tobacco Duties by 4d. The Tobacco 
Duties were raised from 3s. 2d. or, more 
strictly, 88.142 to 3s. 6d. in 1878, and 
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the fiscal result of that has been most 
unsatisfactory. The first year under 
the higher duty was expected to yield 
an increased revenue of £750,000; but 
it only yielded £500,000 additional, 
and in subsequent years the result has 
been still more unfavourable. The in- 
crease in the consumption of tobacco, 
which was 11 per cent during the five 
years between 1872 and 1876, fell to 
5°8 per cent in the period between 
1877 and 1881, when the new rate 
of duty first came into operation, 
and to 4:4 per cent in the period 
between 1882 and 1886, when it was 
in full force. The change checked 
the consumption of tobacco; what was 
the effect upon the quality of the to- 
bacco I must leave to smokers to de- 
termine. It will be seen that the con- 
rug we per head has not increased 
in the ratio of the population. The in- 
crease in the consumption of tobacco 
before the duty was raised was twice as 
great as the increase of population; but 
since that time the consumption has not 
increased as fast as the population. The 
consumption per head is now less than 
it was. But there is this most curious 
fact. It is not quite so certain that 
people have smoked less pipes or fewer 
cigars than before. The same thing 
has occurred with tobacco as with beer. 
There has been an admixture of water 
with the tobacco to increase weight. 
Hon. Members will recollect that the duty 
is 3s. 6d., and the ordinary price which 
a working man pays for his tobacco is 4s. 
a pound. He pays 3d. per ounce for his 
tobacco. When the duty was increased 
it was supposed that he would pay 3}d., 
and that, in that way, the dealers and 
manufacturers would be able to recoup 
themselves. But that is not what has 
happened. He still will not pay more 
than 3d. perounce; and, therefore, tobacco 
has to be produced at 3d. How is this 
done? It is done by increasing the 
amount of water contained in the to- 
bacco. The purchaser buys a nominal 
ounce as before, but he really buys less 
tobacco and more water; and, in that 
way, the Revenue loses and the smoker 
gets a worse article. The price of 3d. 
is almost too small to enable the manu- 
facturer to produce the tobacco with the 
duty at 3s. 6d., and I propose to reduce 
the duty from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 2d.—3s. 2d. 
precisely, not 3s. 1¢d. which it used 
to be. That, I trust, will be a con- 
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siderable boon to those amongst the 
working classes who smoke tobacco; 
and, although it will not affect their 

kets, they will get a better article. 
What we have to provide against is that 
the purchaser shall not get precisely the 
same article as he did before the duty was 
reduced, and therefore we propose to 
limit, by law, the watering process by 
which at present the dealer recoups him- 
self for the extra duty. At present tobacco 
is often sold containing 40 or 45 per cent 
of water. In future we propose to make 
it illegal to sell tobacco containing more 
than 35 per cent of water. In the 
same way as in the case of beer, when 
deterioration by water has been put a 
stop to, we shall hope for an increased 
yield of duty, because more tobacco will 
be disposed of. What we propose in this 
matter involves an immediate loss to the 
Revenue of £600,000; but if it restores 
the old prosperity of the tobacco trade 
it will be a gain in the long run. 

I come now to my last point—namely, 
a small charge which I propose to make 
upon a certain limited class of policies 
of marine assurance. There are policies 
where the premium amounts to less than 
} per cent, or 2s. 6d. in the £100. The 
present duty of 3d. upon these constitutes 
a very large proportion of their total 
cost to the insurer; and where the 
premium is, for instance, only 9¢., which 
is often the case with regard to articles 
transmitted from France, the duty 
amounts to 33 per cent of the premium ; 
but on all premiums of 2s. 6d. it amounts 
to 10 percent. The effect of this heavy 
charge is to drive the greater part of the 
insurance business to Paris and other 
foreign cities, the English Insurance 
Companies being unable to compete with 
the low premiums of foreign Companies. 
We propose to put 1d. only on 
cies where the premium amounts to 
2s. 6d. or less per cent. That will in- 
volve a loss to the Revenue of about 
£20,000; but this I have already taken 
account of in putting my net gain in 
respect of changes in the Stamp Duties 
at £100,000. 

I will now, with the permission of the 
Committee, to whom I lee to return my 
most hearty thanks for the extreme 
kindness with which they have listened 
to my statement, summarize the pro- 
posalsI have made. I have a surplus of 
about £975,000. The Debt charge is re- 
duced by £1,704,000. There is a gain of 
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£100,000 by changesintheStamp Duties. 
That gives a total of £2,779,000. I 
— to take £600,000 off the Tobacco 
uties ; 1d. from the Income Tax, which 
represents £1,560,000; then there are 
grants of £280,000 in aid of local taxa- 
tion in England and Wales, and £50,000 
for arterial drainage in Ireland. That 
makes a total of £2,490,000, which, 
taken from £2,779,000, leaves a balance 
of £289,000, or, in round numbers, 
£300,000. These are the proposals 
which I submit to the Committee. 

I have felt painfully, whilst giving 
my best attention to these matters in 
the short time I have held my present 
Office, that it has not been possible for 
me to go so exhaustively into the ques- 
tion of the taxation of the country as a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is bound 
to do. I acknowledge, in submitting 
these partial proposals, that I leave un- 
touched many of those tasks to which a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to 
give his attention. I leave untouched 
the Death Duties, which require at- 
tention in the promptest manner. I 
have said that in the Stamp Duties 
there are large reforms to be made. There 
is the question of the currency and the 
coinage, with itsresults upon the Revenue, 
which is a matter forfutureconsideration. 
There is the whole question of local 
taxation which has to be examined and 
probed to the bottom. With all these 

eat subjects I have been unable to 

eal; but I feel that if I had been able 
to submit proposals with regard to 
them, such large questions would have 
been involved that it would have been 
impossible to find time for their discus- 
sion in the present state of business. 
T have left also to the future the analysis 
of the proportions in which the different 
arts and classes of the Empire con- 
tribute to Imperial taxation and the con- 
sideration whether those proportions are 
just. It is certainly the duty of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to review 
these great questions, which have, per- 
haps, been too long allowed to drift. It 
may be that the relation which is borne 
by the taxation of the working classes to 
that of other classes is too high, or it may 
be that, in consequence of the change, 
which, as I have proved, has taken 
place, in the comparative productive- 
ness of different branches of the Re- 
venue, it is not too high; but what I 
wish earnestly to impress upon the Com- 
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mittee, both as an individual and as a 
Member of the Government, is, that 
they are not to conclude from the fact 
that I only submit these proposals, that 
we are not perfectly aware that there 
are much larger tasks before us— 
much larger tasks either for ourselves or 
those who may follow us. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the Duties of Customs now 
chargeable on Tea shall continue to be levied 
and charged on and after the first day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-seven, until the first day of August, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-eight, on 
the importation thereof into Great Britain or 
Treland (that is to say), on 

Tea . . . the pound . 

(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
It is quite superfluous that I should ex- 
press my congratulations to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) upon the 
ability with which he has performed his 
task, an ability which everyone knew he 
would display as the result of his experi- 
ence in commercial affairs. I confess I 
have heard his statement with reference 
to the yield of the Revenue and the re- 
sult of last year’s finance with some 
satisfaction. I remember that at the 
time it was my duty to bring forward the 
Budget people were determined to take 
a very dismal view of the condition of 
the country. When I ventured to lay 
before the House an Estimate of the 
Revenue last year, I was warned in a 
paternal manner by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) that I was much too 
sanguine, and that things were so bad 
that it was impossible that it could come 
up to the Estimate which I made. I was 
warned with still greater authority by 
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the hon. Member for the Kirkdale Divi- | 
sion of Liverpool (Mr. Baden-Powell), | 


who demonstrated by very elaborate 
figures that no such Revenue could 
possibly be looked for, owing to the con- 
dition of the country. I entirely refused 


to take that view of the financial situa- | 


tion. 


No doubt, there is a great loss of | 


that elasticity which for a certain period | 
characterized English finance; but it | 


would be entirely wrong to form an 
estimate of the general condition of the 
finance of the country from the standard 
of that particular period. I was a little 
surprised that my right hon. Friend 
shoul! have referred to that period for 
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a standard by which to judge the future 
finance of thecountry. The truth is that 
no great falling-off has occurred, and 
that the resources of the country are 
well maintained. I contended last year— 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer admits the fact— 
that there is no proof of failure in the 
consuming power of the people; and 
there is no proof of failure in their 
accumulating wealth. The latter is quite 
plain from the fact that the yield from 
the Death Duties has not diminished ; 
last year it reached a point which it 
never reached before, ae it isnot much 
lower this year. Then, as regards the 
Income Tax, I am glad to hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that the yield of the 
penny has reached the highest point, 
with the exception of one or two years, 
that it has ever reached. That seems 
to me to show that, in spite of all we 
have heard, there is no failure of re- 
sources of Revenue, and that they are, 
in fact, quite unimpaired. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer shows that there is greater 
distribution of the wealth of the coun- 
try ; but surely that is not a bad thing, 
because it gives greater stability to your 
finance, which rests not upon the few, 
but the many, which proves that the 
condition of the country, as a whole, 
has improved. Now, no doubt there 
has been a great falling-off in the spirit 
revenue since the year before last. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has explained that tho 
variation between the Conivans and the 
Excise upon the yield of this year is 
a mere transfer from one account to 
another. Now, as regards beer, another 
great test of the consuming power of 
the people, the revenue has been very 
steady since 1882. I observe that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer estimates a considerable 
rise in the Beer Duty in the future year. 
As regards wine, I have no doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman will tell us what 
he has not already told us—namely, 
what is the amount of the loss on wine 
which is due to the Spanish Treaty. I 
think it was estimated at something like 
£80,000 or £90,000, but I do not know 
whether that Estimate has been reached 
or exceeded. 

TueCHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I must apologize for 
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not having mentioned the point. Asa 
matter of fact, the loss has been larger 
than the figures quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
Wine Duty isa decreasing duty unques- 
tionably. It isa decreasing duty from a 
multitude of causes. It is decreasing 
partly because, as we have all noticed 
at the tables we frequent, a great deal 
less wine is drunk than was formerly 
consumed. In future the quantity of 
wine consumed in this country will still 
further diminish, owing to the reduced 
quantity of good wine that is pro- 
duced, and to the fact that the popu- 
lation of the world is rapidly increas- 
ing. The Wine Duty, therefore, which 
has decreased, must continue to de- 
crease. The revenue from tea, how- 
ever, is increasing in a most satis- 
factory manner. The duty derived from 
the consumption of tea is £300,000 
more than it was in the previous 
year. It is £127,000 more than esti- 
mated, and this sum represents the 
increased consumption in a single year. 
The increase of the Tobacco Duty has 
been slow. Well, the remarks I have 
made have been with reference to the 
yield upon the consumption of the 
people as regards articles of Customs 
and Ixcise; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was good enough to say something civil 
of the former Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer upon the calculations of the yield 
of these articles. But the merit does 
not really belong to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at all—it belongs to 
those able and competent gentlemen 
who are at the head of the Departments 
of Customs and Excise, and who have 
shown such marvellous skill in esti- 
mating the produce of these articles, 
and whose advice every Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who is wise and prudent 
will always abide by. I have often 
heard people say—indeed, when I pro- 
duced my Estimates last year, it was 
said—‘‘ Oh, these Estimates are a great 
deal too high.”” Sometimes people say 
the Estimates are too low; but the 
people who express these opinions have 
no means of judging at all. The opi- 
nions upon which the right hon. Gentle- 
man acts are those of the people who 
are thoroughly competent to form a 
judgment. 
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power of the people, just let us look at 
the items which relate to the wealthier 
classes. Now, here is the Probate Duty, 
which has been very steady during the 
last four years. It is a little over 
£4,000,000. Therefore, when people 
talk about the general ruin of all classes 
of the landed interest and of the com- 
mercial classes, how comes it that your 
Probate Duty yields practically as much 
as it did before these periods of assumed 
and asserted distress? Now, the Legacy 
and Succession Duty has yielded more 
than the Estimate, because the antici- 
pated falling-off, which was supposed to 
accrue in consequence of the loss of the 
arrears which have been collected in 
former years, has not proved as great as 
expected. General stamps have yielded 
£200,000 more than estimated. This, 
no doubt, is due to the greater activity of 
commercial enterprize in transactions of 
Companies like Messrs. Allsopps’. I am 
surprised at one observation made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—namely, that the stamps 
were a source of revenue that did not 
increase. I must have misapprehended 
what the right hon. Gentleman intended 
to say, because, according to my obser- 
vation, stamps have very largely in- 
creased in recent years. I hold in my 
hands Zhe Statistical Abstract, and if 
you look at the Estimate of the stamps 
in a succession of years you will find 
that the yield of the Stamp Duty is 
much larger than it was in former times. 
You will find, for instance, that in the 
year 1876 the revenue from stamps was 
much lower than it is at the present 
time. These circumstances do not show 
any failure in the Revenue and in the 
resources of the country. Well, now, 
take the Income Tax. The Income Tax 
has yielded £145,000 more than the 
Estimate; and therefore, I confess, I can- 
not concur altogether in the rather 
despondent view which the right hon. 
Gentleman takes of the condition of the 
Revenue. I have no doubt some figures 
connected with the alcoholic revenue 
will continue to fall. There is no ques- 
tion that the habits of the people are 
tending more and moro to the discon- 
tinuance of the consumption of alcoholic 
drinks. Those were remarkable figures 
which were given in a letter to The 
Times newspaper some weeks ago as to 
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to the consumers of alcohol in the coun- 
try was £123,000,000a-year. It occurred 
to me that if the people of this country 
would apply for six years that expendi- 
ture to the liquidation of the Debt, the 
Debt would be entirely discharged at 
the end of that period. The whole of 
the National Debt could be so wiped 
out, and the whole of the £28,000,000 
of annual charge in the shape of interest 
would be gone at once. There is no 
doubt, therefore, that this question of 
alcoholic revenue is one which lies very 
much at the bottom of our system of 
taxation. Upon this point I would 
mention one circumstance which in some 
of our debates is occasionally referred 
to. It is asserted that the Irish people 
have increased their consumption of 
spirits; that there is more drinking in 
Ireland, and that that proves the pros- 
perity of the country. It is not true: 
the consumption of drink in Ireland has 
largely diminished, and is diminishing ; 
i therefore, I hope the argument I 
have referred to may not be used on 
future occasions. Well, now, I have 
made these remarks on the yielded 
revenue in order to defend myself, after 
a lapse of 12 months, from the charge 
which was brought against me by my 
critics. Ithink Zhe Times accused me of 
being influenced by a cheerful optimism, 
which had no foundation, in assuming 
that the Revenue would be as I esti- 
mated. It has, in point of fact, turned 
out to be £700,000 better than that 
estimate of cheerful optimism. I do not 
know whether the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will be accused in his 
turn of dismal pessimism, which is ob- 
viously the spirit in which he looks at 
matters of this description. But, however 
that may be, the right hon. Gentleman 
has avery satisfactory surplus of £700,000 
as regards the past year, and a Budget 
surplus amounting to something like 
£1,000,000. Now, I had estimates of 
revenue furnished me by the heads of 
the Departments, and I thought it right 
to make provision for the suspension of 
the two Sinking Funds, amounting to 
£800,000. But, whichever way that 
power was taken, if the Revenue, in 
point of fact, was more than I had ex- 
pected, the increased sum would go to 
the benefit of the Debt. You either 
would not have suspended the Sinking 
Fund, or, if you did, then the surplus 
you possessed would, under the action 
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of law, go to the reduction of the Debt. 
As I understand, in the course of the 
— year the provision for the liqui+ 
ation of the Debt will have taken effect 
so as to discharge Debt to the full 
amount which was contemplated, quite 
apart from the suspension of the Sinking 
Fund. The surplus which has accrued 
upon the existing year will go in liqui- 
dation of the Debt. Is that not so ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; if the right 
hon. Gentleman had not suspended the 
Sinking Fund, he would have been 
— to make provision for some sur- 

us. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I was 
not alluding to what I should have had 
to do, but to what has been the result of 
the financial year. As I understand, 
there has been no diminution in the 
monies contributed to the reduction of 
Debt. In point of fact, the yield of 
revenue made it unnecessary to have 
made that provision. It having been 
unnecessary to make that provision, the 
surplus will practically go to make up 
the reduction of the Debt, so that, in 
fact, the Debt has been reduced this 
year to its full amount. That is the prac- 
tical result. Now, I agree very much 
with what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said upon 
the prospect of the Expenditure of this 
country. The real truth is that, though 
the Revenueis stagnant, the Expenditure 
is constantly increasing. I only hope 
that his appeals upon this subject may 
have alittle more effect upon the side of 
the House on which he now sits than 
any we have been able to make on that 
subject. I quite agree it is not the fault 
so much of one Government or another, 
but it is the fault of the House of Com- 
mons in encouraging and pressing on an 
immense increase of expenditure. It 
is perfectly true that the Civil Service 
Expenditure—that is to say, the cost of 
the Civil Administration of the country— 
has not increased at all. Practically 
speaking, you are doing the whole work 
of this country, and doing a great deal 
more business than was done before in 
the Departments, for the same amount 
of money as formerly. There has been 
no increase at all. The large increase 
has been upon the education of the 
people. Well, we intended to make that 
increase, and it may be considered as @ 
head apart. The other increase was one 
of policy on the part of hon. Gentlemen 
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opposite. I will not discuss whether it 
was right or wrong—I refer to the aid 
of local taxation. Now, if it operated 
as it was intended to operate, it would 
be merely a change from one form 
of taxation to another. But, I am 
afraid it has led to a great in- 
crease Of expenditure, because the 
system has been such as to increase 
the extravagance of Local Authorities. 
I had experience of that at the Home 
Office. After all, it is not in the Civil 
Service Expenditure that you have any 
prospect whatever of reduction. You 
are not going to reduce your expendi- 
ture on education, that is certain; Gen- 
tlemen opposite are not going to reduce 
Expenditure in the form of contribu- 
tions to local burdens; and they cannot 
reduce the expenditure on the Civil Ad- 
ministration of the Departments, be- 
cause it has not increased. There is 
only one way in which the Expenditure 
of this country can be reduced, and that 
is by decrease in the Naval and Military 
Expenditure. Everybody knows that it 
is upon that expenditure that the enor- 
mous growth has taken place, and it is 
from that expenditure, and that expen- 
diture alone, that the financial diffi- 
culties of the country spring. You have 
not suffered any diminution of revenue ; 
all you have suffered from is from the 
increase of your expenditure; and what 
prospect is there of the House of Com- 
mons being relieved in that respect? I 
confess I see extremely little. The right 
hon. Gentleman must be a very sanguine 
man if he thinks that the increases 
which have been made are temporary. 
Why, what has he heard from Gentle- 
men who sit behind him which leads 
him to think that the increases are 
temporary? He has not had the pres- 
sure put upon him where he sits that 
was put upon us. I remember when 
the present First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Lord George Hamilton) proposed from 
this Bench last year that there should 
be created Terminable Annuities of 
£2,000,000 for the purpose of Naval and 
Military Expenditure; and I remember 
that another noble and gallant Lord— 
the Member for Marylebone (Lord 
Charles Beresford)—now in the Admi- 
ralty, proposed that £5,000,000 should 
be raised. Nobody was found on these 
Benches then to object to either of these 
proposals. The right hon. Gentleman 
is relieved a little from that pressure ; 
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but he has a number of hon. and gallant 
Gentlemen behind him who approve of 
large expenditure upon the Navy and 
Army. f° see that a most elaborate 
demand is made by an hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite, the Member for 
Birkenhead (Sir Edward Hamley). The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman » in 
an enormous expenditure for the defence 
of the country. I looked through his 
lecture to see where the danger was to 
come from. There was a whole scheme 
for the defence of London against an 
invasion of England by Russia, Russia 
was coming from the Baltic—Russia, 
which hardly has an ocean-going man- 
of-war, was going to conquer the British 
Fleet in the Baltic, and to land an enor- 
mous force upon our shores. That was 
the reason for the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s demand for an enormous 
expenditure. It is quite true that the 
expenditure on account of which we are 
suffering is due to what the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer very properly and truly de- 
scribed as a newspaper scare. Well, so 
long as the House of Commons and the 
British public will allow itself to be 
made the victim of these newspaper 
scares, 80 long will the Expenditure of 
this country outrun the Revenue of the 
country. Now, I do not think it is 
at all a bad thing that the main 
pressure of this has fallen upon the 
payers of the Income Tax, because, 
as a class, the payers of the Income 
Tax are, if I may use a popular 
expression, the ‘‘Jingo class.” They 
are the people who call for this expendi- 
ture. I do not believe that the mass of 
the people of this country desire this 
expenditure at all, but are really averse 
to it. There are, however, People who 
are demanding all sorts of other expen- 
diture. I see day > day Members of 
Parliament desiring large additional ex- 

nditure. For instance, an hon. Mem- 
er addresses a letter to the head of a 
Department, and then demands that it 
shall be printed as a Parliamentary 
Paper at the public expense. It is a 
most extraordinary proceeding, and why 
Government should consent to it, unless 
they are extremely desirous to be 
pressed into further expenditure, I can- 
not conceive. The hon. Member for 
Canterbury (Mr. Henniker Heaton), who 
is apparently the dry nurse of the Post- 
master General (Mr. Raikes), has under- 
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taken to advocate every species of ex- 
penditure in that Department. I hope 
the Treasury will beware of the hon. 
Member for Oanterbury. The fact is, 
the Post Office is not only an useful in- 
stitution, but it contributes something 
as a good business to the alleviation of 
the public taxation; but since what I 
may call the period of extravagance 
commenced in 1881 the net profit from 
the Post Office has largely diminished. 
No doubt the receipts have increased, 
but the expenditure has increased in a 
greater ratio. Inthe year 1881, I think 
it was, the telegraphs paid their way. 
They did more than that—they paid 
within a few thousand pounds the in- 
terest upon capital expended. Now, the 
whole of that capital, amounting to 
£10,000,000 or £11,000,000 sterling, is 
written off as a bad debt. It does not 
pay a farthing, and you find that the 
telegraphs do not pay their way. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will fur- 
nish us with a Return of the Expendi- 
ture and Revenue of the Post Office in 
recent years. You cannot afford, in the 
present state of your Revenue, to play 
ducks and drakes with the revenue of 
the Post Office, and I shall always sup- 
port the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
resisting wild and foolish demands. 
Now, before I say anything as to the 
proposals of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, there 
are one or two things I should like him 
to give me some information upon. First 
of all, I should like to know what he 
proposes to do with regard to the Float- 
ing Debt which was increased by the 
Treasury Minute? I should like to know 
how, according to his view, the Floating 
Debt is to stand in reference to the in- 
creased power of issuing Treasury Bills 
which has been taken? There is an- 
other matter which I desire to mention 
before I go to the proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and on which I am 
rather sorry he has not said anything— 
the present state of the gold coinage. 
When I was in Office I was very strongly 
impressed with the seriousness of that 
matter. The state of our gold coinage 
is really a disgrace to the country. It 
has been neglected now for some 45 
years, till at last its condition is shame- 
ful—I can use no other word—to a great 
commercial people like ourselves. I 
certainly had desired and intended to 
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deal with the matter. I believeit would 
require a sum of £700,000 or £800,000 
to put the gold coinage right now. I 
do not believe it is possible to act 
upon the principle which was contended 
for in 1843 by Sir Robert Peel, and 
with some modifications enforeed— 
namely, throwing the loss upon the last 
holder. I do not believe that the 
people of this country would stand that 
at all. It was not done by Lord North, 
even under the pressure of circumstances 
at the time of the American War when 
our gold coinage was rectified. Another 
rectification of the gold coinage took 
place when Sir Isaac Newton was at the 
Mint, and it was also paid for by the 
State, and I believe you will in some 
form or other have to do that now. [ 
cannot think that the present condition 
of the coinage can be allowed to continue 
much longer, and I should have been 
very glad if the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
used some of his surplus in rectifying it. 
You may do it in several ways. You 
may either find all the money at once, 
which, after all, I think you ought to do, 
or if you do not do that you might spread 
it over by an annuity—a term of 10 or 
20 years. There is a fund which ought to 
keep the coinage right once put straight, 
and that is the profits of the Mint upon 
seigniorage upon silver and gold. That 
fund is much larger now than it was 
before the change in the price of silver, 
I believe that that sum amounts to some- 
thing like £30,000, and would be 
amply sufficient to keep the gold coinage 
right. I hope we are still going to be 
a country whose currency rests upon 
gold. I hope that as the Commission 
upon Fair Trade knocked that fallacy 
on the head, so the Commission on Bi- 
Metallism will dispose for ever of bi- 
metallism. That is generally the result 
of Commissions of this character. Of 
course, if you are going to have bi- 
metallism, it is no use putting the gold 
coinage right; it would not be worth 
while spending money on a coinage 
which was no longer to be your own. 
But if, as I hope, this country is going 
to keep its currency upon the basis of 
gold, it will not consent to have its 
currency so greatly debased as the 
present currency is. Upon the bi- 
metallism question I feel very easy, 
because I think everybody admits that 
that is a folly we cannot commit with- 
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out the co-operation of the rest of the 
world; and as Germany and France, 
and, I believe, other countries, have 
seen the enormous advantage which 
England has derived from its monetary 
system, and have determined to imitate 
it, they are not likely to turn their backs 
upon the system. Now, connected with 
this question there is another point which 
I should very much like to have informa- 
tion, or, at all events, the consideration 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer upon, and that 
is the employment of £1 notes. It is 
now a great many years since I had the 
advantage of ascertaining the opinion of 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis upon this 
subject. He could see no reason what- 
ever why £1 notes should not be 
supplied as well as £5 notes, and why 
they should not be employed in Eug- 
land as well as in Scotland and Ireland. 
There has been a great deal of miscon- 
ception upon this subject altogether. 
Some people expect enormous benefit 
from the circulation of £1 notes, while 
other ey anticipate a very great 
danger. think both opinions are 
over-stated. The advantages in a 
pecuniary sense to the Exchequer would 
not be as much as some people sup- 
~ because the cost of putting and 

eeping them in circulation would be 
considerable, though I do not think 
there would be any need to go to the ex- 
pensive methods adopted in the case of 
£5 notes. There is no question what- 
ever that the circulation of £1 notes 
would save a certain amount of gold, 
which would be advantageous in the 
present condition of things; it would 
save a certain amount of wear and tear, 
which would be an advantage. But 
there is a much greater advantage than 
that—namely, the great convenience 
these notes would afford in the payment 
of wages, especially in cases where money 
has to be sent to distant parts, and where 
there is great difficulty in sending 
it. £1 notes would unquestionably be 
a great convenience under these circum- 
stances, and what I venture to suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is the possibility, 
without altering the present state of the 
eurrency, of having, instead of 1,000,000 
£5 notes, 5,000,000 £1 notes, and thus 
ascertain what convenience would be 
afforded to the public. No possible 
harm could arise from the experiment. 
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It seems to me an experiment which it 
would be extremely well worth trying. 
There is one other matter which I should 
like to mention to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I hope he will endeavour to 
do something in regard to the state of 
Public Accounts. If you endeavour now 
to discover, without the secret resources 
of the Treasury, what is the real expen- 
diture upon a particular item, or what 
is the revenue derived from any parti- 
cular item, yon take up three or four 
separate accounts applying to the same 
matter, and you find a different figure 
given in each. You take up the Budget 
Statement to-night. That is founded 
upon Exchequer issues or Exchequer 
receipts. As my right hon. Friend ths 
Chancellor of the Exchequer explained, 
Exchequer receipts from the Income 
Tax are totally different from the actual 
receipts. You take up the Finance Ac- 
count and the Appropriation Account ; 
you take up this very useful book, The 
Statistical Abstract, and in reference to 
the same subject-matter you find a dif- 
ferent figure in all. That is a most un- 
satisfactory state of things; and I hope 
some endeavour will be made to give 
one adjusted account. At present, I defy 
any ordinary mortal to ascertain what is 
the real Expenditure or Revenue of the 
country from the accounts as furnished 
by the Treasury in the Budget. There 
is one other matter in reference to these 
accounts in which I have taken con- 
siderable interest, and as to which I 
should like to know what progress has 
been made. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
pointed out how entirely deficient we 
are in anything like an accurate or true 
account of what has been spent on iocal 
advances. But there is another matter 
in regard to which our information is 
deficient, and that is the history of what 
has been done in successive years in the 
liquidation of Debt. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) procured 
a very valuable and interesting account, 
which goes back a certain number of 
years, in reference to the National Debt, 
and what has been done in regard to its 
liquidation. But that only goes back to 
1874, and positively at this time we are 
without any authentic information as to 
what has been done with the Debt since 
1815. I think such a Return might be 
made by the Treasury, so that the coun- 
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try might really have an authentic ac- 
count showing what was the state of the 
Debt in each particular year, and what 
has been done year by year in respect 
of its liquidation. Really, the country 
ought not to be without such a state- 
ment as chat. Now, the most important 
matter which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
before us to-night is the growth of Ex- 
penditure. The Expenditure in the 
year 1871, so short a time ago as that, 
was £68,000,000. In the year 1877 it 
was £77,000,000, and in the year 1887 
it is £91,000,000. Now, that is really 
the history of the difficulty in which we 
find ourselves, and unless we are en- 
couraged to do something towards de- 
creasing this Expenditure we shall never 
get anything like a satisfactory reduc- 
tion of taxation. The right hon. Gentle- 
man finds himself with a surplus of 
£1,000,000, in spite of any increase of 
taxation. I would, first of all, observe 
that, with a surplus of £1,000,000, he 
could perfectly well have done all he 

roposed, outta taking 1d. off the 
Coe Tax. He could have reduced 
the Tobacco Duty; he could have made 
local loans to England and Scotland and 
Ireland ; all that could have been done 
within the range of what I may call his 
natural surplus. The natural surplus is 
the surplus yielded by the existing taxa- 
tion as compared with the proposed Ex- 
penditure. As regards the reduction of 
the Tobacco Duty, I think it is a very 
good thing. The raising of the Tobacco 
Duty by Sir Stafford Northcote, which, 
after all, was only effected for the pur- 
pose of expenditure on a policy which, 
we disapproved, was a scheme which we 
objected to at the time. We predicted 
that it would not be a successful mea- 
sure. I believe it was very much re- 
sented, and I think it is quite time it 
was done away with, and I agree that 
what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes 
in this respect is a very good use to make 
of his natural surplus. As to the con- 
tribution towards Highway Rates, I do 
not desire to make any comment at the 

resent time. But then the right hon. 

entleman, not content with disposing 
in this way of his natural surplus, pro- 
ceeds to create an artificial surplus. 
Now, his first proposal is to transfer the 
Stamp Duty upon Railway Companies. 
I see no objection to that in principle ; 
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it was brought before me when I was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
only reason I did not propose it was be- 
cause I learned that some of the prin- 
cipal Railway Companies were greatly 
averse to it, especially the London and 
North Western Railway Company. I 
do not know whether that Company 
have changed their mind ; but if not, 
and this is onlya voluntary or optional 
scheme, it is not likely to produce a 
reat deal of money. ft the Railway 
ompanies do not adopt the change 
there will not be any great result. 

Mx. GOSCHEN : [look to an increase 
from the Debenture Stock. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I will 
reserve anything I have to say upon 
that subject until I have had an oppor- 
tunity of inquiring a little further into 
it. ell, as regards local loans, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer spoke as if he were 
making some new revelation to the 
world—that there were these local loans, 
which were, in point of fact, to be treated 
as assets in reduction of the Debt. That 
is a thing which everybody knows. It 
has been annually returned to Parlia- 
ment. Now, I come to what is the right 
hon. Gentleman’s main proposal, and 
upon that I must make this observation, 
that without treating it as a combative 
matter at all the proposal is an ex- 
tremely simple one. It is to abandon 
the provision for the payment of the 
Debt to the extent of £2,000,000. That 
is what his proposal means. I remember 
the indignant comment of the Opposition 
Members of that day, when, under the 
pressure of peculiar circumstances, and 
owing to the demands of the War Office, 
we ‘aaporsaw temporarily to suspend even 
to the extent of £500,000 the provision 
for the payment of Debt. ‘ Oh,” it was 
said, ‘“‘ what bad finance this is.’ Well, 
at all events, we maintained the prin- 
ciple that, except under peculiar circum- 
stances, there was to be an effort made 
for the liquidation of the Debt. Now, 
what does the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer do? He 
says—‘‘ No; we will permanently aban- 
don the attempt to discharge the Debt, 
and instead of making the annual con- 
tribution to the disch of Debt 
£7,000,000 we will make it £5,000,000." 
That may be a wise or an unwise opera- 
tion; but it is a very serious operation, 
and in my opinion it is practically a 
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fatal blow to any rap oag to discharge 
Debt. Now, what is the pretence on 
which this is done? I wonder what 
would have been said ifsuch a proposal 
had been made by us? Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would have said—‘‘ These 
reckless Radicals care about nothing but 
diminishing taxation. They care no- 
thing about the prudent provision that 
has been made for the redemption of 
the Debt.’”? Well, I remember that 
when Sir Stafford Northcote originally 
made that proposal, enormous credit was 
taken for the provision which was to be 
made for the liquidation of the Debt. 
Here, however, we have a Conservative 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—I do not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
will forgive the title I give him ; I may 
say I only give it him in a financial 
sense—making the first serious proposal 
for overthrowing the provision for the 
liquidation of the Debt. Now, mark what 
the argument is upon which he founds 
his proposal. He simply says—‘“‘ Oh, 
circumstances are not exactly the same 
as they were. The difficulties now are 
greaterthanformerly. When we proposed 
to pay £28,000,000 a-year times were 
better, and now times are worse, and we 
will only pay £26,000,000.” Another 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who may 
come next year or the year after, may 
say—‘‘Oh, times are not so good as 
they were; the pressure of taxation is 
very great, we will only pay £24,000,000 
a-year.” Itis an argument which can 
be used by anybody at any time who 
wants to get rid of the burden of dis- 
charging Debt; and, therefore, I say 
this is a blow which is, in my opi- 
nion, absolutely fatal to the provision 
for the liquidation of the Debt. Of 
course, it is always popular with the 
payers of the Income Tax or payers of any 
other tax to say—‘‘ Oh, come what may, 
let us do something in relief of taxa- 
tion.” I only point out that there is 
nothing peculiar in this argument to the 
present situation. It is one which may 
be applied at any future time ; and it is 
the greatest encouragement which any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could pos- 
sibly have given to that reckless expendi- 
ture of which the right hon. Gentleman 
has complained. It is the way to encou- 
rage and to find the means for this ex- 
travagant expenditure. The only check 
there is upon this expenditure is to 
make it felt in taxation. If you choose 
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to make expenditure easy by this me- 
thod, you may go on first of all by 
taking off £2,000,000 one year from the 
effort you are making to discharge 
Debt; you may take off £2,000,000 the 
next year, £2,000,000 the next, and so 
on, until you come to the point where 
you are only paying what you are 
obliged to pay. Then, when it seems 
you have got to the end of your re- 
sources, you may borrow, and so you 
may go on, having broken down the 
provision for the liquidation of the Debt 
which I consider one of the fundamental 

rovisions of sound finance. I do not 

now what else is to be said beyond 
what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has told 
us in defence of his proposal to-night. 
I do not desire to enter at full length 
into this discussion. It is thoroughly 
well understood that on the first night 
of the Budget one only makes cursory 
remarks upon the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but I 
hope that when this question comes to be 
thoroughly debated in the House the 
full seriousness of this proposal and of 
its consequences will be understood. It 
is a totally different thing from a mere 
temporary suspension. You may de- 
scribe it in this way—it is a permanent 
suspension of the Sinking Fund or the 
Fund for the discharge of Debt to the 
amount of £2,000,000, for the purpose 
of removing 1d. from the Income Tax. 
I should like {to have seen 1d. or 
2d. removed from the Income Tax by a 
very different process ; not by giving up 
the efforts to discharge Debt, but by re- 
ducing the foolish and reckless extrava- 
gance of the country. I believe that 
if only people would come back to 
the principles of common sense, by 
which we were governed a few years 
ago, before the newspaper scares, 
we might reduce the Expenditure of 
this country, with perfect safety and 
with great advantage, by at least 
£4,000,000, and you might get rid of 
2d. in the Income Tax by a process of 
that kind which would be quite satis- 
factory. But what is the course the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer recommends? That you 
should go on with this Expenditure, and 
that you should find the means for it by 
abandoning the efforts made for the dis- 
charge of Debt. Well, I am afraid that 
is a course which may have very serious 
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consequences in the future, and I hope 
it may receive the careful attention of 
the House. I only rose for the purpose 
of making a few occasional remarks, if 
I may so call them, upon the Budget of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and I have now only 
to congratulate him upon having so good 
a natural increment. But I wish he 
could have done what he proposes with- 
out sacrificing the provisions for the dis- 
charge of Debt. 

Mr. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale): The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) has done me the honour of re- 
ferring to the remarks I made on the 
Budget Statement of last year. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
cheerful optimism by which it was said 
he was influenced; but I venture to say 
that he had not in his mind when he 
made his Budget Statement last year 
one great fact, and that was that there 
would be a change of Government. 
Now, Sir, if we look to figures, we notice 
that there is a dismal history of a 
gradually declining Revenue, quarter by 
quarter, for two years past, until the Con- 
servative Government came into power, 
and then the minus quantity was changed 
into a plus quantity. [Zaughter.| Right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite may laugh ; 
but these are facts, and facts are, after 
all, what we are dealing with. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) has given 
us a Statement which, I am sure, must 
command the admiration of everybody. 
He has, on several points, introduced 
the germs of reform, which I hope he 
will carry much further when oppor- 
tunity offers. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has spoken of the system of redis- 
tribution of profits, and that system—I 
take it—is at the bottom of much of the 
present return to prosperity. Owners 
of a large quantity of capital have cer- 
tainly suffered more than others; at the 
same time, there has been a great redis- 
tribution of that capital throughout the 
country. I do not think the right hon. 
Gentleman will find the principle of 
limited liability so successful as he ex- 
pects, because I do not know that the 
profits of Companies always come to the 
shareholders. I think that, in many 
cases, it is the managers and others con- 
nected with Companies who get most of 
the profits. The right hon. Gentleman 
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has struck a right chord when he speaks 
of the enormous evasion there is of taxa- 
tion. It is in the methods of assess- 
ment, and in other matters obviating 
evasion, that I think there is a great 
deal to be done. Then, Sir, in regard 
to the Stamp reform, I think the right 
hon. Gentleman struck upon the right 
key; and I would point out that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt) said that 
the estimated yield from the Stamp 
Duty was not sanguine enough. But, 
for the last three years, the result 
of the Stamp Duty has not been 
such as to create any great hopes in 
that direction. If we could find means 
of preventing evasion, I think the result 
might be better. I only regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not refer more to the 
reduction of Expenditure; but I hope 
that as the present Government feels its 
way, and feels confident of many years 
of power, it will effect that reduction of 
Expenditure which I understand is one 
of the main objects. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby spoke 
of foolish extravagance, and longed for 
the time when the country would come 
back to the rule of common sense. But 
he also let slip a remark that a great 
deal of the Expenditure began so re- 
cently as 1881, and we know what Go- 
vernment was in power at that time, 
and what Government, therefore—in the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman— 
was guilty of foolish extravagance, and 
what Government departed from the 
rule of common sense. I also desire to 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that you cannot judge of the Expenditure 
by the absolute amounts. It must be 
taken relatively to the population and 
the needs of the country. It is a curious 
fact that the expenditure per head of the 
population is, I believe, the same to 1d. 
in this year as it was in the year 1861 
—namely, £2 9s. 11d. In respect to 
the expenditure on Naval and Military 
affairs, we must remember that our 
responsibilities have enormously in- 
creased, especially in regard to the 
over-sea trade. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has made a Statement which I am sure 
will be very gratifying and satisfactory 
to the country. To take off 1d. of the 
Income Tax is a great triumph for any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The far- 
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mers will readily approve of his measure 
for modifying the Income Tax on their 
behalf. I could have wished the right 
hon. Gentleman, in dealing with the 
Tobacco Duty, had provided some defi- 
nite scheme for allowing the Excise 
Duty on tobacco to be levied so that 
agriculturists, if they thought they 
could with advantage, might attempt to 

w tobacco. But, Sir, I think the 
country will be satisfied, and more than 
satisfied, with the Statement which we 
have just heard. Many salutary reforms 
have been suggested ; the Estimates are 
of a sober and safe character; but, 
above all, I am sure the country will 
see in this Statement a proof that it 
may thoroughly trust the capacity of 
the present Administration in all finan- 
cial matters. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): I 
hope the Committee will allow me to 
make a few observations on the Budget 
of the right hon. Gentleman. His State- 
ment has been criticized by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt); but I do not 
think that his criticism will commend 
itself to the judgment of the country 
when the whole case is laid before the 
constituencies. I think this Budget must 
be described as one that, as much as any 
Budget in recent times, does justice to 
all classes of the community, and espe- 
cially to those classes which are now 
suffering from the depression in trade 
and agriculture which afflicts all parts 
of the country. There is relief to be 
given to the payers of Income Tax; 
there is also some relief to the tenant 
farmers; and there is also that which 
every Member on this side of the House 
desires to afford—some protection for 
the working classes against the adultera- 
tion of what, to them, have been un- 
doubtedly some of their most ordinary 
articles of consumption. It has been 
clearly proved by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the working classes are 
injured by the adulteration of beer and 
tobacco; and I feel certain that when 
the proposals of the Government are 
known, it will be seen that the Govern- 
ment has been fully alive to the interests 
of the working classes in the country. 
But the reason why I rise is to call the 
attention of the Committee to the promi- 
nence given in the Statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman to local loans and the 
local Budgets of our towns. The ques- 
tion of local indebtedness has gradually 
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forced itself “ee the public attention ; 
20 years ago the subject received no at- 
tention whatever ; but it is now becom- 
ing one of importance, and I am rejoiced 
to find that it occupies a commanding 
— in the Statement of the right 

on. Gentleman. It has always appeared 
to me that local loans were as much a 
part of the indebtedness of the country 
as any of the obligations sanctioned by 
this House. There has been a tendency 
to increase the debts; and, although 
many local debts have been prudently 
incurred for purposes which are bene- 
ficial, still precautions ought to be taken 
with regard to the powers given to Local 
Authorities for the incurring of these 
debts. There is a just tendency in some 
respects among the residents in all locali- 
ties to feela pride in their own district, 
and perhaps to form an exaggerated idea 
of their importance. They look forward 
to the growth of population, which I am 
afraid, in many cases, experience will not 
justify. These debts are incurred for 
works the duration of which is often 
shorter than the time in which payment 
has to be made, and the result is 
that they become obsolete before the 
debt is paid off. Unless care is taken 
with reference to the powers given 
to Local Authorities to borrow money, I 
fear there will be other cases in which 
the money lent will be entirely lost. I 
do not wish to mention places by name, 
because the mention might give pain 
and prove injurious to the prosperity of 
the localities. My attention has been 
drawn to the subject, because I have 
the honour this year of serving on 
the Police and Sanitary Committee. 
It is our duty to examine all Bills laid 
upon the Table of the House for im- 
provement of localities, and the short 
experience I have gained this year, in 
addition to what 1 formerly had, has 
confirmed me in the opinion that great 
care should be exercised in giving 
power to Local Authorities to incur 
debts, and that there should be super- 
vision over the action of the Authorities 
in exercising the powers conferred upon 
them. I venture to say that if hon. 
Members will compare the Bills laid 
before our Committee with those laid 
before the House of Commons, as the 
result of our deliberations, they will find 
that the whole question of local indebted- 
ness should be brought beforethe House, 
and it is on that ground that I rejoice to 





find that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer has adopted the course he has indi- 
cated with regard to local loans. I do 
not mean to say that there are many 
cases where these debts are not most 
wisely incurred. It would be entirely 
impossible for our great towns, such 
as Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, and 
Bradford, to supply water, gas, and the 
other necessities of life to their vast 

opulations without borrowing. Their 
Catevuing powers have been exercised 
by these great towns with wisdom and 
prudence ; and we have several proofs 
of the justice of what I venture to sub- 
mit in the market prices of their secu- 
rities. I beg to thank the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the action he has 
taken in giving prominence to the ques- 
tion of local loans, and drawing atten- 
tion to the subject ; and I venture to say 
that the result of this discussion, and of 
the Bill which will be laid before Parlia- 
ment, will be that the eye of the country 
will be brought to bear upon these local 
debts in a way which I believe will tend 
to future benefit. I am sorry that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is not here 
at the moment. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman mentioned £4,000,000 as the 
amount of loss on these loans, and I 
hope he will be able to place on the 
Table of the House a list of those losses, 
and the reason why they have been in- 
curred. Such a document would be of 
interest as a record, and also as a warn- 
ing to Local Authorities as to how their 
borrowing powers should be exercised. 
There is one more remark I wish to 
make, and that is with reference to 
the payment to the Local Authorities 
of the proceeds of the Carriage Duties 
in aid of the rates. I am connected with 
the County Authorities in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, in which, as hon. 
Gentlemen are aware, there are densely 
populated urban aswell as rural districts. 
The country district is largely taxed in 
order to pay for the roads in towns; but 
the operation of this reform will be that 
the contribution will be made out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the country, to 
which all contribute, and that the in- 
equality which is now so severely felt 
will no longer exist. I have one other 
remark to make, and that is with reference 
to the suspension or modification of the 
Sinking Fund. I believe myself that 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
will not tend in any degree to destroy 
that Fund, but that, on the contrary, it 
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will have additional firmness and effi- 
ciency. This is a time of exceptional 
character in our finance. We have a 
high rate of Income Tax; we have a 
large Expenditure ; and we have, at the 
same time, a condition of unexampled 
depression. I am one of those who 
desire to see the continuance of the Sink- 
ing Fund for many years to come; and 
I believe that the way to secure that 
continuance is by modifying it in a time 
of pressure, the like of which, I believe, 
has not been known within the recent 
history of the country. I believe that, if 
you continue the Sinking Fund on its 
present scale during such a period, 
there will be a reaction of public feeling 
against the Fund which will weaken, 
and, perhaps, destroy it. On the con- 
trary, by reducing the pressure at this 
exceptional period, I believe there will 
be a feeling in favour of the Fund which 
will lead to its having a permanent place 
in our financial arrangements, and that 
by its means, before long, a great impres- 
sion will be made on the enormous Debt 
of the country. It is not a small matter, 
I think, in such times as these, that we 
should be paying off Debts to the extent 
of £5,000,000 a-year; and the opinions 
given by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer are of such a character as to show 
that, if we persevere during the next 
quarter or half of the century in main- 
taining the Sinking Fund at the level 
which he suggests, there will be a great 
reduction in the National Debt, and we 
shall no longer stand before the world 
with a burden upon us which, in time of 
difficulty with other Powers, may be a 
great impediment to our progress, and 
greatly weaken our influence and autho- 
rity amongst the nations of the world. 
I have no further observations to make 
with respect to the Financial Statement 
of the Government, except to repeat the 
expression of my opinion that the action 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
taken will tend to check the increase of 
local indebtedness, and thus render a 
valuable service to the country. 

Mr. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel): Sir, I would urge upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
necessity of dealing with the gold coin- 
age, which is admitted on all sides to 
be in a most unsatisfactory state. It is 
estimated that out of the £100,000,000 of 
gold in circulation in this country, at 
least £50,000,000 ought not to circulate 
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at all, owing to the worn condition of 
the coins, which, according to the exist- 
ing law, should be withdrawn from cir- 
culation, an operation that would inflict 
a loss of £150,000 on the last holders. 
The consequence of this condition of the 
coinage is that £10,000,000 sterling are 
lying idle in the hands of people in ex- 
cess of their current requirements. This 
information is the result of an inquiry 
instituted two or three years ago by Mr. 
Martin, who sent circulars to bankers, 
asking what amount of gold they held 
in excess of current requirements. The 
highest figures came from Ireland, which 
is especially afflicted with light gold. 
There are several causes of the present 
condition of the gold coinage. There is 
the softness of the metal, to which I re- 
ferred last year. Every important coun- 
try but England uses a more durable 
form of gold—that is to say, 9-10ths 
fine, instead of our 11-12ths. The 
only country which used our standard— 
Russia—has abandoned it, and has 
adopted that of 9-l10ths fine. I may 
mention that, under the late Govern- 
ment, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
promised to do what he could to restore 
the gold currency, and I should hope 
that the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would move in the same direction. 
When the restoration is effected, I be- 
lieve that a good portion of the 
£10,000,000 I have referred to would 
find its way into the Bank of England, 
and that institution would be then able 
to discount at such a rate as would 
afford the necessary encouragement to 
our slightly reviving trade. Experi- 
ments have proved that coins of the 
standard of 9-10ths fine are much 
more durable than those of our standard 
of 11-12ths. The Master of the 
Mint expressed a hope, some time since, 
that he would be able to render the 
coinage more durable by coining under 
great pressure; but I have not heard 
what was the result of his endeavours, 
and I believe that the fact remains 
that our gold coins wear away to a 
greater extent than those of any other 
country. I believe the only use of 22-carat 
gold is to make wedding rings; but 
I believe that married women will tell 
us that those rings wear away quickly 
by reason of their being made of soft 
metal. Another cause of wear is the 
milled edge of the sovereign, which acts 
not only as a file upon the coins with 
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which it comes in contact, but in that 
way contributes to its own destruction. 
Then there is the practice of bankers of 
shovelling up gold with steel-edged 
scoops, from which, as also from being 
brought into contact with the harder 
metal, copper, the coins suffer deteriora- 
tion. Another, and, as I think, the chief 
cause of this deterioration, is our absurd 
system of coining free of charge. The 
object of that was to throw on the 
public the loss arising from the wear of 
the gold; but as that is no longer the 
practice, I do not see why a small 
charge should not be exacted. All 
other countries charge a seigniorage, 
and I am ata loss to understand why we 
should not do so also. The German Go- 
vernment have given every facility to 
their own people ; they have introduced 
the French metrical system of weights 
and measures. They have imitated us 
by adopting a gold currency; but they 
have avoided our errors, and they have 
a coinage of harder metal, and without 
a milled edge. They also charge a per- 
centage for seigniorage. The great ad- 
vantage of charging a seigniorage of 2d. 
would be that our sovereigns would 
not be melted down to the extent they 
are at present. The goldsmiths would 
prefer to use bar-gold, rather than sove- 
reigns, which cost them at the rate of 
£3 17s. 103d. per ounce. Again, it is 
also known that travellers take many 
sovereigns out of the country, only the 
light portion of which is returned, be- 
cause the sovereigns being worth the 
current price, they are melted down; 
and, further, we export large quantities 
to South America and the East, of which, 
although many are returned, a great 
number are recoined by foreign mints, 
those which are refused being used as a 
circulating medium at our expense. It 
is only full-weight sovereigns that are 
sent abroad, or are melted down; and 
the consequence is that our coinage con- 
tinually depreciates, because of the sur- 
vival not of the fittest, but of the most 
unfit. It is the heavy coins that are 
melted down, and the light ones that 
survive. It is a fact that, owing to our 
absurd system of gratuitous coinage of 
gold, that our coins are melted down to 
a greater extent than those of any other 
country. In the last report of the United 
States Mint there is a statement to the 
effect that over 2,000,000 of our sove- 
reigns have been melted down in the 
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American Mints alone. I might also say 
that the United States Mint have a cir- 
culation of gold coins which have not 
lost, by fair wear and tear, more than 
one-half per cent in 20 years. I think 
if we were to adopt their system, and 
change the percentage of gold in our 
coins, making it 9-10ths fine gold, the 
coins would wear for 20 years, and by that 
means, allowing the advantage which we 
should derive to accumulate at compound 
interest, we should provide for our gold 
currency for 40 years. But in order to 
put our gold coinage into a proper 
position it would be necessary to 
incur an expenditure of from £600,000 
to £800,000; and I am afraid that, 
in spite of the appeal of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt)—although he 
has advocated some of the matters which 
I pressed upon him last year—I do 
not think the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would like to find that 
£800,000 out of his surplus. Therefore, 
I would suggest that the money should 
be raised in a special way—that is to 
say, that the ‘Treasury should issue 
against the Government balances at the 
Bank of England, £2,000,000 in £1 notes. 
We need not hold any gold against 
these notes, and they need not be a 
legal tender ; but they could be received 
for taxes and stamps. They could be 
made payable at the Bank of England, 
and if they were not taken into the 
Bank—and I think they would only be 
a very few—the Bank could return them 
to the Mint or the Treasury—I think 
the Mint would be the best, as being 
more central. The notes could be ac- 
cepted like cheques, and could be re- 
issued. Two objections have been made 
to the issue of £1 notes. One objection 
is, that the expense would be very great. 
It has even been said that £1 notes 
would cost 6d. each; and it is also said 
that these notes, if largely availed of in 
this country, would give rise to a con- 
siderable amount of forgery. Now, I 
think I can dispose of these objections 
very shortly. Almost every country ex- 
cept ours have notes equivalent to £1, 
and even less. I have made a collection 
of 46 varieties of these notes, comprising 
Trish and Scotch, Canadian, Indian, and 
all well-made foreign notes ; I have also 
read most detailed and reliable informa- 
tion with regard to the issue of these 
notes; and I may say that all this 
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information is quite at the disposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. I will quote a 
few extracts from the information I 
have, which will show how inexpensive 
and safe is the issue of these £1 notes, 
In Austria, the small notes cost about 
ld. each, and forgery has been very 
rare. In Belgium, the cost is 4d. a-piece, 
and forgery is quite insignificant. In 
Canada, the cost is 1d. each, and forgeries 
have been few; in fact, there has 
been no difficulty on that score. In 
Denmark, the cost is $d. a-piece, and 
forgeries are rare. In Germany, since 
the issue of small notes five years ago, 
there have been no forgeries. In Hol- 
land, the cost of the notes is 1}d., and 
forgeries are excessively rare. In India, 
the cost is two-thirds of a 1d., and the 
loss from forgeries, which are very rare, 
is infinitesimal. In Ireland, one bank 
says—‘‘No forgery for the last 20 
years.” In Norway, the cost is 1d. 
a-piece, the life of a note is five years, 
and there have been no forgeries. In 
Portugal, there was one attempted 
forgery eight years ago; but it was 
easily discovered. In Scotland, the 
notes cost 1d., the life of the note is 
four years, and forgeries are rare. In 
Spain, the cost is 1d. per note, and 
forgeries are rare. In Switzerland, the 
notes cost a little more than 1d. each, 
their lifeisabout eight years, and thereare 
no forgeries. In the United States, the 
notes cost about $d., the life of the note 
is four years, and there are few forgeries. 
Therefore, taking the average, the cost 
of £1 notes ought not to exceed 1d., and 
the life of a note ought to be about five 
years. What would be the result of the 
issue of these £1 notes? By the issue 
of these notes the Mint would receive 
probably £2,000,000 sterling in gold, of 
which £800,000 could be devoted to re- 
storing our gold currency and placing 
it in a proper position, and £1,200,000 
could be invested in Consols, which 
would yield £36,000 a-year. The cost 
would not amount to more than £2,000 
for supplying the place of worn-out 
notes, and for an extra clerk or two to 
count the numbers. In that way you 
would have £34,000 left, which would 
be considerably more than would be ne- 
cessary to enable you to keep up the gold 
coinage for all time. I should also like to 
say a few words about our silvercurrency, 
which is in a most wretched condition. 
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Our silver coins circulate at 50 per cent 
over their intrinsic value, because we 
issue the coin at 66d. per ounce, while 
the market price is from 413d. to 44d. 
I do not think it is fair for a country like 
this to ask the public to take what is 
worth intrinsically only about 13s. for 
£1. Moreover, I would point out 
that those who are in possession of a 
large quantity of silver coins always 
stand in some danger of loss from fire; 
because, if a serious fire occurred, al- 
though these people might recover the 
melted mass of im they would suffer 
a loss of about one-third of the value of 
the coins which would be melted down. 
Then there is also the certainty that if 
any action is taken by our Government 
to bring about an International Conven- 
tion amongst the Great Powers to fix a 
ratio between gold and silver, we shall 
have to recast our entire circulation of 
silver. Ido not recognize, in the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby, 
an authority upon bi-metallism. His 
observations upon this matter show 
that, to some degree, he has got out of 
his depth; because, if we have a Con- 
vention with all the Great Powers to fix 
the ratio between silver and gold, our 
gold would not disappear, for there 
would be no place for it to go to; and I 
should think that, in spite of what has 
been said by the Marquess of Salisbury, 
that it would be unlikely that the Great 
Powers would consent. All that those 
who are in favour of bi-metallism ask, 
is that we should make the attempt to 
bring about such a Convention. We, 
who favour this system, firmly believe 
that if a Convention were held, every 
Great Power would be found willing to 
join in fixing a ratio; and all we want 
is, that they should fix three cardinal 
points—that it should be decided that 
each Power should be responsible for 
the coin it issues; that the Mint regula- 
tions should be identical with all these 
Powers; and that thereshould bean extra 
seigniorage of about ld. per cent charged 
onsilver. The public would not receive 
in this country any more silver than they 
required in the currency; and no one 
would necessarily know, if this system 
were carried out, that bi-metallism had 
been adopted. If we do notinvite other 
Powers to join with us, we are likely to 
be prejudiced by the march of events 
elsewhere ; because I believe that within 
a very short period—within the next 20 
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years—we shall find the great bulk of 
Foreign Powers on the Continent adopt- 
ing bi-metallism. It was only through 
very exceptional circumstances that that 
system was altered. There is also this 
danger, that if silver, through our in- 
action, should fall to a much lower price 
than the present, and if our half-crown, 
which is now worth less than ls. 8d., 
should fall still further, I do not see what 
is to prevent imitations of our silver cur- 
rency being made of good sterling silver. 
If these imitations were made, f would 
defy anybody in this House, or perhaps 
anybody out of it, to be able to detect the 
imitation coins and separate them from 
the coins issued by the Mint. Therefore, 
itis a desirable thing that we should 
consider, at any rate, the necessity of 
attending to our silver coin. I do not 
think I need speak further about 
silver; but I should like to say a few 
words now about our bronze currency— 
our copper. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
rendered it almost unnecessary for me 
to say much, because he has given effect 
to the intention of the late Government, 
at my instance, which was to prohibit 
the importation of foreign copper coins 
into this country; but I regret very 
much that he has imposed such a heavy 
loss on the working classes in the Re- 
gulation which he has just issued. I 
think there was no necessity for it. 
There should be a possibility of arranging 
the matter differently, for the evil is 
very widespread, owing to the delay 
which has taken place in adopting 
measures for dealing with this im- 
portation of foreign copper coins. A 
very large amount of this foreign cop- 
per has been circulated in this country 
in consequence of the neglect on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
mentioned, in a Question which I put to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a few 
weeks ago, that 20 per cent of the cop- 
per currency in the East of London was 
composed of foreign copper coin. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in answer 
to my Question, seemed to throw some 
doubt on the correctness of these figures. 
I may tell him that I received that in- 
formation from two most reliable sources 
—namely, the Secretary to the Hospital 
Saturday Fund, and the Secretary to the 
North Ceoden Tramways Company. 
The Secretary of the Hospital Saturday 
Fund informed me that he received 
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£2,000 in copper, of which £400 was in 
foreign coin, and the Secretary of the 
North London Tramways Company has 
informed me that the Company receives 
£400 a-week in copper, of which £80 is 
in foreign coin. That was just the 20 
per cent to which I alluded in my 
Question. From these two sources of 
information we get identical results ; 
therefore we may take it for granted, I 
think, that my estimateis right—namely, 
that 20 per cent of the copper currency 
in the East of London is in foreign coin. 
To my mind, the best mode of dealing 
with that state of things would be this. 
It is not so much the loss that is 
caused by calling in the coins at 13 
pence for the 1s., but it is that a great 
deal of our own copper coins could 
be circulated in the room of those foreign 
coins, and that it would be to the 
advantage of the State to increase such 
currency, because it yields a very large 
profit. I should think that during the 
past 20 years £1,750,000 in copper 
coins have been issued from the Mint. 
If 20 per cent of that copper currency is 
foreign, and we supply the place of that 
foreign coin by copper, turned out of 
our own Mint, the gain to the State will 
be £30,000. I think that if steps are 
not taken to absolutely prohibit the 
circulation of these coins, that this scare 
will pass over and foreign copper will 
still be received and circulated as before. 
I would suggest that the Mint should be 
empowered to exchange English copper 
coins for French copper to the amount of 
£5 at a discount of 5 per cent. The 
loss then would be very small, and in 
that way, in the course of a short time, 
our copper coin would take the place of 
foreign coin. And there would be a 
much better plan than that. If the 
Government were to appoint a Select 
Committee to inquire into the subject of 
our currency, I am quite sure that they 
would find a_ sufficient number of 
bankers and merchants in the House 
who would interest themselves in the 
matter, and would give a very prompt 
decision upon it. To that Select Com- 
mittee could be referred the question of 
decimal coinage, and the question of 
pas our currency altogether. 

erhaps, the Committee will be surprised 
to hear that there is not a single foreign 
country existing which has not a decimal 
coinage. We are left completely high 
and dry on this matter, and most of our 
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Colonies withus. Some of our Colonies, 
such as Canada and Ceylon, have a de- 
cimal coinage; but this country remains 
in the singular position of not having 
introduced a system which prevails 
almost universally. This is not a new 
question; it was agitated over 20 years 
ago, and I took part in the agitation at 
that time. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Member; but I must 
point out to him that he is now travel- 
ling altogether wide of the subject before 
the Committee in entering into the 
question of the decimal coinage. 

Mr. 8. MONTAGU: I bow to your 
ruling, Sir; I will therefore only urge 
upon the Government the desirability 
of appointing a Select Committee to 
consider this question, and to endeavour 
to procure as perfect a currency as any 
other country existing; and I think the 
result of the appointment of such a 
Committee would be to facilitate com- 
merce. As we are gradually losing our 
pre-eminence in commerce, I think it 
would be a desirable thing to encourage 
a sounder system through the Report of 
such a Select Committee, which would, 
I think, be favourable to a restored gold 
and silver currency. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH OHUROHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): The hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down (Mr. Montagu) 
has occupied a considerable portion of the 
valuable time of the Committee in dis- 
cussing measures, which, though impor- 
tant in themselves, are not germane tothe 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; there- 
fore, he will not think I am guilty of 
any want of respect if I do not follow 
him into those elaborate calculations 
as to the gold and silver and copper 
coinage of the country, which he has 
thought proper to make this evening. 
I would merely state this—that in com- 
mon with the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. { Laughter.) No, no, I mean 
the late Liberal Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, I deeply regret that the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has not found himself 
in a position to make some proposal to 
us with regard to the very dangerous 
quantity of light gold in the British 
currency. The matter has now reached 
such a pitch that I think delay in 
dealing with it will be positively 
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dangerous. I had hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would have found him- 
self in a position to make some proposal 
on the question. It is a matter that 
was carefully examined whilst I was at 
the Treasury, with the help of the 
officials; and I made certain that he 
would have found projects practically 
brought to a conclusion—that he would 
have found proposals drawn up in a 
definite form, and that he would have 
been able to bring them before the 
House. On that point, I may say 
that there are only two modes of 
dealing with our light gold currency 
in this country. There are only two 
ways in which you can deal with the 
light gold currency without putting an 
undue burden either upon the public 
generally, or penalizing the last holder. 
In the first place, we might abolish half- 
sovereigns, and re-place them by silver, 
the profit apon which would enable us to 
meet the deficiency caused by the light 
gold coinage. A far better way, however, 
would be by re-arranging the note issue 
by the Bank of England. The issue of 
notes by the Bank of England though, 
perhaps, a very safe one, is highly ex- 
travagant, and I think it would be pos- 
sible, without running undue risk, to 
reduce the cost of the issue of these 
notes in such a way asto leave you a 
considerable balance—a balance which 
being funded would altogether meet the 
loss you might suffer by calling in the 
light gold. These are the only two 
methods by which you can call in the 
light gold coinage without throwing a 
burden upon the taxpayers, and without 
penalizing the last holder. I will, how- 
ever, only reiterate my regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has not been able to deal 
with this subject. I turn now to the 
proposals of the right hon. Gentleman. 
If I were to say what the impression 
left upon my mind after listening to the 
most interesting, most learned, and most 
exhaustive statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman is, I should say how great is 
the worldly worth of a reputation. I am 
perfectly certain if I had made a pro- 
posal of that kind—if I had had the mis- 
fortune to occupy the position he occu- 
pies, and had made such a proposal as 
that with which he has favoured us, I 
Should have raised the indignation of 
every person in the country who con- 
sidered himself sound and orthodox in 
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all the doctrines of finance, atid that 
such an amount of agitation would have 
been excited by learned persons, that the 
proposals I made would, in all prob- 
ability, have been rejected by the House 
of Commons. I do not wish the Com- 
mittee to understand, for one moment, 
that Iam arguing that the proposals of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer are in themselves bad, 
I am sure they are good ; but Iam only 
saying that they are not proposals which 
would have been accepted from me, and 
for several reasons which I will en- 
deavour to show. But before I examine 
these proposals, I may allude to a re- 
mark which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
with regard to the Surplus of Revenue 
over Expenditure in the last year’s 
accounts and the Surplus of Revenue 
over Expenditure as estimated in this 
year’s accounts. As the Surplus of 
Revenue over Expenditure in this year’s: 
accounts, the right hon. Gentleman the: 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was good 
enough to contribute some credit to my- 
self; but I cannot accept that credit 
from him; because I consider that the 
whole Surplus of Revenue over Expendi- 
ture in this year’s accounts is entirely 
due to his own action with regard to 
the claim of the Egyptian Government 
against this Government in respect of 
the expenses connected with the defence 
of the Egyptian Frontier. The right 
hon. Gentleman was able, practically, to 
save this country some £500,000 by the 
attitude he took up as to these claims, 
and that £500,000 absorbs nearly the 
whole £700,000 which is the whole of 
the Surplus of Revenue over Expendi- 
ture in this year’s accounts. Therefore, 
I must attribute to him all the credit 
for this saving, and as a member of the 
taxpaying public I congratulate him 
upon having been able to overcome the 
prejudices of the Foreign Office, which I 
found absolutely insuperable upon that 
point. I now turn to the Estimate of 
the Surplus of Revenue over Expendi- 
ture for the coming year, which is 
something like £700,000 as the right 
hon. Gentleman has stated it. That, I 
think, is greatly due to the reductions 
which we made in the Estimates of the 
Navy Expenditure before I left the Go- 
vernment, and in those of the Army 
Expenditure since I left the Govern-. 
ment. A sum of £180,000 is charged 
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off the Army Expenditure since I left 
the Government, and £500,000 were 
charged off the Navy Estimates before I 
left the Government, which almost 
exactly accounts for the Surplus of 
Revenue over Expenditure as estimated 
for the coming year. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer desires to repeat the compliment he 
paid me with regard to the amount of re- 
duction effected in the Expenditure be- 
fore I left the Government, I shall not 
repudiate the compliment as I did the 
other to which I referred, to which I 
did not consider myself entitled. With 
regard to the Estimate for the coming 
year, there is one point which strikes 
me as remarkable, and upon which I 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for some future information. The right 
hon. Gentleman took the Customs for 
the coming year at £20,200,000, which 
is an increase of £45,000 on the past 
year. The increase under that head on 
the Estimate in the past year amounted 
to something like £250,000; and I do 
not understand why the Customs should 
be estimated this year to produce so 
small an increase as £45,000. I thought 
that, as far as foreign spirits were con- 
cerned, it was a rising revenue. I 
should be surprised to think that the 
right hon. Gentleman has _ under- 
estimated the Customs to a consider- 
able extent. That is not an important 
matter; but I now come to the question 
of the Excise. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer estimates the Excise revenue at 
£29,292,000, which is an increase of 
£40,000 over last year. I do not know 
where he hopes to get it. The Excise 
last year fell off by over £400,000, and 
fell off the year before over £300,000. 
The Excise revenue is largely and 
steadily decreasing; and I do not know 
to what cause to attribute it. Personally, 
I believe it to be due to the cause of 
temperance. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not wish to 
interrupt the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington; but I desire to 
say that the estimated increase under 
the head of Excise is entirely due to 
an estimated increase in the consumption 
of beer. 

Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I heard that, and I was going to allude 
to it. It is quite true that the right 
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hon. Gentleman expects to get £130,000, 
owing to a certain action which is about 
to be taken with regard to the adultera- 
tion of beer; but I want to point out 
that the Excise last year lost £400,000, 
and that this year it has lost an almost 
equal amount of money. That is a very 
large decrease, and this £130,000 in- 
crease which he anticipates does not 
seom to me to be justified. I wish to 
know upon what the right hon. Gentle- 
man relies to justify the anticipated in- 
crease in the Revenue under the head of 
Excise. I only allude to this point for 
the purpose of getting information, and 
not for the purpose of throwing doubt 
upon the Estimate of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. Generally speaking, I believe I 
am right in saying that Chancellors of 
the Exchequer are very apt to put an 
immense pressure upon the permanent 
officials to crack up their Estimates. I 
know that these officials feel that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
great anxiety to show a satisfactory 
balance, puts on them greater responsi- 
bility than they ought to bear, and is 
very much indisposed to accept from 
those officials their view of the Esti- 
mates of Revenue which they think 
suitable to the occasion. The general 
effect of the pressure put upon the 
officials is to induce them to add a little 
to their Estimate, so as to produce a 
result which is very often not realized. 
I do not believe for a moment that the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has taken that course; but it is one of 
which I think Parliament ought to be 
reminded, and against which Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer ought to bring 
their influence to bear. I now come to 
a matter which interests me more than 
anything else at this moment, but which, 
unfortunately, I am not able to take as 
strong aline of action with regard to as 
I should like, on account of the very 
grave political issues that are before 
Parliament and the country. Any strong 
action upon the points to which I refer 
might possibly interfere with those 
vital issues. It was with the utmost re- 
gret that, after listening to the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to- 
night for nearly three hours, that 
I came to the conclusion that he has 
not said one word on the subject of 
economy and retrenchment. I can- 
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not say how much I regret that. I may 
say that never did a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer more capable, more qualified, 
or ssing more power to deal with 
such a question, join any Government 
with a more justly earned and over- 
whelming financial reputation, and the 
right hon. Gentleman had only to say— 
‘* sie volo, sie jubeo,” for Her Majesty’s 
Government could not afford to quarrel 
with another Chancellor ofthe Exchequer. 
But what, in point of fact, is the real 
state of the case? The right hon. 
Gentleman, in the course of the Financial 
Statement he has just made to the 
House, seemed to review with much 
greater care the Civil Service Estimates 
than those of the Army and Navy; and 
he seemed also to suggest that a re- 
duction might be made in that quarter 
much more effectually than in the case 
of the Army and Navy. Now, Sir, I 
entirely disagree with that view. I 
believe there are reductions that 
could possibly be effected in the Civil 
Service; but I should not put the 
amount of that reduction at more than 
£100,000. Iam afraid that, in what I 
am about to say, I may give offence to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Brightside Division of Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella); but I am, at the same 
time, bound to say that I look with great 
suspicion on the Education Vote. And 
why? The reason is this—the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer comes down to 
this House year after year and deplores 
the increase of expenditure on first one 
subject and then another; but he in- 
variably congratulates the House and 
the country on the increase that has 
taken place in the Education Vote. Now, 
Sir, I think there is a great danger in 
this. The mere fact that the House and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer are 
always disposed to take what I may call 
a gushing position over any increase in 
the expenditure on Education is, I hold, 
an encouragement to that Department 
not to exercise so rigid an economy as 
would otherwise be the case. All I 
want upon this, as well as on other mat- 
ters, is that the country should get full 
value for the amount it is called upon to 
pay; and I now propose to tell the 
House of one Department which requires 
to be overhauled, because it is spending 
a good deal too much money, without 
affording any adequate return in the 
shape of value—and that is the Depart- 
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ment of Science and Art. I now come 
to speak of the Army and Navy; and 
with regard to those Services, I regret to 
aay that the view I took of the expendi- 
ture to be made upon them is not that 
which has been adopted by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. What I found 
was this—that between the years 1883 
and 1885, there had been a total gross 
increase in the average annual expendi- 
ture on the Army and Navy of no less 
than £6,000,000 sterling. Now, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer never alluded to the 
growth of this increase ; all he referred 
to was that increase in Army and Navy 
Expenditure, which was due to what he 
called the ‘‘naval scare” of 1884; but 
I assert that the increase due to that 
scare does not account for the large 
annual increase of £6,000,000, nor for 
one half of it. The fact is, that the 
naval scare accounted for an increase 
last year, and this year, of about 
£2,700,000—you cannot put it higher 
than that — leaving as much as 
£3,000,000 unaccounted for. This, Sir, 
is a point to which I desire to direct 
attention. I should like to know what 
are the circumstances--domestie or 
foreign—which have caused an increase 
in the cost of the Army and Navy since 
the year 1883 to the extent of 
£3,000,000 of money? That is a 
matter on which I should live to have 
the opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is 
of no use for the right hon. Gentleman 
to lecture the House about the expendi- 
ture on the Civil Service Department, 
and on the tendency of hon. Members to 
make proposals, the effect of which will 
be to increase in various ways the cost 
of the Public Service. What he has to 
do is this—if he believes an increase to 
be necessary in a great Public Depart- 
ment, he ought to place that on the 
taxes of the country. Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman does that, and convinces the 
country that it is necessary, and the 
taxes are raised for the purpose, then 
the great body of the taxpayers will 
begin to feel the pinch, and will 
put pressure on their Representatives 
that they may endeavour to obtain a re- 
duction of expenditure ; and the moment 
they begin to feel and to assert the ne- 
cessity of being economic, Parliament 
will cease making proposals to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whereby the ex- 
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penditiire is increaséd. But so long as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer does 
not put this extra expenditure on the 
taxation of the country, but contrives, 
by one financiul method or another, to 
conceal it from the country, so long will 
he be enabled to accuse Parliament of 
increasing the cost of the Public Service. 
It is from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that the reduction must really 
come. That is the only way in which 
we can make sure of obtaining retrench- 
ment. But we are told that economy is 
very unpopular—that the people of this 
country like to know they have a strong 
Army and a large Navy, with all the re- 
quisite eoaling stations and fortifications. 
If this be said, all I say is, test it. 
Place the cost of these things on the 
taxation of the country. There is, as I 
have explained, a large gross annual in- 
crease in the expenditure for the Army 
and Navy. Has the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer placed that upon the taxes? 
No; he has not. What he has done is 
this—he has manufactured a surplus by 
reducing the repayment of the capital of 
the National Debt. I, for one, do not be- 
lieve that his proposals will do much 
good. Indeed, I do not believe it is his 
Budget; nothing will induce me to be- 
lieve it. It is a Budget that has been 
made for him, partly by general political 
circumstances and partly by the per- 
‘suasions—lI will not call them the pre- 
seepte the Colleagues with whom 

e has to deal. In not having placed 
the cost of the increase in our armaments 
on the general taxes of the country, I 
say the right hon. Gentleman has done 
an injury to the cause of economy and 
retrenchment. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has, as I have stated, dealt with 
the National Debt; and upon that sub- 
ject what I have to say is this—I believe 
that large operations are not only pos- 
sible, but desirable, with regard to our 
arrangements for the repayment of the 
National Debt; but I wish also to point 
out that the £6,000,000 which are an- 
nually devoted to the repayment of that 
Debt constitute a tremendous financial 
reserve, and may be said to be a power- 
ful an which every Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ought to guard, as if it 
were the apple of his eye, in order that 
it may only be resorted to in real cases 
of emergency. What I protest against 
is the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to take the £2,000,000 he has fixed 
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upon from the repayment of the National 
Debt, and applying the amount so taken 
in order to meet the increased expendi- 
ture on armaments, which, supposing 
them to be justified or desired by the 
country, ought to have been placed on 
the taxes of the country. This, Sir, is 
a point on which I feel most strongly. 
To me it seems that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had three possible Budgets before him. 
In the first place, he might have left 
matters exactly where they were, in 
which case he would have had a surplus 
of £900,000—a surplus by no means 
too large for the Public Service of the 
country — or he might, in the next 
place, have suspended the little Sink- 
ing Fund of £809,000, in which case he 
would have been left with a surplus of 
£1,700,000; and with a little alteration 
in the taxes he would have had a surplus 
of £1,800,000 or £1,900,000, and then, 
with the aid of that, he could have taken 
ld. off the Income Tax. But the 
Budget the right hon. Gentleman has 
selected—and here I venture to tell him 
what is my firm opinion—is a most un- 
fortunate one. Really, if I were to 
choose between the two—and I am sure 
that no one will suspect me of admiration, 
em or otherwise, for the right hon. 

entleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt)—I must say that I 
should greatly prefer the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Budget of last year to the 
Budget that has been brought forward 
by the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I regret—more than I can 
express—that the great principle of 
the repayment of the National Debt 
has been interfered with for so light, 
so trivial, and so unsound a cause. 
I regret that a great weapon has been 
tampered with, blunted, and spoiled for 
future use in a period of emergency. I 
do not know whether it would be pos- 
sible for the right hon. Gentleman at 
the present moment to reconsider his 
Budget; but whether that be so or not, 
I am quite certain of this—that he has 
put out of court all the financial prin- 
ciples in which he has been trained, 
which he has heretofore proclaimed, 
and which he hoped, when he acceded 
to Office, he would be able to impress 
upon Parliament andthe country. There 
is one more point on which I ought to 
make a remark. I protest very strongly 
against any further relief, such as is now 
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posed in the shape of dole and con- 
tribution on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman, towards the local rates. I 
consider that that principle of contribu- 
tion to the local rates in the form in 
which it is at present carried out to be 
destructive of economy in every shape. 
And besides that, it is very objection- 
able from another point of view. There 
is at the present moment a strong Party 
in the country, by no means confined to 
this side of the Honse, who are, if not 
averse to, at any rate not very anxious 
for, a large reform of local government. 
Their reluctance on that point I can 
understand ; but it is a reluctance which 
must be got over, This question will 
have to he dealt with, and a large and 
genuinely-popular system of local go- 
verament must be made to take the 
place of that which now exists. The 
only hope on the part of the Govern- 
ment and of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is to overcome the reluctance 
which, as I have said, exists so strongly 
in regard to this matter among certain 
classes in the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman has, I think, materially 
weakened the position the Government 
occupy directly by giving the proposed 
dole of £250,000, and indirectly be- 
cause the class to which I have referred 
will be thereby encouraged in their re- 
sistance to loca) government reform. 
They will say—‘‘ If you will only put it 
off; if you will stubbornly oppose all 
reforms of local government, year after 
year, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be obliged to give us something 
more from the Imperial funds.” I hold 
that the large contribution proposed to 
be made in aid of the local rates is 
not only most unfortunate, from an 
economical point of view, but has also 
added to the great difficulties the Go- 
vernment must necessarily have to en- 
counter in dealing with the question of 
the reform of local government in this 
country. I trust that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will believe that in making these 
remarks I have been actuated by no 
feeling of hostility or animosity towards 
him or the Government. What I say 
is, that I consider finance as a question 
which ought to be removed above all 
mere matters of a Party kind. I have 
no doubt the right hon. Gentleman will 
receive from hon. Members who repre- 
sent the counties, and from the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), the most profuse thanks for 
the proposal he has made. But, at the 
same time, I cannot but think that these 
are not the only quarters to which the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to look for 
applause in financial matters. I should 
have thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would have preferred to have taught a 
better lesson in finance to the Party he 
has so gallantly and so disinterestedly 
come forward to aid than that which he 
has put before them this evening. I 
will not, on this occasion, trust myself 
to say more. I do not desire to be 
dragged into a position of acute ani- 
mosity or hostility to the Government; 
but I must own that I was so much dis- 
appointed with the Financial Statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman that I could 
not refrain from expressing to the House 
the view I entertain that the cause of 
economy has not been strengthened, but 
rather that the cause of retrenchment 
has been put back by the financial policy 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has just announced. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): The Committee has enjoyed the 
exceptional advantage during this dis- 
cussion of the presence of no fewer than 
four Gentlemen, each of whom has been, 
or is at the present moment, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Three of those Gen- 
tlemen have addressed the Committee on 
this oocasion, and it is only natural that 
they should entertain considerable dif- 
ferences of opinion. The noble Lord 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) who has just 
spoken, and who has told us he has been 
actuated by no feeling of hostility to the 
Government or my right hon. Friend 

Mr. Goschen), has addressed to the 

ommittee a speech which has evoked 
the plaudits of hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Whatever his 
desire, the noble Lord has certainly suc- 
ceeded in criticizing the proposals of my 
right hon. Friend with great severity ; 
but, so far as my humble and unin- 
structed judgment enables me to see, I 
believe that the Budget proposals that 
have been put forward by my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
this evening are such as well be found 
fairly acceptable and popular—both in 
this House and in the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt) has ques- 
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tioned the fact of the existing depression 
throughout the country, and has spoken 
of it as an assumed or asserted depres- 
sion. I cannot say anything with regard 
to what may be the case in commerci 
circles; but, with regard to the condi- 
tion of agriculture, I am in a position to 
speak positively, and I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that if he believes 
the existing agricultural depression to 
be either assumed or asserted, he is 
labouring under a complete delusion. 
There is no question at all about it. At 
the present moment, agricultural depres- 
sion isa very real, a very palpable, and a 
very lamentable fact, and is producing 
great loss and suffering among the 
classes who are directly concerned. It 
was for this reason that I heard with 
great pleasure and satisfaction the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to-night, 
because it gives evidence of a friendly 
recognition of the extreme difficulty of 
the situation in which those classes are 
placed who are suffering from this de- 
pression at the present time. The pro- 
posal of my right hon. Friend with re- 
gard to the payment of Income Tax by 
the tenant ee is, I think, a very 
desirable and very useful one, and will 
be regarded by the farmers of the coun- 
try as a boon for which they will be 
grateful. For some years past—and 
particularly during the last year—the 
profits of the farmers have amounted to 
nothing at all. I venture to differ from 
my noble Friend in regard to the con- 
tribution the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposes to give in aid of the local 
rates. The tendency of the noble Lord’s 
remarks has been, I think, to convey an 
impression which I do not think exists 
in the mind of the noble Lord, that he is 
altogether wanting in that sympathy for 
the agricultural interest which has been 
so much manifested by my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to-night. With regard to the objection 
put forward by the noble Lord as to this 
proposal impeding in any way the local 
government reforms contemplated by 
Her Majesty’s Government, I must say 
that I do not think there was much force 
in that objection. After all, what is the 
amount of relief it is proposed to con- 
cede? Speaking as a Representative of 
the agricultural interest, I may say that, 
although the amount of that relief is of 
no value in itself, I value it for this rea- 
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son—that it is evidence of the good in- 
tentions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and of the 
Government which he represents. [ 


al | deny that the effect of this contribution 


on the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
will be likely, as the noble Lord has 
stated, seriously to impede or interfere 
with the great reform in local govern- 
ment, which I believe to be so much de- 
sired both by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and by the country at large. Sir, 
I wish to refer to one other matter which 
was mentioned by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the 
Currency Commission and to the question 
of bi-metallism, and he spoke in some- 
what strong terms. I never had the 
slightest suspicion until to-night that the 
right hon. Gentleman was what would 
be termed in America such an out-and- 
out gold bug as he is. After the obser- 
vations he has addressed to the Com- 
mittee, I have no doubt upon that head. 
I do not wish, on this occasion, to enter 
into any of the details of the most com- 
plicated and intricate question of bi- 
metallism ; but I do desire to say this— 
that when the right hon. Gentleman 
speaks, as he did speak to-night, of other 
countries in Europe, and I think also of 
the United States 
Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I did not mention the United States. 
Mr. CHAPLIN: Anyhow, he spoke 
of Germany and France, and he pro- 
nounced the opinion that both of those 
countries were absolutely opposed to any 
change in the direction of {i metallism, 
I do not care to express a positive opi- 
nion; but I think it is very probable, 
indeed, that in making that assertion 
the right hon. Gentleman was quite as 
much mistaken as-he is very often on 
other matters. Sir, I have only to say 
further, that after criticizing, as I say 
with great severity, the actual Budget 
laid before the House, the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) spoke of 
three Budgets, any one of which might 
have been introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. I can only regretthat, with all 
the advantages he had, and with all the 
opportunities he had before him, the 
noble Lord did not think it right to 
introduce a Budget of his own. If he 
had done that, he would have had an 
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opportunity of correcting all the great 
errors of which he complains, and of 
submitting to the House a project and 
policy he evidently approves of so much, 
and which, according to his view, would 
have conferred so much benefit upon the 
country. Before I conclude, I desire, 
in spite of the sneers which were 
directed at me by those who represent 
the agricultural interest, to tender, on 
behalf of that interest, my cordial and 
grateful acknowledgments to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the proposals he has 
made and for the sympathy he has 
shown towards that interest, which I 
believe is, at the present time, more 
suffering than any other interest in the 
country. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.): Mr. Courtney, I con- 
gratulate hon. Gentlemen opposite in 
having two distinct financial policies, ad- 
vocated by two: prominent Leaders of 
their Party. Whatever views hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite may take of this Budget, 
or of finance generally, they will have no 
severance of Party ties in expressing 
their views. But the real difference of 
opinion between the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Goschen), may be summed 
up in one sentence. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer recognizes, that in the pre- 
sent state of depression of agriculture 
and of commerce, and in face of the 

resent want of elasticity in the ordinary 

evenue, he is not justified in imposing 
an 8d. Income Tax. The noble Lord 
is clearly of the same opinion; but he 
thinks that the difference between a 
7d. and an 8d. Income Tax should be 
met by a reduction in Expenditure. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer thinks the dif- 
ference should be provided for by ceasing 
to pay off the National Debt. Now, I 
very cordially sympathize with the view 
of the noble Lord. I believe that the 
crux of this question—we may go round 
and round the question as much as we 
like—but the real crue of this ques- 
tion is in the National Expenditure. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not put 
the case at all too strongly, when he 
pointed out the very unsatisfactory 
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state of the ordinary Revenue. The 
Economist showed, last week, that in the 
two periods of five years, from 1877 to 
1882 and from 1882 to 1887, there was 
not a difference of £50,000 in the Re- 
venue from Customs and Excise. This 
practically shows that the Customs and 
Excise are a decreasing source of Re- 
venue, and that extra expenditure, what- 
ever it may be, that this House deter- 
mines to indulge in, has been found, and 
will have to be found by means of 
the Income Tax. I am going to trouble 
the Committee with two or three figures. 
I do apologize for doing so, because 
I think the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington has opened up the 
question ; and it is a question upon which 
we must continue to discuss, till we 
make some impression upon the minds 
of the public—I mean the question of 
the Army and Navy Expenditure. We 
get very much confused by mixing 
up extraordinary Expenditure, Votes of 
Credit, and other War Expenditure 
from time to time, without watching as 
the noble Lord has done the regular in- 
crease of the normal Peace Expenditure. 
Now I got a Return laid before the 
House last year which actually shows 
the normal Naval and Military Expen- 
diture for the last 10 years. If the 
House will bear with me I should like 
to give in round figures what the Ex- 
penditure has been. In 1876 it was 
£24,800,000; in 1877, £25,400,000; 
in 1878, £25,000,000; in 1879, 
£25,700,000 ; in 1880, £25,200,000; 
in 1881, £24,600,000; in 1882, 
£25,000,000; in 1883, £25,300,000; 
in 1884, £326,400,000; in 1885, 
£26,600,000 ; and, for the first time, I 
suppose, in the history of this coun- 
try, in a time of peace, in 1886 it 
reached £30,120,000 ; and, according 
to the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the expenditure upon the Army 
and Navy Services during the last year 
(1887) was about £31,000,000 ; and the 
Estimate of the expenditure in the forth- 
coming year is again £31,000,000. So 
practically what we have got, as the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington very correctly stated, is a nor- 
mal increase of expenditure of between 
£3,000,000 and £4,000,000, and that 
totally irrespective of extra expenditure. 
Well, now, it is not only the amount of 
this expenditure, but the nature of the 
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items of which it is made up, that ob- 
jection is taken. We know what the 
noble Lord the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty (Lord George Hamilton) and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) will 
say. They will say this expenditure is 
absolutely necessary in order that the 
country may be in a proper state of 
defence. [Cheers.] Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite cheer that. I have no 
doubt that if the expenditure were 
£40,000,000 or £50,000,000 hon. Gen- 
tlemen would cheer. But one point I 
wish to bring before the Committee 
is this—not only is this expenditure 
steadily increasing, but we are not get- 
ting money’s worth for our money. 
We are paying 30s. in the pound. 
We have a large amount of useless 
expenditure. Take one point alone— 
the Non-Effective Services. I shall be 
very surprised if before long the public 
does not take a serious and perhaps 
unpleasant view of the expenditure on 
this particular head. The expenditure 
on the Non-Effective Services of the 
Army has reached £3,500,000, that on 
the Non-Effective Services of the Navy 
has reached £1,750,000, and that on the 
Non-Effective Civil Services has reached 
£1,500,000. We are practically paying 
£6,750,000 a-year in pensions, and of 
that sum more than £5,000,000 is paid 
out of the £30,000,000 spent on the 
Army and Navy. I am not going to say 
that men who have spent their lives in 
the service of the Crown, either in the 
Navy or Army, should not be properly 
pensioned ; but I maintain that you are 
establishing and carrying out a system 
now whereby you are pensioning a large 
number of men under 50 years of age. 
A Return was placed on the Table of 
the House the other day of the total 
cost of pensions for officers in the Army 
alone. In 1855 it was £504,000; in 
1870, £567,000; in 1880, £1,110,000; in 
1885, £1,300,000. We have had a suc- 
cession of Royal Warrants. I tried the 
other day to extract from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War what was the financial effect of the 
last Royal Warrant with reference to 
Army promotion. I asked him to lay a 
Paper on the Table showing what the 
result would be. He has not done so, 
and I have very little doubt that there 
is practically no financial saving effected 
by that operation. The House and the 
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country ought to understand what they 
are getting for their money—what it 
has cost to create this flow of promotion. 
What would be said if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were to come down to 
the House and say—‘‘ There are a num- 
ber of distinguished Gentlemen at the 
Bar who are in possession of all the 
patronage and income of the Bar. See- 
ing there is a large number of Gentle- 
men behind them who wish to step into 
the shoes of these distinguished gentle- 
men, it is most desirable the latter 
should be pensioned off in order to 
create a flow of promotion in the Legal 
Profession ?’’ We have heard complaints 
over and over again that men in the 
Army are set aside at the very time of 
life when they have the greatest experi- 
ence. There is no such military Non- 
Effective Service in the world as ours, 
The noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington has alluded to the Royal 
Commission which is sitting on Expen- 
diture. I think the country is greatly 
indebted to him for issuing the Commis- 
sion; but I deplore the terms in which 
the reference to the Commission was 
couched. The Commission will be ab- 
solutely powerless to deal with the 
real spending Departments of the 
Army and Navy. It may effect re- 
ductions in the clerks at the War 
Office and the Admiralty; but it can- 
not deal with the really large expendi- 
ture, the expenditure of administration. 
I draw a distinction between policy and 
administration. Policy is a question for 
the responsible Government of the day. 
It is their business to say whether there 
should be an army of 150,000 men or of 
130,000 men. But what I should like 
the Commission to inquire into is, whe- 
ther the Army, whatever it is, is costing 
more than it ought to cost. I am a 
Member of the Commission, and I was 
astonished to learn that the medical 
staff of our Army in time of peace is 
costing nearly £350,000 per annum. I 
wished to inquire into this expenditure, 
but I was entirely precluded from doing 
so by the terms of the Reference. If 
the Royal Commission had been able to 
go into such points as this, it would 
have shown that our Army is the most 
expensive army in tie world, though we 
have comparatively few men. So much 
for that branch of the question. I quite 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
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Civil Service is exceedingly well man- 
aged, and I think it cannot be carried on 
at much less cost. I differ from the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington so far as the expenditure on 
Educationisconcerned. I am delighted 
to see it increased, though I share his 
view as to whether we are getting the 
money’s worth in the case of all the 
items. At the same time, we must re- 
joice in the fact that our net expendi- 
ture for Education is steadily increasing, 
and that the expenditure for our Civil 
Administration is stationary. The real 
increase is in the Army and Navy, and 
also in those grants in aid of local taxa- 
tion as to which I desire to say a word 
or two directly. I should like to allude 
to one or two proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. I quite approve of the alteration 
he proposes to make with reference to 
increasing the duty upon the transfer of 
the Railway Debenture Stock; but I 
would ask him whether he does not think 
there is a very large amount of property, 
dealt with on the Stock Exchange, which 
never pays any duty at all; whether it 
would not be possible to make time bar- 
gains, contracts for stocks which are 
never delivered, but which are re-sold 
on and on—a source of an effective con- 
tribution to the Revenue. With refer- 
ence to the initial duty of 1s. per £100, 
I doubt whether the great Companies 
will consent to the change proposed. I 
understand the change to be entirely 
optional; that if the Companies do not 
choose to avail themselves of it the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will take no action. But 
there are two main features of the 
Budget. By the local Budget the money 
of the Public Works Loan Commission 
is dealt with, and I regret that the coun- 
try is to sustain a loss by what is pro- 
posed. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : There is no loss. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that there would be an apparent 
loss of £300,000; that instead of 
receiving £900,000 and paying away 
£600,000-—— 

Mr. GOSCHEN: There is an ap- 
parent loss. The matter is rather com- 
plicated; but I assure the right hon. 
Gentleman we do not forego one shilling 
of advantage by our proposal. 
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Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I am 
exceedingly glad to hear that; but I 
may throw out the suggestion. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman not think this 
ought to have been an occasion of 
making a profit—I mean a large and 
considerable profit ? I think that if Local 
Authorities are enabled to borrow on 
the security of the State they ought topay 
for the accommodation—if £30,000,000, 
£40,000,000, or £50,000,000 sterling is 
funded in a Public Works Budget, the 
State ought to have some margin of 
profit. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: It is impossible to 
alter bargains which have already been 
made. You cannot, in constituting a Local 
Loans Budget, increase the amount of in- 
terest which is to be paid by Local 
Authorities. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will assist us in future in insisting upon 
reasonably profitable terms, I shall be 
extremely obliged to him; but I could 
not, in framing a Local Budget, increase 
the charges so as to secure an additional 
Revenue. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: It is 
only within very recent times that the 
principle of lending at low rates has 
been introduced. I will cordially sup- 
port him in every attempt to prevent 
any advantage being taken of the State. 
Now, Sir, with reference to the appro- 
priation of the surplus, I want to say 
a word or two about the contributions 
in aid of local rates. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has thrown this boon apparently 
and really to the agricultural interest, 
and as such the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Sleaford Division 
of Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) has just 
accepted it. But I must point out to 
the right hon. Gentleman that the great 
increase of local taxation, about which 
so much complaint is now made, is an 
increase in the urban and Metropolitan 
districts. During the last 10 years there 
has been hardly any increase in local 
taxation in rural districts, notwithstand- 
ing all the complaints we hear about 
the amount of this taxation. The last 
Report of the Local Government Board 
puts the increase in 10 years, in the 
Metropolis at 59 per cent, in the urban 
districts at 52 per cent, and in the ex- 
clusively rural districts at £188,000, or 
something like 11 per cent. The whole 
of the £250,000 which the right hon. 
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Gentleman is proposing to vote towards | our Expenditure so many millions be- 


the repair of roads, will go into the 
hands of the Rural Authorities. The 
towns will benefit to a very small ex- 
tent. The entire amount which was 
given last year to boroughs having 
separate Courts of Quarter Sessions was 
pr £5,800, and the entire amount 
given to the Metropolis was £1,731. 
If you are to have any contribution 
towards local taxation, you ought to 
share it fairly amongst all locally taxed 
bodies. The amount of rates levied in 
the pound constitutes a fair claim on the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, if he will adopt—I am 
sorry he has adopted it—this extrava- 
gant mode of subvention of local rates. 
I maintain that the people who have a 
right to complain of the gross injustice 
of the present mode of levying local 
taxation, levying it on one description 
of property, and one description of pro- 
perty alone, are the residents in the 
towns. The average rate in rural districts 
is little over 2s. in the pound, whereas 
in towns it is 5s., 6s., 7s., and 8s. in the 
pound; and the residents in towns are 
subjected to this heavy taxation levied 
on one description of property only. It 
has caine itself to my mind that the 
Committee should remember, in dealing 
with the financial condition of the 
country, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
asking for an Imperial taxation of 
£76,000,000; and that in addition to 
that there is a local taxation of 
£25,000,000—practically the amount 
annually raised by taxation in this 
country is over £100,000,000. Now, 
with reference to the proposal for stop- 
ping the payment of the National Debt. 
I am not going to follow in the footsteps 
of the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington, who has put the 
case very clearly before the Committee 
and the country. The proposition is 
one on which, no doubt, a great deal of 
discussion will take place ; and the only 
remark I have to make will be in re- 
ference to the criticism the right hon. 
Gentleman made in contrasting two 
periods—that of Sir Stafford Northcote 
in 1874-5, and that of his own Chan- 
cellorship in 1876-7. No doubt the 
periods are essentially different. If the 
prosperity of 1874-5 has passed away, 
that, surely, is no reason for increasing 
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yond what it was at that time. I should 
like to strengthen the hands of the right 
hon. Gentleman with reference to the 
application made to him with regard 
to the Post Office. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Derby has shown that 
the Post Office revenue is a steadily 
decreasing revenue. In 1883, the Post 
Office revenue amounted to £3,200,000. 
It has now got considerably under 
£3,000,000, and I think the Budget of 
to-day shows a still greater reduction. 
When propositions are made for in- 
creased expenditure in the Post Office, 
the House and the country should under- 
stand that they amount to propositions 
for increased taxation. There is only 
one other subject to which I wish to 
allude, and that is the subject of the 
Death Duties. I very much regret the 
right hon. Gentleman has not taken the 
opportunity of dealing with these duties. 
Two years ago, my right hon. Friend the 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. Chil- 
ders) proposed to deal with the Death Du- 
ties; to put them upon a just and equit- 
able basis affecting all descriptions of pro- 
perty. That question was fairly thrashed 
out, all the machinery and all the figures 
are available, and I think it would have 
heen quite as easy to have dealt with 
the Death Duties as to have dealt with 
the arrangements in respect to the re- 
payment of the National Debi. Now 
that the right hon. Gentleman has 
postponed the consideration of the 
Death Duties for another year, I de- 
sire to ask him to consider whether 
he does not think the time has arrived 
when there might not only be an ex- 
tension of the area over which the 
Death Duties are levied, but also a sim- 
plification of the principle on which 
they are levied; and I think it would be 
far better if we could have one uniform 
rate levied upon property at death. We 
should thus get rid of the difficulty of 
long reversions, and we should get rid 
of the distinctions or differences of rates. 
Now that we have seen a Caancellor of 
the Exchequer bold enough to suspend 
the repayment of the National Debt, I 
think we need not despair of haviug a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who will 
have the courage to deal with the Death 
Duties upon a broad principle. A Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who does this 
will, I think, find resources which will 
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enable him to carry out many of those 
reforms which we all desire to see ac- 
complished. I have only to say, in con- 
clusion, that although I have been 
compelled to differ from the right hon. 
Gentleman, perhaps he will ullow me 
to express my unfeigned admiration of 
the great ability and masterly power 
with which for three hours he engaged 
the attention of the Committee. Whe- 
ther we agree with him or not, we cannot 
withhold the expression of vur admi- 
ration of the financial ability and genius 
which he displayed in his lucid and 
eloquent Statement. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Mr. Courtney, I 
have no wish to curtail the discussion ; 
but I rise now to deal with the questions 
which have been put to me, lest, if I de- 
layed my answer any longer I should 
be accused of want of courtesy to hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen. I will deal, in 
the first instance, with the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) ; but I desire to make this pre- 
liminary remark — that several other 
right hon. Gentlemen, and the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), have spoken 
with regard to what I ought to have 
proposed—of my omission to deal in my 
Budget with most important matters. 
I must once more throw myself upon 
the indulgence of the Committee and 
the public, and beg them to remem- 
ber the very short time that I have 
been in Office, and, at the same time, 
the very great problems with which I— 
in common with my Colleagues—-have 
had to deal. It has been my wish to 
pay considerable attention to all legisla- 
tive proposals, especially as regards 
finance, and I assure the Committee 
that it is from no want of appreciation 
of the greatness of the subjects with 
which I have not been able to deal, that 
they, unfortunately, have not been in- 
cluded in the proposals I have made to 
the Committee. For instance, I admit 
the immense importance of the subject 
of gold coinage ; but it is a subject with 
which it would be extremely wrong to 
deal without going thoroughly into the 
matter, and the very variety of the sug- 
gestions that have been made to the 
Committee as to the methods in which 
they might deal with this complicated 
problem shows that I should be scarcely 
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scheme without having examined the 
question from every side. The noble 
Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington is perfectly right in saying 
that the ground had been carefully 
prepared ; but it is not only the ques- 
tion of the gold coinage that has to 
be taken into consideration. The very 
discussion to-night has shown that it is 
no use thinking of that alone. There is 
the question of the £1 note; there 
is the question of the country bank 
issues ; and thero is also the question of 
the profit made by the Bank of England, 
and of the profit made by the Mint; 
and I am bound to say that all these 
questions taken together form a con- 
geries of problems with which it would 
not have been possible for me to deal 
hastily, and which I could not take up 
unless I had at least a couple of 
months in which to devote my best 
attention to them. The matter is one 
I am most anxious to take in hand, and 
I can assure the noble Lord I propose 
to pay immediate attention to it; and I 
only hope the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) will be able to use his influence 
with his Friends to secure proper time 
and opportunity for the discussion of 
any measure dealing with the coinage 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may still be able to submit to the House 
in the present Session. I do not despair 
in the least of being able to produce a 
measure; but these are questions which 
require a certain amount of time for 
their discussion, and I am not sanguine 
that we shall in this Session of Parlia- 
ment be able to find the necessary 
amount of time to deal with them. I 
wish, however, to endorse every word 
said by the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby, and the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who pointed 
out that we have not only to deal with 
the difficulty of making arrangements 
concerning the gold coinage and the 
paper circulation, but that there is a 
question also with regard to the silvercir- 
culation and the bronze circulation. They 
wish these matters to be taken up, and [ 
endorse their views very cordially. With 
regard to the bronze circulation, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the White- 
chapel Division of the Tower Hamlets 
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(Mr. Montagu) suggested that more 
liberal terms should have been granted 
with regard to the exchange. In the 
decision I took on the subject I was not 
guided by any anxiety on account of 
the Exchequer, because the interest of 
the Exchequer in this matter seemed 
to me not to compare in impor- 
tance with that of the people, «s- 
pecially the poor people amongst whom 
the bronze coin Fv wth But I was 
anxious, once for all, to strike a blow 
at the foreign coin circulating here, so 
that there might be no temptation again 
to promote the free introduction of such 
coins into Great Britain and Ireland. It 
was necessary to strike foreign coins—if I 
may say so—with a serious disability. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Wolverhampton made some re- 
marks to which I would here call atten- 
tion. I thank him for the cordial and 
complimentary terms in which he spoke 
of myself. He said, in the course of his 
speech, that urban districts would receive 
no relief under the present scheme, and 
I admit the justice of his criticism so far 
as it goes. But I regret, in connection 
with that, that in my Statement I did 
not sufficiently dwell on the greatincrease 
in value that there has been in house 
Lew gre during recent years as compared 
with landed property. The fact is, that 
the agricultural depression has fallen 
with extreme weight upon that margin 
of rent and that margin of profit which 
is left over to the landowner and the 
farmer after meeting the charges fall- 
ing upon them. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for East Wolverhampton is 
familiar enough with the subject to be 
able to follow me. The increase of rates 
in the country districts falls not on the 
total assessment, but on that portion of 
the revenue which is left to the land- 
owner after meeting the charge for in- 
cumbrances, and which is frequently only 
a half or a third of the whole; and, con- 
sequently, there has been an extreme 
ster on the agricultural ratepayers, 
ecause the margin of profits on which 
they have paid their rents has been re- 
duced much more in proportion than has 
been the case in the urban districts. 
The argument may not carry conviction 
to my right hon. Friend; but, at all 
events, he will see that I have reasons 
for regarding the case of the agricul- 
tural and the urban ratepayer as dis- 
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similar. Moreover, £74,000 under this 
proposal will go to urban districts ; but, 
at the same time, I accept my right 
hon. Friend’s criticism to a certain ex- 
tent. This is a matter which I think 
we need not make a Party question at 
all. In fact, I have received quite as 
many representations from Liberal Mem- 
bers as from Conservative Members on 
this side of the House with regard to it. 
There is no doubt that, owing to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the last three 
years, there has been great pressure 
upon the, ratepayers of the poorest 
of the agricultural districts, much 
greater than has been felt in the towns. 
I have further to remark, that this 
concession is not in any way to be con- 
sidered as prejudicing the great question 
of the reform of local taxation. It is 
most distinctly temporary ; and I think, 
although it is a large concession in one 
sense, it is not sufficiently large to 
induce any Conservative reactionary to 
resist the considerable convenience 
which will arise from a reform of 
local government. I do not think that 
that argument would have sufficient 
weight. Now, Mr. Courtney, the main 
objection which has been made to my 
proposals, and one the force of which 
I am quite prepared to acknowledge, 
is with regard to the diminution of 
the payment on account of Debt from 
£28,000,000 to £26,000,000. I hope 
I may deal shortly with this ques- 
tion in replying to the criticisms which 
have come from the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington, and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby, and from other hon. Mem- 
bers. I think the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Wolverhampton 
has stated the case in this way. He 
said the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington and I would both 
agree in this, that the Income Tax, 
under the altered circumstances of the 
present time as compared with the 
rosperity of former years, could scarcely 
be left at 8d. in the pound, but that the 
noble Lord was for diminishing the 
taxation by curtailment of Expenditure, 
whilst I was in favour of relieving the 
taxpayers by diminishing the payment 
of the National Debt. The noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington, 
although extremely friendly and com- 
plimentary to me in some respects, 
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passed a very severe criticism upon 
the proposal I submitted to the House. 
He begun by alluding to a compliment 
which I had paid to himn-—— 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I repudiated the first. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: He repudiated the 
first compliment which I paid him, but 
which I think he certainly deserves— 
namely, that he did contribute to se- 
curing a surplus in the past year. The 
noble Lord was a vigilant and severe 
guardian of the public purse; and he 
succeeded in averting many a claim upon 
it which, but for the ferocity he displayed, 
would probably have reduced the very 
creditable surplus at the end of the year 
to a much smaller figure. Therefore, 
I hope the noble Lord will not repudiate 
the compliment I paid him. I will pay 
him a compliment also as to the Estimates 
for the coming year. In this direction 
he exercised his whole influence to 
diminish the Estimates of all the De- 
partments; but I should be commit- 
ting an error of taste if I were to 
attempt to distinguish how much was 
due to the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington, and how much 
to the noble Lord who presides over 
the Admiralty, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man who is responsible for the War 
Department (Mr. E. Stanhope). I am 
aware that the noble Lord put every 
pressure in his power on the Depart- 
ments in order to induce them to 
reduce expenditure; but how far the 
reductions were due to exertions on 
their part, or to the pressure brought 
to bear upon them by the noble Lord, 
will never be cleared up, but remains in 
the confidence of the noble Lord and 
his Colleagues. All I can say is, that 
when I came into Office I found a great 
disposition on the part of Heads of De- 
partments to do their utmost to cut down 
expenditure and meet the views of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The noble 
Lord was scarcely justified in saying 
that I did not mention economy from 
the beginning of my speech to the end. I 
spoke, as he acknowledged, upon the 
necessity of economy with regard to the 
Civil Service Estimates, and I also spoke 
of great economy that was being exercised 
on the part of Heads of the Army and 
Navy; and I pointed out how I trusted 
and believed that a large portion of the 
present expenditure for defensive pur- 
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poses was exceptional and temporary. I 
also expressed confidence that in the 
coming year there would be considerable 
decrease in the expenditure; and it must 
not be forgotten, and the country must 
not forget, that the Estimates for the 
Supply Services this year show a re- 
duction of between £700,000 and 
£800,000, .as compared with last year. 
I regret that right hon. Gentlemen 
and hon. Gentlemen should put me— 
who am responsible for the public purse 
—into the position of having to defend 
expenditure upon the Army and Navy; 
but, at the same time, it would be un- 
just on my part if I were to overlook 
the difficulties that have been placed on 
the great Departments by the excep- 
tional measures which the noble Lord 
distinctly recognized, but which he said 
did not sufficiently account for the whole 
increase that had taken place. Now I 
wish there could be an opportunity, once 
for all, for the House in its Pr 
capacity to make up its mind what it 
wishes with regard to the Army and Navy, 
instead of from year to year, according 
to changes of Government, bandying to 
and fro charges of extravagant Expen- 
diture. I wish that the House of Com- 
mons, or the country as represented by 
the House of Commons, would make up 
its mind, once for all, as to the amount 
it is right to spend, and that having made 
so up its mind, it would accept the sacri- 
fices involved cheerfully, so as to enable 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to frame 
his Budgets accordingly. We are most 
anxious to devise some plan by which we 
could so present the Estimates to the 
House as to enable them to define a 
policy not for one particular year, but 
for a series of years. I hope the Com- 
mittee will think I am justified, after 
the speech of the noble Lord, in say- 
ing a word or two on this question of 
Naval and Military Expenditure. The 
point is this. If this expenditure is not 
necessary—if it is not absolutely essen- 
tial for the security of the country— 
let it be reduced by all means, and let 
us insist that it shall be brought down 
to what is absolutely indispensable for 
the security of the country. But if it is 
necessary, then let us consider how the 
taxation requisite to meet it can be im- 
posed in the most bearable form. To 
seek to persuade the country to reduce 
expenditure by putting taxation on in 
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so disagreeable a form that the tax- 
payers refuse to vote what is demanded 
would be a course against which I, for 
one, would seriously protest. Yet that 
is a doctrine which is almost avowed by 
some right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Opposition Bench. They say the only 
means of convincing the country not to 
undertake extra expenditure on the great 
Services is by making the taxation so 
uncomfortable that it will not be be sub- 
mitted to. [ Cries of ‘No, no!”’] Well, 
that is not exactly the argument of the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington, but it is the variation of the 
noble Lord’s argument adopted by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. He put 
itin that form. The noble Lord was very 
strenuous upon the point that any in- 
crease in our armaments ought to be 
borne by additional taxation. This was 
to make the country feel a great induce- 
ment to cut down expenditure by re- 
ducing armaments. The noble Lord 
says the sums now expended are much 
too large, and if the noble Lord thinks 
this expenditure too large he is right in 
using every effort to diminish it; und 
he is not far wrong, from the point of 
view which I alluded to just now, in 
desiring to put the screw on the coun- 
try by means of stringent taxation. 
But I want the House of Commons, 
which I presume has some common 
sense, to decide for itself without 
the screw whether the present ex- 
penditure on the Army and Navy is 
too high oris not. I do not wish to be 
put in the position of defending the 
present scale of Army Expenditure, still 
it is right that the Committee and the 
public should remember that a great 
portion of that expenditure is due to 
the talent of inventors in constantly dis- 
covering new guns, new shells, new 
ammunition, and new engines of destruc- 
tion of every kind; and that if these new 
inventions were not adopted, the Go- 
vernment would be blamed for not pro- 
viding the Nation with the best weapons, 
just as when they are adopted, it is 
blamed for what is called extravagant 
expenditure. Now, what is the cause 
of the present exceptional Expenditure 
in the Army? Is it not in a great part 
due to the new small arm? Very well, 
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country by heavy taxes to induce them 
not to vote these increased sums, then 
do not let us at the samo time insist that 
it is necessary to arm our soldiers with 
the best weapon which is available at 
the moment? Are we or aro we 
not to go into action with worse 
guns than those of our neighbours? 
It is not enough to point to increased 
expenditure ; it is necessary to say in 
what respect the expenditure has been 
wrong, but neither the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington, nor the 
right hon. Gentieman the Member for 
Derby, nor the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Wolverhampton, 
could place their finger upon any par- 
ticular point such as the expen- 
diture for securing new arms, and 
could say that that particular expen- 
diture ought not to have been in- 
curred. They say, generally, that 
there has been waste and maladminis- 
tration, and, so far as that is the case, 
let us deal with it; but, at the same 
time, let us also make up our minds 
whether we want less defence than we 
have at present. I, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would be extremely glad to 
see a reduction in the Army and Navy 
Estimates of £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 ; 
but I say this with one reservation. If 
that reduction should lead to panics by 
which trade would be interrupted, by 
which credit would be affected, and 
consequently by which a great injury 
would be inflicted on the Revenue; and 
if these panics should lead in the 
future as they have led over and over 
again in the past, to reckless expendi- 
ture of public money the moment that 
the slightest danger arises, then I say 
that it is a dangerous and a _ waste- 
ful policy in time of peace—such 
as we are now enjoying—and which 
we wish to continue te enjoy, to 
insist on an excessive reduction. Re- 
ductions on a large scale have frequently 
been made; but they have almost al- 
ways been followed by a spasmodic in- 
crease afterwards, and by Votes of Credit, 
out of which an opportunity has been 
taken to fill up the stores that had 
been depleted in these seasons of 
economy. Sueh panics, have I may 
almost say, come to the rescue of the 
Departments after they had been 
unduly weakened by great fits of 
economy. Now, I trust that neither 
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the noble Lord, nor any Gentleman 
opposite, will say that this language 
of mine points in the slightest degree 
to any inclination on my part to be 
less anxious with regard to economy 
than any other Member of the Commit- 
tee. Of course, everyone in my position, 
if he has any ambition to deal with 
the important financial problems that 
are before the country, hopes not to be 
merely one yearin Office, but to have more 
than an opportunity of proposing finan- 
cial reforms. Therefore, no one is more 
deeply interested than the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in seeing that there 
should be a large and progressive de- 
crease in the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates; and I shall use my utmost en- 
deavours, with my noble and right hon. 
Friends at the Admiralty and the War 
Office, and with the rest of my Col- 
leagues, to bring about a diminution in 
these directions. But I do not think, 
if the Government, as a whole, is 
convinced that a certain expendi- 
ture is necessary for the defence of 
the country, that it would be fair for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to en- 
deavour to counteract that policy by 
making the burden for the discharge of 
this expenditure so disagreeable to the 
taxpayers that they would revolt against 
it. One word I am bound to say in 
reply to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton, 
when he says that our Army is the 
most costly Army in the world, and 
that we get the least amount of value 
out of it. I would ask, has the right 
hon. Gentleman added to the cost of 
foreign armies the cost to the popula- 
tion of forced conscription? I am con- 
tinually seeing these comparisons made, 
and on paper they are extremely plau- 
sible; but when I see them I cannot but 
remember that in this country we are 
happily free from that blood-tax im- 
posed on the rest of Europe, by which 
men are taken away in the prime of 
life, and at that period when it is 
most important for them to become 
bread winners, and are forced into the 
Army. Let the right hon. Gentleman add 
to the pay of Continental Armies the loss 
to those who are forced to enter them, 
and the loss to their families by their 
being taken away from remunerative 
employment, and he will find a totally 
different bill from what he appears 
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to imagine. There is another point 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Wolverhampton, 
which I would refer, and that is a 
question which has as deep an interest 
for myself as it has for theright hon. Gen- 
tleman. I allude to the question of the 
Non-Effective Service. That is a source 
of expenditure which requires watching 
atevery point. Itis no use dealing with 
existing rights, because the right hon. 
Gentleman knows as well as I do that it 
is impossible to cut down the pensions of 
those who are now entitled to them. The 
proper course is to make different terms 
with those who may hereafter enter the 
Service, and that is a matter to which I 
agree the greatest attention should be 
paid. I think that, if possible, in our 
arrangements both for men and for offi- 
cers in each of the great Services, we rely 
too much on pensions and tov little 
on actual wages; but, of course, the 
claims of those who enter the Service to 
pensions enables us to secure them at a 
much lower rate of pay than we should 
be otherwise able to do. If this Non- 
Effective Vote did not exist, we should 
have to face a czrtain increase in the 
Effective Vote. And there is another 
point with regard to the Non-Effective 
Vote, at the present time, which should 
be borne in mind. No one who is sitting 
opposite to me will deny that some of the 
greatest reforms in the Army and Navy 
for which—and I associate myself with 
the right hon. Gentlemen opposite—we 
have taken credit in the past, have con- 
sisted in the reorganization of those 
Services which we believe has added 
very greatly to their efficiency, but 
which has also added very largely to 
the Pension List. I do not know what 
effect was produced by the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton on the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh, when he spoke of the large num- 
ber of men who, having been underpaid 
for years, enjoy pensions without ren- 
dering any further service to the State. 
But there was no one who was more 
convinced of the necessity of creating 
that flow of promotion in the Services 
which now exists—and with reference to 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton drew 
a not very convincing analogy from the 
case of the Bar—than my right hon, 
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Friend the Memter forSouth Edinburgh. 
I regret the growth of the Non-Effective 
Service. It is a matter that must be 
watched; but it is not a matter for 
which either Party in the State can be 
considered particularly responsible. It 
is a matter in which the whole House of 
Commons should take an interest. But 
let me return once more to the question 
of Expenditure in general. What I 
protest against is the view that the 
whole of the increase in expenditure 
for new weapons ought to be put on 
one class of taxpayers in order to 
create a rebellion amongst them against 
that expenditure which the House of 
Commons, in its wisdom, considers to be 
necessary. It seems to me a most ob- 
jectionable policy thatthe House of Com- 
mons should vote these increased Esti- 
mates, and then should endeavour to 
disgust the country with the work which 
it has itself undertaken, by imposing 
taxation in a disagreeable form which 
will prevent the country from doing that 
which the House thinks it necessary 
that it should do. NowI do not know to 
what extent I have to defend myself 
against the proposition—apart from any 
question of Expeaditure—that the reduc- 
tion in the amount applicable to the 
Sinking Fund of the National Debt from 
£28,000,000 to £26,000,000 is a change 
that ought neverto have been proposed. 
The noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington says he doubts whether this 
is my own Budget. I am afraid I must 
tell him—though I fear, after what he 
has said, that it will lower me very 
much in his financial, if not in his 
personal estimation—that this is my 
own Budget. I am not only purely re- 
sponsible for it, but I have proposed it 
upon my own initiative; and, as I am 
responsible for it, I must take blame for 
it, even though it increase the censure 
of the noble Lord. But the noble 
Lord did not object, as I understand, 
to the reduction from £28,000,000 to 
£26,000,000 in itself. I think he said the 
proposal was agoodone. He did not ob- 
ject to tampering with the National 
Debt; but he objected to tampering 
with it inthe particular mode I have 
proposed. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I tried to characterize the £6,000,000 
which the country pays annually at pre- 
sent in reduction of the Capital of the 
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National Debt as a great financial re- 
serve weapon in the hands of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, which ought 
only to be resorted to in cases of emer- 
gency, such as war, or when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer wishes to carry 
through some great financial opera- 
tion with regard to the taxation of the 
country. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: That is just the 
sentence of the noble Lord’s on which I 
had fastened. This Debt-charge, he says, 
is not only a great financial berg ov to be 
used in case of emergency; but it is 
also a great reserve for an enterprising 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who may 
want to carry out some large scheme 
of financial reform. It was precisely 
because it was to a certain degree in my 
mind, that it would be possible for a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
purpose of a great financial reform 
to seize not only on part of this 
£6,000,000, but on the whole of it—it 
was because I saw what a temptation 
this great reserve would be that I 
thought it safer to place the matter on 
a basis which could be defended, rather 
than to leave it on the basis on which it 
stands now. Isaw that this £6,000,000 
was a formidable and enticing sum to 
have at the disposal of a bold and 
enterprising Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. I could not guarantee the exist- 
ence of the Sinking Fund for very many 
years if it were not placed on a footing 
more conformable to the financial con- 
dition of the time. I am sorry to have 
impaired this reserve of future Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer by diminishing 
the amount which will be at the disposal 
of bold and adventurous spirits in the 
future. But it seemed to me that 
there were strong and immediate reasons 
why some relief should be given in cer- 
tain quarters where taxation has failed 
to be remunerative, as in the Tobacco 
Duty, or where it has been raised 
temporarily and exceptionally, as in 
the case of the payers of Income 
Tax. For theso purposes it seemed 
to me a legitimate operation to reduce 
the Debt-charge from £28,000,000 to 
£26,000,000. The noble Lord will re- 
member that he was a Member of the 
Government that imposed the 2d. ad- 
ditional Income Tax—it was imposed, I 
think, by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Bristol (Sir Michael 
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Hicks-Beach), when he succeeded the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh, and that at the same time 
suspended almost the whole of the 
Sinking Fund. This sacred sum 
which is to remain at the disposal 
of Chancellors of the Exchequer for 
great reforms, was again trenched upon 
in the following year to the extent of 
£800,000 by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby. I do not want 
to enter into a controversy on this ques- 
tion with the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington, or with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby, 
or any Member of this House, in any 
bitter spirit. I am glad that there is a 
considerable feeling in the House that 
the Debt should continue to be paid off 
in large sums. I appreciate fully the 
spirit that animates the Committee with 
regard to that point; and it is a question 
for them to determine whether they 
think it is safer—looking to the future 
—and whether it is juster—looking to 
the present—whether it is fairer—look- 
ing to the incidence of taxation—that 
the whole burden of paying off Debt 
should be placed on one class of tax- 
payers; or whether I am justified in 
relieving that class and placing the Debt- 
charge, as I believe, on a safer footing 
in the future, by reducing the annual 
amount to £26,000,000. I have en- 
deavoured to deal with the principal 
objections which have been raised 
against my proposals. I will now 
touch on some point of detail. A 
question was asked me by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
with regard to Treasury Bills. The 
Treasury Bills which already exist, to 
my mind, are on too large a scale, the 
total Floating Debt being £15,000,000 or 
£16,000,000. It is extremely cheap, I 
will admit, and there is a tempta- 
tion to keep the whole afloat; but 
I should not consider it to be regular 
finance permanently to rely on Trea- 
sury Bills to that extent. The noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
asked a question with regard to the 
Customs and Excise; he asked whether 
the Estimate for Excise was not some- 
what too high. I have explained to the 
Committee that there would have been a 
fallin Excise, hadit not been forthe antici- 

ated increase of £130,000 on beer. This 

as more than compensated for the de- 
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crease —not a large decreaso—on spirits. 
That decrease, as I stated, would have 
been larger but that there is an addi- 
tional day for consumption in the year. 
With regard to other duties, we have 
allowed for a decrease in the Legacy 
Duty and Succession Duty; but a cer- 
tain amount of increaso has been set 
down in regard to stamps. The noble 
Lord was perfectly correct in saying— 
and I think this was also said by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Derhy—that it is the duty of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to accept in the 
main the views of his most able advisers 
in the Customs and Inland Revenue De- 
partments; but it is also the duty of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to subject 
them to what may be called cross-exami- 
nation. I have endeavoured to argue the 
matter with them, so as to elicit the 
whole of the facts, and I have come to 
the conclusion that, whatever the Esti- 
mates may be, they have not been 
placed at too high a figure. The Esti- 
mates with regard to spirits were framed 
very carefully, and the Estimates with 
regard to beer have been arrived at 
after taking into account the effect of 
the low price of hops and the extra day for 
consumption ; and, on the whole, rely- 
ing upon the ability of my advisers, I 
shall be very much disappointed if, at 
the end of the present financial year—if 
should it be my fortune still to preside 
over the finances of the country—I shall 
not be able to show at least the surplus 
estimated. I should hope it would be 
exceeded. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): Like other Members of the Com- 
mittee, I have listened with great interest 
to the very able Statement of my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Goschen). The proposal 
to keep a clear and separate record of 
local loan transactions is very important. 
As regards the Income Tax on farmers, I 
presume that under the proposals of the 
right hon. Gentleman the difference 
between English farmers on the one 
hand, and Irish and Scotch on the 
other, will be removed. Whatever rea- 
sons there might have been originally, 
I know none now why English farmers 
should pay more than those of Scotland 
and Ireland. I presume that it is not 
proposed to transfer the payments of 
those who avail themselves of his offer 
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to Schedule D, but only that the caleu- 
lation should be made on that basis. It 
is certainly desirable to keep the profits 
of farming in a special Schedule ; and 
though it may be levied on the same 
principles as under Schedule D, I pre- 
sume it will still be returned under Sche- 
dule B. Considering the great demands 
on the time and attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer since his accession to Office, 
I do not wonder that he has not been 
able to mature any proposals with re- 
ference to the state of the gold coinage. 
At the same time, it is most unsatisfac- 
tory, and demands the early attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman. I may say 
confidently that, at the present time, 
more than 60 per cent is so light as to 
be no longer legal tender. Mr. Martin 
and Mr. Palgrave estimated it some 
years ago at 55 per cent, and Mr. Agar, 
the able secretary of the Institute of 
Bankers, confirmed me when I say that 
at present, certainly as much as 60 per 
cent is so much wurn as to be no longer 
legal tender, and, of course, it becomes 
worse every year. To place the gold cir- 
culation in a proper condition would now 
cost, in round numbers, £1,000,000, and 
the wear and tear amounts to about 
£60,000 a-year. In round numbers, 
therefore, about £100,000 a-year is re- 
quired to replace and keep the gold cir- 
culation in a satisfactory condition. I 
think, however, that we have a fair 
right to call on the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to provide this amount. At present he 
makes a profit of over £180,000 out of 
the English circulation, which is more 
than double as much as is required to 
keep the gold currency in a satisfactory 
condition. On account of the Bank of 
England notes he received last year 
over £153,000; for Stamp Duty, 
£60,000; and from the Mint £74,000. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Whitechapel Division of the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Montagu) suggests that 
we should deal with the difficulty of 
light gold by the issue of £1 notes, 
and seems to think that there would 
be no danger from forgery in this 
country if that plan were adopted. 
He bases his statement upon Reports 
from foreign countries; but I would 
point out to him that the whole system 
of transacting financial business in 
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foreign countries is so different from ours 
at home that I think it would be un- 
safe to rely upon those Reports. The 
case of Scotland is, of course, one nearer 
in point; but we have this remarkable 
circumstance to remember—that in the 
old days when we had £1 notes in Eng- 
land, and they had £1 notes in Scotland 
as they have now, there were no for- 
geries of those notes in Scotland, whilst 
there were an immense number in this 
country. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) said he never could see any 
reason for that. Well, I would sug- 
gest that the reason for that was that as 
in Scotland all the banks issued their own 
notes, the notes returned to the issuing 
bank in a few days; whereas in England, 
being issued by one central bank, they 
remained out for weeks, even for months. 
The consequence was that anyone who 
was inclined to forge knew that in Scot- 
land the police would come down on 
them in seven or eight days, whereas in 
England they would, perhaps, have 
months to escape in. I think, there- 
fore, this question should be carefully 
looked into before we return again to 
the old system of £1 notes. The noble 
Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill) pro- 
posed to raise the funds necessary 
either by doing away with the half- 
sovereign or by increased economy in 
management. With regard to doing 
away with the half-sovereign, I think he 
will find that the general opinion in 
mercantile quarters is that the half- 
sovereign is a very convenient coin; 
and, as regards economy, I doubt if any 
large sum could be secured ia that way. 
Then there is the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers), when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that we 
should keep the half-sovereign, but 
should make it a token coin and reduce 
the amount of gold in it from 10s. to 9. 
I never shared the apprehension which 
was felt with reference to that change; 
but I think the right hon. Gentleman will 
agree with me that bankers at that time 
were very unwilling to agree to the pro- 
posal, and that it was not favourably re- 
ceived. The bankers, so far as their 
views could be ascertained, were ready 
to give an assent—but it was a reluctant 
assent—to this proposal in view. of the 
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great importance of having the question 
settled. I bave shown, however, that 
the country derives a sum from the cur- 
rency ample, and more than ample, to 
keep it in a satisfactory condition. More- 
over, as more is required, I think it is 
worthy of consideration whether we 
might not make a moderate increase in 
the amount of notes issued against 
security. At present the total issue of 
Bank of England notes issued against 
securities is £15,750,000. The ques- 
tion arises whether some moderate 
addition to the issue against securities 
might not safely be permitted. The 
presumption, of course, is strongly 
in favour of such a conclusion. The 
amount issued otherwise than against 
gold is absolutely less now than it 
was 40 years ago, while, in the mean- 
time, the population and commerce has 
immensely increased. No doubt the 
amount issued by the Bank of England 
itself has been raised from £14,000,000 
to £15,750,000; £475,000 was added in 
1855, £175,000 in 1861, £350,000 in 
1866, and £750,000 in 1881; but this 
has been to replace other lapsed 
issues to a still larger amount—over 
£3,000,000. Now let us consider what 
has been the actual amount of Bank of 
England notes in circulation. Last 
year the lowest sum in circulation was 
£33,400,000 on December 29; in 1881 
it was £35,000,000 at the same period. 
Since 1870 the amount has never once 
fallen to £33,000,000. In the last 20 
years it has never fallen as low as 
£30,000,000. Since the original passage 
of the Bank Act it has never fallen below 
£21,000,000, or, on the present basis, 
£24,000,000. Under these circum- 
stances, it might be worthy of considera- 
tion whether the amount could not be 
raised somewhat without risk. Even if 
the amount were kept exactly where it 
stood when the Bank Act was passed, 
and we were to do no more than re-issue 
the amounts of country bank circulation 
which have lapsed, the interest thus 
accruing would be sufficient not only to 
make good the annual loss from wear 
and tear, but also to provide a fund 
which would go far to replace the pre- 
sent light gold without additional loss 
to the country. The longer this ques- 
tion is deferred the more serious and 
difficult it will become; and I earnestly 
commend it to the early attention of the 
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I also greatly 
regret the proposal to reduce the Tobacco 
Duties under existing circumstances. As 
to Marine Insurance, I think it only 
right that I should express my thanks 
to the right hon. Gentleman for his 
statement, having on several occasions 
urged successive Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer to reduce the stamps on certain 
classes of Marine Insurance. He says, 
truly, that the effect of the present system 
has been to drive a certain class of in- 
surance almost entirely out of the 
country. Iam glad that he has seen fit 
to lower the duty, and I am disposed to 
think that he may receive a larger 
revenue from the small duty than he 
received from the higher duty. But I 
cannot say how much I regret some of 
the other proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman. In the first place, the in- 
creased subvention to Local Authori- 
ties appears to me to be a step in 
the wrong direction, and one I never 
expected to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman himself propose. With re- 
gard to the contribution to Ireland, 
I would suggest that if he is going to 
make it at all, it would be better to do 
it by way of increasing the stipends of 
the under-paid echoolmasters rather than 
in any other way. But the cardinal 
feature of the Budget really is the re- 
duction of the amount set apart for re- 
payment of capital of the National 
Debt. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
support of his scheme, says he puts 
this sum in a position in which it can be 
defended. Why will it be more defen- 
sible in the future than it has been 
before? It seems to me that his pro- 
posal will make it more difficult to de- 
fend it. The plan proposed by Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, if it had been carried 
out, would have enabled us to reduce 
the National Debt by a substantial 
figure, and would, in the course of a 
few years, have enabled us to effect a 
reduction of the interest on Debt to the 
advantage of the taxpayers of the 
country. Sir Stafford Northcote’s Sink- 
ing Fund, however, was never put 
in force on the lines he proposed; but 
I did hope that now his old Col- 
leagues are on the Treasury Bench 
they would, in the present time of 
peace, have mentioned the Sinking 
Fund upon which he laid so much stress. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is re- 
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ducing the amount of payment in ex- 
tinction of Debt, and is doing this in 
a time of profound peace. I cannot help 
feeling great regret that he is taking 
this course. I think it shows a want of 
firm policy. There would be much greater 
confidence felt in the statements made 
with regard to reduction of interest on 
Debt if people could feel that successive 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have made 
up their minds what course they intend 
to pursue with regard to this great ques- 
tion. The noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington rather threw out a 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
might probably reconsider the course he 
is proposing in this matter. I do not 
know if it is too late for the right hon. 
Gentleman todo so. In the remarks he 
made just now he seemed to be glad that 
his proposal had been freely criticized by 
the Committee. I think he will see that 
it is the desire of the Committee to con- 
tinue the payments in reduction of the 
National Debt. Though it is true, as he 
says, that if we continue the reduction 
at £5,000,000 a-year we shall pay off the 
Debt in 70 years, that is assuming that 
we are so fortunate as to remain at peace 
and suffer no great national disaster. 
That, I think, is too much to hope. 
Under the circumstances, we were 
not doing too much for reduction 
of Debt; and I regret, moreover, that 
the right hon. Gentleman has, to some 
extent, committed himself to the future, 
because, though he only gives up 
£1,500,000 of Income Tax this year 
by the process I have referred to, the 
remission next year will be £2,000,000. 
I certainly concur with what has been 
said by other speakers who have ex- 
pressed regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman has not reduced the Naval 
and Military Expenditure, instead of 
interfering with the repayment of 
Debt. 

Mr. C. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) : 
My reason for venturing to take part in 
this discussion is that I was sent here to 
watch thoso questions which affect 
agriculture, and I do not like this op- 
portunity to pass without thanking the 
right hon. Gentleman for, at any rate, 
remembering agriculture in the Budget 
he has just placed before us. I was very 
much surprised to find that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) seemed to demur 
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to agriculture and trade being described 
as being in a state of great depression. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I did 
not speak specifically of agriculture ; I 
was speaking generally. 

Mr. C. W. GRAY: I am very glad I 
have elicited that explanation from the 
right hon. Gentleman. I must say I 
fail to see how agriculture can be de- 
pressed—and “ruin” is a better term 
for its present condition — without 
breaking down with it all other trades 
and industries in the country. For that 
reason I should say that everyone in- 
terested in either trade or agriculture 
must be indebted to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for doing a little for us, if not 
very much. I feel sure it is to future 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, and to 
future Budgets, that agriculture will 
have to look for some relief and for 
restoration to that proud position which 
it used to occupy. We heard a good 
deal about land tenure yesterday ; but I 
believe it will be fiscal reform that will 
bring back agricultural prosperity more 
than anything that can be done in the 
direction of a Land Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Mémber for Fast 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
appeared to me to prejudge the small 
subvention which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
about to give to the agricultural interest. 
I am very much surprised indeed to find 
that any hon. Member of this House 
should judge so small a subvention as 
this. I think I understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that rating had 
not increased in the rural districts? 
[Mr. Henry H. Fowrer assented.| I 
see he assents to that. Well, if rating 
has not increased, certainly the power of 
paying rates has greatly decreased. It 
was not long since a fresh impost was 
placed on the shoulders—the already 
galled shoulders—of the farmers, I mean 
the School Tax. I agree that national 
education isa great thing, and I shall 
certainly uphold it; but the farmer is 
not in a position to pay increased taxes, 
and anyone who has his interest at heart 
will not grudge him the small subvention 
which has been granted to him by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. A great 
deal has been said in connection with 
the Army and Navy. I should be 
getting out of my depth if I were to do 
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more than touch on that point; but I 
must remind hon. Gentlemen who seem 
to grudge money for the maintenance of 
the Army and Navy that so long as they 
insist that foreign productions shall be 
admitted into this country without pay- 
ing duty—I am now alluding to food— 
they must remember that the pete of 
England may be jeopardized one day 
by the fact that we are only able to 
grow a very small proportion of the food 
required for the subsistenco of the 
nation. Please to remember that. And 
if you will not allow one word in con- 
nection with fiscal reform to be dropped 
in this House as applied to food, re- 
member that you must take the conse- 
quences, and you must be willing to find 
the money to keep your ports perfectly 
open, and to protect the seas by which 
your food comes in, or else you will find 
one day that the cheap loaf of which we 
had heard so much will turn into a dear 
one. You will find that the land you 
have allowed to go out of cultivation 
will not become covered with grain by 
the magical wave of a wand. Before 
the land you are allowing to go out of 
cultivation, and in aid of which you be- 
grudge this small subvention, could be 
made to produce the food we want, we 
might be at the mercy of some Foreign 
Power. There are many other matters 
mentioned in the Budget which might 
give relief to agriculture; but it would 
not be fair, at this hour of the morning, 
to touch upon them. All I can say is 
that if hon. Gentlemen opposite care one 
rap for the position of England’s agri- 
culture, they must show more sympathy 
with us in the future than they have 
done in the past. English farmers, I 
am proud to say, have kept quiet, under 
the greatest temptation, to go in for 
agitation. But there may be an end 
even to the patience of an English 
farmer. I hope, however, it will be 
shown that it is not the case that the 
House of Commons only listened to 
grievances which had been brought to 
its attention by turbulent agitation. I 
thank the House for having listened to 
these remarks; and I most sincerely 
hope that no one will suffer from the 
little attention which has been given to 
my industry by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to-night. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, S8.): 
Mr. Courtney, I propose to-night to 
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adhere to the old rule, which was that 
the debate, on the first night when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has opened 
his Budget, should be confined as much 
as possible to asking questions arising 
out of his Statement, and to obtaining 
further information upon points of doubt. 
Therefore, all I wish to sayon the general 
question, I think I can sayin a very few 
words. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
appears to me to have placed before 
the House, extremely clearly, questions 
which are really of great complication, 
and however some of them may involve 
difficulty, he, at any rate, has done his 
utmost to make them clear to all of us. 
I thank him very much for the great 
length at which he explained to the 
House some points—points which, per- 
haps, might seem to be of less im- 
portance, but which, in reality, form 
most valuable portions of his Budget, 
and which will be very much better 
debated on future occasions, in conse- 
quence of the very great clearness, and 
even the great length, at which he 
stated some of them. But I rise par- 
ticularly to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer one or two questions which 
we shall have to discuss on the day to 
which the present debate is adjourned, 
and which must form part of the most 
important section of that discussion. I 
wish to allude, in the first place, to the 
proposal with respect to the National 
Debt. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has stated very plainly what he proposes 
to do; but what I think he will have 
very clearly to put to us when we on the 
next occasion are discussing the Budget 
— with respect to the diminution of 
the amount set aside for reducing the 
National Debt, is why he thinks it would 
be easier to stand by £26,000,000 than 
by £28,000,000. ‘At first sight, of 
course, it was very much better to stand 
by what is and has been the law now 
for some years, which all Chancellors of 
the Exchequer following the late Sir 
Stafford Northcote have adhered to. 
It was necessary, on one occasion, in 
a great emergency, to abandon for a 
year the reduction of the Sinking Fund; 
but I think it will be necessary for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to show, 
very categorically, how it is easier 
to defend 26,000,000 than to defend 
£28,000,000, and how, if he is Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for another 
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year or two, he will be able to repel 
demands for the reduction from 
£26,000,000 to £24,000,000, for in- 
stance, on the ground he has stated to- 
night. But I wish to put two other 

oints to him for his consideration. He 
Sas said that this is the third year of 
the great Naval Expenditure initiated 
by Lord Northbrook; that Lord North- 
brook proposed to spread the expendi- 
ture over five years, and that the skill 
and the energy of the present Govern- 
ment and the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty and the Secretary of State for 
War have had the result of reducing 
those five years to three years, so that, 
at the end of the present year, that ex- 
penditure of about £6,000,000 will come 
to an end, £6,000,000 being, on an 
average, £2,000,000 a-year. The ques- 
tion I should like the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to answer is this—if, there- 
fore, we may look forward to a consider- 
able reduction of this expenditure next 
year, why in this year make an altera- 
tion in the sum applied to the reduction 
of the National Debt? If you tide over 
the present year, you find the expendi- 
ture of the Army and Navy diminished 
by £2,000,000, and then there will be 
no excuse for reducing the Sinking 
Fund; and I should like the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to deal with that ques- 
tion. Then I wish to put this question. 
He gave reasons which were very in- 
telligible why £28,000,000 was the 
amount set aside in prosperous times, 
when Sir Stafford Northcote fixed the 
amount of the Sinking Fund. But I 
want him to answer this—has he con- 
sidered what proportion that bore 
to the entire amount of Revenue, or 
the entire amount of Expenditure ? 
Because, I think he will find that 
when the Revenue was £72,000,000 
a-year, Sir Stafford Northcote was of 
opinion that £28,000,000 was a fair 
amount to be attributed to the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt. Now the 
Revenue has increased to £90,000,000, 
and the primd facie argument will 
arise — if you have £90,000,000 of 
Revenue now, where you had only 
£72,000,000 before, and if out of that 
£72,000,000 £28,000,000 was to be 
set aside for the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt, you ought now to set 
aside not a smaller but a larger sum. 
Instead of that, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is proposing to set aside a 
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smaller sum. I think that argument 
will require to be met. It is an argu- 
ment which must occur to anyone con- 
sidering the subject, and it was an argu- 
ment which was very strongly put for- 
ward by Sir Stafford Northcote himself, 
and also by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) when he supported, some 
years before, a large amount to be 
attributed to the Sinking Fund only 
in the shape of Terminable Annuities, 
in anticipation and to operate in 
lieu of the Sinking Fund settled by 
Sir Stafford Northcote. These threo 
questions are, I think, worth the atten- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I said, I am not going to discuss the 
matter further, but to reserve the ques- 
tion to a future day, and I do not thiak 
it necessary to do more than ask these 
questions. All I have to do now is 
to say, in his presence, what I said 
said when he was not in the House, that 
I think he gave us very clearly an ex- 
tremely difficult Statement—a Statement 
as difficult as any I have ever heard 
announced by a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in this House; and that we owe 
him very much in the shape of relief 
from the necessity of inquiring into 
points of detail; because, as I presume, 
we shall have, in a few days, his speech 
in our hands, so that we can refer to it. 
But I would ask him to expedite the 
printing of his speech, so that we may 
have the terms of the Statement he has 
made to us to-night in an official and 
formal shape ; and also I hope he will, 
in some way, let us sooner have the 
figures of the computations of some of 
which he has only given the results. I 
have said I will not argue any point, 
and I will only conclude by asking the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to what 
date he proposes to adjourn the Com- 
mittee. We shall, I presume, pass the 
Tea Resolution as customary. {An hon. 
Memper: And Income Tax.] No, Sir; 
the Income Tax Resolution involves a 
change. There is no hurry, for I have 
known the Income Tax Resolution 
passed in the month of May. It would 
be very inconvenient to take a Reso- 
lution effecting change es a mere matter 
of form. Where there is no change 
there can be no objection to it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, whether he will 
consider whether we might not take at 
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all events, the reduction of the Tobacco 
Duty now? The trade is disturbed for 
a considerable time when a Resolution 
of that kind is hanging over its head. 
The Income Tax is of course extremely 
inconvenient. I acknowledge the force 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s remark. 
I do not propose to press it; but with 
rogard to the Tobacco Duty, if right 
hon. Gentleman opposite saw their way 
to assent to that Resolution, it would 
certainly further what we nearly all 
agree would be a desirable reform. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I look upon the 
proposal as to the Tobacco Duty as in all 
probability a good one; although I 
ought not to commit myself to more than 
that. But let me remind my right hon. 
Friend that the reduction of the Tobacco 
Duty cannot take place for some time, as 
there are large stocks. Therefore there 
can be no hurry about the matter. From 
what time does my right hon. Friend 
propose that it should take effect ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I was going to say 
I propose to fix this day month, the 21st 
of May, for the reduction of the Tobacco 
Duty ; and the new drawback, which will 
be 3s. 3d. instead of 3s. 7d., may well 
come into operation on the 31st of May. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I think those are 
very reasonable dates; and if these dates 
are adopted, we might well pass the 
Resolution next week. 

Sr ROBERT FOWLER (London) : 
Ihave to ask the attention of my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to what fell from my hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) with re- 
gard to the half-sovereign. I hope the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will give 
his best attention to it. I have listened 
to the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and I listened to one part 
with great satisfaction, and to another 
portion with great regret. What I 
listened to with great satisfaction was 
the proposition with regard to the local 
Budget. The right hon. Gentleman, being 
notonly astatesman but aman of business, 
sees the great advantage of the altera- 
tion he has proposed. I believe it will 
be of the very greatest advantage. ‘The 
part of his speech that I listened to with 
regret, was that which has been alluded 
to by the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), by the hon.Member for the 
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University of London, by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers), and others, in re- 
gard to the reduction of the £28,000,000 
to £26,000,000. The late Sir Stafford 
Northcote made a great effort to reduce 
the Debt. I think it is a matter we 
should always bear strongly in mind to 
endeavour to effect a reduction of the 
Debt. I am very sorry to see a Govern- 
ment, and especially a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in whom I have such con- 
fidence, lending themselves to such a 
course as this proposed reduction of the 
Sinking Fund. I may stand rather 
alone in the House, but of the three 
Budgets which the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington sketched out, 
it seemed to me that the first Budget 
was that which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might have adopted, when 
my righthon. Friend might have kept his 
surplus, not made any reduction in taxa- 
tion, and taken the surplus of £800,000 
or £900,000 which he would have in the 
Budget as it originally stood. It does 
not seem to me that £800,000 is too 
large a surplus for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to have. I know that his 
surplus, as far as my memory serves me, 
is some £100,000 larger than was last 
year returned by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt). But I think both the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
Derby and my right hon. Friend are 
sailing too near the wind. I think it 
would be desirable that any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, bringing his Budget 
into the House, should have a surplus 
of something like £1,000,000. Ido not 
think that is at all too large a surplus 
It would leave a margin for contingen- 
cies. At this hour of the evening I do 
not wish to detain the Committee; but 
there are these two points upon which I 
wished to express my opinion. I wished 
to express my satisfaction with the pro- 
position with reference to the local 
Budget, but I greatly regret the propo- 
sition which has been made that we 
should not retain the principle laid down 
by Sir Stafford Northcote as regards the 
reduction of the National Debt. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): Ido not wish to de- 
tain the Committee more than a fow 
minutes. ‘here are one or two points 
on which I wish to say a word. I 
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listened, with great attention, to the very 
excellent and very practical statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
was certainly an essay in finance which 
ought to be a good lesson to this House ; 
but, at the same time, there wereseveral 
points to which I felt I must take excep- 
tion. With regard to the point men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for the Mal- 
don Division of Essex (Mr. C. W. Gray), 
the subsidy of £245,000 in aid of local 
rates, I look upon all these subsidies to 
local rates as only postponing a much 
larger and greater question which will 
have to be solved in connection with the 
agricultural interests of this country. 
This £245,000 will make no appreciable 
impression whatever on the rates paid 
by the agricultural interests of this 
country. It is like the case of the woman 
throwing her youngest child to the 
wolf, and then another child, and so 
on, but still the wolf followsen. The 
question raised by my right hon. Friend 
isa much larger question than will be 
solved in this way. It will only stand 
to the very much distressed farmer at 
the present time, as the child to the 
wolf. I think if farmers receive this 
with open arms, they are thankful for 
small mercies. Certainly, the farmers 
in my district will not thank them 
for these mercies. They complain that 
school rates, highway rates, and Union 
assessment rates, often amounting to 
5s. to 7s. in the pound, all fell upon 
their shoulders. With regard to the 
transfer fee for railway and other stocks, 
I hardly like to give an opinion upon it, 
until I see the proposition more dis- 
tinctly ; but I cannot imagine that the 
Railway Companies of this country, with 
their £800,000,000 of capital, will care 
to pay a tax of £400,000 a-year, in 
order that they may free their share- 
holders from the cost of transfer, if this 
is the proposal. It seems almost too 
ridiculous, to put it in that broad way; 
and, therefore, I think the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will have to be con- 
tent with the present amount of stamps 
which he already gets upon transfers. 
But, whilst I regret very much the posi- 
tion of the agricultural interest in this 
Budget, I also very much regret that the 


question of the Carriage Duty has not | 
| Exchequer were of a very satisfactory 


been dealt with. I believed the aboli- 
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grants of £245,000 they receive, in this 
way—that it would enable many men 
farming near railways to keep carriages, 
and in the summer time they would be 
able to do passenger and other work. I 
believe the agricultural interest would 
be much more served by the abolition of 
the Carriage Duty, which would affect 
the middle class much more than the 
upper class. With regard to the Civil 
Service Estimates, I have always re- 
joiced, although there may be some 
little waste at South Kensington, in the 
much larger Estimates for the Edu- 
cation Votes of this country. They 
are showing their effects in the well- 
ordered population of the country in 
times of great depression, and, in 
many cases, great want. In the mean- 
time, our pauperism has not increased 
to any appreciable extent in these bad 
times; whilst our prisoners and convicts 
have very much decreased under the 
beneficial influence of the education of 
this country. Therefore, I say it is not 
lost money to begin with, and I think 
that these Educational Grants will have 
still to be very much further extended, 
in order that we might get to that tech- 
nical education which is so much re- 
quired in this country, so that we may 
keep our manufactures and our agricul- 
ture up to the mark in the great com- 
petition which they have to undergo 
with all the nations of the world. But, 
after all, we come back to the great 
question of the Army and Navy, which 
has been so ably touched upon to-night. 
When I came into this House I seconded 
Motions for a reduction of the Budget 
by £5,000,000 or £6,000,000. We have 
a great example at the other side of 
the Atlantic, where they have 25,000 
troops of all_ arms spread all over the 
country, and are repaying their Debt. 
We have now a Budget of £31,000,000 
for our Army and Navy, when we could 
content ourselves with £6,000,000 or 
£8,000,000 less. If technical education 
is to go on—if this country is to march 
with other nations—it will either have to 
tax itself much more heavily on the ne- 
cessaries and luxuries of life, or it will 
have to reduce the Army and Navy ap- 
preciably and sensibly. Although the 
announcements of the Chancellcr of the 


flavour, as they came out, yet it seems 


for the agricultural interest than all the | to me they come to very little. We are 
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going to get 1d. off the Income Tax, and 
the sum for the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt is going to be reduced from 
£28,000,000 to £26,000,000. It is 
merely a play upon finance. It seems 
to me we have got exactly back to where 
we started with the Sinking Fund, when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
said that, whilst he approved of paying 
off the National Debt, the amount at 
which the National Debt would be dis- 
charged would be entirely dependent on 
the exigencies of the country. This 
question will be further discussed; but 
it seems to me that these points I have 
mentioned are points upon which my 
right hon. Friend’s Budget has failed. 
Mason RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I 
will not occupy the time of the Com- 
mittee more than five minutes, and I 
only rise because I represent a large 
agricultural constituency which grows, 
possibly, a greater breadth of wheat 
than almost any district in England, 
and which is unquestionably hard hit 
by the existence of agricultural distress. 
We did not expect a very brilliant 
Budget from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, nor any heroic reforms, be- 
cause we know perfectly well that any 
legislation must come from below and 
not from above. It must come from the 
agricultural labourer. We know, Sir, 
that we have the sympathy of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, because he 
said the other day that, in his opinion, 
taxation ought to be borne by real 
property and personalty in proper pro- 
portion, and also because we know that 
he thinks that burdens on land have 
increased and are increasing, whereas 
they ought to diminish. But our agri- 
cultural constituents will think that the 
concession he has made in reference to 
Schedule D is rather like a paper con- 
cession, and is really only a drop in 
the ocean of agricultural distress. What 
we want is a remission, or rather a re- 
distribution, of local taxation. I say a 
redistribution rather than a remission, 
because I know that if local taxation is 
remitted, it must be redistributed so as 
to fall on some other shoulders; and I 
think that the shoulders of the farmer 
are those least able to bear any extra 
charges beyond those which fall upon 
them already. I think that the agricul- 
tural distress now existing is not un- 
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worthy of the attention of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Land is going out 
of tillage all over England, and in Ire- 
land to the extent of thousands of 
acres, and when land is out of tillage 
employment for theagricultural labourer 
ceases, and when his employment ceases 
of course his wages cease. The problem, 
therefore, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the future will have to 
face is how the labourers are to be kept 
when there is no work for them to do. 
At the same time, on the principle that 
half a loaf is better than no bread, we, 
in the agricultural districts, shall grate- 
fully accept the concession which the 
right hon. Gentleman has offered us. 
Mr. FINCH-HATTON (Lincolnshire, 
Spalding): Mr. Courtney, as a Repre- 
sentative of an agricultural district, I 
must offer to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer far warmer thanks for his 
concession respecting Schedule D than 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
has just sat down. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman, from what he stated 
in his speech, sympathizes far more 
widely and deeply in the depressed 
condition of the agricultural interest 
than even that concession would lead us 
to suppose ; because he announced that 
the time had come, or was shortly 
coming, when the whole question of the 
taxation of agricultural property would 
have to be considered by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and that under their 
Local Government scheme personal pro- 
perty would have to bear its fair share 
of local taxation. I think that everyone 
in this House will congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman upon the fact that he 
has been able, by an ingenuity which is, 
I think, unparalleled, to lay under con- 
tribution in this Budget an element 
which I believe has escaped the vigi- 
lance of all other Chancellors of the 
Exchequer —I mean the element of 
water. Tho right hon. Gentleman has 
thus been able to offer a great boon to 
the working classes of the country, and 
one which I know they will appreciate. 
He has been able to provide them with 
a stronger glass of beer, and also with 
better tobacco to smoke. At the samo 
time he will reconcile two interests 
which have never before been har- 
monized, because, by a curious coin- 
cidence, the teetotallers, who will pro- 
bably disapprove of both resultr 
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will thank the Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer for having made choice of 
the element they favour in order to 
bring those results about. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler), 
in dealing with the question of rates, 
made a statement which I rose imme- 
diately to reply to, but which I was glad 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose at 
the same time to answer, because he was 
able to do so much better than I could 
have done. But I may supplement 
what my right hon. Friend said by a 
remark which I think is called for— 
namely, that although it may, perhaps, 
be true, as theright hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site said, that county rates have only in- 
creased by 11 per cent, whilst rates in 
towns have increased by a much larger 
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hou. Gentleman one question with re- 
gard to the very interesting proposal he 
made—that Companies should pay 1s. 
for each £100 of Stock, in lieu of the 
transfer money now exacted from their 
shareholders. I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, in view of the 
fact that a great many Companies do 
not call up the whole of their share 
capital, he means that the 1s. shall 
apply to the whole of the share capital 
of a Company, or only to so much of it 
as is called up? I think that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s answer on this 
subject will make a great difference as 
to the point of view from which his pro- 
posals will be reviewed. With regard to 
the question of the profits calculated under 
Schedules D and B, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer mentioned a fact which 
is within my own knowledge—namely, 


of property has increased is very much | that it is very seldom that farmers keep 


reater in towns than in the country. 


good enough accounts to satisfy the Re- 


n fact, the great difficulty and danger | venue as to whether or not they are 


of the agricultural problem is that, 
while other property has increased in 
value, agricultural property has ac- 
tually decreased in value. The great 
question arising on this Budget is, 
I think, whether or not the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was justified in 


partly suspending that fund which we | 


ave allocated, hitherto with praise- 
worthy regularity, to the reduction 
of the National Debt? I understand the 
argument of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to be that there are times when 
it is necessary, in the interests of the 
community, to remit taxation, in order 
to produce what I may call that 
elasticity with regard to Revenue 
w hich will bring us back to the point 
at which the normal repayment of 
Debt can be resumed. In the same 
way, a prudent landowner might make 
a practice of devoting part of the re- 
venues of his estate to thegradual extine- 
tion of the mortgages with which if was 
burdened ; but when it came to a ques- 
tion of whether he should, in a par- 


ticular year, adhere to that practice, or | 


spend a sufficient amount of money to 
keep the estate going, he would say— 
‘I will keep the estate going, so that I 
may be in a better position in future 
years to pay off the mortgages.” That 
is the position, I think, which the right 
hon. Gentleman takes upon this ques- 
tion. I should like to ask the right 
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making the profits which they are al- 
leged to make. I think it would assist 
farmers very considerably if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, or some other 
Gentleman on the Treasury Bench, 
would shortly state under what main 
headings the Government would like 
farmers to show the accounts of their 
revenue. The question is a difficult 
one, but I think they should know that, 
in order that they may obtain the full 
benefit of the remission which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer wishes they 
should have. I am not quite certain 
whether the right hon. Gentleman gave 
us in his Estimate the amount which he 
expects the Revenue to lose from this 
change, or, in other words, whether he 
stated the amount which the farmers 
would gain. I would ask him whether 
he can let us know what the amount 
will be? These, then, are two practical 
questions which I wish to put to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I think 
there is some further credit due to the 
right hon. Gentleman with regard to 
the separation of the local loans from 
other accounts. This is a point which I 
do not think has yet been mentioned in 
the discussion. It appears to me to be 
a most apposite proposal, at this parti- 
cular time, when we are about to entrust 
greatly enlarged powers to local au- 
thorities, that the country should be 
able to draw a distinction between local 
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and Imperial funds. Unless some such 
proposal be adopted we should very soon 
get into a complication of accounts com- 
pared with which the facts stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman would be of small 
magnitude indeed. I think, therefore, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
done a real service to the country in 
separating those funds. I should like 
to say one word, as an independent 
Member, on the question of economy 
in the Naval and Military Services. It 
appears to me that, in the speech which 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
delivered in this House, he stated the 
undoubted truth when he said that 
economy ought to be combined with 
efficiency; but he did not indicate one 
single item in which the Estimates could 
be reduced without sacrificing efficiency 
to economy. The only point in which, 
as far as I could gather, the noble Lord 
desired that the Estimates should be 
reduced was in regard to coaling sta- 
tions. Now, Sir, I do protest against 
anything being done by this House 
which would have the effect of render- 
ing less secure the coaling stations, 
which are, as it were, the only step- 
ping-stones upon which your war vessels 
can cross the ocean to the help of your 
Colonies in times of war. I should like 
to see some part of the surplus asked for 
by the Admiralty in order to strengthen 
the coaling stations. Although we all 
agree that economy and efficiency are 
admirable things, I do hope that those 
Gentlemen who criticize the Estimates 
in this House will show us how we 
can have the one without sacrificing 
the other. One suggestion was made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) as to an economy | 
which might be practised in regard | 
to the £5,000,000 a-year we are now | 
spending on Non-Effective Services in| 
connection with the Army. But I would | 
point out that the arrangement under | 
which this £5,000,000 has grown up pro- | 
ceeded from right hon. Gentlemen on the | 
Front Opposition Bench ; and, therefore, 
we must leave them to settle among: 
themselves the policy which dictated it. 
If I remember aright, it is the short- 
service system that has retired so many 
officers whilst in the prime of life, and | 
has left upon the country the pensions | 
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which hon. Gentlemen opposite so much 
object to. Except on these points, there 
has not been a single direction pointed 
out in which these Estimates can be re- 
duced. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I will just reply to 
the question which the hon. Member has 
put tome. The 1s. will be levied upon 
the paid-up capital of Companies. I 
must apologize to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) for not having answered the 
question he put to me with regard to the 
simplification of the accounts. That is 
a matter to which I will give my closest 
attention. I admit that the accounts are 
not as well understood as they ought to 
be, and if I can simplify them I shall 
be very willing to do so. As to the 
question that has been asked respecting 
the proposal made with regard to Sche- 
dule D, it appears to me that Chambers 
of Agriculture and those who are con- 
versant with these subjects will be able 
to render considerable assistance in that 
matter. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE( Worcester, 
Evesham): In deference to the inte- 
rests of the people of India, I have 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether he will be pleased to 
consider favourably the remission of 
the duty on the silver work im- 
ported from India to England? I am 
aware that this matter has been, in 
former discussions, mixed up with the 
question of hall-marking. But I do not 
wish so to mix it up. Personally, I am 
in favour of the system of hall-marking, 
as insuring public confidence in the 
articles so marked. But if this process 
is found to be too rough for the delicate 
silver fabrics of India, then some other 
mechanism can be found for assaying 
the purity and quality of these fabrics. 
Sir, the remission of this duty was 
proposed by a Committee of this House 
in 1879. It was mentioned in the 
Budget Speech of 1881. A more recent 
discussion took place in this House in 
May, 1884. On that occasion the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Sir 
John Gorst) spoke as follows :— 

“He wished to bring a little friend] 
sure to bear upon the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer with regard to this subject. ... . It was 
admitted on all hands that this tax ought to be 
abolished. The Government themselves had in 
three successive years proj to abolish it. 


pres- 


The only reason that it existed appeared to be 
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the difficulty of dealing with the question of 
drawback. If, as the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Slagg) stated, £100,006 could settle this matter, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would, he 
thought, be delighted to settle it on those 
terms.’’—(3 Hansard, [288] 463-4,) 


Now, Sir, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has become Under Secretary of 
State for India. I hope he will exer- 
cise his benign influence in the direction 
indicated by him in 1884. I know that 
£100,000 may not cover, perhaps, the 
whole amount of drawback that would 
have to be allowed. This drawback is, in 
fact, a refund of the duty which would 
have to be allowed in the event of the 
duty being remitted. Otherwise, the 
unsold silver which had paid duty would 
be placed at a disadvantage in competi- 
tion with the silver which, by the re- 
mission of duty, would be excused from 
payment. Still, the drawback would 
not be allowed to every holder, nor to 
all silver; but only to silver duty-paid 
and unsold at the time in the stores of 
the silver merchants. On this point, in 
May, 1884, the hon. Member for Bodmin 
(Mr. Courtney)—of whom I desire to 
speak with special respect in your pre- 
sence, and who was then Secretary to 
the Treasury—made a useful suggestion 
which I will quote, to the effect— 
“That some understanding should be arrived 
at with the big dealers in gold and silver plate 


as to the terms on which their claims for draw- 
back could reasonably be met.’’—(Jdid. 470.) 


Ways and Means— 


Sir, I am sure that in that way the ques- 
tion may be arranged with great satis- 
faction to the importers, and with justice 
to the claims of India, for which four 
main reasons may, in brief, be adduced. 
First, this silver work is a manufacture 
of extraordinary beauty, which, if un- 
fettered, may attain great popularity in 
England. Secondly, the trade between 
India and England has, on the one 
hand, stimulated the exportation of raw 
produce, but bas extinguished many of 
the ancient Indian manufactures. I 
cannot complain of this process of trade 
and industry; but I urge it as a reason 
why we should maintain, so far as we 
fairly can, those characteristic aud in- 
teresting manufactures which still re- 
main. Thirdly, India has been generous 
to British interests in remitting all duties 
on the importation of British manufac- 
tures. And, fourthly, this Indian silver 
work does not compete with any articles 
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Financial Statement. 
manufactured in England; but if al- 
lowed a fair field, without any fiscal 
burden, it will make its way in England 
and hold its own there. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
think that as it is getting late it will be 
a great convenience to the Committee if 
some Member of the Government will 
tell us on what day the debate will be 
resumed, as the Committee will be 
anxious to make their arrangements. 
Will it be taken on Monday; and, if 
not, what Business will be taken on that 
day ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmrra) (Strand, 
Westminster): I think, Sir, it will be 
more convenient if I state to-morrow 
afternoon, at half-past 4, what Business 
will be taken on Monday. It had been 
intended to take Supply on Monday; 
but if it should be more convenient to 
the Committee generally that the Budget 
Resolutions should be agreed to on Mon- 
day I should wish to mect those views. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : In reply to my hon. 
Friend behind me (Sir Richard Temple), 
I may say that two days ago, if he had 
raised this question, I should have told 
him that I was going to deal with the 
matter in my Budget, and that I was 
going to make a proposal which I 
thought was favourable to the introduc- 
tion of Indian silver into this country. 
At the last moment, however, a difficulty 
arose which prevented me from doin 
so. If I should see my way to de 
with the subject [ will certainly do so. 

Cotonen BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
8.W., Ince): I am sorry, Mr. Courtney, 
to detain the Committee at this late 
hour; but I think that the statement 
which has been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) as to the in- 
crease of the normal expenditure on the 
Army and Navy should not pass un- 
challenged. I consider that when this 
subject is dealt with the Committee 
ought to be furnished with the normal 
expenditure per head of the population, 
instead of being referred, as we always 
are, to bygone days, when the popula- 
tion was far less than it is now, and 
when the needs of the country were also 
far less. The reason why I ask whether 
the normal expenditure has increased is 
this—it is very difficult for anyone to 
find out exactly what is the normal ex- 
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penditure. But, at the end of 1883, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers), in a 
speech he made at Pontefract, boasted 
that he bad saved 2s. 11d. per head of 
the population in that expenditure since 
1870. The right hon. Gentleman’s con- 
tention, therefore, amounted tothis—that 
between 1870 and 1883 the normal ex- 
penditure of the rite upon the Naval 
and Military Forces had declined by that 
amount. Various circumstances have oc- 
curred since 1883. The Forces in India 
have had to be increased by 10,000 men, 
on account of a changed state of condi- 
tions on the frontier, and there has been 
considerable expenditure in Egypt. I 
contend, however, that it has yet to be 
proved that the really normal expendi- 
ture of the Army and Navy—estimated 
as I have contended it ought to be 
estimated—has increased, and I would 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he will state, in the next debate 
on the subject of Army and Navy ex- 
penditure, if that is the case or not? 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the Duties of Customs 
now chargeable on ‘Tea shall continue to be 
levied and charged on and after the first day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
seven, until the first day of August, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-eight, on the 
importation thereof into Great Britain or Ire- 
land (that is to say): on 


Tea the pound . 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
will print a statement respecting his 
Budget echeme. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; I will print it 
as soon as possible. 


Sixpence. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


CRIMINAL LAW (SCOTLAND) PRO- 


CEDURE (No. 2) BILL. 


(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Matthews, 
Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland.) 


[Int 196. ] 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): I beg to move 


SECOND READING. 
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that the Bill be now read a second time. 
Sir, I shall not detain the House with 
many observations, for I understand 
there is a general feeling among the 
Scotch Mombers, in relation to the Bill, 
that any Amendment can be readily 
made in Committee, and that the gene- 
ral principles of the Bill are satisfactory. 
I will, however, just state, in two or 
three words, what is the object of the 
Bill. It is, with one small exception, a 
Bill for simplifying and amending pro- 
cedure, by making indictments less com- 
plex. Another general object of the Bill 
is to extend in Scotland a system which 
has worked well for many years. Inthe 
Sheriffs’ Courts, in jury cases, there are 
two diets; and in the first, where the 
prisoner pleads guilty, the cases are at 
once disposed of, thus saving the con- 
siderable expense of the attendance of 
witnesses. The introduction of this 
plan has saved the country £1,800 
a-year, and there will be practically as 
great, if not a greater, saving by the 
extension of the system to the other 
Courts. Then, Sir, we propose to make 
some arrangements by which the trials 
of cases of importance may take place 
in the localities in which the alleged 
offences have taken place. That is 
carrying out what is really the ancient 
law of Scotland. Such trials will be 
conducted by one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court; and, in order to carry out 
this proposal, all the Judges of the Court 
of Session will conduct criminal cases 
as well as civil. In return, it is proposed 
to make a small addition to the salaries 
of the Judges, and to take away all al- 
lowances for Circuit expenses, requiring 
the Judges to meet these charges out of 
salary ; but I may mention, in regard 
to that, that it will not cause any extra 
expense, as the saving made by the 
other simplifying provisions of the Bill 
would far more than cover this small 
addition to the salaries of the Judges. 
Thero is another matter I think I ought 
to refer to. It is our intention, by this 
Bill, to remove an anomaly which is felt 
seriously in Scotland. It is that, in the 
case of crimes committed by persons who 
have been previously convicted, previous 
convictions cannot be used to show ag- 
gravation, because, although the crimes 
are similar in character, they are not 
exactly the same. The result is that 
persons who have been previously con- 
victed, and have again committed a 
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heinous offence, are treated in the same 
way as first offenders, and receive short 
sentences; whereas, for the good of the 
State, they ought, in consequence of 
their previous convictions, to receive 
much longer sentences, and sentences 
adequate to the gravity of the offence. 
These are the general provisions of the 
Bill, and I have now to move its second 
reading. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,” 
—(The Lord Advocate)—put, and agreed 
to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday 5th May. 


METROPOLITAN OPEN SPACES ACT 
(1881) EXTENSION BILL.—[{Br1 214.] 
(Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Forster, Mr. Houldsworth, Mr. Reid, Sir 
Albert Rollit, and Mr. Sait.) 


CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY ror IRELAND (Colonel 
Krya- Harman) (Kent, Isle of Thanet) : 
I rise, Sir, to move the clause which 
stands in my name, and which, I be- 
lieve, practically meets the views of hon. 
Members. It is desired to extend this 
Bill to Ireland, and this clause is there- 
by rendered necessary. 


Clause (Saving for Crown Lands and 
other lands, )—( Colonel King- Harman, )— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s): 
I wish to say I entirely assent to this 
clause. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): I believe it would be very de- 
sirable that the clause standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for Gateshead 
(Mr. W. H. James) should be inserted, 
as the Bill will apply toa number of 
these cases. I beg. therefore, to move it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Baronet that this clause ought 
properly to be moved by the hon. Gen- 
tleman in whose name it stands; and I 


Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald 





must point out to the House that, in his 
absence, I do not think it can be moved. 
Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.): Can 
it not be done by the general consent of 
the House ? 
Mr. SPEAKER: It would introduce 


‘an inconvenient precedent. 


Clause (Application of Acts,)— Yr, 
Murphy, )—brought up, and read the first 
and second time, amended, and added. 


Clause, — 

(Power over open spaces already vested in 

sanitary authority.) 

“The Metropolitan Board or the sanitary 
authority may exercise all the powers given to 
them by the said Act or this Act respecting 
open spaces, churchyards, cemeteries, and burial 
grounds transferred to them in pursuance of 
the said Act or of this Act in respect of any 
open spaces, churchyards, cemeteries, and burial 
grounds of a similar nature which are or shall 
be vested in them in pursuance of any other 
statute or of which they are otherwise the 
owners. 

“The Metropolitan Board of Works or the 
sanitary authority may purchase or take on 
lease, lay out, plant, improve, and maintain 
lands for the purpose of being used as public 
walks or pleasure grounds, and may support or 
contribute to the support of public walks or 
pleasure grounds provided by any person whom- 
soever. 

‘*¢ Tt shall and may be lawful for the Metro- 
politan Board of Works or the sanitary 
authority, for the purposes of this Act, to 
narrow such roads as the borough surveyor 
may report to be unnecessarily wide, and to 
stop up any roads which may appear to them to 
be useless,—(Mr. Murphy,) 

—brought up, and read the first and 
second time. 

Amendment made. 


Amendment proposed, in line 8, to 
leave out the words ‘‘or the sanitary 
authority.”’— (Mfr. Ritchie.) 


Question proposed, ‘“ That the words 
ers to be left out stand part of the 
ause.”’ 


Mr. MURPHY: I think there is 
some doubt about the advisability of 
omitting these words. The omission 
may lead to some difficulty, and it can- 
not do any harm, even if they prove a 
surplusage. 

Mr. CHANCE: I think it will be 
found that in Ireland the Sanitary 
Authorities have not the same powers 
as those in England. It would be better 
to allow them to remain. 

Toe PRESIDENT or tos LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuiz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
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words are exactly copied from the 
Act. I think there would be great ob- 
jection to retaining them. This is one 
of the inconveniences of the course of 
attempting to apply to Ireland a Bill 
drawn for England. 

Mr. CHANCE: Suppose we add the 
words ‘in Ireland.” 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth): 
Or “ any sanitary authority.” 

Mr. RITCHIE: I will agree to that, 
and will withdraw my Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment made. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 

Clause (Power to Corporation to make 
free gift of land for open space),—(J/r. 
Houldsworth, )—brought up, and read the 
first and second time. 


Mr. HOULDSWORTH (Manchester, 
N.W.): Perhaps I ought to give a 
short explanation in regard to this 
clause. A similar clause was pro- 
posed in Committee, but exception was 
taken to the unlimited power it pro- 
posed to give. That has now been 
guarded against by inserting words 
which provide that a Corporation can 
only put its powers in force under this 
clause with the consent of other superior 
corporate bodies. I think there can be 
now no objection to the clause, and I am 
sure it will prove of great value in 
carrying out the intentions of the Act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. CHANCE: I understand very 
great objection was taken to the clause 
in Committee, and as it was then con- 
sidered undesirable to pass it, I shall, 
therefore, resist it now. 

Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton): 
I took objection to this clause in Com- 
mittee. Now, as it provides that no Cor- 
poration can act without getting the 
consent of the Lords of the Treasury, I 
hope the objection to it will not be per- 
sisted in. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 
Further Amendments made. 


Bill to be read the third time Zo- 


morrow, 
House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


{Aprit 22, 1887} Judicsture (Ireland) Bill, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 22nd April, 1887. 





MINUTES.]—Pvstic Brtts—Second Reading— 
Trish Land Law (58). 
Committee—Report—Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture (Ireland) (63). 
ProvistonaL Orper Birt — Third Reading — 
Government (Ireland) (Limerick 
Water ® (42), and passed. 


SUPREME CUURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 63.) 
(The Lord Privy Seal, Earl Cadogan.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
order). 


Lorp FITZGERALD said, that the 
recent transference of Chief Justice 
Morris to the Queen’s Bench Division 
rendered this Bill necessary, in order 
to place the Superior Courts in Ire- 
land on the same footing as in Eng- 
land. He did not propose to inquire 
in the least degree who would be the 
new Puisne Judge ; but he wished 
to point out that, under the Irish Land 
Bill, the Government asked that a Com- 
mon Law Judge should be asked to act 
occasionally on the Land Commission. 
Now, the new Judge could not be 
called on to undertake this office with- 
out his consent; and he, therefore, 
thought an honourable engagement 
should be entered into with the new 
Judge that he would be ready, if re- 
quired, to give up the comparative ease 
of the Queen’s Bench Division for the 
hard work of the Land Commission. 
There would thus be an opportunity of 
saving one Judge at least, and, at the 
same time, of strengthening the Land 
Commission. No doubt, the Irish Bench 
was at present over-manned, and ad- 
mitted of great consolidation; but bis 
object was not to reduce it below 10, 
but to enter on a course of gradually 
letting the excrescences of the present 
system die out. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary to take the matter in hand 
speedily, and it might be worth while 
to appoint a Committee to inquire into 
the matter. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asnsourne) said, he 
thought that some of the suggestions of 
the noble and learned Lord were most 
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valuable, and that with reference to 
consolidation was extremely important. 
They were partly connected with the 
debate on the Irish Land Bill, which 
was about to be resumed, and they had 
been put forward in the Report of the 
Cowper Commission. The provision 
relative to consolidation was, however, 
one which required very careful exami- 
nation. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
and to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


IRISH LAND LAW BILL.—(No. 58.) 
(The Lord Privy Seal, Earl Cadogan.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order of the Day for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on the Amendment 
to the Motion for the Second Reading, 
read. 


Debate resumed accordingly. 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: It is one of 
the many calamities under which Ire- 
land has so long suffered that measures 
affecting that unfortunate country are 
never discussed on their own merits. 
We are always confronted with the diffi- 
culty of some desperate political crisis. 
No one, however, can deny that the dis- 
cussion last night was limited almost 
exclusively to the merits of the Bill, and 
that on behalf of the Irish landowners 
it was conducted in the best and most 
liberal spirit. There was only three 
speeches last night in which allusion 
was made to the political situation. 
First of all, there was the speech of the 
late Lord Lieutenant (Earl Spencer), 
who secured for himself so much just 
merit for his government of Ireland, 
although he governed the country 
through the instrumentality of an ex- 
ceptionally severe Ooercion Bill. My 
noble Friend spoke with the calmness 
and dignity with which he always 
speaks. It was extremely well done, 
but the object of his speech was ob- 
vious; it was to disparage the Bill as 
much as possible without committing 
himself to any alternative policy. But 
at the end of his speech there was a 
single sentence which, like the postscript 
in a lady’s letter, contained the whole 
substance of what he intended to convey. 
He challenged the Government to say 
whether they would stand or fall by this 
Bill, and that challenge was utterly in- 
consistent with the whole previoustone of 
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his remarks. Then there was the speech 
of thenoble Viscount ( Viscount De Vesci) ; 
and then there came the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Ripon), flourishing 
his shillelagh—a Yorkshire shillelagh— 
with some mildness in it, no doubt ; but 
the whole gist of his remarks consisted 
of a repetition of the challenge whether 
the Government intended to stand or fall 
by this Bill. In the speech of the noble 
Marquess there was a clear indication of 
his political view. Of course we know 
where this challenge came from. We 
have all read a speech delivered before 
an assembly of gentlemen who call 
themselves the Eighty Club. The chal- 
lenges of the two noble Lords on the 
Front Opposition Bench were mere re- 
petitions of the passionate appeal made 
to the worshipful company of the Eighty 
Club. Now, it would be mere affectation, 
and worse than affectation, to pretend 
any longer that we can discuss this Bill 
without any reference to the political 
situation. We cannot discuss the mea- 
sure simply on its merits, and I wish to 
say distinctly that I intend to discuss it 
with reference to the general political 
sition. It would be worse than a 
arce not to do so. Before going further 
I wish to say a few words of sincere 
regret at my separation from my noble 
Friend (Earl Granville) who leads the 
Opposition. We have sat _togsther for 
the best part of 30 years, and together 
have faced the battle and the breeze, 
and it is with the sincerest sorrow that 
I now find myself separated from him. 
Until now we have never had any differ- 
ence, public or private; but I am obliged 
to look at the position which my noble 
Friend has assumed. The other night 
my noble Friend taunted the Govern- 
ment with their alliance with Lord 
Hartington, and referred to the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) as being all-powerful in this 
House in the present circumstances. The 
noble Marquess, as Leader of the Con- 
servative Party, has always great power 
in this House ; but why is his power at 
the present moment even greater than 
usual? Because a great portion of those 
whom my noble Friend (Earl Granville) 
has been accustomed to lead dread above 
all things the return to power of my 
noble Friend and his former Colleagues. 
My noble Friend has a right to take his 
own course, and to repudiate all the prin- 
ciples on which we have acted together 
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for so many years; but we, too, have a 
right to take our own course, and we ask 
him this—Does he think it less honour- 
able for the Conservative Party to lean 
on the support of Lord Hartington than 
for him and his former Colleagues to 
lean on the support of Mr. Parnell ? 
Look at the position in which my noble 
Friend and his Colleagues are placed. 
They were beaten in the House of Com- 
mons the other night by a majority of 
108. If Mr. Parnell’s Party had not 
been in alliance with them they would 
have been defeated by a majority so 
enormous as to be almost unprecedented 
in the annals of this country—a majority 
of at least one-third of the whole House 
of Commons. Seeing, then, that my 
noble Friend and his Colleagues are in 
close alliance with Mr. Parnell, I ask— 
Does he think it more honourable for 
the political ee to be dependent 
on Mr. Parnell than for the Conservative 
Government to be dependent on Lord 
Hartington? I have never heard that 
Lord Hartington has been suspected of 
disloyalty to the Empire; I have never 
heard such language applied to him as 
Mr. Gladstone applied some time ago to 
Mr. Parnell. It was at Leeds, I think, 
that Mr. Gladstone said that Mr. Parnell 
had great ability, but that it did not re- 
quire much ability to sway men through 
their covetous desires. Now, I know of no 
change of circumstances since the date 
when that speech was delivered which 
can justify any change of language ; 
and let my noble Friend take care lest 
he and his Colleagues should, in their 
turn, be accused of attempting to sway 
men through their covetous desires. I 
proceed to another part of the political 
situation. I have to think whether my 
noble Friend and his Colleagues have 
any plan for the government of Ireland 
better than that proposed by my noble 
Friend opposite. Yet my noble Friend 
and his Colleagues go about the country 
saying—‘‘ We have a plan and the Tory 
Government have none.” Now, it seems 
to me exactly the reverse. They have 
no plan, and the Conservative Govern- 
ment have a very definite plan. The 
Liberal Government had a plan, but 
their Bills are now dead. They say— 
““We do not stand on our old Bills; 
they are dead and gone.” One of the 
most prominent parts of the late Govern- 
ment’s scheme was one for purchase, 
Yhich I entirelyapproved. I mean that I 
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approved of it with the great object of mul- 
tiplying owners of land in Ireland. There 
was a great scheme propounded. I say 
nothing about the merits of its details, 
but it was sound in its general principles. 
What did Mr. Gladstone say the other 
day? ‘The Purchase Bill is dead, and 
dead for ever.’’ Therefore, it is not 
at all according to the facts of the case 
that my noble Friend and his Colleagues 
have any rors as regards the Land Ques- 
tion in Ireland. I cannot say that I 
entirely endorse the language in which 
that scheme was propounded; but if 
there was any part of it which touched 
the question of personal honour it was 
that proposal about the land purchase. 
The proprietors of land in Ireland were 
to be subjected to a new government, 
and it was felt that if they desired it 
they ought to have an opportunity of 
cutting out. We all know that the 
Party is in alliance with Mr. Parnell 
and Mr. Dillon, and we know what some 
of these men are. Their conduct may 
be described as consisting of rottenness 
and confusion in theory and plunder 
in practice. I think it is quite on the 
cards that if our old friends came back 
into Office in alliance with Mr. Parnell 
we might have them going down and 
saying to the landlords of Ireland— 
‘“* We are very sorry for you; we know 
you have been in Ireland, some of you 
500 or 700 years; we know that your 
names have been associated with the 
history of Ireland; we know that many 
of you are loved by the people; but you 
must go out of the country and allow 
yourselves to be expropriated by the 
Government at any price we choose, bo- 
cause you did not accept our offer—an 
offer which was got up in six weeks and 
propounded to you. You did not choose 
to accept it; your sands are run out— 
we throw you to the sharks.” So far 
as public utterances are concerned, this 
is all we have a right to expect from 
noble Lords who have placed themselves 
under the command of the Parnellite 
Party. Then we have to discuss the 
land proposals of noble Lords oppo- 
site, knowing what we are very likely 
to have from my noble Friends near me. 
Mr. Gladstone is able to speak for him- 
self, and he does speak very copiously 
and writes very fully. 1 was much 
struck by a speech of Mr. John Morley, 
who is now intimately associated with 
Mr. Gladstone, and, I believe, knows his 
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opinions. Yesterday, in Zhe Zimes, I 
read a speech in which Mr. Morley used 
these words with reference to the position 
of Mr. Gladstone. Now, I consider that 
every word Mr. Morley or his Colleagues 
say Mr. Gladstone also says. They are 
acting under him and with him, and they 
will do whatever he bidsthem. They 
are his lieutenants, and nothing else. I 
see no indication of an independent state 
of mind among them. What does Mr. 
Morley say with reference to Lord Har- 
tington’s position on the Crimes Bill? 
Lord Hartington says—“ The object of 
this legislation is to put down and clear 
the way of the revolutionary Party,” 
“meaning,” Mr. John Morley added, 
‘by the revolutionary Party, the Party 
which agrees with Mr. Gladstone.” 
That is an awkward saying, and I hope 
it will be repudiated, because I do not 
think it is quite true. Lord Hartington 
is not a man who uses violent language 
of his opponents; he was speaking 
strictly of the revolutionary Party, al- 
though my noble Friend and Mr. Glad- 
stone have too close a connection with 
them not to be suspected of sympathy 
with them. Then, my Lords, I must 
again refer to the various speeches which 
have been lately made by my noble 
Friend (Earl Spencer) who was lately 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He has 
been starring in the country like the rest 
of his Colleagues, who had not always 
the same sense of responsibility as if 
they were speaking in this or the other 
House of Parliament. But I have been 
extremely astonished by the assertions 
made and the tone taken by my noble 
Friend. I have read the speech 
delivered at Bristol the other day by my 
noble Friend, in which he referred to 
the Plan of Campaign, which, he said, 
he did not altogether approve. Just 
think what the Plan of Campaign is! It 
is a combination by a large number of 
tenants agreeing to pay their debts into 
a common fund to defend themselves 
against their creditors. Wasthere ever 
a more monstrous form of combination ? 
This is the mealy-mouthed languago in 
which noble Lords, Privy Councillors of 
the Queen, who have held the highest 
responsibilities in the State and are aspir- 
ing to them again, referred to a scheme of 
violence so monstrous. What can we ex- 
pect from them when they come back to 
Office? Then there is another part of 
my noble Friend’s speech. He says the 
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Plan of Campaign is strictly intended to 
be limited to the cases where landlords 
did not give reasonable deductions. 
Who is to judge of the reasonableness 
of the demand? What right had my 
noble Friend to speak of the object of 
the Plan of Campaign? Does he know 
how it was drawn up? Was he con- 
sulted? Did he draw his description 
from the actual operation of it? Can 
my noble Friend say that the operation 
of the Plan of Campaign is confined to 
cases of bad landlords? For instance, 
there is the case of my noble Friend 
Lord Lansdowne. Could he say he was 
a bad landlord? Then, I say, is it just, 
fair, or worthy of my noble Friend’s 
position to go down to the distant Pro- 
vinces of England to speak thus to men 
who have not time to read the Blue 
Books or the evidence ? 

Eart SPENCER: I do not wish to 
interrupt my noble Friend, but I hardly 
know to what report of my speech he is 
referring. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: The Times. 

Eart SPENCER: That was a very 
inaccurate report of what I said. [ 
said that in the first speech I made 
after the trials at Dublin had come to 
an end I had spoken strongly against 
the Plan of Campaign, and did not pro- 
pose on that occasion to go at any length 
into it. I said there might have been 
some justification for it, in consequence 
of the refusal of the Government to ac- 
cept Mr. Parnell’s Bill last year. I 
then went on to say that the Plan of 
Campaign, so far as it had been ex- 
plained, was intended to apply to those 
unjust landlords who would not listen to 
reason ; but that, asfar as I knew, I was 
afraid that it had gone considerably be- 
yond that. 

Tue Dcxe or ARGYLL: I am glad 
to have elicited from my noble Friend 
this explanation, though I cannot say it 
is entirely satisfactory. My Lords, if 
this conduct and principle were applied 
generally in civilized life society would 
be atan end. It is the duty of men in 
high position to use true language, and 
not to lower themselves to the sixpenny 
or halfpenny gallery. I say distinctly 
that I cannot speak or vote on this Bill 
except with reference to the political 

sition, especially as it has been affected 

y the Land Act of 1881. I want to bring 
my noble Friend to the recognition of 
certain facts as proved before the Cowper 
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Commission. I wonder how many of 
your Lordships have read that Blue 
Book, containing between 27,000 and 
28,000 questions and answers, and cover- 
ing upwards of 1,000 pages. My Lords, 
I have studied it with some care, and I 
am very much struck with the existing 
state of Ireland as affected by the Land 
Act of 1881. My Lords, what shall I 
say of the general knowledge in the 
political world of the failure of the Land 
Act of 1881? It is acknowledged to be 
a complete and absolute failure. But I 
am not satisfied with these general as- 
sertions. How many of your Lordships 
have gone through that Blue Book to 
see why that Land Act has been a 
failure? My Lords, let me direct the 
attention of the House for a moment to 
this question, which I consider of the 
very first a Now, my Lords, 
remember what that Act was. It was 
an Act which placed the whole agricul- 
tural property of Ireland, both of land- 
lord and tenant, absolutely at the mercy 
of three gentlemen. They might fix a 
fair rent, or a rent at what is called 
prairie value, or an exorbitant rent. 
Now the question is, whether it has done 
harm or good. Now, my Lords, let me 
eall the attention of the House to the 
evidence of Sir Redvers Buller, and I 
must say that there has been an extra- 
ordinary want of candour in quoting 
this evidence. Let us remember who 
Sir Redvers Buller is. He is a distin- 
guished soldier, and probably knows 
about as much of agriculture as I do of 
military tactics. A noble Friend near me 
says, soldiers may know a great deal of 
agriculture; all I can say is that I have 
not detected any signs of such knowledge 
in his evidence. He is a man of perfect 
honour, straightforwardness, and can- 
dour, and what does he say? He says 
what you want is some measure, some 
plan, which shall be a make-weight 
against the love of the Irish peasant for 
his own home, so that in making a 
bargain with his landlord there shall be 
something equivalent to the pressure 
which the landlord is able to put upon 
him. That is precisely what it was 
thought the Land Act of 1881 would give 
to the Irish peasant, who has an excessive 
love for his own home; to give him a 
counterpoise against the landlord in the 
making of his bargain. But Sir Redvers 
Buller does not seem to know that the 
Land Act of 1881 exists. That a gentle- 
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man, knowing too, as I am now in- 
formed, something of agriculture, should 
be living for months in Ireland and not 
know ate was a measure precisely 
answering to the philosophical de- 
scription he had given of the needs of 
the Irish peasant speaks volumes for the 
success of that measure. But in quoting 
this evidence, and flinging it in the face 
of the Conservative Party, they omit to 
say that Sir Redvers Buller says the 
Land Act is a failure. My Lords, why 
is this Act a failure? We have abun- 
dant evidence in the Blue Book of the 
Cowper Commission. The administra- 
tion of the Act was given to men who 
were called Judges, but they had no 
legal principles laid down for their 
guidance. The words “ fair rent” were 
used, but no definition of those words 
was given. Now, my Lords, in Scotland 
the meaning of the words “ fair rent ”’ is 
not uncertain, because the Judges have 
decided what it means, because the 
Statute indicates clearly gwhat that 
meaning is—it means the fair market 
value; in Ireland it does not, and was 
not intended to, have that meaning. 
Let me ask the House whether the 
evidence before the Cowper Commission 
shows an acceptance of these rents as 
judicial? In 1882 in the North of Ire- 
and a land conference was held, and the 
conclusion come to was that the decisions 
of the Sub-Commissioners did not 
adequately protect the tenants in their 
holdings. ‘That was a very serious de- 
cision, involving, of course, an utter 
mistrust of the judicial character of this 
Commission. Now, that was before the 
great drop in the prices of produce. 
The Government appoint the Sub-Com- 
missioners, and they change them from 
time to time. I must say that a more 
formidable instrument of political cor- 
ruption was never placed in the hands of 
any Government. It was quite im- 
possible that the people of Ireland should 
have been satisfied with such a measure 
asthat. After all, Irishmen are not all 
unreasonable beings, and tho conclusions 
I have referred to might have been drawn 
from the proceedings of the Land Com- 
mission by the most simple and the most 
ignorant men. Inone case a Sub-Com- 
missioner is supposed to have valued 137 
acres of land in an hour, being at the rate 
of one field in two minutes, including the 
buildings upon the holding. I have had 
some experience myself in valuing land, 
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and in my opinion a valuation conducted 
in that way is utterly worthless and 
is a farce. My own strong impression 
is that the Sub-Commissioners intended 
to do their duty; but the question 
is, what was the state of mind in 
which they came to value the land? It 
is impossible to expect that people will 
value an Act which they believe is ad- 
ministered for political purposes, and 
which they believe is based upon no 
principle whatever. No real opportunity 
has ever been given under that Act for 
the real valuation of the land. It was 
the hollowness of the pretence at valua- 
tion of the land that was one of the 
chief causes of the failure of that Act. 
Evidence was given before the Cowper 
Commission to show that the effect of 
the Land Act had been to cheapen the 
value of land. That may be true as 
regards the rent paid to the landowner, 
but it is not true as regards the sum 
paid by the incoming to the out- 
going tenant. Not one farthing of ad- 
vantage is enjoyed by the incoming 
tenant, inasmuch as the outgoing tenant 
obtains the highest possible sum for the 
right of occupation. In all cases where 
the tenant is free to sell the effect of the 
Land Act has been to raise the price of 
tenant rigbt higher than ever; and, in- 
deed, a vase came before the Cowper 
Commission where the tenant’s right 
was valued at 40 years’ purchase. The 
value of this right appears to rise in 
proportion as the holding is the more 
miserable. The result is that the new 
tenant comes in crippled in means, if not 
hampered with a large debt for money 
borrowed to enable him to purchase the 
right of the outgoing tenant. Is there any 
advantage in that to the public, to the 
Irish people, or to the nation? It must 
be recollected that before the Land Act 
was passed the value of the tenant right 
was limited by various local customs, 
and that those customs have been swept 
away by that Act, and that thus the 
value of the tenant right is now liable 
to be forced up to the highest possible 
point. Therefore, so far from the value 
of land having been lowered by the 
Land Act it has largely increased, at all 
events as regards the smaller holdings. 
Then, let me ask, what has been the re- 
sult of the Land Act upon the system 
known as conacre under which the ten- 
ant sub-lets a portion of his holding to 
his labourers? The labourer has not the 
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protection of judicial rents; he has to 
pay what the tenant chooses to demand 
of him, and frequently he pays for the 
hire of the land for nine months, during 
which he grows his only crop, potatoes, 
£4, £5, or £6 an acre for land which the 
tenant who has received that amount of 
rent informs his landlord he is unable 
to pay his judicial rent of £2 an acre 
for. The fact is that you cannot regu- 
late the price of land any more than 
you can regulate the price of money. 
If you try to do it, it is like water 
that runs through your fingers. If 
you give an absolute monopoly to the 
existing tenants in Ireland of all the 
land they hold they will exact the ut- 
most farthing from the labourers below 
them. Now, let me direct the attention 
of the House to another result of the 
Land Act. All witnesses say that the 
real difficulty in Ireland lies in a few 
spots, what are called the congested 
districts, where you find the old 
cottier tenancies. The Land Act has 
had the effect of stereotyping for 
ever that miserable system of conacre. 
By abolishing the power of the land- 
lord over the tenant you abolish the 
possibility of reform for ever. I have 
had some personal experience with re- 
gard to land, and I know that there is 
nothing so desperate and so inveterate 
as custom among a half-civilized people. 
You may show them to demonstration 
that some practice is folly; but they 
cannot and will not take it in. But you 
do not require the consent of one man 
alone—you require the consent of the 
whole community in the matter of 
carrying out improvements. You have 
destroyed all the interest and power 
which has led to modern civilization 
with regard to land. Mr. Seebohm, in 
his book, has shown that in this coun- 
try we should have a pauper tenantry 
had it not been for the creation of free- 
hold tenure. What is the remedy which 
my noble Friends below me on that 
Bench propose? It is to give the whole 
of the Laud Question into the hands of 
Mr. Dillon. Now, my Lords, there was 
another direct and immediate effect of 
the Land Act, and that was the sudden 
inflation of rent. The Act held out an 
irresistible temptation to borrow money, 
and many of them borrowed it at enor- 
mous interest from the gombeen man. 
That was the immediate effect of your 
Act; you have a disastrous reaction 
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now. The banks, to a great extent, 
have withdrawn their credit, and many 
of the merchants have done the same, 
and the consequence is that misery 
which has produced so much discontent 
in Ireland. There is another lament- 
able result of such legislation. You are 
putting a stop to all agricultural im- 
provements by the landlord. The 
miseries of the Irish tenants with regard 
to the condition of their holdings have 
not come from English law, but from 
the absence of English law; they 
are not suffering from landlordism, but 
from the absence of landlordism and of 
that control which has been of so much 
advantage to civilization in this country. 
All the evidence taken before the Com- 
mission is conclusive on this point, that 
on many estates in Ireland large sums 
of money were laid out in improve- 
ments. Now, look at the case of Lord 
Clancarty, which shows the mischievous 
effect of your legislation. On the Clan- 
carty estate a great outfall was made— 
one of the things which is most required 
in the case of great plains of bogs, which 
cannot be drained without such an out- 
fall. It wasa most valuable improve- 
ment, and the greatest service he could 
render to his country. I was myself the 
proprietor of such land. There were a 
few smaller proprietors whose lands also 
touched the marsh ; we joined together 
and made an outfall into which the 
tenants’ lands could be drained. But we 
did this because we trusted to the law 
of property, to the common sense of the 
Parliament of the country, and to the 
security of the law. Now, look at the 
case of Lord Clancarty. You send one 
of your Sub-Commissions down; they 
were asked whether they did not put a 
rent upon the tenant corresponding to 
the advantage he gained from the work 
of the landlord, and their reply was— 
“Oh, dear no, because there is no ma- 
chinery for it in our Act; it does 
not matter whether the tenant is idle 
or imprudent. The land must be 
taken as it is now; we have no autho- 
rity to do anything else.” I ask, was 
there ever such accursed legislation? 
Conquerors have ravaged tho cities 
of a country and plundered its Princes ; 
but they have left the agrarian system 
untouched, and when the conqueror 
withdrew his foot the natural motives 
of mankind restored immediately the 
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again. But you have cursed Ireland 
with a perpetual curse; you have de- 
stroyed ownership; you have not merely 
transferred it from one class to another. 
Do not talk to me of dual ownership; 
you have destroyed ownership, some- 
thing that is unknown in any country 
in the world. You have got a system 
which is destructive to all improvements, 
which stereotypes everything that is 
bad, and makes reforms impossible. 
There is another point to which I would 
eall your Lordships’ attention with re- 
gard to the action of the Land Act, and 
that is, that it has stopped the flow of 
capital into Ireland. Nobody but a 
tenant can buy land now; anyone else 
would be an idiot if he laid out money 
in the purchase of Irish land. You 
have stopped all outlay upon improve- 
ments, and you have also excluded for 
ever any capital that would have been 
brought in from a richer country. Do 
not tell me that the Irish labourer is in- 
capable of labour, or energy, or exer- 
tion. Place him in favourable cireum- 
stances, and there is no better workman 
than the Irishman. I have myself em- 
ployed large gangs of Irishmen, and I 
never saw any navvies work better; and, 
besides that, they were kindly and cour- 
teous men. Now, let me look at the 
effect of the Land Act. There is ample 
evidence that you have not only damaged 
Ireland in her material interests, but 
you have damaged her for ever—as long, 
atallevents, as such principles are carried 
into effect. Honesty is not regarded, and 
the honest and thrifty man is discouraged 
by the idle, the drunken, and the profli- 
gate. The village ruffian commands in 
every district of Ireland under the rule 
of the League. Look at the evidence of 
General Buller, in which he talks of the 
bad characters who carry out the orders 
of the League. Look at the evidence of 
some of these witnesses with regard to 
improvements. The tenants do not im- 
prove their holdings because they think 
they will get more by agitating. Why 
should they go on laboriously digging, 
they say; plunder is better than work ? 
Now, my Lords, with regard to the 
remedy of purchase. I am very much 
struck with this. No doubt some of the 
more respectable tenants in Ireland will 
purchase and do purchase, and I hope 
many more will purchase; but the poor 
cottier tenantry cannot purchase, or, if 
they have purchased, will they not sub- 
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divide, as before? I know of nothing 
to prevent them. Now, my Lords, I 
turn to utilize all these facts to the ex- 
cuse of my noble Friend’s answer. I 
cannot defend the Bill on abstract prin- 
ciple; but it is an extension of the Land 
Act of 1881. Well, my Lords, I confess 
that as regards the working of the Act, 
when it becomes law, I think there will 
be all the difficulty which attends the 
valuation of land. With regard to 
the admission of leaseholders, I ac- 
quiesce in the general opinion of Irish 
landlords. They all seem to think it 
quite a natural consequence. They 
do not care about it. I take the 
opportunity of entering my protest 
against it on principle. Men say very 
loosely—What, after all, is the difference 
between a yearly tenant and a tenant 
under a lease? Why, the difference is 
this—that the yearly tenant has a far 
smaller interest in the holding. In the 
case of leases you have capable and in- 
telligent men who in return for a long 
tenure calculate on an average of value, 
and promise that throughout a certain 
number of years they will pay a certain 
rent. But I am bound to say, for my- 
self, that I will never vote for any Bill— 
I will never say ‘‘ Content ”’ to any Bill— 
which violates good faith between man 
and man. With regard to the principle 
of bankruptcy, though I am no judge of 
the workability of the clauses with refer- 
ence to the Bankruptey Law of Ireland 
and the bankruptcy machinery, I do see 
a certain value in the principle of those 
clauses, and that is this—that a man 
shall not cease to pay his rent to his 
landlord unless he is considered also a 
bankrupt to everybody else. A man 
should beunder thestigma of bankruptcy 
who cannot pay his landlord as the man 
who cannot pay his merchant or usurer. 
There is a value in that principle, and I 
must say that though it is a very dis- 
agreeable thing for an Irish tenant to 
be called a bankrupt, and to be released 
from all his obligations to other creditors, 
it isa fair strain to put a man under 
who can pay his rent and will not. 
Some objections have been made to the 
Bankruptcy Clauses, which seem to have 
a certain amount of reason in them, and 
I hope my noble Friend who is in charge 
of the Bill and the noble Marquess will 
look carefully into the possibility of 
modifying those clauses. For my own 
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part, as regards the great alternative 
which was before the Government—that 
of either breaking up the whole of the 
Land Act of 1881 or making occasional 
remissions of rent where the local Courts 
see cause for it—I think the noble Mar- 
quess has chosen the right course. In 
my opinion, the proposal of the Com- 
mission to have a quinquennial revision 
of rent would be fatal to the peace of 
the country. I think I can see cases 
where it is quite obvious that, either 
owing to a certain fall in prices or other 
causes, the tenant is really unable to 
pay his rent, and it is possible in this case 
that the County Court might be able in 
some cases to judge. Before I sit down 
I would only say a few words with 
regard to the challenge which has been 
repeatedly thrown out on these Benches 
that the Government will say that they 
stand or fall by this Bill. My Lords, I 
look upon that challenge as a mere 
Party move. It isa cry of faction and 
nothing else. I hope the Government 
will resist it. I am quite certain they 
proposed this Bill with an honest inten- 
tion. The admission of leaseholders 
seems to me to meet with the acquies- 
cence of the Irish landlords. With a 
generosity of feeling and a public spirit 
which I think does them infinite honour, 
they are casting no difficulty in the way, 
and this will affect no less than up- 
wards of 150,000 tenants. I hope the 
public will be reminded of this—that 
it is not to the interests of Ireland 
or for the interests of the Empire 
that insolvent men should be kept in a 
solvent position. It is the interest not 
only of the landowner, but of the Em- 
pire, that the soil of the country should 
be in the hands of capable, industrious, 
and solvent men. It is a sickly sentimen- 
tality which wishes to keep stereo- 
typed on the soil of the West of Ireland 
a vast mass of men who cannot live 
upon the land, who cannot live without 
labour, and at the same time to keep 
them under conditions in which labour 
is impossible and inaccessible. Now, 
my Lords, I have only one more word to 
say, and that is, I do earnestly hope 
that it will be possible even for a short 
time to put aside the spirit of faction in 
regard to this agrarian question in Ire- 
land. I have no very strong hopes of 
it. 
A noble Loxp: Yes. 
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Tue Doxe or ARGYLL: I hear a 
noble Lord say ‘‘ Yes,” and that comes 
from my noble Friend who last Session 
of Parliament said that the great diffi- 
culty was that it was impossible to ex- 
clude the spirit of faction. 

Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY: Hear, 
hear! 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: Well, let 
him begin with himself, There is no 
man in this House whose knowledge of 
Ireland is greater, whose acuteness of 
mind is greater, or who, I believe, 
knows more thoroughly the truth of the 

rinciples which I te endeavoured to 

y down. I do not believe that my 
noble Friend believes in the success of 
the Land Act of 1881, or in any amend- 
ment of it. What we must look to is 
purchase, because we must look to the 
restoration of that which you have de- 
stroyed—the restoration of full owner- 
ship in the soil. That is the one prin- 
ciple of industry which has been the 
rvot of all improvements, and to this, by 
some means or another, it will be neces- 
sary that we should return. 

Tse Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
noble Friend who has just sat down 
has spoken for an hour and a-half. He 
divided his speech into three parts. The 
first was a political attack on the Oppo- 
sition, the second was a violent attack on 
the Act of 1881, and then followed the 
third part, which related to the Bill be- 
fore the House. I hope the Government 
will note how long my noble Friend 
took in referring to the Bill; it was just 
seven minutes. A speech of an hour 
and a-half, short of seven minutes, was 
devoted to a very strong attack upon his 
former Colleagues, and upon the Act 
which, whatever its merits or demerits, is 
the law now, and the basis on which all 
future legislation must rest. I do not 
accuse my noble Friend of faction, but I 
must say that I think he has most unne- 
cessarily and unwisely dragged into the 
discussion on this Bill the whole conduct 
of political Parties in reference to the 
Irish Question. I do not desire to follow 
the noble Duke in this course, but I can- 
not avoid saying something in answer to 
the Party attack which he has made. 
The noble Duke began by saying that 
my noble Friends the late Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and the late Viceroy 
of India imparted much political bitter- 
ness to their speeches. As tothe speech 
of the noble Earl (Earl Spencer), I 
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would appeal to noble Lords whether it 
was not a remarkably calm and tem- 
perate speech, and as to the speech of 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Ripon) the noble Duke chiefly found 
fault with it because the noble Marquess 
asked the Government what portions of 
the Bill they stood or fell by—what they 
regarded as the essential part of the Bill ? 
That is a very ordinary question, and I 
fail to see why it should have raised the 
ire of the noble Duke. He next pro- 
ceeded to contrast the position of the 
Government, who have the support of 
Lord Hartington—for which i envy 
them, for no one has a greater admira- 
tion for Lord Hartington than I have— 
with the position of the Opposition, who 
are associated with Mr. Parnell and his 
followers. I suppose, since the charge 
is made, that it is considered ex- 
tremely wicked on the part of the Oppo- 
sition to have the support of Mr. Par- 
nell and his friends. But I can remem- 
ber when we were in Office that the 
Party opposite had the support of Mr. 
Parnell and his friends, who rendered 
that support so effectively as to remove 
us from Office. I make no accusation 
against them for that. So far from its 
being matter of charge against us that 
we have the support of Mr. Parnell and 
85 Irish Members, I consider that the 
great justification of our Irish policy. 
But a policy must be judged by itself. 
If it is right, there is nothing to be 
ashamed of in Mr. Parnell’s alliance; 
if it is wrong, then it will not be made 
better by being supported by this or 
that man. ‘The noble Duke referred to 
the Land Purchase Bill which was 
brought in by us, and he seemed to take 
it for granted that if we were to return 
to Office we should abandon all pro- 
posals of the kind. Let me remind him, 
now that he is so enamoured of that Bill, 
that the noble and learned Earl formerly 
Lord Chancellor was the first to attack 
it by writing a vigorous letter to The 
Times couched in the most adverse spirit. 
I may be allowed to state that I am not 
aware that any of my former Colleagues 
have swerved from their belief that any 
just settlement of the Irish Question 
must be accompanied by a _ settle- 
ment of the Land Question. We are, 
no doubt, relieved from being pinned to 
the details of the particular Bill; but 
that a satisfactory dealing with the 
Land Question must be part of any 
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satisfactory settlement of the great Irish 
question I believe we all of us hold to. 
Reference has beon made to the Plan of 
Campaign, and, as it is considered the 
duty of every public man on all occa- 
sions to express his opinion concerning 
it, I have no hesitation in saying that I 
condemn it. But I must add that its 
origin may, to some extent, be traced to 
the fact that Parliament rejected Mr. 
Parnell’s Bill last autumn. I am one of 
those who do not believe that we shall 
advance nearer to the solution of the 
Irish Question by indulging in purely 
Party recriminations and bandying 
charges of inconsistency. It is quite 
easy for any of us to bring forward 
quotations in support of such charges. 
I, however, make no charge of incon- 
sistency against my noble Friend. The 
noble Duke opposed the Land Act of 
1881 from the first, and he does so still. 
He asks me to say whether I still ap- 
ow that Act. I conscientiously be- 
ieve that that Act was based on sound 
and necessary principles. Our diffi- 
culties in aly have in the past been 
mainly due to our determination to apply 
to Ireland principles which worked well 
in England, but which were inapplicable 
to Ireland. The Land Act of 1581 was 
a departure from that course. I believe 
that, at the time of the passing of the 
Act rents were exorbitantly high, and 
that if it had not been for the machinery 
provided by that Act it would have been 
impossible to bring them down to a rea- 
sonable amount. The noble Duke says 
that the evidence given before the 
Cowper Commission proves the Act to 
have failed. I admit that, in conse- 
quence of the fall in prices, the rents 
fixed three or four years ago are now 
too high. I think there is abundant 
evidence to show that the rents fixed 
under the Land Act were not unfairly 
reduced—that a reduction of 18 per cent 
was not by any means unreasonable. 
Those who object to what has been done 
under the Land Act in Ireland ought 
to consider the circumstances of agri- 
culture in England. Does 18 per cent 
represent the fall in prices in many 
parts of England? In [reland no one 
foresaw that there would be so rapid 
and continuous a fall in prices. The 
witnesses called before Lord Cowper’s 
Commission tell us,that not only has 
there been a greater fall than was ever 
anticipated, but that you have a state of 
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great instability in regard to prices, 
which renders it impossible to calculate 
with any certainty what will be a fair 
rent for any length of time; and this is 
equally true of England and Scotland. 
My noble Friend goes to India for a 
comparison, and says that, although we 
are the conquerors of that country, we 
have never attempted to interfere with 
its system of land tenure. I am sur- 
prised to hear such a statement from the 
noble Duke. Has he never heard of 
the settlement of Oude, by which wide 
changes were effected in the land 
tenure? One of the statements of my 
noble Friend is that among the results 
of the Land Act of 1881 is a large in- 
crease in the value of tenant right. The 
Report of the Commission, however, 
contains evidence negativing that suppo- 
sition. Witnesses from Armagh, for 
example, proved that tenant right has 
fallen greatly in value. I will now 
make some observations upon the pro- 
visions of the Billitself. I agree that it 
is desirable that leaseholders should 
have the benefits of the Act of 1881; 
but I believe that the provisions which 
have been introduced into this measure 
with respect to this subject will cause 
considerable hardship. It is proposed 
to convert into yearly tenants all lease- 
holders whose leases will expire within 
60 years from the passing of the Act of 
1881. Now, there may be leaseholders 
who do not wish to be converted into 
yearly tenants. Why should they not 
be given the option of deciding whether 
they wi. take advantage of the pro- 
visions cf the Bill, or whether their 
position shall remain unchanged? It 
would be a great misfortune if, in at- 
tempting to redress the grievances of 
the leaseholders, we should, in reality, 
injure their interests, though unwittingly. 
I turn next to the consideration of the 
Bankruptcy Clauses of the Bill. It has 
been placed on record by the Land Com- 
mission that the judicial rents fixed 
under the Act of 1881 are, in many cases, 
too high. This declaration has caused 
the Government some embarrassment, by 
forcing upon their notice the feasibility 
of breaking the statutory term fixed no 
longer ago than 1881. They think that 
the difficulty has been met by the intro- 
duction of these Bankruptcy Clauses ; 
but in this they are wrong, because 
these clauses will leave untouched the 
cases of men who shrink from bank- 
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ruptey. The men who are anxious to 

ay their rents, but for whom it is very 
difficult to do so, are the very men whom 
it is most desirable to benefit, and yet 
this Bill will do very little for them. 
Another objection to these clauses is 
that they are almost unworkable. A 
tenant, after he has been declared bank- 
rupt, will become a kind of bondsman 
to the Official Assignee. That, in itself, 
is an extraordinary position in which to 
place a tenant. Then we have been 
told that we may expect in one single 
County Court District as many as 4,000 
applications under these Bankruptcy 
Clauses, and in every one of these cases 
it will be necessary to keep a separate 
account. The process will be that the 
tenant will come year after year, and 
producing, perhaps, some small portion 
of the rent. He will be asked why he 
did not pay more ; and then there will be 
an execution of the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. The result will be that you will 
have a set of Government tenants under 
the Official Assignee, composed of the 
poorest and most wretched in Ireland. 
Can anything be conceived more likely 
toembarrass landlords and tenantsalike? 
Can this be otherwise described than as 
a most demoralizing system? My object 
is not to denounce the Government, but to 
prove that these clauses will not effect 
the object they haveinview. The other 
creditors are in the ordinary position of 
creditors now; but in future they will 
have their claims postponed in order that 
the tenant may go on in a hopeless con- 
dition. Ihave spoken strongly of these 
clauses, but I hope not in an unfair 
spirit. They will not work tothe advan- 
tage either of the tenant or the landlord. 
My noble Fricnd said that by the Land 
Act of 1881 the landlords were dis- 
couraged from effecting improvements 
on their property. I have no word but 
of commendation for those landlords 
who have done their duty in this respect. 
But in the large mass of cases improve- 
ments have been executed by the ten- 
ants, and, as is clearly shown by the 
Blue Book, the landlords have not done 
much to improve the land of the country. 
I will not go into the other provisions 
of the Bill, which have already been 
dealt with by several of your Lordships, 
but only desire to deny that any noble 
Lord on this side of the House ap- 
proaches the question in any factious 
spirit. We are too well aware of the 
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difficulties which surround the question 
of Irish land, not to desire to see come 
of them removed before we are called 
upon again to resume the responsibili- 
ties of Office. 

Tue Earnt or SELBORNE: My Lords, 
I think my noble Friend the noble Duke 
was well justified in saying, at the out- 
set of his eloquent speech, that he could 
not examine this Bill without some re- 
gard to the general situation in which we 
find ourselves with respect to Ireland. It 
is perfectly manifest that the three mea- 
sures, two of which are now before Par- 
liament, and the other is in prospect, 
are so related to each other that it is 
wholly impossible satisfactorily to sepa- 
rate any one of them from the rest. 
One of these two measures, now pending 
in ‘‘another place,” is for the repres- 
sion of crime in Ireland, miscalled Coer- 
cion, but really a measure for the pro- 
tection of liberty. The present measure, 
and the other and larger measure, bearin 
on the same subject, which I understan 
to be in page refer to the Land 
Laws; and the present Bill I cannot 
but regard, with reference to the other 
and larger measure, as, to some extent, 
provisional in its character. But one 
thing, in my judgment, is absolutely 
certain—that without the repression of 
crime in Ireland you will not produce 
any good from any measure which you 
may devise. This present Bill being 
founded on the Report of what is com- 
monly called the Cowper Commission, I 
have the authority of that Report for 
what I say. In paragraph 77 of that 
Report are these words— 


‘* While recommending certain changes in 
the law which circumstances have rendered 
necessary for the present relief of the tenant, 
it is right that we should press, in the interests 
of all classes, the maintenance of law and 
order, which has in several parts of the country 
been grievously outraged. In the absence of 
that security which ought to be enjoyed in 
every civilized community, capital is dis. 
couraged, and enterprize and industry arg 
checked; and it is impossible that any coun. 
try can thrive, or any healing measure be de. 
vised, which can add much to its prosperity.” 


I think the noble Duke had too much 
authority for some of his observations 
bearing upon the general political situa- 
tion. Is it, or is it not, part of that 
political situation that the measure 
which the Government has introduced 
—I speak of its general tenour and 
principle, and not of particular clauses 
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— that this measure for the protec- 
tion of liberty and for the repression of 
erime and conspiracy is being opposed 
strenuously, and with extreme energy, 
all over the country by those who were 
lately responsible for the government of 
this country? When the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Kimberley) speaks of freedom 
from political passion and feeling in this 
matter, I would ask him whether there 
is, or is not, at the present moment an 
alliance offensive and defensive between 
those who lately had the government in 
their hands, and the same men who were 
not so very long ago described as march- 
ing through rapine tothe dismemberment 
of the Empire? And are they not march- 
ing through rapine to the disintegration 
of the Empire as much now as then? 
These men have not relaxed one iota in 
their efforts or their object, and the 
rapine is as great as itever was. What 
does this same Report say upon that 
subject? It says— 

‘* The operation of the Land Act of 1881 has 
been affected in many districts by combinations 
to resist the payment of rent and the right of 
free sale.” 


And then— 

** Outrage was at first made use of to intimi- 
date parties who were willing to pay rent, but 
latterly the methods of passing resolutions at 
National League meetings, causing their pro- 
ceedings to be reported in the local newspapers, 
naming obnoxious men, and then Boycotting 
those men, has been adopted.”” 

Then the paragraph goes on to describe 
the horrible process, the terrible oppres- 
sion, in terms which your Lordships 
have doubtless read ; and in the appendix 
is printed the Plan of Campaign as it 
issued from the office of the National 
League. That is the situation with 
which you have to deal. A new 
morality, not merely a new policy, 
has been started by those who were 
lately responsible for the government of 
the country, and people are going all 
over the country, and the late Prime 
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Minister is calling spirits from the vasty 
deep—it does not seem to matter what 
sort of spirits they are—I may speak 
of them in the words formerly quoted by | 
Burke— | 

“ Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and grey, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may.” 


It was only yesterday that I read a letter 
from Mr. Gladstone—one of those letters 
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which are scattered like snowflakes over 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States—declaring, that in order to defeat 
this Bill, which has been produced to put 
down crime and conspiracy against law, 
and to enable the Government to be 
carried on in Ireland, he is ready to 
risk all or any political consequences. 
What is meant a that? By way of 
appeal against an immense majority of 
the House of Commons, recently re- 
turned, something out-of-doors is to 

roduce some political consequences 
or the purpose of overawing and intimi- 
dating the Legislature, and preventing 
them from passing measures for the re- 
storation of order and the preven- 
tion of crime. That does seem to be 
a state of things relevant to this occa- 
sion and necessary to be borne in mind. 
It is the duty of every one of your 
Lordships to take care that those who 
have the courage to endeavour to govern 
Ireland shall receive the support which 
they ought to receive from the law- 
abiding and law-loving Members of 
the British Legislature. My Lords, I 
am very sorry to have been obliged to 
say this, because I know the private 
virtues of many of those who, in a man- 
ner which is to me perfectly inscrutable, 
have been brought into this situation. 
I should be very sorry to think unfavour- 
ably of them. That great reputations 
should be in danger of wreck, even by 
suicide, is to me a matter of profound 
regret and sorrow. My Lords, I pass to 
some other topics that have been men- 
tioned. The noble Earl who has just 
addressed your Lordships, in dealing 
with that part of the speech of the noble 
Duke which related to the defunct land 
scheme of the late Government, referred 
to a letter published by me—I thought 
it my duty to do it—last year when that 
scheme was before Parliament. I then 
referred to a letter written in December, 
1885, which was seen by some of those 
who had been my Oolleagues. I said that 
to desert the loyal subjects of the Crown 
in Ireland and to hand them over to their 
avowed and bitter enemies, would, in my 
judgment, be the lowest depth of dis- 
honour. Ithought sothen, and I continue 
to think so still, and with regard to the 
scheme of buying out the Irish landlords. 
I looked upon it as impracticable, be- 
cause it could not be done on Irish 
credit and certainly would not be done on 
English. And my published letter was 
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not written until it had become ap- 
parent, from the manner in which that 
part of the scheme of the late Govern- 
ment was suddenly altered; and from 
Mr. Gladstone’s language in explaining 
it, that there was no settled purpose in 
it, and that what afterwards happened, 
when it was given up, was practically sure 
to happen. Then, with regard to the 
Land Act of 1881—of course, if I had 
foreseen in 1881 that within six years 
those who introduced that measure would 
throw it over, and propose to aban- 
don the whole government of Ireland 
to those who thwarted it from the 
beginning—if I had foreseen that I 
cannot tell what I should have said and 
done. I could not have spoken to your 
Lordships as I did. I could not have 
presented it to your Lordships as a 
measure which would operate for the 
benefit of the landlords as well as the 
tenants. I thought so then, and I am 
confirmed rather than otherwise by what 
has since taken place. After it passed, 
the outery was from landlords that the 
rents were being unfairly and unduly 
reduced. The speeches in this debate 
seem to show that the complaint now 
comes from the other side, and that the 
judicial rents are said to be too high. 
Such expressions of dissatisfaction with 
the rents fixed on part of both landlords 
and tenants, appear to me to indicate that 
justice was, on the whole, done be- 
tween them. In all large operations you 
cannot have absolute uniformity. The 
real reason why the Land Act of 1881 
has failed is that, immediately the Act 
was passed, the present allies of the late 
Government set themselves steadily to 
defeat its object by all the machinery at 
their command, and by all the means in 
their power. Tho present Government 
were, in my judgment, bound to consider 
three great interests. They were bound 
to consider the interest of the great 
body of the tenants, whom I place first 
because they are the most numerous. 
An Irish tenant whose judicial rent is 
more than could now be paid is entitled 
to at least as much consideration as an 
English tenant ia similar circumstances. 
A good landlord in this country if he 
found his tenant really unable to pay 
the rent he had agreed to pay, and that 
he was unable to make a _ reasonable 
profit out of the land; and if he could 
not by determining the tenancy let the 
land on similar or better terms to anyone 
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| else, and also could not make any profit 
by taking it into his own hands, would 
take all the circumstances of the case int» 
consideration. Therefore it appears to 
me that if we are to legislate at all to 
relieve the sitnation in Ireland in cases 
where the tenants find it impossible to 
pay their rents, we are bound to act upon 
those principles which in similar cases 
in this country a good, reasonable, and 
patriotic landlord would apply to his 
tenants. I think, on the other hand, 
that the Government would be taking an 
erroneous course if they did not recognize 
the landlord’s general right to his rent 
which has been fixed under the Land 
Act when it is not impossible for the 
tenant to pay it. I cannot admit that, 
in the case of a tenancy of land, any 
more than in any other bargain, relief 
ought to be given to a man who can 
pay, merely because the bargain has not 
turned out profitable to him. But there 
is also, as I have said, an interest of the 
nation—of the State. I have no hesita- 
tion in repeating what I said in 1881, 
that in the circumstances of Ireland the 
laws of property and the right of the 
landlord must bend to the necessities of 
the case, when it is necessary that some 
of their incidents should be modified, in 
order to prevent great public evils and 
dangers. To permit unlimited evictions 
to go on unchecked in that country under 
all conceivable circumstances, however 
harsh, would be to give every possible 
handle to the evil-disposed to inflame 
the minds of the Irish peoplo against 
the law, and would be infatuation on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Goverament. 
It is the duty of the Government to 
consider by what means those evictions 
which are not the consequence of poli- 
tical or other combinations to defeat the 
landlords’ rights, and which are admit- 
ted to be harsh and wuureasonable, if 
not illegal, can be checked. It is the 
interest of the State, and, therefore, it is 
the right of the State, to place some limit 
upon evictions of that sort. It appears 
to me that the provisions of the present 
Bill are founded upon the principles 
which I bave just laid down. In con- 
sidering the general scope of tiie mea- 
sure I shall not go through it clause by 
clause. I may divide tho criticisms 
which have been passed upon the Bill 
under three heads. First, those which 
have proceeded from the Front Bench 
on this side of the House. I can- 
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not conceal from myself that the view 
taken of the measure on that Front 
Bench is not likely to be entirely uncon- 
nected with some other matters which 
are quite distinct and independent of its 
particular provisions. As I have already 
said, even P myself cannot help connect- 
ing this measure with other matters 
which are proceeding ‘‘elsewhere ;” and, 
therefore, when I hear from the noble 
Lords around me criticisms upon the 
Bill, some of which, upon their face, 
may sound reasonable enough—I do not 
say that they are not to be attended to 
and carefully weighed—but I own that 
thosecriticismsappear to me to comefrom 
persons who would not be very sorry if 
Her Majesty’s Government were placed 
in a position of embarrassment with re- 
gard to this measure as well as with re- 
gard to some other matters. That fact, 
I confess, operates on my mind as a draw- 
back from the value of those criticisms. 
With regard to the criticisms which have 
been offered to the Bill on the part of 
the next class, the Irish landlords, I must 
ask pardon from those who have put 
them forward if I say that criticisms 
which come from that side in Dublin 
in relation to such measures are very 
apt to be over-strained and exaggerated. 
I had occasion, in 1881, to say that the 
criticisms on the Land Bill of that year 
on the part of the landiords were so 
highly coloured that they did not com- 
mend themselves very much to my 
mind, and I am obliged to take the 
same view of some of the landlords’ cri- 
ticisms of the present Bill. But then 
comes my oils and learned Friend 
(Lord Fitzgerald), whom I put in a 
class by himself. With regard to the 
observations made upon the measure 
by that noble and learned Lord, whe- 
ther they are right or wrong, we 
must all admit that he is a very com- 

tent judge of the matteron which he 

as spoken, and that he has brought to 
the consideration of the subject a most 
just and candid mind. From my per- 
sonal knowledge of the noble and 
learned Lord, I must say that no autho- 
rity can well stand higher in connection 
with any such subject than his. I can- 
not — to be as good a judge as he 
is of the probable practical working of 
the bankruptcy clauses of this mea- 
sure; but I think that I should have 
been prepared, on principle, to have 
justified the bankruptcy provisions of the 

ill. The principleon which those provi- 
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sions are founded is that where bank- 
ruptcy has been caused otherwise than 
by the fault of the bankrupt, the Court 
may allow him to remain in possession ; 
fixing a fair rent, subject to the control 
of the Court, until such composition 
of his debts as may be reasonable 
shall be paid, unless his conduct should 
make it right to displace him. The land- 
land will have secured to him the pay- 
ment throughout of the rent which the 
Court thinks fair; and it is—I presume 
—intended, that when the bankruptcy is 
worked off, the tenant shall remain in 
possession at that rent. I confess I 
should not have thought—apart from 
the influence of unlawful combinations, 
as to which the Judge could hardly be 
misled—that there would be any very 
formidable difficulty in giving effect to 
these provisions. The objections to the 
scheme of the Commission have been 
stated with far more force and cogency 
than I could employ. Those which 
seem to me to be fatal to it are as fol- 
lows :— First of all, that you have a 
solemn Parliamentary bargain between 
the whole of the tenant and the whole of 
the landlord interest in Ireland, made six 
years ago, for better or worse, for a 
certain term of years. To throw that 
over because in some cases, not gene- 
rally, the rent may appear to be too 
high, would be to produce general inse- 
curity and confusion for the sake of 

articular cases which may, I think, 

e dealt with otherwise. And the 
other reason, at least as forcible 
in my judgment, is this — that your 
quinquennial settlement would be open 
to the same sort of attack. The 
term is shorter, but it is a term within 
which prices may vary; and the next 
thing might be to say that nothing 
will do but to settle the rent every 
year. It seems to me that those are 
very serious and solid objections to the 
proposals of the Commission ; and, there 
are others with which I will not now 
trouble the House. I cannot help pre- 
ferring, subject to such Amendments 
as it may be susceptible of, the plan 
of the Government. With ina to 
the objection about the enormous 
block of these cases, it appears to me to 
be a question whether it might not be 
better, in order to relieve that difficulty, 
to limit the cases in which bankruptcy 

ight take effect to those in which a 
judgment of ejectment has been actually 
obtained, not including the more nu- 
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merous cases in which proceedings are 
simply pending. This Bill, however, 
if it were the best which the united 
wisdom of all your Lordships could de- 
vise, would be mere waste paper, you 
might tear it up at once, if you have not 
such a Crimes Act as will enable you to 
deal with crime and with conspiracy 
against law and order. And, therefore, 
my Lords, if I were to express my 
opinion of the duty of the Government, 
it would be this—to consider the details 
of this Bill as reasonable men, to meet 
difficulties as far as they can; and if 
a clause as to which we are told that all 
the landlords and all the tenants disap- 
prove it, is really found to be attended 
with such great practical difficulties as 
to prevent its working, and to be in- 
capable of being obviated by amend- 
ment— why then, if nobody likes it, 
that certainly is not a matter on which 
the Government should need stand or fall. 
The Government will, of course, exer- 
cise their discretion as to what are the 
principles of this, or any other mea- 
sure, by which they ought to stand or 
fall; but, in my humble judgment, they 
occupy at this moment a place of such 
serious responsibility, that it should be no 
light matter indeed which could induce 
them, even if they do not carry their 
measures exactly in the form which they 
prefer, to relinquish the post which they 
now hold. 

Lorv HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
should, in ordinary circumstances, not 
wish to follow the noble and learned 
Earl (the Earl of Selborne); but it is 
impossible to remain silent, considering 
the language he has used with reference 
to myself and the Colleagues who sit 
near me. I can assure the noble and 
learned Earl that I heard his language 
with great pain—pain, not because I felt 
that I was in the least deserving the cen- 
sures which he showered upon us, but 
pain because the respect which I enter- 


tain for the noble and learned Earl must } i 


always make it painful to find him in- 
dulging in such language of vitupera- 
tion. I doubt very much whether the 
discussion of this measure will be im- 
proved in tone and spirit and usefulness 
by some of the speeches we have listened 
to. They have dealt with much that was 
outside the measure altogether. I feel 
it is to be regretted that we cannot 
find ourselves differing on political mat- 
ters, however grave the differences may 
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be, without seeking to tinge the action 
and conduct of one another in the way 
in which my noble and learned Friend 
has done. We may be as utterly wrong 
as he thinks us; but at least one would 
have thought that one who for years has 
been living in a judicial atmosphere, 
would have listened to see what might 
have been said, and have remembered 
how it might be possible to have an 
honest and true desire to do what was 
good while differing in the view which 
we take. It has been charged against 
us that we have adopted a new morality. 
I deny it altogether, absolutely, unequi- 
vocally. I cannot trust myself to use 
the words that seem to me to be neces- 
sary to deny an imputation of that sort. 
I hold the same views which I have held 
all my life. Does the noble and learned 
Earl mean that we have approved, or do 
approve, all that has been done by those 
with whom he says we are in political 
association ? AllI can say is that if the 
noble and learned Earl intends to make 
such a suggestion, it would be better to 
make it more definitely and directly, and 
on an occasion when it can be directly 
met. The noble and learned Earl re- 
ferred to the Bill which is at present in 
‘‘ another place ;”’ but that is a question 
which could only be discussed at con- 
siderable length, and with an amount 
of detail which would be perfectly un- 
suitable on the present occasion. But 
one word I must be permitted to say. I 
trust the noble and learned Earl will 
cease to believe that I have the slightest 
sympathy or the slightest tinge of ap- 
proval of any breach or defiance of the 
law or for crime or outrage in Ireland, 
or in any other part of the United 
Kingdom. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE: I never 
meant to accuse the noble and learned 
Lord of sympathy with crime. What I 
said was that a shield had been thrown 
over those who were responsible for 


it. 

Lorv HERSCHELL: I entirely deny 
that I have been a party to doing any- 
thing to throw a shield over those who 
are responsible forcrime. Such a state- 
ment may to some extent damage the 
Members of the late Government; but 
may not that damage be too dearly 
bought? If such an accusation is be- 
lieved—I very much doubt it—and if it 
were thought that leading men in this 
country, supported asthey are by millions 
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of their fellow-countrymen, have sym- 
pathy with crime, it would not be likely 
to make the task of governing Ireland 
very much easier. I have never said, 
and I will never say, one word that will 
make that task more difficult than it 
would otherwise be. I am not going 
into a defence of our action; but I would 
like to say this—that it is perfectly con- 
sistent to say that we do not sympathize 
with crime, and that we may, neverthe- 
less, believe that the state of crime and 
outrage is such that a particular mea- 
sure for its repression may do more 
harm than good. By such a measure 
you undoubtedly create a great and 
serious danger. An opiate may not 
always be the best remedy ; it may give 
quiet for the moment, but it may make 
the disease more difficult to deal with. 
I am not going to say that it is so inthe 
present case; but I am prepared to 
defend the view which I take as to this 
measure, and I maintain that it is a 
view which, at all events, may be per- 
fectly honestly held and acted upon by 
anyone in my position. I have said in 
public more than once that I doubted 
whether much good is to be done by that 
kind of denunciation which the noble 
and learned Earl thinks we ought to 
employ on every occasion with regard to 
the action of those to whom he has re- 
ferred. In my opinion, violence of 
denunciation will in such cases do more 
harm than good. It merely leads to 
exasperation, and I doubt whether it 
ever does any good. You must try to 
see things as they see them, and try to 
understand their point of view, and then 
do your best to point out the evils that 
may result. I have always endeavoured 
to do that, and I shall endeavour to do 
it still; and I believe that that kind of 
reasoning is far more likely to produce 
a good effect than any violence of lan- 
guage or denunciation. Now, I wish to 
say something with regard to the ques- 
tion of land legislation. I am not going 
to enter into a defence of the Land Act 
of 1881, although my noble Friend op- 
posite will remember that I took a 
somewhat active part in piloting that 
measure in ‘‘another place.” But I 
have seen no evidence to show me that 
that Act was not an absolute necessity. 
It has been said that it is a failure. 
But what was the state of things in Ire- 
land at that time? What does the 
noble Duke think would have been the 
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state of things if that Act had not been 
passed ? A measure is not necessarily a 
failure if it has not produced all the re- 
sults which were expected from it, or if 
evil results happen which were not ex- 
pected. But does anyone suppose that we 
should have been in a better position if 
that Act had not been passed? If Ire. 
land is to be governed by legislation 
from a united Parliament, is it possible 
to conceive that we can go on legislating 
in utter disregard of the enormous majo- 
rity of the Representatives of Ireland, 
in that case of all shades of political 
opinion? Would it have been safe or 
reasonable for any Government of this 
country to disregard such an opinion, 
and to refuse any legislation which was 
thought necessary by such a vast majo- 
rity of all classes of political opinion? 
If we are to continue to govern Ireland 
by laws passed here, it is essential as 
far as possible to consult Irish opinions. 
The evidence given before the Land 
Commission has satisfied me that tho 
Act of 1881 has been a great benefit to 
Ireland. If you compare the reductions 
made by the Land Commission with tho 
reductions made by landlords in Eng- 
land and in Scotland it will be seen that 
as far as judicial reduction of rents is 
concerned, its effect has been to do no- 
thing more in Ireland than good land- 
lords have voluntarily done and aro 
doing in England and Scotland. I do 
not think that that is necessarily a con- 
demnation of Irish landlords; I quite 
admit the difficulties in the way, and I 
admit that it may have been more diffi- 
cult for them to come to the kind of 
arrangement which has been come to 
elsewhere. Everything that has been 
brought out convinces me that that Act 
was necessary, and that its operation 
was just. Now I pass to the present 
measure. My criticisms * know are dis- 
counted in advance by my noble and 
learned Friend. He says that noble 
Lords on this Bench criticize the mea- 
sure as a matter of course in connection 
with what we have heard outside, and 
in connection with another measure. If 
what we have heard outside is well- 
founded, there are noble Lords in im- 
mediate political sympathy with the 
noble and learned Lord who have 
boasted of the hand they have had in 
the legislation of the Government, and 
have pointed out that if the Govorn- 
ment are passing roprossive measures 
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they have forced it at the same time to 
introduce remedial measures, and have 
claimed the authorship of the most im- 
portant of the clauses of this measure, 
of course by way of suggestion only. 
What is the mischief that has to be 
met? The Commissioners who have 
fully investigated the condition of 
affairs in Ireland have reported that, 
owing to the unexpected fall in prices 
which has taken place, the judicial 
rents—though fair when fixed—have 
now become unreasonable, and in many 
cases impossible. That is the mischief 
that has to be met. The Report clearly 
establishes that though allowance may 
have been made by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners in fixing a fair rent for the pro- 
bability of good and bad seasons, yet 
that there was not taken into conside- 
ration a serious fall of prices, for such 
fall was not anticipated. Now this Bill 
proposes to do nothing for any of the 
tenants of Ireland unless they are lease- 
holders or become bankrupt. Lease- 
holders are to be allowed to apply to 
have a fair rent fixed, and of course the 
rent that would now be fixed would be 
very much lower than the rent fixed 
three or four years ago. The tenants 
whose rents have been fixed some time 
ago are, unless they become bankrupt, 
to go on paying the rent which is unrea- 
sonable and excessive and much higher 
than the rent which will be fixed to be 
paid by the leaseholders. This will give 
the leaseholders a great advantage over 
the ordinary tenants of Ireland, and yet 
in 1881 it was admitted that the ordi- 
nary tenants had a far better claim to 
relief than the leaseholders. At present 
there are only certain parts of Ireland 
that are disturbed ; but such legislation as 
this would cause dissatisfaction and dis- 
order all over Ireland, and in some dis- 
tricts that are now the quietest. These 
bankruptcy provisions are calculated to 
produce the maximum of disadvantage 
to the landlord, and the minimum of 
advantage to the tenant. The noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Fitzgerald) 
pointed out that they would be unwork- 
able. The Bankruptey Act of 1883 
gave County Court Judges jurisdiction 
in bankruptey up to a small amount. 
Long before this measure was intro- 
duced I received a communication from 
a very able County Court Judge, who 
had had great experience in regard to 
this part of the Act, and it was his testi- 
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mony that the difficulty of arriving at 
the facts, so as to decide what com- 
position a bankrupt could pay, was so 
great that this part of the Act had com- 
pletely broken down. It would be the 
same with the bankrupt provisions of 
this Bill. If you put the ease of fair 
rent, what is your guide unless you 
have regard to what the land produces 
andthe tenant can pay? But according 
to your Bill the County Court Judge is 
to consider at large what rent he will 
choose to fix as the reduced rent which 
the tenant can pay. The scheme is not 
fair to the other creditors of the tenant, 
because if they get a judgment they 
cannot get it executed, and can only 
look to what they can get from tho 
Official Assignee, and the whole of the 
tenant’s assets may go as reduced rent 
to the landlord. Both in the interest of 
tenant and landlord it seems to me a 
disastrous proposal. It is said that rent 
was solemnly fixed judicially some years 
ago, and how can we justify any inter- 
ference with a Parliamentary contract ? 
I cannot understand that argument in 
the light of this Bill, which breaks two 
conditions of the statutory tenancy. The 
Parliamentary contract fixed the rent 
which ought to be paid; but it fixed 
also the date on which it was to be paid, 
as well as the amount. There is no use 
in fixing the rent if you also provide 
that it need not be paid. Then there 
was anothercondition—that the statutory 
contract was broken if anything was 
done which would vest the tenancy in 
the assignee in bankruptcy. But this 
is your scheme. Oan there be any 
greater violation of the Parliamentary 
contract than interfering with the time 
of payment, and vesting the tenant’s 
estate in the bankruptcy assignee? If 
this bankruptcy scheme be not satisfac- 
tory some other method must be found. 
It will never do to leave the matter 
where it is. The noble and learned 
Earl said that it was essential to the 
success of any remedial legislation to 
pass a measure for the repression of 
crime. But it appears to me that the 
question is whether we have not done 
harm by continually mixing up our 
remedial legislation with measures deal- 
ing with crime, and thereby putting the 
people into a state of exasperation. If 

ou are going to introduce remedial 
Togislation you would do much better to 
introduce that remedial legislation first, 
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and try whether it will not render 
stronger measures unnecessary. I quite 
appreciate the view that remedial legis- 
lation must have fair play. But this 
argument is weakened when you re- 
member the state of mind which has 
always been engendered by repressive 
legislation. But whatever view may be 
maintained, the Government will see 
that it is absolutely essential to make 
the remedial legislation as thorough as 
possible. I do not believe there is any 
difference in our desire to do what is 
best with reference to Ireland. I can 
understand the anger of those who think 
the course wrong pursued by those of 
us who sit on this Bench. I believe 
them to be as sincere as we are our- 
selves ; but at least in a measure such as 
this, which need not introduce any Party 
question, we may co-operate together to 
the same end of making this a measure 
as satisfactory as possible. 

Lorp INCHIQUIN said, he could not 
congratulate the Government upon the 
introduction of this Bill. The position 
of the Irish landlord under it would not 
be a happy one. He was placed between 
“the devil and the deep sea,” or in 
other words, between the Land League 
and political necessity. It had been 
well said that Irish landlords were like 
men living in a country subject to earth- 
quakes, where, periodically, an earth- 
quake was sure to come and destroy 
part of their property. It had been 
said that this Bill was the counter- 
part of the Crimes Bill. But he thought 
it unwise that both Bills should be pass- 
ing through Parliament at the same 
time. It would have been better to have 
allowed the Crimes Act to produce the 
desired effect before introducing any 
measure like the present. He thought 
it would be wiser to introduce at once 
the Purchase Bill which had been fore- 
shadowed. In that case the Purchase 
Clauses would very probably have been 
put in operation without delay, and all the 
annoying proceedings which were likely 
to take place under this Bill would have 
been avoided, because the tenants and 
landlords would have had a direct in- 
ducement to come to a final arrange- 
ment, and the confusion and litigation 
which must inevitably be caused by the 
present proposals of the Government 
would be avoided. He was strongly 
opposed to the present system of dual 
ownership. Before the Land Act of 
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1881 there was nover any difficulty in 
selling land in Ireland or in mortgaging 
it. Now sales were im ible, except 
under Lord Ashbourne’s Act; no one 
would lend money on land or invest 
capital in the country. The dual owner- 
ship created by the Act of 1881 had, in 
fact, destroyed every advantage formerly 
attaching to land tenure, and until it was 
got rid of in some way or other it would be 
impossible to have prosperity in Ireland. 
There were two ways of getting out of 
it; one was the purchase of the land- 
lord’s interest by the tenant, and the 
other the purchase of the tenant’s in- 
terest by the landlord. He contended 
that if the landlords were bought out 
they would be doing as great an injury 
to Ireland as it was possible to conceive. 
Landlordism he believed to be absolutely 
necessary. If the landlords were bought 
out the tenants would in time get into 
the hands of the ‘‘gombeen ” men, who 
would become the landlords of the 
future. By passing the bankruptcy and 
equitable jurisdiction clauses the Legis- 
lature would break the promises made 
to the landlords in 1881. It was then 
understood that, a fair rent having been 
fixed, a tenant would only be permitted 
to retain possession of the land as long 
as he should fulfil the conditions of his 
judicial lease. Now, however, it was 
proposed to allow the tenant to break 
his judicial lease and to withhold the 
rent agreed upon, and yet to retain the 
land for an indefinite period, to be fixed 
by a County Court Judge. The Bill, in 
fact, would put a tenant into a better 
position than he would be in if he had 
purchased the property for if he had 
purchased the land it would be sold, 
were he madea bankrupt for the benefit 
of his creditors. But because it was his 
landlord’s property he was to be allowed 
to retain it for the purpose of paying 
his other debts. He thought that so 
iniquitous a provision that he, for one, 
could not think of voting for anything 
of the kind. Those who were accustomed 
to deal with these matters in Ireland 
should be allowed to say a word as to 
the possible effect of these Bankruptcy 
Clauses. The National League would 
advise tenants not to pay their rents, 
in order to to the Bankruptcy 
Court. The tenant could not be ejected 
until a year’s rent was due. When that 
time arrived and the landlord proceeded 
against him the tenant would make a 
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counter move, and apply under the 
Bankruptcy Clauses; that would probably 
extend the time for anotherthree months, 
and if during the next six months the 
landlord were fortunate enough to get 
his case heard he might get a portion of 
his rent. That meant he would have to 
be out of his rent for at least 18 months. 
The enormous costs which would be put 
upon the landlord by those proceedings 
would of themselves absolutely swam 

him, to say nothing of the time which 
would be consumed. The Irish land- 
lords begged their Lordships not to pass 
a Bill which, although it might appear 
to Englishmen and lawyers to work well 
in theory, would not, in the opinion of 
those most intimately acquainted with 
the circumstances of that country, work 
in Ireland. If their Lordships passed 
the Bill in its present shape all he could 
say was this—and he was backed up in 
his opinion by a large number of people 
in Ireland who were accustomed to deal 
with land—that it would absolutely ruin 
all those who had encumbered estates. 
With regard to Clause 4, which provided 
for a notice in lieu of ejectment, it ought 
to be made clear that the landlord 
would be able to take possession by the 
notice which he was called upon to serve. 
Immediately that notice was served the 
landlord ought to be able to deal with 
the land as his own, and that should be 
made clear. In one case in which his 
Lordship had himself ejected a tenant 
for three-and-a-half years’ rent the man 
was re-admitted a caretaker. He owed 
£350, and his Lordship at once took 
possession of all the property on the 
land, with the result that on accounting 
at the end of six months to his tenant, 
the latter had only to pay £40 to be re- 
admitted a tenant asa free man. With 
regard to the remission of rates, some 
objection had been taken to that pro- 
vision; but, for his own part, he could not 
see any objection to it. It seemed to 
him perfectly reasonable that if a land- 
lord was unable to make use of his 
land, he should not be charged with the 
rates upon it. As to the objection that 
those rates would be thrown upon the 
other ratepayers, he thought it an 
advantage that they should have an 
interest in preventing farms from be- 
coming derelict. He thought that unfair 
ejectments could best be dealt with by 
an enlargement of Clause 21 ; but limits 
should be placed upon the powers of the 
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County Court Judges in dealing with 
those cases, and a certain proportion of 
the rent should be paid down. He 
thought a very small alteration of the 
clause would be sufficient. Landlords, 
he thought, as a rule dealt as leniently 
with their tenants as the County Court 
Judges were likely to feel themselves 
justified in doing. He sincerely hoped 
that whatever Bill was agreed to by 
their Lordships would at least have the 
effect that, together with the Crimes 
Bill, which was now certain soon to be- 
come law, it would spread a new light 
and prosperity over Ireland from one 
end to the other. It was his firm con- 
viction that if the Crimes Bill was 
properly and judiciously worked it would 
have the effect of inducing tenants to 
return to their old ways, and they would 
see that honesty was the best policy. 
Tue Eart or HOWTH said, that as 
a Liberal Unionist connected with Ire- 
land he felt that the Members of that 
Party owed a great debt of gratitude to 
the Conservative Government during 
the past year for having preserved the 
United Kingdom from a great danger, 
and, therefore, without any departure 
from their principles, it was both their 
interest and their duty to do their best 
to support Her Majesty’s Government 
in their endeavours to pass this Bill. 
He hoped, however, the Amendments 
which had been alluded to would receive 
the full consideration of the Government. 
It was equally the interest and the duty 
of Her Majesty’s Government to bring 
forward this measure, which was in- 
tended to relieve the tenants, whether 
leaseholders or not, from having to pay 
unfair rents, and to stop evictions. The 
leaseholders of Ireland were about 
150,000 in number, and their annual 
rentals amounted in the aggregate to 
something like £4,000,000. ‘The lease- 
hold landlords would have to incur the 
fortune of war and to have their rents 
reduced, but scarcely, he thought, to the 
extent of 40 per cent, which was the 
amount of reduction which had been 
demanded by some persons who put 
themselves forward as representing the 
interests of the tenants. He trusted 
that the future status and condition of 
the leasehold landlords of Ireland would 
be fixed so that they might be placed 
upon an equality with the other class of 
landlords, whose rents had been jeneielt 
fixed. He thought that the leasehold 
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landlords of Ireland, who had for gene- 
rations given their tenants what was 
practically fixity of tenure, were entitled 
to some consideration at the hands of 
Parliament when the terms of their 
leases were broken by legislation. 

Tue Doxe or ABERCORN said, 
that he was glad that the ability with 
which the Lord Privy Seal had intro- 
duced this measure about a month ago 
had been recognized by his having been 
made a Cabinet Minister. He agreed 
with the general principles of the 
measure, although its details would in- 
evitably be subjected to severe criticism. 
He believed that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had introduced this Measure with 
the best intentions of ameliorating, as 
far as possible, the condition of the 
tenants of Ireland, and especially those 
poor tenants who held under £4. At 
the same time, he hoped the Government 
would not go too far in the direction of 
impoverishing the landlord class in that 
country, whose property had been sliced 
away by various legislative Acts during 
the past few years. Never in the history 
of Ireland had the landlord class been 
in such acritical position; many of them 
at the present moment were in poverty, 
and if the little that was left them was 
taken away by the provisions of this 
Bill that poverty would be turned into 
absolute penury. The Government never 
had a better opportunity of passing a 

ood Land Bill than at the present time. 

‘hey were backed up by a large majority 
in both Houses of Parliament, and their 
endeavours would be very much helped 
by the country at large. Of the present 
Bill the clauses referring to leaseholds 
and town parks were connected princi- 

ally with Ulster; the Equitable or 
Reskraptey Clauses referred principally 
to the South and West; and the 2Ist, 
the Staying of Eviction Clause, referred 
nearly to the whole of Ireland. Now, 
with regard to the leaseholds, he rejoiced 
as an Ulster man that the large class 
of tenants who held leases were to come 
under the provisions of the Bill; it was 
a very great privilege which was being 
conferred upon them, and he hoped that 
they would be grateful for it. He did 
not agree with the noble and learned 
Lord opposite (Lord Herschell) as to 
the evils or injustice to year-to-year 
tenants which would arise concurrently, 
with this benefit to the leaseholders. 
With regard to the Staying of Eviction 
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Clause, every loyal Irishman would re- 
joice that under it no harsh or un- 
necessary eviction would be longer 

ssible. Of the Bankruptcy Clauses, 

e had noted that only one noble and 
learned Lord had expressed his approval 
of them. If that part of the Bill was 
carried into effect new Courts would 
have to be constituted, and the expense 
accruing would be very considerable in- 
deed. A gentleman well acquainted 
with the working of the Bankruptcy 
Laws in Ireland had stated to him that 
the expense probably would be no less 
than £300,000 per annum. He could 
assure the Government that the Ulster 
farmers were sick of agitation which 
destroyed all commerce and enterprise ; 
the tenants, as a rule, in the South and 
West were also sick of agitation, and 
would be only too glad if the action 
of the National League were to be 
once for all put a stop to. But to obtain 
such rest a good Bill was absolutely 
necessary. In his opinion, the present 
measure, with some Amendments, might 
be made a good one. He hoped, there- 
fore, both the Government and the 
Opposition would unite in endeavouring 
to make this Bill as perfect and as 
workable as possible, so as to make it 
final, and declare that they would allow 
no more tinkering with the Land Laws 
of Ireland. If they made that distinctly 
known to the tenant farmers of Ireland, 
he believed the amount of good that 
would be done could hardly be over esti- 
mated. But as long as the farmers were 
so burdened with debt as at present, 
such legislation would lose much of the 
good it might otherwise produce. He 
should like to add that he was com- 
missioned to say that the Presbyterian 
farmers in the North of Ireland entirely 
objected to and repudiated the Bank- 
ruptcy Clauses of the Bill. In their 
opinion, they were not workable, and 
they thought it unfair that those tenants 
in the South and West who had refused 
to pay their rents, and had combined to 
decline to fulfil their lawful obligations, 
should receive the benefits they were 
asked to accept under those clauses. 
At the same time, these Presbyterian 
farmers fully recognized the difficulty in 
which the Government were placed, and 
that it was essentially necessary to free 
the poorer tenants from the vast debt 
which hung like a rope round their 
necks. He would, therefore, suggest 
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that if it was found that the equitable 
clauses of the Bill were not workable, a 
retrospective clause might be introduced 
for the purpose of dealing with the 
debts and liabilities of the farming class 
as regarded the shopkeeper and the 
‘‘gombeen”’ men, so that the tenants 
might start perfectly free from all incum- 
brances as soon as the Bill became law. 

Tue Eart or ERNE said, as this mea- 
sure dealt with the whole of Ireland, and 
as many parts of Ireland were free from 
agitation, the effect of the present legis- 
lation would be to create dissatisfaction 
in the peaceful parts. He feared the 
gravest results would flow from creating 
a large body of tenants who had less 
claim to relief, and giving them better 
terms than their neighbours who had 
a better claim. He thought that the 
magnitude of the boon which the Bill 
conferred on the Irish tenant by the 
admission of leaseholders to the benefit 
of the Land Act had not been suffi- 
ciently appreciated or commented upon 
in that discussion. Roughly speaking, 
this class represented something like a 
quarter of the number of holders of 
agricultural land in Ireland. They will 
get the benefit of the Act at a time when, 
owing to the fall in prices, rents were 
being reduced below the reduction of two 
or three years ago. For his own part, 
he had never understood why in 1881, 
when political economy had been rele- 
gated to the planet Saturn, one class of 
contracts should have been placed on a 
different footing from another. But he 
was glad now to see that a Conservative 
Administration was giving what had 
been persistently denied by Liberal Go- 
vernments. With regard to town parks, 
he regretted the insertion of the pro- 
vision in the Bill, and he hardly saw 
that there was any necessity for legisla- 
tion on this point. He supposed it was 
because there were in the small towns 
in Ireland a certain number of bond 
Jide agricultural tenants, and it was con- 
sidered necessary to meet their case. 
He believed, however, that the Sub- 
Commission had perfect power to deal 
with all such cases. With reference to 
the Bankruptcy Clauses, he shared to 
the full the apprehensions expressed by 
noble Lords on both sides of the House. 
They had heard last night from a noble 
and learned Lord, who spoke with great 
authority, that these clauses were viewed 
with disfayour by the tenant farmers in 
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Ireland. He was not surprised that 
solvent and industrious tenants should 
view with disfavour legislation that 
would be accompanied by widespread 
demoralization. But there were numbers 
who were neither solvent nor industrious, 
and they would rush to the Court, causing 
a greater block than had been the case 
after the passing of the Land Act. It must 
be remembered that the bankruptcy of 
the tenant would be as bad for the land- 
lord as for the tenant. He could not see 
anything to prevent the tenant from re- 
peating the operation of going into Court 
year after year, and thus getting rent- 
free. The County Court Judge would 
have no guide as to the standard of rent 
he should fix, and the Irish bankruptcy 
system was too complicated for the 
clauses to work with any effect. He 
was sorry that these clauses had been 
introduced ; he did not want in any way 
to hamper the Government in the task 
they were carrying on in Ireland, nor did 
he under-estimate the gravity of the 
crisis or the arduous nature of their 
struggle against anarchy in Ireland. He 
hoped, however, that they would care- 
fully consider these points in Committee, 
and see whether they could do anything 
to meet the objections and dangers which 
had been pointed out in the course of 
this debate. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he thought the first part of the policy of 
the Government ought to be the main- 
tenance of law and order, and in that 
policy he believed they would not only 
have the support of both Houses of Par- 
liament, but of the great majority of the 
nation. With that policy it was also 
necessary to produce remedial legisla- 
tion. He admitted that the Land Act of 
1881 had introduced a great deal of diffi- 
culty into the question. He had voted 
for that Bill, and he recognized in the 
fullest manner that that Act had said to 
the Irish landlords—“ You shall receive 
a diminished rent, certainly; but that 
rent shall be paid to you, and the law 
will enforce it.”” It was admitted, how- 
ever, that the fall in prices had made 
tenants unable to pay the rents of 1881 
and 1882. The condition of things in 
Ireland in that respect was exactly the 
same as in England and Scotland. Any 
Scotch landlord would tell them that 
even in the case of 19-year leases it had 
been found absolutely indispensable for 
landlords, as a matter of common justice 
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and common sense, to depart from the 
conditions of their leases and lower the 
rents named in them. The Irish land- 
lords who had taken part in the debate 
had spoken in the most liberal tone; a 
more liberal tone than might reasonably 
have been expected, considering how 
closely their interests were involved. He 
had carefully read the Report of Lord 
Cowper’s Commission, and he agreed 
with the majority of the Commissioners 
that it would be desirable to revise the 
judicial rents after a shorter period than 
15 years. As a landlord himself, he 
would not be content to let land in Scot- 
land for 15 years at a rent which would 
now be fair, for he believed they were 
now quite at the lowest abyss of the 
agricultural depression, and that there 
was much more chance of an improve- 
ment than of a further depreciation. In 
these circumstances, he certainly should 
not be prepared to commit himself to an 
arrangement that was to last for 15 
years. If he were an Irish landlord he 
would consider it a disadvantage to be 
bound for 15 years by rents now fixed. 
He knew the arguments that might be 
raised against the frequent revising of 
rents; but on the whole he thought there 
would be no real objection to the revi- 
sion of rents every five years. He, how- 
ever, recognized that non-interference 
with the judicial rents was the essential 
part of this Bill. The bankruptcy pro- 
visions of the Bill had been severely 
criticized, and it certainly did not appear 
that the Bill dealt adequately with the 
case of solvent and honest tenants who 
desired to pay their rents without re- 
sorting to bankruptey. The Bill pro- 
posed to give the Court discretion as to 
the time in which arrears should be 
paid, and as to the amount of the instal- 
ments; but it did not give any discre- 
tion as to the amount of debt which 
ought to be paid. He thought it was a 
matter for the House to consider whe- 
ther in that respect the discretion of the 
Court should not be made complete. He 
assured the Government that he would 
give them his most cordial and earnest 
support in considering this Bill with the 
most sincere intention, and also to sup- 
port them in upholding the law, while 
at the same time they endeavoured to 
do justice to the tenants of Ireland. 
Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that, 
as a Member of the Royal Commission 
to which such constant reference had 
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been made, he desired to make a few 
observations on this Bill, and in expla- 
nation of the fact that he had the mis- 
fortune to differ from his Colleagues 
with regard to certain of their recom- 
mendations. He had no interest of a 

ersonal nature in this matter, and he 
joined the Commission at the request of 
the Prime Minister, with the earnest de- 
sire and in the hope that he might be 
of some use in solving a question which 
he knew to be a vital one to the welfare 
of Ireland. He determined to examine 
carefully into the evidence to endeavour 
to elicit the truth and to give a true 
verdict according to the evidence. As 
to the recommendation that the rents 
should be quinquennially revised, he 
could not agree to it for this reason es- 
pecially —that it was impracticable. 
There existed no machinery for carrying 
it out, and, as the Commissioner who 
was best qualified to express an opinion 
on the point had stated, it would take 
some years before such machinery could 
be provided. The recommendation, 
therefore, afforded no immediate relief 
for that which was an urgent state of 
affairs. Judging from the evidence 
given before the Commission he came to 
the conclusion that the tenants them- 
selves viewed with the greatest alarm 
the prospect of a quinquennial revision. 
One and all expressed the greatest dis- 
like of a scheme which might result five 
= hence in the raising of their rents. 
With regard to the proposed extension 
to leaseholders of the benefits of the 
Act of 1881, he agreed that it was im- 
possible to overestimate the magnitude 
of the boon. The number of leaseholders 
was about 150,000; but by the kindness 
and magnanimity of the landlords nearly 
50,000 of them had already been allowed 
to participate in the benefits of the Act. 
Those, therefore, whom the Bill would 
affect numbered about 100,000, and they 
were the very cream of the tenantry of 
Ireland. Why they had hitherto been 
left out in the cold he could not say. If 
it had been the Machiavellian policy of 
the Liberal Government to leave open a 
permanent source of discontent in Ireland 
no better means by which to effect their 
end could have been found. Certainly, 
the result of their exclusion had been to 
create an immense amount of irritation, 
and the leaseholders of Ireland would 
be grateful to the present Government 
for ) oor taken the first opportunity 
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to abolish the inequality of which they 
complained. To the Equitable and 
Bankruptcy Clauses of the Bill he could 
not give an unqualified assent. They 
conferred upon County Court Judges a 
discretionary power of a most extra- 
ordinary kind. How those Judges were 
to discover all that they were required 
to know if these clauses were carried 
he failed to understand. One could not 
make bricks without straw, and the 
wisest Judges could not come to a con- 
clusion without evidence. Even if the 
County Court Judges were endowed 
with the wisdom of Solon, and the in- 
tegrity of Aristides, it would be very 
difficult for them to perform their duties 
under this measure. How were they to 
find out the exact position of a tenant’s 
affairs, and whether it was ‘through 
his own fault” that their difficulties 
had arisen? The only evidence forth- 
coming would be that of the tenant 
himself. No books would be produced, 
for the tenants did not keep any. He 
greatly feared that the immense temp- 
tation which the provisions of the 
Bill presented would result in a certain 
amount of demoralization similar to that 
which occurred under the Arrears Act, 
which, as the evidence given before the 
Commission showed, was one of the most 
demoralizing Acts passed in recent times. 
He might be permitted to give them an 
instance of this demoralization. It would 
be remembered that a tenant, in order to 
become entitled to the benefits of the 
Act, had to give evidence as to the value 
of his tenant-right. On one occasion a 
tenant, anxious to reap the benefits of 
the measure, solemnly swore that his 
tenant-right was worth nothing. His 
arrears were accordingly wiped out, but 
a very short time afterwards he sold his 
tenant-right for £400. The story was 
told to his parish priest, who was at first 
very much shocked, but said subse- 
quently—“ After all, it was not the poor 
man’s fault; it was the fault of that de- 
testable Government which passes such 
abominable laws that the poor people 
are obliged to perjure themselves in 
order to take advantage of them.” The 
object of the 21st clause of the present 
Bill he thoroughly approved, for he felt 
that it was right that landlords should 
not be permitted to effect harsh evictions 
and to refuse a tenant’s reasonable terms. 
He doubted, however, whether adequate 
machinery was provided for giving effect 
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to the purpose of the clause. With re- 
spect to the Bankruptcy Clauses, subject 
to what had been said already about the 
difficulty of ascertaining the facts, they 
might be valuable if they enabled the 
tenantry to get rid of the load of debt 
which had been contracted in prosperous 
times, and which they were unable to 
discharge in consequence of the fall in 
prices. It had been computed, by one 
of the witnesses whose evidence appeared 
inthe Appendix to the Report, that nearl 

half the tenantry were overwhelmed wit 

debt to the shopkeepers, the bankers, 
and the money-lenders. Thus, if the 
process of bankruptcy only wiped off the 
arrears of rent, very little good would 
be done towards giving the tenant a fresh 
start in life. The other creditors would 
then proceed by civil process. The Go- 
vernment, therefore, had better get rid 
altogether of these Bankruptcy Clauses. 
He quite agreed with what had been so 
often said, that a Purchase Bill was the 
only possible solution of this Land Ques- 
tion. The thing was to give these ten- 
ants a fresh start. But if this method 
of bankruptcy was to be kept dangling 
before their eyes, they would be utterly 
demoralized ; they would always be look- 
ing to the State instead of to their own 
exertions, and a grievous blow would be 
struck ateredit. The tenants of Ireland 
had been too long spoon-fed, as it was 
expressed by one of the witnesses before 
the Commission. He understood from 
the Lord Privy Seal that he did not con- 
template an interference with the judi- 
cial rents. But the proposal to give the 
County Court Judge the power under the 
Bankruptcy Clauses of fixing such rent 
as he thought fit in those cases to which 
the clauses applied, was the very worst 
way possible of tampering with the rent, 
and gave a most unfair advantage to the 
bankrupt and thriftless as compared 
with the industrious and solvent tenant. 
He did not believe that in general the 
judicial rents were too high, and merely 
on the ground that there had been cne or 
two bad years, it was not right to inter- 
fere with those rents. He believed, though 
judicial rents were very uneven, they 
were in the main reasonable. If bad years 
made it difficult to pay judicial or any 
rent, the loss might be made up in sub- 
sequent good years. There was much 
force in what the noble and learned 
Earl the late Lord Chancellor said—that 
judicial rents must on the whole be fair, 
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because they satisfied neither landlord 
nor tenant. At the same time he ad- 
mitted there were cases, especially in the 
North, where the tenants were unfairly 
rented on their improvements. How- 
ever hard it may have been for the ten- 
ants in the last year or two to pay their 
rents, there were signs of improvement, 
and since the Report the price of 
store cattle had gone up. There were 
282,000 tenants in Ireland whose rents 
were £4 and under, and it was absurd 
that these men, who were really only 
labourers, should go through the solemn 
faree of a complicated bankruptcy to 
obtain relief from their arrears. Sup- 
posing anything like a general strike 
against payment of rent in Ireland took 
place, what would be the position of the 
landlords? During all the time pro- 
ceedings were pending they would be 
unable to receive a single penny of rent, 
yet all the time they would be obliged 
to fulfil their own legal obligations and 
continue to pay all the numerous charges 
on their property. There was another 
class of men who had been entirely 
lost sight of in this matter—the Irish 
labourer. True it was he was not yet 
represented in Parliament, but he soon 
would be when he knew his power. His 
class depended wholly for their living 
on the landlords of Ireland, because, as 
a matter of fact, the Irish small farmer 
never employed a labourer when he 
could possibly help it, and he never 
kept him an hour longer than he could 
avoid. The only employers of these 
labourers were the men whom recent 
legislation had pauperized. Conse- 
quently, when the labourers found out 
that the Irish gentry were no longer 
able to employ them, they would add a 
considerable item to Irish discontent. 
With regard to the Purchase Clauses, he 
cordially agreed with them so far as 
they went, and, of course, he did not 
suppose those clauses were the last words 
of the Government on the subject. He 
hoped the Government would seo their 
way to consolidate the Courts which 
dealt with the sale of land in Ireland. 
In conclusion, he expressed his earnest 
hope that the Government might see 
fit to pay attention to the sugges- 
tions he had ventured to make, and to 
modify some of the proposals of the 
measure. 

Eart COWPER said, the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Argyll) who began the dis- 
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cussion that evening had entered at great 
length into the question of the Land 
Act of 1881. He (Earl Cowper) did not 
feel that it was his province to combat 
all that had been said by the noble 
Duke ; but he must express his surprise 
at the peculiar position held by him at 
the time that Bill was passed. He could 
not understand how anyone who sup- 
ported the Land Act of 1870 could have 
been so bitterly opposed to that of 1881. 
With one or two exceptions, he dis- 
tinctly stated that, until very recently, 
landlords did not make improvements 
on the land, and when the tenants 
made them, the rents were immedi- 
ately raised. He attributed the pre- 
sent condition of Ireland to the fact 
that the landlord class in Ireland— 
who, in other respects, were a most ad- 
mirable race of men—had in many in- 
stances been undoubtedly bad land- 
lords. The future hope of the country 
lay in protecting the tenants in the 
possession of their improvements. One 
of the reasons why the Act of 1681 
had not worked better was that the Land 
League set themselves against it, and 
another reason was the fall in prices. 
It was difficult to hit upon any plan of 
fixing rents of which great complaints 
would not be made. He thought the 
complaints of the Commissioners under 
the Land Act of 1581 were exaggerated, 
and the fact that the landlords com- 
plained that the rents were too low, 
while the tenants complained that they 
were too high, was primd facie evidence 
of their being fair and just. He thought 
that on the whole the work of the Com- 
missioners had been satisfactorily per- 
formed, and every case in which it had 
been alleged that they had acted unfairly 
or wrongly had been brought before the 
public. With regard to the proposal of 
the majority of the Commissioners that 
there should be a five-yearly revision of 
rent, the principal objection made to it 
had been that it would interfere with 
the finality of the arrangement between 
the landlord and tenant which was sup- 
posed to accompany the Act of 1881. 
But was not that finality broken by the 
proposals of the Government, which 
some landlords regarded as taking ano- 
ther slice from them? He hoped the 
Government did intend to have remedial 
legislation for those tenants who were 
over-rented ; but it was impossible to 
have it without interfering with finality. 
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It was further objected that a five-yearly | 
revision of rent would require an inves- | 


tigation every five years into the cir- 
cumstances of every holding. That, 
however, would not be the case, because 
a clerk sitting at a table with a list of 
the prices of agricultural produce before 
him would be able to fix the amount of 
rent with precision and speed. He be- 
lieved that perfectly accurate returns 
could be obtained in much less than two 
years, and a sufficient basis for all prac- 
tical purposes already existed. It had 
been said that the Land Commissioners 
had expressed an opinion that it was 
impossible to convert the judicial into 
a produce rent. That was not the fact, 
however, because Mr. Justice O’ Hagan 
and Mr. Commissioner Litton had merely 
said that, as lawyers, they thought it 
was not advisable that the proposal 
should be adopted, and Mr. Litton dis- 
tinctly stated that it could be done. 
Then, again, it had been asserted that 
the tenants themselves did not desire 
that this change in the character of their 
rents should be effected. He altogether 
differed from that statement. Mr. Knipe 
gave them distinctly to understand that 
the tenants here presented wished for the 
change. Moreover, a great deal of evi- 
dence had been given before the Com- 
mission which showed that the tenants 
did desire that their rents should vary 
with the price of produce. It had been 
brought forward, not in that House, but 
out of it, as an argument against this 
proposal that it would interfere with the 
purchase scheme of the Government. 
He could not conceive how this could be 
the case. It must be remembered that 
the price of a holding must be fixed by a 
valuation and not by the amount of rent, 
for 20 years’ purchase to a man, when 
rent was fixed now, would be very dif- 
ferent from 20 years’ purchase to a man 
whose rent was fixed in 1884. All 
the arguments which had been raised 
against the proposal of the majority of 
the Commission had been brought for- 
ward at its sittings by the noble Lord whe 
differed from him with all his ability and 
force. As regarded the leaseholders, it 
was very creditable to those noble Lords 
who sat on the Benches in front of him, 
that they now admitted the mistake 
which they made six years ago in ex- 
cluding leaseholders from the operation 
of the Act; and it was equally creditable 
to the landlords of Ireland that they had 
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not said a single word against the ex- 
tension of the principle of the Land 
Act to the leaseholders, who were un- 
doubtedly the cream of the Irish agri- 
cultural population ; they were the most 
hard-working and the most deserving 
of all the Irish farmers, and it was only 
surprising that they had been so long 
left out in the cold. He entirely ap- 
proved of the proposal that the right of 
redemption should date from decree in- 
stead of from the actual eviction, because 
he was satisfied that its operation would 
be most beneficial in the disturbed dis- 
tricts of the country. With regard to 
the Bankruptcy Clauses, on which so 
much has been said, he had not heard 
any answer to an objection which struck 
him the moment he heard of the pro- 
vision—namely, that it would give no 
relief at all to the most deserving class 
of cases—those who, having struggled 
under great difficulties and shown greater 
industry than their neighbours, and a 
greater desire to discharge their legal 
obligations, had been able to pay their 
rent. There were so few people had 
stood up for the Bankruptcy Clauses, 
that he presumed they might consider 
them as practically thrown overboard ; 
and, if sv, there would be very little 
that was remedial left in the Bill, and 
something would have to be substituted. 
The Government had been pressed very 
much to declare whether they intended 
to nail their colours to the mast and 
make the Bill a question of confidence. 
He sincerely hoped they would not do 
so. He confessed he was sorry he could 
not give a more cordial support to tho 
measure of the Government. He came 
down perfectly prepared to support any- 
thing they recommended to the country, 
because he was as desirous as any noble 
Lord opposite that the present Govern, 
ment should remain in Office. There was 
no doubt the Liberals had come to a place 
where two roads parted; and, as far as 
he could see, the prospect of their coming 
together again wasfardistant. He, there- 
fore, should be most sincerely grieved at 
doing anything which could in any de- 
gree weaken the present Government. 
If they came to a Division, he should 
most certainly go in support of the Biil, 
not only because there were many parts 
of it of which he approved, but also 
because he was anxious, on general 
grounds, to give the Government every 
support in his power. 
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Eant GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
noble Earl made an excuse for taking 
up the time of the House when your 
Lordships are anxious to hear other 
Peers speak. I wish to say that such 
an apology from him is absolutely un- 
necessary. There is nobody who has a 
greater claim to address your Lordships 
upon this subject, and I must say that 
the admirably condensed and cogently 
reasoned speech he has just delivered 
thoroughly justifies that claim. I am 
well aware that there is an anxiety to 
hear the announcements and explana- 
tions of the noble Marquess in the some- 
what peculiar position in which the Bill 
finds itself; and, therefore, I will be as 
short as possible in the observations 
that I propose to make. This Bill is 
divided into four parts. With regard 
to three of those parts, there are clauses 
to which no allusion has been made, 
and there are others which have been 
highly approved. As to the admission 
of the leaseholders to the advantages of 
the Act of 1881, I think, with the ex- 
ception of the noble Baron who moved 
the Amendment, and the noble Duke, 
there has been no one to express an 
opinion against that part of the mea- 
sure. Some criticism has, indeed, been 
levelled against it in its present form, 
but the noble and learned Lord the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland (Lord Ash- 
bourne) has said that it is not the inten- 
tion of the Government to put the 
leaseholders in the same position as the 
annual tenants, and I have no doubt 
that the Government will take care that 
an amendment is made in that respect. 
Another difficulty has been pointed out 
by my noble and learned Friend the 
late Lord Chancellor (Lord Herschell) 
with regard to the position in which 
you are about to place the leaseholders 
as compared with the annual tenants. 
They are almost certain to get larger 
reductions of rent than the annual ten- 
ants have already received. That is a 
point which ought to be carefully con- 
sidered, though it ought not to be at 
the expense of the leaseholder. There is 
another clause, with regard to which I 
will not say much, having reference to the 
rating of the landowner, and the disad- 
vantage of the exemption of one will be 
to the neighbouring ratepayers; and 
I observe that no answer whatever has 
been made to the charge that it will give 
an incidental advantage to a bad landlord 
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over a good one. Now I feel some hesi- 
tation in coming to the great battle- 
horse of this second reading—the Bank- 
ruptcy Clauses—more especially as we 
have been told that the objections of 
those who do not understand the matter 
ought not to have much weight. But 
some of the facts are so clear with 
regard to these clauses, that a mere lay- 
man without much knowledge of local 
custom can form a clear decision on the 
matter. A good deal has been said 
about the County Court Judges and the 
duties proposed to be put upon them. 
In the first place, I understand their 
duty is to ascertain whether the bank- 
ruptey is genuine or not, not always a 
very easy matter; secondly, whether it 
has arisen from any cause otherwise 
than from his own fault ; thirdly, whe- 
ther the bankrupt ought to be put in 
re-possession of the farm after a time, 
and whether he would be enabled to 
work and hold the farm advantageously ; 
fourthly, the County Court Judge is 
to decide what amount of occupation 
rent is to be paid; and, fifthly, what 
shall be the compensation with regard 
to rent arrears, and also as to the in- 
stalments to be paid and the time in 
which they are to be paid. There are 
further details with regard to the prin- 
- of the management and working 
of these holdings—some of them con- 
temptibly small in character. Now, as 
I understand, any tenant of a holding 
under £50 of rent is entitled to a sum- 
mary revision of rent with a view to 
stopping evictions, and is also to be 
allowed to hold his land for six months. 
It is quite clear that most of these tenants 
will avail themselves of these provisions, 
and to do this he must refuse payment 
of rent. It is equally clear that in almost 
all cases the landlords will be obliged to 
have recourse to evictions. The evil of 
this is enormous. As has been said, you 
are actually giving a premium to fraud. 
You force both landlord and tenant, or, 
at all events, induce them, to come into 
a long and very expensive litigation. 
Then, with that litigation, it is certain 
that bitterness’and irritation will arise. 
As to the economical results, nothing 
but evil will come. There is an en- 
couragement to the tenant to do every- 
thing that he ought not to do; for in- 
stance, to allow deterioration with a 
view to re-valuation. I believe that the 
whole of the proposed,system is bad. 
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You have mixed up two questions which 
ought to be entirely distinct. It is one 
perfectly distinct question whether you 
wish to reduce rents which in certain 
eases may be supposed to be too high, 
and it is another question whether you 
should allow some mitigation to an in- 
solvent tenant. With regard to the in- 
solvent, this Bill offers bankruptcy; in 
all other respects it put the tenant on 
quite a different footing from what is 
the usual course, and it puts the land- 
lord in this unfavourable position, that 
in the case of another debtor, he can cut 
off all connection with him. In this 
ease the landlord is obliged to go on 
giving credit to the tenant. I believe 
that the description which has been 
given of the Bill is a correct one: that 
itis an Arrears Bill, without compensa- 
tion to the landlord. It isa Land Bill, 
interfering with many most important 
provisions of the Land Act of 1881, and 
it is a Bankruptey Bill which will, in 
time, involve nearly all the landlords and 
nearly all the tenants in a perpetual sys- 
tem of bankruptcy, It is a Bill which, as 
has been said to-night, must end in ruin 
to both landlord and tenant, and iv the 
demoralization of the tenant. The noble 
and learned Lord was most courteous 
and, I have no doubt, perfectly sincere 
in inviting Amendments from all parts 
of the House, to which he promised the 
most careful attention. Many sugges- 
tions have been made with regard to the 
details of this Bill which might, no 
doubt, be considered and possibly carried 
out in Committee. But I have great 
difficulty about the Bankruptcy Clauses. 
I speak not from my own knowledge, 
but after consulting the most competent 
persons ; and I am assured that there is 
a vital defect in the principle underlying 
these clauses that will render it impossi- 
ble to remedy them in Committee; and 
it seems to me that the only course will 
be to abandon the clauses altogether. 
The noble Earl referred to a precedent 
for this course, and cited the fact that 
the late Government threw over their 
Land Bill. But the precedent is, I think, 
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in their stead. An old politician once 
gave me the advice that for a public man 
it is better never to admit anything. I 
feel, however, that I must make an 
admission and an apology to your Lord- 
ships. On the occasion of the first 
reading of this Bill I ended my speech by 
saying that I was convinced that Her 
Majesty’s Government could passthrough 
this House either this Bill or some other 
Bill that would be equally pleasing to 
themselves. I must admit that I was 
perfectly wrong in the first part of 
this assertion, and nothing has tran- 
spired to show which Bill they would 
like. The noble Earl the Lord Privy 
Seal referred to precedents. I have 
had some experience in this House, and 
Ido not think that I ever remember a 
Bill dealing with an important subject 
of the day such as this which has gone 
through two nights’ debate without any 
defence whatever of one of its principal 
provisions. I am a little inaccurate, 
perhaps, when I say that there has been 
absolutely no defence, for Inowremember 
that a noble Earl (the Earl of Dun- 
raven) who a few weeks ago gave many 
and excellent reasons for leaving the 
Government supported the Bill and 
gallantly defended its provisions. The 
Lord Privy Seal made a charming little 
speech, with some neat repartees, but 
the only defence he made of these clauses 
of the Bill was to rebut the accusation 
that they could be termed “‘ bankruptcy ” 
provisions. 

Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
Capogan): What I said was that certain 
provisions of the Bill to which reference 
had been made came under the equitable 
powers given to County Court Judges 
and could not be correctly referred to as 
‘bankruptcy ” provisions. 

Earnt GRANVILLE: I am sorry, 
then, that not one argument was used 
for these provisions. The noble and 
learned Lord the Lord Chancellor for 
Ireland confined his defence of these 
clauses te stating that they were not open 
to all the theoretical objections that had 
been urged. The noble Duke (the Duke 
of Argyll) has referred to the 30 years 
that we have been associated politically 
together. I can go back for 50 years of 
I altogether 
reciprocate his regret at the termination 
of that association. And I may also say 
this with regard to the noble and learned 
Earl (the EarlofSelborne). There is no 
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personal friend for whom [have a greater 
regard, and I never knew a more loyal 
and helpful Colleague. I own when I 
was first subjected to violent personal 
attacks from two such Friends I felt it 
much. But I am getting hardened, and 
feeling no diminution of my regard for 
them, and believing that there was some 
reciprocacy of that feeling towards my- 
self, I console myself by believing that 
they are only actuated by the notion that 
it would be a want of kindness to spare 
the rod to the child of their affec- 
tion. For my own part, I respect 
their motives and I understand their 
action, and I hope that these feelings 
are not absolutely without reciprocity. 
The greater part of the speech of the 
noble Duke was a second reading speech 
against the Land Act of 1881, and the 
noble and learned Earl also made a 
second reading speech in favour of the 
Bill which is now being so warmly 
debated in the other House. But with 
regard to the Bill before your Lord- 
ships, the noble Duke not only rejected 
the Bankruptcy Clauses, but made the 
strongest possible protest against the 
other main provisions of the measure; 
and the noble and learned Earl 
really said nothing that showed that 
in his opinion this was a Bill which 
your Lordships ought to adopt. I con- 
fess I heard with some astonishment the 
attack made by the noble Duke upon 
the noble Earl (Earl Spencer) for hav- 
ing inquired whether the Government 
are prepared to stand or fall by their 
remedial measures, and what was the 
character of the Bill by which they in- 
tended to stand. I ventured to say the 
other day that I thought it most im- 
portant that before the close of this 
debate we should have a general state- 
ment as to the whole Irish policy of the 
Government. How are we to arrive at 
a real understanding of the measures of 
the Government when, at the present 
moment, we do not know what the inten- 
tions of the Government are as to some 
of the provisions of this Bill; and are 
absolutely ignorant of the character of 
the other remedial measure which is to 
be introduced? With reference to this 
other measure, it cannot have been very 
encouraging to the noble Marquess to 
hear from the noble and learned Lord 
that Irish security will not do and that 
English security cannot be got. I hold 
that I have a perfect right to ask whe- 
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ther the Government intend to stand or 
fall by their remedial measures. That 
is not a factious question. In conclusion, 
I cannot help pointing out to the Go- 
vernment that if they really treat very 
differently the two Bills which have 
been introduced, and are determined, 
cote que coite, to pass their measure of 
repression, while they are willing that 
the remedial measure should take its 
chance, I believe it will not put them 
in a good position before the public 
opinion of this country. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS(The Marquessof Sattssury): 
So much has been said about the Irish 
Land Act of 1881 that perhaps I should 
be open to misconception if I did not, 
like others, make my confession of faith 
in respect to it. I am, therefore, bound 
to say that all the objections to that Act 
which I have ever entertained I enter- 
tain still. I conceive it to be one of the 
most unfortunate measures ever sub- 
mitted to the British Parliament, and 
my objection does not simply arise from 
the clause for fixing a fair rent. I 
thought that was a very objectionable 
proposal ; but it was not a new one. It 
was analogous to the Statute of La- 
bourers, to the Statutes on Usury, and to 
the law of the maximum and other laws 
passed by uncivilized communities at 
various times for fixing the price of 
commodities between man and man. 
The practice was barbarous but not un- 
precedented. A much more serious pro- 
vision was that which said that where a 
man had let a bit of his land to another 
man on the condition that it should be 
given back at a certain time, that condi- 
tion should not hold good and the occu- 
pant should keep the land forever. That 
was a tremendous interference with the 
rights of property, and in large parts of 
the country the effect of that interference 
was very severe. My objection to the 
Irish Land Act was, and is, that it must 
inflict a blow upon all confidence in 
dealing with property which it will re- 
quire generations to efface. Men never 
ean be certain that in what they are 
doing, in the contracts and agreements 
to which they may come, they will not 
be interfered with by a superior invali- 
dating power. They know that they 
have no longer to reckon upon pure law 
or simple right, but that they are rele- 
gated to the domain of force. It is 
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electoral force instead of military force ; 
but it is force all the same, and the class 
that is the weakest cannot be certain 
that its contracts will be enforced. The 
noble Earl behind me (the Earl of 
Kilmorey) complains that I accept the 
legislation of 1881 as the basis on which 
we are now to proceed. My Lords, we 
have no other choice. Continuity of 
policy, absolutely necessary in foreign 
affairs, cannot be absolutely dispensed 
with in home affairs. If every Govern- 
ment were to make it its business to re- 
verse in most vital matters and in con- 
nection with critical measures the policy 
of its Predecessors, confusion and abso- 
lute chaos would result. Therefore we 
are not to blame if we try to work out 
as far as we can to just and beneficent 
ends, legislation of which we so much 
disapprove as we do of the Act of 1881. 
This doctrine is my defence for assent- 
ing to a measure which I like no better 
than the noble Duke opposite. I do not 
approve of breaking the contracts of 
leaseholders in order to bring them 
within the operation of the fair-rent 
clause; but I cannot avoid recognizing 
that you have already broken contracts 
in the far more essential matter of the 
restitution of land. I cannot close my 
eyes to the fact that these leaseholders 
will form their standard of what is right 
and just, not from any theories or doc- 
trines or knowledge of law, but from 
the practice which they see sanctioned 
by statute with respect to their neigh- 
bours; and when they see persons in 
whom they cannot trace any essential 
difference of condition from that which 
they occupy, and when they see their 
neighbours enjoy advantages which they 
do not enjoy, it is impossible to say 
that, though their discontent is illogical, 
therefore it is unreasonable or unintelli- 
gible. Therefore, although I confess I 
should have great hesitation with re- 
ference to this clause if it were generally 
opposed, yet, as there seems to be a 
general feeling in favour of it, I think 
it is the duty of the Government to 
propose it. But there is one point 
with regard to the leaseholders on which 
the noble Lord the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition assumed a great deal. He said 
that the leaseholders would get their 
rents fixed low when they went into 
Court, and that would lead to discontent 
on the part of the statutory tenants. 
But how does the noble Lord know that 
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prices will be low when these lease- 
holders come in? Prices are rising, 
and, what is a most essential matter in 
Ireland, the prices of stock aro rising. 
The noble Ear! has fallen into a singular 
confusion between the English and Irish 
ease. We have had a perfectly phe- 
nomenal fall of prices in some of the 
most essential articles of English pro- 
duce, and it must take a long period of 
years before we recover that state of 
depression. The essence of the English 
depression is the fall of prices of wheat 
and barley, which go for very little in 
the prosperity of Ireland, and although 
there has been a fall in oats, sheep, 
cattle, butter, wool, and, I believe, 
potatoes, it has not been whatI may 
call a phenomenal fall, not anything 
travelling beyond the ordinary fluctua- 
tion of prices which experience of this 
and past generations ought to prepare 
us to meet. Therefore, we have no 
ground for thinking that the low prices 
in Ireland, so far as they exist, will 
last, or that the leaseholders who, at the 
end of this or next year, may go into 
Court, will meet with exceptionally 
favourable treatment. But you say that 
if they do, it is a great injustice, and 
that you ought on that account at the 
same time to cut down the rent of 
their neighbours. But how far are 
you going? Prices vary, fair rents will 
vary in the same way. You willalways 
have rents fixed in years of high prices 
and rents fixed when prices are low, and 
are you going to be perpetually varying 
rents in farms where rent has been fixed 
in order to follow these variations. We 
have had a very interesting speech from 
the noble Earl the Chairman of the 
Commission (Earl Cowper), whose name 
I cannot mention in this connection 
without expressing to him our public 
thanks for the great self-sacrifice and 
ability which he has shown in the most 
thankless and difficult labour which he 
undertook, and although we have in one 
point differed from my noble Friend, 
that does not diminish the great sense 
we have of the ability with which he 
presided over the Commission. The 
reasons why we cannot accept this 
recommendation have already been 
mentioned in thisdebate. A five years’ 
term would introduce much and serious 
litigation. But that is not the only 
difficulty. The noble Earl and his 
Colleagues, or the majority of them, 
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recommended that there should be an 
automatic shifting of rents in accordance 
with the prices of certain produce every 
five years. The first answer is—we do 
not know what the prices are, and there 
would be great difficulty in ascertain- 
ing them in each district. There 
would be landlord prices and tenant 
prices. The peculiarity of Ireland is 
that the whole country is divided into 
two camps, and there would be great 
difficulty in obtaining an impartial 
return of prices. Then, again, what 
are the products the prices of which are 
to regulate rents in theseveral districts ? 
They say that the articles of produce in 
the different districts which are to:regu- 
late rents can be settled by general 
orders to be made by the Land Com- 
mission. Now, it might be that Kerry 
was an oat county and Clare a hay 
county; Tipperary might be a potato 
county. Suppose a man who had grown 
a crop of potatoes which fetched very 
little in the market wanted a reduction 
of rent, it would be poor consolation to 
him to be told that his county was an 
oat county, and that the price of oats 
was unusually high. Until you deter- 
mine on what produce the rent of a farm 
is to be fixed you cannot fix rent by a 
produce scale. You will have to send 
each farm anew beforo the Commis- 
sioners to have it determined on which 
particular kind of produce that rent is to 
be fixed. I confess that that objection 
was to my mind fatal, and I never saw 
my way to overcome it. Many noble 
Lords who have spoken in this debate 
have assumed that the Commission re- 
ported that any distress which may exist, 
or any difficulty in paying rents, was 
due exclusively or mainly to the fall in 
prices. Everybody has spoken of that 
as if it was theone thing the Commission 
had noticed, and the late Vicoroy of 
India took very high ground and spoke 
of it as imposing an imperative duty 
upon the Government. My Lords, 
nothing of the kind. The Commission 
has not determined that the tenants 
have been ruined by the fall in prices. 
It is by several causes. Here it is in the 
16th clause— 

** The fall in the price of produce of all kinds 
and in all parts of the country has much im- 
paired the ability of the farmers to pay the full 
rent. And this following on a previous general 
restriction of credit by the bank and other 


lenders of money, as wellas by the shopkeepers, 
has greatly increased their financial difficulties.”’ 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Then they go on— 

‘“‘The sudden fall in price during the last 
two years was intensified in its effect by a 
gradual deterioration which has been going on 
in the quality and produce of the soil.’’ 

And, again— 

“* The cost of cultivation compared with that of 
an earlier period had also greatly increased.” 
There are thus four causes assigned 
by the Commission as the reasons 
why tenants were in a worse posi- 
tion than they formerly were. But 
if you now interfere with the judicial 
rent on the ground that prices have 
fallen, do you imagine that you will 
be allowed to confine it to this one 
instance? If you interfere with judicial 
rents, do you think that you will be al- 
lowed to treat this as a special and ex- 
ceptional occasion? Again and again 
you will have causes which will reduce 
the prices of produce. You will have 
bad seasons, increased cost of cultiva- 
tion, financial difficulties. Then the 
tenants will point to this Report and say 
—‘ You lowered the rents once, why 
not lower them again?” What possible 
answer can you have to the constant 
appeals which will be raised whenever 
any cause occurs which diminishes the 
capacity of the tenant for paying his 
rent? One of the greatest evils of the 
Act of 1881 was the value it attached to 
speculation in Parliamentary conces- 
sions. It taught the tenantry of Ireland 
to look to the possibility of acting through 
the electoral machinery on Parliament as 
a relief from difficulty, instead of trust- 
ing to their own industry. The oftener 
you interfere to tear up contracts you 
have made, and reverse the process 
through which you have gone, the more 
you will impress upon the tenantry of 
Ireland that it is through operating upon 
the feelings of Parliament that they 
must look to their well-being. The 
more often you tear up your own con- 
tracts, and set at naught your own 
promises, the more worthless those con- 
tracts and promises will be. My Lords, 
a belief on the part of men that they 
will have to perform the promises they 
make is the very foundation of civilized 
society. You are laying your axe to the 
root of that fabric. There is nothing to 
prevent the tenantry from again acting 
at a future period for the purpose of 
again operating on your feelings by the 
means which they have used in times 
past. And you may depend upon it that 
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such interference with judicial rents, at- 
tractive as it may seem for the moment, 
will bedearly paid for by the absolute loss 
of confidence which it will introduce into 
all transactions between man and man. 
We have heard a great deal of sympathy 
expressed for tenants who are able to 
pay their rents, but who find that they 

ave not made profitable bargains. But 
are they alone in that experience? Is 
it not a thing that happens to people 
every day? A mans buys a business, 
and the business falls off. Are you to 
say that the price at which he bought 
the business is to be paid back to him ? 
You have a terrible experience in late 
years of the danger of purchasing land 
in the belief that it will bring in a cer- 
tainincome. Are you prepared to allow 
all the contracts—all the purchases of 
land—to be torn up because they have 
not turned out so profitable as those who 
entered into them expected? What dis- 
tinction can you draw between these 
cases? We have approached the question 
from a different point of view. As long 
as people can pay what they undertake 
to pay, let them do so. But to many 
men there comes a time when they can- 
not do it, when the bargain is beyond 
their strength; and for generations so- 
ciety has recognized this exception to the 
sacredness of contracts, and has provided 
relief for insolvent persons, enabling 
them to escape from the full perform- 
ance of the contract into which they had 
entered. It seems to us that this is the 
precedent to follow where the tenant 
cannot pay his rent. You do no wrong 
to the landlord by saying that he shall 
be excused from the necessity of pay- 
ing his rent when he is unable to 
do so. The only question is whether 
you are able to ascertain with sufficient 
accuracy whether the rent can be paid 
or not. My Lords, the objections which 
I have heard to the Bankruptcy Clauses 
resolve themselves really into two. I 
heard the County Court Judges will be 
incompetent to do their duty ; and that 
the tenants will be so desperately fraudu- 
lent that nobody will be able to penetrate 
through the unscrupulous devices they 
will set uP; and, lastly, there will be 
such a rush of business that the Courts 
will be blocked. With regard to the 
County Court Judges, I believe them to 
be the best judicial officials in Ireland; 
and that in case of any mistake we have 
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furnished an appeal to the Judges of 
Assize. I do not believe that any better 
judicial machinery can be provided. 
With respect to the habits of perjury 
which are said to be inherent in the 
Irish race, I confess that I heard the 
statement with astonishment. I believed 
that the Irish are a rather truthful 
people. I can only give this assur- 
ance, that however high my noble 
Friends behind me may rate this 
characteristic, it is not so high as that 
inherent in certain races lately ruled 
over by the noble Marquess opposite, 
and that in spite of this proclivity we 
have found Englishmen perfectly able 
to administer very good justice and to 
see through frauds which have been 
elaborately drawn up and spread out 
before them. I do not for a moment 
believe that this inability to penetrate 
the case exists; although the noble Lord 
has laid that down with so much autho- 
rity. I am inclined to rely on the speech 
of the noble and learned Lord (the Earl 
of Selborne), and am content to believe 
that there is nothing in these Bank- 
ruptey Clauses which is inherently in- 
capable of being carried out. We shall be 
ready to accept any reasonable Amend- 
ments in these Bankruptcy Clauses ; all 
that we shall press is that which we con- 
sider ourselves in honour bound to do our 
best to achieve, and that is to put a stop 
to harsh and unreasonable evictions. Ina 
word, I will explain why I consider that 
to be necessary. It is the landlord’s 
right to get his rent as long as his ten- 
ant can pay; it is the landlord’s right to 
change the tenant if he can find a tenant 
who can derive better produce from the 
farm. As long as he restricts himself 
within these two rights no one can ac- 
cuse him of being harsh and unreason- 
able. But things have gone a good deal 
| further in Ireland than that very simple 
form of ejectment which we occasionally 
see in this country. They have got into 
a wholesale form. There are wholesale 
combinations of tenants to refuse the 
payment of rent, and there are whole- 
sale evictions of tenants on particular 
properties. I do not attempt to state 
whose fault this is. I merely recognize 
the state of things as it exists. The re- 
sult is that in the districts where these 
operations are going on agriculture is 
practically paralyzed. Men cannot cul- 
tivate their own farms in peace, and 
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landlords cannot either get their rents; last night put to me a question as to 
or let their farms or cultivate their land what Amendments we would admit and 
themselves. It is a state of things in, what Amendments we would consider 
which you must look a little beyond the ‘vital. I hope the noble Lord will not 
rights of individual persons. The right | consider me disrespectful if I say that I 
of society must be recognized, and the | will give him my opinion on Amend- 
right of the peaceable landownerwhohas ments when I see them, but I am wholly 
quarrelled with nobody, and who finds | unable to do it before. But in respect 
that in consequence of the flame that | to the Bills as a whole, and subject to 
is spreading over the district his agri- | such Amendments as on consideration 
culture is paralyzed, his right deserves | we think it right to accept, I say most 
to be recognized as well. Our contention positively that if they are rejected by a 
is that this land war must cease. We have majority of either House of Parliament 
offered to the other House of Parliament we shall come to the conclusion that we 
a measure, certainly not marked by hesi- | do not possess the confidence of Parlia- 
tation, in order to put a stop to criminal ment. I lay stress on the word ‘“ ma- 
combinations. But surely we are not | Jority ” because minorities have exer- 
unreasonable in saying that when we | cised considerable powers of late ; and 
have asked for exceptional measures in | when I know what the powers of Ob- 
order to put a stop to these combinations | struction are and what unscrupulous 
that some check should be put upon the | backing they have received, I am not 
action of landlords who exasperate their | disposed to add more to their sinister 
tenants and keep alive such combina-| force than that which they naturally 
tions. I observed that the late Irish | possess. My Lords, we shall consider 
Secretary, Mr. John Morley, speaking | with great care, and I assure you with 
somewhere in the South of London, | every desire to give effect as far as 
compared the people of Ireland to the enemas the various opinions of those 
inhabitants of Bedlam. I should not be | favourable to the Bill in the shape of 
prepared to say that, but accepting the | Amendments which are offered to us, 
comparison from him, if a portion of the | but we earnestly beg you on your side 
population of Ireland are in a position | not to allow merely imaginary or pos- 
that deserves it, surely when we are/| sible dangers to interfere with the pas- 
doing our best to put on the strait waist-| sing of Bills which are, I believe, 
coat we may fairly ask on the other hand | essential for the primary purpose of 
that the particular process of unreason- | restoring law and order in Ireland ; and 
able eviction, by which they are driven | I earnestly hope that you will sustain us 
to the verge of madness, shall cease.|in the performance of a task of which 
That I must say to my noble Friend | all that has gone before, as well as all 
behind me is the account of the proceed- ; that exists around us now in the shape 
ings of Her Majesty’s Government in | of political circumstances and political 
this matter. e consider these two | opposition, makes one of the most arduous 
Bills as sister Bills; they are the com-| tasks that ever statesmen had to deal 
— = each other. The noble and | with. 
earne rd has very rightly said vo 
that without a measure ‘tor the Beces On Question, That (‘now’) stand 
sion of crime, any measure for the im- | P@tt of the Motion ? 
provement of the Land Law would be i ive. 
—T futile. That is perfectly true ; a te ae 
ut there is a reciprocal truth that, with-| Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
out a measure for preventing the new | mitted to a Committee of the Whole 


powers now giver ing used for the | House on Zhursday the 12th of May next. 
urpose of unreasonable eviction, there , 
is no probability in the present state House adjourned st s quarter past 
of the opinion of the people of this — oe ee 
country of any such measure for the re- ’ Eleven o’clock. 
— of crime being passed. My 
rds, I have been pressed to say whe- 
ther we will consider this a vital ques- 
tion. The noble Marquess who spoke 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Friday, 22nd April, 1887. 


MINUTES. ]—Ways anp Means—considered in 
Committee— Resolution [April 21) reported. 

Private Bru (by Order) — Considered as amended 
—West Lancashire Railway. 

Pusiic Brrts—Ordered— Customs and Inland 
Revenue.® 

First Reading—Appellate Jurisdiction.* 

Select Committee—Limited Owners (Scotland) * 
[8], nominated. 

Committee — Merchant Shipping Act (1854) 
Amendment (No. 2) * a Fao 

Third Reading—Metropolitan Open Spaces Act 
Extension * [214], and passed. 

ProvisionaL OrpeR Brtis—Second Reading— 
Pier and Harbour * [222]. 

Report—Local Government * [216]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—— 
WEST LANCASHIRE RAILWAY BILL. 
(by Order). 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now taken into con- 
sideration.” —(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to move the re- 
jection of this Bill. In opposing it, my 
complaint is that the machinery of this 
House should be made use of for the 
purpose of imposing upon the public 
a number of shares and bonds in connec- 
tion with this Railway Company which 
must be utterly worthless if this Bill is 
allowed to pass. Owing to my igno- 
rance of the Forms of the House, I un- 
fortunately allowed the second reading 
of the Bill to pass unchallenged. I am 
informed that I ought to have opposed 
the second reading ; but I was not aware 
of the course which it is usual to take 
in these matters. The Bill has now 
passed through Committee; but I may 
add that it passed as an unopposed Bill, 
and I am afraid that the Committee 
before whom it went were not placed in 
possession of the whole of the facts, so 
that they might have been able to judge 
properly of the merits of the Bill. Per- 
haps the House will allow me to say 
that this Company was incorporated in 
1871, with an authorized capital of 
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£1,166,626. This capital has been er- 
tirely expended, and the Company are 
owing something like £130,000 to their 
bankers. Their capital now consists of 
5 per cent Debenture Stock to the 
extent of £229,126; 5 per cent De- 
benture Stock, 1884, £111,912; 5 per 
cent Debenture Stock, 1884, £250,000; 
5 per cent First Preference Shares, 
£232,000; 5 per cent Second Pre- 
ference Shares, £300,000; Ordinary 
Shares, £153,760; and there is a 
floating debt of £168,000. My oppo- 
sition to the Bill, as I have already 
stated, is based upon public grounds. 
I may explain that, being a preference 
shareholder myself, I suffer personally 
from the action lam now taking. What 
I feel is that this House ought not to be 
made the machinery for passing a Bill 
through Parliament by which the public 
must suffer, and in taking shares in 
regard to which there is not the 
most remote possibility of any divi- 
dend ever being paid. And what is this 
railway? It is a line of only 11 miles 
in length, with running powers over 10 
miles. In 1886 the sum due from the 
Company to their bankers was £124,000, 
and no dividend has been paid upon any 
of the Debenture Stock for some time. 
I have been in communication with the 
solicitor who is acting for the promoters 
of the Bill, and in a letter received from 
him very recently he says— 

‘* Personally, I only became the adviser of the 
Company a year ago. I found that they were 
involved in embarrassments of a serious cha- 
racter, with a floating debt of £168,000. The 
truth is that the line ought never to have been 
made at all. The line only extends from South- 
port to Preston, and there could be no traffic to 
justify its construction.” 

This letter was written to me only yester- 
day by the solicitor who represents the 
promoters of the Bill. He admits that 
the railway ought never to have been 
constructed, and yet the Company now 
come to this House with a Bill to 
impose upon the public an additional 
amount of capital which must result in 
absolute loss to those who are unwise 
enough to furnish it. I feel that it is 
my duty, as a Member of this honourable 
House, to protect the interests of the 
public as far asI possibly can; andI doso 
on this occasion, although the course I 
am taking is diametrically opposed to m 

own interests. The second paragrap 

of the Circular issued by the promoters 
of the Bill states that the measure has 
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received the unanimous approval of the 
preference and ordinary shareholders. 
Now, Sir, that is not the fact. The pre- 
ference and ordinary shareholders are, 
in a measure, bogus shareholders. The 
shares themselves were issued by a man 
who had to fly from the country for 
fraud, and they really mean nothing at 
all. Iam one of the unfortunate pre- 
ference shareholders; but I oppose the 
Bill because I desire to put a stop, if 
possible, to an imposition upon the 
public by the issue of this extra stock. 
I may say that I received no intimation 
that the Company intended to submit 
this Bill to Parliament, although I am 
a preferential shareholder. Therefore 
the statement contained in the second 
paragraph of the Circular of the pro- 
moters is absolutely untrue—namely, 
that the Bill is unanimously approved 
of by the preference and ordinary share- 
holders. It has certainly not been ap- 
proved by me. 

Sirk EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe): 
I rise, Sir, to a point of Order. The 
hon. Member has stated that he is a 
— shareholder in this Company. 

herefore he is admittedly interested in 
the matter from a pecuniary point of 
view. I want, therefore, to know whe- 
ther, under the Rules of this House, an 
hon. Member who has a pecuniary inte- 
rest in a matter of this kind has a right 
to use his position as a Member of Par- 
liament to make a Motion for the rejec- 
tion of the Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There can be no 
doubt that the votes of hon. Members 
have been frequently disallowed in con- 
sequence of their interest in Private 
Bills; but I am not aware that such 
disqualification extends so far as to ex- 
clude them from taking part in the ad- 
vocacy of, or opposition to, any particular 
measure. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: I can 
understand the hon. Member for Hythe 
(Sir Edward Watkin) interrupting me. 
Gentlemen who are in the habit of pro- 
moting Railway as have many 
curious duties to perform, and they do 
not like any interference with their own 

rojects. 

Sr EDWARD WATKIN: I object 
to the language of the hon. Member. I 
am not in the habit of promoting Com- 

anies, as the hon. Member very well 
nows. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : On 
looking through the Stock Exchange 
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Shares Book I find that the hon. Baronet 
represents no less than 12 different 
Companies. 

Sr EDWARD WATKIN: Nothing 
of the kind. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must tell the hon. 
Member for Stepney that the hon. 
Baronet was perfectly in Order in calling 
my attention to a question which might 
hereafter arise as to the position of the 
hon. Member in regard to this Bill. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : Then I 
will not proceed further with the point 
I was about to bring before the House. 
I will only say that, in my opinion, the 
Committee to whom the Bill was referred 
have given their decision under an entire 
misapprehension as to the facts of the 
case and the merits of the measure. The 
Bill is promoted for the special purpose 
of raising a large amount of preferential 
capital, although the Company are pay- 
ing no dividend at the present moment 
upon their existing preference stock ; 
while on the other hand they are owing 
a large amount of money to their 
bankers. Howcan it be possible to find 
the money in future to pay dividends on 
the preference capital? In the second 
paragraph of the Preamble of the Bill 
the promoters say— 


‘* Whereas a considerable portion of such de- 
benture stock has been issued and applied for 
the aforesaid purposes, and the Company are in 
negotiation with their other creditors to satisfy 
the outstanding debts and liabilities of the 
Company which exceed £150,000 by the issue 
of debenture stock to such creditors at a dis- 
count, and it is therefore expedient to increase 
the amount of the said debenture stock and 
authorize the issue thereof on such terms and 
conditions, and at such prices as may be 
sanctioned by the shareholders of the Company 
at a general meeting.” 


Then they go on to say that— 


‘*The Company may from time to time create 
and issue debenture stock for any sum or sums 
not exceeding in the whole two hundred 
thousand pounds and such debenture stock and 
the holders thereof respectively shall be of the 
same class or description and subject and 
entitled to the same powers provisions lia- 
bilities rights priorities privileges and incidents 
whatsoever in all respects as if the debenture 
stock authorized by this Act had formed part of 
and an addition to the amount of the West 
Lancashire Railway (1884) Debenture Stock 
authorized by The West Lancashire Railway 
(Capital) Act 1884.”’ 


Well, Sir, I say again that my only 
motive, in objecting to this Bill, is that 
the public should not be imposed on by 
the issue of fresh stock, when there is no 
likelihood whatever that any dividend 
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will be paid on a future occasion. I} 
hope that hon. Members will see the 
necessity of joining with me in opposing | 
the Bill and in preventing it from be- 
coming law. There is only one other 
matter which I will mention. The hon. 
Gentleman the Chairman of Ways and ! 
Means (Mr. Courtney) could not have 
known that the shares of this Company 
really represented bogus preference and 
ordinary shares for which no con- 
sideration at all has been received, 
although they figure in the capital 
account to a large amount. I am sure 
that if the hon. Gentleman had been 
able to take that matter into con- 
sideration he would have placed his 
veto upon the further progress of the 
Bill. 

Mr. PULESTON (Devonport): I am 
sorry to find myself in opposition to the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down ; 
but I wish to point out that it has always 
been an established Rule of this House 
that, unless for some extraordinary 
reason, the House itself should never 
interfere with the decision of its Com- 
mittee after a Bill has passed a second 
reading, and been relegated to a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON stated, 
that the preference and ordinary shares 
of this Company were bogus shares for 
which no consideration had been paid, 
and that that fact was not brought 
before the Committee. 

Mr. PULESTON: I have no interest 
in this railway either directly or in- 
directly, nor do I know any Member who 
has, except the hon. Member who has 
just told us so. But all the particulars 
of the Bill which it was necessary to 
know must have been present in the 
minds of the Committee, and of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means in 
particular, than whom there is no man 
more careful in sifting out all the facts 
and circumstances connected with matters 
of this kind. The Bill now comes be- 
fore us with the unanimous endorsement 
of the Committee, and I cannot allow 
that any sufficient reason has been given 
by the hon. Member to justify the House 
in rejecting the Bill at the present stage. 
The hon. Member has based his 
objection to the Bill mainly upon his 
statement, which I cannot assume to 
be entirely correct that the preference 
and ordinary shares of this Company are 
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Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: Par- 
don me; what I meant to say was that 
two-thirds of them were. 

Mr. PULESTON: That is certainly 
not my information. There is, however, 
no doubt of the fact, and I do not under- 
stand the hon. Member to deny it, that 
every single person connected with this 
Railway Company, except the hon. Mem- 
ber himself, is in favour of the Bill; and 
I am given to understand that the 
Company include some very respectable 
people, who know very well what they 
are about in reference to this measure. 
The principal reason the hon. Member 
has assigned for moving the rejection of 
the Bill is that the railway has not paid 
hitherto, and therefore that it will never 
pay in future. Now, I think that is the 
very reason to justify the promoters in 
bringing forward a Bill of this kind. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: Will 
the hon. Member pardon me. 

Mr. PULESTON: I hope the hon. 
Member will not interrupt me. The Bill 
has been introduced in the hope and 
belief that dividends will be paid 
when the railway has made further 
progress, and it will certainly be im- 
possible for it to do that unless it gets 
this additional capital. If Parliament 
consents to pass this Bill, it is believed 
that the line will become a solid and 
paying concern. It is with that idea 
that the promoters are seeking to 
obtain these fresh powers. The rejec- 
tion of this Bill means, however, a 
good deal more than that, becauso it 
contains many other important provi- 
sions of a public nature which it would 
be unfortunate not to pass. I cannot 
conceal from myself for a moment, that 
if the proposal of the hon. Member is 
accepted, and you have already decided, 
Sir, as I understand it, and the hon. 
Member will not be able to vote upon 
the question himself—if the Motion is 
agreed to, it will strike a blow at 
every principle of Private Bill legis- 
lation in this House. So far as I under- 
stand the matter, it is the Railway Com- 
pany themselyes who come here to seek 
a remedy for the existing state of things, 
which, after mature reflection and con- 
sideration, and after consultation with 
the persons interested, they believe 
will place the railway in a paying 
position, and make it useful to the 
country through which it passes. The 
facts of the case are stated very 
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frankly in the letter from the solicitor | of this kind by misleading prospectuses, 


to the promoters of the Bill which the 
hon. Gentleman read. That gentleman 
says that the line ought never to have 
been constructed, but that is perfectly 
consistent with the fresh powers now 
asked for. These new powers have 
been rendered necessary, because this 
undertaking in its inception was pro- 
moted without sufficiently mature and 
proper deliberation. But having sus- 
tained these heavy losses, it is almost 
monstrous to maintain that this House 
ought not to afford some kind of relief 
to the unfortunate shareholders and 
bondholders, who are simply acting with 
the consent of the persons interested. 
The Company, in issuing further deben- 
ture stock to the amount of £200,000, 
make provision that it shall not take 
priority overthe existing debenture stock. 
It will, therefore, interfere in no way 
with the interest which ought to be paid 
on the stock held by the hon. Member 
himself. Under these circumstances, 
and taking all the facts into conside- 
ration, especially bearing in mind the 
important bearing of such a question 
upon the general legislation of this 

ouse, I hope the House will have no 
hesitation whatever in refusing to ac- 
cept the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber, but will endorse the decision of the 
Committee upon the Bill. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle): I will only add a 
few words by way of supplement to 
the observations which have just been 
made by the hon. Member opposite. I 
have nothing whatever to do with this 
railway. I never saw it; but, unfor- 
tunately, I have friends who are 
interested in it, and who certainly de- 
sire that the Bill should pass. There 
are reasons why the measure should 

ass far beyond those reasons for its re- 
jection which have been stated by the 
hon. Member opposite. The line can- 
not be called a bogus line. A line 
between two such important towns as 
Preston and Southport, which has been 
constructed to serve the entire district 
of West Lancashire, cannot be called a 
bogus line. The capital invested in the 
line amounts to more than £1,100,000. 
It has been my duty more than once 
to call the attention of the House to 
undertakings of this nature. Very fre- 
quently, gentlemen, like the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, are tempted into projects 
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and in the end the Companies have to 
come here to wind up the business, 
When they come here to wind up, we 
should, I think, treat them with the con- 
sideration they require. The Bill has 
not only received the general approval 
of the shareholders, but it was passed 
at a large public meeting of the share- 
holders—a fully representative meeting 
—and passed, I believe, unanimously. 
I understand that the hon. Member was 
not present at that meeting. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : I was 
not invited. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE: I am told that 
it was a regular Wharncliffe meeting, at 
which a large number of shareholders 
were present, and a great number of 
others represented by proxy. The line 
has cost a great deal of money, and the 
shareholders now say—‘‘ You must place 
other securities in front of ours in order 
to pay off some £160,000 of floating 
liabilities which will have to be taken 
up.” All that these unfortunate share- 
holders desire is that they may be placed 
hereafter in a better position, and they 
are willing to place new securities in 
front of their own. No injury can be 
inflicted upon the securities which the 
hon. Gentieman opposite holds as a 
bondholder. Under these circumstances, 
I trust that the Bill will be passed in its 
present stage, and the result will be to 
place the concern, which is already in 
serious difficulties, in a more advan- 
tageous position so far as its own share- 
holders are concerned. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMIT- 
MEES (Mr. Courtney) (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): I will not detain the House 
for more than a few minutes in regard 
to this Bill. The Bill came before me 
as an unopposed Bill, and, of course, I 
considered it upon its merits. The hon. 
Member for Stepney (Mr. Isaacson) is 
quite correct in describing the position 
of this Company as a most unfortunate 
one. The simple question now raised is 
whether the proposal made by the Com- 
pany, and approved by the mass of the 
shareholders, is the best mode of en- 
abling the Company to escape from its 

resent unfortunate financial position. 
pon its own merits, and in considera- 
tion of the support it has received, it 
certainly appeared to deserve the atten- 
tion of the Committee. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Stepney now asks the House to 
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refuse to ratify the decision to which the 
Committee upstairs has arrived. The 
Bill proposes to deal with a floating debt 
by the issue of preference shares. The 
hon. Member, as the holder of first pre- 
ference stock, objects to that arrange- 


ment. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : It was 
not on my own behalf that I spoke, but 
simply on behalf of the general public. 
My contention is that the general public 
ought not to be deluded iato advancing 
money for a concern which will never, 
in all probability, pay a dividend. 

Mr. COURTNEY: No doubt, the 
holders of preference shares are fully 
entitled to have their interests respected, 
but they accept and willingly support 
this scheme. As a matter of fact, the 
scheme is promoted entirely in their in- 
terest. If the hon. Gentleman objects 
to it, I must point out to him that he has 
not been so vigilant as he ought to have 
been. The Bill itself provides that the 
preference stock shall be issued with the 
sanction of three-fourths of the present 
holders, and I think that should be a 
sufficient guarantee that nothing will be 
done which is likely to be detrimental 
to the interests of the shareholders. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered; to be read the third 
time. 


QUESTIONS. 
—— fee 


GOVERNMENT OF CEYLON — NEU- 
TRALITY IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. 


Mr. GEDGE (Stockport) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether, in view of the fact that in 
order to secure the neutrality of the 
Government of Ceylon in matters of 
religion, the Church of England in that 
Island has been recently disestablished, 
and all grants of public money with- 
drawn from it, his attention has been 
called to the following occurrence, as 
reported in Za Mission Catholique of 
Lyons, of the 18th February last, 
namely— 


“That certain Delegates sent by the awe of 
Rome to Ceylon to announce that British India 
and Ceylon had been divided into Roman 
Catholic Dioceses, were conveyed to the shore 
at Colombo, in the Governor’s State barge, 
with the Standard of the Pope flying at the 
prow, and the British Flag at the stern ; that an 
Aide-de-camp welcomed the Delegates on the 
Governor’s behalf, and that the band of the 
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Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders received 
them with musical honours at the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral of St. Lucia ;” 


whether this official recognition of the 
Papal Delegates has the approval of 
Her Majesty’s Government; and, if not, 
what steps will be taken to signify their 
disapprobation to the Governor and to 
prevent similar acts in future; whether 
he is aware that the present Government 
of Ceylon has renewed a practice (long 
since discontinued) of paying large sums 
of money for the repair of Buddhist 
Temples, e.g. (as appears in Zhe Co- 
lombo Gazette of 10th December, 1886) 
Rs. 1940 for repairs to Mihintale 
Dagoba, and Rs. 1300 for repairs to 
Abhayagirige Dagoba, the money thus 
expended being taken from taxes which 
are partly paid by Christians; and also 
that, at the State reception of the 
present Governor, in Kandy, the bless- 
ing is publicly invoked by Buddhist 
priests ; and, whether these endowments 
and encouragements of native religion 
have the approval of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; and, if not, whether steps 
will be taken to prevent their recur- 
rence ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Sir 
Henry Howttanp) (Hampstead): The 
contributions in aid of the Church of 
England in Ceylon ceased, except to 
existing incumbents, from the Ist of 
July last. I have not any knowledge 
of the respect alleged to have been 
shown by the Governor to the Roman 
Catholic dignitaries; but their loyal 
prayers for the Queen were reported in 
an official despatch. In The Ceylon Ob- 
server of January 8, 1887, there is an 
account of the doings at St. Lucia’s 
Cathedral; but no mention is made of 
the military band which is alleged to 
have ‘received them with musical 
honours.” I have not had my attention 
drawn to the factsalleged by La Mission 
Catholique of Lyons. Consequently, -I 
have not expressed any opinion on the 
alleged action of the Governor, nor do I 
see, at present, that a case has arisen for 
any interference. My Predecessor in 
Office approved the expenditure on the 
second Dagoba mentioned in the Ques- 
tion for purely archeological reasons ; 
and I have just received the Supple- 
mentary Appropriation Ordinance, which 
includes the sum expended on the firs 
Dagoba for the same reason. The Go- 
vernor states that he was advised that 
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delay would probably render its ruin in- 
evitable, or only to be averted at great 
expense, and that the sums expended in 
each case are only a portion of the cost 
of the repairs—apparently one-half—the 
remainder being repaid from private 
funds. I do not see any good ground 
for taking a different view from that of 
my Predecessor, so far as these two 
cases are concerned. I have received no 
Report or representations on this sub- 
ject; but I have seen it stated in a 
Ceylon newspaper— Zhe Observer of Feb- 
ruary 15, page 158—that Sir Arthur 
Gordon had said in the Legislative 
Council that— 

“There had been no religious rite in the 
ceremony at Badulla (which would seem to 
have been the occasion referred to), and that 
when good wishes were offered to him by any 
portion of Her Majesty’s subjects, he should 
accept them with satisfaction.” 

I see no reason to apprehend that Sir 
Arthur Gordon has departed from the 

ublicly declared policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government of adhering 
strictly in Ceylon, as elsewhere, to the 
principles of religious equality, and that 
every consideration possible should be 
shown to the feelings of all denomina- 
tions in the Island, whether Christian or 
otherwise. I would add that I will ask 
Sir Arthur Gordon for a Report as to 
any further points upon which the hon. 
Member desires information. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) — 
TOWN COMMISSIONERS OF PORTA- 
DOWN. 

Mr. BLANE (Armagh, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What sums have been re- 
ceived by the Town Commissioners of 
Portadown, or their clerk or representa- 
tive, Mr. Robert M‘Clatchy, on account 
of contracts for the repair or making of 
streets or footpaths, or any other work 
done within the municipal boundaries 
of Portadown, entered into between 
them and the Grand Jury of the County 
Armagh, in each of the years between 
lst January, 1877, and 3lst December, 
1886; what sums of money have been 
expended by the Town Commissioners 
of Portadown, in execution of those con- 
tracts, in each year since Ist January, 
1877; what sums have been paid 
as law costs during each year since 
lst January, 1877; what have been the 
receipts in each year from the new 
markets, Portadown, since their erec- 
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tion, to 3lst December, 1886, and the 
expenditure incurred for their manage- 
ment, during that period, for each year; 
and, what was the amount of debt due 
by the Commissioners of Portadown to 
the Government, and how much to 
private individuals ? 

Tut PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: As the details of this Question 
are considerable, I am obliged to ask 
the hon. Member to accept the total 
figures for the periods named. The 
total receipts on account of contracts for 
the 10 years, including £500 due from 
1876, amounted to £8,279, and the ex- 
penditure was £7,269. The law costs 
amounted to £312. The receipts of the 
new markets were £2,618, and the ex- 
penses of their management £1,797. 
The debt due to the Government was 
£1,623, and to private individuals 
£2,220. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—ATTACK 
UPON REV. MATHEW MACAULAY, 
PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER OF CAS- 
TLEBLAYNEY. 


Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
attack alleged to have been made upon 
the Rev. Mathew Macaulay, Presby- 
terian Minister of Castleblayney, and his 
wife by an Orange drumming party on 
the Ist of July last on the public high- 
way, the subsequent desecration of his 
church on 10th July, and the further 
alleged combination among certain 
persons to induce certain other per- 
sons, members of the Rev. Mr. 
Macaulay’s congregation, to refrain 
from doing that which they had a right 
to do—namely, pay him a certain 
stipend, was reported to the police, and 
these charges investigated by County 
Inspector Ireland and Head Constable 
Gartland; and, whether these alleged 
offences are included in the Return re- 
lating to Agrarian Offences, Ireland, 
for the year 1886, under the heads 
‘‘Sacrilege,” ‘Riots and Affrays,” 
‘‘Intimidation,” ‘ Attacking Houses,” 
‘‘Injury to Property,” ‘‘ Injury to Place 
of Worship,” “‘ Obstructing Highway,” 
or any other heading; and, if not, will 
he : the reason for the omis- 
sion 
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Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kiyc-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) 
said: The occurrences referred to were 
carefully investigated by the officers 
named. The attack alleged to have 
been made by an Orange drumming 
party was inquired into at once by the 
District Inspector; but Mr. Macaulay 
declined to give the names of those who 
had interfered with him. On July 11 
some persons obtained admission into 
Mr. Macaulay’s church, and some Orange 
lilies were hung up, and the words ‘‘ No 
Home Rule” were placed upon the 
pulpit. There are, I am informed, no 
grounds for believing that a combination 
was entered into by members of the rev. 
gentleman’s congregation to prevent his 
being paid any portion of his stipend. 
The proceedings in question were not 
considered of sufficient gravity to be 
included in the Outrage Returns for 
1886. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS —THE EX- 
PERIMENTS AT SOUTH FORELAND. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 

asked the Secretary to the Board of 

Trade, Whether the attention of the 

Board of Trade has been called, through 

the President or otherwise, to Dr. Tyn- 

dall’s letter to The Times of 7th instant, 
complaining of the manner in which the 
recent experiments made by the Trinity 

House with lighthouse illuminants at 

South Foreland were conducted; whe- 

ther statements similar in tendency, and 

calling for further investigation of the 
subject, have reached him from other 
quarters, and appeared in Zhe Glasgow 

Herald and other newspapers ; and, whe- 

ther, under these circumstances, the 

Board of Trade will give the matter 

further and careful consideration ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Dz Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
The statements referred to by the hon. 
Member have been brought under the 
notice of the Board of Trade. These 
statements, as far as can be seen, are 
repetitions of what has been urged 
before, and upon which a decision has 
been taken and placed before Parlia- 
ment in a Return of the whole corre- 
spondence which has been circulated 
early in the present Session. In the 
present state of the Mercantile Marine 
Fund, which is not satisfactory, and 
having regard to the fact that experi- 
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ments have been carried out so recently 
at a cost of £9,000, I hesitate to impose 
on the general body of shipowners an 
additional burden by suggesting the re- 
newal of experiments which have not 
been asked for by either the Irish or the 
Scottish General Lighthouse Authority. 


Commission. 


WAR OFFICE—THE ARMY PURCHASE 
COMMISSION. 

Coronet HUGHES-HALLETT 
(Rochester) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, who are the Members of the 
‘*Army Purchase Commission” who 
were appointed, when it was resolved to 
abolish purchase in the Army, to regu- 
late the sums payable to officers of the 
Army on their retirement from the 
Service; whether that Commission is 
intended to be a permanent institution ; 
and, if so, what are the present duties 
of that Commission; what services its 
members have been rendering since they 
disposed of all matters connected with 
the abolition of purchase; how many 
sittings they have held, and the dates of 
those sittings, since 1871; and, what 
are, and have been, the salaries of the 
several Commissioners, in addition to 
any salaries they may already be in 
receipt of, in respect of any official 
capacity in which they may be engaged ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. E. 
SranHope) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The members of the Army Purchase 
Commission appointed in 1871 were Sir 
Edward Lugard, Earl De La Warr, and 
Mr. O’Dowd. The Commission is neces- 
sarily temporary, and will expire when 
the functions entrusted to it cease. Its 
present duties have reference to the 
claims of officers under the Regulation 
of the Forces Act, 1871. About 2,000 
such claims stillremain. There are also 
more than 200 officers of the late Indian 
Artillery and Engineers whose claims to 
compensation under the Act of 1874 have 
to be dealt with. Her Majesty has 
further committed to the Commission 
the duty of advising the Secretary of 
State for War as to the compensation to 
be awarded to certain officers for loss 
inflicted on them by new retirement 
Regulations. The business of the Com- 
missioners is not conducted at formal 
meetings, but from day to day as may be 
required. Originally the first Commis- 
sioner had £1,500 a-year, the second 
£750, each with the pay of a General 
Officer in addition, and Mr. O’ Dowd was 
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allowed £200 a-year as an addition to 
his salary as Deputy Judge Advocate 
General. The present Commissioners 
are only two—Mr. O’ Dowd, who is paid 
as stated above, and Colonel Deedes, who 
does not receive any addition to his 
salary as an Assistant Under Secretary 
of State. Besides the Commissioners, 
the Secretary (Mr. Wyllie) receives £600 
a-year. He was appointed, in July, 
1886, for a limited term of five years. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—TIHE ‘“ MARY 
MARK.” 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther it is the case that the Spanish Go- 
vernment is now willing to submit the 
matter of the Mary Mark to arbitration ; 
and, whether he can state the terms of 
the reference ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Yes, Sir; the Spanish 
Government, while refusing to grant an 
indemnity to the owners of the vessel, 
consent to have the matter settled by 
arbitration, which was the alternative 
course proposed to them. The arbitra- 
tion will be regulated by terms settled 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
that of Spain. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—THE PETRO- 
LEUM TRADE, 

Mr. LAFONE (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, If it is the 
intention of the Government to intro- 
duce a Bill this Session to regulate the 
petroleum trade, especially as regards 
the storage of petroleum in or near Lon- 
don and other large cities ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): It will 
depend on the course of Public Business 
whether I am able to introduce a Bill on 
this subject this Session; and I cannot 
at present make any definite statement 
as to the intentions of the Government. 


RUSSIA—IMPRISONMENT OF MR. W. J. 
ROBINSON, A BRITISH SUBJECT. 
Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 

Street) asked the Under Secretary of 

State for Foreign Affairs, Whether there 

is any truth in the statement made in 

The Daily News of the 2\st instant, to 

the effect that William John Robinson, 
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a British subject, has been detained in 
prison by the Russian Government for 
11 months for infringing its passport 
regulations, seven months of such de- 
tention having elapsed before he was 
brought to trial, although he offered to 
find adequate bail for his appearance 
before the Kieff tribunal; and, if true, 
whether the Government will request 
the British Representative at St. Peters- 
burg to endeavour to obtain the imme- 
diate release of Mr. Robinson ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): As I stated on March 
17, Robinson was arrested for travelling 
from Kieff to Odessa without a proper 
passport. He was detained in prison 
eight months before being sentenced on 
the 2nd of January last to four months’ 
imprisonment. Her Majesty’s Consul 
General at Odessa has notified the case 
to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, who received instructions 
to inquire and report on the matter, and 
has now been reminded of it. 


EGY PT—ADMINISTRATIVE REFURMS— 
MR. CLIFFURD LLOYD. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have any objection 
to lay upon the Table of the House, the 
Correspondence relating to Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd’s removal from Egypt, which the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs stated in the House on July 3rd, 
1884, was owing to certain painful dif- 
ferences of opinion between Mr. Lloyd 
and various high officials, both English 
and Egyptian ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I must object to lay 
upon the Table the Correspondence re- 
lating to Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s return 
from Egypt. He was not removed, but 
left it on the expiration of his leave of 
absence from Ireland, during which he 
was temporarily employed in Egypt. 
The “ painful differences” mentioned 
by my Predecessor in no way affected 
his high character, or detracted from 
the excellence of his work. 


POST OFFICE—CREDITS TO THE AUS- 
TRALIAN GOVERNMENTS, 1886. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 

terbury) asked the Postmaster Generul, 
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Whether he can state the amount which 
the British Post Office paid or credited 
to the Australian Governments in 1886, 
out of the sum collected in the United 
Kingdom upon letters, &c., for Aus- 
tralia ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rakes) (Cambridge University): The 
amount which the British Post Office 
will pay or credit to the Australian 
Governments in 1886 out of the postage 
collected in the United Kingdom upon 
letters, &c., for Australia may be esti- 
mated at about £50,500. The exact 
amount is not known, because all the 
accounts for the year have not yet heen 
furnished by the Colonies. 
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POST OFFICE (POSTAL SERVICES) — 
CONVEYANCE OF THE INDIAN AND 
AUSTRALIAN MAILS—FOREIGN SUB- 
SIDIES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) asked the Postmaster General, 
What sum was paid the French and 
Italian Governments for the conveyance 
of Indian and Australian mails in the 
years 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 
1884, 1885, and 1886 respectively ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
annual payments to the French and 
Italian Governments for the conveyance 
of Indian and Australian Mails since 
1878 were as follows :— 











Payment to Payment to 
Year. France. ltaly. 
£ £ 
1879 40,605 26,622 
1880 44,609 30,162 
1881 46,294 31,395 
1882 47,964 32,549 
1883 49,913 33,926 
1884 53,140 40,115 
1885 52,922 40,268 
1886 54,044 43,840 








BUTTER SUBSTITUTES BILL AND 
OLEOMARGARINE BILL — NOMINA-. 
TION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. MACLURE (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Stretford) asked the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, When the Select Com- 
mittee on the Butter Substitutes Bill 
and Oleomargarine Bill will be nomi- 
nated; and, whether the Committee 
will have power to take evidence as 
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arranged with the promoters of the 
Bills? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry De 
Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth): The 
Select Committee on this matter will be 
nominated forthwith. If the Committee 
think fit to take evidence, the Board of 
Trade will have no objection. 


INDIA (MADRAS) — SUSPENSION OF 
MR. CROLE, COLLECTOR OF MADURA. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State 
for India, Whether the late Secre- 
tary of State, the Earl of Kimber- 
ley, recalled the suspension of Mr. 
Crole, Collector of Madura, and ordered 
the Madras Government to restore him 
to an office of corresponding rank 
and emolument to that of which he 
had been deprived when suspended ; 
whether Viscount Cross further ordered 
that Mr. Crole’s salary for the six 
months during which he had been sus- 
pended should be refunded to him ; 
whether the Madras Government has 
transferred Mr. Crole from the Executive 
branch of the Service, in which he has 
served with distinction for 24 years, 
to the judicial branch, in which he 
has no experience and no claim for 
promotion ; and, whether the Judge- 
ship at Arcot, in which Mr. Crole 
has been appointed, is inferior in rank 
and emolument to the Collectorship of 
Madura held by him before his suspen- 
sion ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
After Mr. Crole had been suspended for 
rather more than six months the Earl of 
Kimberley directed that the supension 
should then cease, and that Mr. Crole 
should be employed again—but not in 
Madura—as soon as there was a fitting 
opportunity in an office of corresponding 
rank and emolument. On further evi- 
dence Viscount Cross made the order re- 
ferred to in the second paragraph of the 
Question. The Executive and Judicial 
branches of the Service are parallel, with 
corresponding rank and emoluments. It 
rests entirely with the Local Govern- 
ments to decide in which branch any 
particular officer shall, for the time 
being, be employed. I am informed 
that the Judgeship at Arcot is exactly 
equivalent in rank and emolument to 
the Oollectorship at Madura. 
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FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)—CON- 
STITUTION AND FUNCTIONS. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY (Forfarshire) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in view of the dissatisfaction 
which has been expressed in Scotland 
with the Fishery Board as at present 
constituted, and the expiry in 1887 of 
the term of office of the present Members 
of the Board, the Government will defer 
making any new appointments until 
there has been an opportunity for dis- 
cussing the functions and constitution of 
the Board ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Smirz) 
(Strand, Westminster): 1 beg to refer 
the hon. Member to the answer I gave 
on the 31st ultimo to an almost exactly 
similar Question. No new appointment 
to the Scotch Fishery Board will be made 
until next October, when the term of 
office of six of the members of the pre- 
sent Board expires; and there will be 
ample time for the hon. Member, in the 
meanwhile, to raise any discussion on 
the constitution of the Board that he 
may think necessary. 


ADMIRALTY—VACANCIES— 
CIRCULARS. 


Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
What has been the result of the inquiry 
promised by him on March 24th, with 
reference to a statement made by a Mr. 
Field at a meeting of the Civil Service 
Supply Association, as to Circulars being 
sent out in connection with the candida- 
ture for the Admiralty Vacancy marked 
‘*On Her Majesty’s Service,” and at the 
expense of the country; and, if the 
statement in question has been found to 
be correct, what steps, if any, have been 
taken in the matter? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. Sutrn) 
(Strand, Westminster): The matter 
has been fully investigated, and it ap- 
pears that about 25 Circulars were 
issued improperly. Suitable notice has 
been taken, and the postage has been 
recovered. Steps have been taken to 


revent a recurrence of such an irregu- 
arity. The Circulars in question were 
issued for the purpose of preventing 
clerks on full pay from becoming Direc- 
= of the Civil Service Supply Associa- 
on. 
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THE NEWSPAPER PRESS — CONVEY- 
ANCES OF PARCELS BY TRAINS— 
THE ALLEGED POST OFFICE ORDER. 
Mr. PULESTON asked the Post- 

master General, Whether his attention 

had been called to a statement in The 

Daily News as to an order said to have 

emanated from the Post Office with re- 

spect to the carrying of Press matters by 
train? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): Iam 
obliged to my hon. Friend for the oppor- 
tunity of answering this Question. The 
statements contained in the paragraphs 
to which he has referred appear to have 
originated in an entire misconception. 
Press matter is not, in the view of the 
Post Office—nor, I should think, in that 
of any persons capable of construing the 
law—to be regarded as of the nature of 
a letter. It is much more closely allied 
to goods. And being regarded as goods, 
it follows that manuscript for the Press 
exempts also any covering letter relating 
to it from the Regulations attaching to 
other correspondence. It was never con- 
templated by the recent Circular to in- 
terfere with the present system of trans- 
mitting Press matter by train; but only 
to call the attention of the Railway Com- 
= to a practice, which we believe to 

e increasing, of forwarding ordinary 
letters under the guise of railway par- 
cels, to the injury of the Revenue. 

PARLIAMENT — RULES OF DEBATE— 
OFFENSIVE IMPUTATIONS ON MEM- 
BERS OF THIS HOUSE—MR. DILLON 
AND THE MARQUESS OF HARTING- 
TON. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale): Sir, I wish, 
with the permission of the House, to 
make a very short persoral statement 
with reference to one of a similar cha- 
racter made yesterday by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) when I 
was unfortunately absent. The hon. 
Member is reported to have said that on 
Monday last I stated in this House— 

‘* That two gentlemen, who were well known 
and who were acting for months under my (Mr. 
Dillon’s) direction, went about Ireland counsel- 
ling assassination, and when I directed his at- 
tention to the fact that these gentlemen were 
responsible to me and acted under my instruc- 
tions he repeated the charge, emphasized it, and 
said that those charges were made in the period 
to which I refer.” 
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Parliament— 
And the hon. Member further said— 

“T think I am entitled to ask that he’’—that 
is myself—“shall furnish me with the particulars 
of dates, and extracts from speeches, and 
references to the circumstances to which he 


alluded, when I shall be able to show that his 
statement is entirely without foundation.’’ 


Now, Sir, on Monday last I was refer- 
ring to certain etatements which had 
been made in Zhe Times newspaper. 
The importance of those statements and 
the sufficiency of the evidence by which 
they are supported are matters of opinion, 
and, undoubtedly, may be questions of 
argument in this House; but I submit 
that I was perfectly entitled, as a point 
of Order, to make reference to the state- 
ments which have been published in 
The Times newspaper ; and, further, that 
I was morally justified, under the cir- 
cumstances, in making the reference to 
them that I did. Further, I submit to 
the House that, having stated what was 
the source of my information, and what 
was the authority on which those state- 
ments had been made, I was not bound, 
nor was it in any way necessary for me, 
to attempt to prove or substantiate the 
statements which had been made. Had 
I made the charge entirely upon my 
own responsibility, the case, it seems to 
me, would have been altogether dif- 
ferent. But, having repeatedly pointed 
out that I was only referring to the 
statements which had been made in The 
Times, it appeared to me, and still 
appears to me, that there was no re- 
sponsibility resting on me to prove or 
substantiate those statements. Now, 
Sir, the statements I must point ont are 
not in any sense my statements, but 
statements made on the responsibility 
of The Zimes. Neither I nor, as far as 
Iam aware, The Times have made any 
charge against the hon. Member for 
East Mayo. What I did was to call 
attention to certain allegations which 
have been made in that newspaper. I 
said— 

‘<The assertion made in The Times was that 
of these men I have mentioned some have in 
speeches advocated assassination and that others 
have been implicated in conspiracies of murder 
as well.” 

The hon. Member interrupted me and 
said— 

‘“‘T was the chief organizer of the Land 
League, and these genlemen acted under me 
during all the time the¥ewere agents of the 
Association, and I wish to ask the noble Mar- 
quess when they made such speeches.” 
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I did not, as the hon. Member yesterday 
stated, repeat or emphasize the charge ; 
but what I proceeded to do was, on the 
spur of the moment, to give the hon. 
Member the references he desired. From 
what the hon. Member is reported to 
have said yesterday, I infer that he re- 
ferred especially to the names of two 
gentlemen who had been acting under 
him when he was the chief organizer of 
the Land League. I believe, but am 
not sure, that he referred only to Boyton 
and Sheridan. If he refers to other per- 
sons, whose names I have mentioned, I 
shall be able also to give him the refer- 
ences on which I relied. ‘These refer- 
ences are entirely contained in the 
articles in The Times newspaper. [ Cries 
of ‘‘Oh!” and derisive cheers from the Irish 
Members.| I think I have already indi- 
cated that I shall confine myself entirely 
to the references which are contained in 
those articles, because it was entirely to 
those articles that I was referring; and 
if I were to attempt to substantiate those 
charges and allegations made in Zhe 
Times by going outside the references 
they themselves have made I should be 
making myself ———— which I have 
not done, for the charges themselves. I 
can give the hon. Member the references 
in Zhe Times referring to Boyton, and 
the first of those references is a speech 
delivered by Boyton on March 5, 1881. 
The Times article—page 16 of the 
pamphlet—says— 

‘* This paid officer of the Constitutional move- 
ment said—‘ We have seen plenty of landlords 
and agents that deserve to be shot at any man’s 
hands. I have always denounced the commis- 
sion of outrages by night; but meet him in the 
broad daylight, and if you must blow out his 
brains bow them out in the daytime.’ Mr. 
Parnell, it is true, repudiated this passage on 
behalf of his agent, But Mr. Forster utterly 
rejected Mr. Boyton’s words even when endorsed 
by his principal, and we have already seen reason 
to doubt the perfect fidelity of Mr. Parnell’s 
reminiscences. 


Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): What is 
the date of that speech ? 

THe Marqusss or HARTINGTON : 
I have already said that it was delivered 
on the 5th of March, 1881. There is 
another reference to another speech, 
which appears to have been made earlier 
—namely, in May, 1880— 

“*«There was a little story,’ observes the 
same speaker at Dunmanway, County Cork, in 
May, 1880, ‘told by Mr. Parnell, at a meeting 
in the Rotunda, at the conclusion of his address, 
to the effect that a certain American gentleman 
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came upon the platform and said—‘‘ Parnell, 
there is 25 dollars, five for bread and 20 for 
lead.”” Now that simple little bit of humour 
has put your hereditary enemy in a great 
flutter. .... I am authorized to tell you here 
iweee that those 20 dollars are perfectly safe, 
and that . . . . . we are not going to tell Mr. 
Forster what we are going to do with the 20 
dollars that have since swelled into 20,000.’ ” 


That is the reference made by Zhe Times 
newspaper to Mr. Boyton. With regard 
to Sheridan, my reference was to the 
following extract from a speech of his 
on the Ist of August, I believe 1880; 
but I am not absolutely clear whether 
the date was 1880 or 1881. The pas- 
sage will be found on page 17 of the 
pamphlet— 


“On the Ist of August Mr. P. J. Sheridan, 
the ‘ chief organizer in Connaught,’ urged the 
people to assert their rights, and if they did not 
get them through their Members of Parliament, 
he would ask them toring out their voices from 
the muzzles of Minie rifles.”’ 


The references to P. J. Sheridan are not 
references confined to his speeches. I 
find on page 26 of Zhe Times pamphlet 
that an allusion is made to what passed 
between Captain O’Shea and Mr. Forster 
in relation to the release of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) from Kilmainham. TZhe Times 
pamphlet says— 


**Captain O'Shea told Mr. Forster how the 
‘Constitutional organization’ would be adapted 
to prevent crime. ‘The conspiracy (or organi- 
zation), he said, which had been used to get up 
Boycotting and outrages will now be used to 
put them down.’ He added that ‘ Parnell hoped 
to make use of a certain person and get him 
back from abroad, as he knew all the details (of 
conspiracy or agitation) in the West.’ That 
person’s name was P. J. Sheridan, Mr. Parnell’s 
sometime colleague on the Central League. He 
was at this period in disguise, ‘coming back- 
wards and forwards from Egan to the outrage- 
mongers in the West.’ ” 


The next reference is at page 28 of the 
same pamphlet, and is connected with 
the trials which took place. It has 
reference to the informer Carey, and 
says— 


‘*A man named Farrell turned Queen’s evi- 
dence. Criminals more guilty and deeper in 
the conspiracy grew uneasy for their necks. 
Among the prisoners was James Carey, who 
had been just elected a Town Councillor for 
Dublin on the recommendation of Mr. William 
O'Brien, as a candidate ‘ untrammelled with 
Castle influence.’ This man was suddenly 
transferred from the dock to the witness table. 
He appalled the civilized world with the mys- 
teries of iniquity he in part revealed. Carey 
swore that he had been a Fenian, and that 
Thomas Brennan, secretary to Mr. Parnell’s 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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‘ Constitutional organization,’ had previously 
filled that same office in the ranks of the Fenian 
Brotherhood. He swore that in November, 
1881, a ‘Mr. Walsh,’ from the North of Eng- 
land, came over to establish ‘a Society that 
would make history.’ This Society was called 
‘The Irish Invincibles;’ its object was ‘to 
remove all tyrants from the country,’ and the 
Park murders and the murderous attacks on 
Mr. Justice Lawson and Mr. Field were its 
work. Carey swore that Walsh introduced him 
to P. J. Sheridan, then disguised as ‘ the Rev. 
Father Murphy;’ that Sheridan—the ‘chief 
organizer ’ of the ‘ Constitutional agitation” in 
Connaught—stated he ‘ had been in the country 
to extend the branches of the Invincibles;’ 
and that on another occasion this colleague and 
paid officer of Mr. Parnell undertook to see to 
the despatch of arms to the murderers from 
London.” 

The only other remaining reference to 
P. J. Sheridan to which I shall eall 
attention is on pages 29 and 30 of the 
same pamphlet. It is thus— 

‘*In March a second gang of murderous con- 
spirators, known as the ‘ Patriotic Brother- 
hood,’ were tried at the Antrim Assizes. It 
was proved that P. J. Sheridan, ‘our great 
organizer in Mayo,’ as the chief local assassin 
styled him, had taken a principal part in form- 
ing this Association —‘ an Association,’ said Mr. 
Justice Lawson, ‘avowedly established for the 
purpose of committing murder.’ ”’ 


Now, Sir, I believe I am correct in say- 
ing that it was in reference to Boyton 
and Sheridan that the hon. Member 
called on me to give references in sup- 
port of the allegations to which I have 
referred. I have done so from the arti- 
cles in The Times, to which I referred at 
the time; and I submit, Sir, I have 
given satisfaction to the hon. Member, 
and in doing that I have done all that I 
am called upon to do in reply to the 
statement which the hon. Member made 
last night. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I trust I 
may be permitted to give an answer to 
the remurks of the noble Marquess. I 
rise, under somewhat unusual circum- 
stances, to say a few words of personal 
explanation after the remarks of the 
noble Marquess. Now, Sir, I do not 
complain of the conduct of the noble 
Marquess now. On the contrary, I 
thank him, because he has given me an 
opportunity of meeting these charges in 
a detailed fashion and replying to them ; 
but I am bound to say I cannot under- 
stand on what principle he lays down 
this gee ag a Gentleman, a 
Member of this House, and, above all, 
a Member of this House commanding 
such widespread attention in the country 
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as the noble Marquess, is entitled to get 
up in this House and give currency by 
his speeches to the foulest and most 
criminal charges against other Members 
of the House, stating that he considers 
because he constantly referred to these 
charges not as made on his own respon- 
sibility, but as having appeared in Zhe 
Times newspaper, that he, therefore, 
washes his hands of all responsibility 
for repeating them. I must, at the 
outset, express my entire dissent from 
any such proposition. Zhe Times news- 
paper is one thing, the noble Mar- 
quess is another. I have been as- 
sailed in The Times newspaper by these 
articles ; and Zhe Times newspaper might 
have continued to reprint them to 
the Day of Judgment, and I never 
should have taken any notice of them, 
In this wretched publication, which I 
yesterday saw for the first time, having 
invested ld. in it, I read an account of 
the quotations given by the noble Mar- 
quess, and this wretched publication 
would have gone unnoticed by me for 
ever unless the statements had been 
repeated by the noble Marquess as a 
Member of this House, and one whose 
character before the country requires 
that I should take notice of them. I 
must say that I do not consider it is fair 
for any Member of this House, and 
especially fur a noble Lord in the posi- 
tion of the noble Marquess, to take that 
stand and say that he is entitled to 
repeat the charges, however unfounded 
and foul they may have been—because 
his contention is that he never looked 
into the original evidence at all—and, 
in the course of debate in this House, 
to repeat those charges, no matter how 
unfounded, foul, and dishonouring they 
may be, and to give them the widespread 
publicity which attaches to every speech 
made by him. I gladly recognize in the 
opportunity offered to me by the state- 
ment he has made to-night, that the 
noble Marquess has done everything in 
his power to make amends. I am per- 
fectly ready now, he having given me 
the references to the speeches, though I 
feel considerable difficulty in going into 
this matter in detail—and yet I do not 
see that I have a choice—but I am ready 
now to show that these charges are ab- 
solutely and utterly unfounded. The 
first charge, he stated—and in my own 
justification for intervening the other 
night I may point out that when he 
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said that no attack has been made on 
the Member for East Mayo, but on these 
two gentlemen, it was well known that 
in attacking them he was making a per- 
sonal attack on me, because they acted 
on my instructions as agents for the 
League—referred to a speech of Mr. 
Boyton on the 5th of March, 1881. Mr. 
Boyton was then acting as my agent. 
He delivered a speech in the County 
Kerry, for which he was arrested on the 
9th of March and was committed to 
Kilmainham Gaol, From that hour to 
this I have not been responsible for any- 
thing he did. Therefore, if that was a 
true reference, no opportunity was ever 
given to him to account for that speech, 
for he was arrested a few days after- 
wards in consequence of having de- 
livered it, and he never afterwards 
acted as agent for the Land League 
in Ireland. But I am bound to say, 
if that is the only reference to Mr. 
Boyton, that when I did get an oppor- 
tunity—for I also was arrested and 
committed to prison at the time he was 
in Kilmainham—I had never heard of 
the cause of his arrest until the debate 
in this House, when Mr. Forster pro- 
duced a police report of the speech, and 
read out these very words as a justifica- 
tion of Mr. Boyton’s arrest—words which 
I never heard of until that day. I chal- 
lenged Mr. Boyton afterwards, and he 
assured me that he never uttered such 
words; and the police reports, as the 
House will agree, have in many cases 
proved to be grossly and scandalously 
incorrect, as in the case of the Parnell 
trial. He told me that the report was 
grossly and scandalously incorrect. But 
even if he did use the words, the point I 
want to make is that I was not respon- 
sible for them. He was immediately 
arrested for making the speech, and was 
never afterwards an agent of the League, 
That is one instance of the fairness of 
these charges. That is the only charge 
made against Mr. Boyton, except a 
vague charge about his telling a story 
of the man in America who was reported 
to have sent 25 dollars, and to have said 
that five of them were for bread and 20 
for lead. He made some joke about 
this. I was present, and we all knew 
what itwas he meant. These men were 
men who belonged to the physical force 
party in America, as most of our people 
there did, and it meant that if Mr. Par- 
nell stirred up a conspiracy in Ireland, 
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there were five dollars to go for bread 
and 20 to supply for overthrowing the 
Government. The meaning of that was 
thoroughly well understood. The ques- 
tion of assassination never entered into 
the matter at all. That disposes of the 
second charge. I come now to the re- 
ference given to Mr. Sheridan. It is to 
the Ist of August, 1880. On that day 
Mr. Sheridan made a speech, I believe 
before he was appointed an agent of 
the League, advising the people to try 
to get their demands Constitutionally 
through Members of Parliament. He 
said that if they could do that he should 
be glad, and if they failed, then they 
should ring out their demands through 
Minié rifles. Well, under the influence 
of strong passion, I have said something 
of the same kind in this House myself. 
I do not say that it was a wise or a sen- 
sible thing; but to say that it is an in- 
citement to assassination is the most 
base calumny that could be uttered. 
Mr. Sheridan was known to the people, 
and had long associated with the physi- 
eal force party, and the meaning was 
this— 

‘*T have now joined the Parliamentary Party, 

and I call upon you to act with them and try 
Parliamentary methods, and if you do not suc- 
ceed I shall advise you to go back to the old 
physical force party.” 
That was the distinct meaning of Mr. 
Sheridan, and the charge that that was 
an incitement to assassination is the 
basest attempt to twist the meaning of 
words which I have ever heard in my 
life. The meaning is manifest, and the 
people thoroughly understood the mean- 
ing of it. I am reluctantly obliged, as 
the noble Marquess went on and gave 
other references, to follow him. Now, 
first with regard to the references from 
this precious penny pamphlet. On page 
26 there is reported a conversation with 
Mr. Forster, relating to what took place 
between himself and Captain O’Shea. 
That matter has been fully threshed 
out in this House half-a-dozen times 
already, and to bring it forward at this 
time of day as a fresh charge against 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) or myself is so absurd 
that I hardly think it worth while to 
enter into it. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I wish to point out that I certainly made 
no charge against the hon. Member, or 
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against the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork. The Times made these charges. 

Mr. DILLON: The Times concludes 
its articles by saying that, at the time 
we managed the Land League, we asso- 
ciated with and used assassins. That is 
the winding up and conclusion of the 
whole matter. The statement is that all 
the executive of the League were in the 
habit of associating with and using 
assassins, and it is for that reason that 
these charges are made against well- 
known men. The whole basis and 
superstructure of Zhe Times article rests 
upon that allegation—that these men 
acted as our agents. I admit that they 
did act as our agents. But I say that 
this is a matter which has been fully 
dealt with over and over again. NowI 
come to the reference on page 28, where 
the noble Marquess read a passage to 
the effect that— 

“Carey swore that he had been a Fenian, 

and that Thomas Brennan, secretary to Mr. 
Parnell’s ‘ Constitutional organization,’ had pre- 
viously filled that same office in the ranks of the 
Fenian Brotherhood. He swore that in Novem- 
ber, 1881, a‘ Mr. Walsh,’ from the North of Eng- 
land, came over to establish a ‘Society that 
would make history.’ This Society was called 
‘The Irish Invincibles;’ its object was to re- 
move all tyrants from the country.”’ 
Now, there are no dates given to this. 
That is an old trick of The Times. Mr. 
P. J. Sheridan ceased to have any con- 
nection with the Constitutional organi- 
zation in the first week in April, 1881, 
when he was arrested and put in Kil- 
mainham Gaol. From that day forward 
he had no connection with the Constitu- 
tional organization, nor with the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork, and the 
date to which reference is given — 
namely, the evidence of Carey—is the 
month of November, 188i, exactly six 
months after Mr. Sheridan had ceased 
to have any connection with the organi- 
zation of the Land League, and one 
month after the Constitutional organi- 
zation had been dissolved. This is the 
whole theory, and we are to be held 
responsible to all futurity for the acts of 
men who were our agents, and who may 
have adopted other courses after our 
organization broke up. The next re- 
ference is to page 29, and the extract is 
as follows :— 


“In March a second gang of murderous con- 
spirators, known as the ‘Patriotic Brother- 
hood,’ were tried at the Antrim Assizes. It was 
proved that P. J. Sheridan, ‘our great orga- 
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nizer in Mayo,’ as the chief local assassin 
styled him, had taken a principal part in form- 
ing this Association—‘ an Association,’ said Mr. 
Justice Lawson, ‘avowedly established for the 
purpose of committing murder.’ Not only was 
this murder club organized by one of Mr. Par- 
nell’s official ‘chief organizers,’ but its vic- 
tims were selected by Mr. Parnell’s organization. 
The Brotherhood kept regular books. ‘ Under 
date May 24, 1882,’ the Judge noted in his 
charge, ‘there was the entry—“ At the request 
of the Land League, conveyed through Thomas 
Murphy, men have been worn in specially to 
kill Mr. Brooke.” ’’ 

Now, anybody reading that extract would 
suppose that ‘‘our great organizer in 
Mayo” was the organizer of the Con- 
stitutional Association. The organiza- 
tion is stated to have been re-founded in 
the spring of 1882, six months after 
Mr. Forster had suppressed the Land 
League, and after Mr. Sheridan had 
ceased to act as agent of the League. 
The Times goes on to say that we pointed 
out by this organization the persons who 
were to be assassinated, and that men had 
been sworn in specially to kill Mr. 
Brooke. That proves that the whole 
business was a bogus transaction, he- 
cause on the 28th of May, 1882, the 
Land League had ceased to exist for 
more than six months. I regret that I 
should have been compelled to take up 
the time of the House with this state- 
ment, and I once more beg to protest 
against the practice which has arisen in 
this House of bringing forward charges 
of this nature, a practice which, if con- 
tinued, must be destructive of all order 
and decency of debate. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, S.): May I put a question 
to the Government? I wish to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether it 
would be possible to make inquiry and 
see whether there exists among the re- 
cords in Dublin Castle any copy of the 
Crown indictment and depositions of the 
Crown witnesses in the State trial which 
took place in Dublin in 1881, and also a 
copy of the evidence of the Crown wit- 
nesses in the trial of the Invincibles, 
which took place in 1883? I would fur- 
ther ask whether it is possible to pro- 
duce a copy of the Crown indictment, 
and the depositions of the Crown wit- 
nesses with regard to the Assizes at 
Antrim, to which attention has been 
drawn; and whether it would be pos- 
sible to summarize or produce tn extenso 
these documents, and lay them on the 
table as a Parliamentary Paper? 
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Tne FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): In an- 
swer to the question of my noble Friend, 
IT have to say that I will communicate at 
once with the Law Officers of the Crown 
in Ireland, and ascertain whether it is 
possible to comply with the suggestion 
he has made. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne): Does the right hon. Gentleman 
mean to say that he thinks it is possible 
to lay the depositions before Parlia- 
ment? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I do not say 
whether it is possible or right to do so ; 
but I will communicate with the Law 
Officers of the Crown upon the subject. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
In reply to Mr. Curipers (Edinburgh, 
8.) 


? 

Tuz FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Swmiraz) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that he had ascer- 
tained that it would be to the convenience 
of the House that the arrangement with 
regard to the taking of Supply on Mon- 
day next should be departed from, in 
order that the remaining Resolutions on 
the Budget might be proceeded with. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

-_— 

SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 





MARKET RIGHTS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton), 
in rising to move— 

‘* That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty to appoint a 
Royal Commission to inquire as to the extent 
to which market rights, and rights affacting 
places where markets are held, are in the hands 
(1) of public bodies, and (2) of private persons, 
or bodies of persons. To inquire generally how 
such rights are exercised, and particularly what 
accommodation is given in return for charges 
levied ; in what ratio market tolls stand to the 
value of goods on which they are levied, and 
how far the regulation of markets by means of 
bye-laws or otherwise, market rents, stallages, 
and tolls, and tolls affecting market towns, are 
restrictive of trade. To report as to the advis- 
ability of compelling the transfer of all such 
rights to local authorities; of prohibiting the 
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farming of tolls and stallages, of prohibiting 
the placing of restrictions on the sale of goods 
in a market that may be lawfully sold elsewhere, 
of providing by means of the incomes from 
markets or otherwise for the extension of the 
capital account chargeable to such markets, and 
for declaring all markets to be free and open,” 


said, he trusted that the Government 
would be able to accept the Motion, 
which in no sense raised a Party ques- 
tion. The real object of his Motion was 
to decrease the cost of food to the poor, 
to increase the facilities of the poor for 
obtaining good food at moderate prices, 
and to encourage the augmentation by 
increased cultivation, stimulated by early 
sale, of home food produce. At the pre- 
sent time market rights and tolls in 
many places had the contrary effect. 
Whatever might be the result of this 
Motion, and whatever action the Go- 
vernment might feel compelled to take 
on this Motion, he desired to acknow- 
ledge the courteous consideration which 
had been given to the subject by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. 
He only proposed, in his speech, to 
deal with England and Wales; but 
the terms of his Motion applied to the 
whole of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
he trusted that some Scotch and Irish 
Members would give the House the 
benefit of their special knowledge. As 
to Scotland, he was personally without 
sufficient information, though it was 
clear that the evil did not now exist in 
Scotland to the same extent as in the 
rest of the United Kingdom. There was 
a Report of a Select Committee on Mar- 
ket Tolls in Ireland in 1826, from which 
he would read a few lines. The Com- 
mittee reported that— 


‘* Many most exorbitant and illegal charges 
are still made in markets, seaports, and fairs in 
Ireland, all of the most injurious tendency in 
checking commerce and industry. Several of 
these charges appear to your Committee to be 
so burthensome and oppressive as to produce the 
most mischievous restraint both on the sale and 
transit of commodities.” 


And they said— 


** Nor are these examples of violation of the 
general principles of the Common Law the only 
abuses existing; the Statute Law has been vio- 
lated in many important particulars.’’ 


And they reported specifically that— 


“The intentions of the Legislature, in ex- 
empting from burthen the food of the lower 
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near him would be able to state that 
many of these evils were as bad in Ire- 
land to-day as they were 60 years ago, 
and this although a Royal Commission, 
in 1853, had again strongly reported 
against the same evil. Members from 
Ireland had sought ineffectually to deal 
with this by legislation. Bills had been 
introduced Session after Session into 
that House by Irish Members, which 
had been blocked both by Tories and 
Liberals, and had never even been dis- 
cussed. The grievance which was, and 
still is, endured in Ireland isthe grievance 
which now exists in England and Wales. 
He submitted that a Royal Commis- 
sion was absolutely necessary in order 
that the matter might be dealt with 
in a thorough manner. Neither the 
House nor the Government had at pre- 
sent sufficient information on which 
to legislate wisely. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) might 
say that the Government intended to 
deal with the evils complained of in a 
Bill which they were prepared to intro- 
duce with regard to local government; 
but he (Mr. Bradlaugh) understood 
that such a Bill would only propose to 
give Local Authorities power to acquire 
rights. That was not enough, because 
in many scores of cases the Local Autho- 
rities were as bad offenders as private 
individuals. There were so many in- 
stances of the misuse of power by local 
authorities that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that information upon the subject 
should be obtained by a Royal Commis- 
sion before it was possible to legislate. 
In any case it would be necessary to 
prevent local authorities from farming 
tolls to private persons. It might also 
be said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board that his Department care- 
fully revised all the bye-laws of local 
authorities, and that there could be no 
fear of such things happening as he (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) complained of. ‘This was no 
doubt true; but he would point out that 
this care had not been exercised at all 
times, and that there were in force at the 
present time in different parts bye-laws of 
a very objectionable character. It was 
not enough to give the Local Authorities 
power to purchase ; there must be some 
restriction put upon them as to what 
they should pay. He was quite prepared 
to accept the position that where the 
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present local representatives under a 
charter had held markets, and had done 
anything for the promotion of trade in 
a district, they should be compensated. 
Where the local representatives of the 
holders of the original charters were 
simply leeches sucking the vitality of 
the districts and giving nothing in 
return, hindering food _— reaching 
the poor, driving the sale of food 
into ‘‘rings,” limiting the number of 
shops, and taxing the local produce 
that came to market so that it did not pay 
the people in the neighbourhood to grow 
it—in such cases the local authorities, 
on acquiring the market rights. ought 
not to be permitted to pay the same 
price for them that they would rightly 
pay where an owner had done a number 
of things to promote the convenience of 
buyers and sellers, and to encourage the 
trade of the district. He had obtained 
last year an peegeens Return of mar- 
ket rates and tolls. But it did not in- 
clude any of the many and some most 
objectionable markets within the densely 
populated Metropolitan area ; in several 
cases there was a suggestive deficiency of 
information ; and in others the informa- 
tion given was misleading. At Slaith- 
waite, in Yorkshire, the Local Board 
stated in the Parliamentary Return 
that they held their market rights 
by prescription, which was the poe- 
tical word for ‘cool, impudent pre- 
sumption.” Over and over again it 
was said that the gross receipts were 
‘not known.” Of course, they were 
‘not known” to anyone but the per- 
son who got them. And he was told 
that in several cases the receivers of the 
tolls had said that it was not the busi- 
ness of the House of Commons to inquire 
into the matter, and, therefore, they did 
not intend to give any information. In 
reply to the question whether the mar- 
ket was held in a street, the answer 
‘‘No” was given in many cases, there- 
by suggesting that some sheltered place 
was provided, whereas the market was 
held on an open space known as the 
market - place, and no shelter of any 
kind was provided. Originally these 
market rights had been Prerogatives 
of the Crown, and grants had been 
made of them to ladies and gentlemen 
in recognition of some service rendered 
to the Crown, the service being deemed 
a sufficient consideration at the moment, 
although it was one which in modern 
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times no one would deem worthy of such 
a recognition. Sometimes the considera- 
tion was a valid one. There were charters 
which were granted for the protection of 
trade. Often the lord of the manor 

rovided armed men to protect the mar- 

et and those who attended it; and in 
connection with it there was a Court for 
the settlement of disputes which was 
known as ‘Pie Powder Court.” Al- 
though some of the Courts remained in 
name, all that kind of responsibility 
ceased centuries ago. The rights granted 
often included the power to set up a fair 
or a market in the neighbourhood, and 
under cover of a right of this kind 300 
or 400 hawkers had been prevented en- 
tering the district of Rochdale for the 
purpose of supplying the people with 
food and vegetables. Some ofthe char 
ters dated back to the time of Henry I., 
Henry II., and Henry III. Some of 
the toll receivers had no charters. If 
they had had them they had lost them ; 
but they still took the money. In 
some cases they took it quite illegally ; 
but the local magistrates enforced the 
claim to the privilege as their prede- 
cessors had done. The old law as 
to market rights, and which is still 
the enforcible law, is— 

‘The King is the sole judge where fairs and 

markets ought to be kept ; and, therefore, it is 
said that if he grants a market to be kept in 
such a place, which happens not to be con- 
venient for the country, yet the subjects can go 
to no other.’’—( Bacon’s Abridgment : Title, Fairs 
and Markets.) 
“Tf a person hath a right to a fair 
or market, and another erects a fair 
or market near his,” the charter 
owner may prevent all sales even by 
hawkers or shopkeepers, and this “ al- 
though the new market be holden on a 
different day.”” Under this, charter 
owners in East London had, as against 
the Great Eastern Railway, been able to 
do much mischief. The Clerk of the 
Whitechapel District Board of Works 
had forwarded him a long statement 
with respect to the evil effects of the 
monopoly existing in the Spitalfields 
Market. He would only trouble the 
House with one passage from the 
letter— 

“‘This Board, having been informed of the 
Motion which stands in your name for Friday 
on this subject, have thought that their experi- 
ence as to Spitalfields Market, which demon- 
strates how markets of insignificant origin may 
become very formidable monopolies, may be of 
some value to you asa matter of information.’’ 
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Important as was this Report, he pre- 
ferred to venture to appeal to the hon. 
Member for Preston, who had just had 
specially to investigate this matter up- 
stairs, to give the House the benefit of 
his special knowledge on this subject. 
The effect of the existence of private 
market rights was to unduly increase 
the price of food, to limit in many 
places the sources of food supply, to 
throw land out of cultivation, so far 
as varieties of dairy and market pro- 
duce were concerned, and to facilitate 
in hands of private owners, or where the 
market rights were farmed, the formation 
of ‘‘rings’’ for keeping up the price of 
food, and particularly of butchers’ meat. 
In many places the poor had had no op- 

rtunity of buying Australian or other 
imported dead meat as such; but as large 
quantities were known to have entered 
the districts, it had, no doubt, been sold 
as English meat at English prices. In 
such places as he had described the poor 
were robbed in consequence of the exist- 
ence of those rights. The regulations 
with respect to the sale of perishable 
food, such as fish and vegetables, and 
sometimes forthe limiting of the number 
of shops in particular trades, were 
such that if they were framed with the 
intention of preventing the poor from 
buying cheaply they could not have been 
better devised for that purpose. The 
existence of these market rights created 
a class of middlemen, who hindered dis- 
tribution and rendered it costly. If 
owners of land looked to their own in- 
terest they would prevent toll-keepers 
from interfering as they did with the 
sale of produce and consequent culti- 
vation of land, and would thus in- 
crease their rents. Market rights, as 
he had explained, were claimed under 
charter, or letters patent; nearly all 
were granted in feudal times in con- 
nection with manors under conditions 
as to population no longer even com- 

arable, and with responsibilities and 

uties now never performed. The 
charters were granted for no real ser- 
vice or consideration other than the 
duty of protecting the traders at the 
market, of providing sufficient accom- 
modation for buyers and sellers, and of 
administering justice in connection with 
the market trade as to quality, weight, 
and soon. There were three classes of 
owners of market rights — Cities or 
boroughs with market charters or claim- 
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ing prescription; private individuals, 
under charters or alleged prescription, 
this last being often a species of what in 
the Colonies would be described as “ im- 
pudent squatting;” local authorities 
authorized toestablish marketsunder sta- 
tutes, these now chiefly governed by tho 
Public Health Act, 1875, Sections 166- 
168; where local authorities claim to levy 
market tolls by prescription this claim 
was clearly unfounded, as the whole of 
these local authorities must have been 
instituted since the Public Health Act, 
1848, and many since the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1858. He would take as a 
sample of many from page 72 of the Re- 
turn in the case of Slaithwaite. In many 
cases local authorities had acquired char- 
tered rights, paying heavily for them, 
thus unduly taxing food of the district to 
recoup outlay. He agreed that in all 
cases local authorities ought to acquire 
and did not object to the toll-owners 
being paid fully where some considera- 
tion was shown in providing market 
premises; but he did object to 20 years’ 
or 25 years’ purchase, or a heavy rent 
being given where the toll-owner was 
only a leech. In many cases the lo- 
cal authorities had been compelled to 
pay enormous prices for the charter 
rights they acquired. He did not pro- 
pose to give the Royal Commission any 
power over contracts which had been com- 
pleted, but it was necessary to show the 
House the kind of cases he desired to pre- 
vent in future. In 1846 Manchester pur- 
chased manorial rights and property at 
the cost of £200,000. He thought that 
more than £170,000 represented the 
value of the manorial rights. Since 
then Manchester had to pay £359,000 
for its own markets. The food of the 
district had been unduly burdened by 
the payment of that £170,000. In 
Bradford the Corporation had acquired 
on lease from the toll-owners the market 
rights for a payment of a rent of £5,000 
a-year. The markets were held in the 
streets until the Corporation leased the 
rights, so that the charter went back to 
a time when Bradford was a little ham- 
let. This £5,000 a-year taken from the 
Corporation was a tax on the food of the 
poor. In Huddersfield the Return was 
modestly reticent ; but as far as he could 
learn some £44,000 had been paid for 
the street right. There were many cases 
of absolutely illegal assumption of rights 
and of illegal levy of tolls. He would 
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take as samples from page 91 of the 
Return, the Nottingham Highway Board 
at Basford, and from page 64 a Market 
Committee at Fareham. There were 
many cases in which the Return lacked 
frankness on these points. In Ware 
a private owner was levying tolls. That 
could not be by prescription or by 
charter, because the market was estab- 
lished on the 24th of March, 1886. That 
market was chiefly accessible by a bridge, 
and there were tolls for the bridge which 
came into effect only on market days for 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, and thus the 
food of the unfortunate people of Ware 
was doubly burdened. Even in municipal 
boroughs the markets were very often in 
private hands. In Rochdale the old mar- 
ket proprietors got a Statute passed in 
the Reign of George IV., which showed 
how iniquitous some Private Bill legis- 
lation could be. They claimed exclusive 
rights over the whole of Rochdale, 
though the borough limits had been 
since largely extended. There had 
been taken from every hawker who 
came within the borough 30s., and some 
who could not pay it were sent to gaol. 
One of the hawkers went to a lawyer, 
who held that the old proprietors had 
no right to levy such a tax. Then they 
shut every hawker out of Rochdale, a 
borough which had set a better example 
than any town in England, or in the 
world, in its co-operative endeavours 
for procuring necessaries of life for its 
people. At least, the House would be 
with him in slaying this iniquitous usur- 
pation. He had received from 2,000 to 
3,000 letters dealing with this subject, 
but he would content himself with speci- 
fying four instances in which these tolls 
caused considerablehardship tothe popu- 
lation of those particular towns. The 
towns he would select were Market Dray- 
ton, Fleetwood, Bridgwater, and Taun- 
ton. In the first-mentioned case tolls 
were charged on all vegetables, though 
sold in the open streets, and no accommo- 
dation was provided. The restrictions 
were of such a nature that ple 
who were growing agricultural pro- 
duce and bringing it into the town 
would not now do so in consequence of 
the annoyance. The result had been 
that the trade had fallen into the hands 
of middlemen. At Fleetwood hawking 
was forbidden from door to door, and it 
had been announced that farmers were 
to be forbidden to sell milk to customers 
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except in the place where they paid toll. 
At Taunton butchers wero not allowed 
to open shops except on payment 
of £20; and at Bridgewater they allowed 
only a certain number of shops con- 
nected with particular trades in the town. 
What was the effect of limiting the num- 
ber of shops in this way? To heighten 
the prices of commodities to the poor. 
Not content with reaping a harvest of 
this kind, however, the toll-owner, when 
markets were held in the open streets, 
robbed the ratepayers in another way. 
After the cattle market or other market 
was held there was scavenging to be 
done at the cost of the ratepayers ; the 
toll-owner escaped. He carried off his 
tolls in his pocket; there was nothing 
which could be rated; and the local 
ratepayers were left to pay for sca- 
venging the streets. How many hundred 
such cases there were in England and 
Wales alone was shown by the Return, 
which was divided into three parts—(1) 
Municipal boroughs ; (2) Improvement 
Acts and Local Government districts ; 
(3) Rural sanitary districts. In Part 1, 
255 Corporations made Returns; of these, 
in 223 cases, rights belong to Corpora- 
tion ; of these 223, 75 were farmed, and 
of the total 255, 125 were admittedly 
held in open street, whilst more were ac- 
tually so held. In Part 2, 249 markets 
under local authorities were shown ; of 
these, 161 belonged to private owners, 
and of the remaining 88, 17 were farmed ; 
145 of these admittedly held in the open 
street, the real number so held being far 
larger. In Part 3, 206 cases were stated, 
all in private hands, and mostly held in 
open street. In any reform of local 
government which might hereafter be 
introduced, he trusted that steps would 
be taken to prevent municipal authori- 
ties from farming tolls. The effect of 
such a remedy as he proposed would be 
to increase the wage of every wage- 
receiver without increasing the amount 
which his employer had to pay him. 
The value of the wage to the labourer 
must not be measured by its nominal 
amount. It was what it would procure 
of food and other necessaries of life. 
Cheapen the cost of food as this pro- 
posal would, and the value of the wage 
was augmented. Afford facilities for 
better food, and the standard of comfort 
was heightened. He trusted he would re- 
ceive the support of the Government. 
There were cries outside for turning s0- 
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ciety upside down, because of real griev- 
ancespressingon thepoor. Hehad never 
been a revolutionist in his life, so far as 
this country was concerned—he had al- 
ways urged the redressal of wrongs by 
Parliamentary action; but a crisis was 
undoubtedly coming, and unless Parlia- 
ment dealt with these outside clamours 
and showed that it intended to redress 
the wrongs which could be redrassed, 
they could not complain if violent men 
should become prone to use violent lan- 
guage. He would conclude by moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.), in 
rising to second the Motion, said, he 
hoped the Government would meet the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) half-way. Rumour went 
that this matter was to be dealt with in 
the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) which he had in the 
pigeon-holes of his Office; but he had 
not the information which would enable 
him to deal properly with the question. 
The House had not intuitive knowledge 
of the question, which was far too big 
to be included in one or two clauses of 
the Bill which the right hon. Gentleman 
had in view. He was desirous of point- 
ing out to the House that under Acts of 
Edward I. and Henry VI. there were 
obligations imposed upon owners of mar- 
kets which they would not like to seere- 
vived to-day—these having reference to 
the taking of outrageous and unreason- 
able tolls—and that lords of the manor 
were ubliged, as stated in Comyn’s Digest, 
to “‘ witness the sale,” which was not a 
duty they discharged nowadays. The 
rights granted in olden times were only 
given in respect of duties performed, 
and it was perfectly competent for the 
House to fix their conditions and limita- 
tions. He would call the attention of 
hon. Members to the Report of a Com- 
mittee which gave valuable information 
as to the Returns of tolls and customs 
taken in seaports and markets in Ire- 
land in 1826. That Committee reported 
that there were many exorbitant and 
unreasonable charges, which restricted 
the sale and distribution of commodities, 
and had a tendency to affect commerce 
and industry. The Committee recom- 
mended that the Court of King’s Bench 
should have the right to determine 
whether the charges were legal or not, 
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and that those who had rights of this 
kind should deliver the schedule to the 
Clerk of the Peace. No legislation suc- 
ceeded; but in the year 1830 another 
Committee was appointed, which did 
not present a Report. There had been 
no mention of Metropolitan markets; 
and as a Metropolitan Member he felt 
very keenly on the subject, because 
there was no city or town in the King- 
dom where there existed a grievance of 
such magnitude in regard to markets 
as there was in London. The hon. 
Member for Northampton had not 
asked for such a Return. He was 
generally tender to the privileges of 
the City of London, and perhaps he did 
not care to move for a Returs by the 
only method—that of an Address to the 
Crown. If the Government did not see 
its way to grant a Commission, he 
(Mr. Lawson) should ask for a Return 
of the markets and market rights in the 
Metropolis in terms similar to those 
which his hon. Friend had adopted with 
regard to the municipal boroughs of the 
country. He complained that in the 
Return which had been presented to 
the House only in a few cases had 
owners given that information which 
they were required to do. That was 
not the case in small places only. In 
Sheffield, for instance, the Duke of 
Norfolk declined to state by what autho- 
rity he levied his dues, the gross amount 
received, and the accommodation he gave 
for the terms received. But seldom in 
the case of these municipal boroughs, 
and hardly ever in the local govern- 
ment districts and rural sanitary dis- 
tricts, was it that the private owners 
had provided any sort of accommo- 
dation for trade in return for the 
dues they received. They seemed to 
think they had done their duty in 
taking their money, and they did 
not return one penny in the form 
of capital ex adit. Corporations 
were almost as bad in some cases. A par- 
ticular case was that of Walsall, where 
not only did the Corporation not provide 
any accommodation, but farmed out the 
rights to an individual. In the Return 
presented to Parliament there were very 
few admissions that markets were held in 
the open street, for when a thoroughfare 
bulged a little from the parallel lines it 
wasclaimed as a market “ place.”’ Heal- 
luded to the open street markets in Lon- 
don, over which no one claimed any 
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rights to levy tolls—Hampstead Road, 
Leather Lane, and the New Cut—and 
stated there was nothing like uniformity 
or equality in the levying of tolls through- 
out the country. It was chaos and con- 
fusion from beginning to end. Bath, 
which had a population of 53,700, had 
a revenue of £1,051; Exeter, with u 

opulation of 47,184, a revenue of 
£2,518; Cambridge, with a population 
of 47,150, a revenue of £965, with £522 
more from the Oorn Exchange; and 
Swansea, with a population of 50,000, 
a revenue of £4,000. Three of these 
towns were in agricultural districts, and 
the tax upon the people must be a sore 
incubus on the trade of the localities, 
and a heavy drag on the resources of the 
inhabitants. He would ask hon. Mem- 
bers to look into the nature of the powers 
enjoyed by the City under their charter. 
Outside the City there were only three 
markets to which any importance could 
beattached—Spitalfields, Covent Garden, 
and the Borough—and, as showing the 
revenues reaped by the City from their 
markets, he mentioned that the City 
Chamberlain’s accounts in 1881 put down 
the gross receipts from the City markets 
as £150,000. In reference to them, there 
was the Report of the Commission of 
1854, recommending that the charter of 
the City giving power over these mar- 
kets should be revoked. He strongly 
urged the creation of new markets for 
greater London, on which demand there 
had been much cry from the platform and 
much talk in the Press. He maintained 
that the City Corporation had done 
everything in its power to obstruct the 
establishment of markets outside its own 
boundaries, and that it was impossible 
to say how much the action of the City 
Corporation had enhanced the price of 
food, limited its supply, and in some 
cases deteriorated its quality. In other 
capitals markets were in central places 
where food could be easily distributed 
to teeming populations, and why should 
London wait? He believed if a Royal 
Commission were appointed it would 
give greater facilities to the trade of the 
country, and increase the real means of 
living to the great masses of the people. 
In the Metropolitan Board of Works 
Money Bill of 1881 power was given to 
the Board to inquire into this matter, 
and to present Bills; but he believed 
the Board had never taken any advan- 
tage of the powers conferred upon them. 
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He considered that the public represent- 
ative authority should acquire and retain 
the rights which at age vested in 
private individuals under definite condi- 
tions for the public welfare. He referred 
to the virtual blocking up of a fine tho- 
roughfare at Spitalfields in consequence 
of market rights claimed. The whole 
question showed how the rights of pri- 
vate and public persons came into col- 
lision, and furnished one more argu- 
ment in proof of the necessity for ap- 
pointing aCommission. Public markets 
should be the markets of the public. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying Her Majesty to appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire as to the extent to which 
market rights, and rights affecting places where 
markets are held, are in the hands (1) of public 
bodies, and (2) of private persons, or bodies of 
persons. ‘I'o inquire generally how such rights 
are exercised, and particularly what accommy- 
dation is given in return for charges levied ; in 
what ratio market tolls stand to the value of 
guods on which they are levied, and how far 
the regulation of markets by means of bye-laws 
or otherwise, market rents, stallages, and tolls, 
and tolls affecting market towns, are restrictive 
of trade. To report as to the advisability of 
compelling the transfer of all such rights to 
local authorities ; of prohibiting the farming of 
tolls and stallages, of prohibiting the placing of 
restrictions on the sale of goods in a market 
that may be lawfully sold elsewhere, of pro- 
viding by means of the incomes from markets 
or otherwise for the extinction of the capital 
account chargeable to such markets, and for 
declaring all markets to be free and open,”— 
(Mr. Bradlaugh,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, 
the facts laid before them by the 
hon. Member for Northampton could 
not but make a deep impression. This 
was not a Party question, and if the 
hon. Member went to a Division he 
should vote with him. Hitherto in this 
country we had thought solely of pro- 
duction; but there was another im- 
portant question coming up in connection 
with food supply, which was as im- 
portant, and that was distribution. 
When trade was increasing by leaps 
and bounds we did not ask whether 
there were too many middlemen; but 
things were different now. The ques- 
tion of distribution was particularly im- 
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portant in regard to perishable food. 
There were now great growing popula- 
tions in the Provinces to which the hon. 
Member had referred; but he wished 
particularly to deal with London. Taking 
the case of London, how did the markets 
stand as to vegetable? It wasa strange 
fact that more than half of London was 
supplied by carts from the districts bor- 
dering round London. If they proposed 
to establish new markets connected with 
the railways the monopolists of the exist- 
ing markets would bring their rights 
into play. He could not see that, under 
the Motion of the hon. Member, any 
injury would be done to the rights of 
property. There were many cases in 
which no property existed at all, and in 
which it would be found that rates and 
tolls were levied without any legal 
rights. But even where rights did exist 
it was fairly open to consideration whe- 
ther the conditions on which the fran- 
chises were granted had been fulfilled, 
and whether the duties which attached 
to the property were being discharged. 
The Committee on the Spitalfields Market 
Bill had before them a gentleman who 
had made that question a special study 
—Mr. Stuart Moore—and he held that 
the holders of the charters were trustees 
for the public. If they failed in their 
trust, if they took too much toll, if they 
did not protect the public, the Crown 
could step in and the rights granted 
under a charter could be declared to be 
forfeited. It was necessary to see what 
the conditions and duties were in each 
case, and in many cases it would be 
found, he believed, that, although the 
rights had a legal existence, the condi- 
tions were not fulfilled. One of the 
purposes of the charters, undoubtedly, 
was to preserve and promote free com- 
petition ; but in London the effect was 
to maintain “ rings,”” which kept up the 
price of food. The franchises were 
granted in some cases for one day 
a-week; but the exclusive right was 
claimed for every day of the week. The 
original duties included generally the 
administration of justice and the main- 
tenance of the police of the markets; 
but now these duties were performed at 
the public cost. Another duty was to 
keep the markets clean; but this was 
neglected, and scandalously so, at Covent 
Garden. When most of these charters 
were granted, the policy was to limit 
the expansion of London, the popula- 


Mr, Hanbury 
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tion of which was then very small; and 
the vast increase in the population had 
created an entirely different condition 
of things. With reference to Spital- 
fields Market, the hon. Member for 
West St. Pancras (Mr. Lawson) had 
been rather too severe on the City of 
London. During the inquiry by the 
Committee, he (Mr. Hanbury) was 
struck by the extreme fairness with 
which the Corporation had guarded its 
rights. Its sole object appeared to have 
been to preserve a free and open market. 
The market was in a crowded district, 
and under the charter, which was 200 
years old, the owner claimed a right to 
prevent anyone starting a market for 
the wholesale disposal of vegetables 
within an area of 6 2-3 miles, and 
also to prevent an overflow market 
in any of the streets within that 
area. These rights the owner positively 
claimed to exercise up to this day. 
The Committee was asked to establish a 
market at a distance of three miles, and 
the owner of Spitalfields Market quoted 
the charter to prevent this being done, 
and if the new scheme had not been 
backed by wealthy supporters the addi- 
tional market would not have been 
established. It had been decided by 
the House of Lords that the Spitalfields 
charter was valid as against the public, 
but not as against the City of London. 
It was doubtful what the market rights 
were—whether they extended to vege- 
tables, or included fish. The owner 
was acting under two charters—one of 
Charles II., applying to two days a-week, 
and another of James II., applying to 
three days a-week; but the latter charter 
was found to be worthless. He believed 
it would be found that there were many 
charters of that kind. Here, then, was 
a charter for two days a-week, under 
which a monopoly was maintained on 
all days of the week. The owner ad- 
mitted that he made differential charges 
as between one customer and another. 
He also claimed the right to prevent 
anyone setting up a rival market under 
the Common Law; and similar rights 
were set up in the Provinces. It would 
not by any means meet the necessities 
of the case if the Government were to 
say they would give to municipal cor- 
porations the power to purchase these 
rights, for there were many market 
towns without corporations, and with 
local authorities who should not be in- 
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vested with these powers. He was not 
willing to grant monopolies to municipal 
corporations, and would rather see free 
trade in markets. He thought it would 
be to the interests of the owners of 
some of these market rights to have 
them thoroughly looked into by a Com- 
mittee upstairs, so that definite principles 
might be laid down for the future as to 
the way in which these franchises should 
be dealt with. When the Islington 
Market Act was passed compensation 


-was granted, but it was refused on the 


establishment of the Columbia Market 
by Lady Burdett-Coutts. Parliament 
granted that market in the face of the 
franchise, without compensation. In 
1882 the Riverside Fish Market Bill was 
passed by the House of Lords and com- 
pensation was granted to the owners of 
the existing franchise; but when the 
Bill came down to the House of Oom- 
mons compensation was refused on the 
ground that there was plenty of room in 
London for these markets. He con- 
tended that it would be very much in 
the interests of the owners of this class 
of property that this matter should be 
thoroughly gone into, so that they might 
have their rights put upon a well-estab- 
lished principle. He hoped the hon. 
Member for Northampton would not be 
satisfied with any concession by the Go- 
vernment which merely proposed to vest 
these rights in municipal corporations. 
Rather than that, he hoped he would go 
to a Division, so that the whole subject 
might be well threshed out, and that 
they might have some fixed principle 
laid down in reference to it. In the in- 
terests of property itself he hoped that 
the Government would have no hesita- 
- in granting the Commission asked 
or. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, that it would not be necessary 
for him to detain the House at any 
length after the able speeches of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) and the other hon. Mem- 
bers who had preceded him. He be- 
lieved if all the hon. Members present 
were to rise in turn and express their 
opinions there would be only one opi- 
nion amongst them as to the importance 
of the question before the House. There 
was no question of more importance to 
the producer, as well as to the consumer, 
of this country than the question of 
distribution of the products of the 
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country. There were towns and dis- 
tricts where the price of agricultural 
and garden produce was as high as it 
was simply because there were deficient 
means of distribution, and as we were 
likely to be more and more dependent 
on petty culture—certainly more than 
formerly—it was important that the 
produce should be brought within reach 
of the consumer with the greatest faci- 
lity, and at as little cost as possible. 
He hoped, therefore, that his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) would 
rise in his place and concede the Com- 
mission asked for by the hon. Member 
for Northampton. It need not be a 
large or an expensive Commission, but 
a Committee of the House would not be 
of much use, because they could not 
bring before a Committee the poor con- 
sumer or the poor producer, who were 
the real sufferers. When he (Mr. Mun- 
della) was at the Board of Trade many 
cases of hardship in reference to these 
market tolls were brought before him. 
Was it not a striking thing that in the 
constituency which he represented, with 
a population of 300,000, the markets 
should be entirely in private hands? 
There was certainly this to be said for 
the Duke of Norfolk, that he did pro- 
vide markets, but he declined to give a 
return of the authority under which he 
held his market rights, or of the gross 
receipts or other matters in which he 
thought they ought to have information. 
He knew there had been some negotia- 
tions for the purchase of his market 
rights, but the price offered was thought 
to be insufficient, and the result was 
that the markets for that great commu- 
nity of Sheffield were left in the hands 
of a private owner. He did not say 
that the Government were bound to 
accept the reference of the hon. Gentle- 
man, or that they should adopt the 
exact words of his Motion; but there 
were many questions raised by the Mo- 
tion that the Government must inquire 
into, such as “in what ratio market 
tolls stand to the value of goods on 
which they are levied.” Then it was 
most important that the question should 
be considered as to how far such markets 
should be declared free and open. He 
contended that in the interests of the 
producer and the consumer the more the 
principle of free sale in all the markets 
of the country was extended the better 
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it would be for the public. He had had 
cases brought before him at the Board 
of Trade, where tolls were levied on 
goods that had come no nearer a tharket 
than the railway station. That acted 
like the French octroi duty, as a deter- 
rent to the bringing of produce to a 
place where this was possible. In con- 
clusion, he would again express his 
earnest hope that the Government 
would grant the Royal Oommission 
asked for. 

Tue PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rironte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
entirely concurred in the statement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Mundella) as to the able and clear 
manner in which the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had 
brought the matter before the House. 
In fact, the Government had no reason 
to take exception to the way in which 
the matter had been introduced. He 
also fully agreed that it was not a Party 
question. He conceived that any pro- 
position which had for its object the 
cheapening of the food of the people, 
and especially that of the poorer por- 
tions, should not be Bees 1s and in 
no way should be dealt with, as more 

roperly belonging to and to be settled 
= any one Party in that House. The 
Government desired to promote, by all 
just means, the free exchange of the 
commodities of the country. Notwith- 
standing the fact that almost all the 
markets in the municipal boroughs in 
England and Wales were in the hands 
of Corporations, hon. Gentlemen had 
complained that, even in that case, tolls 
were levied which were were not defen- 
sible, and which interfered very greatly 
with the free exchange of commodities. 
Whether that was so or not, one thing 
was certain—namely, that for ultimate 
action in this matter, they must look to 
local authorities; and the Government 
were of opinion that the solution of the 
question was tu be brought about in that 
direction. The Government thought 
that these markets ought to be in the 
hands of popularly-elected Bodies, who 
would administer the trusts placed in 
their hands for the benefit of the com- 
munity at large, and not for the benefit 
of individuals. He was bound to say 
that the Government believed that the 
hon. Gentleman had made out a prima 


facie case for some inquiry; and if the 
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Government could see their way to 
satisfy the requirements of the case by 
recommending the House to appoint a 
Committee they would prefer that 
course. But, after careful consideration, 
they thought that an adequate inquiry 
could not be made by means of a Som. 
mittee ; therefore the Government were 
prepared to assent to the Royal Oom- 
mission. He was bound to say that 
there were some points in the Terms of 
Reference, which had not been so care- 
fully scrutinized as it was essential they 
should be, where amendment was neces- 
sary ; but the hon. Member might rest 
assured that if he took the action which 
the Government would recommend him 
to take, he would find no indisposition 
on their part to arrange such Terms of 
Reference as would meet all the require- 
ments of the case. He would suggest 
that the Motion should be negatived ; 
that the hon. Member should confer with 
him with the view of arranging some 
other Terms of Reference; and that the 
amended Terms, with the Motion, should 
be put upon the Notice Paper subse- 
quently, and agreed to by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he would 
accept the pledge of the Government, 
and he did so in the same spirit it had 
been given. Of course, the proposal 
would apply to the whole of the United 
Kingdom. He would consent to have 
the Motion negatived, subject to the 
arrangement as to Terms of Reference. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


HIGH COURT OF JOSTICE—PUBLICA- 
TION OF DETAILS IN DIVORCE AND 
INDECENT CASES. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire), 
who had the following Notice on the 
Paper, which he was precluded by the 
forms of the House from moving :— 

‘* That this House deplores the evil done to 
public morals by the publication in the news- 
papers of the offensive details of divorce cases, 
and of others of an indecent character, and 
urges upon the Government the need of 
strengthening the law against the publication 
of obscene matter,” 
said : The subject which I desire to bring 
before the House is one of a painful 
character, and nothing but a stron 
sense of public duty would have induc 
me to take this course; but I have been 
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so deeply impressed by the injury done 
to public morals by the foul reports of 
divorce cases which have recently ap- 

ared in the public Press that I could 
not shirk this duty, and I must ask the 
indulgence of the House for a short time 
while I draw their attention to so dis- 
tasteful a subject. I believe I may state 
with truth that a widespread feeling 
exists in this country that something 
must be done to check this evil, and that 
feeling is shared by the House, as is 
shown by the fact that fully 260 Mem- 
bers have responded to an appeal to take 
action in this matter. I may add that 
shortly before Parliament met a meet- 
ing of the magistracy of Liverpool was 
held, presided over by the Mayor, at 
which this resolution was carried nem. 
con.— 

“ That this meeting of magistrates sitting at 

Liverpool, having been specially convened by 
the Mayor to consider the injury done to the 
public morals by the publication of detailed 
reports of divorce cases, is of opinion that it is 
desirable that the publication of such details 
should be forbidden by law, and that the 
same rule should apply to all cases of an in- 
decent character.” 
Several meetings of a similar kind were 
held in other towns to the same effect; 
indeed, I may say that something like 
unanimity exists that a check should be 
put upon the license of a portion of the 
Press. It is only of late years that this 
evil has grown to such magnitude ; for- 
merly the Press used to prune these re- 
ports, so as to deprive them of prurient 
details; but, of late years, the habit of 
reporting at great length has suddenly 
developed, and some of the lowor class 
of papers have even gone so far as to 
give verbatim reports of the foulest de- 
tails of vice. The better class of journals 
for long resisted this vile practice; but, 
gradually, one could see the growth of 
the habit even among them, and if we go 
on at the rate we are doing there will 
soon be few exceptions to the rule. Last 
year was the worst for bad divorce cases 
for many years, and the evil done by the 
moral pestilence that emanated from our 
Divoree Court will never be fully known 
and measured. There were weeks to- 
gether when the chief matter of the Press, 
and of private conversation, was the dis- 
gusting details of these infamous cases ; a 
malarious fog brooded over the country, 
poisoning the moral atmosphere like the 
emanations from a pest- house. 

But what I ask the House chiefly to 
consider is the effect upon the morals of 
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the young. It is now impossible to keep 
the newspaper out of the hands of children 
and domesticservants; itis part of thedaily 
life of the country. Is there a father in 
this House who would like his boys and 
girls to read these abominable cases? 
I believe there is hardly one who did 
not use his utmost endeavour to keep 
them out of their hands; but how vain 
is it nowadays to hide the newspaper. 
Our towns are full of revolting placards 
which thrust this odious knowledge upon 
everyone. I believe in but few cases 
ean children be kept from this guilty 
knowledge, and it is impossible for them 
to get it without their minds being soiled. 
All moralists, even in heathen countries, 
have held that children should be kept 
innocent in mind as long as possible ; but 
that is virtually impossible now, and 
probably there never was a time since 
the world began when children were so 
widely corrupted by familiarity with vice 
as in London in this 19th century of 
Christianity. I will read to the House 
a letter I have received from one who 
was formerly a successful head master 
of a great public school—I refer to 
Archdeacon Farrar. He writes— 

‘*T am very glad that you are endeavouring 
to secure some legal means of suppressing the 
publication of needless and demoralizing details 
in divorce cases. No wise man would wish to 
prevent the publicity which is an effective 
punishment of guilt ; but the deterrent influence 
of publicity in cases of proved guilt can be per- 
fectly secured without flooding the newspapers 
with the minutiae of corrupting narratives. 
Even Tacitus, the historian of the worst epoch 
of the Roman Empire, lays down the rule-- 
* Ostendi debent scelera dum puniuntur, abscondi 
flagitia.’ As the head master of a great public 
school, I found it wholly impossible to limit the 
perusal of newspapers; and I am sure that 
every head master in England would tell you 
that the lengthy and long-continued reports of 
profligate conduct in the higher ranks of society 
are fruitful in evil influences upon the minds of 
the young. The careful supervision over the 
reading of the young, which is exercised in all 
Christian homes, is frequently rendered quite 
nugatory by the licentious matter with which 
they become familiarized when they are at 
school.” 
I believe this weighty opinion fairly re- 
presents that of all the heads of public 
schools in the country; and it applies 
almost as much to girls’ schools; and I 
have been told of painful consequences 
from reading this literature in them. 
Then the vast number of children that 
run about our streets become perfectly 
familiar with every kind of vileness; 
indeed, € often wonder whether the 
childrep heathen lands are exposed 
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to such contamination as that vast mul- 
titude of poor uncared-for children who 
run wild about the streets of our great 
cities. 

And this leads me to say that, 
accompanying this abuse of the News- 
paper Press, there has grown up a 
fearful amount of depraving literature 
in this country. A perfect flood of im- 
moral books has come over here of late 
years from abroad; translations of the 
bestial novels of Zola, and others of a 
similar school, are now pouring into 
this country ; and it is almost impossible 
to enforce the law against such works, 
while we allow matter equally corrupt- 
ing to be published by the daily Press 
without let or hindrance. I fear there 
are too many tokens that this country is 
going backward, not forward, in the 
matter of morality ; an insidious laxity 
is creeping over society; wickedness in 
high places is condoned in a way that 
would not have been possible in the 
earlier years of Her Majesty’s Reign. 
In these matters the descent of a nation 
is terribly rapid ; the severe morality of 
the Puritans was followed by the profli- 
gate times of Charles II., and it looks 
very much as if England was going 
through the same process again. I ap- 
peal to those who regard the religion 
and morality of a nation as its highest 
and noblest possession to do something 
to check the flood of impure literature 
which is poisoning the young. If no- 
thing is done to stop it, I believe our 
course will be rapidly downward, and 
the end will be that of the great nations 
of antiquity who perished from their 
own vices. 

I do not underrate the difficulties 
of this question. I am aware that 
this country regards publicity as the 
chief safeguard of justice, and that 
it values very highly the liberty of the 
Press. Ido not propose that we should 
close the Courts of Law when divorce 
cases are tried. I am fully alive to the 
importance of branding vice by public 
exposure, and the Press should be 
allowed reasonable liberty of reporting ; 
but surely there is some middle course 
between totally suppressing reports of 
divorce cases, as they now do in France, 
and publishing the most prurient de- 
tails. It will be for the wisdom of this 
House to draw the line, and I feel sure 
that a large section of the British Press 
will rejoice to be freed from the compe- 
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tition of the lower class of papers, which 
live by pandering to the basest appetites 
of human nature. 

I am prepared for the objection of 
some that we want to shield the wealthy 
and the great. Now, for my own part, 
I wish to say that instead of shielding 
them I would rather they were pilloried 
tenfold more; the conduct of some 
of the upper classes in this coun- 
try would disgrace heathendom ; they 
are jeopardizing the order to which they 
belong; and if many such exposures 
take place like those of last year the 
country may be brought to the verge of 
a social revolution. For my part, I 
would not move a finger to arrest the 
just indignation of the people from 
titled profligates; but I am not prepared 
to let the whole nation be poisoned by 
the reports of their debauchery. After 
all, it is more important to protect the 
morals of 36,000,000 people, of whom 
6,000,000 are children at the most im- 
pressionable time of life, than to 
frighten a few hundred wealthy profli- 
gates. In this, as in other things, one 
has to consider the greatest good of the 
greatest number. No other nation, so 
far as I know, permits such extended 
details of divorce cases. In France it 
is altogether forbidden; and I doubt 
whether other European countries allow 
such latitude as we do. 

Let the House further consider the in- 
jury done to our good name by the repub- 
lication of these vile reports all over the 
world. Some of the worst of these cases 
were telegraphed toA merica, the Colonies, 
and India. They create the impression 
abroad that we are a most corrupt 
nation ; they tarnish the good name of 
the country; they are taken too much 
as samples of average British murality. 
It is certainly not the way to keep the 
respect or the affection of the Colonies. 
But it is in India that the effect is 
worst. The Native papers there com- 
ment on these trials, and assume that 
their masters have little need to teach 
them a higher civilization. No one can 
tell how far they lower the prestige of 
this country; and, after all, we hold 
India more by prestige than by force. 
It is most humiliating for an English- 
man abroad to have these odious cases 
cast up as a reproach upon his nation ; 
he can but hang his head and blush as 
these hideous records are telegraphed 
and published week after week. 
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I think I am not mistaken in assuming 
that the House will generally agree 
with me thus far. It is when we come 
to the remedy for this, that immense 
difficulties are encountered. No doubt, 
the simplest method would be to hear 
all such cases im camerd; but that 
method was rejected when the House 
established the Divorce Court, and it is 
not likely to alter its decision now. 
Then there is the plan of giving the 
Judges power to prevent the publica- 
tion of what they consider unfit details 
of evidence. It is alleged that they pos- 
sess this power theoretically ; but it has 
practically become obsolete ; certain it is 
that the Judges will not now incur the 
odium of punishing the Press through 
contempt of Court, unless under express 
Act of Parliament. I think I may venture 
to assert that we cannot look for a remedy 
to the voluntary action of the Judges. 
I think the view that will commend 
itself to the House is that we must 
strengthen the whole law about obscene 
publications, and prohibit offenders from 
pleading in defence that it is the report 
of a public trial. Itis too important and 
difficult a matter to be dealt with by 
private Members; and [I shall propose 
that the duty be laid on the Government, 
and I have good reason to believe that it 
will respond to the appeal. In conclu- 
sion, I would wish to quote from a cir- 
cular, signed by some of the most illus- 
trious names in England; a circular 
which exactly expresses our views, with 
the single exception that we seek to 
give legislative effect to them, believing 
that in no other way can they be made 
operative. 


“We, the undersigned, respectfully suggest 
to all those who have the control of the daily 


Press the desirability of some combined action’ 


by which they may minimize, if they cannot 
wholly suppress, the details of divorce cases and 
criminal trials, such as those which of late have 
occupied so many columns of the newspapers. 

‘* We are aware that the fear of publicity is 
one of the most powerful deterrents to the com- 
mission of crime, nor have we the least desire 
to shelter the misdeeds of offenders because of 
any position in society which they may oc- 
cupy. 

“ But we have a strong conviction that the 
necessary publicity could be secured without 
divulgence of details of a demoralizing character, 
and we have reason to fear that the full record 
of incidents in these cases ministers to a dis- 
eased appetite, and produces a most unwhole- 
some effect on many minds. 

_ “We desire further to call attention to the 
inevitable evils which must result from thus 
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familiarizing with vice the minds of tens of 
thousands of young persons of both sexes from 
whom, in these days, it is impossible to keep 
the daily newspapers. 

“* We do not reflect for one moment on the 
motives of any who have considered it part of 
their duty to publish full reports of these trials, 
but we are sure that a combined effort to keep 
the pages of newspapers as free as possible 
from the stain of such impurities would be con- 
ducive to the public good.” 


This document was signed among others, 
by the Duke of Westminster, Lord Sel- 
borne, Archdeacon Farrar, the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, the late Lerd 
Iddesleigh, Professors Huxley and 
Tyndall, Cardinal Manning, and many 
others. No words of mine can add to 
the weight of this appeal. I leave it in 
the hands of the House, with the full 
belief that it will act rightly, and do 
what it can to stop one of the most 
deadly evils from which this country 
suffers. I conclude by drawing atten- 
tion to the Resolution, of which I have 
given Notice, and which I trust the House 
will accept. 

Mr. EGERTON HUBBARD (Bucks, 
N.) said, if it had been moved he would 
have seconded the Motion with great 
pleasure, and thought that no Member 
of the House was better fitted than the 
hon. Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8. 
Smith) to bring forward that important 
but delicate subject. It was not for the 
House to put upon newspaper proprie- 
tors, who were not only public servants, 
but rivals of each other in business, the 
duty of striking out of their journals 
matter which might affect their sale- 
ability ; but he held that, in the interest 
alike of woman and children, who should 
be saved the knowledge of unnecessary 
details, and of public morality generally, 
and even for the sake of the Press itself, 
some restriction should be placed on the 
liberty of publishing the offensive details 
of divorce cases. It only required the 
action of the Lord Chancellor and the 
Government to provide that some proper 
legal restriction should, with that view, 
be put upon the Press, without involving 
the least danger that criminals, however 
rich or distinguished they were, would 
be shielded from public criticism, or from 
the proper consequences of their mis- 
deeds. 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &c.) said, 
he thought they were all sensible of the 
advantages of publicity in everything 
connected with the adminisiration of tho 
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law. But those advantages might be 
bought too dearly, and he had a strong 
impression that, in some instances, they 
were bought too dearly. In that matter 
it was necessary to make a choice of 
evils. It was an evil, no doubt, that a 
ease should not be reported. On the 
other hand, were there not. infinitely 
greater evils which attended the publica- 
tion of the details of certain cases? 
The present practice was very anomalous, 
for in all the cases which might have 
been determined in the old Ecclesiastical 
Courts for dealing with matrimonial 
causes the Court might now order them 
to be heard én camerd, where they could 
not, with due regard to decency, be 
heard in public. That power existed in 
certain cases if they could have been 
dealt with in the old Ecclesiastical 
Courts. Why should it not extend to 
other cases where the very same reasons 
for its exercise existed? There were 
certain cases in which it was desirable 
that nothing should be published beyond, 
it might be, the formal proceedings in 
the case, and the judgment of the Court. 
Of course, it was said by removing pub- 
licity they would lessen the punishment 
of the guilty parties. That might be so; 
but he was not prepared, in order to 
make the punishment more severe to 
one or two persons, to demoralize the 
whole country. He thought, in the 
interests of public morality, that the 
remedy which would prove most effectual, 
particularly in the interests of the young, 
would be that the presiding Judge 
should have the power in every case, 
whether in the Divorce or any other 
Court, if having regard to the nature of 
the offence he thought it expedient, to 
order that no report whatever of the 
evidence should be published. He did 
not believe that any remedy short of 
that would be effectual, while he would 
not approve of hearing all cases in 
camerd. He would leave the Court open 
to the public; but the Judge should 
have power to say that the evidence 
should not be published at all. He was 
glad that the subject had been brought 
under the notice of the House, and he 
hoped that some course might be adopted 
to suppress what could not be otherwise 
regarded than as a great scandal, and 
that something effective would be done. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under- Lyne) 
said, the feeling of the House seemed to 
be almost unanimous as to the evil ; the 
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only question was the remedy. In the 
interests of the newspapers themselves, 
it was desirable that a clear rule should 
be laid down; because it did seem hard 
upon respectable and ably conducted 
newspapers that they should be out- 
bidden and undersold by less scrupulous 
rivals which gave full details of theso 
indecent cases. He could not agree 
with the suggestion just made, because 
he believed it veal be’ eminently dis- 
tasteful and repugnant to the Judges; 
but if such a power rested in the Judges, 
it would not touch some of the worst 
cases, because it was not merely by the 

ublication of evidence that harm had 

een doue. One of the grossest and 
most scandalous outrages on the public 
was perpetrated by a newspaper which 
made comments in connection with a 
certain matter, and that was done under 
the pretence of reading a moral lecture ; 
and it was now followed up by indecent 
stories, which were being published at 
that moment in one of the well-known 
evening newspapers. He thought that 
was a great outrage on public morality. 
It would be seen, therefore, that action 
confined to mere reports would not be 
effective. He had had an opportunity 
of speaking to several Judges on the 
subject, and he found that they differed 
as to their power in these matters. Some 
held that there was no privilege in pub- 
lishing indecent reports, while others 
held that there was a clear privilege. 
Then, again, he found that some of them 
considered that they had no power what- 
ever to regulate or forbid the publica- 
tion of any matter which might occur in 
Court. Nor had they power to exclude 
any part of the public from Courts of 
Justice. However that might be, every 
decent man and every father of a family 
was deeply concerned in this matter, 
that early every morning their houses 
were not flooded with publications con- 
taining filthy and indecent remarks 
under the pretence of “news.” He 
thought a very simple and short Act of 
Parliament might be passed, which 
would render punishable by imprison- 
ment the publication of indecent or 
obscene matter, whether in the form of 
evidence given in a Court of Justice as 
anecdotes, or as sketches of pretended 
trials. The law as it stood at present 
was manifestly insufficient to cope with 
the evil. There was an unanimous feel- 
ing in the House that these indecent 
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publications should in some way be 
stopped, and he thought that might best 
be done in the manner he suggested. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD (York) said, he 
did not agree with his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Addison). In his opinion 

revention was better than cure; but 
he could not approve of the course 
recommended by his hon. and learned 
Friend, because it would involve an in- 
quiry into the whole of the details which 
had given offence. He hoped the hon. 
and learned Attorney General would 
accept the suggestion of his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Finlay). He must 
say he dissented from the notion that the 
Judges ought not to take responsibility 
in this matter. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
RicnarD Wesster) (Isle of bab sd 
said, he need hardly say that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were entirely in 
sympathy with the motives which had 
induced the hon. Member for Flintshire 
(Mr. 8S. Smith) to bring the Motion for- 
ward; and they agreed that some alte- 
ration, if possible, should be made 
either in the law, or in its practice, 
so as to put a stop to what was un- 
doubtedly a monstrous abuse. At the 
same time, it was an exceedingly diffi- 
cult question, and the course suggested 
by the hon. and learned Member for In- 
verness (Mr. Finlay) was well worthy of 
consideration. On the other hand, there 
were difficulties which must not be lost 
sight of when dealing with any question 
of this kind. He must differ a little 
from the law as laid down by his hon. 
and learned Friend behind him. The 
state of the law was that at present any 
report of a trial, which was in fact an 
indecent publication, was subject to the 
law as to indecent publications. It was 
decided many years ago in the case of 
“Steele ». Brannan” that it was no an- 
swer to a charge of indecent publication 
to say that it was a report of legal pro- 
een This was only another branch 
of the law which was laid down in the 
case of The Confessional Unmasked—that, 
however good the motive was, and how- 
ever necessary it was that certain prac- 
tices should be called attention to, these 
were no defence for an obscene pub- 
lication. He agreed with his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Ashton- 
under-Lyne (Mr. Addison), and with 
everything that had beén said as to the 
monstrous character of the reports which 
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had been published of certain trials 
within the last 12 months. At the same 
time, he thought that the conduct of 
one of the journals, to which attention 
had been called, in publishing, under 
the assumed pretence of doing good to 
public morality, most disgraceful details, 
a great many of which, if true at all, 
had been called into existence by the 
action of the proprietor of the journal 
itself, was as bad as anything could be ; 
and, in his judgment, it would be a last- 
ing stain on the career of that journal, 
whatever might be its future. He 
thought, after all, the responsibility 
ought to be made to rest, and must rest, 
upon the Press itself. It was well known 
to counsel that there occurred in the 
Divorce Court every day cases of which 
the details were disgusting, and of 
which he was thankful to say the Press 
took no notice whatever. There were, 
perhaps, half-a-dozen such cases every 
week in which the publication of the 
details would lead to ar outcry; but he 
knew that, as a rule, they were not re- 
ported. It was an unfortunate circum- 
stance that, when persons of high posi- 
tion, or of public position, or whose 
names were in any way before the public, 
misconducted themselves, and so came be- 
fore the Court, the papers published the 
details of the cases. But he thought the 
first blame rested upon the Press. It 
could not be said that it was the course 
of justice that necessitated that step 
being taken by the Press; but he agreed 
it was one of those cases in which it was 
matter for consideration whether pre- 
vention was not better than cure. He 
agreed with his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for York (Mr. Lockwood) 
that if responsibility, as was suggested, 
were to be undertaken by anyone, it 
would, perhaps, be better that it should 
be exercised by the Judges than by any- 
one else. At the same time, it was a 
step that must be taken with very great 
care, and after carefully considering the 
extent to which interference should go, 
It was well known that in cases of cir- 
cumstantial evidence the publication of 
facts in the newspapers had often been 
the means of obtaining important addi- 
tional evidence. Therefore, those who 
had considered the matter carefully 
thought that, if there were any inter- 
ference with publicity, care should be 
taken that justice did not fail through 
publicity being denied in certain cases. 
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While admitting this, he equally agreed 
that a rule might be devised whereby 
the necessary publicity should be ob- 
tained without the publicationof horrible 
and prurient details. It had been sug- 
gested as an alternative that these cases 
should be heard tn camerd. As a matter 
of fact, these could be heard in camerd 
now. One of the Divorce Acts provided 
that all divorce cases should be heard 
in public, unless the Judge otherwise 
ordered. The matter had been under 
the consideration of the President of the 
Court, who felt that it would be a strong 
step to take to avail himself of the 
powers of hearing all the cases referred 
to in camerd. It might be doubted whe- 
ther public opinion was yet ripe for such 
a course to be taken. He could only 
hope that the conductors of the daily 
papers, recognizing the unanimous feel- 
ing on both sides of the House—which 
was concurred in by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—would feel that they had 
gone too far, and that, although they 
might have made a few hundred pounds 
by the extra sale of papers, it was 
money that was badly earned. He hoped 
this expression of opinion in the House 
of Commons would have the effect of 
checking the tendency to make money 
out of the publication of these sensa- 
tional placards and disgusting reports. 
He could not say that the law as to 
indecent publications really required 
alteration, An offender could be pro- 
ceeded against summarily under Lord 
Campbell’s Act. The only reason why 
proceedings had not been taken, at any 
rate by those now in authority, was that 
there was the great evil that had just 
been named that if you took proceedings 
you again incurred the risk of flooding 
the papers with the details to which ob- 
jection was taken. It was a very serious 
responsibility to advise any such prose- 
cutions. Of course, proceedings could 
be taken by private individuals; but 
they ought to be undertaken only in 
flagrant cases. He trusted the result of 
the discussion would be that it would be 
less necessary in the future than in the 
past to think of taking any action ; but 
if it were necessary, any practical pro- 
posal would have the fair and candid 
support of the Government. At the 
same time, he could not hold out the 
hope that at the present time the Go- 
vernment would be justified in saying 
it was in their power to take any steps 
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for the alteration of the law. He hoped 
that any necessity for such action would 
be averted by the effect of this debate 
upon those concerned. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkceud- 
bright) said, he felt disappointed that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Attorney 
General (Sir Richard Webster) had not 
more clearly indicated the line the Go- 
vernment intended to take. There was 
a very strong feeling throughout the 
country on this subject. He was, how- 
ever, rejoiced at the sympathetic feeling 
expressed on the question from both 
sides of the House. He thought the 
only way out of the difficulty was to 
prohibit the reporting of such cases. A 
report could be taken by a shorthand 
writer, which should be furnished to 
both parties; and, though portions of 
the evidence might leak out in some 
quarters, not half the mischief would be 
done as was the case under the existing 
system. If reports of divorce cases be 
withheld from newspapers until the 
cases were over, it would not be worth 
while to give details. 

Mr. SHIRLEY (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Doncaster) said, he did not think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General (Sir Richard Webster) 
quite appreciated the suggestion made 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Inverness (Mr. Finlay). That sugges- 
tion was not that these cases should be 
heard im camerd. When a case was 
heard in camerd, the public were neces- 
sarily excluded from hearing the case. 
But the hon. and learned Member for 
Inverness desired that the public should 
be admitted to the hearing of these 
cases, whether they were divorce trials, 
cases of indecent assault, charges of 
rape, or whatever they might happen to 
be. He quite agreed with the proposal 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, as 
he understood it, and he did not think 
there would be any practical difficulty 
in carrying it into effect. At the hear- 
ing of any case of the kind—divorce, or 
rape, or indecent assault—in London or 
at Assizes or Quarter Sessions, before 
the commencement of the proceed- 
ings, the Judge or Court might say— 
“This is a case in which the details are 
necessarily of an indecent character, 
and we shall, therefore, exclude the 
representatives of the Press altogether.”’ 
If it were a case of some general 
interest, probably some person, con- 
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nected with the Press or not, might 
supply some details to the newspapers ; 
but in such a case the Judge or Court 
might have the power to summon be- 
fore the Court the proprietors of such 
newspapers, and commit them for con- 
tempt of Court. Before sitting down, 
he desired to express his regret that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General should have gone out of 
his way to make an attack upon The Pall 
Mail Gazette. The editor of that journal 
might have been mistaken in some parts 
of his conduct; but those who were 
best able to judge were agreed that his 
motives, at all events, were thoroughly 
pure and patriotic, which was a great deal 
more than could be said for the pro- 
prietors and editors of some of the other 
journals. He (Mr. Shirley) doubted whe- 
ther the Government really appreciated 
the importance with which this subject 
was regarded by the general public out- 
side the House. What they wanted was 
not, as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General seemed to think, a 
mere profitless discussion, but such a 
change of the law, or such an enforce- 
ment of the existing law, as would in 
future altogether prevent the publica- 
tion of the disgusting details of indecent 
cases. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — POLITI- 
CAL MEETINGS IN SCHOOLRCOMS. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden), who had on the Paper the 
following Notice of Motion which, by 
the Rules of the House, he was unable 
to move :— 

‘That this House is of opinion that steps 
should be at once taken to secure to Parlia- 
mentary Candidates the right of holding poli- 
tical meetings on convenient occasions, in all 
such rooms as belong to schools in receipt of 
Parliamentary Grants,”’ 
said, that the object he had in view was 
to give the rural voters in county con- 
stituencies who had now such great 
power in their hands the opportunity of 
hearing both sides of the question at 
Parliamentary Elections. He did not 
propose that political’ meetings should 
be held in schoolrooms when there were 
other places available for the purpose ; 
but there were villages, hamlets, and 
out-of-the-way places where the greater 
number of rural electors resided, and 
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where there was no place of any descrip- 
tion in which people could meet. In 
his own Division there were 80 villages, 
and in only five of them was there a 
place in which you could possibly hold 
a meeting. The majority of his con- 
stituents were agricultural labourers not 
having more than 12s. a-week, and it 
was impossible for them to go into towns 
as the richer electors could do to hear 
the candidates. He knew of a case in 
which an agricultural labourer walked 
seven or eight miles, after a hard day’s 
work, in order to attend a political 
meeting. It was a great hardship that 
rural constituents should be put to so 
much inconvenience when schoolrooms 
receiving a Parliamentary grant were 
standing empty. If they refused to 
lend the schools in villages, the rural 
elector was denied the opportunity of 
listening to the political views of the 
candidate. He would also point out 
that the refusal for the granting of 
these schools was principally in the 
hands of the adherents of one political 
Party. He had no intention of making 
any attack on the clergy ; but they could 
not shut their eyes to the fact that one 
of the lessons of the Election of 1885 was 
that the rural clergyman had got com- 
pletely out of touch with his parishioners. 
In support of this view, he would refer 
hon. Members to a letter written to Zhe 
Times on December 10, 1885, by the 
Bishop of Chichester, who thought that 
the result of the county poll ought to 
teach the lesson that the agricultural 
labourer justly resented his virtual de- 
gradation in the Church which was his 
own. It was, however, to this class 
that they practically left the regulation 
of the schools, and it was they who had 
the power of saying whether they should 
be used or not. Sometimes when the 
use of these schools was granted, the 
concession was surrounded with harass- 
ing conditions to the Liberal candidate. 
In many instances the schools were 
granted in a very one-sided fashion. 
They were granted to the Tory candi- 
date, and utterly denied to the Liberal 
candidate. As an illustration of the 
harassing conditions under which the 
use of schools was permitted, it was a 
fact that when the question of Dis- 
establishment arose towards the end of 
the Election of 1885, clergyman laid 
it down as a condition that the Liberal 
candidate should not say a word on Dis- 
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establishment, although the Tory can- 
didate had been there before him and 
had spoken on that subject. He had 
taken the trouble to glean some infor- 
mation from his hon. Friends in regard 
to the refusal of the schools. In the 
Election of 1885 he found that out of 
80 counties there had been an absolute 
refusal of these schools to the Liberal 
candidate in 24 of them. It might be 
said, however, that there were alterna- 
tives to the use of these schools. Poli- 
tical meetings might be held out-of- 
doors, in barns, tents, or in chapels. No 
doubt, this was true; but he reminded 
those who urged this view that Elections 
did not always occur in convenient sea- 
sons of the year, and that it was not 
always convenient to farmers to lend the 
use of their barns. Besides, there was 
not a large number of farmers who 
professed the Liberal faith, and when 
they saw the use of a school in re- 
ceipt of Government aid refused to the 
Liberal candidate, they were not likely 
to be so generous as to offer the use of 
their barns to their political opponents. 
It was inconvenient to travel about a 
county constituency with a large tent, 
and many persons entertained religious 
scruples regarding the use of a chapel 
for secular purposes. They were, there- 
fore, forced to recognize the necessity of 
using these schools for political meet- 
ings, and he held that the State, having 
granted money in support of these 
schools, had a right to devote these 
buildings to any useful purpose it chose. 
The principal precedent on which he 
based his case was the 6th section of the 
Ballot Act, which embodied the prin- 
ciples he had just expressed. He con- 
tended that the right of the State by 
that clause to demand the use of school- 
rooms in receipt of Parliamentary grants 
for polling stations was founded upon 
the fact that the schools were supported 
by the money of the taxpayer. There 
must be some sort of appeal or arbitra- 
tion when questions arose in regard to 
the use of the schoolrooms for these pur- 
poses. He did not wish the Committee 
of Privy Council on Education to be the 
arbitrators in those cases; but as the 
matter was a purely local one, he should 
be inclined to put the responsibility on 
the Local Authorities, to which it was 
proposed to confide powers connected 
with the provision of allotments for 
labourers and other functions. It might 
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be said that the schools ought to be em- 
ployed for educational purposes only. 
But he contended that the State, which 
contributed towards their support, was 
entitled to insist that they should be 
used for any other purpose beneficial 
to the neighbourhood in which they 
were situated. On the other hand, 
he asked to what greater educational 
use could the schools be put than being 
made to subserve the political education 
of the newly-enfranchised agricultural 
labourers ? He maintained that it would 
be unwise and imprudent to place any 
hindrance in the way of the masses 
acquiring the instruction which would 
enable them to form an accurate judg- 
ment on the political questions of the 
day. 

Mr. JAMES ELLIS (Leicestershire, 
Bosworth) said, he felt bound to express 
his approval of, and join in, the recom- 
mendation of the hon. Member for the 
Saffron Walden Division of Essex (Mr. 
H. Gardner). Representing a large 
County Division he (Mr. J. Ellis) could 
confirm what his hon. Friend had said 
as to the great inconvenience arising 
from the refusal of the village school- 
room as a place in which to hold Liberal 
political meetings. On the other hand, 
he knew of many cases in which the use 
of the school was allowed to both politi- 
cal Parties, and where the clergyman of 
the parish very wisely took the chair 
alike at Liberal and Conservative meet- 
ings, conducing thereby very largely to 
the orderly character of the meetings ; 
and, though in most cases his political 
opinions were Conservative, he lost 
nothing by taking the position. In con- 
sidering the Education Question, many 
thought the compromise made by Mr. 
Forster was made too much in the in- 
terest of the Church; but they were 
willing, for the sake of the education of 
the people, to subscribe to the schools. In 
his business connection, he (Mr. J. Ellis) 
subscribed to five village schools, and 
was, though a Nonconformist, on the man- 
aging committee of twoofthem. Acting 
thus, with many others, for the common 
good, he could not but feel the unfair- 
ness of using the school for the conve- 
nience of one political section only. In 
many cases the only choice lay between 
holding the meeting in the school or in 
the large clubroom of the public-house, 
and to hold a meeting at a public-house 
was extremely undesirable. He did not 
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believe for a moment there would be any 
harm in adopting the Resolution. He 
should like to see all schools which re- 
ceived a Government grant made the 
recognized meeting place for the vil- 
lagers when they wished to assemble for 
any reasonable purpose. He would not 
have the room given up for entertain- 
ments; but it should be a recognized 
thing that the committee should allow 
the use of the school as a village hall, 
instead of compelling the villagers to 
have recourse to the clubroom of the 

ublic-house. He trusted the House 
would accept the view of his hon. Friend, 
and he could not believe that anyone 
would wish that only one side should 
have the advantage of putting its view 
forward in the rural districts, nor did he 
think the Conservative cause would gain 
by the use of the power by its parit- 
zans of denying the Liberal candidate a 
hearing. 

Baron DIMSDALE (Herts, Hitchin) 
said, so far as he knew the schoolhouses 
were never refused to him or to his 
opponents. He believed there was no 
real difficulty ; but he was not prepared 
to interfere with the discretion of the 
local managers, nor did he accept the 
principle that schools provided out of 
the rates for educational purposes could 
be demanded for any purpose that was 
required. If they granted that, the 
privilege would not long be con- 
fined to Parliamentary Elections, and 
it would probably lead to endless diffi- 
culty. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) said, his constituency 
extended 20 miles each way, and on one 
occasion he proposed to hold a meeting 
in a village at the extreme point of his 
Division. The landlord, who bears a 
name well known and respected in this 
House, owned the whole village, includ- 
ing the school-house, and he declined to 
give the use of the school unless he re- 
ceived a guarantee that nothing should 
be said touching the Disestablishment 
of the Church of England. He (Sir 
John Swinburne) declined to give such 
a guarantee; he was refused the use of 
the school-house, and he was never able 
to hold a meeting in that neighbourhood. 
He could not see why this privilege of 
using the schools should be denied to 
either side. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he un- 
stood that the object of the Motion be- 
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fore the House was to exclude political 
distinctions as regards the use of the 
schools. He thought it would be gene- 
rally admitted that the managers of 
schools which received grants from the 
State should give the same advantage to 
one political Party as they might have 
given to another. He could not imagine 
that hon. Members on the other side 
would object to that view. As to the 
danger of any disturbance occurring, he 
thought that objection had been tho- 
roughly met by the argument that in- 
asmuch as the school had been already 
granted with safety to one political Party 
there would be no danger if it were used 
by the other political Party. There was 
also a further argument against this ob- 
jection, and that was that if any damage 
were done to the school a guarantee 
should be given that the damage should 
be made good. But if he quite endorsed, 
from the political point of view, the Re- 
solution moved by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Saffron Walden Division 
of Essex (Mr. H. Gardner), on the other 
hand, from an educational point of view, 
he must allow that he felt some @iffi- 
culty. The Resolution, as it stood, would 
go so far as to require all managers, in- 
cluding all the school boards, whether 
in urban or rural districts, to allow the 
use of their schools for political meet- 
ings. Now, it was a literal fact that 
just in proportion as the buildings were 
well adapted for school purposes, and 
furnished to that end, just in that de- 
gree were they ill-adapted for public 
meetings. Take, for instance, the build- 
ings of the School Board for London. 
If this Resolution were to pass, the 
buildingsof the School Board for London, 
which were for the most part divided 
into class rooms, could be utilized for 
the holding of political meetings. In 
some of these schools there were central 
halls, and buildings of this character had 
been found eminently adapted for public 
meetings. But, on the other hand, there 
were schools without central halls, and 
where that was the case the buildings 
would not be suitable for political dis- 
cussions. A large meeting in such 
buildings would be very inconvenient. 
He confessed, also, there was some diffi- 
culty in supporting the Resolution pre- 
cisely as it stood, because, whether the 
school was suitable for political meetings 
or not, the Resolution would compel its 
use, It had beon argued that a discre- 
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tion should be allowed in the granting | 


of the school. But he contended that if 
the school was to be used for political 
meetings at all it should be given to one 
side as well as the other. Any objec- 
tion against giving a school to the 
Liberal Party should also be valid 
against the Conservative Party. There 
should be fair play to both sides; and 
so far as that was sought by the Mover 
of the Resolution he (Mr. Picton) would 
be prepared to join his hon. Friend in 
the Division Lobby. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Darwen) said, he thought that 
managers of schools were ill-advised 
if they refused the use of their schools 
to both political Parties, and did not 
treat both equally alike. He had little 
doubt what the effect of their doing so 
would be. The school grant did not 
give a right to control the use of build- 
ings, many of which had been built and 
were largely supported by private funds. 
If political meetings were to be regarded 
as educational, Inspectors would have to 
attend them to judge of their character. 
He had been present at many meetings 
which could not be properly described 
as having anything educational about 
them. He knew a village hall which 
had a licence for dancing and entertain- 
ments ; it had been built by one political 
Party for political objects; and was it to 
be said that because it received a licence 
from the State it was therefore to be 
available for all political meetings? He 
could not admit that educational grants 
gave the State the right to interfere 
with anything but the efficient conduct 
of the school receiving them. There 
would be an insurmountable difficulty to 
the working of the Resolution in the 
appointment of a body to decide what 
meetings ought to be allowed in a school- 
room. Meetings could not be limited to 
election times; indeed, political educa- 
tion was carried on between elections 
rather than at election times, when 
speakers were apt to indulge in ex- 
aggerations which did not promote poli- 
tical education. How was it to be de- 
termined what were or were not political 
meetings? He looked forward to the 
time when the Primrose League would 
he able to demand the use of any public 
elementary school in the country for 
holding a concert three times a-week 
for the purposes of political education. 


[Zaughter.} Well, there was a Ladies’ 
Mr. Picton 
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Liberal League, which had signalized 
itself in a marked manner last night; 


| and was it to be allowed to have a con- 


cert three times a-week in all the Church 
schools? He had attended a large num- 
ber of meetings, which were partly con- 
certs and partly political meetings, and 
he did not know whether one political 
speech constituted a political meeting 
or not. The position was a sound one 
that managers must have the entire dis- 
cretion as to the use that was to be 
made of school buildings. 

Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, 8.) said, 
that, during his candidature in Suf- 
folk, he had had to stand hours in 
the rain because of the refusal of 
schoolrooms for his meetings. At a 
village in the centre of the property of 
the Leader of the House (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) the schoolroom had been with 
difficulty hired from the school board ; 
but the local clergyman refused them 
the use of the oil lamps, so that they 
were left in darkness. In another case, 
a letter was addressed by a clergyman 
to his opponent, beseeching him to visit 
a benighted district, and offering him 
the use of the schoolroom ; but when he 
(Mr. Quilter) applied to the same clergy- 
man for the use of the sehoolroom, he 
received a peremptory refusal, accom- 
panied by the expression of an opinion 
that the schoolroom should not be used 
for any Party purposes whatever. Both 
Parties were not treated with the 
equality recommended by the noble Vis- 
count opposite (Viscount Cranborne), 
and in many districts schoolrooms were 
the only rooms in which meetings could 
be held. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE( Worcester, 
Evesham) said, it was most inexpedient 
that the London School Board should be 
compelled to grant the use of its school- 
rooms for political meetings. He said 
this, as he believed, in agreement with 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. Picton). He sub- 
mitted that voluntary schools were not 
made public property because they re- 
ceived money from the Government 
under the system of payment by results. 
These school buildings had been built 
with private money, and were main- 
tained by private resources. The dis- 
posal of them should be arranged by 
the founders, their heirs, assigns, or re- 
presentatives. Those who were left in 
charge of the buildings might fairly be 
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trusted to exercise their judgment and 
discretion as to whether public meetings 
should be held therein or not. But he 
earnestly deprecated any compulsion be- 
ing applied to them, which would cer- 
tainly be distressful and unpopular. It 
would be unwise to discourage them by 
such means, because upon their care, 
vigilance and sympathetic supervision, 
the success of these institutions de- 
pended. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he thought it would be very undesirable 
to allow schools to become the centres of 
political work at elections. As an edu- 
cationalist, he was not in favour of schools 
being used in any sort of way in connec- 
tion with politics. 

Mr. ILLIN GWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, that the question of the relation- 
ship of these schools to the State was 
settled by the statement of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. H. Gardner), that Parliament 
had set them aside during election times 
for the purposes of the Ballot. What 
was the fact with regard to public meet- 
ings? In every nine cases out of ten 
these so-called national schools were 
used for Conservative purposes, and re- 
fused to the opposite Party. In towns 
like Bradford, a Division of which he 
represented, the school board gave the 
greatest facilities to all political Parties, 
and simply made a cmalbchamye to cover 
the expenses involved in allowing the 
schools to be used for meetings; and 
now that there had been an extension of 
the suffrage, there was a new reason 
why they should insist upon the use of 
national schovlrooms by all Parties. In 
the country districts, however, the case 
was different. In some rural constitu- 
encies there were no public rooms ex- 
cept the schools, and the candidate and 
electors were sometimes forced to meet 
in the cold outside, on account of the 
dog-in-the-manger policy of managers. 
In half the parishes of this country the 
schools were not available except to one 
political Party. The land belonged toa 
comparatively few gentlemen, and they 
had it in their power to prevent the 
erection of buildings. Therefore, it was 
all the more necessary that the schools 
should be available. He thought his 
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hon. Friend had done the community 
good service by bringing forward this 
matter. He (Mr. Illingworth) contended 
that every school which received a State 
grant should be equally available to 
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all Parties. The schools were national 
schools, and that they should not, there- 
fore, be set apart for the use of only one 
of the political Parties of the State. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye) 
said, that, speaking for a large agri- 
cultural Division, he begged to give his 
hearty support to his hon. Friend. It 
could not be disputed that political meet- 
ings in small country parishes were of 
great educational value, as they led 
people to discuss public matters. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir Witttam Hart Dyxe) 
(Kent, Dartford) said, that this could 
be only regarded as an academic dis- 
cussion, as no Division could be taken 
on the question. It had been discovered 
by hon. Members opposite that they 
were under special disadvantages as re- 
garded meetings in rural districts. He 
frankly and freely admitted that that 
was not a circumstance at which he re- 
joiced. In politics, as in other things, 
fair play was a jewel, and he did not 
defend those who allowed the school 
rooms under their control to be used by 
one Party, and denied the use of them to 
another Party. What he objected to in 
the Resolution, however, was theextreme 
vagueness of its wording. He thought 
there were excellent reasons for that va- 
gueness, because the more closely you 
went into the matter the more dangerous 
did it appear to make compulsory the 
granting of schoolrooms for the purpose. 
The Education Department had inter- 
fered very little in this question, except 
so far as to indicate that schools, at all 
events, should be neutral ground with 
regard to politics. Board schools were 
the property of the ratepayers, and with 
respect to them the Education Depart- 
ment said it did not rest with the De- 
partment to determine for what purposes 
otherthan education School Boards might 
allow the schools to be used ; and if any 
ratepayer objected to what was done, 
his objection was to be decided by a 
Court of Law. Voluntary schools, on 
the other hand, were essentially, and to 
a great extent, private property; and, 
therefore, the Education Department 
did not indicate to the managers what 
their wishes might be. He had said 
that the wording of the Resolution was 
vague. What was the definition of a 
‘‘ Parliamentary candidate ?” [An hon. 
Member: See the Ballot Act.] An hon. 
Gentleman said it was defined in the 
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Ballot Act. But it was well known that 
when the Corrupt Practices Act was under 
discussion, a lawyer of great acumen, the 
Attorney General of the day, having 
been challenged again and again as to 
when, as far as the Penal Clauses of the 
Act were concerned, acandidature began, 
could not answer the question ; nor was 
any other legal mind able to answer it. 
If it was impossible to say when a can- 
didature began, what the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. H. Gardner) proposed would 
lead to all manner of disputes. Nothing 
could be more unjust to managers than 
to make those schools the arena of con- 
stant Party strife and conflict. Again, 
how were they to define what “a poli- 
tical meeting” was? A meeting to ad- 
vocate temperance principles, or a meet- 
ing of the Salvation Army, might drift 
into a political meeting. Then, what on 
earth was ‘‘a convenient occasion ?” 
That would be defined in one way by 
the candidate, and in another by the 
school manager. His hon. Friend said 
that it could be decided by the Local 
Authority, or by arbitration. It would 
come, then, to this—that if any lecturer 
or chance passer-by chose to call himself 
a candidate, it would be in his power to 
throw the district into all kinds of strife. 
The majority of the House would hardly 
be prepared to accept proposals of that 
kind. He was sure it was the wish of 
all Parties that political elections should 
be conducted as peacefully as possible, 
and he therefore objected to the Reso- 
lution on this ground, if on no other, 
that it would foment and encourage 
Party strife. ‘The hon. Gentleman indi- 
cated that because Parliamentary grants 
were given, therefore the buildings were 
pro tanto, to the amount of the grant, 
public property. He disputed that pro- 
pee poto celo. If the hon. Member 
ooked carefully at the discussion which 
took place on the Ballot Act, he would 
find that no indication was given by Mr. 
Forster at that time, that polling at 
elections should take place in those 
schools on account of these grants. Par- 
liament, at that time, viewed with ex- 
treme jealousy any extension of the use 
of the schools which could injure the 
educational purpose for which they were 
designed. In this connection, he read 
the 17th clause of the Ballot Act in re- 
gard to schools in Ireland, and main- 
tained that the proposal to compulsorily 
grant the use of voluntary schools for 
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election purposes throughout the year 
would be inflicting a hardship on the 
owners of private buildings, many of 
which stood within private grounds. 
Therefore, he thought that the proposal 
in every respect would be a hazardous 
one and harmful not only to the cause of 
education, but to the peace and good 
order of the neighbourhood, and unjust 
as regarded schools which might be 
called private buildings. 

Stk UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) said, 
that the House would agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman in his commenda- 
tion of the moderation with which his 
hon. Friend the Member for North 
Essex (Mr. Gardner) had brought this 
subject forward. He had made out his 
case. In many places, the refusal of the 
schoolroom for the purposes of a meeting 
prevented the holding of the meeting 
unless in the open air. If a room was 
available and suitable for a meeting of 
one political Party, surely it ought to be 
equally available and suitable for the 
opposite Party. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir William Hart-Dyke) 
had contended that the hon. Member 
(Mr. H. Gardner) was not justified in 
arguing that the fact that schools re- 
ceived grants from the State was a 
reason why they should be used for 
public purposes. But Mr. Forster had 
used words in the House to the effect 
that it was no more than fair that build- 
ings which were in receipt of grants and 
supported by the school pence of the 
locality should be used for certain public 
purposes for which they might be re- 
quired. The right hon. Gentleman gave 
the go-by to the point that these schools 
were used under the Ballot Act. All 
they asked was, that the same principle 
should be recognized in other election 
purposes. He called attention to the 
fact that the original proposition of Mr. 
Forster in 1871, when he first brought in 
the Ballot Bill, was that it should rest 
with the managers to say whether or not 
the school should be used. It was owing 
to the action of a Member of the present 
Cabinet, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Bristol (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) that the clause was made 
compulsory. The House of Lords in 1872 
struck the words out ; and when the Bill 
came back Mr. Forster pro to agree 
with the Lords’ Amecdtnen Thestghs 
hon. Member for West Bristol, however, 
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protested against that, and succeeded in 
re-inserting the words. He doubted 
whether the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site was, in principle, greatly opposed t 
the proposal of his hon. Friend; and 
if a Bill were brought in to carry it into 
effect, provisions could easily be framed 
for meeting the objections of detail which 
had been raised. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had laid down the doctrine that 
the voluntary schools were private pro- 
perty ; but he would hardly be prepared, 
he (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth) 
thought, to press that doctrine to ex- 
treme lengths, particularly after the 
passing of the Ballot Act. Again, 
there would be no great practical diffi- 
culty in defining who was a candidate. 
No doubt, if the proposal was adopted, it 
would be necessary to restrict the use of 
the school room to bond fide public meet- 
ings, and not to let it extend to committee 
meetings. Again, the schoolroom should 
not be used on evenings when the even- 
ing school usually met. And, further, 
the proposal might be limited to Parlia- 
mentary Elections. In towns, where 
other halls were available for meetings, 
it would not be necessary to do more 
than require that if a school were used 
at all for political meetings, it should 
open to both sides. When the use of 
the schoolrooms for the meetings of one 
side did not interfere with education, 
surely it was only fair and reasonable 
that they should be equally available 
for the meetings of the other side. He 
would not advocate the proposal if he 
thought that this use of schools would 
interfere with their educational useful- 
ness. But believing that such facilities 
for meetings would promote political 
education, he should have been glad, if 
his hon. Friend had been able to go to 
a Division, to vote with him. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid) 
said, that he would like to say a few 
words upon this subject of using ele- 
mentary schools for public or Party 
gatherings. It had been argued by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that the public had 
aright to the use of schools receiving 
grants for the purpose of holding political 
meetings, and it was denied that there 
was any right of private property in such 
schools. He objected to that view of 
the matter altogether. There were three 
distinct categories of schools. The Board 
Schools, which were public or rate- 
payers property; the Church schools, 
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which belonged to the Established 
Church, which was in a very true sense 
nationalized three centuries ago; but the 
schools of the Roman Catholics and other 
Nonconformist Bodies were really their 
own private property. He knew, from 
his own knowledge, that the Roman Ca- 
tholic schools in his district were owned 
by his own family, and were, in fact, part 
of their private property. In the same 
way, the Roman Catholics generally, 
the Wesleyans, and the Baptist Non- 
conformists were the owners, the private 
owners, of their own elementary schools; 
and therefore they did not stand on the 
same ground as other schools referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman who had 
brought the subject before the House. 
He (Mr. De Lisle) admitted that the 
case was somewhat different in regard 
to the schools of the Established Church, 
which took up a middle position between 
the ratepayers’ schools and voluntary 
schools, properly so called. Indeed, 
those schools were claimed as natio- 
nal property, though there were vo- 
luntary Church schools that were, in 
reality, private property. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth) stated that the mana- 
gers of denominational schools accepted 
grants and school fees, and thereby 
gave up their private rights in their 
schools. He (Mr. De Lisle) took quite 
a different view. The Parliamentary 
grants were made in order that the 
schools might be kept up to a certain 
standard of efficiency ; and so long as the 
schools were kept efficient, and did all 
that the Government Inspectors ex- 
ected them to do in return for the Par- 

iamentary grant, he maintained that 
the State had no ground to claim fur- 
ther rights against private property 
in elementary schools beyond the effi- 
ciency stipulated for. Therefore he 
agreed with his noble Friend (Viscount 
Cranborne), that the ground set up by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite was meretri- 
cious, because it ignored the rights of pro- 
perty. After long struggles end trying 
times, the voluntary schools had been got 
into a state of prosperity, and it would 
be hard to expect the Nonconformists to 
give up their rights in such schools. 
He, for one, should oppose such a pro- 
sal as that brought before the House 

y the hon. Member. The rights of in- 

dependent bodies, strictly so-called, were 
ignored in the present Resolution; and 
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he thanked his right hon. Friend the 
Vice President of the Education Depart- 
ment (Sir William Hart-Dyke) for the 
able way in which he had defended the 
rights of the voluntary schools. 


ENGLAND — BOYCOTTING AND IN- 
TIMIDATION.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. NEWNES (Cambridge, E., New- 
market): Mr. Speaker, as the Govern- 
ment have brought in a measure dealing 
with Boycotting and intimidation in 
Ireland, this is a fitting occasion to call 
attention to the prevalence of these two 
evils in England. When I asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) the other evening, whether he 
intended to take any steps to put down 
these evils he said he was not aware 
that they existed in England atall. If 
he were in his place to-night, I could 
assure him that there is scarcely a 
County Member sitting upon this side of 
the House who could not give to him 
instances, almost without number, of 
Boycotting and intimidation in the 
rural districts of this country. It is 
true it is carried on here differently 
from what it isin Ireland. [ Ministerial 
cheers.| Yes; itis carried on in Ireland 
openly, and in a declared manner ; it is 
carried on in England, secretly and 
underhand. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] I may 
inform hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
cheer that the effects of Boycotting and 
intimidation in this country are none the 
less illegal, none the less immoral, and 
none the less disastrous to the victims 
than they arein Ireland. It seems, Sir, 
as though the art of intimidation in the 
rural districts of England has, by dint 
of long practice, been brought to the 
level of a science. In Ireland, it is 
clumsily done; it is like the act, easily 
detected, of a man driven to desperation 
to commit a crime; but, in England, it 
is like the adroit, the skilful and secret 
crime of a practised criminal. [An 
hon. Memser: Bosh! } 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Mr. NEWNES: When I put a 
Question the other evening on this 
subject to the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, I had ample 
evidence of the existence of this village 
tyranny; but since the Question and the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
were made public, I have received what 
I must describe as shoals of letters from 
all parts of the country pointing out that 
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Boycotting and intimidation exist. It 
is done in four manners, and is invariably 
used for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the political convictions of hon. 
Gentlemen who sit on the opposite 
Benches. The first way in which it 
is done is to threaten the labouring 
people with a reduction of wages; the 
second way, is to threaten loss of em- 
ployment; the third way, is, in case 
of shopkeepers, to threaten loss of 
custom; and the fourth way is to 
threaten loss of charity at Christmas and 
other seasons of the year. (Laughter. } 
Yes; I will give the evidence, first 
of all, of a gentleman who has a 
large practice in the centre of an agri- 
cultural district in England. This is 
what he writes to me, and I am willing 
to show the letters I have received to 
any Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment who may desire to see them— 


** Boycotting and intimidation is most exten- 
sively prevalent in the rural districts of this and 
neighbouring counties. I say this of my own 
knowledge, and I have very good authority for 
saying that the same practices exist throughout 
the entire district. Ifan inquiry were made, I 
am sure an abundant evidence could be produced 
of the truth of what I am stating. As to 
Boycotting, I consider it a very serious evil in 
the rural districts. The village grocers are, in 
the great majority of cases, Liberal, but since 
the county franchise was carried they have 
been severely Boycotted by the local clergymen 
and landlords and farmers. In some cases, the 
supplying of blankets, &c., for the local clothing 
club has been taken away from the village shop- 
keepers, which is a very great hardship indeed.” 


The report goes on to say— 


‘*That in many parts there are Liberal voters 
who dare not avow themselves Liberals, and that 
many men are threatened with loss of employ- 
ment.” 


| Cries of “‘ Where ?’’| Everywhere! I 
am not speaking now of individual in- 
stances. What I have read represents 
the state of things right throughout the 
rural districts of England. [ Renewed cries 
of ‘“‘Where?”] I have already said 
‘‘ Everywhere in the rural districts.” 
Farmers let it be understood by their 
men that if they vote Liberal they will 
not be kept on at work through the 
winter. [‘‘ Where?” ] I will give you 
the evidence. I cannot show the letters 
that I have, for the simple reason that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
refused to show the letters he had re- 
ceived—for the reason that the letters 
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are in most cases from the poor victims 
who have been ground down by this re- 
lentless tyranny. 

“Tn one caso a farmer was charged with 
intimidation. The evidence was —- clear 
and conclusive, but the jury would not convict.” 
I wonder whether the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland will recommend that we 
should change the venue to Dublin. The 
Voters’ Protection Society, formed some 
time ago, examined into a large number 
of cases of the very kind I am describing 
to the House. Though they had 44 good 
eases, most of them of a very clear 
character, they only brought five of them 
before the magistrates; but out of the 
five cases brought forward, they were 
only able to obtain punishment in one 
case. The evidence was ample enough 
in the other cases; and in the case in 
which they did obtain punishment, the 
magistrates censured the accused for 
having come to an arrangement by which 
he had to pay a fine. And this is what 
is added to the report— 

‘* Could this case have been tried without an 
political or class prejudice a conviction would, 
in the opinion of all who heard it, have been 
assured.” 


Now, Sir, I will read an account of 
something which has taken place in a 
village in Somersetshire, and which, I 
believe, has been published in some of 
the newspapers— 


“The *working men voted for the Liberal 
candidate. Since then the most persistent 
efforts have been made to break up the working 
men's club, and because the members would not 
elect the squire’s nominee as secretary, they 
have been turned out of their premises.” 
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Another report says that— 

“Many Liberals dare not attend meetings in 
their own villages, but walk five or six miles to 
Liberal meetings in another village, where there 
is no chance of their masters seeing them.” 
This is the evidence given by the editor 
of an influential paper— 

“We will undertake to maintain that for 
every landlord or agent who suffers by the com- 
biration of the tenants and inhabitants of Ire- 
land, there are at least 100 poor people in Eng- 
land who endure cruel hardships from the re- 
lentless tyranny of their masters and landlords.” 
Now, Sir, many of the charges that have 
reached me have been brought against 
members of a society which takes its 
name from a very favourite flower. It 


is sad to think that the beautiful prim- 
rose, which grows in our woods and 
hedgerows—an emblem of purity and 
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innocence—is fast becoming a synonym 
of all that is underhand and oppressive. 
In conjunction with the modern Tory, it 
cannot be said— 
‘* A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

It is a great deal more than that. It is 
aname under which to cajole, and, if 
that fails, to threaten and to punish. It 
is a name under which to use pernicious, 
tyrannical, illegal, and immoral politi- 
cal pressure. We have no objection to 
the Tories’ Habitations and their ruling 
counsellors, and the rest of their flum- 
mery. If they find that the policy em- 
bodied in the Tory programme is not 
sufficiently attractive in itself, there can 
be no objection to their adding a farce 
to the play-bill; but, Sir, that farce is 
rapidly becoming a licence under which 
to break the law. The flagrant way in 
which the ladies of the Primrose League 
broke the law during the recent political 
contest was most amusing. In some cases, 
probably, they did not know the extent 
of their wrong-doing ; but in other cases 
it seemed as though they were put up to 
fight the battle of the Tory Party against 
the provisions of the Corrupt Practices 
Act, on the ground that their supposed 
ignorance of its provisions would excuse 
them. There has been a great gallantry 
on the part of the Liberal Party with 
regard to these ladies; but it is quite 
certain that if the lady members of the 
Primrose League had been proceeded 
against under the Corrupt Practices Act, 
many of them would now be working 
out sentences of imprisonment. Although 
there has been great forbearance in the 
past, there is, 1 contend, a very angry 
feeling springing up which will, in course 
of time, recoil not only on the dames of 
the Primrose League, but on the Con- 
servative Party. I will only give one or 
two instances of the way in which the 
dames of the Primrose League do their 
political work. Here is one letter I have 
received— 

*¢ On going past a dairyman’s I saw Liberal 
bills displayed. On passing again, later in the 
day, I saw the bills had been removed, although 

rtions still adhered. I asked why they had 

een removed. He said that shortly after he 
put them up he was waited on by a member of 
the Primrose League, who was a customer of 
his, and told that unless he took the Bills down 
within two hours he need not call again with 
his milk.”’ 


That is not to be taken merely for what 
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in itself it is worth; but it is to be taken 
as representing the action of the dames 
of the Primrose League throughout 
the entire country. Here is another 
letter— 


‘** Will you be good enough, in consequence 
of the system of Boycotting and intimidation 
practised by the Tories on Liberal tradesmen, 
to withhold my name as I am one of the 
victims.”’ 

Well, Sir, large numbers of the poor 
people in the rural districts are honest 
and earnest men, strong in their poli- 
tical convictions, but they have been 
driven in many cases, for the sake of 
themselves and their families, to sacri- 
fice their political freedom: Some sur- 
prise has been expressed at the differ- 
ence between the Liberal vote in the 
counties at the Election in 1885 and at 
that in 1886. That difference has been 
attributed to the unpopularity of Home 
Rule; but I assure the House that a 
large amount of it was due not to the 
people in the agricultural districts being 
unwilling to give the Irish people the 
management of their own affairs, not to 
an unwillingness on their part to support 
the policy of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), but to the fact that between 
the two Elections the people had to pass 
through a long and a hard winter, 
during which they were subjected to an 
amount of paltry tyranny and oppres- 
sion which was a disgrace to the Tory 
Party and a scandal to the country. 
When the franchise was extended to 
the rural districts it was intended that 
the poor man should give his vote as 
freely as the rich man; but it seems to 
be the opinion of many employers of 
labour in rural districts that when they 
buy a man’s labour they also buy his 
vote, and if he refuse to give it to them 
it is an act of impertinence and insubordi- 
nation. Well, Sir, I have brought this 
question before the House in order that 
these practices may be exposed, in order 
that public opinion may be brought to 
condemn them, and in order that per- 
sons may know that if they use their 
positions for the purpose of tramplin 
upon the political freedom of England 
they are guilty of an act which every 
honest man will treat with disgust and 
contempt. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I am not surprised, Sir, that 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
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House should receive with cheers and 
laughter, and other well-known signs of 
incredulity, the strange but true facts 
that have been placed before the House 
by my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Newmesink Division of Cambridge (Mr. 
Newnes). The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith), in his sublime ignorance of 
everything that tells against his own 
side, assured us the other day that he 
knew nothing of these practices. Well, 
perhaps that might arise from the fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman represents 
the Strand, and not a County Division. 
We, who do represent County Divisions, 
do know something of the tyranny— 
[Laughter.| I do not know what there 
is to laugh at. I represent a County 
Division, and I have suffered from the 
effects of this tyranny and intimidation, 
and I have long wanted an opportunity 
of placing some of these facts before the 
House. I am glad that such an oppor- 
tunity is afforded me this evening. I 
can conceive no better occasion when a 
matter of this sort should be brought 
before the attention of the House of 
Commons than the eve of the great 
struggle—which I suppose will com- 
mence next week—on the question of 
putting down Boycotting in Ireland. It 
is not for us now to argue the question 
whether Boycotting can be put } sat by 
legislation or not; I am content to rely 
upon the opinion expressed “by the 
Leader of the Tory Party. But I do 
say that, considering the evidence we 
have of what is going on to-day in Eng- 
land, it will be a scandalous thing if, 
when you are bringing in a most drastic 
measure to put down ‘boycotting in Ire- 
land, you refuse to take notice of what 
is being done at your own doors by 
Members of your own Party. Boycotting 
in this country is an engine vf oppression. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) stated the other day it was 
used in wantonness in this country. it 
is a weapon of oppression in this country 
used by the powerful and the rich, and 
the people who call themselves religious 
persons, and autocratic squires, for the 
purpose of crushing down, and ruining, 
and driving into starvation and misery 
the poor creatures dependent upon them; 
and that is an infinitely greater crime in 
the opinion of every honest man, I am 
sure, than the Boycotting in Ireland, 
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which is used not out of wantonness, not 
for the purpose of oppression, but in 
self-defence, for the purpose of defending 
those who have been suffering from a 
great tyranny at the hands of their land- 
lords for generations past. That is the 
distinction between Boycotting in this 
country and Boycotting in Ireland. Here 
it is a fashionable expedient for carrying 
Primrose Knights into Parliament; in 
Treland itis the expedient of men driven 
to desperation by misery and ruin which 
the rack-renting landlords have brought 
upon them. Now, I can give one or 
two instances which have come under 
my own notice—and I am perfectly 
willing to show the letters and docu- 
ments relating to these matters to anyone 
who desires to see them. I have received 
letters, and not a few of them—just as 
the hon. Member who introduced this 
Motion has received—referring to and 
describing the miserable tactics resorted 
to by gentlemanly Tories, who are not 
too proud to sail into power and place by 
means of the votes they have extorted 
from poor people. One letter which I re- 
ceived the other day was from an agricul- 
tural labourer in the County of Kent, and 
Iam willing, as I have already said, to 
show that letter to any hon. Gentleman. 
The letter was sent to me simply in 
order to bring to my attention what the 
humble writer no doubt thought was a 
grievance in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the school in his own 
parish, and yet he had to wind up his 
letter— 

“T dare not give you my name, because if it 
should transpire I should be turned out of my 
employment immediately.” 

I have a letter from a gentleman resi- 
dent at Bournemouth, where I attended 
a public meeting not long ago. My in- 
formant tells me I am perfectly at 
liberty to mention the facts, which are 
simply these—that he has been turned 
out of a public office, of which he has 
been in the enjoyment for a number of 
years, simply and avowedly because he 
happened to be a Liberal instead of a 
Tory. Again, I have received informa- 
tion of a case of another unfortunate 
man. This is certainly not a case of a 
political complexion ; but it is not im- 
pertinent to the question, because it 
shows how miserably dependent upon 
their employers many thousands of 
honest working men are. A working man 
at Bedminster, Somersetshire, was not 
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only turned out of employment, because 
he was summoned to givo evidence in 
connection with a colliery accident, but 
he was practically Boycotted throughout 
the county in which he sought his live- 
lihood. Word was passed round the 
ring of employers that this man should 
not be employed at any of the collieries. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) : 
May I ask the hon. Gentleman to give 
me the name of the man? I will com- 
municate with the hon. Member pri- 
vately. I have reason to believe I know 
the circumstances of the case, and I 
think I shall be able to satisfy the hon. 
Gentleman in regard to it. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I will speak to 
the hon. Gentleman about the case sub- 
sequently. I shall be happy to show 
him the letter I have received. It is 
the letter which I used the other day 
in my own constituency; I read a por- 
tion of it, and, so far as I am aware, 
there is nothing to conceal about it. 
Now, I may refer to a case, which was 
mentioned to me the other evening, at 
Sunningdale, in Berkshire. I am bound 
to say, however, that the only evidence 
which has come to me is the combined 
testimony of a large number of persons 
at a public meeting—I do not state the 
facts of my own absolute knowledge. 
But I will mention the names, because 
my view is that it is only by holding up 
to the unpopularity which public opi- 
nion can bring to bear on these people 
that you can cause them to desist from 
indulging in this detestable system of 
tyranny and oppression. I am told that 
Captain Walter, of Wokingham, who, 
I fancy, is connected with the Mr. Walter 
who has a large interest in The Times 
newspaper, Boycotted a tradesman at 
Wokingham, and deliberately went, or 
sent, about requesting or persuading 
others not to have any dealings with 
this tradesman simply because he was 
on the Liberal instead of on the Tory 
side. I give the statement as it was 
given to me and corroborated at a 
public meeting at which I was speak- 
ing a few nights ago. In regard to 
tradesmen, I wish every tradesman who 
is Boycotted would adopt the course I 
have urged my own constituents to fol- 
low, and which I urge every tradesman 
who is Boycotted to follow—the advice I 
give toa tradesman is, that whether he is 
Boycotted by Mrs. So-and-so or Lady This 
or the Duchess of That, no matter how 
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high in degree the tyrants are, he should 
place a large placard over his shop or 
place of business stating—‘‘I am Boy- 
cotted by Mr. or Mrs. So-and-so, be- 
cause I have the courage of my opinions, 
and am a Radical.” I believe that if 
the people had the-sense to do that, and 
expose, as it were, in the pillory of the 
opinion of every passer-by the con- 
temptible meanness of the aristocratic 
swells who resorted to these dodges— 
dodges which make one’s blood tingle 
with indignation—I believe we should 
very coon find that Boycotting would 
come toan end. Now, with respect to 
another form of Boycotting mentioned 
by my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Newmarket Division of Cambridge— 
namely, Boycotting in connection with 
charities—I could give instances oc- 
curring in my own constituency. I have 
no doubt that my hon. Friend, and many 
other hon. Gentlemen, could give in- 
stances of assistance at Christmas time 
in the way of doles, or of blankets and 
soup, and the various other necessaries 
which are distributed to the poor at that 
season of the year, being denied by 
squires, and even by parsons, to some of 
the usual recipients, simply and solely 
because they have had the courage to 
vote for either the Radical or the Liberal 
candidate. The other day I attended a 
meeting with Mr. Whiteley, a gentle- 
man who contested the Ashford Division 
of Kent at the General Election in 1885. 
Iam sorry the hon. Member for that 
Division (Mr. Pomfret) is not present, 
because I think he would be able to 
throw some light on the subject. Now, 
I am assured by Mr. Whiteley that Boy- 
cotting was rife in every part of the 
Ashford Division, and was pursued to 
an extraordinaryand cruel extent. The 
hon. Gentleman who introduced this 
subject mentioned the Voters’ Protection 
Committee, which took up some of the 
cases which occurred in the Election of 
1885; and he mentioned that only five 
eases had been brought before the 
Courts, and that out of these five in only 
one had a conviction been obtained. He 
gave the true reason why no conviction 
could be obtained. You cannot get 
magistrates, who, in this country are 
supposed to be above all these petty 
considerations, to do their duty. You 
cannot get them to behave more honestly 
in this country than they are sometimes 
said to do in Ireland, and you cannot 
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get juries in this country to respect their 
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oaths when the juries are composed of 
farmers and employers, and a charge is 
brought against one of themselves. I 
make that charge deliberately, and it is 
capable of proof. You are so shocked 
with the demoralization of the jury sys- 
tem in Ireland, that, forsooth, you must 
do away with it altogether, and bring 
Irish prisoners over here to be tried ; but 
I maintain you had better look to what 
is happening in your own neighbour- 
hoods. It would be as well to pluck the 
beam out of your own eye before you try 
to extract the mote out of the Irish eye. 
If it is necessary to bring Irish prisoners 
over here to secure a fair trial, I cer- 
tainly think it is necessary to send 
our poor, unfortunate agricultural la- 
bourers out of this country if they are to 
meet with anything like justice when 
their cases are brought to the front. But 
I was pointing out to the House that 
only five cases were brought to the test 
of trial out of some 44 mentioned by my 
hon. Friend. The reason of this was 
the same which we have heard so much 
of on the other side of the House in re- 
spect to those cases which, we are told, 
cannot be made amenable to the law in 
Ireland. You cannot get evidence. The 
poor people over here are so intimidated 
that they dare not come forward to give 
evidence. It is not the Moonlighter 
here, it is not the Nationalist, but it is 
the parson, and the squire, and the 
Primrose Dame, these noble lords and 
ladies, these people who are supposed to 
be the advisers, the instructors, and 
the friends of the poor, who are guilty 
of the detestable system of Boycotting 
and intimidation. There is not only 
intimidation, but there is corruption as 
well. I will not, however, trouble the 
House with any specimens of the cor- 
ruption which takes place, I will reserve 
them for some other occasion. Sir, it is 
not only, as we know, because people 
happen unfortunately to hold Radical or 
Liberal opinions that they are Boy- 
cotted ; but it does frequently happen 
that people are Boycotted in this country 
on account of their religious persuasion. 
It is a notorious fact that the most noble 
the Marquess of Salisbury himself Boy- 
cotted the Dissenters of Hatfield, and 
prevented them getting a convenient 
spot on which to build a chapel. That 
is only one instance I can give you 
more instances of the tyranny practised 
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upon the Dissenters. In my own con- 
stituency the hardest terms have been 
exacted when they have wanted a bit of 
land on which to build a chapel. It is 
perfectly true, as the hon. Member for 
the Newmarket Division has stated, that 
Liberals in country districts dare not 
attend meetings in their own neighbour- 
hoods. If they want to listen to Liberals 
they have frequently to go miles away. 
In Berkshire I was told of many in- 
stances of this kind, and also of in- 
stances were men refrained from exer- 
cising their rights of citizenship from 
fear of being found out, and of being 
dismissed from their employment. An- 
other case in the same district came 
under my notice of the peculiar tactics 
employed by the Primrose dames ; these 
ladies who are so anxious to see their 
husbands Members of the House of 
Commons could not let poor agricultural 
labourers alone even on Sunday; could 
not leave them to eat their Sunday’s 
dinner undisturbed ; but must, between 
the Divine Services in the morning and 
afternoon, when they knew they would 
catch the labouring men and their 
families at dinner, go to their houses 
and solicit their votes. Now, I think, 
if they had no respect for men, at any 
rate, they might have some little respect 
for the Sabbath. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” | I 
am glad hon. Members opposite agree 
with me, and I only ask them when they 
attend their own meetings of the Prim- 
rose Habitations to enforce the lesson 
which they believe in here upon those 
with whom they consort out of doors. 
These are not the only specimens of 
tyranny of the same kind. There has 
been a vast amount of tyranny in con- 
nection with this Jubilee business. Hon. 
Members may not think so, but many 
pennies have been wrung from the 
oor people under threats of coercion. 

Cries of ‘‘Where?’”| Well, I have 
letters which I shall be happy to show 
any Member who likes to see them. I 
have a letter from an unfortunate sea- 
man complaining—{ Cries of ‘‘ Read!” 
and Mr. T. P. O’Connor: Give us a 
Committee of Inquiry.] I have letters 
from soldiers and sailors, and when I 
brought this matter before the noble 
Lord the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Lord George Hamilton) and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War (Mr. E. Stanhope), they, of 
course, were able to give very emphatic 
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denials to the statements. Saree 
Yes, we all know the value of offici 

denials. The noble Lord and the right 
hon. Gentleman have always been able 
to assume a great air of incredulity con- 
cerning these things, and it is not easy 
for an hon. Member to bring out all the 
evidence he possesses in the form of a 
question to Ministers. I support the 
appeal of my hon. Friend the Member 
for the Scotland Division of Liverpool 
(Mr. T. P. O'Connor). Give us a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into these allegations; 
give us a Royal Commission, and we 
will give you evidence; and I challenge 
hon. Members opposite—I challenge 
every upright and honourable English- 
man—and I believe some of the Tories 
are upright and honourable—I challenge 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government, 
if they believe in their case, if they be- 
lieve that our complaints are unfounded, 
to meet the charge like men, and be 
willing to have the matter sifted to the 
bottom. What dowe find? Detestable 
charges have been brought against hon. 
Members sitting here, and the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) has had the 
bad taste to suggest that the indictments 
and depositions used in prosecutions 
long since disposed of either by their 
having been withdrawn or by the ac- 
quittal of the prisoners, should be 
worked up and published as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the House (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) is quite willing to assent 
to such an infamous piece of partizan- 
ship asthat. If you are so anxious to 
probe that matter to the bottom, if you 
are so willing to go to any expense in the 
endeavour to bolster up the detestable 
charges which have been made against 
the Irish Members, why should you not 
be prepared to accept our challenge, and 
to agree to an inquiry into the specific 
charges which we have brought against 
yourselves? [Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” } 
Yes, I have given specific instances, and 
my hon. Friend has also given specific 
instances, and we say that if you be- 
lieve that you are perfectly safe against 
charges of this kind you have nothing 
to fear. If you believe that what we 
assert does not exist, if you are not 
afraid to meet the charges, then let us 
have a searching inquiry to show how 
utterly prejudiced we on this side of the 
House are to believe these old wives’ 
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tules which every post brings to us from 
one part of the country or another. We 
shall see whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will accept the challenge. All I 
ean say is that I am not afraid of the 
test of inquiry by a Committee or a 
Commission ; we can bring evidence to 
prove what we have stated, and we 
have no reason to fear the result. Then 
there is one other case of intimidation 
which is, I believe, a direct infringement 
of the Acts relating to Parliamentary 
Elections, and that is—and here, again, 
I have evidence of the fact which I 
state—that on many occasions, on some 
occasions, at any rate, in the last Elec- 
tion you had Tories going to the polling 
booths and distinctly informing the 
ignorant voters that the Ballot was not 
secret, and that, however they voted 
their employers would know how they 
voted. This occurred in my own dis- 
trict. [ Cries of “Name!” ] I am pre- 
pared to give the names of the persons 
if Her Majesty’s Government will give 
me a Committee before whom I can 
bring the facts. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): Allow me to point 
out that the hon. Gentleman has the 
remedy in his own hands. What he 
states is distinctly ille zal. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I am aware it 
is distinctly illegal. I am aware that 
Members of the Tory Party are fre- 
quently guilty of illegal acts, and I 
have already explained the reason why 
we cannot bring things home, and 
that is because of the tyranny and in- 
timidation which has existed and which 
is equal to what you allege is exist- 
ing in Ireland. We maintain that in 
every County of England the intimida- 
tion is such as to prevent the unfortu- 
nate victims of Tory oppression giving 
evidence. We have taken up 44 cases, 
and we have only been able to bring 
five cases to the test of a trial, and out 
of these five cases we could only get a 
conviction in one. [ Cheers.] Well, you 
should wait before you cheer, and know 
what was the evidence placed before the 
tribunals. I did not know that this 
Motion was likely to come on to-night 
or I should have taken care to have in 
my pockets documents which I could 
have quoted to the House. I will add 
that 1 did not intend to refer to these 
matters on this occasion, because I had 
intended, and I had hoped, to have had 
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an opportunity of mentioning these 
things in connection with the reion 
Bill when it next comes on. Now, Sir, 
I have, at any rate, made a strong case. 
[ Cries of “« No,no!”] Oh, I do not for 
one moment suppose that what we have 
said has had the slightest impression on 
the minds of hon. Gentlemen opposite. I 
do not think it would be worth while to 
try and make any impression upon them, 
but I am glad we have had this oppor- 
tunity of placing it on record that we 
have evidence of malpractices which the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Stepney Division of the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Isaacson) admits to be illegal, and 
that we have challenged you to receive 
the evidence which we pledge ourselves 
to place before a suitable tribunal, such 
as a Select Committee of this House. I 
say again, and I say before the whole 
country—and I hope we shall be able to 
reach the country—I say that, if you do 
not choose to accept the challenge which 
we have given to you, if you do not 
choose to clear yourselves of the charges 
which we bring against you as Members 
of the Tory Party and as Members of 
the Primrose League, I have not the 
slightest doubt as to what the verdict of 
the country will be, and that if we are 
driven to the necessity of doing it, I do 
not despair of being able to form such 
an Anti-Boycotting Association as will 
make very short work of the Primrose 
League. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Mr. Speaker, I must con- 
fess it is a matter of surprise to me that 
no Member of the Tory Party, and 
especially no Member of the Govern- 
ment, has thought it right to get up to 
answer the speeches that have been 
made upon this subject. I am the more 
surprised at this conduct on the part of 
the Tory Party in view of the canons of 
political criticism which the Leaders of 
that Party have recently laid down. 
Very serious charges have been made 
against the Tory Party—{ Laughter |— 
very grave charges have been made 
against the Tory Party, and the modern 
canon of Tory political criticism is, that 
when a charge is made, it is not for the 
accuser to substantiate the charge, but 
for the accused to prove its falsehood. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not accept that 
canon of political criticism, but I think 
the Tory Party ought to be logical and 
consistent. If they think that the mere 
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statement of a charge necessitates a 
defence, I want to know why they have 
skulked and remained silent to-night 
while grave charges of intimidation and 
Boycotting and illegality have been 
brought against them by hon. Mem- 
bers of this House? I may say J was 
astonished at the attitude of hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite—astonished and edified. 
They began by trying to drown the 
charges with shouts of derision, and 
then, when the charges became grave 
and serious, they became silent and 
ashamed. [ Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” ] Well, 
I correct the expression—partly silent 
and partially ashamed, which is about 
as far as I can expect Members of the 
Tory Party to go. Now, I have had 
the opportunity of going up and down 
the country, and of hearing a good deal 
about Boycotting. I said, in the course 
of a debate last Session, that there was 
more Boycotting in one county in Eng- 
land by the Primrose League than there 
is in all the 32 counties of Ireland put 
together. [Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” |] That 
is a statement of the truth of which I 
am firmly convinced. It is a statement 
which you doubt. Well, bring my 
statement and your doubt to the test of 
investigation by a Committee of this 
House. It is all nonsense for you to 
shout denial of these charges across the 
floor of the House. You are afraid of 
investigation. The country will judge 
that you have allowed judgment to go 
against you by default, because you 
have no answer to the charges, of the 
truth of which you are convinced. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, this intimidation takes 
very many forms. The artizan is Boy- 
eotted. The agricultural labourer is 
Boycotted. The shopkeeper is Boy- 
eotted. The Dissenting clergyman is 
Boycotted. During the Election of 
1866 there were several counties in this 
country in which the agricultural voters 
were canvassed by the squire and his 
agent. I see an hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, the Member for South Northants 
(Sir Rainald Knightley), who, I was 
told, canvassed some of the labourers in 
his constituency—some of the labourers 
in his own employ—and I maintain that 
the canvassing of a labourer by his 
squire is simply a euphemistic term for 
intimidation. In other constituencies 
labourers were kept by their employers 
in the fields until after 8 o’clock on the 
day of election in order that they could 
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not have an opportunity of recording 
their votes. [ Cries of “Oh, oh!” ] Am 
I not to mention these facts? I am in- 
timately acquainted with them. I am 
ready to prove, if the Government have 
the courage to bring these charges to 
the test of examination, another form 
of Boycotting as regards artizans. I 
have been told of cases where col- 
liers have been dismissed from their 
employment because they were sup- 
posed to be Liberals, and then 
when they have gone from colliery 
to colliery to find work they have been 
refused it, and all because the word 
‘** Boycott them” had been sent round 
by a Tory employer. Why, in some 
constituencies in this country where 
there are large numbers of workmen 
under Tory employers, Liberal candi- 
dates and their friends are earnestly 
begged not to come near the streets 
in which the labourers live, lest the 
labourers should be suspected of an 
intention to vote Liberal, and should 
thus run the risk of being Boycotted. 
I know of several cases of this kind. 
In one constituency I drove up to the 
door of a poor voter. I went into the 
first room in the house I came to. I 
could not find the man there, and, with 
that freedom which people allow them- 
selves at election times, I searched the 
house through, but could not find him. 
When the election was over I got a 
letter from him, in which he told me 
he heard a car driving up, that he had 
voted for justice to Ireland, but that 
he was afraid when he heard the car 
driving up the street that one of his 
employers was coming to visit him, and 
that because he did not want to be be- 
trayed either into a lie or into a state- 
ment which might endanger his employ- 
ment, he left the house by the back 
door. These are things going on all 
over England; going on wherever an 
election takes place, and the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite know that this is so 
as well as I do. There is the Boycotting 
of Dissenting clergymen. I have here 
a letter received by a Member of this 
House. This hon. Gentleman bought a 
certain estate, and thereupon a member 
of the Primitive Methodist Body wrote 
to him, asking him if he would allow a 
Methodist chapel and school to be 
erected on the estate. Why was this 
letter written? Because the gentleman 
who formerly owned the estate was a 
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Tory who refused the people the privi- 
lege of erecting a place in which they 
might worship God as they liked. And 
as my hon. Friend the Member for the 
Camborne Division of Cornwall (Mr. 
Conybeare) stated, the fact is unde- 
niable—it has been published the world 
over—that the present Prime Minister 
(The Marquess of Salisbury) has over 
and over again, in the narrowest and 
meanest spirit of intolerance, refused to 
allow the Dissenters of his district to 
have any land on which to build a place 
of worship. Cries of “No, no!’’} 
You say ‘‘ No!” Will you allow us tv 
bring the matter before a Committee of 
this House? Well, then there is another 
form of intolerance—there is Boycotting 
in the shape of bribery, and this is 
mainly carried on by clergymen of the 
Established Church. How does this Boy- 
cotting take place? There are in every 
parish certain poor and dependent per- 
sons, and charitable people, many of 
them Tories, many of them mem- 
bers of the Church of England, get 
up subscriptions for the purpose 
of relieving these poor and depen- 
dent persons. Tory clergymen are 
often intrusted with the disbursement of 
these subscriptions ; and does not every- 
body know that the amount of charity to 
poor voters is altogether dependent 
upon whether they vote Tory? | Cries of 
‘*No, no!”} I have been told on high 
authority that denials across the floor 
of the House of Commons are not dis- 
roof. I know this statement to be true. 
Vell, Sir, I am asked for cases. 
My hon. Friend the Member for 
the Camborne Division of Cornwall 
has mentioned the case of Captain 
Walter, of Wokingham. I will give 
another case. A friend of mine stood 
as a Liberal Home Ruler for a con- 
stituency at the last Election. His father 
was a shopkeeper, and a man who 
had kept accounts with him for 30 
years closed them because he happened 
to take up the cry of Home Rule and 
Justice to Ireland. Well, now, there is 
another form of Boycotting—Boycotting 
by refusal of the use of halls and schools 
for meetings. That subject has already 
been dealt with, and I will not refer to 
it further. I am sorry the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith) is not in his 
place, because I wish to point out that 
one of the most important Boycotting 
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institutions in this country are the book- 
stalls of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons. 
I have often said in this House that I 
would take an opportunity of calling 
attention to the monopoly thus enjoyed 
on the railways of this country by that 
firm. I hold that as railways are mono- 
polies, sanctioned by the Legislature, 
we have a right of control over all their 
proceedings, over all their contracts, 
and even their bookstalls, and I say 
that if that question is ever raised in 
this House I shall be able to prove that 
the firm of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury Boycotts 
all the Liberal literature of this country. 
[ Cries of “No, no!” | Hon. Gentlemen 
ery “No, no!” They will excuse me if 
I say I know a little more about litera- 
ture than they do. It has been my 
unfortunate lot to contribute a little to 
literature, and I happen to know a little 
about the subject. I repeat my state- 
ment that the firm of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury Boycotts all the Liberal literature 
of this country, whether it takes the 
shape of newspapers, periodicals, or 
wm of and, on the other hand, it adver- 
tises, promulgates, encourages in every 
form it can, the Tory literature of this 
country. 

Mr. DE LISLE (Leicestershire, Mid): 
Allow me to say that I purchased a copy 
of The Pall Mali Gazette to-day at one of 
the bookstalls. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I cannot 
congratulate the hon. Gentleman on his 
interruption. His interruptions usually 
help his opponents, and are damaging 
to his own case. I hope his perusal of 
the solitary copy of Zhe Pall Mali Gazette 
is the beginning of that process of en- 
lightenment of which he has been 
largely in need. It is no part of my 
ease against W. H. Smith and Sons 
that they do not allow a sivgle copy of 
Liberal papers to be sold upon their 
bookstalls. My case is this—that they 
push Tory literature in every form they 
can; and I think those who are ac- 
quainted with the sale of literature 
know how much the trade is respon- 
sible for its success or failure. If hon. 
Gentlemen had to make their living by 
literature they would know a little more 
about the subject, and would not be so 
bland in their treatment of the question. 
I say that Liberal literature is, so far as 
possible, suppressed and Boycotted on 
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Smith’s bookstalls, and Tory literature 
pushed in every way. If you go down 
to the bookstalls now you find that the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury is not ashamed to allow to 
be exposed, and to be sold as largely as 
possible on his bookstalls, a fac-simile of 
a letter which an hon. Member of this 
House has declared publicly to be a vile 
forgery. Have we not come to a pretty 
pass in British politics when political 
opponents endeavour in every way they 
can to promulgate and sell in face 
of statements in this House fac-similes of 
letters which are forged! We have 
given a challenge to the Government 
and to the Party opposite. Will they 
accept it? Will they consent to a Select 
Committee, or to a Royal Commission, or 
to any form of public inquiry by which 
our charges can be brought to the test 
of investigation? There is silence on 
those Benches; hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site are too discreet. Now, Sir, there 
is Boycotting of colliers, shopkeepers, 
and labourers. In several constituencies 
in which I have addressed meetings 
during the last six months, I have asked 
this question publicly—‘‘Is it true of 
your constituency, as of others, that 
shopkeepers have been told that if they 
vote Liberal their business will be with- 
drawn?” And cries of affirmation have 
come from all parts of the room. Are 
these statements not true? [ Cries of 
*“Yes!”] Then, will you not submit 
them to the test of inquiry, supposing 
these statements to be true? And hon. 
Gentlemen opposite know that they are 
true. I ask, is there no necessity for a 
clause like this, that any person may be 
prosecuted before a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction ‘‘ who shall take part in any 
criminal conspiracy to compel or induce 
any person not to deal with, work for, or 
hire any person or persons in the ordi- 
nary course of trade, business, or occu- 
pation?’’? Why, Sir, in every county of 
England, in almost every constituency 
of England, there are members of the 
Tory Party and Primrose League who 
are endeavouring to induce persons not 
to deal with, or to work for, or to hire 
certain persons in the ordinary course of 
trade, business, or occupation, because 
these persons have had the courage of 
their political opinions. Is there no 
necessity in this country for a clause 
against dangerous associations ? I 
maintain that the Primrose League is 
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one vast, strictly organized, and highly 
developed system of Boycotting. Hon. 
Gentlemen are mistaken if they think 
they are going to get rid of this question 
by laughing it out of court. e shall 
recur to this question, we shall bring it 
before the notice of the country, we shall 
press it home against the Party oppo- 
site; and I am sure that by whatever 
cajolery and the use of the noble art of 
political profligacy the Party opposite 
may endeavour to maintain their posi- 
tion, the people of this country will 
eventually take strong action against 
the efforts to prevent men exercising 
those rights of citizenship which have 
been given to them by Parliament. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.): 
The hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division of Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare) 
has preferred several charges of intimi- 
dation and Boycotting against Members 
of the Conservative Party. He men- 
tioned one case the facts of which I 
think I know very well. It was a case 
where some miners lost theiremployment 
for a time owing to their taking part in 
an inquiry following an accident. All but 
one of these men have now returned to 
their employment, and are in full work, 
some at the pit in question, and others 
at another place. The hon. Member for 
Camborne has not been able to give me 
the name of the employer, but I think 
heisa gentleman I know. He isamost 
generous and kind-hearted man ; he has 
taken all the men who applied back into 
employment; he is a Liberal in politics, 
and I have every reason to believe voted 
against me in the 1885 Election. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I only referred 
to one man who had been discharged 
because he had given evidence at an in- 
quiry relating to an accident. I did not 
know the employer was a Liberal, 
though if I had it would have made no 
difference. I was only showing what 
intimidation is practised in the couu- 


try. 

itn. LLEWELLYN: I am not aware 
that the men were refused employment. 
I certainly know that those who live in 
my Division were taken back into em- 
ployment immediately they applied to 
be so. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.): I wish to intervene, for a few mo- 
ments, in this debate, which is one of 
great importance, and one to which I 
hope the House will be willing to listen, 
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Quite sure I am of this, that having 
given the labouring classes the franchise 
it is our duty to protect them in the 
exercise of it. The Ballot Act was 

assed with that object, and anything 
Fike intimidation, or anything like a 
threat to influence people by unrighteous 
means, is a violation of the principle of 
the Ballot Act. In that we all agree. 
I have spent a long life amongst the 
working classes of this country, and I 
am here to say that the amount of intimi- 
dation, the number of threats to turn 
men out of work, in order to prevent 
them exercising their privileges of citi- 
zenship in a right way, is such that it is 
time for this House to take notice of it. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite will not get 
rid of this question by attempting to 
laugh it out of court. We are deter- 
mined to bring the matter before the 
country, and to bring it forward in such 
a way as to prevent a recurrence of these 
improper practices. My hon. Friends 
have not overstated the gravity of these 
evils. I know cases of farmers who have 
not been allowed to retain possession of 
their farms because they are Liberals. 
I know Nonconformists who have been 
prevented erecting places of worship by 
Tory squires. My hon. Friend the 
Member for the Newmarket Division of 
Cambridge (Mr. Newnes) has done great 
service to the country by bringing this 
question before the House. I did not 
expect that the debate on this subject 
would have been reached to-night, or I 
should have taken the trouble to have 
brought specific cases, which I can cite 
by the dozen, of intimidation. But 
sufficient cases have already been cited 
to cause the House of Commons to take 
action. Ihave been watching this even- 
ing to see whether hon. Gentlemen who 
wax eloquent in reference to the evils of 
Boycotting in Ireland will do so in refe- 
rence to the same evil in England. The 
great principles of right have no geo- 
graphical boundaries. What is wrong 
in Ireland is wrong in England; and I 
am persuaded that while there is one 
case of Boycotting in Ireland,there are 10 
or 20 in England. The time has come 
when this matter must be dealt with. 
We have given the masses of the coun- 
try the franchise, and they must be pro- 
tected in its exercise. I hope the Tory 
Party will consent to a Committee of 
Inquiry. If they will, I pledge myself 
to bring forward such cases as will make 
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the Committee feel that we have not 
brought the matter up too soon. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I have not the slightest wish to prolong 
this debate ; but, in last winter’s Session, 
I had myself a Motion on the Paper on 
the subject of intimidation in English 
counties. The case has been stated with 
great force by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cambridgeshire, though his re- 
marks have been received with derision 
by hon. Members opposite. We have 
been repeatedly challenged during this 
debate to produce specific instances. It is 
not difficult to produce a great many in- 
stances to show that undue influence has 
been exercised, and that the provisions 
of the Corrupt Practices Act have been 
virtually set at naught. It may be 
familiar to Ministers and to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, that, when the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bury (Sir Henry James)—who 
now co-operates with them politically, 
and whose advice they ought to be 
ready to take — tat: Bow his first 
Bill dealing with corrupt practices in 
1882, he felt so strongly the danger of 
cases of undue influence being dealt 
with unfairly by benches of magistrates, 
that he proposed that cases of this kind 
should be referred to the Superior Court. 
This proposal, we ought to remember, 
was a 9 before the franchise was ex- 
tended to the humbler classes in the 
counties. Well, Sir, as we have been 
challenged to produce specific instances, 
I think I am justified in mentioning a 
case which occurred in the county I have 
the honour to represent ; it shows very 
clearly how cases of undue influence are 
deait with when they come before magis- 
trates. Now, in South Northamptonshire 
three men were distinctly threatened 
with being turned out of theiremployment 
if they voted for the Liberal candidate. 
After the Election, it was supposed that 
these men had voted for the Liberal can- 
didate, and they were turned out of their 
employment. The Committee to which 
reference has been made, the Committee 
for the Protection of Voters, took up the 
case, and it was brought before the 
magistrates. Now, what occurred with 
regard to that case? The very day be- 
fore the case was brought before the 
Bench there was a great Conservative 
banquet, and at that banquet there were 
present—I believe I am correct in saying 
—three of the magistrates who sat on 
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the Bench the next day to try the case. 
There was also present at the banquet 
the agent or representative of the owner 
of the farm from which the men were 
turned away, and there was also present 
the clerk to the magistrates. The case 
was brought before the Bench and dis- 
missed, although eight credible wit- 
nesses, including the three men turned 
out of employment, swore that the in- 
timidation alleged had been practised. 
Owing to the action of the Committee for 
the Protection of Voters, the case was 
brought before the Grand Jury of the 
county. It is notorious—it has been 
stated over and over again in the Press, 
and one or other of the Tory Members 
for Northamptonshire will contradict me 
if Iam wrong—the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for North Northamptonshire is, I 
am glad to say, in his place, and can 
point out if these statements are not cor- 
rect—it has been stated that the evidence 
of the witnesses was given in the same 
form before the Grand Jury, and was 
unshaken by the cross-examination to 
which the men were subjected ; and yet 
the case was dismissed by the Grand 
Jury, in the same way that it was dis- 
missed by the magistrates—namely, by 
a strict Party vote. 

Mr. KING (Hull, Central,): Mr. 
Speaker, I beg to call yourattention tothe 
fact that there are not 40 Members present. 


House counted; and 40 Members being 
found present, 


Mr. CHANNING resumed: I am 
glad, Sir, that the attempt to Boycott 
this debate has not succeeded. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, with regard to my own 
Division of Northamptonshire, I was 
credibly informed that at the first Elec- 
tion at which I was a candidate—the 
Election of 1885—one firm, who employ 
alarge number of men, required their 
men to pass through the office before 
the day of election, and that each man 
was warned not to vote forme. Whether 
they did or not, I suppose my majority 
of upwards of 2,000 votes gives some in- 
dication, Then, Sir, I may mention a 
distinct case of threatening in another 
county Division, and it seemed to me, 
when I heard the facts from the people 
who were subject to the threat, to be a 
case which certainly came very nearly, if 
not quite, within the provisions of the 
Corrupt Practices Act. The man was a 


rate collector, who was a Liberal and 
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had the courage of his convictions, and 
had put Liberal bills in his windows. 
The Counstentive candidate for the Divi- 
sion, who was a landowner within that 
Division, and a magistrate for the county, 
paid him a visit, and drew attention to 
the exhibition of the bills. To this man 
he, being a magistrate for the county, said 
—‘‘TI will throw difficulties in the way 
of your being appointed rate collector 
again.” Perhaps I may refer to a case 
of what may be called local govern- 
ment intimidation, which was placed in 
my hands only a few days ago. A 
quarrel occurred in a parish of North- 
amptonshire between the vicar and the 
schoolmaster. Into the merits of the 
quarrel I do not care to enter. But I 
may mention that, some time ago, the 
schoolmaster received a present from 
some of the children in the school. 
When it became known in the village 
that he was to be dismissed, a Me- 
morial in favour of his retention was 
signed by 89 householders, amongst 
whom were the parents of 100 of the 
114 children in attendance at the school. 
At the meeting of the managers, before 
whom this Memorial was brought by 
some of the friends of the schoolmaster, 
they positively refused to have it read, 
and, by a majority of one, they dis- 
missed the schoolmaster. Into the 
merits of the dismissal I do not enter 
at all; but I wish to draw the atten- 
tion of the House, as we have been 
challenged to give specific instances, to 
what has followed on the dismissal of 
the schoolmaster. As I have stated, a 
large number of the householders in the 
parish expressed their approval of the 
schoolmaster, and wished him to be 
retained. The decision having been 
arrived at, there was a general ex- 
pression of opinion that it would be 
better for the parish to have a school 
board. I may quote from a letter 
which has been placed in my hands. It 
states that it was thought better that a 
school board should be formed for the 
parish, and several landlords threatened 
their tenants that, should a school board 
be formed, their rents would be raised, 
and that threat seems to have forced 
some of the parishioners to keep silence, 
contrary to their conscientious con- 
victions. In one case, a landlord went 
to one of his tenants and said, ‘‘ John, 
I understand there is” —{Laughter.] I 
do not think this is a laughing matter. 
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I do not consider that attempting to 
deprive humble men of their means 
of livelihood is a matter which should 
evoke laughter from anybody on the 
other side of the House. At any rate, 
this is what the landlord said—‘‘ John, 
I understand there is to be a meeting 
for the purpose of getting a school 
board. f have come to tell you that, if 
"se vote for the adoption of a school 

ard, I shall give you notice to leave 
your house.” | Jnterruption. | 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order! The hon. 
Gentleman has used an expression that 
he knows to be out of Order. [Several 
hon. Mempers: Who? ] 

Mr. CHANNING: ‘Two-thirds of the 
cottagers have already received notice 
to quit or pay higher rent, and most of 
these are Liberals. Well, Sir, we 
have been challenged to produce specific 
instances, and, I venture to say, I have 
laid one or two before the House. I 
will only add this one further point, 
that I was recently in Dorsetshire, a 
county which is peculiarly subject to 
landlord influences, and I was there 
informed by credible witnesses that the 
labourers are so intimidated, that they 
do not dare to purchase Liberal papers 
openly or to have them seen in their 
houses. I am credibly informed that 
Liberal papers are placed for them in 
holes and corners of the hedges, and 
behind trees. [Zaughter.} Hon. Gen- 
tlemen laugh at that fact, but I do not 
see why they should do so, or why the 
evidence that I, as a fairly impartial 
man, submit should not be received. I 
have not declaimed against the Primrose 
League, nor have I denounced the Tory 
Party in impatient or extravagant terms. 
I have endeavoured to lay facts beforethe 
House, in answer to distinct challenges 
from the opposite side. Reference has 
been made to meetings at which 
labourers are afraid to show their opi- 
nions, or display any party feeling. I 
can distinctly testify to cases in a village 
in Northamptonshire—to meetings. At 
one of these, representatives of the land- 
lords were not present, but at the 
other there were a number of servants 
from the ‘‘ big house”’ in attendance, or 
standing round. I can testify myself 
to the fact, that, in the first case, where 
no representatives of the landlords were 
present, the labourers who attended 
displayed their Liberal sentiments, 
whilst, in the other case, they obviously 
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concealed their sentiments and views, 
I thank the House for having allowed 
me to make this statement, and I hope 
hon. Members on the other side, instead 
of meeting with contemptuous ridicule 
and equally contemptuous silence, these 
replies to their challenges, will make 
some endeavour to answer and refute 
the charges I have brought against 
them. 

Mr. JACOBY (Derbyshire, Mid): 
We have heard a great deal during 
recent debates of hon. Members having 
a special mandate from their consti- 
tuencies. If I have had a special 
mandate from my constituency it cer- 
tainly is with regard to this Boycot- 
ting system known as the Primrose 
League. I wish to approach the ques- 
tion with moderation, believing that our 
cause is good enough not to require the 
use of any violent phrases. I know 
several specific cases of Boycotting by 
the League in my Division. Here is 
one. A man who was employed in a 
foundry for 40 years expressed political 
views in favour of myself. He was a 
very active partizan; but very shortly 
after the Election he was sent about his 
business. That is one specific case. 
Another case to which I would refer 
occurred shortly after the last Election. 
A number of colliers were going up in the 
cage, and when they had just started 
from the bottom of the pit one of them 
cried out, ‘‘ Three cheers for Jacoby !” 
One of the managers happened to hear 
of it, and immediately ordered the cage 
to be lowered. The cage was lowered, 
and the unfortunate victim of this sys- 
tem—who was good enough to cheer me 
as the Representative of the Constituency 
—was asked to give his name. The man 
who had cheered refused to acknowledge 
himself, and thereupon the manager 
said that unless the name of the trans- 
gressor was announced, he should dis- 
charge all the colliers in the cage. Upon 
this the collier in question gave his 
name, and he was discharged then and 
there. But perhaps one of the most in- 
genious cases of the working of the 
Primrose League occurred in the case of 
the schoolmaster in one of the villages 
in my Division. There were a few 
Radicals there, but it was very difficult, 
owing to the tyranny of the League, to 
know who were Radicals and who were 
Tories; so the national schoolmaster in 
that village made each child write 4 
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litical essay, and by those means en- 
Searwenel to find what were the politics 
of the parents. [ Cries of “Ob, oh!” 
Hon. Gentlemen cry “Oh, oh!” but 
can assure the House that this specific 
charge can be proved before a Com- 
mittee, if a Committe of Inquiry is 
appointed. I do not wish to take up the 
time of the House any further. am 
thankful to hon. Members for having, 
on the very first occasion on which I have 
had the honour to address the House, 
received me with such great kindness. I 
only hope in all seriousness—I believe 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side are in 
their heart of hearts in favour of fair 
play—and I venture to hope that they 
will not hesitate to cause a searching 
inquiry into these grave questions of 
intimidation which have been stated to 
the House. I trust they will not hesi- 
tate to enable this stigma to be removed 
if the charges are not true, to enable 
those who are at fault to prove the 
emptiness of the allegations if they are 
not correct. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
has already spoken, and has, therefore, 
exhausted his right. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum not exceeding £211,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the Expenses 
of the Admiralty Office, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1888.’’ 

Sm EDWARD REED (Cardiff): I 
presume it is not the intention of the 
Government to proceed with this Vote 
to-night ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or raz ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Gezorcz Hamictoy) 
(Middlesex, Ealing): No, Sir ; I shall 
not proceed with the Navy Votes at this 
time of night (12.35). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” 

Motion agreed to, 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT (1854) 
AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL.—[Brit 184.] 
(Mr. King, Sir Edward Birkbeck, Mr. Lacaita, 
Mr. White, Mr. Puleston, Lord Claud Hamilton, 

Admiral Field, Mr. Bond.\ 
comMITTEE. [Progress 5th April. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title). 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
6, to leave out the word “ pilots,.””— 
( 4r. King.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘ pilots’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. OC. T. D. ACLAND (Cornwall, 
Launceston): I do hope the Government 
will not sanction this Bill. I cannot 
describe the Bill in any other terms than 
that it is a pure piece of Protection. The 
object of the measure is to prevent 
foreign masters and mates from dis- 
pensing with the service of English 
pilots. I do not intend to take up much 
of the time of the Committee in discuss- 
ing the matter ; but I desire to say that 
the object of our Pilotage Laws is simply 
the preservation of ships, and not the 
employment of pilots; and the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade (Baron Henry De Worms) must 
be well aware that the sole effect of this 
Bill will be not to strengthen these laws, 
but to do away with the privilege that 
owners of ships have of allowing such 
masters and mates as they employ, 
though they may happen to be foreign- 
ers, who have certificates of competence 
as pilots in our waters, to navigate their 
vessels without their being compelled 
to employ English pilots. The hon. 
Gentleman is probably aware that he 
answered a Question to that effect a 
few days ago, and stated that the total 
number of foreigners who possess cer- 
tificates for navigating the waters of 
the United Kingdom is 35, of which 
I think only five are now in opera- 
tion. I am not quite sure as to the 
particular number in operation; but 
I know that 35 is the total number of 
certificates of the description I have 
described which have been issued to 
foreigners. Of course, the argument 
used against my contention is that by 
granting certificates to foreigners we 
are enabling those foreigners, or we may 
enable them, to come to our shores and 
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become familiar with our waters, and 
thus secure knowledge which may be 
extremely prejudicial to us in times of 
war or emergency. But I should like 
to know how much knowledge is given 
to a pilot by granting him a certificate 
of competency. The knowledge of these 
men may be just the same whether they 
receive a certificate or not, and a know- 
ledge of our waters could be used by 
foreign seamen in the event of lament- 
able occurrences, such as the out- 
break of war. In such an event, you 
may depend upon it, foreign coun- 
tries are not going to trouble them- 
selves about such matters as our laws 
relating to pilots. The object of 
this Bill is to prevent, as far as it 
goes, the employment of foreign pilots 
on any ships entering British ports, and 
the extent to which we have suffered 
up till now by the present entirely 
open system is, as I say, that only 35 
certificates have been granted in all 
our ports. The only country in which 
we have reciprocal privileges is Sweden ; 
but even that reciprocity cannot be car- 
ried on if this Bill passes, because this 
measure will finally shut the door to 
every foreign country, even those which 
may be willing to concede to us the pri- 
vilege we at present concede to them. It 
seems to me there is no other description 
for this Bill than that it is a piece of Pro- 
tection in the teeth of the policy of this 
country for the past 40 years. The Board 
of Trade in itself cannot be willing that 
this Bill should be passedin the face of the 
= they have maintained up till now. 

cannot believe the Government are 
going to accede to it. I certainly shall 
divide the Committee against the Bill, 
and I beg, Sir, to move that you do now 
leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”—( Ir. C. T. D. Acland.) 


Mr. KING (Hull, Central): I 
will not trouble the Committee with 
more than a few remarks. The hon. 
Gentleman who has just spoken appears 
to think that he settles the question by 
giving the Bill a bad name. It is a custom 
hon. Members have on the other side of 
the House. But I venture to put this 
measure forward on an entirely different 
basis. I may say I am one of the most 
earnest Free Traders in the House, and 
I submit this Bill involves no principle 


Mr. C. T. D. Acland 
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of Protection. Protection has nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. This 
is simply an attempt on my part, and on 
the part of those who are acting with 
me in this matter, to secure, so far as 
the Government are concerned, that 
they will not allow a state of things to 
continue prejudicial to British labour, 
and in favour of foreign labour. The 
hon. Member states that there are only 
five licences to foreigners in existence at 
the present moment. [Mr. ©. T. D. 
Actanp: No; 35.] ell, that is a 
very small matter, and I would point 
out that it is proposed to amend the 
clauses of the Bill so as to provide that 
those 35 holders of licences shall not be 
interfered with, and that the clauses in 
regard to the granting of certificates to 
foreigners shall only apply to the future. 
The Bill will affect fresh licences, and 
not those already granted. It will not 
affect those who hold licences at the 
present time ; and I venture to say that 
it isa very proper measure for the Com- 
mittee to pass. 

Srr JOSEPH PEASE (Durhan, Bar- 
nard Castle) : The hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. King) seems hardly to under- 
stand the provisions of his own Bill; 
because, so far as I understand it, all 
the licences given to foreigners, as ordi- 
nary licences, do expire at the end of 
the year, and these licences that are par- 
ticularly in question will not be renewed 
even if the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Edward Birkbeck) is ac- 
cepted. I confess that the Amendments 
placed on the Paper to the Bill by the 
hon. Baronet will very much mitigate 
the original severity of the measure; 
but even after those Amendments, the 
Bill will stand, in my mind, exactly in 
its hideous nakedness as regards prin- 
ciple. There are certain ports that are 
well known where compuleory pilots are 
employed. This Bill lays down the prin- 
cipleof the protection of the English pilot 
against the foreign pilot being employed. 
It is entirely a matter of Protection for 
the English pilot, providing that the 
foreign pilot shall not be introduced 
against him. The same question has 
been raised in America. The question 
at stake on this occasion is exactly that 
discussed in America, with reference to 
Chinese labour. It is the question we 
have frequently heard raised in this 
country with regard to Irish labour. 
The object of the Bill is simply to pro- 
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tect an already privileged interest, and 
to make compulsory pilotage still more 
compulsory, and to prevent in free ports 
ilots being employed being citizens of 
oreign countries. What is the state of 
thecase at this moment? Why, one of the 
most important steamship lines visiting 
this country is the Zealand Company. 
That Company already has four steamers 
to provide for the three running, and 
they have three crews. They are about 
to have seven vessels, so as to keep upa 
night and day service, and they will have 
six crews. In every one of these crews 
there is a Dutch pilot who is acquainted 
with the difficult navigation of the 
Thames, and by this Bill you are going 
to compel this Company to dispense with 
those Dutch pilots, and to take in their 
place English pilots. As was said by a 
high authority on one occasion, pilots 
exist for the sake of ships, and not ships 
for the sake of pilots. These Dutch 
ships are of Clyde build, and it is ob- 
viously to our interest to encourage trade 
with these foreign countries, and to en- 
courage trade with their ports as well 
as our own shipbuilding. If they 
choose to employ their own pilots who 
know our waters rather than to carry 
English pilots, surely it is to the interest 
of the trade of this country that the 
greatest possible facilities should be given 
to them for carrying on their trade in the 
mode most convenienttothemselves. This 
Bill seems to be an utterly retrograde 
movement, As to the question of ac- 
cepting this Bill as a protection to the 
country in time of war, I would point 
out that, either with or without the Bill, 
it would be impossible for foreign pilots 
to take undue advantage of any know- 
ledge they might possess. So far as 
the Thames is concerned — and the 
conditions of other ports and waters 
are very similar — English _ pilots, 
when the weather was at all hazy 
and the buoys were up, would be 
unable to navigate it. Hon. Members 
opposite must bear in mind that we are 
not going to depend upon foreign pilots. 
And then, again, with regard to the 
question of protecting the country against 
emergency, it must be remembered that 
a great number of foreign seamen know 
our waters as well as we do ourselves. 
The effect of passing this Bill will be to 
put up a bar to Free Trade, and, there- 
fore, I hope the Government will not 
allow it to pass. Even with the Amend- 
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ments which the hon. Member for 
East Norfolk (Sir Edward Birkbeck) 
proposes, it would deprive all foreigners 
who have got licences of the power of 
acting as pilots at the end of the current 
year. If the Committee chooses to go on 
with the consideration of this Bill—and 
I do not think it will—I shall suggest, 
when the proper time comes, an Amend- 
ment to enable foreigners at present 
holders of certificates of competency to 
continue to hold their licences. 

Mr. PULESTON (Devonport): What 
is the position of pilots in this country ? 
Let us consider what it really is. Hon. 
Members talk about doing away with 
Chinese cheap labour in America, and 
se forth; but I would point out that 
America is on an entirely different foot- 
ing to us, and, apart from the question 
of cheap labour, I advocate the Bill on 
the higher ground of protection of life 


at sea. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE: These foreign 
pilots are all examined and licensed. 

Mr. PULESTON: Yes; but you 
cannot have as efficient a body of men 
for the navigation of English waters as 
English pilots. Why should you allow 
foreign pilots to come and interfere with 
English pilots? Why should you allow 
foreigners to come from ports which 
your own pilots are not allowed to navi- 
gate? It is for the strongest of all 
reasons—namely, the protection of life 
at sea—that I advocate this Bill. If 
you allow that the pilots of this country 
are, as a rule, capable of navigating 
vessels, and of doing what we see they 
are doing—and I suppose a better class 
of men never existed in this country or 
any other than our British pilots—I 
think you should confine yourselves to 
the service of these men. It is all very 
well to say that foreign pilots have 
passed examinations ; but there will be 
no English pilots to be examined in a 
short time, if we curtail their business 
and make it useless for them to fit them- 
selves for the work of piloting. I think 
the present system bears very hardly 
upon these men. I do not think the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Joseph Pease) in- 
tended any slur upon our pilots when 
he said there was not one of them who 
could navigate the Thames. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE: What I said 
was that the navigation of the Thames 
was so difficult that even our own pilots 
cannot bring a vessel up the river in 
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up. 

Mr. PULESTON: Does the hon. 
Baronet mean to say that foreigners 
could do it? 

Str JOSEPH PEASE: No. My ar- 
gument was this—that in time of war, 
when you pull up the buoys, you would 
be perfectly safe against foreign pilots 
acquainted with the navigation of the 
river, simply because they would not be 
able to navigate any more than yonr 
own pilots. 

Mr. CRAIG (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) : 
It is a surprising thing that not one of 
the Gentlemen who have spoken in 
favour of the Bill has ventured to ex- 
plainits meaning. I will tell the House 
what its meaning is. In the year 1854 
the Merchant Shipping Act was passed, 
a clause of which provided that every 
master or mate who should apply to the 
0 authority of any district in the 

ingdom might, by passing an examina- 
tion, obtain a certificate of competency, 
which, for the short space of 12 months, 
would allow him to pilot a particular 
ship or ships for the same owners in 
British waters. That privilege has been 
conferred since the year 1854. Well, 
by this Bill, which the hon. Member for 
Central Hull (Mr. King) tells us is not 
a Protectionist measure, it is sought to 
go back on the policy which this country 
has deliberately adopted for the last 30 
or 40 years—to reverse that policy in 
the most extraordinary manner. I will 
tell the Committee why this Bill was not 
blocked. On the 28th of January a Bill 
was introduced into the House bearing 
a title almost identical with that of 
this Bill except as to one feature. It 
was called the ‘‘ Merchant Shipping Act 
(1854) Amendment Bill.” That, I say, 
was introduced on the 28th January. It 
was put down for second reading on the 
15th of June. On the 28th of February 
a second Bill was introduced, with the 
heading ‘‘To be substituted for the 
Bill already delivered,” and it was in- 
tituled the ‘“‘ Merchant Shipping Act 
(1854) Amendment (No. 2) Bill.” 

Mr. KING: I am sure the hon. 
Member does not wish to misrepresent 
the matter. There was a printer’s error 
in this matter, and the Bill that the hon. 
Member speaks of was the No. 1 Bill. 

_ Mr. CRAIG: I accept the explana- 
tion of the hon. Member; but I was only 


stating the reason why the ‘‘ Merchant 


Sir Joseph Pease 
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Shipping Act (1854) Amendment (No. 2) 
Bill”’ was not blocked. The reason was 
that it was thought to be the same Bill 
as that which was brought forward a 
month earlier. I have said that not 
one Gentleman who is responsible for 
this Bill—that is to say, whose name 
is on the back of it—has ventured 
to explain its provisions. When we 
come to the question of policy, we shall 
find that we shall reverse the Free 
Trade principles that this country and 
both sides of the House have adopted for 
the last 30 or 40 years. By this Bill 
we shall go back upon that policy, 
because we shall , he that no 
foreigners shall have the privileges 
continued which they have enjoyed for 
the last 30 or 40 years. I maintain that 
it was due to this Committee that those 
who bring forward such a Bill as this, 
and those on the Front Ministerial Bench 
who justify, or attempt to justify, the 
measure, and who have connived at its 
introduction, should say something in 
support of its principle. 

Tue SECRETARY to raze BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth): The word 
the hon. Member has used is not a 
complimentary one. I appeal to the 
Chairman. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Mr. Craig. 

Mr. CRAIG: I would say sympathize 
with the Bill, if the hon. Gentleman 
objects to the word ‘‘connive.” That 
the Government sympathize with the 
Bill, I take it from the explanation of 
the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith), who said that the Government 
made a practice of blocking all mea- 
sures with which they did not agree. 
The fact that they did not block this 
one shows that they did not disagree 
with it. Can that be taken as an indica- 
tion or not? I thinkit is due to the Com- 
mittee that in connection with an im- 
portant measure of this kind, which in- 
volves a reversal of that which has been 
our national policy for the last 30 or 40 
years, and a policy under which we have 
invited and welcomed to our shores 
foreign brains, energy, intellect, and 
industry—I think it is due to ue that 
this Bill should have been explained. 
It has never been explained to the Com- 
mittee why this great privilege, which 
has been granted to foreign shipowners 
for 32 years, of making their masters 
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and mates responsible pilots of their 
ships if they prove their competence to 
navigate in our waters, should be with- 
drawn. The effect of a Biil like this, 
if passed, will be to stir up Pro- 
tectionist reactionaries on the Continent, 
and put a weapon in their hands which 
will G used with fatal force against the 
interests of this couutry. Your com- 
pensation will be that you will have the 
sorry satisfaction of preventing 35 com- 
petent masters and mates from piloting 
their ships as they have done hitherto 
in our waters. That is only a small 
portion of the question. [Cries of ‘* Oh, 
oh!”] “Oh!” you say. I go further. 
I do not think you know what the Bill 
means. [ Cries of “Oh,oh!”] Well, I 
do not want to convince you all. I want 
to convince those hon. Gentlemen who 
say they do not wish to return to the 
practice of Protection. The first point 
I would put before them is this—that 
the certificates of these masters and 
mates are only valid for one year, and 
they are limited strictly for use in the 
ship or ships of the owner who employs 
them. What harm can there be in these 
certificates being used under such con- 
ditions by foreigners? I spoke to a 
gentleman the other day about this Bill. 
He said—‘‘ My father in 1805 would 
often pilot his own vessel when coming 
out of the Baltic, and on one occasion he 
met a British Fleet after the buoys and 
beacons had been taken up, who asked 


him to pilot them down to a certain 
place. He said he could do so, and he did 
so.” He was a foreigner there. There 


are three clauses of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act of 1854 which will be affected 
by this Bill. Clause 342 gives powers 
to the Board of Trade. It says that 
if any pilotage authority whose duty it 
is to examine any master or mate—the 
word ‘ foreign” does not occur in the 
original Act—who applies under that 
Act for examination, refuses to grant an 
examination, he shall have an appeal to 
the Board of Trade, and the Board of 
Trade shall examine him and give him 
a certificate if he be competent. I 
understood the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade to tell 
us the other night that out of 35 certifi- 
cates which had been granted under 
Section 340 of the Act of 1854, 30 were 
at this moment in abeyance—I think he 
used the word “ nded’’—were sus- 


pended until he saw, or the Board of 
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Trade saw, what the House would do 
with this Bill. I want to know where 
the Board of Trade obtained that sus- 
pensory power? It may have suspen- 
sory power, but it is not in the Act of 
1854, which imposed upon them the 
duty of doing that which any Pilotage 
Board might neglect to do. It is not 
only in connection with pilots that we 
have this outcry about foreigners. We 
have had it already in our large ports 
with reference to the employment of 
foreign seamen; and I declare to the 
Committee, with perfect knowledge of 
what I am stating, that in the years 
1873-4-5, if we had not been able to 
employ foreign seamen, many of our 
ships would not have been able to go 
to sea. It is well known that wages 
at our ironworks and at our collieries, 
and in other branches of labour, were 
so high and remunerative that a great 
many English seamen preferred to stop 
on shore to going to sea, and it is also 
well known that their places could not 
have been filled up unless we had had 
recourse to those excellent sailors whom 
we obtained from Scandinavia. Then, 
when the coal and iron trade is dull 
again, we have an outery against the 
employment of foreign seamen. ‘Send 
them back, and do not employ them,” 
they say. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I un- 
derstand, Sir, that the Motion before 
the Committee is that you do leave the 
Chair, which is the same as a Motion 
that you do report Progress and ask 
leave to sit again. I understand that it 
is out of Order to discuss the substance 
of a Bill upon such a Motion. I wish 
to ask, therefore, whether the hon. Mem- 
ber is not out of Order in the observa- 
tions he is making ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Motion to 
report Progress refers to subsequent 
proceedings; but the Motion for the 
Chairman to leave the Chair is one 
directed at the Bill itself, and is one 
which, if passed, would kill the measure 
altogether. 

Mr. CRAIG: I was about to say that 
under the Act of 1854 not only could 
masters and mates apply to be pilots of 
their own ships, but foreign seamen and 
masters could go further, and apply to 
be licensed as masters; and many 
foreigners have availed themselves of 
the privilege with great advantage to 
our shipping. I know the truth of what 
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Iam saying: I have known foreigners 
who commanded British vessels, and who 
performed their duties ‘admirably, and 
were selected for the posts because 
they knew certain waters betters than 
British sailors. There is a cry that 
foreign seamen should be withdrawn 
from English ships. What will be the 
result if you pass this Bill? It will be 
but the beginning of an insidious at- 
tempt to turn back the tide of progress 
and furnish reactionaries in this country 
with a weapon by which the cry of Reci- 
procity and Retaliation will be intensi- 
fied and increased. I am astonished at 
this Bill being brought forward, when I 
remember what a large amount of 
foreign immigration there is in this 
country. I am astonished at this Bill 
being introduced when I look at these 
Benches and at the Benches opposite, 
and when I remember the great sup- 
port we have received on both sides from 
hon. Gentlemen whose families were 
foreigners a generation ago. I am 
delighted to see foreigners, or the de- 
scendants of foreigners, inthis House. I 
welcome them here, and delight to see 
them come here, and give us the benefit 
of their intelligence and of their great 
industry. I delight to see their children 
take part in our affairs like ourselves ; 
and I am astonished that on the Benches 
opposite should be found men to give 
this Bill support. I submit that before 
a measure of this kind is passed it re- 
quires fuller and freer discussion; and 
I trust that in the words of the Motion 
you, Sir, will leave the Chair. 

Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.): The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne (Mr. 
Craig) who has just sat down has 
appealed to hon. Members whose names 
are on the back of the Bill to explain 
its provisions. I feel that the hon. 
Gentleman has not looked at the Notices 
on the Paper with reference to the Bill 
—I mean the Amendments. There are 
several that stand in my own name, and 
if they are accepted the Bill will be 
reduced to a very short measure, par- 
ticularly under the fourth Amendment. I 
would wish to represent to the Com. 
mittee that, if these Amendments are 
adopted, this Bill will not be in con- 
flict necessarily with existing Treaties 


with Foreign Powers. I believe I am | 


right in saying that these Amendments 
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Officers of the Government, as well as of 
the Foreign Office; and I think those 
hon. Members who have already spoken 
have entirely forgotten the fact that 
England is the first Maritime Nation in 
the world, having 5,000 pilots around 
her coasts, every one of them engaged 
in protecting our shipping trade, and 
doing much on behalf of the preservation 
of life. I think hon. Members have 
ignored that fact—those hon. Members 
who wish to place the shipping of the 
country in the hands of less capable 
men than our own pilots. [Cries of 
**No,no!”] Yes; much less capable men 
than our own pilots, of whom the nation 
has always been proud, and of whom I 
hope we shall always continue to be 
proud. I think that hon. Members have 
forgotten that at the present time that 
any sailing vessel or steamer plying 
from a British port is compelled, on 
entering a foreign port, with the ex- 
ception of those of Sweden, to take a 
foreign pilot. I quote simply the case 
of the Great Eastern Railway Geampanats 
steamers which go over to Holland. 
They haveto employ permanently Dutch 
pilots to take their steamers into the 
Dutch ports. And why should not the 
Dutch Government, or the owners of 
Dutch steamers trading with England, 
do what we do, and on entering Eng- 
lish ports, and in bringing vessels out 
of English ports, employ English 
pilots? It is simply nothing but reci- 
procity and fair play as between nation 
and nation. [have mentioned that there 
is only Sweden that permits English 
masters to take English vessels into its 
ports; and Sweden, as a matter of fact, 
is the only country in the world which 
grants us fair reciprocity. With regard 
to the question of life saving, the Com- 
mittee will agree with me that, as Chair- 
man of the Lifeboat Institute, no one 
can wish to do more in the interests of 
saving life at sea as the head of that In- 
stitution. It has been proved, beyond 
doubt, that British pilots are the most 
capable pilots in the whole world, and 
best able to take charge of vessele bound 
to our ports; and I do not see why 
hon. Members opposite should wish to 
discourage these brave men when there 
are thousands of them who have done 
their utmost for the whole trade of 
the world ; and I do not see why hon. 
Members should wish to hand over to 
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capable than our own these great ship- 
ping interests, instead of insisting on 
keeping them in the hands of our people. 
As I have already said, if these Amend- 
ments are carried out, the Bill will be a 
very short one indeed ; and I think it is 
only fair play, as between nation and na- 
tion, that the principle of the measure 
should be adopted. We do not wish—I 
myself, and Iam sure my hon. Friend 
in charge of the Bill does not wish—to 
raise any foreign complication, or to be 
unjust to any foreign nation. We simply 
seek for common justice as between 
nation and nation. 

Tue SECRETARY to true BOARD 
or TRADE (Baron Henry De Worms) 
(Liverpool, East Toxteth) : I rise for the 
purpose of correcting an error into which 
the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down has fallen. I understood him to 
say that it was compulsory on the 
Board of Trade, under the clause he 
quoted, to grant certificates. If he 
will refer to the clause, he will see 
that the Board of Trade may grant 
certificates. 

Mr. CRAIG: No; it means “shall.” 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: No; 
it is “‘ may.” 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid): 
This discussion is somewhat unfortunate 
at the present time. I certainly am dis- 
posed to give fair consideration to the pro- 
posal that is made to extend legitimate 
protection to British pilots. I have been 
in communication with a good many of 
the Irish pilots on this question, and 
they have requested me to support a 
proposal to inquire into their case. I 
understand that a proposal has been sub- 
mitted to the Government to appoint a 
Select Committee on the subject — to 
refer the matter to the consideration of 
a Select Committee. In face of that 
request—which I myself signed—we are 
called upon to consider this Bill, and itis 
undoubtedly the fact that the case for the 
measure has not been submitted to the 
Committee. I would not, at the present 
moment, undertake to say whether the 
Bill is a good ora bad one. It is one of 
those measures which, I think, even in 
this Committee, would give rise to con- 
siderable discussion, and which, after 
consideration, should be reasonably 
amended. But, so far as we have 
gone, we are in this position—we are 
asked right off to pass a Bill which the 
Committee practically knows very little 
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about—which no Member of the Com- 
mittee who is not connected with the 
Mercantile Marine, or who is not inti- 
mately acquainted with maritime sub- 
jects, can be expected to understand. It 
is a very small and short measure, and 
that fact may be advanced in favour of 
its being pushed rapidly through the 
House. But, as a matter of fact, these 
small Bills are always the most dan- 
gerous. Some of them contain most 
pernicious principles, and, on account 
of their very smallness, are sometimes 
adopted without due precautions bein 

taken as to their real meaning. It ool 
be a most inconvenient thing for the 
Committee to pass the Bill through hur- 
riedly, and then to be asked, in a Ses- 
sion or two, to repeal its provisions. 
The present Government, as I under- 
stand, is a Government of examination 
and inquiry. I am surprised that they 
have been able to make up their minds 
so rapidly with regard to this Bill. On 
the part of hon. Gentlemen who sit 
around me, I would say we are quite 
prepared to enter into the consideration 
of this question, so far as it affects some 
of the Irish pilots; but we think it only 
reasonable that the wishes of hon. 
Gentlemen on this side, representing 
English public opinion, should be con- 
sulted. The reason I said that the dis- 
cussion was unfortunate at the present 
time is this. According to your ruling, 
Sir, if the Motion that you do leave the 
Chair is carried, the Bill is killed, and 
it will not be possible to have an in- 
quiry into its proposal pending the final 
vote ; whereas if, at an earlier stage, it 
had been decided to refer the subject to 
a Select Committee, we should have had 
an opportunity of inquiring into the 
matter, the Committee might have re- 
ported in favour of the main lines of 
the Bill, and we should have had it 
carried through and passed this Session. 
Owing to the course the supporters of 
the Bill have taken, if we go on with it 
now the probability is that the House 
will be led to reject it in tofo. [Cries of 
“No, no!”’] Well, may be the House 
will not reject it; but, speaking for my- 
self, I must say that if the supporters of 
the measure insist upon its being carried 
right off, I shall vote in favour of its re- 
jection—that is to say, I shall vote for 
the Motion now before the Committee. 
At the same time, if it kad been pro- 
posed to refer the matter to a Select 
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Committee I should have voted in 
favour of it. 

Mr. WHITE (Gravesend): I should 
not have risen in this debate if it had 
not been that I represent a pilot consti- 
tuency, and take a great interest in their 
welfare. I believe most heartily in their 
prem. remembering that they have 

ad to serve their apprenticeship to 
piloting, and that, to a certain extent, 
their living is taken away from them by 
the provisions of the Act of 1854, which 
enables foreign pilots to pilot vessels in 
English waters. A great deal has been 
said by hon. Members opposite about 
this proposal being a return to Protec- 
tion. Hon. Gentlemen opposite look 
upon Protection as a crime. If it is, the 
fiscal policy of other nations is criminal. 
I deny that it isa crime; but I am as 
real a Free Trader as anyone in this 
House, and on the principles of Free 
Trade I support this Bill. Whilst we 
are Free Traders, we cannot hide from 
ourselves that every other nation in the 
world is exactly the reverse; and it 
seems to me to be an anomaly that the 
captain of a foreign ship should be able 
to obtain a certificate to pilot his ship in 
British waters, and that yet, at the same 
time, the country from which he hails 
should not permit him to take his ship 
back again into his native waters, com- 
pelling him to take a pilot on board the 
moment he enters them. The cry of 
Protection that is raised about this Bill 
is absurd. One would think that some 
enormous imposts were about to be 
levied upon imports by the simple act 
of compelling every foreign ship to take 
an English pilot on board in English 
pilotage waters. Why, Sir, the fact is 
that the expense of doing so only 
amounts to a few pounds per ship. The 
ship, or rather its owner, has to pay 
so much, acccording to the draught 
of water — some £18 or £20, which, 
when distributed over valuable cargoes, 
amounts to a mere trifle. It is hard, I 
say, that English pilots who have served 
their time wet be put in needless 
competition with men who have not 
done so. For these reasons I beg to 
support the Bill. 

Ne. HALDANE (Haddington): The 


opposition of my hon. Friend the 


Member for Newcastle - upon - Tyne 
(Mr. Craig) to this Bill has been based 
upon the allegation that it infringes 
the principles of Free Trade. I oppose 
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this Bill not merely because it in- 
fringes the principles of Free Trade, 
but use it does more—it proposes to 
inflict a great injustice upon certain 
owners and masters of foreign ships by 
taking away from them a right which 
they have enjoyed since 1854. By the 
law of this country certain ports have 
this peculiarity—that no ship can enter 
them except under the charge of a pilot. 
The law is one the policy of which has 
long been recognized as exceptionable. 
It is objectionable on many grounds, 
and its principle is one which is likely to 
receive reconsideration before long at 
the hands of the Legislature. Recog- 
nizing its injustice and hardship, Mr. 
Cardwell introduced a Bill, I think in 
1853, which became law the next year, 
and which is now known as the Mer- 
chant we Act, 1854. That Act 
got rid of the anomaly under which 
certain ports were in the position that 
ships could not enter them except under 
the charge of pilots. That Act enabled 
masters and mates of any ship, whe- 
ther British or foreign, to get rid of 
the gross hardship of having to take 
a pilot on board in cases where it 
was wholly unnecessary, by permitting 
them to obtain certificates of their com- 
petency to pilot the ship themselves. 
‘Licey were thus enabled to avoid the 
expense of taking a pilot on board. It 
is, I think, Section 340 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1854, which relieves mas- 
ters and mates of certain ships from this 
hardship which the law imposed upon 
them. The relief was granted to masters 
and mates of all ships, whether British 
or foreign. Now, one of the objects of 
the present Bill is to repeal that section 
which relieves foreign masters and mates 
from that gross hardship, and to confine 
the exemption to the case of British 
masters and men. I think that this is a 
proposition which does something more 
than infringe the principles of Free 
Trade. It really contemplates an act 
of great injustice, and an act which 
would not be tolerated if it were con- 
sidered and understood in all its fulness 
throughout the country. Now, it is sug- 
gested that the Amendments which are 
propused to be made in Committee on 
this Bill make the matter different. I 
do not see they do in the slightest 
degree. Instead of amending certain 
specific sections, they propose to make 
a wholesale alteration on the whole 
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law —to exempt from that beneficial 

rinciple which I have mentioned in 
Mr. ardwell’s Act foreign masters 
and mates only. Believing this Bill 
to contemplate a very great injustice, 
believing it to contemplate not only 
such an injustice, but to depart from 
what has been the uniform practice 
of the Board of Trade for 30 years, and 
oO strictly and rigidly to the prin- 
ciples of Free Trade, I shall do all 1 can 
to prevent the passing of this measure. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I should 
like to know from the Government whe- 
ther or not it is their intention to allow 
a Bill to pass through this House which 
only affects 35 persons? We hear a great 
deal about obstruction; but really, if 
the British Parliament is to countenance 
the bringing in of Bills which only affect 
every 35 of the population of these King- 
doms, we shall require, not one Parlia- 
ment, but a very vast number of Parlia- 
ments, to transact our Business. What 
has taken place in regard to this Bill is 
certainly a justification for the wholesale 
blocking of Bills. This Bill was not 
blocked simply because hon. Gentlemen 
did not understand what its real purport 
was; but now, when the Bill is ex- 
plained, we find it is of an exceedingly 
mischievous nature. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Tyrone (Mr. M. J. 
Kenny) has suggested that the Bill 
should be sent to a Select Committee. 
If the supporters of the Bill agree to 
the adoption of that suggestion, I do 
not think the Committee would do well 
to waste any more time over it; but if, 
on the other hand, the supporters of the 
Bill refuse to send it to a Select Com- 
mittee, I think the only course open to 
the opponents of the Bill is to use every 
power they possess to prevent any fur- 
ther progress being made with it to- 
night. 1 appeal to whoever represents 
the Government on the present occasion 
to accept the suggestion of my hon. 
Friend. If the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W.H. Smith) were here, I would appeal 
to him whether or not he, as Leader of 
the Government and of the House, would 
allow the time of the Committee to be 
occupied by a squabble over a trumpery 
thing of this sort, which, if not mis- 
chievous, certainly cannot have any sub- 
stantial beneficial effect ? 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.): I con- 
fess to a feeling of some surprise that no 
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Member of the Government has given us 
an opinion on this Bill. I hoped that 
when the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Board of Trade (Baron Henry 
De Worms) rose, he would, as repre- 
senting the Department which is most 
seriously affected, give us the opinion of 
the Government in regard to the Bill; 
but he did nothing of the kind. What 
we have heard of the Bill is not calcu- 
lated to increase our confidence in it. 
Two arguments have been advanced in 
its favour. One of these is that it will 
lead to the protection of life and property 
at sea. Now, there is not the slightest 
allegation that these 35 persons to whom 
certificates have been given are less com- 
petent to take ships up rivers than the 
British masters and mates; therefore, 
there is no ground for supposing that 
life and property will be any safer if the 
Bill passes than if it isrejected. I must 
remind the Committee that if it be true 
that British pilots are any better than 
the persons who have obtained these 
certificates from the Board of Trade, the 
owners of foreign vessels will have every 
possible incentive to employ British 
pilots. It is to the interest of the 
owners of foreign vessels that their 
vessels should be taken safely into port, 
and therefore it is natural they will only 
employ competent pilots. That part of 
the case breaks down completely, and 
there is nothing whatever in the re- 
marks of the hon. Member for Devon- 
port (Mr. Puleston) which, to my mind, 
goes to support the Bill. The other 
argument advanced in favour of the Bill 
is that used by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for East Norfolk (Sir Edward 
Birkbeck), and he spoke much more to 
the real merits of the Bill; in fact, he 
let the cat out of the bag. The hon. 
Baronet admitted that this is a measure 
for Reciprocity—that it isa mask intended 
to conceal the hateful features of Pro- 
tection. He really avowed that this is 
a measure of Protection. He said the 
object of the Bill is to compel foreign 
countries to do for our pilots what we 
have hitherto done for theirs—to do foe 
British masters of vessels entering 
foreign ports what the English law has 
hitherto allowed to be done for foreign 
masters and mates of foreign vessels. 
In other words, this is a sortof declaration 
of war against foreign masters and mates, 
in order to induce their countries to do 
the same thing as we have hitherto 
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done. Dves the hon. Baronet really 
suppose that petty retaliations of this 
kind, applying to 35 persons only, will 
have the slightest affect on any foreign 
country? Does he think it worth while, 
for the sake of so small a number of per- 
sons, to alter the law, to depart from the 
policy which this country has followed for 
years, to supply a precedent for future 
movements in the same direction, and to 
show what I must call a petty and trivial 
spirit on the part of a great country like 
this, a spirit which has been a stranger 
to all our recent legislation? I cannot 
help thinking, Sir, that although this 
is a very small matter in itself—it 
only affects 35 persons—the principle 
involved is not a small one. The prin- 
ciple does deserve the attention of the 
Committee, and unless we hear some 
better reasons from the Government in 
favour of this Bill I hope the Committee 
will reject it. I say nothing about the 
legal question which my hon. Friend 
the Member for Haddington (Mr. Hal- 
dane) has discussed ; but I am bound to 
say I am not satisfied, on the ground of 
Commercial Treaties, that the Bill is not 
objectionable. I had hoped we should 
have heard something upon the point 
from some of the Members of the Go- 
vernment who have considered the ques- 
tion. The hon. Baronet (Sir Edward 
Birkbeck) seems to have entertained 
some apprehension, because he said this 
is not seriously in conflict with existing 
Treaties. It ought not to be adopted 
if it is in even the smallest conflict 
with existing Treaties. I speak not 
without some hesitation, because we 
have not heard the views of the Govern- 
ment. I hope they will not only tell us 
what the legal question is, but also give 
us their views as to the policy of the 
change, and explain whether, if they do 
press the Bill, they think a change 
should be made in our commercial 
relations with other countries. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wensster) (Isle of Wight): 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite attach a great 
deal of importance to this Bill, and 
therefore they will, no doubt, hear a 
few words from me. I will deal, in the 
first place, with the last point raised by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Aberdeen (Mr. Bryce)—namely, 
the effect of the Bill upon Treaties. As 
I understand the matter, it stands in 
this way. We do not propose that the 
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owners of foreign vessels shall in any 
way lose the privilege of having their 
vessels piloted in ports by a master or 
mate who is a British subject. I think 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. Craig) will, if he looks 
carefully through the Bill, acknowledge 
that all that is now proposed is that in fu- 
ture no pilot certificate should be granted 
to any person other than a British sub- 
ject. There is not one word about 
the master or mate of a foreign ship. 
The person certificated may be a master 
or mate of a foreign ship; the ques- 
tion is whether he is a British sub- 
Some time ago an Amendment 
to this Bill was put on the Paper 
extending the Bill so as to exclude 
British subjects who are masters or 
mates of foreign ships. Now, with re- 
gard to the question of Treaty rights, the 
only provision which could in any way 
have infringed such rights would have 
been a provision excluding from certifi- 
cates masters or mates of foreign ships. 
As regards the 35 men who have had 
certificates granted to them, I think 
there ought to be no objection to their 
continuing to hold them. Ifa man has 
at present the privilege of an English 
pilot certificate, he should be allowed to 
continue to use it. I am not sure whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Aberdeen has been in com- 
munication with those who had to con- 
sider this matter when the last Govern- 
ment was in Office; but I think it will 
be found, on inquiry, that the opinion 
was very strongly held by the late Law 
Officers that it was not competent, as the 
existing law stands, to grant certificates 
to foreign subjects. When the hon. Mem- 
ber for Haddington (Mr. Haldane) says 
that it is intended by this Bill to with- 
hold this privilege from foreigners as 
distinguished from British subjects, and 
to revert to an old state of affairs, I 
think he cannot have had his attention 
called to the circumstances which led to 
the passing of the Merchant Shipping 
Actof 1851. At the time of the passing 
of that Act it was considered a hardship 
that in the case of a ship, particularly a 
British vessel, ped tvee: trading with 
a particular port—say a vessel belong- 
ing to Hull, and constantly running in 
and out of that port—the master of such 
a vessel should be obliged to take a pilot 
on board, when the master might know 
the port almost as well as the pilot. 
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Now it does seem to me, and those whe 
have considered this matter, that there 
may be serious objections to the authori- 
ties being compelled, or to there being 
a practice, to grant pilotage certificates 
to those who are not British subjects. 
If the master or mate of a ship trad- 
ing constantly—say, between Hull and 
Sweden—is competent to pilot the ship, 
and is a British subject, let him receive 
a certificate ; but to say that certificates 
are to be granted to persons who are not 
British subjects is going beyond the 
question. It is not a question of pro- 
tecting British pilots. As a matter 
of fact, we get under Treaties no re- 
ciprocity in this matter. Foreign na- 
tions—with the exception, possibly, of 
Sweden—give to us no similar privi- 
leges. This is not, as has been said, a 
question of Protection. It is simply a 
question whether, in dealing with the 
pilotage in our own country, it is not 
a reasonable and proper thing not to 
grant pilot certificates to foreigners. 
Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : I wish that 
the explanation of the hon and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General (Sir 
Richard Webster) had been more satis- 
factory. He tells us that he is not quite 
certain. I do not profess to know much 
about such matters; but I presume that 
if Sweden will not be interfered with by 
this Bill other nations may demand the 
same treatment. We are now actually 
legislating in the dark, because we do 
not know whether the Bill will run 
counter to one foreign Treaty, which 
would necessarily involve other foreign 
nations. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General has said that 
there is no question of Protection involved 
in this Bill; but I maintain that the 
principle of Free Trade is that every 
in this country has a right to employ in 
his business whomever he chooses. Here 
are certain men who are guaranteed by 
our own authority to be competent pilots ; 
but this Bill says—‘‘ You shall not em- 
ploy these men; or, if you do, you must 
do so at your peril.” Is this not Pro- 
tection? It is Protection of one kind of 
commodity against another. Skilled 
labour is, after all, in some _ sense, 
a commodity, and you wish to compel 
the shipowners of this country to em- 
ploy one kind of commodity and not 
another, Why are hon. Gentlemen 
opposite so anxious about this little 
Bill, affecting only 35 persons alto- 





gether? They wish to insert the thin 
edge of the wedge, and are anxious 
to go back to the constituencies and say 
—‘' We have, at least, done something.” 
Once adopt this principle, and I do not 
see why they should not carry it any 
length. According to one hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, this is intended to secure 
the employment of natives instead of 
foreigners. Why not bring in Bills to 
prevent the employment in this country 
of foreign carpenters and masons? This 
is the old principle of Protection ; and I 
do most earnestly protest against the 
adoption of this Bill at this hour of the 
night (2.45), when the larger portion of 
the Committee cannot possibly be aware 
of the serious question that is involved. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: I should like 
to ask the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Board of Trade whether the issue 
of these certificates has been suspended 
by the Board of Trade ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: Yes. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY: Then what 
necessity is there for this Bill, if the 
Board of Trade has power to refuse the 
issue of these certificates ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I 
believe the Board of Trade has perfect 
power; but, in view of conflicting 
opinions on the part of high legal autho- 
rities, it was thought better to have the 
matter thoroughly cleared up; and, 
therefore, the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Central Hull (Mr. King) pro- 
duced this Bill. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, 
W.): I hope the House will not go on 
with the Bill further. I can easily un- 
derstand that hon. Members are not 
aware of the full significance of the mea- 
sure ; and the fact that we have reached 
the Committee stage without discussion 
of its principles is an additional and 
overwhelming reason, it seems to me, 
why there should be no attempt to force 
it on to-night. At the outset I did not 
understand the bearings of the Bill, 
but thought that the “ae was & 
small and innocent one. have great 
respect for the opinion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
on legal matters; but, when we come 
to a proposal for the reversal of a well- 
settled national principle, I am not pre- 
pared to accept him as an infallible 
guide. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
asserted that the object of this Bill is 
to insure Reciprocity, or, rather, he ar- 
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gued in its support that because foreign 
countries do not give certain privileges 
to British captains and mates, we are 
entitled to say that these privileges shall 
not be given by us to foreigners. As 
I understand the argument of those who 
support the Bill, they say its object is 
really to enforce the principle of Reci- 
procity on this pilotage question; but I 
think it is rather the principle of re- 
taliation that it seeks to enforce. The 
principle of Reciprocity will not really 
apply, because there is only one foreign 
country which treats British pilots in 
the same fair and liberal manner as we 
treat foreign pilots. If that is so, it is 
clear that, practically speaking, all 
foreign ships under foreign captains 
and mates are to be deprived of the 
privilege which, up to the present, they 
have been granted by this country ; and 
when the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General says to us that 
foreign ships may still come here, but 
must have British captains and mates 
on board, qualified for the work of 
piloting, we understand that that makes 
a small distinction; but we do not see 
that it seriously affects the principle we 
are discussing. That is a subterfuge on 
his part. I see no limit to the argu- 
ments of those who support this Bill. 
I see no limit to the operation of the 
principle they desire us to support in 
passing this Bill. The number of pilots 
who will be affected by the measure is 
a mere bagatelle; but the principle the 
Bill assails is an important one. We 
are amazed that the Government should 
support the Bill—that they should give 
countenance to Protection in the veiled 
fashion they have done to-night; and 
we are surprised to hear the Secretary 
to the Board of Trade represent that the 
Department, on behalf -of which he 
speaks, has an initiatory power in re- 
gard to the issue of licences to foreign 
pilots, and that they have power to act 
compulsorily, as he has told us to-night 
that they have acted. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: The 
Law Officers of the late Government held 
exactly the views of the present Board of 
Trade. I feel obliged to tell the hon. 
Gentleman that, as it is within my own 
knowledge. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: The hon. 
Gentleman is not going to take his whole 

uidance on this question from the Law 
fficers of the late Government, when 
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he has the Attorney General of the pre- 
sent Government on his own side. I 
insist that it would be an unwise and 
undesirable thing for us, at this time of 
night, to take up a Bill of this charac- 
ter, about which the country knows 
nothing, and will know nothing. I 
would point out to the promoters of this 
Bill that they will lose nothing by put- 
ting off the consideration of the mea- 
sure. The Session is not far advanced. 
The Attorney General says the interests of 
the men who will be affected by this 
Bill will be protected ; but the interests 
of these 35 foreign pilots, who hold cer- 
tificates for navigating in English waters, 
is a mere bagatelle compared with the 
great principle involved in this question. 
If we pass this Bill foreign nations will 
be entitled to say—‘‘ Here is a palpable 
proof that the British nation are aban- 
doning their principles of Free Trade.” 
[* No, no!’”] I am astonished at that 
interruption. If hon. Gentlemen had 
listened to the speeches of hon. Gentle- 
men whose names are on the back of 
the Bill, they would have heard them 
tell us that this is “retaliation.” I say 
that is Protection, and I therefore say— 
How can hon. Members deny that I am 
stating what is strictly accurate when I 
declare that foreign countries will use 
those words? How can the Represen- 
tatives of the Government hold them- 
selves justitied in allowing a Bill of this 
immense importance—a Bill which may 
have an international operation—to go 
forward at 2 o’clock in the morning. I 
think we may well ask, Sir, that you do 
now leave the Chair. 

Mr. H. 8. WRIGHT (Notting- 
ham, 8.): The argument that seems 
to be principally used by hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side of the 
House is this—that because we have 
been acting wrongly towards British 
seamen for the last 32 years, therefore 
we are to continue doing so. We ought 
to be able to appeal to Irish Members 
and to Scotch Members, as well as to 
English Members, not to continue a sys- 
tem which is eminently unfair to British 
seamen. There is no doubt whatever 
that the more chance we give foreigners 
to go up and down our rivers, and to 
enter our harbours, the better they will 
be able to act against us in time of war. 
But, apart from this question of danger 
in time of war, I maintain that we should 
be incurring less risk of collisions in our 
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crowded harbours and rivers if served 
by pilots who have lived in or about 
British ports all their lives than by 
foreign mates or captains, who may 
have obtained pilots’ certificates for 
British waters. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I think there are one or two 
points on which we ought to press for 
a distinct answer from the Government. 
The hon. Gentleman who represents the 
Board of Trade in this House (Baron 
Henry De Worms) stated that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central Hull 
(Mr. King), who introduced this Bill, 
was acting practically under the instruc- 
tions of the late Law Officers of the 
Crown. Now, I want to know whether 
or not we are to take it as a charge 
against the late Government, that they 
intended to bring in, or, at any rate, to 
support, a Protectionist Bill of this kind? 
[‘* No, no!”] That is the charge made 
against the late Government—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is travelling from the Question be- 
fore the Committee in entering into that 
matter. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I did not intend 
to pursue the point, Mr. Courtney, but 
merely to state that that was the charge 
distinctly made by a Member of the 
present Government against the late 
Government. [‘*No, no!”] Well, 
we will wait for further information on 
the subject. The same Member of the 
Government who brought this charge 
against Her Majesty’s late Advisers 
seems to admit his share in a distinct 
piece of illegality. He tells us that 30, 
out of 35, pilots have been suspended— 
that is to say, that their certificates have 
not been renewed. He has been chal- 
lenged as to whether the Board of Trade 
has power, under the existing law, 
to refuse to renew a certificate, and 
he frankly tells us that it is a moot 


point. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS : 
Nothing of the sort. That does not 
convey what I expressed. If the hon. 
Member will take the trouble to read 
the 342nd clause of the Act of 1852, he 
will find that the granting or renewing 
of certificates to foreign masters and 
mates is purely optional. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: The hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to say that the legality 
of refusing to renew certificates is a 
moot point. 





Baron HENRY DE WORMS : 
Nothing of the kind. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: He said that the 
Legal Authorities are in conflict on an 
important point, and that it was in con- 
sequence of that conflict that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central Hull 
had brought in this Bill to settle the 
matter. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS : 
Nothing of the kind. I did not saya 
word of it. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Certainly you 
did, and hon. Gentlemen near me cor- 
roborate my recollection. I do not 
wonder that hon. Gentlemen opposite do 
not recollect what they say—it is, per- 
haps, convenient for them not to; for we 
have had the most amusing theories 
from them as to what is Protection and 
what is not. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Central Hull started by 
declaring that no one was a stronger 
Free Trader than he was himself, and 
in order to give us a clear insight into 
what he meant by Free Trade he said 
he was averse to allowing foreign labour 
to interfere with British labour, and that 
the object of the Bill was to prevent 
that interference. Well, what in the 
world is that but Protection, pure and 
unadulterated? Every other hon. Mem- 
ber who has spoken in favour of the Bill 


has used the words ‘fair play,” ‘jus- 
tice,” ‘unfair to Englishmen,” and a 
variety of similar expressions. ‘‘ Fair 


play”’ is the constant cry of the Pro- 
tectionist Party, and in permitting that 
little expression to escape them hon. 
Members have let the cat out of the bag. 
The hon. and jearned Attorney General 
has also made a candid confession. He 
has admitted, in answer to the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Launceston 
(Mr. C. T. D. Acland), that he is not per- 
fectly certain yet whether the state of 
International Law with respect to 
Sweden is as has been stated on his side 
of the House. If the Members of the 
Government—if the Law Officers of the 
Crown who ought to know these things— 
on an important question like this, affect- 
ing international right, tell us that they 
do not know what the state of the law 
is, we have a right to ask them to find 
out the law, and declare it to us, before 
they take this leap in the dark. It isa 
monstrous thing for us to legislate on a 
matter like this, the Law Officers of the 
Crown not knowing whether or not they 
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are right in the view of the law on which 
the Government are acting. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER : I object 
to those words being attributed to me. 
What I said was that I was not certain 
whether treaty rights with Sweden on 
this subject existed. I have since ascer- 
tained that, as there are no compulsory 
rights as to Sweden, this question does 
not arise. Therefore, what I said as to 
treaty rights is correct. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: His words were 
he was “ not certain” astothe point raised 
by my hon. Friend. I am glad he has 
been able to satisfy himself on the point 
now, and, of course, I accept his as- 
surance in perfect good faith. Another 
argument the same hon. and learned 
Gentleman used was to the effect, as I 
understood him, that the law, as it 
exists, is not intended to give a privilege 
to foreigners. He argued, therefore, or 
I understood him to argue, that this Bill 
will not be a return to Protection. But 
if the law does not actually give privi- 
leges to foreigners, or if it does not in- 
tend to give privileges to foreigners, it 
does not refuse those privileges to 
foreigners; but I understand it is now 
proposed to take away privileges en- 
joyed by foreigners without giving them 
any compensation whatever. It appears 
to me that these arguments of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General do not 
hold water any more than the others. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for East 
Norfolk (Sir Edward Birkbeck) said that 
if his Amendments are accepted the Bill 
will become a simple matter—it will be 
reduced to one clause. He seemed to 
think that a good reason why there 
should be an end of our discussion, and 
why the Bill should be allowed to pass. 
My view is that his one clause will be 
worse than the whole three he eliminates 
from the Bill. He said we should not 
want to place our shipping in the hands 
of less capable men than our own pilots. 
I want to know how the foreigners, to 
whom we have granted certificates of 
competency, are less capable men than 
our own pilots, seeing that they have 
passed the same examination, and re- 
ceived the same certificates, that are 
granted to our own seamen? This is 
an attempt to throw dust in our eyes. 
The hon. Baronet knows that the same 
argument would apply in other cases. 
On this side of the House it has been 
said that if this Bill is passed its prin- 

Mr. Conybeare 
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ciple will be extended—that it will be 


‘introducing the thin end of the wedge of 


Protection, and that we do not know 
where it will end. If you once begin to 
eliminate foreigners, you will have to 
eliminate them from this House. There 
is more than one foreigner on the Con- 
servative side. They will all have to 
go. [‘‘Oh, oh!” and cries of *‘ Order!”’} 
Well, I am not making a charge—I do 
not wish to be personal. I will not refer 
to Members of the Government, or to the 
Tory Party ; but I wouid say thatif you in- 
troduce the principle of the elimination 
of foreigners, we shall have the right to 
apply it inan extended form. We shall 
have a right to get rid of the numerous 
brood of pauper Princes who emigrate 
over here from Germany. [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] 
Yes. I wasdown at Sheerness the other 
day, and I found there, commanding as 
Admiral of the Dockyard, the Prince 
of Leiningen ; and we have in Dublin, 
as Commander of the Army in Ireland, 
Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman that he is not adhering 
strictly to the principle of this Bill. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: The Bill, Sir, 
affects a principle of such vast magnitude 
that we do not know how far it will go. 
I was only pointing out to hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, how substantially this 
principle they are laying down may 
apply to them. I did not see that my 
observation was so much out of Order. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I rise 
to Order. Has the hon. Gertleman the 
right to make these observations ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I have already 
submitted to the Chairman, and was 
only adding an observation on the 
matter. It appears to me that the 
observations that have been advanced 
on this side of the House are, at any 
rate, of sufficient weight to render it 
absolutely impossible that we can pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the Bill at 
this hour. As has been already pointed 
out, if the character of this measure had 
been known earlier it would have been 
blocked. We are not satisfied with the 
explanation given by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Central Hull, as to this 
being a No. 2 Bill substituted for a Bill 
previously delivered. If this is the 
original Bill with a clerical alteration in 
it—— 

Mr. KING: I said nothing of the 
sort. 
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Mr. CONYBEARE: I must say, hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House 
have a singular facility for saying things 
in such a way that no one can under- 
stand them. If this is not the same 
Bill as that originally delivered, it is a 
pity it was not put down for the same 
day as the original Bill. 

Mr. KING: I can only say what 
was done—I cannot give intelligence to 
enable a simple explanation to be under- 
stood. I have said that this is a 
different Bill. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I am satisfied 
with the hon. Gentleman’s explanation ; 
but I did not understand the matter 
correctly before. No doubt the mis- 
understanding was owing to my own 
obtuseness. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY : Hon. Members 
opposite, as I understand, contend that 
the Board of Trade have the power to 
grant or withhold these certificates. In 
that opinion they are supported both 
by the present and the late Law 
Officers of the Crown; and it is said 
that this Bill is brought forward to make 
clear the law on the point. Do I under- 
stand that to be the case? [Mr. Kine: 
Yes.] It is to make the position of the 
Board of Trade absolutely plain. I 
would point out, therefore, to the Se- 
cretary to the Board of Trade and the 
hon. and learned Attorney General that 
the Bill does nothing of the kind. The 
Board of Trade now claim to enjoy an 
option; but if we pass this Bill we 
shall deprive them of that option. It 
limits and contracts their power, and 
prevents them from giving certificates of 
competency to these foreign pilots, even 
though they may be willing to do so. 

Mr. JOIOCEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street): I regret I was not in my place 
when the Bill came on. I have a very 
strong objection to it. ‘The practice has 
been to create a certain number of cer- 
tificates of efficiency, and I understand 
the object of the Bill is to prevent that 
practice being continued. In my opinion, 
this is simply the thin end of the wedge. 
In all our ports there has been an agi- 
tation amongst sailors to prevent, if 
possible, the employment of foreign 
seamen on board our ships; and I 
think that, if once we give way on 
this question, it will certainly encourage 
that agitation amongst the sailors. I 
cannot think that the shipowners of 





this country are yet prepared, at all 
events, to say that no foreign sailors 
shall be employed on board their ships. 
I cannot see how we can carry on our 
merchant service at the present moment 
without foreign seamen. I am not, there- 
fore, prepared to support this measure. 
Many of the arguments used by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in support of this 
measure might, with equal force, be 
used against the system of employing 
foreign sailors in our ships. If we 
passed this measure, we should cer- 
tainly have retaliation on the part of 
foreign Governments, which would go 
a great deal further than this Bill. I 
am anxious to further the employment 
of Britons, in place of foreigners, where 
they can be employed; but if we in- 
troduce the principle contained in this 
Bill, where will it end? Are we to say 
that Englishmen are to be employed in 
every position in which we, at present, 
employ foreigners? Are you to say that 
no foreign clerks are to be employed in 
commercial offices? [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] Well, 
the principle is exactly the same. It is 
simply one of Protection; and if you 
give protection to English pilots, I can- 
not see how you can justly withhold it 
from English clerks. On these grounds 
I oppose the Bill. It is a step in the 
direction of compelling our shipowners 
to employ only English sailors, and 
our commercial men to employ English 
clerks. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): I think that hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
Benches can hardly be aware that at 
this moment we are building nearly all 
the steamers that are being used all over 
the world, and that the passing of this 
Bill would have a most irritating effect 
upon foreigners, particularly upon those 
for whom we build the ships. It would 
irritate them on a point on which they 
are most sensitive. We should imme- 
diately have new shipbuilding yards 
started, probably with ewe A sub- 
sidies, in the Scheldt at Antwerp, at 
Rotterdam, and at Hamburg. We 
should have competition subsidized by 
foreign Governments in retaliation for 
the shutting out of foreigners. I do not 
think any Bill so insignificant could be 
introduced which would lead to such 
disastrous results to our building yards. 
Once we begin to prevent the employ- 
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ment of foreigners in any capacity what- , 
ever—either as pilots or as seamen, or | 
as officers in our ships—it will stop 
not only the use of British ships and the | 
employment of British captains, but the 
building of foreign ships in British 
ports. If I understand this Bill aright 
—and I have no doubt the Law Officers 
of the Crown will inform us whether 
it is the case or not—if it passes, the 
mate or any other officer of an English 
ship, if he happens to be an alien ora 
foreigner, will be unable to obtain a 
certificate’ to bring that ship into an 
English port. Very likely the foreign 
officer of an English ship may know the 
English port he desires to go into a 
great deal better than he knows any 
port in his own country. I do not think 
any Bill could be introduced which 
would be more mischievous or of greater 
detriment to our shipbuilding interests 
on the Clyde, at Belfast, in the Tyne, in 
the Mersey, or at any of our large build- 
ing ports than this measure. A more 
short-sighted measure could scarcely be 
drafted, and I sincerely hope Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will reconsider their 
decision in the matter. Ido not think 
the effect of the Bill has been carefully 
considered. If it had been, I cannot 
believe that the measure would have 
been pressed forward in this way. 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Ferousson) (Manchester, N.E.): 
I desire to say just a word or two with 
the view of removing some misappre- 
hension which seems to exist on this 
matter. I expect foreigners will con- 
tinue to get ships built in our yards, as 
they will be able to get them better and 
cheaper here than anywhere else. I do 
not think they would come to us now if 
they could get ships built as well and as 
cheap elsewhere. When hon. Gentlemen 
talk about interfering with the employ- 
ment of foreign sailors, I would reply 
that that is not a case in point at all. I 
should like to tell the House why there 
is a difficulty in regard to this question 
of pilots, and why the certificates of 
these foreigners are suspended. It was 
because the Law Officers of the late 
Government advised that, in their opi- 
nion, it was not competent to grant cer- 
tificates to masters and mates of foreign 
ships because they were not masters and 
mates within the meaning of the Act of 
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1854. Why? Because the Merchant 
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Shipping Act has about 180 clauses 
imposing the most strict conditions on 
the masters and mates of British ships 
in point of discipline and education, and 
laying down all sorts of regulations to 
which the masters and mates of foreign 
shipsarenotsubjected. Therefore, the late 
Law Officers held that masters and mates 
of foreign ships were not masters and 
mates within the meaning of the Act of 
1854, It is intended by the Bill 
that certificates should not be issued 
to such masters and mates in future; 
but it would be an apparent in- 
justice to deprive of their certificates 
those masters and mates who have en- 
joyed them for so many years; therefore, 
I understand the hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill intends to introduce 
in it words which will save the privileges 
of foreign masters and mates who hold 
British certificates. I may say, from my 
knowledge of where the shoe pinches 
with foreign countries, that that will re- 
move the objections that have been en- 
tertained by more than one country in 
respect of this Bill—for instance, the 
steamers that come up from Flushing to 
the Thames. They have hitherto been 
piloted by their own masters, and by the 
words my hon. Friend proposes to intro- 
duce into the Bill that privilege will 
continue, and will altogether remove 
the objection of the Netherlands Com- 
pany, and will save that Company, 
as I have heard, £12,000 a-year in 
pilotage dues. 

Sirk JOHN SWINBURNE: When 
the present masters who hold the certifi- 
cates die, will the new masters receive 
them ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: Certainly 
not, unless they are British subjects. 
With very few exceptions the Reciprc- 
city Clauses given in the provisions deal- 
ing with foreign pilots give this country 
nothing at all. Sweden does not insist 
on pilotage dues; but Norway does not 
allow a ship to enter her ports without 
a Norwegian pilot. With the exception 
of Sweden, Denmark, and Italy, where 
there are open ports, Marseilles in 
France, and certain open ports in Aus- 
tralia, there are no foreign ports British 
ships can enter without paying pilotage 
dues; whilst we, on the contrary, have 
thrown our ports open to the Navies of 
the world. It is proposed that the same 
obligation shall rest on foreign ships as 
rests on British ships, and that they 
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shall have either to take a local pilot or 
to have among their officers a British 
subject holding a certificate of privilege 
to pilot them. It is quite evident that 
there is considerable misconception in 
respect of the reasons why the certi- 
ficates of foreign pilots in England 
have been suspended, and I think it is 
an important consideration for the Com- 
mittee. There is no proposal to limit 
the employment of foreign seamen on 
board of our vessels. But it is felt, not 
unnaturally, that foreign mercantile 
officers do not stand on the same footing 
as our own before the law, because we 
impose on our own severe tests and 
qualifications. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s): 
Mr. Courtney, I have listened with con- 
siderable interest to the whole of this de- 
bate, and I must say that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergus- 
son) has, by his speech, left my mind 
more confused upon the subject than it 
was before he spoke. That may, of 
course, probably be owing to my dulness 
of comprehension. I was always under 
the impression that this was a disabling 
Bill, curtailing some rights that had al- 
ready existed or were supposed to exist ; 
but, according to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman, it is a Bill in- 
tended to extend certain privileges. I 
beg to remind hon. Gentlemen of the 
reply given by the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade (Baron Henry De 
Worms) to the question put to him by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Tyrone (Mr. M. J. Kenny). My hon. 
Friend asked whether, at present, there 
is power to withhold these certificates ; 
and whether, as a matter of fact, they 
are not withheld; and the hon. Gentle- 
man (Baron Henry De Worms) answered 
in the affirmative, and added that there 
was some doubt on the subject, and it 
was proposed to clear the point up, 
which object would be attained by this 
Bill. He says that this opinion was 
given in the time of the Law Officers 
of the late Government; but I did 
not understand him to say whether the 
Board of Trade acted upon that opinion 
while the late Government was in Office. 
If the Government consider that they 
should support the decision come to by 
the Department, I wonder they have not 
brought in a Bill themselves. I wonder 





they have allowed a private Member to 
bring in a Bill to support the action of 
a Government Department. I have no 
doubt that the Government imagine 
there is a certain amount of odium at- 
tached to anything tainted with Protec- 
tion, and that, therefore, they did not 
eare to take such a Bill as this into their 
own hands. Disguise this question as 
you will, no matter what sophistry you 
use, this is Protection pure and simple— 
it is Protection as Protection is under- 
stood, and cannot by any possibility be 
disguised. You have only to extend tho 
principle underlying this Bill to prevent 
the employment of foreign sailors or to 
prevent the employment of foreign clerks 
in this country. I shall vote against 
this Bill, because I believe it will be 
fraught with the utmost danger to the 
interests of this country, and to the prin- 
ciples upon which the trade of this coun- 
try is founded. 

Mr. C0. T. D. ACLAND: Mr. 
Courtney, I think I am entitled to a 
definite answer from the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, as 
to whether he really does support the 
policy embodied in this Bill? I do not 
think it has been made at all clear that 
it is only in consequence of the opinion of 
the Law Officers of the Crown given last 
year that the Board of Trade are now 
prepared to support a Bill really narrow- 
ing instead of enlarging their power. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I 
think I made my views upon this Bill 

erfectly clear. The reason why the late 

aw Officers did not carry out the sug- 
gestion was that their Government went 
out of Office. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): It is per- 
fectly clear now why the Government 
abstained, as long as they possibly could, 
from taking part in the discussion upon 
this Bill. We have just listened to a 
remarkable speech from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fer- 
gusson). Whatdidhe say? Drawing 
a distinction between the action and 
the policy of England and that of 
other nations, he said — ‘‘ We have 
thrown our ports open to the Navies 
of the world.” Are we to be told 
that the people of England are now 
going to turn their backs on that 
policy? Because that is what the state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet amounted 
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to. He said—‘‘We have thrown our 
ports open to the Navies of the world ;” 
and the inevitable conclusion to be ar- 
rived at is, that now restrictions are to 
be = upon the freedom of the ports 
of England because foreign nations have 
not imitated the example of England. 
Why bas England thrown her portsopen ? 
Because she thought it would pay. And 
I should like to know whether we are to 
be told to-day that the experiences of 
free and open ports isa bad thing? The 
proposition is manifestly absurd. It is 
quite evident to me that this Bill has 
been introduced in the interest of some 
extremely narrow clique, and that it isa 
measure which would inevitably lead to 
bad feeling bet ween England and foreign 
nations, and would unquestionably, if 
it were passed at this hour of the night 
(2.25), be repealed in the course of a 
year or two. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) (who was met by cries of 
‘* Divide!” ) said : I wish to give both 
the Government and hon. Gentlemen 
who cry “ Divide!’ clear notice that 
some of us are determined to oppose 
this Bill far beyond the present Motion. 
I shall use the Forms of the House to 
postpone the consideration of this mea- 
sure until the House is full, and the 
Press and the country can thoroughly 
understand the provisions of the Bill. 
Nothing has made me so strong against 
this Bill as the speeches delivered from 
the Treasury Bench. One very remark- 
able argument was advanced by an hon. 
Gentleman opposite: He said that— 


‘** Foreign pilots are allowed to gain a know- 
ledge of our ports and our rivers which would 
be most perilous to us in time of war.” 


Does the hon. Gentleman seriously put 
before an Assembly of reasonable men 
an argument like that in favour of a 
Bill of this kind? The hon. Gentleman 
had better go to school and learn some- 
thing about the art of war; because if 
the hon. Gentleman knew anything about 
the art of war, he would know very well 
that in the pigeon-holes of all the War 
and Naval Offices of any Power which 
might come intoany conflict with us there 
are perfectly clear and accurate maps of 
every single river and port in this coun- 
try. Do hon. Gentlemen seriously think 
that foreign countries would be pre- 
vented from making war on this coun- 
try because of the want of knowledge ? 


Hr. Dillon 
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I never heard a more grotesque or 
childish argument. What is the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir James Fergusson)? The 
right hon. Gentleman was under the im- 
pression that his speech would have the 
effect of facilitating the progress of the 
Bill by removing misapprehension. I 
can only assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that his removal of any misappre- 
hension with regard to the Bill will 
seriously impede the progress of the 
Bill, because the right hon. Gentleman 
made a confession with almost infantine 
frankness. He mentioned the Flushing 
Company, the masters of which would 
continue to have p»wer of piloting their 
own vessels, and he said if they exer- 
cised the power they would be saved 
£12,000 a-year. Well, but the right 
hon. Gentleman has just established our 
whole case. That means that this Bill 
will fine the Flushing Company £12,000 
a-year. What did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say? He said that the present 
holders of these certificates would have 
their rights respected; but when the 
question was interjected from this side 
of the House, whether their successors 
would have the same rights, the right 
hon. Gentleman answered in the nega- 
tive, and the consequence is that the 
escape of the Flushing Company from a 
fine of £12,000 a-year depends on the 
longevity of the existing masters. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman will allow me to ex- 
plain what I meant to say. Of course, 
under the Bill, masters who have not 
previously held certificates will not se- 
cure them ; but a Dutch steamer may be 
free of pilotage up the Thames, if it hasa 
British officer holding a certificate on 
board. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: I wonder for 
what purpose the right hon. Gentleman 
got up to correct my statement, because 
his explanation, instead of being a con- 
tradiction, is a confirmation of my state- 
ment. Of course, a Flushing steamer 
would have the right to employ a British 
pilot. If the Dutch Company would 
oblige us by not employing a master of 
its own nationality, but of our nation- 
ality, it would escape the fine you desire 
to putupon it. That isto say, while we, 
on the one hand, are putting a penal 
enactment against the Dutch masters, 
the Dutch masters are obliging us in 
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nal enactment 
employing a 
tesque pro- 


return by adopting the 

against themselves, an 

British master. A more 
position I never heard: We are fighting 
for a principle in this matter. I do not 
care what exceptions the Government 
may make. I do not care what vested 
rights they may respect. We mean to 
fight this matter, whether it refers to one 
man or to 10 men, or whether it refers 
to one class of men or to another class 
of men. We mean to fightit as a ques- 
tion of principle, and as a most dangerous 
interference with the best and beneficent 
traditions of the commercial policy of 
this country. I imagine hon. Gentle- 
men opposite have never read the history 
of the Navigation Laws of this country. 
Under the old Navigation Laws, the 
principle which is small in this Bill was 
represented in every part of our com- 
merce. It was impossible under those 
laws to have any but English sailors 
and any but English masters, and the 
great and gigantic increase of our com- 
merce dates from the abolition of those 
laws, and the abolition of all the miser- 
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to native over foreign labour, which his 
superior and his Colleague repudiated 
as the degradation of politics. I quite 
agree with an hon. Friend of mine, who 
has said that if you start this prin- 
ciple you cannot stop at pilots. Why 
do you give native pilots advantages 
over foreign pilots, and refuse to give 
native clerks advantages over Ger- 
man clerks? Thousands of clerks in 
London complain, and I sympathize 
with them to a very great extent, that 
their wages are reduced by the incursion 
into the country of German clerks, who 
are able to work for smaller wages, be- 
cause they are able to live on more 
frugal diet. Will not the English clerks, 
if this Bill passes, have a perfectly un- 
answerabie case in favour of giving them 
preference over German clerks? Un- 
questionably, the same principle which 
gives a preference to native pilots should 
give a preference to native clerks. Does 
anyone in his senses suppose that other 
nations will not retaliate upon us for 
conduct like this? There are no men 
in the world who have more to fear from 


able, narrow, bigoted, and reactionary | the system of Protection to native over 
principles embodied in those laws. | foreign labour than Englishmen. There 
Why, the country would be up in arms | is scarcely a country in the world where 


if they knew the principles of this Bill. 
What did the Government say in regard 
to this Bill? The hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade (Baron 
Henry De Worms) is a Liverpool 
Representative. At the last Election 
in Liverpool the cry was raised, not 
by me, but by some persons against 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen), because of the action of 
the Government in regard to the mails. 
What was his defence? He said the 
Government had a right, on the princi- 
ples of Free Trade, to get their work 
done by anybody, provided it was done 
with economy and efficiency, and in that 
the right hon. Gentleman was quite 
right. Although I was a bitter oppo- 
nent of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
entirely sympathized with the doctrine 
he laid down in this matter. He said it 
was a degradation of politics to be 
raising the question of foreign and na- 
tive labour on a question of that kind. 
Now, another Member of the Govern- 
ment, also a Member for Liverpool 
(Baron Henry De Worms) gets up 
and reverses this process, and now 
adopts that doctrine of favour shown 
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English capital is not employed, where 
Englishmen are not employed, where 
Englishmen do not superintend great 
commercial enterprizes. Under this Bill 
you prevent a German master piloting 
his own vessel. Suppose Germans say 
they will no longer have gasworks which 
are kept up by Englishmen. Suppose 
the Spanish people were to refuse to 
allow the mines of Spain to be entirely 
worked by English capital. I say that 
this is a monstrous principle, a principle 
not only reactionary in regard to Eng- 
land, but in regard to the whole world. 
I do not know what the idea of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite may be in regard to 
the future; but my idea of the future is 
that nations should be joined together 
in the bonds of sympathy and open to 
all. [‘*Oh!”] 1 know that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite do not care for bonds of 
sympathy, and I ought to apologize for 
mentioning them before Gentlemen of 
the Party opposite; but, unfortunately, 
the Party opposite plays a large part in 
the world’s history. My idea of the 
future is evidently not such as that of 
some other hon. Gentlemen. Let every 
nation devote its labour to that which is 
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best able to produce goud results, and 
let the labour of all nations go to the 
commonwealth. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: Before we go 
to a Division I should like some further 
explanations from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I see my hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 
in his place. Now I have a great deal 
of faith in his advice and in his sound 
common sense, and I appeal to him to 
use his good offices with his Colleagues 
to induce them to agree to this Motion, 
in order that the consideration of the 
measure may be postponed to a more 
opportune occasion. I confess I am 
alarmed by the last speech delivered 
from the Treasury Bench. Why, the 
heresy is spreading. In the first place, 
we had it from the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade that this would be re- 
taliation. Now it has cropped up in a 
more dangerous form. The Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir 
James Fergusson) has put, in the most 
naked form, the adoption of this prin- 
ciple of retaliation. He points to the 
fact that we do not receive the same 
consideration from other nations which 
we show to them. I hope that there is 
a determination on this side of the 
House, however, to stand by the deci- 
sion taken up. It is impossible that 
this Bill can be allowed to go forth. It 
is a reversal, in most important respects, 
of the well-established principles of the 
country. The Bill has not been dis- 
cussed as to its principle; and I hope, 
at any rate, we shall receive an assurance 
that some time will be allowed for the 
consideration of the principle involved 
in the Bill. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town): 
I certainly support the appeal of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Illingworth), and hope the 
Government will listen to us, and allow 
us to report Progress. When this Bill 
was brought on by the Member for Cen- 
tral Hull (Mr. King) it appeared a very 
small and insignificant matter. We 
certainly did not expect to find that it 
embodied such an important principle 
as we now find it to contain. Not very 
long before the consideration of the Bill 
came on, the hon. Member for Hull him- 
self moved that the House be counted, 
and at that time the Benches opposite 
were absolutely empty. My hon. Friend 
the Member for the Launceston Division 
of Cornwall (Mr. C. T. D. Acland) called 
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attention to the nature of the Bill, point- 
ing out that what was really involved 
was not a small question, but the very 
large question of Protection, and the 
progress of the debate has clearly shown 
he was justified in that assumption. I 
appeal to Her Majesty’s Government 
whether it is a reasonable request that 
so large and important a question as 
Protection should be discussed at 20 
minutes to 3 o’clock in the morning, 
after there has been an attempt made 
by the hon. Member in charge of the 
Bill to count the House, and when there 
is not a Cabinet Minister present? I 
hardly know who to appeal to. Cer- 
tainly, this is a question which ought 
not to be discussed in the absence of the 
Leader of the House, or, at all events, 
of some Member of the Cabinet. I trust 
we shall now be allowed to report Pro- 
gress. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham): That is exactly what hon. 
Gentlemen on these Benches wish to 
do. If the hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. 
Acland’s) Motion is defeated we will 
allow Progress to be reported. 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE: I under- 
stand that, when the captains of the 
Flushing Company die, that Company 
will be fined £12,000 a-year. Will the 
Government say whether I understand 
the position correctly ? 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I do not 
think that hon. Gentlemen opposite wish 
to put us to the trouble of a Division. 
[Sir Ropert Fowrer: Yes.] I was not 
speaking to the hon. Gentleman the late 
Lord Mayor of London, but to the Under 
Secretary of State for India (Sir John 
Gorst), who made an offer just now 
which, as I understand it, is that the 
Government will agree to report Pro- 
gress. What is the advantage of 
putting us to the trouble of a Division 
when, immediately afterwards, the Go- 
vernment will agree to the alternative 
method of postponement? I would sug- 
gest that the Motion ‘‘That the Chair- 
man leave the Chair,’”’ which, of course, 
if carried, would be fatal to the Bill, be 
withdrawn. 

Sir JOHN GORST: I think there is 
very little difference between us. We 
are agreed that the present Motion is to 
be defeated. If that is done, the Go- 
vernment will agree to the Motion to 
report Progress. 
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Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) : There 
is some objection to the course suggested. 
We consider that this Bill must be de- 
bated, and debated before a full House. 
We hope to extract still more informa- 
tion from the Government. We hope to 
get definite answers upon points which 
they have not yet cleared up, and which 
we do not care to gointo now. I think 
it is reasonable that my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Acland) should be allowed to with- 
draw his Motion that you, Sir, leave the 
Chair. [ Cries of ‘No, no!”] If hon. 
Gentlemen will be kind enough to hear 
me out, they can express their dissent 
afterwards. I think it is reasonable that 
my hon. Friend should be allowed to 
withdraw his Motion, and that Progress 
should then be reported. The adoption 
of such a course will not prejudice the 
case at all. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE: Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite seem anxious to go toa 
Division in order to prove their majority. 
Some of us do not doubt their majority. 
We have discussed this question in a 
very quiet and amicable spirit—the Bill 
has its merits and its demerits—and I 
do not see much use in going to a 
Division upon a Motion which can be 
withdrawn. 

Mz. C0. T. D. ACLAND: I beg to ask 
leave to withdraw the Motion. [‘‘No, 
no!” 

Mr. JOICEY : Many Members of the 
House who are shipowners are away. 
Surely this is a Bill which ought not to 
be discussed in their absence. This is a 
very important matter—it concerns the 
whole shipping interest ; and I feel sure 
there are many shipowners absent from 
the opposite Benches who will go against 
the Bill. Although hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite have a majority to-night, it is im- 
probable they will have a majority when 
the Bill comes on again. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): We know 
what the object of the Government is; 
but I do not believe that their defeating 
the Motion before the Committee will 
have the smallest effect on the future 
vote which will be given on this Bill. I 
suppose a Division is to be forced on 
simply to gratify hon. Members who 
have sat here for all these hours in 
order to pass the Bill. That does not 
seem to me a fair way of carrying on a 
battle of this kind. [‘Oh!”] No; it 
does not. There is not the smallest 


doubt that not one Member in 10 in 
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this House had the slightest notion that 
this Bill was coming on to-night. It is 
not usual, when it is discovered that 
there is a strong opposition to a Bill, to 
insist on forcing on a Division, with a 
view of getting what looks like an ad- 
vantage in a declaration in favour of 
the principle of that Bill. If hon. Mem- 
bers had been in a more reasonable 
spirit—[‘‘Oh, oh!” ] Well, it is pre- 
posterous to think that we are going to 
allow this Bill to pass, when we know 
that, by taking the proper means to 
secure its being discussed in a full 
House, we shall be able to test its 
principle fully, and probably be able to 
defeat it. Hon. Members, if they had 
been reasonable, would have got home, 
and would have enabled us to get home, 
two hoursago. Theyshould have known, 
from experience, that it is legitimate and 
usual for the opponents of a Bill to take 
this well-known method of preventing a 
Bill of this kind, which comes on unex- 
pectedly, from being pressed on in a 
thin and almost deserted House. Every- 
one expected that the House would be 
counted out to-night; consequently, a 
great many Members of influence left. 
No doubt they would have remained 
had they dreamed of the possibility of 
this measure coming on. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.): I should 
like to say one word to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who seem anxious to have a 
very late Sitting, and to inconvenience 
the great body of hon. Members present. 
I would point out that the course they 
are taking always tells more against the 
majority than the minority. If 40 Mem- 
bers on this side, and 80 on the opposite 
side, have been put to inconvenience, 
the inconvenience has been greater there 
than here. I always like to have a few 
points in my favour, and if I were hon. 
Gentlemen opposite I should not like 
to gamble when the points are two to 
one against me. I would ask hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to reflect that they 
will be inconvenienced a great deal 
more, and still in the same proportion, 
by wasting further time on this precious 
Bill. So far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I have not suffered much incon- 
venience. I had rather a long sleep on 
the Benches, and am quite prepared to 
go into the Division Lobby. I think, 
however, that as the matter is in our 
favour, so far as the point of incon- 
venience is concerned, hon. Members 
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opposite would do well to allow the 
Committee stage of the Bill to be post- 
oned. 

Sm JOHN GORST: I hope hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will think me rea- 
sonable and earnest in my desire to get 
the House out of a difficulty. It must 
be obvious to them that this Motion, 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair” cannot be withdrawn. [‘* Why?” } 
Because there are a considerable num- 
ber of Members on this side who will 
not allow it to be withdrawn. Hon. 
Members are perfectly aware that one 
single Member can prevent a Motion 
being withdrawn. I am appealing to 
the reason of hon. Members opposite. 
It must be quite obvious to them that 
there is more than one person on this 
side who will not permit the withdrawal 
of the Motion. It must, therefore, be 
disposed of by a Division. If hon. 
Gentlemen wish to avoid a Division, 
they can do so by not challenging the 
Chairman’s decision, if he says “ The 
Noes haveit.” If they do not challenge 
him, then the ‘‘ Noes” will have it, and 
the Motion will fall to the ground, and 
Progress can then be reported. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: If the Chair- 
man should say, ‘‘The Ayes have it,” 
are we to take it that his decision will 
not be challenged ? [ Cries of “‘ Divide!” | 
If you are so anxious to have a Divi- 
sion, do not forget that we have good 
memories on this side of the House, and 
that it is just possible that, on another 
oceasion, we may have more than one 
Division. 

Mr. MURPHY: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Sir John 
Gorst) pointed out to hon. Members on 
this side of the House that if only one 
Member on the other side challenges a 
Division, a Division will have to be 
taken. I would suggest to him that he 
should use his influence with the sup- 
porters of the Government to get them 
to assent unanimously to the withdrawal 
of the Motion. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 35; 
Noes 60. 

The Tellers reported the Numbers as 
Ayes 35; Noes 60 :— 

Mx. T. P. O’CONNOR: I rise to a 
point of Order before the Tellers leave 
the Table. I wish to ask if the return 
they have made includes the vote of the 
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hon. Gentleman representing the South- 
Eastern Division of Lancashire (Mr. 
Maclure), who was in the Lobby, and 
was not allowed to pass through? I 
see the hon. Gentleman now entering 
the House from behind the Chair. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The matter must 
be explained before the Tellers re- 
tire. 

Mr. T. P. O’°CONNOR, rising: [An 
hon. Memserr: Sit with your hat on.] 
I understand I must address you, Mr. 
Courtney, seated, with my hat on. I desire 
to inform you that the hon. Member to 
whom I have referred entered the 
‘*Aye” Lobby; that, as he was about 
to pass through, one of the Gentlemen 
connected with the Party opposite pre- 
vented him from doing so in the ordi- 
nary way, and compelled him to go 
back, and now I see he has entered the 
House from behind the Chair. I wish 
to ask you, Sir, whether he should not 
be required to pass through the Lobby 
in the ordinary way, and then ask to 
have his vote removed from the ‘‘ Ayes,” 
on the ground that he has voted in the 
wrong Lobby? I ask the Tellers if 
the statement I have made is not cor- 
rect ? 

THe CHAIRMAN (to Mr. Macture): 
The hon. Gentleman will please come to 
the Table. 

Mr. MACLURE accordingly came to 
the Table. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Was the hon. 
Member in the House when the Question 
was put ? 

Mr. MACLURE made no reply. 

An hon. Member: Yes. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Was the hon. 
Member in the House? 

Mr. MACLURE: No, Sir. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: In the Lobby? 

Mr. MACLURE: Yes. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Then he must 
be counted in the Lobby in which he 
was. 

The Assistant CLERK made a com- 
munication to the Chairman. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am told my de- 
claration is wrong. The hon. Gentleman 
was in the Lobby, and not in the 
House, and did not hear the Question 


put. 

Mr. MACLURE: No; I did not hear 
the Question put. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Then the hon. 
Gentleman is not entitled to vote, 
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The Numbers were then declared 
from the Chair, as reported by the 
Tellers, viz.:— Ayes 35; Noes 60: 
Majority 25.—(Div. List, No. 94.) 


The following is the Entry in the 
Votes :— 


The Tellers reported the Numbers as Ayes 35, 
Noes 60 :— 

Notice taken that Mr. Maclure, Member for 
the N. E. Division of Lancashire, had been in 
the Division Lobby with the Ayes, but had not 
Voted :— 

Whereupon the Chairman directed the 
honourable Member to come to the Table :— 

Mr. Maclure, having come to the Table, 
stated that he had been in the Lobby, and 
had not heard the Question put :— 

The Chairman thereupon informed the 
honourable Member that he was not entitled to 
vote :— 

And declared the Numbers as reported by the 
Tellers, viz., Ayes 35, Noes 60. 


Mr. M. J. KENNY: On the point of 
Order I wish to say—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The point of 
Order is settled. 

Toe SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): I 
beg to move, Sir, that you do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,” —( Mr. Jackson, ) 
—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 


Resolution [A 7 21) reperted, and agreed to : 
Bill ordered to be aes in by Mr. Court- 
ney, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Mr. Jackson. 


LIMITED OWNERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Select Committee on Limited Owners (Scot- 
land) Bill nominated of,—Mr. Solicitor General 
for Scotland, Mr. J. B. Balfour, Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Elton, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Arthur 
Elliot, Mr. Donald Crawford, Mr. M‘Lagan, 
Mr. Mark Stewart, Mr. Chance, and Mr. 
Haldane. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. 
Haldane.) 


House adjourned at Three o’clock 
till Monday next. 


{Apri 25, 1887} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 25th April, 1887. 


MINUTES.}—Puniic Buis—First Reading— 
Metropolitan Open Spaces Act (1881) Exten 
sion) * (69). 

Second Reading — Hyde Park Corner (New 
Streets) * (64); Land Transfer (57). 


LAND TRANSFER BILL.—(No. 57.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved “That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorpv ARUNDELL or WARDOUR, 
in moving that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months, said, ho had 
put the Notice of Amendment on the 
Paper after much reluctance and hesi- 
tation; but he thought it inconsistent 
with the dignity of their Lordships’ 
House that that which they had always 
regarded as the keystone of their insti- 
tutions should be taken out and cast 
away without a word of protest. The 
question of primogeniture was one which 
nearly touched and vitally affected the 
estates and families of every individual 
Peer in that House. As far as this Bill 
tended to increase the number of free- 
hold holdings he wished it success; but 
hethought that by abolishing primogeni- 
ture they were undoing with one hand 
what they were attempting on the other 
to do by legislation, because without 
primogeniture a freehold would not re- 
main in a family. It might be said that 
it could be arranged by will that the 
holding should go to any particular son ; 
but for people of small means the ex- 
pense of a wil! would always be a con- 
sideration, and he thought that when 
this Bill came to be properly understood 
it would not be so acceptable to those 
whom it affected as seemed to be sup- 
posed. The attempt by the promoters 
of this Bill to put real property on the 
same footing with personal property was 
a sop to the Cerberus of Socialism. There 
would come a time, if proposals of this 
kind were encouraged, when the party 
of destruction would strive to abolish 
the cherished liberty of that bequest. 
He believed that it would be a great 
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mistake to reduce the different sorts of 
property to acommon denomination, and 
feared that the Bill would be tantamount 
to a sentence of death and extinction for 
many ancient families. He would almost 
prefer uniform and direct appropriation 
with compensation rather than have this 
sword of Damocles hanging over the 
heads of all the important families of 
England. It was mere mockery to say 
that the Bill was not compulsory, because 
it became practically so at death. He 
moved that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘this day six months.’’)—( The 
Lord Arundeil of Wardour.) 


Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH said, 
England was the only country in Europe 
where the State was not the fountain of 
title. In every other country there 
existed some form of land registration. 
In England the title to land depended 
upon a deed which was a private memo- 
randum between parties. This deed re- 
corded the transactions which had taken 
place from generation to generation, 
and which had their origin in a grant 
from the Crown. The title to land in 
England was essentially feudal in its 
origin. That was an important fact to 
remember, because in dealing with 
titles to real property they were inter- 
fering with one of the most ancient 
monuments in the Kingdom—one of 
those few monuments which had not 
been touched by the ruthless ravages of 
democratic spoliation. He admitted that 
he thought the time had come when this 
question must be dealt with, and he 
hailed with great pleasure the advent 
of this Bill. He gathered that the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack had 
endeavoured to average the best opinion 
on this subject. Among the minor pro- 
visions of the measure he recognized a 
certain strong similitude to provisions 
contained in the Bill which he himself 
introduced in 1885. As yet, in consider- 
ing the question of the registration of 
land, they had never ventured to lay 
aside the old notion of tenure by deed. 
If a measure of registration was ever to 
be successful it must enable them to put 
their deeds behind the fire. This con- 
dition was not fulfilled by the Bill be- 
fore the House, und he feared that it 
would therefore fail to secure cheapness 


Lord Arundell of Wardour 
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and facility of transfer. The 1st clause 
of the Bill stated that a Registration 
Office would be established, and that as 
time went on other offices would be 
established elsewhere. It seemed to him 
that that was an inadequate provision. 
The machinery of registration ought to 
be perfect and complete before the con- 
templated change was begun. Partial 
efforts could only result in confusion. 
As the Bill stood considerable difficulties 
might arise with respect to the regis- 
tration of land on the borders of two 
counties, and solicitors would find it 
difficult to advise their clients. Some 
scheme of a more definite and absolute 
character ought to be incorporated in 
the Bill. With respect to this and other 
matters there was great vagueness in 
the Bill, and far too much was left to be 
settled in the rules to be issued by the 
Lord Chancellor from time to time. 
Then, by Clause 5, it would seem that 
the names of the trustees must appear 
on the register, as well as that of the 
tenant for life. If that was so, the pur- 
chaser would be obliged to go behind 
the register and inquire into the trusts 
themselves. The noble Marquess at the 
head of the Government (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) had said that the law of 
settlement was one of great value. But 
did the noble Marquess mean marriage 
settlements or the settlements of real 
estate in strict entail? He agreed that 
settlements inter vivos were often useful. 
But if the Law of Entail was to be 
touched, ought we not at the same time 
to do away with the law which per- 
mitted the tying up of property for a 
life, or lives, in being and 21 years after 
the death of the survivor? In that 
case it might desirable to give the 
tenant for life power to buy up the in- 
terests of remaindermen and reversioners. 
With respect to Clause 7, dealing with 
possessory titles, it might be wise 
to adopt the system of New South Wales, 
under which caveats and notices were 
issued to the adjoining proprietors. 
Lord Cairns’s Act of 1875 was indefinite 
on the descriptions of boundaries, and 
the clauses in the present Bill on this 
matter were unnecessary. He was in- 
formed that boundary disputes were of 
very rare occurrence. In this respect 
the maps of the Ordnance Survey, now 
happily approaching completion, would 
be of great value. Clause 17, relating 
to the insurance fund, was of an extra- 
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ordinary character, and this clause, as 
well as Sub-section 2 of Clause 18, under 
which the mortgagee had a right to have 
his name on the register as well as the 
owner, might give rise to considerable 
difficulty. Clause 15 provided that there 
should be an insurance fund for the pur- 

se of compensating persons who might 
Be accidentally wronged by the opera- 
tion of the Act, and the first schedule set 
forth the terms of this insurance. Prac- 
tically, if anybody put land upon the 
register, got an absolute title for it, and 
afterwards mortgaged the property, the 
insurance fee alone would amount to 
16s. 8d. per cent, which was a very 
heavy charge. He hailed with great 
pleasure the prospect of having land 
easily transferred; but he thought that 
unless the considerations he had placed 
before their Lordships met with some 
attention, the present measure might 
possibly prove to be a failure. 

Loro THRING said, he approved the 
object of the Bill to the fullest possible 
extent; but he thought that many ofits 
clauses would require Amendment in 
Committee. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE or BRANDON 
said, that he hoped the provisions of the 
Bill which related to primogeniture and 
entail would beextended toIreland. With 
respect to those which dealt with regis- 
tration, he thought considerable care 
would have to be exercised as to the 
method adopted, having regard to the 
great changes which had recently taken 
place and the still greater changes which 
were now in progress in respect to land 
in Ireland. There were a considerable 
number of small holders under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act, and the Government 
had in contemplation a large measure to 
enable or compel tenants to purchase 
their holdings. But even if that should 
not pass he would impress upon the Go- 
vernment the advisability of establishing 
a simple, inexpensive and, if me 
local registry for the purpose of record- 
ing the titles acquired under the Acts 
now in force. He might be told that 
Parliamentary inquiries had settled the 
question of registration, but he pointed 
out that the result of the last of those 
inquiries was published in 1879, which 
was prior to the large changes to which 
he had referred. The cull properties 
which were being created in Ireland 
were being paid for out of public moneys, 
and it was therefore very desirable that 
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the title of the State should be as clear 
and as easily realized as possible. He 
would, therefore, urge upon the Govern- 
ment to extend, as far as possible, the 
provisions with regard to primogeniture 
and entail, and tha‘ they should not lose 
sight of the question of the registration 
of title. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asuzovrne) said that, as 
they had in Ireland the same law of real 
property as in England, he thought it 
would be reasonable and right to ex- 
tend the provisions about divergencies 
being treated, and to consider carefully 
the suggested extension of the provisions 
as to primogeniture and entail to Ireland. 
As to registration, they had a system in 
Ireland which had worked well during a 
long period and which was thoroughly 
understood. From time to time certain 
desirable amendments had been pointed 
out, but those were matters which plainly 
should be dealt with by separate legisla- 
tion, and to attempt to deal with them in 
that Bill would be to add very serious 
obstacles to its passing. He, however, 
would be glad to confer with the Lord 
Chancellor on the subject generally. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
the perusal of this Bill had confirmed 
him in the opinion of its value and im- 
portance which he had expressed when 
it was introduced. It dealt in one part 
with land transfer, and in another with 
the law of real property. He thought 
those questions might perhaps have 
been better dealt with in separate Bills. 
But that was not a ground upon which 
he could oppose either part of the Bill. 
It was, also, very difficult to understand 
the Bill without having present to one’s 
mind the provisions of the principal 
enactment to which it throughout re- 
ferred. He, therefore, thought that 
after it was passed, if it did pass, no 
time ought to be lost in consolidating 
the law, in order that the whole law on 
the subject might be seen together. On 
the question of compulsion, he was still 
of the same opinion as he was in 1873 
and 1875. He thought that to make a 
Bill of that sort useful at all some com: 
pulsion was necessary, because experi 
ence had shown that people preferred the 
methods to which they were accustomed, 
and which they understood, to any mere 
option to deviate from them. There was 
an opinion prevalent in the country— 
he did not say it was altogether well- 
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founded—that the great difficulty of 
making land profitable arose from the 
complication of the system under which 
titles to land were made out. That 
it could be simplified to the full ex- 
tent which some people supposed was 
not certain; but there was no doubt 
that to simplify it as far as possible 
there must be a system of registration. 
They could not in any other way work 
off the difficulties of title—the prepara- 
tion and examination of the abstract, 
the making and answering of requisi- 
tions, and so on—which made dealing 
with land in this country a tedious, an 
expensive, and, sometimes, a hazardous 
process. To get rid of the whole of the 
present difficulties, and to make the 
transfer of property upon purchase and 
sale a simple matter, was a very great 
object indeed; and, although it could 
not be done all at once, yet the scheme 
proposed by this Bill for enabling a 
person who was registered upon a pos- 
sessory title to go within a limited time 
and get an absolute title was the only 
way of doing it, unless they were con- 
tent to wait for a long period of 20, 30, 
or 60 years, which would not be so 
effective or desirable. But, in order to 
do even that, they must lay a founda- 
tion in registry, and it must be a general 
and compulsory registry. From that 
point of view it appeared to him that 
the noble Duke opposite had laid his 
finger upon a duaw back from the per- 
fection of the present Bill — namely, 
that it did not contemplate a general 
and simultaneous registry for the whole 
country, but simply a registry in London, 
with power for the Crown to establish 
branch offices in districts to be pre- 
scribed and defined from time to time. 
Until that was done all over the coun- 
try, they certainly could not have a 
perfect system. The obstacle in the 
way of setting up district registries 
was, of course, that it would cost 
money; because it was not probable 
that the registry system, though it 
might become self-supporting in the 
end, would be self-supporting at the 
beginning. He ventured, when he pro- 
posed a Bill of this sort in 1873, to take 
that bull by the horns and to contem- 
ea the establishment of proper offices 
or the purpose of registry everywhere. 
The view which he took at that time, 
although he fully appreciated the diffi- 
culties, was this—As to the process of 
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making absolute a Parliamentary title, 
that could only be done by thoroughly 
skilled persons, and for that he did not 
contemplate any but a central office 
performing that operation. But, with 
regard to the registry of possessory 
titles, and the transfer of registered 
titles, it appeared to him that those 
gentlemen who were local registrars for 
other purposes, would be competent to 
be intrusted also with the duties of a 
registry office for that purpose; and 
he did not think that the salary need 
be anything but a small one. All 
he could add on that part of the 
subject was that while he felt that 
this Bill, or any Bill, must be imperfect 
until the whole ground was occu- 
pied, yet he would rather have a Bill 
which would begin by covering from 
time to time such part of the ground as 
was practicable than none at all; because 
if it once came into operation, and proved 
useful in operation, he felt tolerably sure 
that it would, from time to time, be ex- 
tended. With regard to the means of 
compulsion, his own proposition was to 
apply the compulsion only upon any 
sale within a short period, and not in 
those cases in which property came by 
will or by descent or by any means 
which had not the character of sale. 
The present Bill carried the principle of 
compulsion further, and he was not sure 
that there were not some difficulties in 
the means proposed. Until the first 
registry, after the time fixed, it seemed 
to be proposed, not only to make 
all beneficial interests merely equit- 
able, but practically to suspend all the 
powers of ownership. He was sure 
that this must be inconvenient, and 
he did not think it necessary. He now 
had to observe upon the clauses relating 
to the representation of settled estates 
by trustees, and of devised estates by 
executors. The Bill seemed to assume 
that there must be trustees of all settle- 
ments. But under settlements the per- 
sons beneficially entitled generally took 
legal estates ; and trustees were only pro- 
vided for special purposes, or possible 
emergencies. He thought the tenant 
for life, to whose estate a power of sale 
was now by law annexed, ought to be 
the registered owner. He was not per- 
suaded of the necessity or the expe- 
diency of vesting all devised real estate 
in executors, and of turning all the 
rights of the true owners into more equi- 
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table estates. Executors, asa rule, were 
honest men. But unfortunately, as they 
knew, there were cases in which personal 
estate was fraudulently appropriated ; 
and under the Bill it might be in the 
power of one man to sell the estate and 
go off to America with the proceeds. 
It was supposed that this would be more 
convenient for the payment of debts; 
but, forhisown part, he thought that the 
existing powers of sale given by the law 
were not so cumbrous or insufficient as 
to make so large a change necessary. 
With regard to the question of error or 
fraud, the Bill declared that— 
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“ Where a person satisfies the High Court that 
he has been deprived of any registered land by 
any forgery or fraud, or by any error of the 
Land Transfer Board, or any of its officers, 
the Court may, according as it may think 
equitable under the circumstances, either order 
payment of compensation to that person out of 
the insurance fund, or order that the land shall 
be restored.” 


It seemed to him that more definite lines 
should be laid down for the judgment 
of the Court in this matter, and he 
would suggest that the principle should 
be that where the person registered as 
owner under a title certified as absolute 
was in good faith, and free from all im- 
putation of fraud, whether a purchaser 
for value or not, he should have the land, 
and that the person whose title would 
otherwise have been preferable should 
only recover the land on proof of fraud 
against the registered owner, and in any 
case of mere error should be compensated 
in money. As to mortgagees, he did 
not think they ought to be allowed to 
register as owners; they should be 
entered, in all cases, upon the register of 
charges, as provided by Lord Cairns’ 
Act. With regard to the question of 
charges for future advances, Section 20 
repealed the law, as declared by their 
Lordships in the case of ‘‘Rolt and Hop- 
kinson.” In that case there was a 
first mortgage, for a definite sum, and 
any further advances up to a specified 
amount; notice was given of a second 
charge after part only of the specified 
amount had been advanced, after which 
there were further advances by the 
first mortgagee up to the full amount. 
In that case it was held that the second 
mortgagee had priority over alladvances 
made by the first mortgagee after re- 
ceiving notice of the second charge. 


He saw that the proposed reversal of the 
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rule established by that decision was 
approved by the Incorporated Law 
Society ; but on that point he was un- 
able to agree with them. The rule 
applied only when the first mortgagees 
were under no contract to go on making 
advances. The proposed change in the 
law would practically place the borrower, 
whatever his necessities might be, at 
their mercy. No one else could safely 
make an advance to him until the maxi- 
mum amount had been reached ; and yet 
he might be unable to get an advance to 
that amount from the first mortgagee, or 
might be able to get it only upon exor- 
bitant and usurious terms. Nobody was 
hurt by the law as it stood ; for the first 
mortgagees were quite safe, as it was, in 
going on with their advances until they 
had notice of the second charge. These 
were the only points on which he now 
thought it necessary to observe ; and he 
did so, although they were, in strictness, 
questions upon particular clauses; be- 
cause the passing of a Bill of this kind 
through the stage of Committee might 
be made easier if ample time were given 
beforehand for the consideration of 
criticisms by those who were friendly to 
its objects. He desired to end as he had 
begun by congratulating the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack upon 
having made a great step towards accom- 
plishing a very important object. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, he joined 
in the opinion that great credit was due 
to the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack for the courage with which he 
had dealt with this very difficult subject. 
He would not, however, add that he 
congratulated him until the result of this 
measure was seen, for such congratu- 
lations had in the past been very pre- 
mature, and he did not wish to add to 
the list of false prophets. In such 
observations as he should make, his 
object would be to render such assistance 
as he could to the noble and learned 
Lord. This Bill was an Amendment 
Bill and was to be read with the Act of 
1875. Now. this might be regarded as 
a matter of drafting, but it was really 
a very important point. No one by 
reading this measure after it was passed 
could tell what the law on the subject 
exactly would be. It would be necessary 
to refer to the Act of 1875, and the 
Schedules of that Act, and compare the 
two together. He should have thought 
that it would be better to treat the whole 
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Subject in one Bill as an entirely new 
Bscheme. The Act of 1875 had been a 
failure, and this Bill would, he thought, 
have a better chance of success if it was 
treated as a wholly separate measure. 
The Bill, as had been pointed out, dealt 
in one part with changes in the Law of 
Real Property and changes in land 
transfer and registration. The changes 
in the Law of Real Property consisted in 
the abolition of the Law of Inheritance 
and of estates tail. He need hardly say 
that he approved of the abolition of the 
Law of Inheritance. This would not 
prevent any man devising his estate to 
his eldest son if he chose to do so. This 
change in the law would not, he thought, 
touch most of those cases in which estates 
were now usually entailed, but it would 
prevent a great deal of injustice being 
done in those cases in which the owner 
died without making a will, butin which 
if he had made a will he would have 
divided his real property. What was 
the most just dispensation of a man’s 
property where he did not make a will ? 
The law had already decided this point 
in regard to personal property, and he 
did not see why the same rules as to 
distribution should not prevail with re- 
gard to realestate. The Bill, he noticed, 
provided that a life estate should be 
given to the husband or wife. But he 
did not approve of this. He had an 
objection to life estates generally ; but 
irrespective of this he did not think that 
it would be fair to the children that the 
widow should havo a life estate, and that 
the property should only be sold and 
divided on her death. Nor did he see 
why this difference should be made be- 
tween freehold and leasehold property— 
that the widow of one man who had pos- 
sessed freehold property should have a 
life estate in it after his death, while the 
widow of a man who held leasehold 
should not. He altogether approved of 
that part of the Bill which abolished 
estates tail. There was, however, danger 
of public misapprehension on this point. 
Some persons might be held to suppose 
that this would stop the “tying up of 
land.” The abolition of estates tail 
would have very little effect on the tying 
up of land. One of the great barriers to 
the diffusion of land was the existence 
of tenants for life in relation to so large 
a portion of the land of the country. He 
attached great importance to the diffu- 
sion of land for many reasons, one of 
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which was, that he believed that no 
roperty was really safe unless it had 
or its support the self-interest of a great 
number of people. He remembered 
being much impressed, when a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, by the 
answer of a Conservative Member who 
voted for the Leasehold Enfranchise- 
ment Bill, and who, when asked why he 
approved of so revolutionary a measure, 
remarked—‘ Well, you see, I want to 
buy my house in such and such a street.” 
Even among respectable and staid Con- 
servatives, most of them were lease- 
holders, and freeholders were few. If 
the number of freeholders were increased 
the security of freehold property would 
thereby also be increased. The system 
of life estates was responsible for several 
evils; it often, for example, put obstacles 
in the way of the transfer and purchase 
of land which it was desirable to sell. 
When a tenant for life was made bank- 
rupt, the estate, instead of being sold, 
was worked for the benefit of the credi- 
tors, and, too often, was ‘‘ starved.”’ He 
recognized that in the present state of 
public opinion upon the subject the law 
could not be altered so as to prohibit 
altogether the creation of life tenancies, 
but might not some limitation be intro- 
duced? For instance, might not the 
power be limited to the creation of life 
estates for children? It was supposed 
by many people that the Settled Land 
Act had removed all grounds for criti- 
cism adverse to the system of life estates, 
but the supposition was not well founded. 
A tenant for life who sold under the Act 
was compelled to invest the purchase- 
money in certain specified securities. 
The consequence was that a tenant re- 
frained from selling when the land 
yielded more than would be obtained 
from these investments. Then when a 
tenant became bankrupt the estate 
passed to the assignee; the tenant, of 
course, had no inducement to sell, and 
the assignee could not. Would it not 
be wise to permit the sale of the estate 
by the assignee in cases of that kind? 
Another reason why tenants did not 
avail themselves in greater numbers of 
the Settled Land Act would be found in 
the provision rendering necessary a 
special order of Court before the man- 
sion-house and demesne could be sold. 
The mere fact that an application to 
the Court was necessary deterred many 
tenants from selling. Another point to 
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which attention might be turned with 
advantage was the present power of ac- 
cumulation. A testator could direct that 
accumulation should continue for a period 
of 21 years. Such directions seldom 
effected any useful purpose and were 
often mischievous. With regard to the 
proposed change in the system of land 
transfer, he was strongly of opinion that 
if it was to be compulsory they ought to 
make it cheap. If it were said that 
it could not be made cheap for the land- 
owner without imposing some burden 
on the public, the answer would be that 
if registration were made compulsory 
in the interest of the public it was but 
fair that the public should bear part of 
the burden. In order that they might 
form an opinion as to the best mode of 
introducing the change it was very desir- 
able that they should he furnished with 
information with respect to the experi- 
ence of foreign countries. He hoped, 
therefore, that they would be supplied 
without delay with Reports showing how 
the system was established in Prussia ia 
1872 and in Hungary. He believed that 
in Hungary the work had been done by 
temporary Commissions, and that it had 
been done rapidly and at little cost. 
With reference to the question of boun- 
daries, he might illustrate the difficulties 
which arose in this connection by a case 
of two adjoining farms which were 
settled in 1820 or 1821, as to the boun- 
daries of which difficulties arose 35 years 
after the settlement, difficulties which 
had to be decided by conflicting statutory 
declarations of old inhabitants, and were 
finally settled by giving half the disputed 
property to one claimant and half to an- 
other. With respect to the insurance 
fund—which in principle he heartily 
approved—the question arose, in the 
case of a person being on the register 
who was not the true owner, whether 
the land ought to be restored to the true 
owner, while compensation was given to 
the person on the register, or vice versi? 
In his judgment restitution was the right 
principle, and compensation to the person 
wrongfully entered on the register. On 
this occasion a careful attempt ought tobe 
made to settle once for all this most com- 
plicated question. We had the failures 
of the past to warn us, and we had the 
benefit of past experience. He trusted 
that the “a Marquess opposite would 
do his best to procure the Report from 
Vienna, and that the Bill would not be 
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proceeded with before that Report was 
received. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he thought 
that his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack had scarcely done himself 
justice by calling this a Land Transfer 
Bill, since he has shown his courage and 
wisdom in dealing boldly with some of 
the antiquated doctrines and practices of 
our Real Property Law. The substance 
of this Bill was a right measure. In 
reference to the Insurance Fund, he 
thought the right principle to go upon 
was that the person who was truly en- 
titled to the property should be allowed 
to enjoy it, and that the person who had 
wrongly got upon the register should 
have the money compensation. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Saxis- 
BuRY): I shall feel obliged to the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Herschell) if he 
would kindly furnish me with the dates 
of the laws in Austria-Hungary, about 
which he desires the Government to ob- 
tain information. The noble and learned 
Lord has taken advantage of this Bill to 
deliver an attack upon a matter not con- 
tained in it—namely, the existing laws 
of settlement in this country. It is in 
reference to what he said that I wish to 
make a few remarks. It seems to me 
that the noble and learned Lord’s re- 
marks had reference to more vulgar 
arguments than I should have expected 
from one in his high position, and that 
he descended to the commonplaces of 
the platform instead of using the lucid 
and legal arguments with which the rest 
of his speech was adorned. In the first 
place, he told us that it was necessaryt > 
abolish settlements in estates because ot 
the importance of promoting the diffu- 
sion of land; and he dwelt very strongly 
on the political support which the diffu- 
sion of property in land would give to 
that kind of property. The noble and 
learned Lord illustrated his contention 
with a story of his experience in the 
House of Commons, which I believe con- 
tains a very true moral, when he prac- 
tically intimated that the case for the 
Leasehold Enfranchisement Bill really 
depends on the fact that certain Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons who sup- 
port that measure are leaseholders under 
the Duke of Westminster. It is not 
often that you have to deal with Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons who are 
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concerned as a class in questions of this 
kind ; but when you talk of the value of 
the diffusion of property for maintaining 
the principle of property you mean the 
diffusion of small quantities among large 
masses. I entirely concur in that view 
of the nobie and learned Lord. It is, I 
believe, one of the greatest advantages 
to have a large diffusion of land among 
small holders, and it is a misfortune that 
in this country we have, to a certain ex- 
tent—though not to so great an extent 
as is supposed—lost that advantage. 
But does the noble and learned Lord 
really believe that the abolition of the 
practice of settlement in the families 
who ordinarily practise it will produce 
any great diffusion of land among the 
masses of this country ? If a man wants 
to sell little bits of land he can do it 
now. The noble and learned Lord says, 
however, that a man has no temptation 
to do it, because he may invest his 
money in more lucrative securities; but 
that consideration does not apply to 
the sale of smali pieces of land. That 
sale is as unrestrained as it is ever 
likely to be. If you abolish settle- 
ments you might—although I have my 
doubts whether you would—produce a 
greater diffusion of land among pro- 
prietors of a more moderate size; but 
the number of them would be exceed- 
ingly small when the whole sum was 
taken, and you would produce no effect 
whatever on the diffusion of land among 
those people whose possession of it would 
give it a real political security, and it is 
very doubtful to my mind whether you 
would produce the diffusion at all. If 
the tendency of land is to mass and to 
get into aggregation, the more easy you 
make the transfer of land from one man 
to another the more that tendency will 
work. If the tendency of land is to 
diffuse, no doubt such alterations of the 
law as are proposed by the noble and 
learned Lord would have a certain effect 
in diffusing it. But if, as I believe, the 
tendency of land will always be to get 
itself into few hands—because land is an 
unremunerative investment, and there- 
fore must, to a certain extent, be the 
investment of rich men—for that reason 
the more you make it easy for land to 
pass from hand to hand the more you 
may expect it on the whole to get into 
fewer hands. I thirk this matter of the 
settlement of land has suffered in the 
discussion, because it has been dealt 
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with so much by the lawyers and so 
little by landowners. The noble and 
learned Lord seems to think that the 
main effect of the abolition of settlement 
would be to promote the sale of land; 
and he appeared to be inspired with an 
idea whieh is very common to arguers of 
his school, that all the landowners of 
this country are bursting with a desire 
to sell their land, and that it is nothing 
but the law which prevents them from 
doing so. I do not believe that that is 
the working of settlement at all. Ido 
not believe that the landowners of this 
country do desire to sell their land. On 
the contrary, I think the sentiment of 
the landowners is very strongly to keep 
their lands, and often when economically 
they ought to sell it; but what every 
landowner some time in his life desires 
to do is to mortgage his land, and that 
is what is prevented by the present law 
of settlement. One great benefit which 
the system of settlement has conferred 
upon this country is that it has restrained 
the tendency to mortgage land, which is 
so terrible an evil in every part of the 
world. Nothing injures the manage- 
ment of land so much as the fact that it 
is under heavy mortgage. The noble 
and learned Lord said very justly that a 
man who was embarrassed did not do 
justice to his land; but remove the 
settlement and you remove the greatest 
hindrance to the embarrassment that 
exists and increase the temptation to 
mortgage. My belief is, therefore, that 
so far from increasing ths number of 
men who are in a position to do justice 
to their land and to manage it liberally 
and successfully, by abolishing the law 
of settlement, you will, on the contrary, 
diminish the number very largely. The 
noble and learned Lord seemed to gloat 
over the idea of a ruined landowner 
being forced to sell his land. I do not 
believe that that would be an improve- 
ment on the present state of things. I 
believe the existence of the law and 
practice of settlement discourages credi- 
tors from lending to extravagant owners 
of land, who consequently are forced to 
be more economical than they otherwise 
would be, and the result and consequence 
is—though Heaven knows we have 
plenty of scandals of great ruin and ex- 
travagance—we should have ten times 
more of these scandals if the practice of 
settlement ceased. It might tend to the 
diffusion of land, or it might not, but I 
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would ask the neble and learned Lord to 
consider whether it would be a moral 
advantage? There is nothing in a com- 
munity which depends so much on the 
influence of fashion as the extent to 
which extravagance is considered to be 
a virtue, and fashion is almost entirely 
in the hands of the upper classes in 
England. If you make the upper 
classes extravagant and unthrifty, ex- 
travagance and unthrift will become the 
fashion, and the fatal poison will spread. 
I believe that the practice of settlement 
in enforcing a considerable amount of 
thrift upon those who set the fashion 
and give the tone in matters of expendi- 
ture, has been a real benefit to the 
country; and I cannot imagine any 
greater evil than that the wealthier 
classes in this country should be utterly 
unfettered in times of extravagance and 
moments of temptation, and be able to 
set an example which would be fatal to 
the virtue and prosperity of the country. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury): I cannot pass by without 
observation, one or two words which fell 
from the noble Lord who moved the 
Amendment. It is, I admit, somewhat 
refreshing to me to hear myself de- 
scribed as a revolutionary legislator, and 
as the author of a popularity-hunting 
Bill. I return my thanks to the noble 
Lord for discovering the peculiarity 
which he is good enough to attribute to 
me. Ido not believe that the law of 
inheritance has any very important 
bearing — the devolution of real 
property, but it certainly does present 
considerable difficulties in the way of 
the verification of title, and particularly 
in the registration of it. Consequently 
an alteration ought to be made for the 
great purpose of establishing a register 
which will facilitate the disposition of 
land, and not for the purpose to which 
the noble Lord referred. The noble 
Duke (the Duke of Marlborough), whose 
interest in the discussion appears to 
have passed away, has suggested that 
the expense of the new system will be 
greater than that which exists at pre- 
sent. I do not know whether the noble 
Duke has ever considered what the ex- 
pense is, not of selling a whole estate, 
but of selling a piece of an estate. On 
each occasion when you sell a piece of 
an estate the whole process has to be 
gone through again, and the same cost 
incurred. On one occasion I acted as 
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an arbitrator with regard to the costs to 
be paid by a landed proprietor to his 
solicitor, and I found that in a very 
large number of cases pieces of land 
had been sold, and that the expenses 
claimed amounted pretty nearly to the 
value of the fee-simple of the estate. 
It is that scandal which renders it ne- 
cessary that some system of land regis- 
tration should be adopted. On each 
occasion when you sell one part of the 
land exactly the same process has to be 
gone over which is necessary on a sale 
of the whole estate. Of course, each 

urchaser of a part is entitled to have 
just as thorough an investigation of the 
title as a purchaser of the whole. It is 
only necessary to say that you can by a 
series of small transfers make the costs 
of transfer equal to the fee-simple of 
the land in order to show that an altera- 
tion in the law is urgently demanded. 
Many of the speeches which have been 
made have dealt with matters which will 
be more properly considered in the stage 
of Committee. There is, however, one 
question of principle upon which I will 
say afew words. Reference has been 
made to the skeleton or outlying cha- 
racter of the Bill. It must be observed 
that it is absolutely essential in con- 
tinuing a system or scheme under which 
the Bill is to be worked that you should 
leave a great deal to rules and to per- 
sons who are to work the Bill under 
those rules. The noble Duke, who dealt 
with this point, appears to have omitted 
to notice that all those rules are subject 
to the approval of Parliament. They 
are to be laid before Parliament, and 
are capable of being disaffirmed by Re- 
solution of either House. With regard 
to the general diffusion of the system all 
over the country, I am not indisposed, 
considering the mode in which this Bill 
has been debated, to set one class of ob- 
jectors against the other. There is at the 
present moment an actual land register in 
this country. There are 380 land tax 
districts in which every yard of land is 
measured and recorded in the books of 
the Land Tax Commissioners. If it 
were desired to bring all the land at 
once under the Bill, it would be neces- 
sary—as has been pointed out to your 
Lordships—to have an enormous staff in 
order that the titles in the first instance 
should be examined by fit and competent 
persone, and it is not only the expense, 


ut, as I think, the unmanageable nature 
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of such an enormous staff that renders 
such a plan impracticable; whereas, if 
the system which I recommend should 
be ultimately resolved upon, a proper 
gerseieery investigation must be made 
y persons with something like an inti- 
mate knowledge of what the estates con- 
sist of before the Order in Council is 
obtained creating the land transfer dis- 
trict. After that district is proclaimed 
your whole staff may apply themselves 
to that district, and afterwards it will be 
mere clerical work, which can be directed 
from the central London office. My 
Lords, it seems to me that that is a most 
important provision, not only with refer- 
ence to the expense, but also with refer- 
ence to the ability of the staff to co 
with what would otherwise be the 
gigantic magnitude of the task which 
would be thrown upon it. With refer- 
ence to the alterations which it appears 
to me are expedient at all events, in 
the law of pas property, if I attempted 
to do something beyond what I have 
done the fate of this Bill might not be 
what I hope for it. I have only to 
return my most hearty thanks to my 
noble and learned Friends who have 
contributed so many valuable sugges- 
tions, and I need not say that every 
suggestion they have made will receive 
earnest and careful consideration. The 
passing of this Bill will only be possible 
if I receive their generous assistance, 
and the benefit of their learning and ex- 
erience. I quite agree that the mode 
in which one Act of Parliament refers 
to another—and then in that other 
Statute you are referred to yet another, 
and so on—is a great scandal, and I 
believe it has led to the greatest diffi- 
culty in understanding and interpretin 
the law. But I fear that, if I had adde 
the Act of 1875—which contains 127 
clauses—to this Bill of 57 clauses, its 
passage through Parliament would not 
have been facilitated. But this I will 
say on the part of the Government—that 
if this Bill should pass I certainly should 
immediately introduce a Consolidation 
Bill. I am far from under-rating the 
value of such a consolidation of the law, 
but, looking at the Parliamentary diffi- 
culties, I do not think it desirable to 
attempt it in this Bill. I hope to con- 
vince the noble Lord who moved this 
Amendment that my object was really 
to amend the state of the law, and not 
to get a Party advantage, and I trust 
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he will give us credit for a desire to 
facilitate the transfer of land, and not 
to get a cheap popularity. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Original Motion agreed to; and Bill 
read 2* accordingly. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 25th April, 1887. 


MINUTES.]— Private But (by Order) — 
Third Reading — Bexley Heath Railway*, 
and passed. 

Pustic Bitts — Ordered — First Reading — 
Intermediate Education (Wales) * [235]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Truro Bishopric and Chapter Acts Amend- 
ment * [205]. 

Considered as amended—Customs Consolidation 
Act (1876) Amendment * [155]. 

ProvisionaAL Orver Bitis—Jirst Reading — 
Local Government (Ireland) (Limerick 
Water) * [234]. 

Third Reading—Local Government * [216], and 
passed. 


PRIVILEGE. 
carina ctcettie 
PRIVILEGE—PUBLIC PETITIONS COM- 
MITTEE—A BOGUS PETITION, 
RESOLUTION. 


Leave given to the Select Committee 
on Public Petitions to make a Special 
Report. 


Special Report brought up, and read 
as followeth :— 


Special Report of the Select Committee on 
Public Petitions. 


Your Committee have from time to time pub- 
lished, for the information of Members, the 
Orders and Practice of the House which regu- 
late the framing and presentation of Public 
Petitions. Amongst other Rules is the follow- 
ing :— 

Every Petition must be signed by the parties 
whose names are appended thereto, by their 
names or marks, a by no one else, except in 
case of incapacity by sickness. 

Your Committee, whenever instances of the 
disregard of this Order have come under their 
notice, have reported them to the House, but 
they observe with regret that, in spite of such 
publicity, Petitions more or less in contraven- 
tion of this Rule are frequently presented. 
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Your Committee have this day under their 
consideration a Petition in which the violation 
of this Rule is so marked that they feel bound 
to report the same to the House. 

It is headed ‘‘ The Humble Petition of Rate- 

yers of gerston,” and its Prayer is in 
avour of the Bill for the Continuance of the 
London Coal and Wine Duties. 

Your Committee observe that upon the sheet 
containing the Prayer of the Petition there is 
one signature which appears to be authentic, 
but all the subsequent names, the whole num- 
ber being 449, appear to your Committee to be 
in the handwriting of two or three persons, who 
have afterwards smeared the signatures with 
ink, and adopted means to render them difficult 
to read, and therefore less likely to be detected. 

Your Committee consider that the affixture 
to a Petition of a large number of names, pur- 
porting to be those of persons seeking redress 
from this House, such names being appended 
by some other persons than the presumed Pe- 
titioners, is calculated to mislead the House as 
to the character of the Petition, is a distinct 
violation of the Privileges of this House, and 
calls for some mark of its disapproval. 


Sm CHARLES FORSTER ( Walsall): 
I verymuch regret to trouble the House 
with this special Report; but the Commit- 
tee on Public Petitions are of opinion 
that it is not a matter which ought to be 
passed over in silence. The Petition of 
which they complain is one from Hag- 
gerston in favour of the continuance of 
the Coal and Wine Duties, and it pur- 
ports to bear upwards of 400 signatures. 
The great mass of the signatures, how- 
ever, have been fabricated by some four 
or five individuals. Of this fact there 
is internal evidence, although the signa- 
tures have been smeared over in order 
to render detection difficult, if not im- 
—— The offence is one which this 

ouse has always treated with more or 
less severity. During the time that I 
have been Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Petitions, now more than 22 
years, the usual practice has been when 
a Report of this kind has been presented, 
to discharge the order for laying such 
Petitions on the Table; and the Com- 
mittee have instructed me to make a 
Motion to that effect on the present occa- 
sion. In some instances, steps have been 
taken to bring the offenders to punish- 
ment. That course was adopted in 1865 ; 
out the offence, in that case, was of a 
more serious character, and the House 
directed an inquiry. A Committee was 
appointed, of which I had the honour to 
be Chairman, and the result of the in- 
vestigation was that the offender was 
committed to Newgate for the rest of the 
Session. I have not been instructed to 
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ask the House to take that course on 
this occasion, but simply to move that 
the Order of the House for laying the 
Petition upon the Table be discharged. 
The Committee are of opinion that no 
spurious Petition should be allowed to 
be on the Table ; and, under the circum- 
stances, I beg, in the name of the Com- 
mittee, to move that the Order that 
the said Petition be allowed to be on the 
Table, be read and discharged. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Order [6th April], that the Petition 
of Ratepayers of Haggerston, in favour of the 
London Coal and Wine Duties Continuance Bill, 
do lie upon the Table, be read, and discharged.”’ 
—(Sir Charles Forster.) 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton): 
I trust that something further will be 
done in this matter, and I hope that 
the hon. Baronet, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Public Petitions, will take 
some stronger action. The reason I have 
for expressing this hope is this—I do 
not know whether I should be in order 
in referring to evidence which has been 
taken by a Committee of this House now 
sitting upstairs, but which has not yet 
been laid on the Table. IfI am not in 
Order, of course I will not do so. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The course sug- 
gested by the hon. Member would cer- 
tainly be contrary to the general practice 
of the House. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH : Then I will not 
refer to that evidence; but will simply 
say that I have strong reasons for know- 
ing that money is being largely spent in 
collecting signatures to such Petitions ; 
and I think the House ought not to per- 
mit themselves to be misled as they have 
been misled before, and may, probably, 
be misled again, by the presentation of 
Petitions which the Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Petitions has very 
properly characterized as bogus Peti- 
tions, contracted for at so much per 
hundred. I do not know whether the 
hon. Baronet proposes to make his Mo- 
tion stronger than it stands at present, 
or, if not, whether it will be competent 
for some other hon. Member to move an 
Amendment. 

Sm CHARLES FORSTER: I have 
not been instructed by the Committee 
on Public Petitions to do more than to 
move the discharge of the Order direct- 
ing the Petition to be on the Table; but 
it is quite competent for the hon. Mem- 
ber to make a Motion. 
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move that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the bona fides of 
this Petition. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to second the Amend- 
ment. 

Sm CHARLES FORSTER: So far as 
I and the Committee on Public Petitions 
are concerned, we are prepared to leave 
the matter in the hands of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Do I understand 
the hon. Member for Northampton to 
move an Amendment ? 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I would ask 
you, Sir, whether it is competent for me 
to allow the Motion of the hon. Baronet 
to be carried, and then to follow it up 
with a Motion for the appointment of 
a Select Committee on a subsequent 
day ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It will be compe- 
tent for the hon. Member to submit an 
Amendment in the event of the debate 
being adjourned. If the debate is ad- 
journed, the hon. Gentleman would have 
time to consider what Amendment he 
ought to move; or, if he prefers that 
course, he can move an Amendment at 
once. Perhaps the hon. Member will 
consider it the better course to move the 
adjournment of the debate, so that the 
matter may be brought under the full 
consideration of the House. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Acting, Sir, 
upon your suggestion, I beg to move 
that the debate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,’’—(d/r. 
Bradlaugh,}—put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SPEAKER: To what day ? 
Mr. BRADLAUGH: This day week. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


QUESTIONS. 


IRISH LAND COURT—DELAYS IN 
ROSCOMMON. 


Dr. COMMINS (Roscommon, 8.) 
asked Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether a Jarge number of cases, en- 
tered in the Land Court from the County 
Roscommon as far back as 1855-6, are 
yet awaiting for trial; whether appeals 
in land cases from decisions of the Sub- 
Commissioners, or the County Court for 
the County Roscommon, entered as far 
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back as July, 1884, amongst others, the 
appeals of Mary Kelly, Pat Kelly, An- 
thony M‘Dermot, and John Milot, ten- 
ants, against William Sampey, landlord, 
in which it is alleged that the rent fixed 
is exorbitant, remain yet unheard, and 
without any time being fixed for the 
hearing of the same; if he can state 
what is the cause of the delay; is he 
aware that some of the tenants whose 
appeals so stand over have been sued 
and decreed for the rents they appeal 
against as exorbitant; whether he can 
state when these appeals are likely to 
be heard; and, whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government in 
Ireland to do anything whereby the de- 
cisions of the Sub-Commission Courts, 
and of the Court of Appeal, may be 
made more expeditious ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Hotmes) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): Sixteen cases in all, that were 
entered before the Ist of August last, 
and that had been previously adjourned 
for various reasons, still stand for hear- 
ing. Since the Ist of August a very 
large number of new cases have been 
brought into the Court; and it is pro. 
posed that there shor'd be a continuous 
sitting in Roscomm~ | “ a Sub-Commis- 
sion of five Membe~ « uring the months 
of May, June, and Jv», when it is ex- 
pected that all cases en.ered up to the 
23rd of December last will be disposed 
of. Many appeals, some of them en- 
tered so far back as the year 1884, and 
including three of the cases named, are 
still unheard; but these cases will be 
taken up and, it is hoped, disposed of at 
Sligo on the 16th of May, at Castletown 
on the 31st of May, and Roscommon on 
the 27th of June. The delay has arisen 
from press of business, and the Irish 
Land Bill, now before the other House, 
contains provisions calculated to remedy, 
to a considerable extent, the evil. I 
have no information, nor the means of 
obtaining information, to enable me to 
answer the fourth paragraph of the Ques- 
tion. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)— THE POST 
OFFICE AT LETTERKENNY. 

Sir CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
he has received a largely and influen- 
tially signed Memorial from the inhabi- 
tants of Letterkenny, County Donegal ; 
whether he has been able to make in- 
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of the complaint therein made, as to the 
unsuitableness of the premises of the 
present postmaster for the business and 
the public convenience of the town; and, 
whether he will take any steps to secure 
that the postal business shall be con- 
ducted in a central, suitable, and con- 
venient situation ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University), in re- 
ply, said, he had not received any such 
Memorial ; but he understood it was the 
opinion of the Post Office Authorities in 
Ireland that the premises at present 
used were suitable; and, so far as he 
knew, they were certainly convenient. 
But if he received any such Memorial, 
or if his hon. Friend wished to press the 
matter further, he (Mr. Raikes) would 
make further inquiry. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING—BOATS OF 
OCEAN-GOING VESSELS. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, If any official inspection 
is made of the boats of ocean-going ves- 
sels ; if any regulations are laid down as 
to the readiness of the boats for sea, and 
their being kept provided with oars, 
sails, life-belts, fresh water, biscuit, and 
material for light; and, if crews are 
required to be regularly exercised in 
lowering the boats, so that stations and 
duties may be known in the event of 
disaster ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
Dez Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
Official inspection is made of the boats 
of allsteam and sailing ships which carry 
more than 12 passengers. No official 
inspection is required by statute of the 
boats of other ships. All sea-going 
ships which do not carry any passengers 
are required to carry boats in accordance 
with Table S in the Schedule to the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, as well as 
all ships that carry more than 12 pas- 
sengers. The regulations concerning the 
boats of ships, other than those carrying 
passengers, are contained in the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1854, sec. 292, and 
cannot be altered by the Board of Trade. 
The boats are, by the statute, required 
to be “supplied with all requisites for 
use,”’ and ‘* to be kept so as to be at all 
times fit and ready for use.’’ In the case 
of steamships carrying more than 12 
passengers who are not emigrants, the 
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with the sails, oars, life-belts and life- 
jackets for the crews of the lifeboats— 
are surveyed periodically, before a cer- 
tificate authorizing them to go to sea is 
issued by the Board of Trade. In the 
case of emigrant ships, a further inspec- 
tion is made, before the ship goes to sea, 
of the boats and their equipment, which 
include, in addition, breakers for fresh 
water, biscuit, and material for light, &c. 
And the crews are required to be 
stationed and exercised when opportuni- 
ties occur at sea. In the steamers belong- 
ing to large companies it is the invart- 
able practice to station and muster the 
crew for exercise in the lowering of boats 
at regular intervals. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
LIGHTHOUSE AT ARDGLASS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade, 
Whether he can state the cause of the 
delay in utilizing the new lighthouse at 
Ardglass, County Down ; and, whether, 
considering the importance of Ardglass 
as a fishery harbour, he will state defi- 
nitely when the lighthouse will be 
opened for use ? 

Toe SECRETARY (Baron Henry 
De Worms) (Liverpool, East Toxteth) : 
This lighthouse is on the point of being 
handed over by the Board of Public 
Works in Dublin to the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights, who hope to have it 
lighted in about a month. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) MAIL AC- 
COMMODATION TO NEWTOWNARDS 
AND DOWNPATRICK. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Postmaster General, with reference 
to his communication with the Treasury 
onthesubject of increased mail accommo- 
dation to Newtownardsand Downpatrick, 
Whether he can state definitely when 
the new arrangements will come into 
operation ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University) : After 
communication with the Treasury, I 
have entered upon further negotiations 
with the Belfast and County Down Rail- 
way Company respecting the improve- 
ment of the mail service to Newtownards, 
Downpatrick, &c.; but whether the im- 
tir pom desired can be effected will 

epend upon the arrangement of terms 
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satisfactory both to the Railway Com- 
pany and the Department. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — DELAYS 
WITH THE COUNTY DOWN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


Coroner WARING (Down, N.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether, 
in case of the general arrangement with 
respect to the day mails between the 
Post Office and the County Down Rail- 
way Company being further delayed, he 
will recommend the adoption of the 
alternative plan proposed by the New- 
townards Town Commissioners, that the 
day mail between that town and Belfast 
should be carried by post car? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): In 
the event of the negotiations with the 
Belfast and County Down Railway Com- 

any, which are now proceeding, not 

aving a satisfactory termination, I will 
consider the question of conveying the 
day mail between Newtownards and 
Belfast by mail car. The practicability 
of a mail car service has already been 
submitted for the consideration of the 
Department; but the question has been 
temporarily postponed, pending the ne- 
gotiations with the Railway Company. 


BOARD OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
(IRELAND)—MR. J. A. IRWIN, CAR- 
RICKAWILKIN, CO. ARMAGH. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Monaghan, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is true 
that Mr. James A. Irwin, late teacher of 
the Carrickawilkin (County Armagh) 
National School, who was recently dis- 
missed from the service of the Board of 
National Education, Ireland, for his con- 
nection with the Orange Society and for 
using the school for the purposes of that 
organization, is still in possession of the 
Carrickawilkin school teacher’s residence, 
and is conducting a private elementary 
school therein, and also a science and art 
class; and, whether the Board of Na- 
tional Education have yet appointed a 
teacher to the position vacated by the 
dismissal of Mr. Irwin; and, if so, why 
do they allow Mr. Irwin to continue in 
occupation of, and to conduct a rival 
school in, premises under their control ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kinc-Harman 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) : I am inform 
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that there is no official residence for 
the teacher of Carrickawilkin National 
School. The late teacher may be con- 
ducting classes at his private residence ; 
but that is a matter entirely outside the 
control of the Commissioners of National 
Education. The Commissioners have no 
power to appoint a new teacher—this 
rests with the local manager. 

Mr. P. O‘BRIEN asked, whether it 
was not true that the late teacher was 
still using the house for the purpose of 
evening classes ? 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN : I under- 
stand not. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—BAN- 
TRY AND DUNNO PETTY SESSIONS 
—DISTRICT INSPECTOR CRANE. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that District Inspector Crane usually 
occupies a seat on the magisterial bench 
at the Bantry and Dunno Petty Sessions 
Courts; and, whether he has made ob- 
servations relating to the cases before 
the court ; and, if so, whether steps will 
be taken to prevent his sitting in future 
on the magisterial bench ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied): I 
understand District Inspector Crane has 
been in the habit of occupying a seat on 
the Bench at Petty Sessions at Bantry 
and elsewhere. But while so seated he 
does not appear to have made any obser- 
vations on cases which came before the 
Bench beyond what he was bound to 
make in the discharge of his duty. It 
appears that it is a frequent practice 
throughout Ireland for Constabulary 
officers to be so seated at the invitation 
of the magistrate; but the Inspector 
General does not approve of it, and takes 
every opportunity of informing his officers 
so. Ismay add, he has written to Mr. 
Crane to that effect. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE 
SKINNERS’ ESTATE, DRAPERSTOWN. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion had been called to the evictions 
commenced on the Skinners’ Estate, 
near Draperstown, County Derry, on 
Monday last; whether 250 policemen, 
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strate, one Resident Magistrate, one 
county inspector, and five district in- 
spectors, have been sent there by the 
Government to assist the sheriffs, 
bailiffs, and emergency men in carrying 
out the evictions; whether the shop- 
keepers of Draperstown kept their 
shutters on their windows when the 
evicting force were leaving the town for 
the scene of action on Monday morning ; 
whether the shopkeepers and car owners 
refused to have any dealings with the 
police when engaged on these evictions, 
and whether the public pump of Drapers- 
town was locked against them; whether 
the cars ordered by the authorities from 
Coleraine and Derry were unable to 
reach the evicting parties, owing to the 
removal of the bridges, and on account 
of the obstacles placed in their way; 
whether the police, before their depar- 
ture from Draperstown on Monday 
morning, charged with drawn swords 
men, women, and children in the streets 
of the town; whether he can state the 
number of the persons evicted and the 
amount of rent, and also the amount of 
costs due by each evicted tenant; and, 
whether the authorities will permit the 
Irish National League to erect huts or 
sheds on the evicted farms, in which the 
homeless tenants and their families can 
obtain shelter, pending the passing of 
the remedial measures for the Irish 
tenants ? 

Tuz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krne-Haeman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) : 
A force of 200 police was sent not to 
assist, but to protect the Sheriff when 
carrying out the evictions on the 
Skinners’ estate. I regret to say that 
it is true that the party met with a con- 
siderable amount of opposition and 
obstruction as mentioned. It is not a 
fact that the police charged any persons 
with drawn swords in the streets; a 
party of truncheon men, however, did 
disperse a disorderly mob. The number 
of persons evicted was 38 from six 
holdings. The total amount due was 
£203, which includes £68 borrowed 
money, and the costs in one case £4 10s. 
and in the remainder £2 10s. in each. 
As to the last part of the Question, the 
authorities have no power whatever to 
direct or order landlords to allow huts 
or sheds to be erected on evicted 
farms, 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 

ACTS—SLAUGHTER OF DAIRY COWS 

IN DUBLIN. 

Me. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If his attention 
has been called to the large number of 
dairy cows recently slaughtered in Dub- 
lin by order of Government; whether 
it is a fact that twenty-one animals, be- 
longing to Mrs. Keegan, of Mounttown, 
were so slaughtered, thirteen of them 
being, according to the report of Veteri- 
nary Inspector Hedley, who made a 
post-mortem examination, free from 
disease ; whether he can state what the 
cost to the ratepayers, consequent on 
the slaughter of these animals, will be; 
and, whether the Government will con- 
sider the feasibility of establishing a 
hospital farm, as a sanitarium, some- 
where near Dublin, to which cattle that 
have not shown any symptoms of dis- 
ease might be removed from infected 
farms, so as to avoid the useless sacri- 
fice of property and consequent tax 
upon the ratepayers ? 

Tae PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kina-Harman) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) : 
It is a fact that 21 animals were so 
slaughtered at Mounttown, and that 13 
of them were found, on post-mortem 
examination, to be free from disease. 
The course adopted was rendered neces- 
sary by the long-continued existence of 
disease in the dairy yard in which the 
cattle were confined. The cost to the 
ratepayers is about £180; but one-half 
of that will subsequently be recouped to 
them from the General Cattle Diseases 
Fund. The Irish Government do not 
consider that it would be practicable to 
establish a hospital farm as suggested. 


POST OFFICE—“ CARTES TELE- 
GRAMMES.” 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether he is aware that “cartes 
télégrammes,” similar to postcards, of 
various values, inclusive of reply cards, 
are issued in Paris, which are coilected 
every five minutes from special boxes 
and transmitted by pneumatic tubes to 
the General Post Office, and in the use 
of which the sender is not limited as to 
number of words; and, whether he will 
consider the advisability of introducing 
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this system into London and other large 
towns ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I am 
aware that in Paris, as also in Berlin 
and Vienna, there are systems of pneu- 
matic tubes, by means of which letters, 
telegrams, and cartes tél/égrammes are dis- 
tributed. The question of adopting such 
a system in London has been considered 
by my Predecessors in Office, and they 
came to the conclusion that it was not 
desirable, either in the interests of the 
public or of the Post Office, to establish 
it. I have not looked into the matter 
myself, but will take an opportunity of 
doing so. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—THE ROYAL 
NIGER COMPANY —SENTENCE OF 
DEATH ON SHAW. 

Mr. 8. WILLIAMSON (Kilmarnock, 
&c.) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the report in The 
Lagos Observer of 19th February, of the 
trial of a man named Shaw, who was 
sentenced to death by Mr. Sergeant, 
Acting General Agent of the Royal 
Niger Company ; that the trial took 
place at eight o’clock in the morning, 
when sentence is alleged to have been 
pronounced in this summary fashion, 
‘*You will be hung after breakfast ;” 
and that when Shaw asked for five 
minutes in which to say his prayers, 
Sergeant is reported to have replied, 
‘Oh, you will have plenty of time to 
pray in the next world;”’ whether the 
trial and condemnation of Shaw, if cor- 
rectly narrated in Zhe Lagos Observer, 
were in contravention of the ‘‘West 
Africa Order, 1885,’’ issued in confor- 
mity with principles agreed upon at the 
Berlin Conference ; and, whether, in 
view of many questions gravely affecting 
the powers, privileges, and duties of the 
Royal Niger Company, Her Majesty’s 
Government will cause inquiry to be 
made into the manner in which the 
Royal Niger Company exercise the 
powers conferred on them by their 
Charter ? 

Tuz UNDER SECRETARY (Sir 
James Fercusson) (Manchester, N.E.) : 
A full Report of the case referred to has 
been received. It shows that the state- 
ment in the hon. Member’s Question is 
incorrect in every particular. The facts 
are that Shaw, a negro in the Com- 


Mr. Henniker Heaton 
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any’s service, was tried by Major 

eitch, then supreme judicial officer 
under the Royal Niger Company’s juris- 
diction. He had served with distinction 
in South Africa, and has since died. 
Mr. Sergeant is the head of the Com- 
pany’s executive, and had nothing to do 
with the trial. The trial took place at 
8 a.m., which is not unusual in tropical 
countries. It was conducted in the most 
regular manner. The accused pleaded 
guilty; but the evidence was recorded, 
and the witnesses were cross-examined. 
No such words were used as are stated 
in the Question, and sentence was pro- 
nounced in the usual English form. The 
trial did not take place under the Order 
in Council of 1885, which has reference 
only to territories where the Queen ex- 
ercises jurisdiction under the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act. That Order has no- 
thing to do with the principles of the 
Berlin Conference, which do not apply 
to the Niger, except as regards the free 
navigation of the river. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
At what hour of the clock was this man 
executed ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
understood he was executed at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and that there were 
special reasons for that time, inasmuch 
as the occurrence took place in the midst 
of a tribe which was extremely excited 
at the murder of a woman. Probably 
further loss of life would have occurred 
if the murderer had not been executed. 

Mr. 8S. WILLIAMSON asked, if 
Major Veitch, who pronounced the 
words of the sentence, was not an as- 
sessor ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
had read al! the papers. There was a 
complete Report, and a great many 
notes of evidence were taken. Major 
Veitch was not an assessor. He was 
occupying the position of principal 
judicial officer under the Company, and 
he tried the prisoner himself. Mr. 
Sergeant, the chief executive officer, had 
nothing to do with it. 

Mr. 8.WILLIAMSON asked, whether 
Major Veitch was not a servant of the 
Company? 

Sin JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
was an officer acting in the service of 
the Company. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked, from what source the hon. Baronet 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
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received his information ; whether it was 
not given by officers of the Company; 
and also whether the Company was not 
in the habit of importing a large amount 
of spirituous liquors, and deriving a con- 
siderable income by charging a very 
heavy price for it? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, the 
reports had certainly been received 
through the medium of the Company, 
and they could not be obtained in any 
other way. He had seen all the essential 
documents. They were not reports pre- 
pared by officers of the Company in this 
country ; but were original reports, made 
upon the spot. As to the importation 
of liquor, that was another question ; 
and he had made himself acquainted 
with all the circumstances. The Com- 
pany had checked the importation, and 
would also put down the sale of drink 
to the utmost of their power; and, at 
the Berlin Conference, they endeavoured 
to get the consent of the other Powers to 
prohibit the entrance of spirits there at 
all, but they were unable to obtain a 
general concurrence. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was prepared 
to say that the Company itself was not 
importing drink ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
the Company was a trading company, 
and he supposed it did; but he should 
say that wherever they could guard 
against the competition of smuggling 
they did so, and stopped the importation 
of liquor. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Naturally. 

Mr. 8. WILLIAMSON said, that as 
the information came from the Company 
itself, he should like to ask whether it 
would not be better to check the infor- 
mation by some independent inquiry ? 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, there 
was no other authority but the Company 
in the region where this tovk place. The 
Company were at the beginning of their 
enterprize, and they seemed to be con- 
ducting their affairs in a judicious man- 
ner under circumstances of great diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. 8S. WILLIAMSON asked, if there 
was no Consul in the Delta? 


[No reply. ] 
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LUNATIC ASYLUMS—ATTENDANCE OF 
BANDS AT PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 

asked the Secretary of State for the 
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Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the 
band from the Whittingham Lunatic 
Asylum took part in the proceedings of 
a Primrose League demonstration at 
Goosnargh; and, whether bands of luna- 
tic asylums, maintained at the public 
cost, are permitted to take an active part 
in these demonstrations ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.): Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers the 
Question, I should like to ask, if any 
lunatic has taken any exception to this 
proceeding ; and, if so, whether anyone 
but a lunatic has complained of it? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am in- 
formed by the authorities of the asylum 
that it is not a fact that the band of the 
Asylum took part in a Primrose League 
demonstration, though certain members 
of the band, when off duty, performed 
there in their private capacity. I see 
nothing irregular in such a proceeding. 
As to the Question of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Johnston), not being a lunatic, I 
am unable to answer him. 


POLICE (METROPOLIS)—ABOLITION OF 
MARLBOROUGH STREET POLICE 
COURT. 


Mr. PITT-LEWIS (Devon, Barn- 
staple) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been directed to a Peti- 
tion, addressed to him at the Home 
Office, signed by many of the principal 
tradesmen and largest a ag at the 
West End, against the abolition of the 
Marlborough Street Police Court, said 
to be in contemplation ; whether he has 
any information to show that this Peti- 
tion represents the feeling generally and 
strongly prevailing in the West End, 
and that, had time allowed, the Petition 
would have been far more numerously 
signed ; to what Court the business of 
the Marlborough Street Court would, in 
the event of its abclition, be transferred, 
and what is the accommodation and in 

articular the state of the cells at that 

ourt; and, whether he will state on 
what grounds it is suggested that the 
Court should be discontinued ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MartrueEws) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; it is a fact that such a Petition has 
been received by me. It was enclosed 
in a letter alleging that, with more 
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time, more signatures could have been 
obtained. It has become necessary for 
the conduct of business in the Hammer- 
smith and Wandsworth districts, that 
full day Courts should be held in each 
of those districts. This change can only 
be effected by appointing additional 
magistrates, or concentrating the other 
Police Court districts of the Metropolis. 
The Treasury have expressed a desire 
that the latter and more economical plan 
should be followed, if possible, and I 
have, therefore, directed a Departmental 
Committee to inquire whether it is 
possible for the magisterial business of 
the area now served by the Bow Street, 
Westminster, and Marlborough Street 
Courts to be performed by fewer magis- 
trates and in fewer Courts than at pre- 
sent. I have directed that those in- 
quiries shall cover the question of the 
existing accommodation and state of 
the cells at Marlborough Street Police 
Court. These inquiries are still pro- 
ceeding, and are not likely to be con- 
cluded until ample time shall have been 
given for the receipt and consideration 
of written representations from those in- 
terested in the efficiency of the magis- 
terial service of the area to which I 
have referred. : 


ADMIRALTY—THE SHIPBUILDING IN- 
DUSTRY (IRELAND)—SHIPYARD ON 
THE FOYLE. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Whether it is the fact that the 
shipbuilding industry has been exten- 
tively revived on the Foyle at Derry 
City ; and, whether, having regard to 
the great efforts made by the Harbour 
Commissioners, the expenditure of pub- 
lic moneys and of private capital, to 
promote this useful Irish enterprise, he 
will advise a share of the Government 
orders being given to the shipyard on 
the Foyle? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorce 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): I 
understand that owing to the energy 
and ability of Mr. Charles T. Biggar, a 
new shipyard of considerable dimen- 
sions has been opened on the Foyle. 
The premises will be inspected by 
technical officers of the Admiralty, with 
a view to ascertaining their capability 
for executing Admiralty contracts. 


Mr. Matthews 
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INDIA (BENGAL)—MANUFACTURE AND 
SALE OF STRONG DRINK. 


Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the strong opposition of the Native 
population of the District of Uluberia, 
in Bengal, to the introduction of the 
out-still system for the manufacture and 
sale of strong drink; and, whether he 
will call the attention of the Government 
of India to the matter ? 

Tnz UNDER SECRETARY (Sir 
Joun Gorst) (Chatham): A correspon- 
dent of a weekly Native newspaper in 
Bengal, having a circulation of 700, 
stated last February that he had learnt 
that the people of Uluberia were about 
to petition against an alleged intention 
of the authorities to establish ten out- 
stills there. I do not think it needful 
to bring so vague a statement to the 
notice of the Government of India, 
especially as the Bengal Excise Com- 
mission only three years ago reported 
that the central, as opposed to the out- 
still, distillery system should be main- 
tained in Uluberia. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
WALES — OFFICIAL AND SWORN 
INTERPRETERS. 


Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the Government 
will furnish a return of the interpreters 
who have been officially appointed in the 
several petty sessional divisions of the 
County of Flint, the date of their ap- 
pointment, and the salary, if any, at- 
tached to the office ; whether they are 
sworn on their first appointment or in 
every separate case; whether he has 
any information to show that some of 
the interpreters who act are most ineffi- 
cient; whether, in some of the petty 
sessional divisions, the police act as in- 
terpreters ; and, whether he will consider 
the advisability of forbidding policemen, 
who are official informers, to act as in- 
terpreters in a Court of Justice ? 

Tux SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed, by the Clerks of the Peace, 
that no interpreters have been officially 
appointed in the several petty sessional 
divisions of the county. fn three out of 
the seven petty sessional divisions in 
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which Welsh is spoken, a clerk in the 
magistrate’s clerk’s office has acted as 
interpreter for more than 20 years with- 
out payment, unless in very exceptional 
eases. In the remaining four divisions, 
I believe the police do sometimes act as 
interpreters. Interpreters are sworn in 
each case, as and when required. Ihave 
no information to show that some of 
them are inefficient. No complaint of 
their inefficiency has reached me. I see 
no practical objection to the employ- 
ment of police constables as interpreters. 
They are intelligent men, sworn to in- 
terpret truly. ost of the cases are 
not police cases; and, moreover, the 
practice constitutes a great saving of 
expense. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (S8COT- 
LAND) ACT, 1882—A SELECT COM. 
MITTEE. 


Mr. H. F. H. ELLIOT (Ayrshire, N.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to a Motion on 
the Notice Paper ‘‘ That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
operation of ‘The Educational Endow- 
ments (Scotland) Act, 1882’”; and, 
whether the Government will give its 
consent to the proposed inquiry ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr.J.H.A. 
Macvonatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The attention of 
the Government has been called to the 
Motion standing in the name of the hon. 
Member; but they do not consider that, 
even if such an inquiry as is proposed 
should hereafter be thought necessary, 
the present would be a suitable time for 
it, inasmuch as the Educational Endow- 
ments Commission is approaching the 
period when its term of office expires, 
and such a Committee, while it might 
disturb and delay operations now going 
on, would not be in a position to review 
the work of the Commission as a whole, 
or to give any practical advice to Par- 
liament, with respect to its resuits, 
before the expiry of the powers under 
the Act, 


EXCISE (METROPOLIS)—CONVICTIONS 
FOR SELLING ADULTERATED BEER. 
Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
The number of publicans and beersellers 
in the Metropolitan Police District who 
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have been convicted of selling 
rated beer during the year endi 
3lst day of March, 1887; the 
amount of penalties imposed; and, 






what fund such penalties were appro- 


priated ? 

Tae CHANCELLORor tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, the 
number of publicans and beersellers 
so convicted up to the time mentioned 
was 316. The total amount of penal- 
ties imposed was £7,667. Such penal- 
ties are carried to the head of Miscel- 
laneous Revenue. 


PUBLIC HEALTH — M. PASTEUR’S 
TREATMENT OF HYDROPHOBIA. 


Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is a fact 
that a constable of the Nottinghamshire 
Police, and two constables of the Metro- 
politan Police, were sent to M. Pasteur 
for treatment last year; whether any of 
them were sent at the public expense ; 
whether, considering the number of 
deaths that have attended M. Pasteur’s 
treatment, he will use his influence to 
prevent any more public servants being 
subjected to it, or public money being 
spent upon it, until the Buisson Vapour 
Bath system, which can be obtained in 
England, has been thoroughly investi- 
gated; and, whether, as a Committee 
has been appointed to investigate M. 
Pasteur’s system, he will appoint an- 
other committee to investigate the Buis- 
son Vapour Bath system of preventing 
hydrophobia ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): A con- 
stable of the Nottinghamshire Police was 
sent to M. Pasteur for treatment at the 
cost of the county rate, and several con- 
stables of the Metropolitan Police were 
also sent to him, in three cases at the 
public expense, the charges amounting 
to £22 lls. The report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into M. 
Pasteur’s treatment has not yet been 
received; but it is not proposed to use 
any influence to prevent public servants 
being subjected to his treatment. There 
is no intention at present to ask the 
Committee to extend their inquiry to the 
Buisson Vapour Bath system, or to ap- 
point another Committee to inquire into 
that system. 
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PRISONS (IRELAND) — ACCOMMODA- 
TION IN IRISH GAOLS, 


Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, How many prisoners can be 
accommodated in prisons in Ireland at 
present; what is the average number 
under detention in that country; and, 
what steps the Government propose to 
take in the event of the ordinary 
prison accommodation proving insuf- 
ficient owing to the provisions of the 
proposed Crimiual Law Amendment 
Bill? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Krnc-Harmay) 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) : 
About 4,000 prisoners can be, at pre- 
sent, accommodated in the prisons in 
Ireland. The average number under 
detention is about 2,500. The Irish 
Government have no reason to appre- 
hend that the accommodation now avail- 
able will prove inadequate. 


IRISH LAND LAW BILL—PERPETUITY 
LEASEHOLDERS. 

Mr. MARUM (Kilkenny, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the text of the 
measure, intend to include perpetuity 
leaseholders, otherwise excluded from 
the Land Bill, within the provisions 
substituting a written notice for the 
execution of an ejectment for non-pay- 
ment of rent; whether it is intended to 
include likewise lessees under judicial 
or other rents exceeding £50 outside 
equitable relief; and, whether he is 
aware that at Common Law a landlord 
will be entitled, at any moment after 
the receipt of such written notice by the 
tenant, peaceably to enter the tenant’s 
house and premises and take possession, 
and without any process of law, or any 
summons under the Act of 1860 ? 

Tuz PARLIAMENTARY UNDER 
SECRETARY (Colonel Kine-Harman) 
{Kent, Isle of Thanet) (who replied) : 
The Government intend that the written 
notice, mentioned in Clause 4 of the 
Irish Land Bill, shall apply to all hold- 
ings which are agricultural and pastoral 
in their character, irrespective of what 
the amount of their rents may be, and 
whether they are held in perpetuity or 
not. As the notice will have the effect 
of placing the tenant in the position of 
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a caretaker, the landlord will, after the 
service thereof, have the same right 
which he has under the present law, of 
resuming possession of the holding if 
the caretaker consents thereto, or aban- 
dons such possession. 


ADMIRALTY—COLOUR SERGEANTS OF 
THE ROYAL MARINES. 

Captain PRICE (Devonport) asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Why 
the Colour Sergeants of the Royal 
Marines are not on the same footing as 
regards pensions as Colour Sergeants of 
the Line ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): Steps 
are in progress to assimilate the position 
of the two Services in this respect. An 
Order in Council has been prepared, and 
is now before the Treasury. 


CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE YEAR 
OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN—THE 
NAVAL REVIEW—THE PENSIONERS’ 
RESERVE. 

Carrain PRICE (Devonport) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther it is his intention to call up any of 
the Pensioners’ Reserve for service at 
the forthcoming Naval Review; and, 
whether it is to be understood that a 
Naval Pensioner, when called upon to 
serve, shall receive the pay of the rating 
which he held on discharge, as in the 
case of a Marine Pensioner; or, if not, 
what is the reason of the difference ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): It is 
not intended to call up any of the Pen- 
sioners’ Reserve for service at the forth- 
coming Naval Review. It is not possible 
to lay down, as a fixed rule, that a Naval 
Pensioner, when called upon to serve, 
shall receive the pay of the rating which 
he held on discharge in addition to his 
pension ; but in so far as the exigencies 
of the Service will permit, Naval Pen- 
sioners will be given ratings not inferior 
to those which they held on being pen- 
sioned. The difficulties occurring in the 
case of Naval Pensioners receiving the 
same rating when called upon to serve, 
do not apply to Royal Marine Pensioners, 
who, as they must have been either 
sergeants, corporals, or privates when 
pensioned, could without difficulty be 
employed in such ratings. The great 
number and variety of ratings in which 
seamen are employed render it im 
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possible to promise that seamen pen- 
sioners should have, when called upon 
to serve, the same rating as when pen- 
sioned. 


THE FINANCIAL PROPOSALS — THE 
LOCAL LOAN. 

Sr EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether he is prepared to issue his 
proposed Local Loan in the form of 
ninety-nine years Terminable Annuities ; 
and, if he will state the amount per cent 
of difference of annual charge of ninety- 
nine years, as compared with Perpetual 
Annuities, taking three per cent as the 
standard annual charge of perpetual 
annuities ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I should not be pre- 
pared to substitute 99 years’ Terminable 
Annuities for the proposed Local Loans 
Stock. I hope that this Stock will be 
accepted by the public on equal terms, 
and with precisely the same readiness as 
the other great Parliamentary Stocks. 
Terminable Annuities, on the other 
hand, are not so readily marketable ; 
because they are unsuitable investments 
for trustees—who form a large portion 
of the holders of Government Stocks— 
by reason of the periodical reduction of 
capital, and the difficulties which sur- 
round the re-investment in small sums 
of a proportion of each annuity instal- 
ment for the purpose of replacing the 
capital vepetll by the annuity. The 
amount of difference per cent of annual 
charge between a 99 years’ Terminable 
Annuity and a Perpetual Annuity at a 
rate of interest of 3 per cent per annum 
payable half-yearly, would be 3s, 4d. 
(£0.16605) per annum in respect of each 
£100 sterling borrowed. 


DISTRESS IN THE METROPOLIS. 

Mr. FLOWER (Bedford, Luton) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, When the result of 
the inquiry into the distress prevailing 
in “four representative” districts of 
the Metropolis will be laid upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Taz PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcnre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
enumeration has been completed, and 
the Returns have been received ; but it 
has been considered necessary to submit 
the Returns to a very critical course of 
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examination. That is now being done 
in the Registrar General’s Department, 
and I am afraid it will take some time. 
I am not able to say what time it will 
take; but the matter will be pushed 
forward as quickly as possible. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—BRITISH CON- 
SULAR JURISDICTION—THE ORDER 
IN COUNCIL. 

Mx. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the Order in 
Council for extending British Consular 
Jurisdiction on the West Coast of Africa, 
so as to insure the apprehension and 
punishment of criminals in that region, 
which was prepared in consequence of 
the outrage at Osutcha, and was stated 
in the House on 24th July and 7th 
November, 1884, to be about to be 
issued, has ever been issued; and, if 
not, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has made any other provision to 
secure the same end ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY (Sir 
James Ferousson) (Manchester, N.E.): 
The Order in Council referred to was 
issued on the 26th of March, 1885, and 
was duly published in The London Gazette 
of the 10th April following. 


BULGARIA — SPEECH OF CONSUL 
GENERAL JONES AT PHILIPPOPOLIS. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether his attention 
has been called to the report, through 
the Agence Havas, of a speech of Cap- 
tain Jones, Consul General at Philippo- 
polis, published in Zhe Standard of 22nd 
April; whether her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have authorized Captain Jones, or 
any other Diplomatic Agent, to pro- 
nounce political speeches ; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government approve of 
his action ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY (Sir 
James Ferrcusson) (Manchester, N.E.): 
The speech reported to have been made 
by Captain Jones has been ascertained 
to have been entirely misreported. 
Captain Jones made no reference to 
Russia. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER — EXCLU- 
SION OF FOG FROM THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) asked the First Commissioner 
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of Works, Whether he is now able to 
report the result of Dr. Percy’s experi- 
ments on the exclusion of fog from the 
atmosphere of the House ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxer) (Dublin University): I am 
not able to report as to the result of the 
experiments. Dr. Perey has — 
an apparatus for the purpose of making 
experiments whenever an opportunity 
in the shape of a fog shall arrive; but 
I hope the day may be far distant. 


AFGHANISTAN—REPORTED DIS- 
TURBANCES. 


Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, 8.W., New- 
ton) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for India, If he is able to give any infor- 
mation respecting the recent disturb- 
ances in Afghanistan ? 

Tat UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The information received at the India 
Office tends to show that the insurrec- 
tionary movement among the Ghilzais 
against the authority of the Ameer is 
not spreading, and that the Ameer’s 
troops have been successful in the 
engagements they have had with the 
rebels. 


NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If any, and what, reply has 
been received from the Governmentof the 
United States, regarding the proposals 
contained in Lord Salisbury’s despatch 
of the 24th March, for a settlement of 
the Anglo-American fisheries disputes ; 
whether, seeing that Her Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to agree to 
Mr. Bayard’s proposal of a mixed Com- 
mission (whilst in the meantime con- 
tinuing, without any claim for pecuniary 
indemnity to Canada, the Treaty of 
Washington for the current fishery 
season), they will at once release those 
vessels which have been seized for al- 
leged violation of the Treaty -of 1818, 
and also indemnify the owners of ships 
already condemned and forfeited; and, 
to inquire what answer has been re- 
ceived from the Canadian Government 
regarding the conduct of the authorities 
on shore and afloat at Malpeque in re- 
fusing to receive the shipwrecked crew 
and stores of the Dominion Schooner 
Neskilita, rescued by the American ship 


Dr. Farquharson 
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Molly Adams, and again for refusing to 
supply the master of the same ship, 
when he put into Port Medway, with 
either provisions or water, of which he 
had run short in consequence of having 
fed for thres days seventeen men rescued 
from the Neskilita ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY (Sir 
James Fegrovsson) (Manchester, N.E.) : 
No reply has as yet been received from 
the Government of the United States to 
Lord Salisbury’s despatch of March 24. 
The hon. Member can scarcely expect 
Her Majesty’s Government to require 
the Government of Canada to release 
vessels seized on account of violations of 
the Treaty of 1818, on the assumption 
that their proposals will be accepted ; or 
to undertake to indemnify owners of 
vessels condemned and forfeited in 
course of law. A complete answer has 
been received from the Canadian Go- 
vernment to the complaints made by the 
United States in the case of the Molly 
Adams. The despatch conveying it, 
which arrived too late to be included in 
the Papers recently presented to Par- 
liament, will be communicated to the 
Government of the United States. It 
disproves the allegations mentioned by 
the hon. Member, which he appears to 
have accepted on the ex parte statement. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked whether the 
right hon. Baronet had not received a 
further deposition from the captain of 
the Molly Adams ? 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: Yes; 
further depositions have been received, 
and are included in the Papers; but the 
facts stated by the Government of Canada 
put the matter in a wholly different 
light. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (ENG- 
LAND AND WALES)—ALLEGED BOY- 
COTTING AND INTIMIDATION IN 
ENGLAND. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether, having regard to the 
grave charges made in this House in 
respect of Boycotting and intimidation 
in connection with Parliamentary Elec- 
tions, he intends to allow the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the truth of those charges ? 

Sir CHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) 
asked whether, according to the infor- 
mation in Election Petitions relating to 
the Elections of 1885 and 1886, no cases 
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of attempt at intimidation had been at- 
tempted to be proved in any of those 
Petitions; and, whether that was not 
the tribunal where cases of intimidation 
should be investigated ? 

Tue FIRST RD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirx) (Strand, Westminster): In an- 
swer to the Question last asked, I have 
to say that I have no personal know- 
ledge of the transactions before the 
Election Judges; and, as far as I re- 
member, no cases of intimidation were 
sustained before the Judges in the 
course of the last two General Elections. 
With regard to the Question of the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division of 
Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare), I am not 
able to admit the statement that grave 
charges have been made in this House, 
and with great respect to the intelli- 
gence of the hon. Member, I can hardly 
think it possible that he is really of 
that opinion. No; it is not the intention 
of the Government to appoint a Commit- 
tee, holding, as I do, with my hon. 
Friend behind me (Sir Charles Lewis), 
that the law is amply strong enough to 
deal with any case of Boycotting or in- 
timidation in England. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked, Whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was not aware that the Boycotting and 
intimidation complained of in the couv- 
ties would extend to preventing wit- 
nesses from giving evidence before the 
Election Judges ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir; I do 
not believe anything of the sort. 


PARLIAMENT— RULES OF DEBATE— 
OFFENSIVE IMPUTA'LIONS ON MEM- 
BERS OF THIS HOUSE—MR. BROD- 
RICK AND MR. PARNELL. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.): I wish 
to ask the hon. Member for the Guild- 
ford Division of Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) 
a Question, of which I have given him 
private Notice—Whether he is correctly 
reported in Zhe Manchester Courter of 
Saturday last, as having made a speech 
on the previous day at Blackburn, in 
which he used this language—- 

“‘There was one subject on which their 
opponents were exceedingly blind. He meant 
the letter of Mr. Parnell, which appeared in 
The Times. He was not going to mince lan- 
guage about that letter, and he said it was Mr. 
Parnell’s letter.” 

Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprick) 
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(Surrey, Guildford): In reply to the hon. 
Gentleman, I have to say that the exe 
pressions to which he has alluded are 
taken from a report which I have not 
with me, but which, of course, I accept 
as stated by him. I am under the 
impression that I did not use the 
exact words to which he refers. I 
used the expression—‘‘ I will not mince 
my words; I call it Mr. Parnell’s letter.” 
I gave my reasons for so calling it in 
the absence of any action taken to dis- 
rove it in a Court of Law. I believe, 
ir, I was absolutely in Order. I should 
have been out of Order in this House 
in not accepting the explanation of the 
hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) ; 
but I believe that I should not be en- 
titled outside the House to doubt the 
authenticity of what has appeared in 
The Times any more than the hon. 
Gentleman’s statement in this House ; 
and I would leave the designation of the 
letter which I gave, and which I believe 
to be the popular designation, to the 
judgment of the House and the country. 
Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask youa 
question, Sir, and if possible to procure 
your ruling on a matter which appears 
to me to be one of Privilege. You will 
observe that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Guildford Division of 
Surrey substantially adheres to his state- 
ment, and he calls the letter, ‘‘ Mr. 
Parnell’s letter.” I recall to your 
memory the fact that last Monday, the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork, from 
his place in this House said that the letter 
was a villainous and barefaced forgery, 
and, further, that it was an audacious 
fabrication, and, he added, there— 


“T certainly never heard of the letter; I 
never directed it to be written, and I never saw 
such a letter before I saw it in The Times this 
morning.”’ 


What I wish to ask you, Sir, is this. On 
the 22nd of February last the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Cockermouth 
Division of Cumberland (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) called your attention to an 
article in The Times, imputing that cer- 
tain Members associated with criminals, 
and asked you whether he would be in 
Order in moving a Resolution in refer- 
ence to that language as a question of 
Privilege. In the course of your reply, 
you used these words— 


“The Rule is that, when imputations are 
made, in order to raise a case of Privilege, the 
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imputation must refer to the action of hon. 
Members in the discharge of their duties in the 
actual transaction of the Business of this 
House.”’—(3 Hansard, [311] 237.) 


In regard to that relation and to the cir- 
cumstances of the speech of the hon. 
Member, it is clear that the hon. Mem- 
ber imputes deliberate falsehood to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork—false- 
hood uttered in the course of a speech 
delivered by him from his place in this 
House. I therefore ask you, Sir, whe- 
ther, having regard to your previous 
ruling, the matter is not one which can 
be dealt with as one of Privilege ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It does not appear 
to me from what has passed that the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman amounts 
to a question of Privilege. Ido not say 
that the hon. Gentleman is not fully 
entitled to take notice of it; but, as far 
as I can gather, the words in the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman did not refer to 
any action in this House. That was the 
limitation that I placed on the question 
of Privilege. I do not wish to extend 
my ruling, or to contract it; but I think 
no questionof Privilege has arisen, and it 
does not appear to be a case which falls 
within my definition of Privilege. 


WAYS AND MEANS— ALLOCATION OF 
THE CARRIAGE TAX IN THE METRO- 
POLIS. 


Mrz. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether he proposes to recom- 
mend to Parliament to allocate the pro- 
portion of the Carriage Tax, collected 
within the Metropolitan area, in aid of 
Metropolitan local taxation ; and, by the 
amount of such tax to reduce the taxation 
of Metropolitan ratepayers ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I thought I had 
made it clear in my Financial Statement 
the other evening. My proposal is, 
simply, temporarily to double the contri- 
bution which is at present given in aid 
of the main roads. The authorities with- 
in the Metropolis will, therefore, receive 
double what they have been receiving, 
but they will not receive equivalent of 
the whole amount of the Carriage Tax 
collected in the Metropolitan area. Only 
those limited areas within which there 
are disturnpiked or main roads will re- 
ceive any benefit under my proposal. 


Mr. Sexton 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT (SCOTLAND) 
—PROCEDURE UNDER THE CKOF- 

TERS ACT. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether he is aware 
that landlords in every county to which 
the Crofters Act applies have taken 
proceedings to make the crofters bank- 
rupt, and to deprive them of the benefit 
of the Act; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will introduce a measure to amend 
the Croftere Act? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H.A. 
Macpona.p) (Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities): I am not aware that in 
every county such steps have been taken, 
and I am not aware that the intention is 
to make tenants bankrupts; but, cer- 
tainly, some proceedings have been 
taken, and the hon. Member has sent me 
a telegram indicating that proceedings 
have been taken which, if carried to the 
end, would result under the Act of 1886, 
in rendering those tenants what we call 
notour bankrupts. The Government in- 
tend to introduce a Bill immediately in 
“another place,” and push it rapidly 
through its stages, to prevent such a 
result, which certainly was not intended. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


en oe 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 


Ways anp Means—considered in Com- 
mittee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That, towards raising the Sapply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged, collected, 
and paid for the year which commenced on the 
sixth day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-seven, in respect of all Property, 
Profits, and Gains mentioned or described as 
chargeable in the Act of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s reign, chap- 
ter thirty-four, the following Duties of Income 
Tax (that is to say) :— 

For every Twenty Shillings of the anuual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, and 
Gains chargeable under Schedules (A), 
(C),(D), or(E) of the said Act, the Duty 
of Seven Pence ; p 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act, — 

In England, the Duty of Three Pence 
Halfpenny ; 

In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Duty of Two Pence Halfpenny ; 


Subject to the provisions contained in section 





one hundred and sixty-three of the Act of the 
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fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter thirty-five, for the exemption of per- 
sons whose income is less than One Hundred 
and Fifty Pounds, and in section eight of ‘ The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,’ for 
the relief of persons whose income is less than 
Four Hundred Pounds.”—(Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): I believe, Mr. 
Courtney, it will be agreeable to the 
general understanding of the House, 
that upon the present occasion Members 
should take the opportunity of express- 
ing, with the advantage of two or three 
days of reflection, that which occurs to 
them upon a consideration of the finan- 
cial proposals of the Government. I 
shall begin, Sir, by confessing that I, for 
one, in common, I believe, with a good 
many hon. Members of this House— 
probably through my own fault—was 
under a complete mistake, not as to the 
fact that the financial proposals of the 
year were to be made fnowe to us on 
Thursday last, but as to what the char- 
acter of those financial proposals was 
likely to be. This entirely depended 
upon the construction or misconstruction 
which we put upon an epithet which the 
humility of my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) himself induced him to employ 
in describing them. It was well under- 
stood that my right hon. Friend had 
stated that he intended to lay before the 
House a “‘ Humdrum” Budget. We 
had to combine with that announcement 
the universal expectation, amounting 
almost to a knowledge, that there would 
be a moderate surplus—serving for un- 
obtrusive and useful reductions as far 
as that surplus would permit; but that 
was, I admit, the whole extent of what 
I anticipated would be shown to the 
House on Thursday last. Instead of 
that, we had Jaid before us a Budget 
which, whether for good or for evil, 
will unquestionably, in my opinion, be 
remembered in future times, because itin- 
volves considerations, and proceeds upon 
principles which, at least, I say again, 
for good or for evil, entitle it to that dis- 
tinction. Upon certain of those prin- 
ciples, I have the misfortune to entertain 
strong opinions; but I bear in mind 
that we are now dealing with a Resolu- 
tion, and that that Resolution is the first 
real stage in the proceedings upon the 
finances of the year. I conceive that 


there is no intention in any portion of 
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House to take issue upon any part of 
those proposals, so far as I know, during 
the discussion this evening ; and I, there- 
fore, regard this discussion as so far a 
preliminary proceeding. I am justified, 
and others will be justified, in stating 
opinions and impressions without refer- 
ence to the terms in which they may 
think it their duty to pronounce an 
ultimate judgment, when the proceed- 
ings are further advanced, either on 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 
or the National Debt Bill, both of 
which, I presume, it will be necessary, 
in order to give effect to the views of the 
Government, to lay before the House. 
I feel that there is this great advantage 
in this state of facts—that it becomes 
practical, and I hope easy, to discuss 
these matters, even on the points where 
our impressions may not be favourable, 
in terms such as not to create any politi- 
eal difficulty between the different por- 
tions of the House with regard to treat- 
ing them upon their merits. That is 
my sincere and exclusive desire; and, 
therefore, I shall certainly so far restrain 
the expression of my own opinions as to 
make it a capital object to avoid using 
any language with respect to any por- 
tion of the proposals which would con- 
stitute a difficulty of the nature to which 
I have referred. I am also, of course, 
aware that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment depend for their ultimate accept- 
ance, not so much upon the Government 
themselves, not so much upon their sup- 
porters—although their supporters con- 
stitute a numerous body—as upon the 
views of certain hon. Gentlemen sitting 
on this side of the House who have dif- 
fered from us on the Irish Question. 
They are Gentlemen who, if these pro- 
posals of the Government be highly 
valuable and excellent, will be entitled 
to a great part of the merit, and who, if 
these proposals, or some of them, be the 
reverse of valuable or excellent, will, 
in my judgment, undoubtedly bear the 
principal responsibility. The facts be- 
fore us are simple enough. I need not 
follow the details, which were most 
proper for the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
lay before the House. He starts, as I 
understand, with a surplus for the year 
1886-7 of £767,000, and with an esti- 
mated surplus for the coming year of 
£975,000, which, by means of a minor 
—and I am inclined to believe a useful— 
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change he intends to make in regard 
to the transfers of shares and stocks 
of Companies, he intends to raise to 
£1,075,000. Not content with the op- 
portunities which the possession of that 
comparatively moderate sum afford him, 
by one great stroke, the nature o{ which 
I will not even attempt to describe, he 
raises that surplus to what I may call 
the round sum of £2,800,000. The 
points before us are six. First of all 
with regard to the minor changes, the 
most important of which, as I have 
already said, for my part, I am disposed 
to regard with favour, believing that it 
is sound in principle and will greatly 
facilitate financial transactions, while it 
is not unfavourable to the Exchequer. 
The second point is the Local Loans 
Budget ; the third is the Tobacco Duty; 
the fourth is the Grant in Aid of an 
amount equal to the Carriage Tax for 
the purposes of roads; the fifth is the 
reduction of the Income Tax; and the 
sixth is the reduction of the Sinking 
Fund of £28,000,000 for the reduction 
of the National Debt. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): With regard to the 
Carriage Tax, the total amount of the 
grants will be equal to the Carriage 
Tax. The amount now given is only 
one-half; and, by the proposal, it is 
doubled in the present year. As my 
right hon. Friend has stated, the grant 
will be equivalent to the amount of the 
tax. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
obliged by the explanation of my right 
hon. Friend, which will prevent any 
misapprehension arising from my im- 
perfect statement. With regard to the 
Local Loan Budget, I hope my right 
hon. Friend will hereafter lay before us 
more fully the case—and an interesting 
and important case it is—for making 
the change he is about to introduce into 
our system. If I remember rightly, Sir 
Stafford Northcotecontemplated achange 
of this nature—to what extent it was to 
go I do not know—but, unquestionably, 
there are many considerations which 
tend to recommend it. I am afraid it 
will not be found so easy to obtain from 
this House a full and free discussion, 
while the present block of Business con- 
tinues, of local loans apart from the 
general finance of the country, at least 
not to an extent which, in the abstract, 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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may be desirable. I wait, and give no 
unfavourable opinion, except to this ex- 
tent—that I intend to express a mis- 
giving, and even, perhaps, to offer a 
suggestion on a point which I under- 
stood from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is at present 
more or less open. We are told that 
the right hon. Gentleman intends to 
create a stock of £37,000,000, and I 
understood from an answer given by 
him, that that £37,000,000 was to bea 
3 per cent Stock to be put separately in 
the market, and to stand upon the same 
footing there as other Consols or New 
or Reduced Stock. I own I hope that 
a better arrangement than that may be 
found. It appears to me that if there 
is to be a separate stock at all, it would 
be far better to make it a 2} per cent 
Stock, and to reinforce the 2} per cents 
now in the market than to take any 
other course. Above all, I think, the 
creation of a new 3 per cent Stock has 
this disadvantage—that unquestionably 
it would not possibly represent the public 
credit in so good, legible, and cheap a 
form as the greater stocks that now 
exist. No one is better aware than the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that even between the 
greater stocks that now exist there is a 
material distinction. There is a material 
difference between them, and the price 
of Consols, as Consols, is, I do not say 
invariably, a better price than is obtained 
for New 3 per cents and the Reduced, 
while, on the other hand, it very fre- 
quently, though not invariably, happens 
that the price borne by the 2} per cent 
stock is better than the price borne by 
any of the 3 per cents. I see no reason 
why that fact should not receive a full 
and impartial consideration from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I must 
say, whether I agree with or differ from 
the final determination of the right hon. 
Gentleman on this point, I think I 
ought to congratulate the country on 
having for the first time, I believe, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to manage 
its finance, who is himself the author 
not only of a work, but of a standard and 
classical work, on one of the most com- 
on branches of monetary science. 

pass on to the question of the Tobacco 
Duty, and upon that point I will not 
detain the House for any length of time. 
I am sorry to find that the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman, if it be a 
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right proposal—and I am very far from 
being prepared to say it is otherwise 
than right—is a condemnation of the 
experiment which was made about 1878 
under the Government of Lord Beacons- 
field. Plainly, if we are now to repeal 
this 4d. which was added to the Tobacco 
Duty, the conclusion is inevitable that it 
was a mistake to make the addition. I 
am afraid that may not be all. There 
is no question at all that the addition of 
4d. has led to considerable adulteration 
of tobacco, using the word ‘‘adultera- 
tion” in the approved technical sense 
—the addition of material which, whe- 
ther it be good or bad, is legitimately 
considered as making a factitious and 
unreal addition to the commodity to 
which it is added. No doubt there must 
be much more water in the tobacco the 
people smoke now than there used to be 
before the water was added when the 
duty was raised by the Government of 
Lord Beaconsfield; and it is not un- 
natural, therefore, for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to repeal the addition in 
the hope of getting rid of the water; 
but I suspect it is much easier to repeal 
the addition than it may be to get rid of 
the water. For my part, I have not any 
great faith in the operation of the pro- 
hibition. No doubt, if it can be enforced 
it is good, thoroughly good; but if it 
cannot be enforced, then there only re- 
mains the hope that the competition of 
trade may suffice to bring down to the 
lowest point the profit necessary for 
carrying on the trade; and, if so, a 
sounder article will be got by the con- 
sumer than was supplied to him while 
the additional duty was imposed. But 
so much depends upon the manner in 
which trade is organized and upon the con- 
centration of interests and communica- 
tion upon trade questions which prevails 
at headquarters, that I confess 1 do not 
feel ated although I am far from 
saying that it may not be right to make 
the reduction, that the benefits of that 
reduction will so far reach the consumer 
as to place him in the position in which 
he stood before the additional duty was 
made. I take next the sum of £280,000 
for England in aid of local burdens, 
together with the £50,000 for Scotland, 
&c.—a somewhat different allocation for 
Ireland—which is to be awarded to the 
Local Authorities in respect of the Car- 
riage Tax. I confess, Sir, I deeply 
regret this proceeding on the part of 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. If we were discuss- 
ing the matter in a Party sense, it might 
be said, and said with truth, that this 
is only a precise repetition of what 
was done by a Government which I 
had the honour to be connected with. 
That is perfectly true; but we never 
concealed or made any scruple of ac- 
knowledging that in making that 
proposal we simply submitted to the 
will—what we thought the imperious 
will, but the manifest and determined 
will—of the House of Commons, and we 
made the best terms we could for the 
public. We never pretended that we 
approved of the step, but we chose the 
less in preference to the greater evil. 
We could not have broken up the 
Government on such a question. On 
the other hand, the House of Com- 
mons would never for a moment have 
acquiesced in anything less than we 
proposed, and it was all we could do to 
prevent the expansion of that compulsion 
to a much greater length. I shall 
discuss this matter, not at great length, 
but with perfect freedom. I may say 
that I agree in everything which I under- 
stand to have been said on the subject 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill.) The objections to this form 
of proceedings are strong and manifest. 
I say that not at all because I think the 
position of the ratepayer deserves no 
commiseration and no relief. The 
position of the ratepayer is a cruel 
position. He is ground between the 
upper and the nether millstone. The 
occupier in this country—using that 
term as synonymous with ratepayers— 
is undoubtedly under covenants which 
largely and properly bind him to meet 
the charge of the rates, whatever they 
may be. But when that fashion of 
agreement come into force, and that 
liability was laid upon the occupier, the 
rates were for certain limited — narrow 
urposes, and the occupier knew what 

e was about. But what has happened 
within the last 20 or 30 years? A com- 
pletely new set of economic and social 
wants have come into play, and great 
additions have been made to the public 
requirements. I assume that, for the 
most part, they have been wisely made. 
But what I say is that the greater part 
of the burden has been laid upon the 
occupier of the soil, whereas the ultimate 
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benefit has gone almost entirely to the 
owner of the soil. The owner of the 
soil and the owner of houses is the person 
who will get a better rent in consequence 
of having better water and better 
drainage, and better applications of 
other kinds now provided for the rates ; 
so that one set of people are called upon 
to pay for the improvements, and receive 
a short and temporary benefit, while 
another set of people get the whole of 
the permanent advantage. That is gross 
injustice. It will be necessary, there- 
fore, to take into consideration not only 
the relation between realty and invisible 
property and visible property, but also 
the relation between the position of 
owner and the position of occupier. I 
do not speak of it as a matter altogether 
easy to handle. But still, in the case of 
the Income Tax, you have devised 
machinery by which it would be vain 
for the landlord to try to lay on the 
tenant, or the house owner, or the 
occupier the burden of the Income Tax. 
I do not at all say that it may not be the 
duty of the House to do something in 
mitigation of the very great hardship 
which is thrown on the occupier in rela- 
tion to the owner. And what are all 
these Grants in Aid? No doubt they 
give an immediate solace to the occupier, 
but he does not find in them all the 
relief he ought to get, because they are 
opposed to economy and strict adminis- 
tration. Therefore, it is but a limited 
benefit compared to the benefit which 
the money ought to produce. No matter 
whether rents are rising or falling, upon 
the next adjustment the rates aro calcu- 
lated with the grants taken into account, 
and the landlord gets so much the more 
rent ia consequence of the grants. These 
are very grave differences. You pretend 
by these Grants in Aid to rectify the 
inequality which undoubtedly exists at 
present between different kinds of pro- 
perty. That is true; but you are aggra- 
vating whatever exists between property 
and labour, because you are taking off a 
"apeme of the burden which ought to be 

orne by the fund supported in the main 
by property, and you lay it on the Con- 
solidated Fund, which is to a preponder- 
ating degree supported by labour. You 
are applying a remedy to an evil which 
you do not cure or remove. You are 
introducing a new form of inequality, 
unjust, as I think, and which will always 
continue unjust to the people at large. 
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But there was the objection stated by the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington, and it is the greatest of all, if 
it is not a conclusive objection. These 
grants of money are now given in the 
worst and most exceptional way, and do 
not, it is admitted, bear any certain re- 
lation to the substantial claims of the 
occupier of land and houses. But what 
you have in view, as is admitted on all 
hands, is a great and stringent reform 
of local government; and that great 
and stringentreform of local government 
necessarily treads on the toes of many 
persons and classes. Such a measure is 
not to be propelled by any lively or 
active movement of public opinion, while 
it is certain to be resisted by a great vis 
inertia, a great force of private preju- 
dices and interests, which, except by a 
powerful leverage, you cannot hope to 
overcome. How does the case stand ? 
It is just this. When the question of 
local government reform came first to be 
seriously discussed—when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer himself introduced a large and 
comprehensive measure on the subject— 
at that time the system of Grants in Aid 
was comparatively contracted, and we 
have in our hands a very large fund ; 
which fund was the operative instrument 
by means of which we could hope to 
overcome the resistance to a good system 
of local government, and smooth the way 
to its attainment. What have we 
been doing since? What was done 
in 1814? The fund was given 
away piece by piece, and svery piece 
you gave away so far weakened your 
means of action in regard to procuring 
any effective reform of local govern- 
ment. That is most unsatisfactory, and 
I must confess that it does appear to me 
a matter of regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in a Cabinet, with greater power 
to give effect to his own views than any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who ever 
sat on that Bench during my recollection, 
and from circumstances which are by no 
means dishonourable to him—I say that 
it is a matter of regret that the right 
hon. Gentleman without any pressure 
from the House, or any necessity that I 
can conceive, should be disposed to con- 
tinue this exceptional system, and to 
weaken the ground on which he and 
those who act with him stand in the 
House, for asking Parliament for an 
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overnment. Then I come to the 
ncome Tax. We are to have the 
Income Tax reduced by 1d. I may say, 
that that is a pecuniary boon to every 
one of us. The right hon. Gentleman is 
going to put into the pockets of each of 
us so many pounds. He is going to 
make us not aChristmas-box, but a sort 
of Whitsun-box—or rather an Easter 
offering, an Easter due in the shape of 
so many pounds a-piece. I admit that 
an Income Tax of 8d. is an Income Tax 
ata discreditably high rate for a time 
like this, when we have upon us no 
enormous pressure of burdens and no 
foreign complications—being happily 
relieved either wholly or partially from 
those under which a few years ago we 
werelabouring. How ought the Income 
Tax to be reduced? The tax was put 
on to meet the growth and the high 
excees of expenditure. I contend that 
the Income Tax ought to be reduced as 
it has been reduced in former years, not 
by a resort to sources whichI, for one, do 
not think legitimate, but that it ought 
to be reduced by a wholesome and sound 
ro of public economy. The right 
on. Gentleman has given us upon the 
subject of pes economy many excellent 
and useful declarations, but at the same 
time he will admit that by the Budget 
and the measures he proposes economy 
is not promoted. I am not prepared to 
admit that the reduction of the Income 
Tax by the appropriation of another 
publicfund, without reduction of expendi- 
ture, is a proceeding which ought to be 
—- No doubt, it isnot an agree- 
able thing to have this 8d. Income Tax. 
When we made great reductions of the 
Income Tax before, in 1860-1 and in 
1866, they were made ina steady and 
regular progressof economy. That was 
before the time when the Revenue ex- 
hibited an extraordinary elasticity ; 
indeed, it was at the time when we were 
suffering extreme pressure from the 
effects of the cotton famine in Lan- 
cashire. But we did continue to kee 
down the Income Tax by economy, an 
I must press upon the House that 
that is what ought to be done now. 
We now pay an Income Tax of 
8d. in the pound, being a far richer 
people than we were at the time 
when Sir Robert Peel proposed in a 
landlords’ Parliament—for it was much 
more of a landlords’ Parliament than 
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the present one—when Sir Robert Peel 
induced the landlords’ Parliament to 
lay on the Income Tax expressly for the 
purpose of relieving the burdens of the 
people while commercial and financial 
reforms were being effected. That tax 
was borne for aaaly 20 years at either 
7d. or over 7d. in the pound, for the pur- 
pose of meeting an excess of expendi- 
ture. For one or two years it went 
down to 3d.; but it was borne for more 
than 20 years almost for the whole time 
at 7d. or upwards. I must say that 
there is something repellent to the mind 
that, having accepted an 8d. Income 
Tax for the purpose of meeting an 
excess of expenditure, we should now 
be content to leave that excess of expen- 
diture untouched, and yet to retain our 
claim for the reduction of the Income 
Tax, which was expressly put on for the 
purpose of meeting that excess of expen- 
diture. I am entirely for the reduction 
of the Income Tax; but I now come to 
a question which is vital, and which lies 
at the root of the whole subject. The 
matter is so large that it absorbs and 
eclipses all the other proposals of the 
Budget—namely, whether the proposed 
reduction of the Income Tax is brought 
about by legitimate means. In regard 
to this part of the subject, I desire to 
avoid language that may appear to 
imply censure, or to be dictated by poli- 
tical prejudice or bias. Still, I do sub- 
mit to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
proposals of the Budget bearing upon 
this matter are not conformable to the 
principles of sound finance. What are 
those principles of sound finance? We 
must always bear in mind how large 
and comprehensive they are. Some 
people appear to suppose that public 
economy is the only principle of sound 
finance. I admit that public economy 
is a matter of first importance ; but it is 
not the only principle of sound finance. 
Without an adherence to that principle, 
it is extremely unlikely that you will be 
able steadily to maintain your adherence 
to any other principle. There are other 
principles of the greatest importance. 
The first of these principles is that 
the Revenue and Expenditure should 
balance together year by year. Against 
that principle there is no offence in the 
Budget, provided only that you secure 
that the balance to the credit side is ob- 
tained by legitimate means. Another 
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principle that should be borne in mind, 
and one which is not likely to be ob- 
served in the present case, is that the 
real control of the House of Commons 
upon Public Expenditure depends upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pre- 
senting one Budget in the year, instead 
of a number of successive Budgets being 
presented in each year. That is some- 
times excusable, and even necessary and 
inevitable. In all cases it is a misfor- 
tune, and it has a tendency to destroy 
the control of the House of Commons 
over the expenditure. In regard, Sir, 
to that control, I wish it were very 
different from what it is. It may 
be doubtful, in the eyes of an impartial 
reasoner, whether, on the whole, the 
Expenditure of this country would have 
been greater or less during the last 30 
years if the House of Commons had 
never meddled with it at all; and if the 
entire responsibility for the Public Ex- 
penditure had been thrown upon the Go- 
vernment, without any money being 
voted by the House at all. It sounds 
like a very great paradox that I am at- 
tempting to give utterance to; but a 
paradoxical form sometimes secures at- 
tention for a truth which would other- 
wise be considered extremely dull and 
uninteresting, and would receive no at- 
tention at all. That is a shocking thing 
to say, and if that utterance is trueitisa 
dreadful thing to say, that the action of 
the Representatives of the people, with 
regard to Public Expenditure, has now 
reached a point when it tends to aug- 
ment instead of to restrain expenditure. 
But there is great reason to fear that it 
isthe case. I venture to say that one 
of the greatest financial difficulties of a 
Government, and that which is the least 
popular part of their duty, is to propose 
to repress and to restrain to the utmost 
the efforts which are constantly being 
made by different sections of the House 
of Commons to press for the increase in 
the Public Expenditure for the promo- 
tion of their own favourite ideas. Then 
come the last of all these principles— 
and that is the duty of operating steadily 
for the redemption of the National 
Debt. This principle is, in one respect, 
the most important of all; because it is 
the one which is most exclusively in the 
charge of the Executive Government. 
By ceasing toredeem the Debt the Execu- 
tive Government can, at any time, repeal 
taxes; and a proposition bythe Executive 
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Government to repeal taxes is one which 
the House of Commons is almost bound 
to accept. The House of Commons has 
no right to impose taxes upon the people 
except upon the invitation of the Exe- 
cutive Government, who are the sole 
champions of public duty. If the Exe- 
cutive Government decline to discharge 
the duties of the championship, it is not 
for the Honse of Commons to oppose 
their action, and, therefore, they cannot 
resist the request of the Executive Go- 
vernment to take them off. At all times 
since the present Parliamentary system 
was established, therehas been a sense 
of the duty and necessity of endeavour- 
ing to reduce and cut down the debt in 
times of peace. When the first Na- 
tional Debt wae in its cradle, no one 
would lend money to the State unless 
there was an allocation of a portion of 
the money lent, for the purpose of the 
redemption of the capital. That was 
something in the nature of a Sinking 
Fund. The name of Sir Robert Walpole 
is closely associated with the Sinking 
Fund, and, apparently, at one time he 
thought his fame, in a large degree, 
would depend upon his measures for the 
reduction of Debt. Then came Mr. 
Pitt, the great Finance Minister, and had 
he continued to be the Minister of Peace, 
would probably have been the greatest 
Finance Minister this country has ever 
seen, and so much did he feel the duty 
and the necessity of decreasing the Na- 
tional Debt that he arranged a complex 
Sinking Fund, although he must have 
known of its defects and inconveniences, 
for the purposes for which it was intro- 
duced. That Sinking Fund of Mr. Pitt’s 
was the subject of discussion down to 
the time when Mr. Goulburn was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; but about the 
epoch of the Reform Bill the Govern- 
ment adopted the principle that it would 
look only to annual surplus for the pay- 
ment of the Debt, because it found that 
whenever a Sinking Fund had been es- 
tablished it had not been able to keep 
the hands of Parliament from invading 
it. At the same time, the Government 
did continue to pay off Debt in the shape 
of Terminabie ) ob Fy although they 
declined to appropriate a given sum for 
the regular redemption of Debt. And 
now, Sir, I wish to call attention to this 
fact, that the objections which used to 
be taken to the allocation of a large 
given sum to the redemption of the Debt 
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—so far as these objections were of an 
economic character—have completely 
disappeared. The reason of these ob- 
jections was twofold. Under the old 
system we provided that a certain 
amount of stock should be regularly re- 
deemed in the market from the very 
time of borrowing, and that redemption 
of stock went on under the old lines 
while we were borrowing money for 
loans, and the effect was to lead to a 
large waste of public money by the 
double action. Nothing from an eco- 
nomic point of view could be more in- 
defensible. We had also a very large 
amount of Terminable Annuities, and 
they were continually dealt in by the 
Government as buyers and sellers in the 
open market ; but the effect of dealing 
with those commodities in that manner 
was to lower and depreciate the public 
credit. Seeing that when they were 
sold the buyer obtained a higher rate of 
interest, there were exceedingly grave 
objections to the old Sinking Fund and 
the old method of dealing with Termin- 
able Annuities. Those objections have 
now completely disappeared. We now 
never buy and sell stock in the same 
market. We now never send into the 
public market annuities to be sold on 
the public account. Annuities are 
created, and have become most powerful 
instruments both for keeping the Ex- 
chequer in funds, and likewise for ope- 
rating in connection with the reduction 
of Debt. But these annuities are in the 
hands of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He is the seller on the one hand 
and the buyer on the other. They never 
touch the market, and the rates of inte- 
rest fixed is purely a matter of compu- 
tation on his part. It has become one 
of mere account in the books, and the 
country does not lose a single farthing 
by the tolerably effective system of ope- 
rations for the reduction of the National 
Debt. But still there remains one prin- 
ciple of importance in connection with 
the Sinking Fund which constituted a 
difficulty, and that was that the principle 
which was abandoned about the epoch of 
the Reform Bill, and which was revived by 
Sir George Lewis in 1855 or 1856, Sir 
George Lewis was making a loan for 
the purposes of the Crimean War, and 
in that loan he inserted a clause which 
provided, if I remember the sum aright, 
that £1,500,000 a-year should be regu- 
larly paid out of the Consolidated Fund 
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—in respect of that loan—towards the 
redemption of stock. I was one who, in 
company with the rest of those who were 
the followers of Sir Robert Peel, and in 
company also with the Tory Opposition 
of that day, who objected to the plan of 
Sir George Lewis. But we objected to 
iton the ground that the payment would 
never be made—that is to say, that on 
the first occasion when it was convenient 
this clause would be evaded or repealed. 
But Sir George Lewis, in the year 1855, 
carried his Act of Parliament, with the 
clause in it providing for the payment 
of £1,500,000 a-year. Mr. Disraeli 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1858, and he found that he could not 
afford to pay this sum without imposing 
taxes in order todefray it. He thought 
that was unreasonable, and Sir George 
Lewis’s Sinking Fund, after a brief and 
somewhat inglorious existence of two 
years, was repealed. Then came the 
Sinking Fund of Sir Stafford Northcote. 
We opposed that Sinking Fund of Sir 
Stafford Northcote entirely upon the 
ground that it was not desirable to hold 
out to the country promises and assur- 
ances of the redemption of the Debt 
which experience proved would not be- 
come a permanent reality. We were 
entirely, at that time as much as now, in 
favour of the annual redemption of the 
Debt. I believe I may say, as I was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at the time 
—although I say it without any per- 
sonal vanity—that the Government from 
1868 to 1874 redeemed a greater amount 
of the National Debt, by means of its 
surpluses and annuities, than ever was 
redeemed within an equal number of 
years. Sir Stafford Northcote under- 
took — what was considered some- 
what bold—to induce Parliament to 
appropriate £28,000,000 a-year to the 
redemption of the Debt. Our question 
with him was entirely upon the form, 
and our objection was that his good in- 
tentions would be interfered with by cir- 
cumstances. When we came into Office 
we did our best to maintain his Sinking 
Fund, and we never interfered with the 
Sinking Fund of Sir Stafford Northcote 
except for a course which I will men- 
tion, and within certain limits. That is 
the question of the creation of the Sink- 
ing Fund, and a rough, rude outline, 
but I believe a fair outline, of the posi- 
tion in which it stood before the country. 
We are now asked to invade—or, if the 
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term invade appear sharp-edged—we are 
asked to diminish the Sinking Fund, and 
to reduce it in round numbers from 
£7,000,000 to £5,000,000 a-year. Now, 
permit me just to make this first obser- 
vation, which I really hope may touch 
the minds of all those hon. Members 
in this House who have Conservative 
opinions in the sense of being desirous 
to maintain those principles and usages 
which have been applied at former times 
by persons of the highest authority, 
and which have been approved by the 
country and by the House, with happy 
results. We are now going to reduce, 
if the proposal stands as it now stands— 
and I sincerely trust that Her Majesty’s 
Government may be induced to change 
it—we are now going to reduce the 
total annual provision for the reduction 
of the National Debt to a point lower 
than the lowest point at which it has 
stood in the recollection of any of those 
who hear me. [Mr. Goscuen dissented. } 
I beg pardon. When I speak of the 
reduction of the National Debt, I in- 
clude the interest also, and refer to the 
total sum applicable for the purposes of 
the Debt. ‘That total sum applicable 
for the purposes of the Debt we are now 
invited to say that we cannot bear—we 
in this country, with an estimated in- 
come of something like £1,000,000,000 
a-year, cannot hear to apply to dealing 
with our National Debt in the form 
of provision for annual interest and 
effectual reduction—we cannot bear to 
apply a sum nearly so large as was ap- 
plied to that same purpose in the year 
1860, when the wealth of the country 
was not, I think, more than two-thirds 
of what it now is. An income of 
£900,000,000 or £1,000,000,000 a-year 
refused to apply to dealing with the 
Debt, and relieving and providing for 
the future, as prudent men ought to do, 
more than I think between £25,000,000 
and £26,000,000 a-year; whereas, in 
the year 1860, that provision, unless I 
am much mistaken, came to £28,000,000 
a-year. Is that a proposal worthy of 
the present Conservative Ministry? I 
say worthy, but I do not want to use a 
word that can by any means be used as 
a term of censure—even by implica- 
tion—is it congenial to Conservative 
tradition? Who are the Conservative 
financiers whose proposals are favoured 
and cherished in connection with Con- 
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servative recollections? Is this a pro- 
posal that Mr. Pitt would have ap- 
proved? Is this a proposal that Sir 
Robert Peel would have approved ? 
Whatever may be said in other respects, 
I have never heard that the finance of 
Sir Robert Peel between 1841 and 1846 
was deemed anything else but an honour 
and a credit to the Conservative Party. 
I myself am convinced that serious, re- 
flective, and sober-minded men, in this 
determination to stint the means appli- 
cable to the payment of the Debt in the 
view of not only what is called relieving 
posterity, but with the view of making 
provision for a rainy day, and enlarging 
your means and resources for great ex- 
penditure when the necessity for great 
expenditure arises—I cannot think that 
serious and deliberate reflection will 
warrant a proceeding so inadequately 
corresponding to the courageous tradi- 
tion of Englishmen, to the far-sighted 
tradition of English statesmen, or to the 
general interests of the British nation. 
I now wish to bring to the notice of the 
House—and especially to the notice of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer — this proposition 
which I am now going to utter. I will 
not utter it asif I were absolutely certain 
of its truth; but it is true so far as my 
knowledge goes—it is true so far as the 
recollection of between 50 and 60 years 
goes—and I believe it is true so far as 
the entire century is concerned. My 
proposition is this, that no reduction 
has ever been proposed to the Sinking 
Fund of the National Debt correspond- 
ing in principle with the reduction now 
suggested by the Government. Now, 
let us see whether, so far as we know, 
that proposition is true or not. I cast 
aside entirely the idea that the sum of 
£7,000,000 now applied to the reduction 
of Debt is an enormous, extravagant, and 
unbearable sum. I do not hesitate to 
say that in my opinion, whatever that 
may be worth, it is an inadequate sum, 
and that with the wealth of this country 
we ought to do more in the reduction of 
Debt from year to year. Itis not felt 
by the country, it is not complained of 
by the country as an inadequate sum ; 
there is no tendency in the present day 
to raise an outcry of its intolerable 
severity, and requiring us to do what I 
admit we might be compelled to do under 
pressure and in deference to such an 
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outery; but on the contrary, it is re- 
garded as a wise, provident, fruitful and 
truly thrifty system. What has been 
done has been done in three forms, or 
at least has been done in two forms, and 
is now proposed to be done in a third 
form if the hearts of the Government 
are so flinty that they cannot be induced 
to reflect, or if nobody on this side will 
assist that reflection—as I sometimes 
hope my noble Friend the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquessof eta 
may possibly be inclined to do, if I can 
convey the necessity of it to his mind. 
What has been done I say is now pro- 
posed to be done by a third form of 
interference with the Redemption Fund. 
Now the form of warrantable inter- 
ference with the Redemption Fund is 
that upon which Parliament, upon our 
instance, acted a few years ago, and, I 
think, to a limited extent, one year ago. 
If a very large demand for a sudden 
expenditure arises, and in the exigencies 
of a great Empire such demands may 
be expected to arise from time to time, 
then a bold and a just Government will 
persuade Parliament as far as possible 
—as far as reason and courage will go 
together hand in hand—to meet that 
demand by taxation. But it cannot go 
to all lengths for that purpose. The 
derangement of your fiscal system by 
the attempt to meet every demand upon 
the year by the taxes of the year would 
be such that, upon the whole, more rash- 
ness than wisdom would be evinced by 
such a course. Although you go as far 
as possible to meet the demands upon 
the year by the taxes of the year, yet 
some accommodation you must grant in 
order to meet the general working of 
your system, and such accommodation 
has been made from time to time. It 
was made by us, and very much more 
largely by Sir Stafford Northcote him- 
self; but it was always in order to meet 
large excesses of expenditure to which 
Parliament had given its sanction. I 
thought, myself, that the Government 
of Lord Beaconsfield did not go nearly 
far enough in meeting that expenditure 
by taxation. I thought we went as far 
as we could—as far as we thought safe ; 
but that is not the question. I want to 
point out to the Committee that the in- 
vasions of the Fund for the Redemption 
of the National Debt have been founded 
on those large and sudden demands for 
additional expenditure. Those I call, 
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in principle, warrantable invasions of 
the Fund. That is one kind of pro- 
ceeding in derogation of the principle of 
the annual allocation for the redemp- 
tion of the National Debt. The second 
is that of which Mr. Disraeli’s Govern- 
ment gave an example in 1858. In 
1858 there was no large and sudden de- 
mand for Public Expenditure ; but Mr. 
Disraeli’s Government had taken Office 
under pressure, and its influence in the 
House of Commons was not commanding. 
There was no large section of the Oppo- 
sition prepared to carry it through thick 
and thin for the purpose of a policy 
which they deemed to be so paramount 
as to require the adoption of that course. 
But Mr. Disraeli found himself in this 
condition—that he must either lay on 
additional taxes, or else he must get rid 
of the Sinking Fund laid by Sir George 
Lewis at £1,500,000 a-year. He chose 
the latter alternative. I did not blame 
him at the time, and I do not blame him 
now. It would have been difficult even 
for a much stronger Government at the 
time to have laid on additional taxes. But 
itis a questionable proceeding, and I am 
not sure that he ought not to have sacri- 
ficed himself on the altar of duty with the 
stern resolution of the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington in the 
month of January last. I say so in all 
truth and sincerity, because no one 
has heard me speak of the noble Lord’s 
views upon finance, as faras I know 
them, except in terms of sympathy and 
respect. I do not say that Mr. Disraeli’s 
proposal in 1858 was as magnanimous 
and as chivalrous as it ought to have 
been ; but there are these two things to 
be said. First of all, he had strongly 
opposed the creation of the Sinking 
Fund, and he was in a position of per- 
fect consistency that justified him in 
moving its abrogation; and, secondly, 
no alternative was before him except the 
imposition of taxes. Therefore, whether 
he was right or wrong—and it is open 
to argument—Mr. Disraeli’s case stands 
in a position entirely different from the 
case of the Government now before us. 
This is, I believe, the first proposal in 
our history, when we have become a 
richer people than we ever were before— 
because I am certain that the right hon. 
Gentleman will not deny that, after all 
allowances for depreciation of land, for 
depreciation of farming stock, it is the - 
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fact that the accumulations of this 
country continue to increase—I do not 
believe he will be of opinion that in 
any of the years we have been passing 
through, less than £100,000,000 have 
been added to the savings of the country 
—in most of those years much more than 
£100,000,000 have been added—and it 
is in these circumstances that we are in- 
vited to shrink from the very moderate 
efforts we have been making in order to 
pursue this wise and broad policy, sup- 
ported by all our best financial authori- 
ties, of applying considerable and sen- 
sible amounts to the reduction of the 
National Debt. The last stroke in the 
case is this. It is a case of Ht tu Brute. 
The Sinking Fund of Sir Stafford North- 
cote is going to be invaded by the repre- 
sentatives of Sir Stafford Northcote, by 
the men of his Party—nay, in a large 
majority, I believe, by the individuals 
who were his Colleagues, and who in- 
duced Parliament to establish that Sink- 
ing Fund. Is it possible to dwell, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is inclined to dwell, on 
such a doctrine that to exact an exces- 
sive payment in reduction of the National 
Debt is to endanger the principle of re- 
duction altogether? Surely, Sir—and I 
hope it will not be deemed offensive if I 
say it—it is a fanciful doctrine ingeni- 
ously concocted to meet a case. Is this 
£7,000,000 a-year an exaggerated sum? 
I say that it ought not only not to en- 
danger the principle, but that de facto it 
is not endangering the principle. There 
has been no movement of the public 
mind against it. What is it the right 
hon. Gentleman proposes todo? He is 
not doing it in eames to any public 
demand ; he is doing it certainly in dero- 
gation of the act of his own Predecessor 
in the Party with which he is at present 
co-operating, and with which, I pre- 
sume, he will continue to co-operate, 
and by the side of men who were in the 
Cabinet that established this Sinking 
Fund. The right hon. Gentleman says 
—‘* Let us reduce the Sinking Fund to 
a moderate amount, and then it will be 
safe.” What is a moderate amount ? 
Has the right hon. Gentleman anything 
to go by for fixing the moderation of the 
amount, except his own private judg- 
ment? If one Chancellor of the Ex- 
ray may seek to make the reduction 
of the Sinking Fund from £7,000,000 to 
. £5,000,000, in order to relieve the payers 
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of Income Tax, why is not another Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer entitled to say 
£5,000,000 is really too much in the 
present dead state of trade? —‘‘ T ask you 
to reduce it to £4,000,000 or £3,000,000, 
and I point out to you the enormous ad- 
vantage you may confer by it;’’ aye, and 
possibly he might point out a much 
stronger case for the reduction of taxes 
than the right hon. Gentleman. If he 
were of another school of politics, very 
likely he may go to some of those indirect 
taxes that press on the industry of the 
country, or on the price of articles largely 
consumed bythe people. I have refrained 
altogether from the use of any strong lan- 
guage. I do not wish to infuse an ele- 
ment of that kind into the debate. I 
see the right hon. Gentleman moving as 
if he were about to speak. [Mr. GoscHEN 
assented.] I am very sorry if it is so, 
because what I hope is that he will give 
the House—having already explained 
his proposals—an opportunity of hear- 
ing at large an expression of impartial 
opinion, an expression of friendly opinion 
—an expression of opinion friendly to 
him from behind me, and an expres- 
sion of opinion, if possible, still more 
friendly from the Benches opposite. I 
ask him—and I do not think it is too 
much to ask—a candid and unprejudiced 
consideration of this case at a time when 
it has been mixed up with no political 
or Party element. I ask him to read 
the lesson of former finance, and to 
assign reasonable weight to the great 
authorities who have provided rules of 
guidance for the country on that great 
subject; to remember how in finance, 
beyond all other things, it is the begin- 
nings of evil that are insidious, and that 
are really dangerous; how the wise, 
prudent man should be on his guard not 
to admit those beginnings, but to bear 
in mind the admirable feeling and 
judgment of the country, which has 
completely recognized and approved this 
method of reasonable effort for the re- 
duction of the Debt, and to come to his 
just and impartial conclusion in the 
light which history and policy will alike 
afford him. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I had only proposed 
to follow the right hon. Gentleman now, 
because I know it is sometimes not con- 
venient for him to remain in the House 
at this hour; but I hope we may have 
the pleasure of his presence later in the 
evening, although we are discussing 
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what I venture to call a humdrum 
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Budget. If so, I shall reserve my ob- 
servations until a later hour. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I cannot 
answer for myself entirely. Those who 
are in their second half-century will 
appreciate my position inthe circum- 
stances. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): I do not know, Sir, 
that it is in my power to add anything 
whatever to the weight and force of the 
remarks which have fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), with 
oor to the principal proposals of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for dealing with the 
Sinking Fund. But as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has been disposed to yield to the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian, that some 
opportunity should be afforded to those 
who are in reality, and in all sincerity, 
friends of Her Majesty’s Government, 
to give expression to their opinions on 
this matter, I will venture to ask the 
House to allow me to supplement a little 
further the remarks which I made the 
other night. It is not, I think, in the 
power of any Member on the Benches 
opposite, or of any Member on these 
Benches, to suspect me of speaking with 
any motive whatever than that of true 
friendship for the Goverrment. I will 
not go over all the ground which the 
right hon. Gentleman has occupied in 
reference to the Budget proposals; but 
on the subject of the remission of the 
Tobacco Duty, I wish to put a point to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. I can quite 
understand that on certain grounds there 
may be much to be said for putting back 
the Duty to the figure at which it for- 
merly stood; but I hold strongly that 
such a remission should have teen part 
and parcel of a large review of taxation. 
I greatly doubt a policy like this ata 
time when the right hon. Gentleman 
will be the last to deny that direct and 
indirect taxation hardly bear that pro- 
portion to each other which they ought 
to bear. Of late years burdens have 
been placed on direct taxation, whereas 
no increase has taken place in indirect 
taxation; and I doubt the policy of 
choosing this moment for making a large 
remission of indirect taxation. That is 
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a point for the right hon. Gentleman 
himself to consider. He has been one 
of the sternest advocates for placing 
boldly on the people whatever expendi- 
ture is necessary for the service of the 
country. He has been one of those 
quick to point out the apparent pusilla- 
nimity of others; and I put it to him 
whether he can altogether defend this 
considerable remissior of indirect taxa- 
tion at the present time? I pass from 
that subject, however, with the remark 
that the Tobacco Duty is now producing 
very nearly the amount which Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote expected when he raised 
the Tax. It has taken some years to 
come up to that amount, and it is only 
in the last two or three years that it has 
reached it. It is now producing the 
exact amount at which it stood before, 
and yet it is at this moment, when 
the Tax is producing this amount, which 
is chosen by the right hon. Gentleman 
to interfere with it. That seems to me 
to be a questionable act of prudence, 
and I doubt very much whether the 
trade will not be greatly disorganized by 
the unexpected operation of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I greatly doubt 
whether the public will derive much 
benefit from the remission of the taxa- 
tion. The next point is the question of 
the Grant in Aid of local rates. I can 
hardly add anything at all to what fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite ; 
but I can add something, and this addi- 
tion consists in the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself. I happened to be 
reading them only yesterday. I spent 
my Sunday afternoon in examining some 
of the financial maxims which the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer is re- 
sponsible for, and which the country, 
and those who study finance, have a 
reason to be grateful for. Now, in 1883, 
there was a Motion made in this House, 
by Mr. Pell, forthe relief of local rates. 
It was opposed by Mr. Albert Grey, then 
Member for Northumberland. It was 
debated with great interest by this 
House, and Mr. Grey’s Motion was 
carried by a narrow majority. That, I 
imagine, was greatly owing to the action 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Pell 
moved for a Grant in Aid of local rates, 
and it was said that the ratepayers 
ought not to have to wait for relief from 
the measure of the Government for the 
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reform of local government. Mr. Albert 
Grey moved, on the contrary, that local 
taxation and the reform of local govern- 
ment were indissoluble and must go to- 
gether. That view was taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who made a 
most powerful speech. The right hon. 
Gentleman greatly influenced the House 
by his speech, and the Division was a 
very narrow one. What did the right 
hon. Gentleman say? I will only read 
two short extracts from his speech. They 
are as follows :— 

‘‘Through good repute and evil repute the 
Liberal Party have stood by this—that they 
must introduce local reform at the same time 
as they introduce local relief.’’ 

And he concluded in these words— 

“T hope the House will put its foot down 

against simply giving relief, as it had been 
given in the past, in a manner which afforded 
little relief to those who desired such relief, but 
which struck at the basis of those principles of 
local self-government which he maintained 
ought to be upheld.’”’—(3 Hansard, [278] 
611-12.) 
In the right hon. Gentleman’s words, I 
must express an earnest hope that the 
House of Commons will put down its 
fuot against granting in aid of local 
rates this further sum of £330,000, 
given exactly upon the same basis, and 
in the same manner, as former Grants 
in Aid of local rates were given, and 
given, too, without any intimation from 
the right hon. Gentlemen that a measure 
of local government reform is about to 
be introduced. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I beg the noble 
Lord’s pardon. I said that even though 
this is a temporary arrangement, the 
Government would, even this Session, 
bring in a Bill for the reform of local 
government. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I was inclined to think that the right 
hon. Gentleman made no reference to 
the question of local government re- 
form. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; I did. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Iam glad to hear that intimation. It 
is the best thing I have heard for some 
time. If the Government are going to 
bring in a great Bill of local govern- 
ment reform, such as I imagine they 
would wish to introduce—a Bill which 
will place at the disposal of the Local 
Authorities, when properly constituted 
by Parliament, resources amounting to 
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nearly £3,000,000 in excess of what they 
dispose of now; a large Bill constituting 
popular Bodies, popularly elected, which 
will have not these Grants in Aid, 
but resources of taxation— probably 
£3,000,000 in excess of what they now 
receive—if the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
going to do anything of that kind, then 
I ask, what is the use of this little 
morsel or sop of some £300,000, which 
hardly a ratepayer in the country will 
know of or receive a farthing of benefit 
from? Although it may be a general 
acknowledgment of the grievances of 
the local ratepayers, is it not rather a 
waste of public money to throw away 
this £330,000 in this manner? I have 
quoted the right hon. Gentleman’s words, 
and I believe them, for when I had the 
honour to be at the Treasury, I came to 
the conclusion that nothing should in- 
duce me to give one 6d. more in aid of 
local rates until Parliament and the 
Government had brought in a large 
measure for reform of local government. 
I come now to the proposals of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for dealing with the 
Sinking Fund for the purposes which 
he contemplates. In this matter I want 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman per- 
fectly amicably, but at the same time 
very pointedly, what are his views on 
the subject of public economy and re- 
trenchment in the Public Expenditure ? 
I want him to tell the House fairly 
and frankly whether he is of opinion 
that the views which I have ex- 
pressed as to the possibility, and the 
desirability, and the necessity of re- 
trenchment are views in which he does 
not concur, or views in which he 
honestly concurs, and which he will use 
his great powers and influence to give 
effect to. In 1885 the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not agree with the Gentlemen 
among whom he now sits. In 1885 he 
contested the City of Edinburgh, and he 
was then an independent supporter of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, and 
in those days he placed himself on a 
great pinnacle of what I may call pure 
political honesty. He said that he was 
not going to delude or to humbug the 
democracy, but he was going to tell 
them the truth upon all subjects, whe- 
ther they liked it or not, and it is 
within my recullection—now I come to 
think of it—that from the pinnacle which 
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he occupied in 1885 he looked very 
— down on such unfortunate mortals 
as the present Prime Minister, and such 
still more unfortunate mortals as my- 
self. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had very 
little confidence in us, which was very 
painful to me, and possibly also to the 
Prime Minister. But what the right 
hon. Gentleman will not go back from, 
I believe, is what he said to the people 
of Edinburgh and to people in other 
parts of the country in 1885. His words 
were not intended to be mere words and 
phrases, but were bond fide honest ex- 
pressions of political opinions which he 
would be ready to carry out if he came 
into Office. I ask the House to allow 
me to read a few quotations from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speeches 
on this great question of economy 
and retrenchment. The principles of 
economy just as much concern the 
manner in which you raise your Revenue 
as they concern the manner in which 
you spend your Revenue. You are to 
be economical not only in the way you 
expend, but in the way you get money. 
Therefore these extracts apply just as 
much the one way asthe other. I have 
here 10 extracts, but I will not read them 
all. I will have mercy on the House. I 
take the third, which is very remarkable. 
In a speech which he made on October 
the 21st, 1885, at Edinburgh, the right 
hon. Gentleman used these words— 

“The Conservatives hold that such men as 
Lord Hartington, Lord Derby, Mr. Childers, 
and others of that stamp, are going to betray 
the traditions of which they are the heirs—that 
they are going to throw over Giadstonian 
finance, Gladstonian economy, Gladstonian 
views of economy, and, more than that, of na- 
tional retrenchment. I call that an offensive 
view to which I never will subscribe.”’ 


Now, Sir, I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man with regard to the passage when 
he rises to reply, to show the House how 
this method of dealing with the Sinking 
Fund for this particular purpose is in 
accordance with Gladstonian finance, 
Gladstonian economy, Gladstonian views 
of National Expenditure, and, more 
than that, Gladstonian views of national 


retrenchment. But I will take another 
passage. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 


“The Liberal Party have been, and I trust 
always will be, the guardians of the public purse 
oe ians willing even to incur some amount 
of unpopularity rather than be the ruthless 
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spendthrifts of the national resources placed in 
their hands.” 


He then went on to make a compari- 
son drawn from private life. He pro- 
ceeded— 


‘* Although there may be public administra- 
tors of whom it may be said, ‘ There is no nig 
gardly economy there—they spend their money 
like gentlemen,’ why do they not remember at 
every point that the money which they spend 
comes from the taxation of the people?” 
These sentiments are, I think, not 
wholly dissimilar from those which I 
humbly endeavoured to express at the 
time when I left the Government. I 
come now to the last quotation with which 
I shall trouble the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman, speaking on the 24th 
of November at Edinburgh, said— 


Means. 


“Let me pass from legislative proposals to 
some matters of importance with regard to the 
administration of the country. One great point 
is that of national expenditure and national 
economy, which is becoming = less popu- 
lar than it used to be. I confess that I can- 
not see in certain candidates for Parliamentary 
honours any sign that they will be ferocious 
guardians of the public purse. Believe me, 
some little ferocity is necessary.” 

Now, I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
he rises to defend his proposal, and 
when he remembers these words that he 
spoke in 1885, how he can prove that he 
has been a guardian of the public purse, 
willing even to incur some unpopularity 
—I ask him to show how the proposal 
which he now makes in regard to the 
Debt, and the absence from his Budget 
of provisions as to retrenchment is con- 
sistent with the pledge which he gave 
to the people of Edinburgh that he 
would be a zealous and ferocious guar- 
dian of the public purse? I have pre- 
faced my observations with these quota- 
tions, because I had felt, until last 
Thursday night, that, at any rate on 
the question of economy, I had a warm 
ally and a true supporter in the 
right hon. Gentleman. But what is 
the effect on economy of his proposal ? 
I imagine that the right hon. Gentle- 
man will not deny that part of an eco- 
nomical policy must essentially be the 
laying aside of money to repay Debt. 
But if for a particular purpose you 
withdraw from the provision which 
former Governments have made for the 
repayment of Debt, how can you argue 
that you are pursuing a truly economical 
policy? Surely the effect of the right 
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hon. Gentleman’s proposed remission of 
taxation, which is the purpose for which 
he withdraws £2,000,000 from the Fund 
for the repayment of Debt—the effect of 
that remission on the public mind must 
be this. There is no great embarrass- 
ment caused by your present heavy 
public expenditure, nor can there be 
any real inefficiency in the Public De- 
partments. Obviously, the stir made 
by myself and others about the expen- 
diture, the increase of expenditure and 
departmental inefficiency, was enor- 
mously exaggerated, and was wholly 
uncalled for; there can be nothing «' 
the kind, because the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer this year is able to remit 1d. 
of the Income Tax, to remit £600,000 
of the Tobacco Duty, and to grant 
£330,000 in aid of local rates. That 
must be the effect on the public mind. 
The public mind has been brought with 
the greatest difficulty to bear on this 
question of public expenditure. The 
public were perfectly ready to place 
confidence in the Government; nor did 


I do anything whatever to prevent any | y 


portion of the public from placing con- 
fidence in the Government on that point. 
But the right hon. Gentleman has dashed 
all my hopes on this subject. I am 
certain that the feeling on the part of 
the large mass of the people is that the 
whole stir which has Soup made about 
high expenditure is a stir with which 
they need not much concern themselves, 
and they will feel that if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is able to make a large 
remission of taxation, they need not 
trouble themselves about anything else. 
Now, I wish to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, are those his views and wishes;? 
Is that the frame of mind in which he 
made these speeches in 1885? Isita 
frame of mind that will bring credit on 
this House, and especially on the Con- 
servative Party—a frame of mind of 
carelessness, and almost of recklessness, 
as to the progress of public expenditure ? 
The Members of the House of Commons 
are often blamed for their extravagant 
tendencies; but I repudiate the idea, 
and decline tv entertain it, that the 
House of Commons could be economical 
unless the Government of the day is 
economical. In all the great retrench- 
ments of expenditure in the last 35 
years, it has been because the Govern- 
ment resolutely led {the way. When 
the Government has a character for 
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thrift, then hon. Members refrain from 
pressing proposals for expenditure, be- 
cause they know that it is of no use, 
seeing that they have to do with a Go- 
vernment which bas a tight hold on the 
public purse. Now, however, we shall 
have a whole group of Motions of all 
sorts which contain demands on the 
public purse. I say, therefore, that 
unless the Government leads the way, 
and puts its foot down, it is useless to 
lay the duty and the responsibility of 
economy and retrenchment in expen- 
diture on Parliament. I shall be told 
that retrenchment is impossible—that 
there is no great retrenchment possible 
—and that the increase in the Army 
and Navy expenditure is one which the 
country must bear. Well, all I can say 
is, go back to former times. I find that 
in the year 1860 you had a Government 
in Office determined on a retrenchment 
policy, and the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates, which stood then at £27,500,000, 
were by 1865 reduced to £22,500,000, 
or a reduction of £5,000,000 in five 
ears. In 1868 the Estimates were 
£25,000,000, and by 1871 they had 
been reduced to £21,000,000, or a re- 
duction of £4,000,000 in three years. 
Now, what do you find in this year? 
Since 1883 the average Army and Navy 
expenditure has been raised £6,000,000. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer mean to 
get up at that Table and say, in view of 
the figures of former years, that it is 
impossible to decrease that expenditure ? 
Now, I challenge him frankly and 
amicably on that point, to say whether 
large retrenchments are not possible ; 
and I invite him to declare, in view of 
this state of things, whether he means 
to contend that the action he has taken 
now with regard to the present Budget 
will strengthen his hands. I wish to 
treat the House as a perfect judicial 
tribunal, without any Party prejudices 
on one side or the other, and I wish to 
put two Chancellors of the Exchequer 
before them, and try their standard of 
finance. I will put the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the late Government—the 
right hon. Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt)—and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer before the House, and I will ask 
the House to say frankly which pre- 
sents the nearest approach to the best 
standard of financial morality. The cir- 
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cumstances of the day are identical, 
except that the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Chancel 

is a littie more favoured by the increase 
of the Revenue. 
I say, of the time are identical. There 
was no possibility of any great reform. 


The House was occupied last year and | 


is occupied this year with the Irish 
Question. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer last year had to meet a large in- 
crease of military and naval expendi- 
ture, and what was the course he took ? 
Did he suspend the Sinking Fund for 
the purpose of remittingtaxation? There 
must have been an enormous temptation 
to make a large remission of taxation. 
The Government then, like the Govern- 
ment now, did not command a majority 
of the House. The Government then 
was advocating a scheme for Ireland 
which might obviously have been ad- 
vanced considerably by a popular re- 
mission of taxation. Whetherthetempta- 
tion presented itself or not I do not 
know; but I know this fact—that, so 
far from touching the Sinking Fund, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer revived 
no less than £3,000,000 of that Fund 
which had been suspended; and the 
consequence of his doing that was that 
he was not able to make any remission 
of taxation. He told the country fairly, 
‘‘T cannot lower the taxation, and you 
have got to meet it.” Can the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer put his conduct in the same 
light? He does not maintain the Sink- 
ing Fund; he makes a grab at it. He 
takes £2,000,000 of the Sinking Fund, 
and with it he makes a remission of 
taxation. Well, I know it is pleasant 
to have a remission of taxation; but 
what my hon. Friend below the Gang- 
way has to consider is whether that re- 
mission may not cost us more than the 
remission which you make. When you 
embark in unsound finance you pay 
dearly for it. I have been told that 
this is a very clever stroke of policy— 
the stroke of a master mind—this deal- 
ing with the National Debt in order to 
make this remission of taxation. Well, 


I can only say that my right hon. Friend 
was the last person who should interfere 
with the Sinking Fund. It is impossible 
for anyone to go into the Treasury and 
not see that great Fund at which the 
right hon. Gentleman has made a grab 
staring him in the face. There is no 
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The circumstances, as tory incursion into that Fund; but, as 
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cleverness in discovering this Fund and 
in manufacturing a surplus. Anybody 
I do not believe there is one 


* Means. 


the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian has pointed out, every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has re- 
sisted the temptation. No doubt, it 
was interfered with in 1885. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had to find 
£14,000,000 of money; of this £4,590,000 
were taken out of the Sinking Fund, 
£3,000,000 more were borrowed, and 
they proposed, had they remained in 
Office, to raise the rest by taxation. This 
is the first time that the Fund is resorted 
to for such a purpose ; and I deplore that 
it should be a Conservative Government 
which has attempted it; and I deeply 
regret what has been done. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has fallen a 
victim to a temptation which has strongly 
assailed every Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and every one up to now has been 
strong enough to resist. I do not say 
that there are not occasions when you 
may deal with the Sinking Fund other 
than for purposes of relieving taxation. 
It has four uses. There may be occa- 
sions of large operations. It might be 
very useful in time of war. You might 
use it under certain circumstances which 
I will not describe, but which might be 
supposed, to carry out large taxation 
reforms, which might excite against you 
great opposition, and by using this Fund 
you might allay that opposition and 
make a beneficial increase to your re- 
sources. But there is another use of 
the Sinking Fund, and I think the right 
hon. Gentleman alluded to it in his 
speech last year. I think he said he 
would not have proposed so large an 
operation as the creation of £50,000,000 
of stock, if it were not for the enormous 
power exercised by the Commissioners of 
the National Debt over Consols. In fact, 
the Commissioners of the National Debt, 
by virtue of large funds they hold, may 
be said to control the value of Consols. 
It is not within reasonable probability 
that the value of Consols would suffer 
any large depreciation as long as the 
Commissioners of the National Debt 
have the control of that great sum of 
money. That is a weapon which might 
be used in connection with Ireland; and 
if English credit—[ Cries of “No!” )]— 
I do not say that English credit would 
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be involved, but I do say that that is the | 


Jast weapon in the world that you should 
weaken or resort to unless for a great 
purpose. I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
does he really consider that it is a great 

urpose he has in view in remitting 1d. 
in the Income Tax or £600,000 of the 
Tobacco Duty? Does he think that he 
will add appreciably to the prosperity of 
the country, or, for more than a passing 
moment, increase the popularity of the 
Government? Imagine the principle he 
haslaid down. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer can do this, what may not any- 
one elsedo? Hecame tothe Exchequer 
with the highest reputation that any 
Chancellor could ever approach it with. 
Others had a reputation to make. He 
approached the Treasury with a reputa- 
tion ready made. He was the orthodox 
apostle; he was the canonized saint of 
financial purity. I am sorry to tell him 
that what are called the financial ex- 
perts are already mourning over his fall. 
There never was a paper more devoted 
to the right hon. Gentleman than Zhe 
Econvmist. Has the right hon. Gentle- 
man read the. article in Zhe Economist 
on his Budget? When he was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
remember that Zhe Economist said— 
‘* Well, thank God that at last we have 
got a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
that, having someone over every kind 
of financial impostor’’—including my 
unfortunate self—‘* We have at last got 
a recognized financial genius.” I will 
read a short passage from Zhe Economist. 
It says— 

‘* But Mr. Goschen does not intend to leave 

the present arrangements unaltered, and the 
chief alteration he proposes is one which, 
coming from him, we regard with the greatest 
regret and disappointment. He wishes to lay 
violent hands upon the Debt Sinking Fund, 
and appropriate no less than £2,000,000 of the 
amount we now devote each year to the re- 
demption of the Debt. As we show elsewhere 
the excuse he offers for this is of the flimsiest 
kind, and it should take arguments far more 
cogent than he has yet advanced, or will, in 
our opinion, be able to advance, to induce Par- 
liament to reverse the policy which in this mat- 
ter it has deliberately adopted.” 
What has the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to say to 
that? Zhe Economist concludes a very 
long and able article by saying— 

** Altogether, then, Mr. Goschen’s Budget is, 
though clever, very far indeed from satisfac- 


Lord Rando'ph Churchill 
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tory, and it is weak just where we should have 
expected to find the strength of so able a finan- 
cier most conspicuously displayed.” 


I have no reason to feel any great re- 
spect for The Economist. It never gave 
me any credit for financial ability ; and I 
only quote it as the authority which to'd 
us that the right hon. Gentleman would 
lead us in financial courses of rectitude 
and purity. It now tells us he has done 
the reverse, I donot know whether the 
Committee is of opinion I have spoken 
too strongly on these matters. I can- 
not help feeling strongly, because I feel 
that all the hopes I had that the Tory 
Party would have taken up, and would 
have identified themselves with, a policy 
of sound economy, finance, and re- 
trenchment are shattered. We had 
an immense opportunity of placing 
before the country in the financial pro- 
posals of the year our adherence to a 
policy of economy and retrenchment. 
We are now going to plunge into the 
Trish Question, with which many weeks 
will be occupied, and financial matters 
are not likely to come before us again 
for a considerable time. A golden 
opportunity for showing the country 
what our policy was has gone. The 
Government have been unfortunately 
tempted, unless there is a glimmer of 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
may reconsider his proposals, to court, 
as it were, a little popularity which they 
do not in the least require. They are 
strong enough in all conscience on the 
question of the Union. Apparently to 
court a little popularity, under the 
impression that they are weak, they 
have been tempted to make a remission 
of taxation which in reality will benefit 
no one, but which will inflict a fatal 
blow upon our financial arrangements. 
This policy of paying off Debt has been 
built up by both Parties in the House 
through Parliament after Parliament. 
It has been a continuous policy, it has 


been added to by one Party after. 


another, and it has never been inter- 
fered with except in times of emer- 
gency. Now we are deliberately identi- 
fying ourselves with the policy of ceas- 
ing to pay off the National Debt. I 
would ask the Government whether it is 
not possible to reconsider that particular 
proposal? Itis not necessary for the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to touch the Sinking 
Fund even if he wants to remit a ld. of 
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the Income Tax. 
sources at his disposal. 


Ways and 


If he leaves 


the Sinking Fund alone and remitsa 1d. | 
of Income Tax, he will still have a 

balance of £400,000. If he does not | 
reduce the Income Tax, and prefers to | 
take off the Tobacco Duty, he will have | 


a balance of £800,000. If he touches 
neither of these, and relieves the rates, 
he will have a balance of £300,000. He 
ean do any of these things if he will 
only leave the Sinking Fundalone. He 
is touching it for a purpose so paltry 
and so frivolous that I fail to under- 
stand for one moment why it ever 
entered into his mind, and why the 
right hon. Gentlemen near him, and 
particularly the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury, so easily 
fell into his policy. I pray the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to believe that I only make 
these remarks because of my intense and 
earnest desire that the present Govern- 
ment, whose career I hope is going to 
be a long one, may embark upon paths 
of financial stability. 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortaz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I think that, on 
the whole, it will be most conducive 
to the convenience of the Committee 
that I should reply at once to the two 
onslaughts which have been made upon 
me—in the first instance, by the great 
veteran of financial orthodoxy, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), to whom 
we all look up with the highest respect 
as a financial authority, and, in the 
second place, by the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), a late but very 
brilliant recruit to the financial corps. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian said he was not present in 
the House the other day because he 
believed the Budget would be one to 
which it would be scarcely worth his 
while to listen. I put his absence down 
toanotherreason. I thought he felt asa 
first-class performer feels in being exposed 
to the excruciating torment of listening to 
an inferior artist playing on the instru- 
ment from which he draws such melody 
himself. I say that, I am sure, in no 
spirit of unkindness to my right hon. 
Friend, but only because I feel that for 
one who has taken part in so many con- 
spicuous Budgets it may naturally be 
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| as was made the other day by me. And 
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a dreary task to listen to such a speech 


yet I should have been glad if the right 
hon. Gentleman had been present; be- 
cause, after all, itis easier to catch the 
whole meaning of a statement by listen- 
ing when it is made than it is by read- 
ing it in print. I will follow, as well 
as [ am able, the various points which 
have been raised by my right hon. 
Friend, and so ably and eloquently 
strengthened by the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington. I am 
afraid it will be my duty, in the first 
instance, to deal with what I may call 
the least exciting part of the question— 
namely, local loans andthe Tobacco Duty, 
turning tothe larger points in the Budget 
—the remission of 1d. of the Income Tax 
and the suspension of a portion of the 
Sinking Fund — subsequently. Now, 
with regard to local loans, my right hon. 
Friend suggested that it would be un- 
wise to issue another 3 per Cent Stock, 
and further suggested that it would be 
better to issue a 2} per Cent than a 3 
per Cent Stock. [Mr. W. E. Giapsrone: 
If you have a separate Stock.| Yes; if 
you have a separate Stock. My view is, 
in the first instance, to issue £37,000,000 
of the new Stock, in lieu of £37,000,000 
of Consols held by the Commissioners of 
the National Debt, and that course would 
not involve the placing of a separate 
Stock on the market in the first instance ; 
but I have not absolutely come to a con- 
clusion on the subject. I will consider 
the question of issuing a 2} per Cent 
Stock. There is a great deal to be said 
for it; but the difficulty with me is 
this — it is extremely important that 
the public should be able to see a 
distinct relation between the amount 
of interest paid by the Government 
on the one side, and the interest it 
receives from local bodies on the other. 
I am afraid that if the Stock were 
issued at 2} per cent there might be 
an appearance of profit on the account 
which would obscure the real position of 
the account, and tempt those who are 
insisting continually upon an increase of 
local loans to force the Government to 
give them money at a cheaper rate. I do 
not know how far right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are familiar with the contro- 
versy which has been going on. It has 
been said that the Government make too 
great a profit between the rate at which 
they borrow and the rate at which they 
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lend. The truth is the reverse of that. 
There is an extremely small margin; 
and it requires to be shown quite clearly 
that there is only asmall margin. This 
rather tells against the issue of this 
Stock at 2} per cent; but I am obliged 
to the right hon. Gentleman for making 
the suggestion, and it is not too late for 
me to consider the matter again with 
the recommendation which his high 
authority gives it. I now approach the 
question of the Tobacco Duty. My 
right hon. Friend put a question as to 
whether it would be possible by any 
legislation to prevent the watering pro- 
cess which has been going on. I under- 
stood him to say we should not be so suc- 
cessful as we anticipated. On this ques- 
tion the officers of the Inland Revenue 
do not entertain much doubt; and I am 
bound to say that I believe the tobacco 
manufacturers do not entertain any 
doubt either, because I am given to un- 
derstand that they are already suspend- 
ing the process by which they offered the 
public a tobacco with a large excess of 
water, in view of the legislation which is 
now proposed. I have had inquiries made 
as to how long the manufacturers will 
continue the process, and I think I may 
say the trade are entirely of opinion that 
the proposal made will have the effect it 
is intended to have. I now address my- 
self to the broader question connected 
with the Tobacco Duties raised by the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington. The noble Lord, in objecting 
to the change in the Tobacco Duty, 
speaks as if the main object in view 
were to reduce the duty upon one of the 
articles of general consumption, and he 
points out to the Committee that already 
the proportion of direct to indirect taxes 
seems to bear too much on direct taxa- 
tion, and, accordingly, argues that it is 
injudicious to reduce this duty. But the 
reduction is made on the ground that 
the increase of duty was not satisfactory 
in its results, and that it has not pro- 
duced that increase in the Revenue which 
it was expected to produces. I will not 
trouble the Committee with the statistics 
at this moment; but it has been shown 
conclusively, that at various times the in- 
crease of this duty above a certain point 
has checked the growth of Revenue, and 
that there has not been that gain to the 
Revenue for which the additional taxa- 
tion has been imposed. But, says the 
noble Lord, this duty is now yielding the 
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amount which it was expected to yield 
by Sir Stafford Northcote. Yes, that is 
so; but there has been an increase in 
the population of 12 per cent since 
then, and although there is an absolute 
increase in the amount of duty, it has 
not progressed with the increase of 
population, nor has it stood at the 
amount it would have stood at, if the 
inereased consumption had not been 
checked by the increase of duty. So 
far, that is an answer on the first point. 
I thought it my duty to restore the 
duty to what it was, quite apart from 
any relief which may be given to the 
consuming classes, because the raising of 
the duty has been proved to have been 
a financial mistake. I should be ex- 
tremely sorry to have to surrender this 
proposal. If the House will consent— 
as I hope they will—to remit the duty, I 
feel very confident that in a few years 
we shall be able to recoup the loss which 
we have been obliged to place upon the 
Estimate of Revenue for the present 
year. I now pass to a subject on which 
a great deal has been said—the question 
of granting some assistance to rate- 
payers, and every Member of this House 
is at liberty to call up against me any 
declaration I have made to the effect 
that the system of giving these grants 
in aid of the rates is a system in which 
there are grave financial defects. I 
have used strong language to that effect, 
and I stand by that language now. The 
noble Lord missed the point in my speech, 
in introducing the Budget, where I 
stated that the Government have actually 
prepared a Bill, a large Bill, for the im- 
provement of local government and local 
finance, and I think I-went so far as to 
appeal to the right hon. Member for 
Derby (Sir William Harcourt), who was 
in the House at the time, to use his in- 
fluence with his Friends in order that 
the Government might have sufficient 
time in the present Session to deal with 
that large and important subject. We 
are most anxious to make progress with 
that Bill; but I confess I am not very 
sanguine as to our being able to pass it 
this year. Even if it did pass, a very 
considerable time would have to elapse 
before those authorities could be consti- 
tuted, and before those large changes in 
local finance to which the noble Lord 
alluded could be carried out. But let 
it be distinctly understood, in answer to 
what fell from the noble Lord, that the 
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Government are determined to revise at 
the earliest opportunity the whole system 
of local government and local taxation, 
and that this emall step we have taken 
in that direction will not in the slightest 
degree, or toany extent whatever, cause 
us to slacken our endeavours to carry 
out the reforms which are necessary. 
The noble Lord seemed to think that 
the grant now proposed, though it is 
very small, was yet quite enough to 
impede the future action of the Govern- 
ment. I am bound to say we believe 
that our Bill will be strong enough 
to defy any such danger. We follow 

artly on the lines with which the noble 
Pord. I believe, is entirely in accord. 
I repeat that what we now propose will 
not diminish by one tittle the deter- 
mination with which the Government 
mean to proceed with the question. 
Now, I wish to call the attention of the 
Committee to the fact, that the noble 
Lord and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
have, throughout the whole of their 
utterances, dealt with—I do not wish to 
say it discourteously—generalities ; they 
haverefrained from going into the precise 
circumstances of the present moment to 
a most remarkable extent. The noble 
Lord has spoken of economy in general 
without giving the House the slightest 
indication of those great divisions of 
Expenditure where economy is possible. 
[Lord Ranpoten Cuurcuitt: I stated 
the Army and Navy Estimates. } I mean 
what divisions of the Army Expenditure. 
T do not wish to turn from my present 
argument; but I will ask the noble Lord 
whether he would cut down the present 
number of bluejackets, or whether he 
would reduce the number of our soldiers? 
I do not know whether the noble Lord 
says ‘‘ Yes” or No” to that question. 
I thought it doubtful whether the noble 
Lord would answer that question, so 
far as the Army is concerned ; because, 
if [am not mistaken, when he was Se- 
eretary of State for India he increased 
the number of men. [Lord Ranpotrn 
Cuvrcuitt : India pays for them.] Yes; 
but the noble Lord knows that the 
depots and the whole arrangements con- 
nected with the increase of force have 
increased the Army Estimates. I think 
Iam right in that. At all events, I do 


not wish to press the noble Lord, who 
has been extremely courteous, though 
80 very severe, in some of his expres- 
sions. The noble Lord did not answer 
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whether he would reduce the number of 
men in either the Army or the Navy. 
[Lord Ranpotra Cuvurcait: I would 
reduce the number of non-effectives. ] 
We have no power to deal with the 
Non-Effective Vote, which means pen- 
sions. That ground again, is cut from 
under the feet of the noble Lord. I am 
sorry to have had to turn aside from my 
general line of argument to allude to this 
particular point raised by the noble Lord. 
I was stating that my right hon. Friend 
and the noble Lord have both dealt in 
generalities. They have not looked, or, 
at all events, they have not told the 
House they have looked into the special 
condition of any class of the ratepayers 
or taxpayers. The noble Lord spoke of 
my action in 1883. No doubt I resisted 
the Resolution to which he referred ; 
and one of the results has been that the 
ratepayers have gone on hoping from 
year to year that they would receive that 
contribution towards the relief of local 
taxation which the House seems unani- 
mously disposed to give them. They 
have had to wait from year to year; we 
have arrived at the year 1887, and still 
in this year we are unable, owing to the 
force of circumstances and the legislative 
difficulties by which we are surrounded, 
to be sure of carrying a Bill which would 
give them relief. Looking at the de- 
pressed state of agriculture, looking at 
the difficulty people have in paying 
their rates at all—and I am bound to 
say I have received representations on 
this point from hon. Members on 
both sides of the House—I say, look- 
ing to these facts, and seeing that we 
start no new financial principle at all, I 
do not think that the Government are to 
blame in proposing to give this tem- 
porary relief—because I distinctly cha- 
racterize it as such—while the rate- 
payers are waiting for that large measure 
which they shall receive as soon as the 
Government can give itthem. I think 
I have now dealt with the smaller 
offences which are laid to my charge, and 
now I come to a greater, which is this 
—Have we been criminal—as the noble 
Lord would almost suggest—in suspend- 
ing the Sinking Fund, and in diminish- 
ing the Income Tax? I wish to point 
out to the Committee and the country 
the two separate issues which are raised 
in this matter. One is, are we right in 
diminishing the Income Tax, and at the 
same time in reducing the amount of re- 
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paymentof Debt. That is one question. 
The other question, and that is the one 
which is mainly in the mind of the noble 
Lord, is whether, quite irrespective of 
reducing the payment of the National 
Debt, we ought to have sought relief by 
reducing expenditure. It is in regard 
to our expenditure that the worst part 
of our crime has been committed. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Uutil you reduce expenditure, you are 
not in a position honestly to remit taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I hope the noble 
Lord does not mean that I am politically 
dishonest. Well, now, I will deal with 
the question of the reduction of expendi- 
ture. The noble Lord has spoken, to a 
certain extent, as if further reductions in 
expenditure could have been shadowed 
out in the Budget. Now, the Budget 
is not the — place for discussing 
the amount of expenditure on the 
Army and the Navy, the provision for 
which has been discussed already upon 
the Estimates. The charge which is 
brought against us—namely, that we 
ought to have reduced the expenditure 
if we wanted to reduce the Income Tax, 
is a charge which ought to have been 
brought forward at an earlier stage of 
our proceedings. That, of course, does 
not affect the argument of the noble 
Lord, but it affects the argument which 
has been used by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian, and 
by others, that the very fact of taking 
otf a 1d. of the Income Tax is an en- 
couragement to extravagance. It is 
contended that we ought, in fact, to 
keep up a penal Income Tax of 84d. in 
the pound in order to make the country 
thoroughly feel that we ought to reduce 
expenditure. Is that the position? The 
other day the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby—whom I do not see 
in his place now—distinctly enunciated 
the doctrine that because, as he said, 
the greater part of those who pay Income 
Tax are ‘‘ Jingoes,”’ they ought, through 
the Income Tax, to be made to feel the 
pressure of their own crime. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 


wishes that through the presentation of | 
| Income ‘l'ax payers in the country? 


the Income Tax paper, the payer of the 
Tax should be, as it were, prodded into 
the feeling that he is encouraging an 
expenditure which is much too high. 
But I think the Income Tax payers will 
be inclined to ask why they are to be the 
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only class of the community singled out 
for this process of moral education. 
They will ask how it is that at this 
moment when indirect taxes are posi- 
tively at a lower figure than they were 
a few years ago—the Income Tax ought 
to be kept at 8d.in the pound. I do not 
know to what extent the right hon. 
Gentleman gave the impression to the 
House, but language is frequently used 
as if the Income Tax payers consisted 
mainly of the wealthy classes of the 
community. I must beg the Committee 
to follow me—I hope they will kindly 
do so—very closely on this point. We 
have got to examine who are the Income 
Tax payers who have to continue to bear 
this 8d. in the pound, while no effort is 
made whatever to put pressure upon any 
other class in the same direction. I 
doubt whether the House and the 
country are really aware of the extent 
of the pressure of this tax. The num- 
ber of persons claiming abatements of 
£120 on incomes under £400 in 1883-4 
was 438,000. That is to say, there were 
438,000 Income Tax payers with a 
smaller income than £400 a-year. The 
Committee will see that a large number 
of persons in receipt of small incomes 
have been hit extremely hard by the In- 
come Tax. It is their case, I think, 
that the House will do well to take into 
consideration. I can illustrate this point 
more fully by an analysis of the assess- 
ments under Schedule D, which is gene- 
rally considered to be the wealthy sche- 
dule. There were in 1885-6 under that 
Schedule 399,378 persons contributing 
Income Tax on incomes under £500, 
32,033 over £500 and under £1,000, 
19,250 over £1,000 and under £5,000, 
1,907 between £5,000 and £10,000, 
1,046 over £10,000 and under £50,000, 
and 95 over £50,000. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Where are these figures to be found ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : They are obtained 
from the Inland Revenue Department. 
I think the noble Lord will find them 
in the most able Report of the Inland 
Revenue. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Do they profess to give the number of 


Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; under Sche- 
dule D, which is regarded as the rich 
Schedule. Under Schedule E, in 1884-5, 
there were 165,244 persons assessed 
under £400. Of course, that means the 
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whole of the clerks and small officials. 
What I want the Committee to realize 
is that when you are maintaining the 
Income Tax at 8d., you are not simply 
putting a burden upon the wealthy 
classes, but upon classes where there 
is much pinching penury. My right 
hon. Friend opposite admitted that there 
is no class worthy of more commiseration, 
in many instunces, than those with very 
limited incomes who are above the work- 
ing class. Something has been done for 
them; but remember what 8d. in the 
pound means to men with incomes of 
some £500 a-year. It means £15 or 
£16. I would press this home, because 
I think it is worthy of being remembered, 
that what is important to a man is that 
there should be some margin beyond 
what is required for the necessities of 
life which he may devote to other pur- 
poses. I say that on an income of £500 
a-year, £16 a-year is a large sum to pay 
in the shape of Income Tax ; onl it 
will not be much consolation to a man 
to know when he pays it that he is 
doing so in order to keep up the 
financial morality of the country, while 
every other class, except payers of In- 
come Tax, are contributing less than 
they used to do towards the Revenue 
and towards the discharge of Debt. I 
am glad that my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lothian is still in the 
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House, because I should wish to call his 
attention while I am on this point m4 
maintaining the Income Tax at a very 
high figure, I should wish to call his 
attention to his previous views on the 
subject. Now, he has taken me severely 
to task because I propose to reduce the 
amount payable in reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. What is that amount at 
the present moment? It is now nearly : 
£7,000,000. In 1874 we were paying 
off £3,000,000; and at that time what 
did my right hon. Friend do—he and 
his Colleagues, of whom I was one? 
Did he propose—the Income Tax being 
then at 3d.—that in those days of pros- 
perity the Income Tax should be in- 
creased in order to pay off more of 
the Debt? Did he propose that the 
£3,000,000 that was then paid should 
be increased? Not a bit of it. My 
right hon. Friend proposed that the 
Income Tax should be totally repealed. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The right 
hon. Gentleman will do me the justice to 
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reme:nber that that was to be in con- 
junction with other measures. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes; in conjunction 
with very large, most wise, and satis- 
factory measures, of which the increase 
of the amount to be paid in reduction of 
the National Debt was not one. 


Mr. W. E. Guapsrone here made an 
observation across the Table. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: In the address of 
the right hon. Gentleman at that time 
the total repeal of the Income Tax was 
suggested, and other very large and im- 
portant changes; but I think the right 
hon. Gentleman, when he looks back, 
will find that at that time he did not 
think it necessary to propose, even when 
he was reducing the Income Tax, to 
increase the amount which was being 
paid in reduction of the National Debt 
though it was a small amount as com- 
pared with the £7,000,000 paid last 
year, or the £5,000,000 a-year which I 
hope will still be paid off under the pro- 
posal I submit to the House. I trust 
that both hon. Members in this House, 
and those who may judge me somewhat 
harshly out of the House with reference 
to this proposal, will remember that, at 
all events, while we intend to take 1d. 
off the’ heavily-taxed Income Tax payer 
who is now paying 8d. in the pound, 
we shall still be io a position to pay 
£5,000,000 a-year off the Debt. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
How long? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : That depends, to a 
great extent, upon who is likely to hold 
the Office of Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. There were some important re- 
servations in the speech of the noble 
Lord which strengthened my impression 
that it would be an extremely dangerous 
matter to leave the total amount of the 
charge at £28,000,000. ‘here were 
some passages in the speech of the 
noble Lord which suggested that a 
hand might be laid on this sacred sum 
for paying off Debt, if it were in con- 
nection with great reforms of taxation. 
Those reforms of taxation may be ex- 
tremely wise; but, if they are carried 
out, what wili become of the sanctity of 
paying off the National Debt? The 
noble Lord found fault with me for 
touching the principle upon which we 
have been acting; but if what I say is 
correct, he himself admits, in tolerably 
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unmistakable language, that if there 
were some considerable objects which 
recommended themselves to him in the 
future, he would not have any objection 
to suspend it. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHORCHILL: 
Nothing of the kind. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Is that a wrong 
interpretation of the noble Lord’s state- 
ment ? 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I said nothing of the sort. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I am sorry if I 
misunderstood the noble Lord. Just 
now I was pointing to the suggestions of 
the right hon. Gentlemar opposite in 
1874; and I hope the Committee will 
allow me, in replying to such important 
speeches as have been made, to detain 
them for a few moments longer. I wish 
to call special attention to this—that the 
financial situation of the country now is 
totally different from what it wasin 1875 
and 1876, when Sir Stafford Northcote 
made his proposals which we are still 
carrying out, and when he contemplated 
that there would be the ordinary 
growth of Revenue. That growth has 
not followed as he expected. On the 
contrary, the Revenue has been most 
inelastic. And that reminds me that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite has 
spoken of the increase of the wealth of 
the country, and of the population of 
the country ; and he asks how it is that, 
with our immense wealth now, we are 
not able to pay off more Debt and as 
much of the interest as we did in former 
times? That, however, must depend 
upon the financial position of the State, 
rather than upon the general wealth of 
the country, and upon the extent to 
which the right hon. Gentleman and 
hon. Gentlemen and the country are 
willing to make that general wealth 
contribute to the Revenue. The very 
fact that the Income Tax stands in time 
of peace at 8d. in the pound shows how 
great a strain is being imposed upon our 
existing financial resources. Let me draw 
the attention of the Committee to the fol- 
lowing figures. In 1874-5, when this 
arrangement for paying off the Debt was 
established, the Customs and Excise to- 
gether produced £46,700,000 ; and if the 
ordinary growth of the Revenue, as com- 
pared with that ofthe population, had been 
maintained, the Revenue under those 
two heads should now be £52,000,000, 
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whereas, in point of fact, they only pro- 
duced last year about £45,400,000, which 
is some £7,000,000 less than what they 
would have produced had the ordinary 
rate of the growth of the Revenue been 
maintained. But I have much stronger 
figures yet. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) referred the other day to the 
increase in the Revenue that had taken 
place during recent years under the head 
of stamps ; but, as a matter of fact, there 
has been scarcely any increase under tho 
head of stamps properly so called during 
the last 12 years. Stamps, properly so 
called, which produced £4,250,000 in 
1874-5, only produced £4,427,000 last 
year. The increase which appears in 
the Revenue returns under the general 
head of ‘‘Stamps” is due to the addi- 
tion which has been made to the Death 
Duties. But when we turn to the In- 
come Tax, we find that that tax, which 
produced £3,890,000 in 1874-5, now pro- 
duces £15,900,000, being an increase of 
£12,000,000 during 12 years. Well, now, 
let the Committee realize that the total 
result of these figures is to show that, 
whereas in 1874-5 the indirect taxes 
amounted to £42,500,000, and had fallen 
to £41,500,000 in 1886-7, the direct 
taxes, which amounted to £20,700,000 
in 1874-5, ran up to £34,600,000 in 
1886-7, being an increase of £14,000,000 
in direct taxation. Do right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite realize the force of these 
figuves? The force of these figures is 
that at the time when these proposals 
were made the Excise and Customs were 
at a higher point than they now are; 
therefore, it may be said that the 
whole increase in the Revenue is 
derived from the Death Duties and 
the Income Tax, or, in other words, 
that it is the Income Tax payers 
who are practically called on to pay this 
large reduction in the National Debt. 
This is a point which I submit with 
some confidence to the Committee. I 
submit this—and I must protest against 
the course which right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite desire to take with regard to this 
question—while you are holding these 
heroic views of our duty to pay off the 
National Debt, you really confine your 
efforts in that direction to putting an ab- 
normally high tax upon one particular 
class of the community; and I ask the 
noble Lord and my right hon. Friend to 
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inquire whether that tax is fair, whether 
it is not affecting those who pay it most 
oppressively, and whether, after what 
they have been called upon to bear during 
the past two or three years, it is not an 
intolerable hardship upon them that this 
heavy burden should be maintained, and 
that this tax should be kept up at such a 
high rate in time of peace? This is a 
question which I wish the country to con- 
sider. The real question is not whether 
we are to keep up the sum to be allocated 
to the National Debt at £28,000,000. If 
that is to be so, we ought to have some 
general revision of taxation which will 
carry out that idea equitably. At the 
time when Sir Stafford Northcote made 
his provision for the discharge of the 
Debt he explained that that provi- 
sion would be dependent, in a great 
measure, upon the subsequent growth of 
the Revenue. I base the proposal, which 
I have had to make on behalf of the 
Government, not upon any abstract theo- 
ries, but upon the fact that the Income 
Tax rests extremely heavily and inequit- 
ably upon one particular class, who are, 
therefore, entitled to relief whenever op- 
portunity offers. These are considera- 
tions which I think will weigh with the 
Committee. Generally, we must act up to 
the maxim, with which I entirely agree, 
that we ought to pay off a large portion 
of the National Debt every year. We 
are paying off a large portion, and we 
shall continue to pay it off. £5,000,000 
a-year, with the Income Tax at 7d. in 
the pound, is by no means a small 
contribution towards the reduction of 
the Debt. At all events, I repeat, it is 
£2,000,000 more than the amount which 
was thought sufficient by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) in 1874, when 
the prospects and position of the coun- 
try were infinitely better than they are 
at the present moment. ‘here is one 
more remark that I should like to make. 
If hon. Members will look at the whole 
situation in 1874-5, and compare it with 
the situation now, they will find that, in 
every respect, there was at that time 
room for statesmen to allow themselves 
to hope and believe that the Revenues of 
the country were going to continue to 
increase, that our manufactures and 
exports, and trade generally, would con- 
tinue to progress asin times past. That, 
however, has not been the case. Are 
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we to ignore entirely all that has 
happened during the last few years? 
Are we to act as if we were in 
the same financial position now that 
we were in those days? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian said he thought it was a most 
fanciful argument; but I say that if 
we string the bow too tight, and con- 
tinue to maintain, in time of peace, the 
Income Tax at 8d in the pound, in order 
to pay off the National Debt, we shall 
find some day that the Sinking Fund, 
which we want to preserve, will go with 
arun. That feeling has very largely in- 
fluenced me and my Colleagues. We feel 
that itis not safe to rely too much on the 
willingness of the country to be taxed at 
so high a rate. I think it was the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite the Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) who said 
it would be difficult to say why it should 
be safer that the total amount to be 
paid in respect of the National Debt 
should stand at £26,000,000 rather than 
at £28,000,000. I will tell him why it 
is safer—because, in that way, we can 
keep taxation on a more reasonable 
footing, and avoid the danger of a 
larger amount being knocked off in the 
end. I think it is better to deal with 
this matter in good time. For my own 
part, I attach quite as much importance 
to the reduction of the National Debt as 
any of those right hon. Gentlemen whom 
I see opposite. I trust, so long as I am 
in Office, to be able to stand by the 
figures which I have indicated. The 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington has twitted me with having de- 
— from the principles which I laid 

own in former speeches. I had almost 
forgotten to reply to the noble Lord on 
this point. Those were speeches in 
which, to express it shortly, I dwelt on 
the virtues of economy. Well, I stand 
by every one of those declarations. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
In the Budget ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The Budget has 
nothing to do with them: ([Zaughter.] 
Hon. Members laugh; but surely they 
are aware that in a Budget you accept 
the figures of the Estimates as they are 
presented to you. The Budget is no place 
to make great professions of economy. 
[4 laugh.| Well, it may certainly be 
made an occasion for the utterance of 
those generalities which frequently pass 
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muster for performance. It may be 
made an occasion when you can make 
a display before the public and say— 
‘These are my Estimates for the year ; 
Iam sorry that they are so great, but 
wait until next year—I am a fanatical 
friend of economy, and you will then 
see what you will see.” But I am no 
friend of such prospective professions of 
virtue. The present Ministry have had 
to deal with that extraordinary Expendi- 
ture which was incurred by the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian in the year 
1884, In that year right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite came and proposed a large 
addition to the Expenditure, which cost 
us £6,000,000 for the Navy—I do not 
know how much more it may not cost us 
incidentally in other ways—and then 
they take us to task, and say that we 
are financially immoral, because we are 
not attempting to disgust the country 
by a very heavy Income Tax with the 
very Expenditure which they themselves 
incurred. Now, I ask, is it just for 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite to in- 
crease the Navy Estimates as they did 
at that moment, and then to cry out 
against our extravagance because we 
carry out their own plans. And with 
regard to the Army Estimates, I du not 
know that any great reductions were 
foreshadowed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man who was Secretary of State for War 
when the late Government resigned. 
The noble Lord challenges me as to my 
views with regard to economy. I will 
give him my views of what is bad 
economy. In my opinion, it is bad 
economy when we have paid for ships 
to bs built that we should not provide 
the guns with which to arm them, 
and that when we have provided 
the guns with which to arm them we 
should not provide ammunition for 
these guns. Last year the item for 
ammunition was seriously cut down. The 
new ammunition that was wanted for cer- 
tain of the guns was not admitted by the 
late Government, and was not put into 
the Estimates. Now, economist as I am,I 
say thatifyou have gotthe guns you must 
have the ammunition to put into them. 
I am also inclined to believe that no Go- 
vernment should be satisfied until it has 
put our coaling stations into a proper 
state of defence. With regard to 
economy, I am as anxious as possible to 
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welcome, and I am sure the Government 
will welcome and hail, the co-operation 
of the noble Lord. | /ronical cheers. | Tdid 
not cheer the statementsof the noble Lord 
in that ironical manner. I am speaking 
seriously. The noble Lord cheered be- 
fore I had finished my sentence. I say 
we will welcome the co-operation of the 
noble Lord in endeavouring to check 
extravagance in every Government De- 
partment, and to cut down expenditure 
of every kind that is not necessary for 
defence. If the noble Lord had read all 
my speeches in which I refer to the sub- 
ject—I could not expect him, perhaps, to 
do that—he would have found that I 
have alwaysspoken strongly of the neces- 
sity of maintaining efficiency, yet, at the 
same time, of preventing extravagance ; 
but it is not my idea of combining effici- 
ency with economy, that when we have 
paid for ships to be built, we should not 
provide the guns with which to arm those 
ships, or that when we have provided the 
guns with which to arm those ships, we 
should not provide the ammunition for 
the guns? I have always paid attention, 
since I had the honour to preside over 
the Admiralty, to the necessity of main- 
taining proper economy in that Depart- 
ment, but I insist that all the general 
declarations of the noble Lord are sub- 
ject to modification when put into 
practice. While, as I have said, the 
Government will welcome the noble 
Lord’s co-operation in endeavouring 
to check extravagance and careless 
expenditure in every Department of 
the Government; it must be quite 
apparent to everyone, that to reduce 
the expenditure at the cost of need- 
ful efficiency is not the proper method to 
pursue, and the noble Lord knows that 
to starve the Navy or the Army is at once 
to reduce their eftiviency, and to provoke 
a panic. The noble Lord asks me to give 
him an assurance that I will use my 
utmost influence in the direction of 
economy. I will pledge myself in that 
direction ; I will use my utmost influence, 
and I believe I shall be supported, and 
that I shall be warmly supported, by my 
Colleagues. But I will not push that 
declaration to the extent of saying that 
it is absolutely possible to reduce the 
yearly number of our ships, the yearly 
number of our men, or the yearly num- 
ber of our guns. That is a matter which 
has to be considered with the greatest 
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possible care andanxiety, and with a due 
examination of the details in connection 
with the various Departments in which 
the expenditure is made. It would be 
folly for us to commit ourselves rashly to 
the assertion that it would be actually 
in our power to make reductions of 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 in the next 
year. The noble Lord quoted cases 
where, in his opinion, enormous reduc- 
tions of expenditure could appropriately 
be made. So far as 1 am concerned, 
I most certainly trust that reduc- 
tions will be made. I know that there 
are, and will be, reductions from the 
statements made to me by my right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
(Lord George Hamilton), and by the 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Edward 
Stanhope). But I donot pretend to say 
that those reductions can be made on the 
heroic scale which is alluded to by the 
noble Lord. And if we cannot make 
heroic reductions, it is not possible, until 
we have revised our whole system of fi- 
nance to continue to pay this £28,000,000 
without injustice to one great class 
of taxpayers. I hope I have met or 
touched upon most of the points raised 
by the noble Lord and myright hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). I must 
apologize for having addressed the 
Committee at such length; but I felt 
that it was my duty, after the ob- 
jections which had been urged against 
our plan, which I consider to be a safe 
and a prudent plan, and necessitated by 
the circumstances of time, to make the 
explanations which I have given. 

Mr. J.G. HUBBARD (London): I 
desire to add my voice to those of pre- 
vious speakers in acknowledgment of 
the remarkable ability displayed in the 
Financial Statement of my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen), who comes to his Office 
strong enough in his own experience to 
take his own course unfettered by the 
traditions of the Treasury. My right 
hon. Friend will be under no obliga- 
tion and under no inducement to make 
apologies for the ill-treatment of one 
class of people because other classes are 
treated in another direction; and he 
will be sure not to regard Her Majesty’s 
subjects as mere material for taxation, 
because he is perfectly well aware that 
the happiness, prosperity, and morality 
of the community are powerfully in- 
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fluenced by the nature of the taxes to 
which they are subject. Now we have 
heard a good deal about the progress of 
the National Debt, and of the duty 
which is incumbent on the Government 
of the day of diminishing that Debt, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) has made a powerful attack upon 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, because my right hon. 
Friend proposes to make changes in 
the charges on the Debt by a still 
further diminution in those charges re- 
lating to the service of the Debt. I will 
ask the Committee to recollect the enor- 
mous steps which have been already 
taken in the way of making reductions 
inthis Debt. Not very many years ago 
the Debt used to be called £800,000,000; 
now itiscalled £700,000,000 odd, and that 
is because we have been gradually and 
steadily making, year by year, a diminu- 
tion in the public Debt of this country. I 
do not know quite sufficiently to what ex- 
tent my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed to go when 
he stated that he proposes at present a 
diminution of £5,000,000 a-year in the 
National Debt. I do not know whether 
my right hon. Friend proposes that this 
should be an immediate diminution, 
which is to be subsequently increased, 
or whether he proposes that these 
£5,000,000 should become a permanent 
charge. I did not absolutely gather 
from the tenour of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s remarks whether the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to deal with the 
£28,000,000 as a charge to the National 
Debt ; but I rather thought that he men- 
tioned the lower figure of £26,000,000 
for that purpose. And if he did, I am 
not surprised at that. When the 
£28,000,000 was proposed I myself 
offered resistance, because I believed 
that the taxation could be assessed on a 
more reasonable basis. In my opinion, 
the only way in which the redemption of 
the Debt can be practically, and work- 
ably, and steadily pursued is by fixing 
on a given determinate amount, and by 
seeing that this fixed amount shall be 
applicable to the reduction of the Debt. 
If the Government decide on that 
amount, whether it be £5,000,000, 
£6,000,000, or £7,000,000, they should 
manage so to compute the Terminable 
Annuities that they would redeem 
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every year £5,000,000. This is much 
preferable to using the balance of a 
fixed sum which remains after paying 
the interest, because the balance con- 
stantly increases as stock is redeemed. 
There is another subject referred to by 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in regard to which I 
should like to make a few remarks, and 
that is, as to the incidence of the Income 
Tax. The right hon. Gentleman has 
spoken about the inequalities and hard- 
ships which result from the incidence 
and working of the Income Tax, and I 
think that he spoke very properly on 
the matter. But to me it seems that 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to deal with the Income ‘Tax, 
instead of taking off £1,000,000 from 
the tax, what he should have done was 
to have adjusted the tax all round. In 
this manner the same amount of re- 
mission would have been made, and 
everybody would have been equitably 
dealt with. It would appear that 
the Income Tax is very generally con- 
demned; but, for my part, I have not 
observed that there is any disposition 
to give it up. There is one striking 
instance of the inequality and hardship 
of the Income Tax, to which I am very 
anxious to call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The interest to which I 
refer is the agricultural interest which 
has already been mentioned in the 
course of this debate. The inequality of 
the working of the tax is felt most 
severely by this interest, because its 
representatives to the number of hun- 
dreds and hundreds are suffering most 
acutely. Within the last few years 
rents have fallen so enormously, that on 
many estates the unfortunate owners 
have nothing whatever of residue where- 
with to pay the taxes levied on their 
gross nominal income. I consider that 
the position of the landed interest in 
regard to the Income Tax is a crying 
and obvious grievance. I put it to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I hope 
I may not do so without result; that in 
this regard the question of the Income 
Tax is not to be treatedsimply by taking 
a penny from the tax, but by an inquiry 
which should be made into the whole 
matter with the view of removing the 
injustices, hardships, and gross inequali- 
ties which make the Income Tax a 
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shame and a scandal to the country. I 
should like to mention with regard to 
economy, that I do not find anybody in 
this country or in Parliament who is in 
favour of extravagance, but I find this, 
that what the people of this country 
will insist on is dada. Thus the 
country must be properly defended both 
without and within. There must bea 
sufficiency of forces on sea and on land 
to ensure peace and order at home, and 
the safety and dignity of the country in 
its foreign intercourse. These are very 
necessary duties on the part of any Go- 
vernment. By all means let grievances 
and abuses be ameliorated or remedied ; 
but for Heaven’s sake let us have an 
efficient Army and Navy, and I am sure 
that the country will not grudge to pay 
for such necessary efficiency. I do sin- 
cerely trust that before my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brings forward his Budget another year, 
he may have and embrace the oppor- 
tunity of so adjusting his plans as to 
present the House with the acceptable 
and welcome gift of an adjusted Income 
Tax. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton): I would like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whether his attention has been 
called to the fact, that the proposal 
which he has made in regard to the 
reduction of the Tobacco Duties will 
have the effect of throwing out of 
employment some thousands of opera- 
tives engaged in the manufacture of 
tobacco and cigars in the Metropolis. 
I am not aware whether the right hon. 
Gentleman has been informed on this 
matter, but the circumstances as they 
have been detailed to me areas follow :— 
I am told that the manufacturers of 
cigars and tobacco in London are in 
the habit of keeping only a very limited 
supply of the raw material in stock, 
thus having from week to week to get 
out of bond the necessary quantity of 
raw material to enable them to manufac- 
ture the tobacco and cigars for public 
consumption. Now, it appears that the 
amount of stock which the manufacturers 
have in hand will be consumed during 
the present week, and I am informed 
that some hundreds, or even thousands, 
of operatives have been warned already 
that on Saturday next their services will 
be dispensed with until the 2Ist of 
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May, which I believe is the date fixed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the intro- 
duction of the new Budget proposal. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
able to see his way clear to effect that 
reduction immediately, or from the Ist 
of May, instead of deferring it to the 
21st of that month, the result would be 
that the thousands of operatives who 
have now been notified that their labour 
will not be required for about three 
weeks or so will be able to continue 
their employment, and such a course 
will certainly give much satisfaction, 
not only to the operatives and manufac- 
turers of tobacco and cigars in the Me- 
tropolis, but to the thousands of persons 
and families dependent on these for their 
employment and sustenance. I shall 
be obliged to the right hon. Gentleman 
if he will inform me whether he is of 
opinion that the reduction is capable of 
being dated from the first of the month 
for the benefit of the thousands engaged 
in the tobacco industry ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The question was 
brought te my notice just before the 
House met this afternoon, and I should 
like to say to the hon. Member (Mr. 
Cremer) that it involves a matter with 
which I can scarcely deal myself without 
considering or taking advice. At any 
rate, I have undertaken to see represen- 
tatives of the manufacturers and others 
engaged in the trade to-morrow with 
the view of obviating the danger which 
has been pointed out to me. shall be 
very glad to receive suggestions as to 
the means of meeting the difficulty from 
anyone connected with the trade. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): The 
right hon. Member for the City of Lon- 
don (Mr. Hubbard) has called attention 
to the hardship and inequality of the 
incidence of that Income Tax in regard 
to the case of the landed interest. I 
would submit that there are similar 
inequalities and hardships in the inci- 
dence of this tax as itaffectscoal andother 
mines. The tax, as levied upon the 
mining property, is admitted to be ex- 
cessive in proportion to other industries. 
The owners of colleries claim, as a mat- 
ter of right and justice, that in ealeu- 
lating the amount of their profits for 
the purpose of assessing them for In- 
come Tax, they ought to be allowed a 
fair proportion of the capital expended 
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in opening the mines and making them 
productive. I hope that the Govern- 
ment will endeavour, between now and 
next year, to provide some more equi- 
table mode of assessment, and I would 
like very much to receive an assurance 
to this effect. It is most unfair that 
the profits of mines should be calculated 
for the assessment of Income Tax with- 
out allowing the owners, before the sum 
is estimated upon which Income Tax is 
to be paid, to deduct a fair proportion 
of a fund to replace their capital expen- 
diture. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has, no 
doubt, pursued the usual course, and 
I am very far, therefore, from alluding 
to it in any spirit of complaint; but 
I think we are rather at a disad- 
vantage in discussing Resolutions which 
are not upon the Paper. I would 
like to learn from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellorof Exchequer whe- 
ther it would not be possible another 
year to put the Resolutions on the Paper. 
I do not propose, on the present occa- 
sion, to make any Amendment with 
reference to the Income Tax charge on 
farmers’ profits; but, at the same time, 
I should like to direct the attention of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
point which is very worthy of considera- 
tion, whether it is fair that English far- 
mers should be called on to pay more 
than Irish or Scotch farmers. If I 
heard the Resolution read at the Table 
rightly, I consider that it is an injustice, 
that under existing circumstances the 
English farmers should be called on to 

ay 34d. as against the payment of 24d. 

y the Irish and Scotch farmer—a dif- 
ference of 1d., which is very consider- 
able. Under the circumstances when 
the tax was originally levied, I should 
like to understand clearly on what basis 
the calculation will be made if it [is 
elected to make an assessment on the 
basis of Schedule D ? I suppose, in that 
ease, the rate would be the same. 
It appears to me that the agricul- 
tural interest is suffering so much at 
the present time that it might very well 
attract the remedial attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Then I should like to 
cree out, with regard to the Tobacco 

uties, that even if the consumer got 
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the benefit from the proposed reduction 
—even if the tobacconists gave their 
customers the full advantage—about 
which, by the way, thereappearsto be very 
considerable doubt—-still, it is an advan- 
tage which will only benefit a portion of 
the community. I think that there are 
other duties the reduction of which would 
have been more generally felt. Thus, 
for instance, if the Tea Duties had been 
reduced, everyone would have shared in 
the benefit, for almost everyone drinks 
tea. But, besides women—and in this 
House consisting of men elected by men, 
I think the interests of the women 
should be carefully looked after—there 
are a large rumber of men who do not 
smoke, and I think that these facts 
should have been considered before the 
Tobacco Tax was reduced. Again, I am 
not at all sure that even those who 
do smoke would consider it worth while 
to have this reduction, or are in favour of 
the remission. I do not know at all whe- 
ther the smokers believe that the pro- 
posal will benefit them. I feel that I 
could almost leave them to decide; 
though I do not say that I would leave 
them to do so at the present moment, 
because I am afraid that the tempta- 
tion is too great. But after the year 
has elapsed, if we were to ask them 
what did they think it would have 
been best to do with this £500,000— 
to have paid off the Debt or to have 
smoked it away—to have less Debt 
or to have smoked more, I doubt 
very much whether even the smokers 
themselves would be very grateful 
to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for his 
proposal. Surely there are very few 
people in this country who would not 
then be prepared to say that this sum 
would have been more‘ usefully em- 
— if it had been applied to the re- 

uction of the Debt instead of remitted 
from the Tobacco Duties. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in justifying his 
reduction of the amount devoted to the 
repayment of Debt, observed that the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) only paid 
off £3,000,000 of Debt in 1874. ut 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gos- 
chen) seems to forget that the charge 
for the interest of the Debt was then 
very much higher than at present, 
the interest being now very much di- 
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minished owing to the amount since 
paid off. Now, I would wish to add my 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goschen) to reconsider his proposal to, 
as the right hon. Gentleman himself de- 
scribed it, ‘‘tamper” with the National 
Debt. I would put it to him that surely, 
under the circumstances, £7,000,000 is 
a very small sum to apply tosuch a pur- 

se. We must all feel that in a time 
of peace like this that amount towards 
the reduction of the Debt is no such very 
heroic effort after all. We must re- 
member that it is not as we some- 
times think, a matter of £7,000,000 
out of £100,000,000, but in reality 
it is a matter of £7,000,000 out of 
£1,000,000,000, which is, speaking 
roughly, the income of the country. 
The whole subject, however, has been 
so ably and well treated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) and 
others who have addressed the Commit- 
tee, that I will only allude to one point 
which has not, so far as I am aware, 
been referred to. If we were able to re- 
duce the interest on the National Debt, 
we might be able to save at once about 
£3,000,000 a-year. Now, if we were 
to follow steadily and firmly in the course 
sketched out for us by Sir Stafford 
Northcote on this subject we should, in 
a few years, be able to reduce the in- 
terest on the National Debt very con- 
siderably. I am speaking against my own 
interest as a holder of Consols; but yet 
I am sure we have only to make an 
effort and the interest on the Debt could 
be reduced. At present the Two-and-a- 
Half per Cents stand at 91, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had adhered to the exist- 
ing arrangements the tendency would 
be toraise the Two-and-a-Half per Cents, 
and then we should be enabled to reduce 
the interest on the National Debt. I am 
quite satisfied that if a firm and steady 
policy were pursued, in a very few years 
_ should be able to secure this great 

oon. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster, N.): I feel that I must, and in 
common with many other speakers, ex- 
press my appreciative approval of the 
speeches on the Budget of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. At the same time, I must say 
that, in my opinion, there are fairer 
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ways of relieving the burdens of local 
taxation than that of allocating local 
taxes to the districts in which they are 
levied. It would be much better, I 
think, to grant sums in aid or subsidies 
from the general wealth of the country. 
In rural places the amount raised by 
the Carriage Tax, for instance, is very 
small, but I admit that it has been 
wisely stated that the better way would 
be to take the tax as a whole, an 
distribute it proportionately to the 
local rates. It is on this point that 
I would like to make one remark. It 


appears to me that the principle of | p 
a 


locating local taxes in the manner 
proposed by some, is an objectionable 
one. I am glad to see that the Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Long) is in his place, as this is a 
matter which ought to be taken into 
consideration when the Local Govern- 
ment Bill is being drafted. For instance, 
the poor rates are higher in a poor than 
in a rich district, while, at the same time, 
in a poor district there are not so many 
carriages and armorial bearings; and, 
therefore, these poorer districts would 
not be so much benefited by transferring 
these taxes in aid of local rates. It does 
seem to me it would be a far fairer way 
of granting alleviation to local rates to 
get hold of the general wealth of the 
country, and to give a subsidy from that 
general wealth rather than to allocate 
certain taxes in the manner proposed. I 
do not know whether the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will again make any re- 
marks in the course of this debate ; but, 
if he does, I should be glad to hear a 
little further explanation of the question 
of the rolling annuities, which, I think, 
was not quite so clear as some other 
parts of his able speech. Iam very glad 
indeed that some assistance has been 
given in this Budget to local rates; and 
I hope that the principle of granting 
subsidies rather than allocating local 
taxes will not be lost sight of altogether. 
I look with great satisfaction on the 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with regard to allowing farmers 
to pay Income Tax on their real profits ; 
and I trust that that will be an incite- 
ment to the farmers to keep better 
accounts than they have hitherto done. 

Str EDWARD BIRKBECK (Norfolk, 
E.): I will not detain the Committee 
more than two or three minutes, but I 
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wish to say a few words with reference 
to the agricultural interest. It is with 
great satisfaction that this interest 
throughout the country has received the 
Budget proposals of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. They knew well enough that 
they could not expect a great concession 
from the right hon. Gentleman ; but 
they did look for a small concession, 
and that they have received, and they 


Means. 


d | have received it with considerable grati- 


tude. And I would venture to say as 
regards one point, whether or not the 
agricultural depression exists at the 
resent moment as regards the Eastern 
Counties, the depression at the present 
moment is more severe than it has been 
at any time during the past eight or 10 
years. There are a number of farmers 
who are struggling, and are now on 
the verge of bankruptcy; and I feel 
perfectly convinced that this small con- 
cession which has been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will be received by 
them with great satisfaction and en- 
couragement. I wish to point out to the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury one 
point as regards Schedule D. I hope he 
or the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
see his way to allowing this question to 
be brought before every Chamber of 
Agriculture, and before such men as 
Mr. Clare Sewell Read, in order to get 
some assistance to enable them to arrive 
at what would be the best form on which 
farmers could fill up the Return in 
Schedule D. Now, it is as well to point 
out that farmers’ valuations never can 
be very correct. The valuation they 
make at Michaelmas cannot really be 
reliable; and I do not hesitate to say 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
may be deceived upon this point as to 
the amount that will be received in 
respect to farmers’ Income Tax in the 
future. But, at any rate, I hope the 
Government will consider this point as 
regards the best form for farmers to fill 
up under Schedule D. There is one 
matter that has been received with great 
disappointment in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, especially in barley - growing 
counties; and I regret very much in- 
deed that Her Majesty’s Government 
have not seen their way to make a very 
small concession to the tenant farmer. 
The point is this. Inasmuch as the 
last two Governments have in the one 
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case taken off 2s. from the cottage brew- 
ing licences, reducing them from 6s. to 
4s., and in the other case, of the late 
Government, have swept away those 
taxes entirely; it is a matter of great 
regret that the present Government have 
not extended this concession to farmers 
who brew home-brewed beer for their 
own consumption, or for consumption 
on their own farms by their labourers. 
It is a matter of great injustice that in- 
asmuch as labourers are now able to 
brew practically free of all tax and of 
duty, that tenant farmers have not only 
to pay a Licence Duty, but that they 
have to pay 3s. a bushel as a tax upon 
every bushel of malt that is used by 
them in brewing, and that, notwith- 
standing that the Malt Tax is abolished. 
This beer that is brewed by farmers is 
a necessity. It is a necessity at harvest 
time; it is a necessity in hay time and 
at other periods, when they are com- 
pelled to give their farm labourers a 
certain amount of beer to assist them in 
their work, which has to be carried on 
under great difficulties. This beer which 
the farmers are in the habit of giving 
to their labourers is perfectly pure beer. 
It is not heavy beer, and the labourers 
are none the worse for it, and it is con- 
sidered by the agricultural interest as a 
great injustice that they should be sub- 
ject to this tax—not only that they 
should be subject to a Malt Tax, but 
that they should have to pay in addi- 
tion this Licence Duty. On this point 
I might remind the Committee the 
fact that in the cider-growing counties, 
where the farmers have no tax to pay, 
they give their labourers cider, but 
there is no tax and no duty to pay, 
while in the case of beer the unfortunate 
farmers have still to pay not only their 
licence, but, as I say, the Malt Tax. 
The malt that is consumed by these 
farmers is made from barley grown on 
their farms, and it seems to me a very 
great injustice that they should have to 
pay a tax upon it inasmuch as there is no 
duty on barley that comes from abroad. 
It is a great hardship that their own 
crops should-be taxed to this great ex- 
tent, and that they should be subject to 
two visits every quarter from the Inland 
Revenue officers to inspect their brewing 
papers. The loss to the Revenue, by 
making the concession I propose, would 
not be more than £30,000 or £35,000 
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a-year, and I earnestly hops the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will take the 
matter into his serious consideration. I 
would only say further that the agricul- 
tural interests are most grateful to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for what 
he had done for them in a time of very 
great distress. I think that his Budget 
is an instalment of justice, and I hope 
he will see his way in the future to 
continue to make further concessions to 
England’s greatest interest, which is at 
the present moment suffering so severely. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.): The hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down seems to think that 
this Budget is an instalment of justice, 
but I venture to say that it is just be- 
cause it is not an instalment of justice 
that it has been so severely criticized. 
It seems to me that the first act of jus- 
tice is to take measures for paying your 
debts, but in this Budget it seems to me 
that the main proposal is that you 
should, to a certain extent, refrain from 
paying off that which you owe. The 
hon. Member calls this an instalment of 
justice, but if it is doing justice to any- 
body it is only doing justice to yourse!f. 
I cannot conceal from myself the fact 
that taking off 4d. from the Tobacco 
Duty is calculated to be more or less 
a popular measure on the part of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I 
do not think that the popularity of 
the right hon. Gentleman in this 
respect will be confined to one class of 
the community. I do not think that the 
Tobacco Duty is a question of the classes 
or the masses especially. It is one of 
those points on which there is a com- 
munity of taste between the classes and 
the masses; but I would wish to show 
even on that point that those who smoke 
the better class of tobacco will benefit 
sensibly by the reduction of this impost, 
while I believe that the average work- 
ing man, who smokes the cheaper and 
commonerclass of tobacco, will not benefit 
sensibly at all. I do not see—and it is 
a plain matter for the Committee to 
understand—lI do not see, especially now 
that farthings are Boycotted or driven 
out of the market altogether, I do not 
see the poor man is to get his tobacco 
cheaper by this proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman. They pay 3d. an ounce 
for it at present, but will the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposal enable them to 
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get it at 23d.? Some time ago, when 
farthings were used, they might have 
done that, but the farthing now we 
know is practically not current, and the 
result is that the poor man will have to 
pay the same amount for his tobacco as 
he does now. The manufacturer of to- 
bacco will derive some benefit, no doubt ; 
but what I want to impress on the Com- 
mittee is that there is no ground for re- 
presenting to the public that the average 
consumer of tobacco is obtaining any 
relief from the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The right hon. Gentleman said 
to-night that the manufacturers of to- 
bacco are now going to be honest—that 
they are now going to put less water in 
their tobacco. Well, Sir, if, as is prac- 
tically admitted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, it has been the practice of the 
manufacturers to water their tobacco ; if 
it is the fact that the Officers of the 
Crown have not been able to reach them 
for the purpose of preventing that prac- 
tice hitherto, how are any twinges of 
conscience likely to make them do it 
now? There is no reason in the world 
why they should not continue the prac- 
tice. In fact, they will make more by it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer says 
he has made inquiries on the subject of 
all the manufacturers of tobacco, and 
they have invariably answered him— 
‘Oh, yes, we are now going to be honest, 
and as you have been good enough to 
take off 4d. in the pound upon our to- 
bacco, we are going to give the benefit 
of it to the consumers, and are going to 
take 4d. in water out of the tobacco.” 
Well, it does seem to me that to apply 
to those concerned in a guilty transac- 
tion in order to get from them an as- 
surance that they have been at fault in 
the past, but that they are going to give 
up their malpractices in the future, is 
adopting a bad and a fatal policy. It is 
fatal, to my mind, in arriving at the 
honest and sincere truth. It is not only 
this matter that we have to complain of, 
but I think we also have a right to com- 
plain of the wider measures adopted by 
Her Majesty’s Government—measures 
which would come more under the head 
of political proceedings than this. We 
have to complain that Her Majesty’s 
Government, and all Governments that 
have had the confidence of Her Majesty, 
have from time to time derived their in- 
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formation of certain conditions and wants 
of the people from those who have been 
guilty of malpractices. I ask the Com- 
mittee whether it is right that this sys- 
tem should be pursued, and that infor- 
mation should be gathered from those 
who are likely to give them biassed and 
garbled statements? Here they are 
seeking information with regard to the 
adulteration of tobacco, and with regard 
to the benefit which consumers are likely 
to derive from manufacturers who have 
tacitly acknowledged that they have 
adulterated their tobacco with water to 
such an enormous extent. I should have 
much preferred, and I think the Com- 
mittee would have much preferred, that 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
given us impartial evidence on the 
matter. The Committee would have 
preferred, I think, any other evidence 
than what, I think, I am at liberty to 
designate as a flimsy and unreliable 
assurance, given through his mouth, of 
the manufacturers of tobacco, who, by 
their own admission, have been guilty 
of the adulteration of the weed up to 
this. I was particularly struck by a 
remark made a moment ago by the hon. 
Baronet who addressed the Committee 
on this matter, when he said that though 
you are taking off £2,000,000 from the 
payment of debt, you are deriving no 
advantage from it, and that it is only to 
be smoked away. Yes; it is to be 
smoked away, but your smoke is to be 
none the cheaper. As to the other part 
of the Budget, we are told that the 
revenue derived from the operation of 
the Carriage Tax is to be applied to- 
wards what may be called relief through 
local taxation. I was listening to the 
right hon. Gentleman when he was 
making his proposal, and when he de- 
clared that he had delved into every 
corner and had come back with his 
hands full. Well, perhaps he did come 
back with his hands full; but when he 
went to open his fingers, he lifted many 
of them, Dat left one little finger closed 
for Ireland. He gave Ireland only 
£50,000, and what is it to be used for? 
He said it was to be devoted to arterial 
drainage. Well, I entirely object to de- 
voting money to that object. I have no 
objection to loans being granted when 
you can get the slightest security that 
they will be used for the purpose of 
improvement of a remunerative class, 
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that those who receive them should 
afterwards pay them back again; but I 
say if you have anything in the nature 
of a grant, practically it would be far 
better to give it to the poor fishermen, 
and not to bestow it on the improvement 
of the land, or, in other words, to put it 
into the pockets of the landlords. I do 
not intend at any great length to criti- 
cize the financial proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I do not pretend to 
any great capacity on financial matters 
at all; but I do think that there isa 
significant lesson to this country in the 
fatality and foolishness of the policy the 
Government are pursuing, when there is 
practically in the hearts, if not on the 
lips, of all the Members o: this House 
an unanimous condemnation of the pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
when this Committee has not the heart 
to speak itout. Andwhy? Because, 
according to the statement of the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) the 
hands of the Committee are tied. They 
are tied because of certain great political 
issues that are at stake. It seems to me 
that the policy of this country, as repre- 
sented by the discussion that has taken 
place, is that you are scratching your 
nose for fear that you may advance one 
iota towards the gratification of the Irish 
demand, for fear that the noble Lord 
may hamper the Government, for fear 
that the support of the Unionist crutch 
may be lost, or for fear that the alliance 
between the two great Parties might be 
affected. The noble Lord only enters 
into a half-hearted criticism of what he 
should have thoroughly condemned, of 
what he should have more justly and 
with more credit to his political views 
opposed tooth and nail. I venture to 
say it is the same uncertain sound 
that will proceed from these Benches, 
from these particular corners ef the 
theatre I may say—it is the same un- 
certain sound, though in their hearts 
as sound financiers they must con- 
demn the policy promulgated by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. That policy, I venture 
to say, is not even the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own, but is rather forced from 
him by thecharacter of the circumstances. 
Though the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Gentlemen who sit on these Benches 
above the Gangway in their hearts con- 
demn these Budget proposals, yet the 
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fear of producing a sensible effect upon 
the present political stability of the 
Government, for fear they may injure 
the prospects of what is called the Union, 
which really only means the Union be- 
tween the Liberal Unionists and the 
Tories, for fear that it may in any way 
affect them, there is no hearty outspoken 
condemnation of the Budget which every 
sound financier as far as I gather most 
earnestly condemns in his heart. I 
think that is a lesson to the people of 
England; and as the constant dropping 
of water wears the stone, I think that 
constant lessons like this from night to 
night as we progress even in the ordinary 
business of the House, and the ordinary 
business of Committee when we are 
in Committee—I think these constant 
lessons, affecting almost every subject, 
will gradually be instilled into the minds 
of the people of this country, and that 
they will see that the Government and 
their allies are turning the affairs of the 
country topsy-turvy in order simply to 
maintain a ferocious attitude towards the 
Irish people. Sir, if I were to speak 
for a great length of time I could not 
more strongly express the views I enter- 
tain upon this matter. I do not think 
that all the artificial effort which is made 
on behalf of the Budget of the right hon. 
Gentleman that it is a popular one with 
the public; and still less do I believe 
that it will be a popular Budget with 
future historians of political economy 
in thiscountry. I suppose my condemna- 
tion of the proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman will not very much affect 
him, but I heartily agree with those who 
say that after all the right hon. Gentle- 
man seems to have been a huge failure. 
Great things were expected from him. 
The noble Lord (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) went out on questions of 
economy and retrenchment; and here is 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer who came 
in with the highest traditions attaching 
to his name—traditions so high that we 
really thought that the Tories would 
out-Radical the Radicals themselves in 
the matter of retrenchment. It strikes 
me, however, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man is one of those who is going to out- 
Jingo the Jingoes. This seems to be 
his policy. He does not want you to 
pay your debts. He does not want you 
to touch the great spending Departments 
of the Army and Navy. Heis in reality 
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a Tory wolf posing with a fleece upon 
him, and is going in more and more for 
a policy of expenditure. When he has 
a chance of letting the country feel sume- 
thing of its own folly, as has been well 
suggested to him by the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington, he takes 
the falso attitude of putting the country 
under the impression that the taxation 
is light and satisfactory. The method 
he adopts is by suspending the normal 
ayment in discharge of the National 
ebt ina time of peace. It has been 
well pointed out by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone), that with all the de- 
pression which existed, and with all the 
depression which still exists, in the 
country, that still the accumulated 
wealth of the country has increased ; and 
certainly if the repayment of the 
National Debt from year to year could 
not have been increased, it should at 
least have been maintained at the former 
point. I maintain that this Budget, if 
Members would only speak out and be 
honest—if they would only declare the 
thoughts that are in their minds’—is an 
unpopular Budget, not only with them, 
but with the country. I think that de- 
spite the fictitious and false effort that 
is made to throw dust in the eyes of the 
public by certain papers, that the Budget 
will be found to get more and more un- 
popular, and I shall not be astonished 
if these proposals, though, perhaps, not 
at the present moment, still in the future, 
will be the very means of annihilating 
the present Government. 
zr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I desire to say that this 
Budget—— 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mz. T. P.O’CONNOR: I must say 
that the Budget which has been pre- 
sented by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is enough 
to make everybody who believes in the 
honesty of the finance of this country 
despair. If I thought there was one 
man in Parliament to be trusted to 
bring in an honest Budget it would have 
been the right hon. Gentleman who now 
fills the post of Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and yet if ever there was a dishonest 
Budget it is the Budget of that right hon. 
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Gentleman. Now, I am not going over 
the ground so ably trod by the noble 
Lord the Member for South Padding- 
ton. He read to us quotations from the 
speechesof the right hon. Gentleman with 
which the House isfamiliar. The right 
hon. Gentleman has the quality of being 
able to put his ideas into perfectly clear 
and unmistakeable language, and ac- 
cordingly he is in the unfortunate posi- 
tion of having in his own words given 
the most eloquent and most damning 
testimony against the proposals in the 
present Budget. I had the advantage 
of listening to nearly the whole of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman in 
introducing his Budget, and I must say 
I found in it very small defence for the 
proposals he has made. As I under- 
stand his argument in support of the 
proposal for the suspension of a part of 
the payment in reduction of the National 
Debt, he said there was a want of any 
elasticity in the Revenues of the coun- 
try. Differing from so high an autho- 
rity as the right hon. Gentleman, I see 
in the fact which he makes the strongest - 
argument in favour of his proposal, an 
argument not in favour, but against, that 
which he proposes. I should like the 
Committee to go back for a moment and 
give attention to the beginning of the 
policy which the right hon. Gentleman 
has now interrupted. I suppose there 
is no one who heard the speech at the 
time, or who read it here—and you, Sir, 
who sit in that Chair, less than anyone 
else—who will have forgotten the re- 
markable speech in which Mr. John 
Stuart Mill for the first time aroused 
this country to a real sense of its finan- 
cial position. Mr. John Stuart Mill 
pointed out that while the liabilities of 
the country remain stationary, or were 
largely increasing, the resources of the 
country were liable to reduction, were 
liable to steadily diminish; and what 
Mr. Mill said then was, and what re- 
mains just as true now as it was in his 
day, that we were bound as faithful 
guardians and custodians of the finances 
of the country to leave the country small 
liabilities, because we were leaving it 
small assets. Now, I ask how that 
theory squares with the arguments of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer? He says 
that the Revenue does not show elas- 
ticity, or, in other words, that the 
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wealth-producing power of the country, 
instead of showing a tendency to increase, 
shows rather a tendency to diminish ; 
and because the Revenue of the country 
shows rather a tendency to diminish, he 
founds an argument upon it towards 
arresting the payment of the Debt which 
we are to leave tothe country. Why, 
that, Sir, appears to me to be the most 
illogical and even the most absurd argu- 
ment that was ever addressed by a man 
in the position of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the House of Commons. I would putit 
in the best way, and say that the very 
fact that our Revenue shows no sign of 
elasticity makes it more our duty to 
leave a greater clearness from debt to 
the people wko come after us. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian was able to point out that 
the action of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not only bad in itself, but was 
not justified by any precedent on the 
part, if I remember rightly, of any 
Liberal, or even of any Tory Prede- 
cessor, in the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He is able to point out, 
that when a Liberal Chancellor of the 
Exchequer found himself compelled to 
pause in the admirable work of paying 
off the National Debt, he had an ample 
apology for that course in some extra- 
ordinary or even gigantic demand on 
the resources of the country through an 
unforeseen and great emergency. I 
hold that it is but in order to meet a 
great loan, or in order to pay a great 
Vote of Credit caused by preparations 
for war or the danger of war—I hold 
that it is only on a precedent drawn 
from a circumstance of that description, 
which would entitle the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to interfere with the fund 
for the payment of the National Debt. 
We are at peace, and, in spite of our 
having a Tory Ministry, I am hopeful 
that we may remain at peace. Perhaps 
that may be one of those many hopes 
that are destined not to be realized ; but 
I found that hope mainly on the fact 
that though the Tories are in Office, the 
Liberal Unionists are in power. As, how- 
ever, I have seen almost every Liberal 
principle abandoned this Session by the 
Liberal Unionists, I am not perfectly 
assured that we may not have the Go- 
vernment proposing some entirely unjust 
and causeless war amidst the ringing 
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cheers of their faithful supporters, the 
Liberal Unionists; but I would fain go on 
in the hope, seeing the Liberal Unionists 
are in power, that in spite of the fact 
that they are such close allies of the Tory 
Government, we shall not be called upon 
to go to war, at least for some time to 
come. Therefore, we are face to face 
with this fact, that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer pauses ia the payment of our 
Debt in the midst of peace, or, in other 
words, adopts a war measure at a time 
when the tranquillity of the country is 
assured, and there is a prospect of peace 
being maintained for some considerable 
time tocome. I should like to ask hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
who are intending to support this action 
on the part of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, if they think it probable that 
this country will remain at peace? It 
may be that if a Liberal Government 
were in Office at the present moment, 
recent events in Afghanistan would 
afford the hon, Member for the Eccles- 
hall Division of Sheffield (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) material for daily interrogation 
of Ministers and for speeches throughout 
the country, declaring that the glory of 
the Empire was about to fade, and that 
the safety of India and the integrity of 
the Empire were at stake and were 
being sacrificed. Well, Sir, the Mem- 
ber for the Eceleshall Division is, happily 
for the country, muzzled for the present 
by having a position in the Government. 
Therefore, we are able to look upon 
affairs in Afghanistan with a certain 
amount of tranquillity; but it may be 
that by-and-bye we shall have another 
Afghan svare. It may be that by-and- 
bye we shall have the Tory Party again 
putting the Ministry of the day on the 
daily rack of imprudent and unjustifiable 
interrogation, and we may, as a conse- 

uence, have another large Vote of 

redit. Well, Sir, what provision are 
we making for that period? We are 
making provision for a period like that 
by exhausting our resources at the pre- 
sent moment, and by ceasing in the 
great work of leaving to the future gene- 
rations of this country something like a 
reasonable amount of debt. I am sur- 
prised that of all the people in the world 
the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have adopted such a profligate course of 
financial extravagance. In season and 
out of season, against Tories and against 
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Liberals, against his political opnonents 
and against his political friends, he has 
preached the great doctrine of honest 
finance. Ido not think the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington much 
exaggerated when he said the right hon. 
Gentleman has hitherto been regarded 
not merely as the apostle, but as the 
canonized saint of finance; though the 
noble Lord’s theology is inaccurate, for 
at least a century is required to pass 
before a canonization is contemplated by 
the Church in which that ceremony takes 
place, and I am afraid that when the 
century has passed away few of us will 
have any chance of even making a claim 
for canonization, especially for finance 
and our other proceedings in this As- 
sembly. But here we have now the 
saint of finance, the Pope of finance, ab- 
solutely stepping down from his throne 
with the three crowns and becoming 
schismatic on the question of finance. 
Why has the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer done this ? 
‘Evil communications corrupt good 
manners” —that is a quotation which has 
been rather a favourite of late ; I believe 
it has been applied to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) in connection 
with his association with hon. Members 
belonging to the Party with which I 
usually Act. But I should be sorry if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian could point to such a 
degradation of his political praneks 
and such a departure from all his life- 
long political preachings, as we are able 
to point to in the case of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer since he became a Member of a 
Tory Government. Why has been this 
interruption in the payment of the Na- 
tional Debt, because the right hon. 
Gentleman has become a Tory Demo- 
crat; and a Tory Democrat means a man 
who opposes all real progress and all 
genuine reform, and offers instead a 
series of sops to the appetites and to the 
prejudices of the public. The right hon. 
Gentleman pauses in the redemption of 
the National Debt. Why? Because by 
so doing he is able to deceive the public 
by a series of small diminutions in their 
taxes. If the right hon. Gentleman 
were free from the trammels in which 
he has involved himself, if he were 
sitting on the Front Opposition Bench as 
a Liberal, we can all imagine the indig- 
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nant eloquence, the fervid rhetoric, and 
the romantic enthusiasm with which he 
would describe as infamous the Budget 
of a profligate Tory Minister who 
brought forward proposals of this kind. 
What are the sops the right hon. Gentle- 
man has given to the public? He takes 
1d. off the Income Tax. As one who 
pays a small amount towards that taxa- 
tion, I should feel a little grateful for 
the remission if I thought it were pur- 
chased fairly; but so long as the tax 
remains in its present position it will be 
illogical, unjust and unfair; so long as 
the Income Tax does not make a dis- 
tinction between the property which has 
been handed down from father to son 
for generations, and will be so trans- 
mitted during future generations, and 
the poor, transitory and uncertain in- 
come which a professional man makes 
out of his own brain, and loses with his 
own death—so long as Income Tax does 
not make a distinction between incomes of 
these kinds, it will be an illogical and an 
unjust tax, pressing heavily where taxa- 
tion ought to press lightly, and pressing 
lightly where it ought to press hoavily. 
I cannot look upon the reduction of the 
Income Tax as sufficient compensation 
for our dishonesty in leaving to future 
generations the Debt undiminished; 
but then are we to look for compensation 
to the dole, as it has been properly 
called, in the shape of Carriage Tax. I 
must say that if I were in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s position I would have 
blushed when I heard the quotations 
from my speeches made by the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington, 
in reference to the impregnable union 
which should exist between local taxation 
and local self-government. What is the 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
We hear of a Local Government Bill 
that is still in the future. I venture to 
doubt whether that Local Government 
Bill will ever be proposed; and I 
have still greater doubt whether that 
Local Government Bill will ever be 
passed. Nothing will please me better 
than to see the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Colleagues get all the facilities 
we can give them for the production of 
their Local Self-government Bill, for I 
am perfectly sure that it will be either 
so Radical as to be sure of rejection by 
hon. Members opposite, or so reactionary 
as to be sure of rejection by hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House. But on 
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the strength of a paulo post futurum, un- 
certain, problematical, self-government 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman tramples 
on all his previous speeches as to local 
taxation and local self-government going 
together. The final consolation for this 
dishonest evasion of our duty is the re- 
duction of the Tobacco Duty. I am glad 
to see a reduction on the necessaries, and 
on some of the smaller luxuries, of life. 
I regard smoking as a stupid and rather 
unhealthy habit ; tobacco is only fit for 
people who have good nerves, and I 
sympathise with the desire of such 
people to obtain that tranquillity from 
the weed which never produces anything 
in me but excitement and irritability. 
But, nevertheless, I want to know where 
the relief in the shape of tobacco comes. 
The right hon. Gentleman acknowledges 
that the relief will not come to the per- 
son who smokes the tobacco. Of what 
interest is it to us to know that the 
manufacturers of tobacco—who are an 
extremely wealthy body of men as a 
rule—will make more money. Will it 
reduce the price of the ounce or the 
half-ounce to the poor artizan who finds 
in tobacco a substitute sometimes for 
breakfast and a tranquillizer in the even- 
ing? On the contrary, the working man 
who pays 3d. an ounce for his tobacco 
now will pay that price for it in the 
future. Either the right hon. Gentle- 
man has done too much or too little; if 
he had reduced the tax on tobacco to 
such a point as would have enabled the 
working man to get his ounce of tobacco 
for 2d. or 24d., then I say the right hon. 
Gentleman would really have made a 
concession to the working classes of this 
country. When he leaves the reduction 
of the taxation at such a point as to leave 
the price of tobacco to the working man 
exactly as before, I say relief is given to 
aclass which does not want it, and is 
withheld from the class which does re- 
quire it. Ido not mean to occupy the 
time of the Committee any longer; but 
I have, I think, set forth very proper 
objections to the proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Iam the more encou- 
raged to bring my observations to a close 
from the knowledge of the fact that this 
is not the last occasion on which we shall 
have a struggle with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on his financial proposals. He 
cannot himself be unconscious of the fact 
that these proposals have not met with a 
favourable reception in the country. 
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Even his body organ in the Press has 
denounced his proposals, and if it were 
not for the fact that hon. Gentlemen be- 
hind him know he is one of the ablest 
remaining partitions between them and 
destruction, his proposals would meet 
with as strong opposition from them as 
they do from hon. Members on these 
Benches. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham): The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) has enlivened his speech 
with some very familiar taunts against 
the Liberal Unionists, which now crop 
up as often as Mr. Dick’s memorial. But 
the hon. Member has also said some 
strong things about this Budget. He 
said, in the first place, it had been con- 
demned by the country; I should say 
that there has not been a Budget of late 
years which has been received with so 
much favour by all the different classes 
of the country. The hon. Member also 
very much misinterpreted the argu- 
ment used by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr, 
Goschen). The right hon. Gentleman said 
that in the present state of depression of 
trade which has prevailed for some years 
past the Revenue is very inelastic, and 
therefore it is well to give the taxpayers 
some relief. But the hon. Member 
thinks that if the Revenue is inelastic 
that is a reason why you should try and 
get more out of the taxpayers. Accord- 
ing to that argument the less money 
people have the more the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should take from them. 
Again, the hon. Member said, suppose 
wars arise; the Income Tax is the great 
engine you use as relief in case of war; 
but if you now do not pay off the Debt 
you will have heavier burdens to be paid 
off in time of war. Surely, if you re- 
duce the Income Tax by 1d. and leave 
the money in the pockets of the people 
their resources are greater, and when 
we call upon the country for some great 
expenditure the better able will it be to 
bear it. We have heard to-night a 
speech from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) which seems to have given 
the cue to the hon. Member for the Scot- 
land Division of Liverpool to denounce 
this Budget as a dishonest Budget. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian is an eminent authority, 
and we all listened to him with the 
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respect that any speech coming from 
him deserves; but I must say that 
to-night when I listened to him I was 
struck less by the force of his argument 
than with the versatility of his financial 
genius. The right hon. Gentleman has 
not always acted up to the lofty and 
rigid standard of financial orthodoxy 
which he now sets before the House. 
What was his own conduct in that period 
of leaps and bounds when he was at the 
Exchequer? Was he in the habit of 
devoting all his surplus to the payment 
of Debt? When he had one of those 
surpluses at the time the Treasury was 
overflowing with wealth and the only 
difficulty was to know what to do with 
the surplus, did the right hon. Gentle- 
man devote his funds to the payment of 
the National Debt? We all know he 
acted in what he considered a much 
more judicious manner—he devoted the 
surplus to remitting many taxes which 
pressed heavily on the country. If 
hon. Members wished it I could give 
Ss from a large number of 

udgets for which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was responsible, when he had very 
considerable surpluses, and when he used 
the money for the reduction of taxation. 
The right hon. Gentleman has been 
virtuously indignant this evening be- 
cause, he says, we have lost the old 
finance of English statesmen, and we 
are actually afraid of maintaining the 
Income Tax at the poundage which was 
thought not very high some 45 years 
ago, when Sir Robert Peel first intro- 
duced the tax; and we are told that 
this tax was placed at 7d. in the pound. 
One might think that if the right hon. 
Gentleman was so exceedingly anxious 
to pay off the National Debt he would, 
while he controlled the finances of the 
country, have maintained the Income 
Tax at least at 7d. in order that he 
might devote the money he got in 
that way towards paying off large 
amounts of Debt. But what did he do? 
Let me give the Committee figures from 
one or two of his Budgets, and show 
what he did with his money. In 1863-4 
the right hon. Gentleman had a surplus 
of £3,750,000, and he immediately re- 
duced the Income Tax 2d. in the pound. 
In 1864-5 he hada surplusof £2,500,000, 
and he reduced the Income Tax by 1d. 
Then we had Mr. Lowe as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and of course at 
that time the right. hon Gentleman 
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the Member for Mid Lothian was 
as much responsible for Mr. Lowe’s 
Budget as he had been for his own pre- 
viously, In 1872-3, Mr. Lowe had a 
surplus of £3,600,000, and he reduced 
the Income Tax by 2d. in the pound— 
namely, from 6d. to 4d.—the cost of 
which operation to the Revenue was 
£2,700,000. Such was the financial 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian while he was 
in Office. But look what a different tale 
he has to tell now, when other men have 
the responsibility of administering the 
finance of the country. Let me ask the 
Committee to consider what are the 
circumstances in which Sir Stafford 
Northcote in 1875 fixed this figure of 
£28,000,000 to be paid annually for the 
formation of a Sinking Fund for the re- 
demption of the capital of the National 
Debt. The finances of the country were 
then, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has pointed 
out, in a very flourishing and elastic 
condition, so much so that the Income 
Tax had been reduced to 2d. in the 
pound, and at that period the yield of 
the Income Tax had risen by 75 per 
cent. That was a more remarkable 
proof of the steady progress in the 
wealth of the country. Well, then, at 
that time, Sir Stafford Northcote pointed 
out that in 1860 the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian made 
large remissions, through the falling in 
of Annuities, amounting to £2,000,000 
a-year, and reduced the payment of 
Debt from £28,000,000 to £26,000,000 
a-year. Now, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian to-night 
has said there never has been a time in 
his recollection when the annual pay- 
ment towards the Debt has reached so 
low a figure as £26,000,000. But here, 
in 1860, the sum of £28,000,600 sterling, 
which had been before that time paid 
towards the reduction of Debt and pay- 
ment of interest, was reduced, from the 
falling in of Annuities, to £26,000,000 
sterling a-year; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian, 
instead of renewing these Annuities, 
seized upon the money and applied it to 
the reduction of taxation, in order to 
make himself popular in the country. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, when he deter- 
mined to increase the amount to the old 
figure, £28,000,000 sterling, said he cal- 
culated on the ordinary growth of the 
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Revenue to pay £28,000,000 sterling 
without distress; but he never said this 
figure was to be maintained for all time 
if the people of the country could not 
pay it without distress. On the con- 
trary, he said that a case might very 
well arise, such a case as has arisen 
now, in which a future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might be inclined to put off 
the Sinking Fund; and Sir Stafford 
Northcote added— 

“Tf the circumstances of the country should 
materially alter, it would be only right to take 
steps to take off that which we now propose to 
put on.” 

I think these words show that Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote foresaw that occasions 
would arise in which it might be justi- 
fiable and prudent for the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to reduce the amount 
annually paid in liquidation of the 
Debt. Now, the only other question is 
whether in the present instance a fair 
occasion has arisen for taking off 1d. of 
the Income Tax. I maintain that this 
remission of 1d. of the Income Tax is an 


act of justice which has been too long! 


delayed. We all of us know how very 
severely the payer of the Income Tax 
has been punishedin recent years. We 
have had a number of little wars, anda 
number of other events, entailing large 
expenditure, happening during the last 
10 years, and invariably the Income Tax 
has been increased for the purpose of 
meeting the extraordinary expenditure. 
It may be said that the payer of the 
Income Tax has had to discharge the 
whole cost of the long series of disasters 
and ghastly failures which mark the 
record of the inglorious Administration 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian. When Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote fixed the annual National 
Debt payments at £28,000,000, the In- 
come Tax stood at 2d. in the pound. 
The poundage has been increased since 
then. In fact, I find that during the 
last 10 years the Income Tax payers 
have contributed to the National Trea- 
sury £60,000,000 more than they would 
have done had the tax stood during 
these years at the figure of 2d. Have 
the people who pay Income Tax had 
their means increased so largely that 
they could bear these extraordinary de- 
mands upon them? It was one great 
point in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that of late years the tendency 
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has been towards a larger and a wider 
distribution of wealth among all classes 
of the people, and that amongst pro- 
fessional and trading classes there has 
been a general and considerable shrink- 
ing of incomes, and that, therefore, 
the burden of the Income Tax has 
been felt very much more severely 
by them. In fact, a large part of 
the capital of the country has been 
transferred from the professional and 
trading classes, who pay Income Tax, 
to the wage-earning classes, who pay no 
Income Tax at all. I think, therefore, 
that a very fair case indeed has been 
made out now in time of peace, and 
when we have no prospect of any great 
and sudden emergency, for the Govern- 
ment to give the payers of Income Tax 
that relief which they have been so long 
entitled to. There is only one other 
point on which I will trouble the Com- 
mittee. It has been said that this money 
might have been got by economy, and 
that that would have been better than 
getting the money by ceasing to pay a 
portion of the Debt. The noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) has ex- 
pressed, in very pungent language, very 
admirable sentiments on the subject of 
economy, and I am sure that if, when 
we come to discuss the Estimates in 
Committee, he can give a more precise 
form to his criticism, and show us where 
in the Army, Navy, or Civil Services we 
can make certain retrenchments, with- 
out reducing the efficiency of those Ser- 
vices, he will do a valuable work for the 
State. But I cannot see what necessary 
connection there is between the question 
of economy and the question of reducing 
the annual payment of the National 
Debt. If we have great economy made 
in the Public Service I am sure the 
payers of Income Tax, or the consumers 
of tobacco, will be happy to have a still 
further reduction in the amount of taxa- 
tion. There is no reason why economy 
should not be practised simply because 
of the particular scheme the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has set before the House, Economy 
is not merely a matter of saving money, 
but the getting of money’s worth for 
what we spend; and that is the economy 
the country has really set its heart upon. 
Ido not believe, judging from my ex- 
perience of popular constituencies, that 
there is a man in this country who 
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would begrudge the payment of any 
amount of money to give England a 
strong and efficient Navy; but the 
public will complain — and complain 
with reason—if the administration of 
the Services is inefficient, and if they 
cannot see clearly that they are getting 
a fair return for the money they con- 
tribute to the State. Now, in connec- 
tion with this subject, I may mention a 
point which I ventured to raise during 
the debate on the Navy Estimates. I 
noticed that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
other night in his speech, and again 
this evening, spoke of the very heavy 
charge that has been made during the 
last two or three years for the purpose 
of putting the Navy on a proper footing, 
as a temporary and exceptional charge, 
and he held out hopes to the taxpayers 
that, now that temporary and excep- 
tional charge has done its work, now 
that we have once more a strong and 
efficient Navy, in future years we may 
hope to see the Navy Estimates reduced. 
But I cannot gather from the statements 
made by the noble Lord the First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamil- 
ton), and by others connected with the 
Admiralty, during the debates on the 
Navy Estimates, that that is likely to be 
the case. I give all possible credit to 
the noble Lord the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and his Colleagues for the 
good work they have done since they 
went to the Admiralty. I believe we 
never had a better Board of Admiralty 
or one more anxious to do its duty to 
the country than the present Board, but 
I cannot help saying that I do not see 
from their statements that we are to 
look for any reduction in the naval ex- 
penditure. I think it will be a pity if 
the Government encourage the tax- 
payers of the country to look forward 
to any great reduetion in the cost of the 
Navy, unless it is intended that such re- 
duction should be really carried out. I 
thank the House for having listened to 
me with so much indulgence, and I 
assure the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of my 
hearty support. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar): If we assume that 
the surplus of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) is justifiably obtained, I, 
for one, believe that the remissions 
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which the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
are fairly distributed amongst the dif- 
ferent forms of taxation. I think it is 
clear that the addition which was made 
to the Tobacco Duty some 10 years ago 
was of no fiscal advantage, and that it was 
too small to enter into the price of the 
article, and, therefore, I am glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman has seen his way to 
take off that additional duty. But I wish 
to point out that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had ample surplus at his disposal 
for giving that remission without inter- 
fering with the repayment of the Debt. 
When we heard that the right hon. 
Gentleman had joined a Conservative 
Government, many of us were glad, be- 
cause we believed that we had at least 
in him a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of very great financial stamina; and the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill) has 
quoted a good many sayings of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which gave us reason 
to believe that he would show pluck in 
his financial proposals. I am afraid, 
however, after what we have heard, that 
we must change our opinions on that 
point, because he seems to desire to 
maintain his surplus merely by plunder- 
ing the Sinking Fund. I do not wish 
to detain the Committee at any greater 
length than may be necessary for me to 
say a few words on that part of the pro- 
posals of the right hon. Gentleman. He 
says that those who oppose his proposals 
have dealt in generalities. I will en- 
deavour to avoid that, and to grapple 
with his arguments closely. I under- 
stand that the chief argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman, which he urges 
in support of his proposal, is that when 
this Sinking Fund was first introduced, 
the burden on the taxpayers was not 
so heavy as it is now, and that the 
burden was not so heavy on the Income 
Tax payer as itis at the present moment. 
But the whole of that argument seems 
to me to be founded on the assumption 
that in 1877, when the Sinking Fund 
really came into force, the amount ap- 
plied to the redemption and interest of 
the Debt was sufficient. But we are 
equally entitled to assume that the 
amount applied in that year to the re- 
duction of Debt was not sufficient. The 
right hon. Gentleman in his speech this 
afternoon, and also in his Budget Speech, 
talked almost entirely of the reduction 
of Debt instead of the whole burden of 
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the Debt charge. He said that in 1874 
we only applied £3,000,000 to the re- 
duction of the National Debt, and that 
now we are applying £7,000,000. But 
I think the question is, not how large 
a sum we annually vote for the reduc- 
tion of the Debt, but what is the total 
amount of Debt burden. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke throughout as though 
the £28,000,000 applied in 1877 repre- 
sented a great and heroic effort to meet 
our Debt Charge; but that was, after all, 
very much less than we had been paying 
in previous years, and was but a poor 
attempt to emulate the courage and 
virtue of our forefathers. The right 
hon. Gentleman can hardly have looked 
back to the old accounts, and to the 
times when our forefathers were wil- 
ling to pay £32,000,000 a-year for a 
pro SF well: time, and later on for 20 
ony when, even after the Income Tax 

ad been introduced and was at 7d. in 
the pound, they were content, although 
the Revenue in many ways was very in- 
elastic, to apply £28,000,000 a-year, and 
sometimes £29,000,000 a-year to the in- 
terest and reduction of Debt. The right 
hon. Gentleman now proposes to apply for 
that purpose only £26,000,000. In 1859, 
when the Income Tax was 9d. in the 
pound, the nation was ready to pay 
£28,600,000 towards the Debt. Tie 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to imply 
that we had no right in considering this 
matter to compare with the present posi- 
tion the wealth of the country as it stood 
20 or 30 years ago, when the nation was 
paying this amount for Debt, and that we 
ought to look at the matter purely from 
the point of view of the Income Tax. 
Ido not want to trouble the Committee 
with figures; but if hon. Members will 
refer to the public accounts, they will see 
that in trade, shipping, Income Tax as- 
sessmenta, and other matters, the wealth 
of the country is somewhat about double 
what it was in 1860, whereas the burden 
of taxation has actually only increased 
to the small extent of 15 or 16 per cent. 
I do not know why the right hon. 
Gentleman should refer to the large In- 
come Tax we are now paying, and use it 
as an sayemnent for reducing the Debt 
charge, because, while we were only 
half as rich at the time to which I 
have referred, the Income Tax was 
2d. or 1d. in the pound more than 
it is at the present time. I have en- 
deavoured to show the Committee that 
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in former days our ancestors and prede- 
cessors, and even men of the present 
time, were content and willing to bear a 
heavier burden than is now proposed, 
while the wealth of the country was in- 
finitely less and while the taxation was 
proportionately greater. In changing 
the incidence of taxation, we have, no 
doubt, placed more on Income Tax and 
less on indirect taxation. But in dis- 
cussing this question, we ought, after 
all, to look at the amount of the taxation, 
and not at the way in which taxes are at 
present derived. The burden on the 
taxpayer is the same, whether it comes 
from indirect taxation or whether it is 
derived from direct taxation. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposes, however, that 
at the present moment wo should pay 
the smallest actual sum that we have 
ever applied to Debt, and he proposes, 
taking into account the wealth of the 
country, that we should apply a far 
smaller amount than we have ever 
applied at any former time. The right 
hon. Gentleman supports that proposi- 
tion on the ground that the mode by 
which we have of late suspended the 
Sinking Fund is not satisfactory. I 
would ask how often and under what 
circumstances has the Sinking Fund 
been suspended? Will the Committee 
believe that since the Crimean War we 
have only three times in any way sus- 
pended the Sinking Fund ? am, 
of course, speaking only of actual suspen- 
sions. When from 1877 to 1880 the 
Conservative Government rejoiced in 
considerable deficits, there was, nodoubt, 
suspension, but it was not the form of 
suspension which the right hon. Gentle- 
man now contemplates. As I have said, 
the Sinking Fund kas been suspended 
only three times since the Crimean War ; 
first in 1858, by Mr. Disraeli; and again 
in 1885 and 1886 ; and yet the right hon. 
Gentleman is so afraid of temptation 
arising to future Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, that before such temptation 
does arise he desires to remove all possi- 
bility of their being induced to disturb 
the Sinking Fund. To agg future 
temporary suspension of the Sinking 
Fund, he proposes permanently to sus- 
pend it, so that there will be no chance 
of anyone else interfering with it here- 
after. It seems to me that the right hon. 
Gentleman is not entirely logical. He 
says it is not safe to leave the Sinking 
Fund at its present figure, and he pro- 
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poses to reduce it in order to make it 
safe. But if that is so, why does he 
not reduce the Fund still further, and 
so make surer still of preventing its 
future suspension? The right hon. 
Gentleman pluckily proposes that when 
money is required and there is stress, it 
should be raised by taxation, rather than 
by the suspension of the Sinking Fund, 
and he tells the Committee that it 
will be a most wholesome restraint that 
the Sinking Fund should not be avail- 
able to meet any extravagant or costly 


undertaking. But the actions of the 
right hon. Gentleman are stronger than 
his words. He proposes, in time of 


peace, that the Sinking Fund should be 
suspended, but that in time of war it 
should be the duty of a future Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to maintain the 
Sinking Fund by additional taxation. 
But, of course, there is all the difference 
in the world between imposing and main- 
taining taxation, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman is, in time of peace, unable 
to maintain taxation, it is only natural 
that no Successor of his will be able to 
impose taxation for the purpose of 
maintaining the Sinking Fund in time 
of war and trouble. The serious view 
of this question seems to me to be this 
—that the right hon. Gentleman is tam- 
pering with the system of Terminable 
Annuities. The great advantage of the 
system of Terminable Annuities was 
said to be that it was automatic—that 
the interest and principal were so inter- 
mingled that the public was not aware 
of the amount paid off; and ever since 
the creation of Terminable Annuities 
they have never, with one exception, 
been tampered with. This is the first 
instance, except in 1885, that a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has come down 
and asked the House to suspend the 
system of Terminable Annuities. The 
right hon. Gentleman, the other night, 
said that he did not propose to tam- 
per with the system of the Sinkin 

Fund “to any great extent.” I may call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
use of the word “tamper” by the right 
hon. Gentleman, which I find is defined 
by Johnson as ‘meddling without fitness 
or necessity.” I think, therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman has used a most 
proper word in describing his own pro- 
ceeding. ButIdo not believe there is 
any degree in ‘tampering,’ and to 
tamper at all is just as bad as to 
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tamper to a considerable extent. I am 
surprised to find the right hon. Gentle- 
man falling back upon the very old 
excuse that it is ‘‘only a little one.” 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed very 
much afraid the other night that we 
should pay off Debt at too rapid a rate. 
He said if we only ‘steadily per- 
severed’ in the system which he pro- 
poses, that we should pay off our Debt 
in, I think, 56 years, and he seemed to 
be afraid that it would not be long 
before we should be left in the deplorable 
position of having no Debt to pay off. 
But all depends on whether the system 
of payment is persevered in. Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote in 1875 estimated the 
amount which his Sinking Fund would 
redeem in 30 years — something like 
£230,000,000 if the system were only 
‘* steadily persevered in.” My right hon. 
Friend the Member for South Edinburgh 
(Mr. Childers) was also going to pay off 
£170,000,000 in a few years if the sys- 
tem he proposed were ‘‘steadily per- 
severed in.” But I should like to 
know who is going to guarantee steady 
perseverance in the system which the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes? He 
cannot guarantee it himself, and he 
certainly cannot stand sponsor for his 
Successors, for if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman starts on his career by plunder- 
ing the Sinking Fund, it is an abso- 
lute certainty that his Successors, follow- 
ing his high example, will still further 
_— the Sinking Fund. I believe it to 

@ a mostimportant matter that no effort 
should be relaxed which tends to the re- 
duction ofthe National Debt. The Ameri- 
cans are rapidly paying off their Debt, 
and it will not be so long before the force 
of circumstances will compel them to em- 
brace the principlesof Free Trade. Ithen 
fear that England, with this great bur- 
den of Debt hanging upon her, will find 
it very difficult to compete in the markets 
of the world with the Americans as Free 
Traders and without Debt. For the 
sake of our trade, and our commercial 
supremacy, it is essential that our efforts 
to reduce the National Debt should in 
no way be relaxed. 

Mr. GILLIAT (Clapham): I should 
like to bear my testimony to the remark- 
able ability which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) displayed in holding ourat- 
tention for three hours on Thursday last 
toa Budget of great intricacy. I do not 
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myself know whether to admire most the 
Budget itself, or the admirable answer 
which he made to the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) upon that part of 
the Budget which he most strongly at- 
tacked—namely, the reduction of the 
National Debt. It seems to me that 
the whole of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Financial Statement hinges on two 
points—one, the reduction of the In- 
come Tax, and the other, the reduction 
of the Tohacco Duty. These, at any 
rate, are the main reductions to be 
made. I think there is only one opinion 
about these in the House, and that is 
that they are cordially approved. I 
think also that the right hon. Gentleman 
has most properly brought before the 
House the condition of the Income Tax 

ayer, and shown us that the relief has 

een given to a class which richly 
deserved it, and which is really im- 
poverished by the present rate. In doing 
this, I think the right hon. Gentleman 
has fully established his claim that the 
present rate of taxation is excessive. On 
the other point—the reduction of the 
Tobacco Duty—I can speak with some 
little authority. I congratulate the 
right hon. Gentleman en the courage 
which he possesses, and which he has 
shown in proposing to reduce that Duty, 
because it is now known and appreciated 
that it was on that Sir Stafford North- 
cote made a financial mistake when he 
raised the Tobacco Duty, in the teeth of 
the protestations of the trade, who made 
at the time two prophecies, both of which 
have been fulfi led. One of them was 
that the increase of Revenue would be 
counterbalanced by the loss inflicted on 
the trade; and the other that it would 
lead, in some cases, to a large increase 
in the amount of the water used in the 
manufacture. I myself know of cent per 
cent of water being used. I believe, 
also—turning for a moment to other 
sources of Revenue—that the proposal 
to increase the Stamp Duty on the 
transfer of Debenture Stock is one 
which is both thoroughly approved and 
thoroughly just, because there is merely 
a substitution for the previous stamp, 
and inasmuch as Debenture Stock oo- 
cupies a favourable position just now, 
and is being accepted as a trust invest- 
ment. Therefore, as it is less liable to 
transfer and disturbance, I consider it 
fair that the Duty should be increased. 
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The next point I desire to refer to is 
that most admirable part of the Budget 
which proposes to transfer the item of 
local loans from the general Budget to 
a position by itself. I think that both 
the principle and the means by which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes to 
effect this arrangement is thoroughly 
sound. It was, ., think, obviously de- 
sirable that local loans, in which the 
public is so much interested, relating as 
they do to harbours, gas, water, prisons, 
improvements of labourers’ dwellings in 
England and Scotland, and «thr works, 
should occupy a position of their own; 
and I regard the action of the right hon. 
Gentleman in this respect as eminently 
statesmanlike. I consider also as finan- 
cially sound the proposal which I under- 
stand the right Seas Gentleman makes 
with regard to Treasury Bills. Then 
I come to the permanent charge of 
£2,000,000; and I cannot see that there 
is anything inconsistent ia the determi- 
nation of the right hon. Gentleman to 
persevere with the reduction of the 
National Debt, and his arrangement 
with regard to the Sinking Fund. I pass 
over the proposal relating to local relief 
with the remark that I do not lay 
stress upon it, because it is of a very 
small matter. But with regard to the 
reduction of the Tobacco Duty, I can 
assure the Committee that this reduc- 
tion will give great satisfaction to the 
trade. I believe considerable mischief 
was done by increasing the Duty, which 
had the effect of destroying the busi- 
ness of the small manufacturers, and 
giving the public that which was hardly 
tobacco at all; and I think the right 
hon. Gentleman has done wisely in 
uniting with the reduction of Duty the 
limitation that the amount of water shall 
not exceed 35 per cent. The limit of 
35 per cent is correct; but I remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that, as the law 
exists, tobacco is illegally imported with 
less than 10 per cent of moisture. This 
was found to be necessary owing to the 
practice of a Jersey smuggler, who kiln- 
dried his tobacco to such an extent that 
the Revenue was defrauded. It is true 
that the tobacco usually sold at 3d. an 
ounce is shag, and it is that class of 
tobacco where the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s arrangement will be felt. I will 
not go farther into details now; but I 
may refer to the fact that I have a 
letter from one of the leading manu- 
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facturers, who says that the month 
allowed for clearing out stock will be a 
fair allowance of time. It was not 
made clear in the Budget whether the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
was intended to apply to cigars as well 
as tobacco. [Mr. Goscuzen: No.] The 
right hon. Gentleman says ‘‘ No.” Ido 
not intend to stand up and defend the 
protective doctrine ; but I point out that 
there has been a reduction formerly 
from 9s. to 5s. 6d. a pound on cigars, 
and I think a good deal might be said 
about what is called the rich man’s 
luxury and the poor man’s necessaries of 
life. I congratulate the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on his being the first Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who has been willing 
to meet a first deficiency with the view 
of prospective gain, and I think the right 
hon. Gentleman, especially in his reply 
to the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington, has vindicated his character 
as an economist, which we all know he 
has through life professed. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : I 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) on his statesmanlike and 
courageous Budget— courageous, be- 
cause he has set forth to the country 
the real financial situation, and thought 
it right that the country should know 
the truth rather than live in a fool’s 
paradise. I believe that our trade is 
slowly improving, and that we shall not 
feel any real benefit for a good many 
years to come; I believe, also, that the 
Revenue has not felt the full force of 
the depression which has been expe- 
rienced up to the present time, and that 
under Schedules A and B we shall yet 
see a larger reduction than there has 
yet been. The landlords have been 
paying on the whole amount of the 
rents as they were 10 or 15 years ago, 
and the tenants have been paying in 
accordance with the assessment at half 
rents. They have then been paying on 
what they have not received, and al- 
though this has not yet been apparent, 
it will soon prove to be thecase. Some 
hon. Members will think that I have 

laced this matter rather too strongly ; 
but when we know that rents have 
fallen from 20 to 30 per cent, and that 
the profits to the farmers have been ni, 
I think it is extraordinary that, between 
1875-6 and 1885-6, the decrease in the 
amounts paid under Schedule A, which 
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is the Schedule under which land con- 
tributes to the Revenue, was only 10 
per cent. In 1875-6 the amount pro- 
duced by 1d. was £250,000, whereas in 
1885-6 it was £225,000, or, as I have 
said, a decrease of 10 per cent. As a 
matter of fact, if the amount had been 
reduced 25 per cent, it would have been 
much nearer the figure. With respect 
to the farming profits, the amount re- 
ceived in 1875-6 was £74,000, whereas 
in 1885-6 it was £52,000, or a diminu- 
tion of 30 per cent. But that, I be- 
lieve it will be said, does not represent 
the true state of the case; and I think, 
when the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer takes effect, and when the farmer 
pays upon the profits he has been 
realizing the results will be very dif- 
ferent. I am of opinion that the way 
in which farmers were assessed was in- 
jurious to them in more senses than 
one. If they had been compelled to 
keep accounts they would have known 
their financial position better, and there 
would not have been so many bank- 
ruptcies as has been the case, for they 
would not have lived so much above 
their means. I think the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman will be a 
great boon to the agricultural tenants, 
and I am sure that they will heartily 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for it; 
they will avail themselves of the advan- 
tage held out to them, and, like small 
traders, many of them will pay nu In- 
come Tax at all. With regard to the 
subvention of highways, I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will not think 
that I am ungrateful if I say I cannot 
heartily agree in that proposal. In 
1883 I was the Seconder of the Motion 
of Mr. Albert Grey, and I am still of 
opinion that the reform of local govern- 
ment and local taxation ought to 
hand in hand. I am afraid that any 
subvention given to agriculturists will 
revent them urging on the reform of 
focal taxation as they ought to do; but, 
at the same time, I perfectly agree that 
there has been great remission of taxa- 
tion in other ways, and that it was time 
the agricultural community should get 
something. Therefore, I will not look 
a gift horse in the mouth; but I, for 
one, am rather sorry the gift has been 
made in the form proposed, and I trust 
we shall all bear in mind that it is but a 
temporary arrangement. I do not think 
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that this proposal came in the first in- 
stance from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
rather that it came from the deputation 
which waited on him—the deputation 
which was composed of hon. Members 
who have gone about the country in- 
citing farmers to look to nothing but 
fair trade for assistance; and if the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman in 
any way stops the mouths of those who 
are preaching this pernicious doctrine I 
believe that the result will have been 
very cheaply obtained. I will not go 
into the question of the Tobacco Duty, 
but wish to thank the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for tho way in which he has 
dealt with the question of local loans; 
and if this were the only point in the 
Budget, the Budget would have been a 
great one, because it will enable us to 
produce order out of chaos. I trust 
the right hon. Gentleman will look to 
the question of currency, because I be- 
lieve that it has a great deal to do with 
the agricultural question. With vegard 
to the Sinking Fund, in the presence of 
so many great financial authorities—all 
differing from one another—I think 
this a question in which we should 
he very careful how we decide; but I 
cannot see how Liberal Members can 
object to the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman, because when it was made 
in 1875 the great financial authorities of 
the Liberal Party on this side of the 
House all declared themselves against 
it. The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) did not believe that the plan could 
be practically carried into effect, and 
moved an Amendment to the Bill hefore 
the House which would have destroyed 
the proposal; my right hon. Friend aleo 
the Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers) opposed it, and said, with re- 
ference to the £28,000,000, that the 
plan, in his opinion, required very deep 
and careful consideration, and that it 
was simply a plan to secure credit for a 
large reduction of the National Debt by 
applying during the next 10 years a less 
sum than had been applied by the late 
Government. Certainly I do not think 
that the proposal of the Sinking Fund 
received very cordial support from the 
Liberal financial authorities then sitting 
on this side of the House. I, for one, 
am not prepared to vote against this pro- 
posal when itis brought forward with the 
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authority of the Executive Government 
of the time. As a matter of fact, the 
National Debt has been in process of ex- 
tinction faster than was anticipated in 
1875, and since that time the Income 
Tax has been increased by 6d. in the 
pound, and the expenditure by 
£13,000,000; and the question is now 
whether the House and the country 
will have an extra 1d. placed upon the 
Income Tax, or postpone for a few years 
the payment of the National Debt. J, 
for one, contend that the Income Tax- 
payers, who have borne the whole of 
the increased charge, have a right to 
some remission; and, therefore, if the 
Government adhere to their proposal, I 
sball give them my support. 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH (Hants, 
Basingstoke): I have always been of 
opinion that there has constantly been 
a great deal of subterranean influence 
under the surface affecting the way 
in which the question of the reduc- 
tion of Debt has been bandied about 
in this House. I think that the only 
legitimate way of reducing Debt is by 
applying to it the surplus of Revenue 
over Expenditure, and that is the mode 
in which the National Debt of our 
American cousins has been reduced. 
The hon. Member for the Poplar Divi- 
sion of Tower Hamlets (Mr. Buxton) has 
let the cat out of the bag in a truly 
Liberal spirit in sayiug that the great 
advantage of Terminable Annuities was 
that the object of them was withheld 
from the people. That may be a good 
argument; but it is not a good argu- 
ment as coming from a Liberal Member 
of Parliament, ‘who ought to address 
not only the hon. Members of this 
House, but the constituencies out-of- 
doors. If the people of this country 
were consulted, and the question were 
put to them whether they would have 
these enormous sums of money raised 
by taxation when Consols were standing 
at 102, 1 think they would all answer 
“No.” When it comes to be necessary 
to keep up the Income Tax to 8d. in 
the pound in time of profound peace to 
effect this reduction, the question then 
assumes a very serious aspect. Let 
it not be forgotten that all the wind- 
falls in the shape of long annuities 
falling in have been withheld from the tax- 
payers of the country. Ilook uponthe re- 
duction ofthe charge upon property as the 
most important and vital feature of the 
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Budget; it is one which, above all 
others, I desire to see effected, and I am 
glad that my right hon. Friend has the 
courage to do it. Property has borne 
too large a share of the public burden, 
and unless a courageous Chancellor of 
the Exchequer takes it in hand, there is 
little hope that it will be properly as- 
sessed. I agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Great Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage) that the falling off under 
Schedules A and B has not yet been fully 
felt in our Revenue returns, partly be- 
cause the applications for reduction of 
rent have not all been formally made, and 
partly from the construction and ma- 
chinery of the Property Tax Acts, which 
render appeal very difficult, and a matter 
of great embarrassment to the public. 
But I have felt for some years the great 
danger involved in continually adding 
to the Property Tax, and I rejoice, there- 
fore, to see what I may call this leading 
feature in the Budget; while I am com- 
paratively indifferent as to the mode by 
which that result is to be accomplished. 
I think no one will doubt that for many 
years Free Trade has been of enormous 
advantage tothe country ; but I believe, 
if the originators of that principle looked 
back, they would think that some review 
of the sources of our Revenue might 
very well be undertaken. I was one of 
those who waited on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) a few weeks ago, and 
urged upon him to take into account the 
peculiar condition of agriculture at the 
time. It is true that the question of 
the subvention in aid of the roads was 
mooted by the spokesman of the depu- 
tation ; but I own that I agreed to that 
proposal with some reluctance, because 
I feared it would have the effect of dis- 
placing the question of reduction of the 
Property Tax from the position which it 
ought to occupy; but as both objects 
have been achieved by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer I can only express my sincere grati- 
tnde for what has been done. Now, ob- 
jections have been taken to the subven- 
tions ; but they have been in operation for 
15 or 16 years, and I want to know what 
would have been the position of the ra e- 
payers at this moment if they had been 
postponed until the time had arrived for 
the revision of the system of local go- 
vernment under the Bill which has been 
so long promised? The right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) the other day 
sneered at these subventions, and said 
that the rates were far heavier in the 
towns than they were in the country. 
That is no doubt the case; but the 
reason is that the town rates are in re- 
spect of gas, water supply, cleansing, 
and sewerage, which give, in point of fact, 
so much additional value in houses occu- 
pied, and the cost of these is in no sense 
additional taxation in the real mean- 
ing of the term. Now, the advantage 
of the proposed subvention is that it 
will go, for the most part, in aid of 
expenditure which is borne by the agri- 
cultural community, thus alleviating one 
of the grievances by which they are 
afflicted. I believe the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
connected the announcement of his gift 
with the expression that it represented 
the produce of a tax on locomotion. 
Matters have changed somewhat since 
it was my duty to examine into this 
subject. I believe it would result in 
failure and disappointment, and be al- 
most an impossibility to assign the Car- 
riage Tax to the Local Authorities with 
the idea that the arrangement would 
bring about an equal and fair distri- 
bution of taxation; but I am of opi- 
nion that the produce of the tax dealt 
with as my right hon. Friend proposes 
will produce the effect which he desires 
tosee. Butif the Carriage Tax were col- 
lected locally and expended locally, the 
greatest anomalies and unfairness would 
arise as between town and country. I 
believe that were there a measure for the 
reform of local government, to which so 
many of my hon. Friends look with much 
enthusiasm, it would be found that the 
Carriage Tax would not be to their ad- 
vantage if taken in aid of local taxation. 
It is not my intention to occupy the time 
of the Committee at any considerable 
length to-night, partly because the de- 
bates so far have been conducted with the 
greatest ability, and all the points have 
been thrashed out, and partly because we 
are approaching the end of the evening 
andthe Division. But with regard toother 
— of the Budget, I may say that I 

eartily agree with the proposal in re- 
ference to the reduction of the Tobacco 
Duties. I also entirely acquiesce with 
the proposal as to roads, and the amount 

aid in discharge of the National Debt. 

think it a wise and statesmanlike pro- 
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posal. I think there is every expecta- 
tion, if we only have the patience to 
wait a little longer, that the burden of 
Debt will be reduced in a much more 
effective, natural, and proper way, by 
the lowering of the rate of interest 
paid on it. I thank the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the Budget he has laid before 
the House and the country. I believe 
it to be popular, and I am quite sure 
that it will be accepted by the House. 
Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): I 
should like to address to the Committee 
a few remarks on the Budget of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen); and I 
would say, what I indicated the other 
day, that, looking at the extreme com- 
lication of the subject, I think my right 
on. Friend held our attention for three 
hours in a marvellously successful way. 
To me, who am fond of figures, his 
speech was a great pleasure, and I 
think to everyone who takes an interest 
in financial matters the same statement 
would apply; and I may say that we, 
none of us, during the three hours to 
which I have referred, either lost our 
time or our patience. Having said 
so much with regard to my right hon. 
Friend’s speech, may I be allowed 
to say that I would divide his Budget 
into two parts—one I may call the 
natural part, and the other the artificial 
part. The natural part of his Budget 
was that in which he dealt with 
his surplus of about £1,000,000, against 
which he charged the loss in respect of 
the Tobacco Duty, the £330,000 contri- 
bution to the roads in Great Britain and 
other purposes in Ireland, and other 
small charges, leaving still a small sur- 
plus; and what I may call the artificial 
part of his Budget was that in which he 
reduced the charge for the reduction 
of the National Debt by close on 
£2,000,000, which he applied to some 
increased charge in connection with 
local loans, but mainly to the re- 
duction of 1d. in the Income Tax. As 
to the natural part, perhaps my right 
hon. Friend will allow me to make 
one or two remarks, not in a hyper- 
critical spirit, but really to elicit 


facts, and possibly to offer suggestions. 
There is, in the first place, the proposal 
to add to the duty on Debenture Stock, 
and to bring under the same class of 
security in respect of duty as shares and 
other securities current in the City. But 
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I would ask my right hon. Friend if 
he has considered whether there were 
any other Stocks besides Debenture 
Stock, the stamps on which might be 
altered if he is going to make this ex- 
cellent reform? I remember that the 
same proposal came before me in 1884, 
and that I did make some alteration in 
respect to the stamp on the transfer 
of foreign Stocks; but it was plain 
to me that the time would come when 
all this class of duties might be re- 
arranged; and I think that my right 
hon. Friend will find that there are four 
or five other duties on securities which, 
if he is going to carry out this operation, 
he may include in his Bill. Possibly he 
is including them. He has taken the 
most important in the first place; but I 
dare say he intends to deal with some 
others. I would also refer to the change 
which he proposes to make, which I 
think oat be an advantageous one, in 
the reduction of the Tobacco Duty. 
The increase which he proposes to take 
off was undoubtedly made in the time of 
Sir Stafford Northcote for a specific pur- 

se, and I wish to do Sir Stafford 

orthcote this justice, and say that he 
himself declared that that was only a 
temporary addition, and that he hoped 
the time might come when the increase 
might be taken off. I remember his 
saying that in this House, and also in 
a letter to those engaged in the tobacco 
trade. I think my right hon. Friend, 
therefore, is only carrying out the pro- 
mise given by a former Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. There are two points, 
however, upon which I have grave 
doubts as to whether my right hon. 
Friend’s calculations are perfectly sound. 
I would point out that there is a palpable 
mistake in the estimate my right hon. 
Friend has made of the failure in the 
fiscal point of view of Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s increase, and if he is mis- 
taken in that it is not impossible that 
his estimate of decrease of revenue may 
be mistaken also. I should like my 
right hon. Friend to follow me in these 
figures I am about to quote—the Tobacco 
Dutiesincrease between the years 1870-8, 
before the duty was raised, was about 
2 per cent per annum. Since 1879, 
the first year of theincreased duty, it has 
increased at the rate of 1} per cent per 
annum. The figures I have before me, 
and my right hon. Friend I dare say is 
familiar with them. You may say, at 
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first sight, that thisshowstheincrease has 
not been since the duty was raised what it 
was before ; but when you take the article 
tea, you will find that, whereas be- 
tween 1870 and 1878 the duty on tea 
increased at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annuni, the increase since 1878 has only 
been an increase of 3 per cent per annum 
—that is to say, nearly half the rate of in- 
crease of the duty before 1878. If, there- 
fore, you compare tea and tobacco, you 
will find that the falling-offin the annual 
inerease of the produce of the Tea Duty 
has been considerably more than the 
falling-off in the annual increase of the 
produce of the Tobacco Duty. I do not 
draw any conclusion from that; no one 
could do so, unless he is in possession of 
the facts. 

Mr. GILLIAT: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman taken into consideration the 
increase of population ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: That applies 
equally to tea and tobacco, and it does 
not affect my argument. The falling- 
off in the annual rate of increase in 
the total produce of the Tea Duty has 
been such as to make that increase half 
what it was before 1878; whereas 
upon the Tobacco Duty the falling-off 
in the rate of annual increase has 
been very much less, and that does not 
look as if, from the financial point of 
view, Sir Stafford Northcote was wrong. 
I hope my right hon. Friend has fol- 
lowed these figures. Again, myrighthon. 
Friend proposes, as to marine insurances, 
to reduce the lower rate duty. I think 
he said that where the rate of premium 
on marine insurances is 2s. 6d. or less, he 
proposes to reduce the duty from 3d. 
per cent to a fixed amount of 1d. on the 
policy. That will undoubtedly prevent 
a great number of policies being taken 
out in Paris and elsewhere abroad in- 
stead of in this country, especially for 
shipments of bullion, for he will find 
that those who will principally benefit 
by this will be dealersin bullion. But I 
would ask my right hon. Friend why he 
makes two bites of a cherry? Would it 
not be better to repeal the graduated 
duty altogether, and substitute for it 1d. 
on each policy? After all, the produce 
of the duty is very small, not, in its un- 
altered shape, £140,000 per annum; 
and on this petty receipt my right hon. 
Friend proposes to introduce an anomaly 
in the shape of two rates of duty. 
If his Budget will bear it, 1d. should be 
substituted as the duty on all marine 
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insurances. The operation of this duty 
has been before almost all Chancellors 
of the Exchequer for a long time, and 
the answer given in recent years is that 
it is a small matter, and that when the 
Revenue will bear it a 1d. stamp will be 
substituted. Another suggestion which 
he has made is to give farmers under 
Schedule B of the Income Tax the 
option of being assessed under Schedule 
D. I proposed that in 1884, and I am 
sorry that all the farmers’ friends then 
set their faces against it. They said 
then that farming was a_ business 
of such a peculiar character that no 
farmers could keep accounts, and that 
their inability to keep: accounts would 
prevent them from making out a satis- 
factory return under Schedule D—that 
they would not be able to know the 
amount of their profits, and also that 
they would be reluctant to go be- 
fore the Special Commissioners, be- 
cause these Commissioners would pro- 
bably include their squire and their 
banker, from whom they would, above 
all things, desire to keep the facts of 
their business. I suppose my right hon. 
Friend has had that difficulty put 
before him. If he can succeed in per- 
suading the farmers’ friends in 1887 to 
do what I failed to persuade them to 
do in 1884, I am sure I shall do all 
in my power to help him in carrying 
out his proposal. These are all the re- 
marks I wish to make upon this part of 
the Budget. On the question of aid to 
roads, I have nothing to add to what 
fell from the noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) and from my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone). There can 
be no doubt that as the Govern- 
ment have now, through the right 
hon. Gentleman, said that they are going 
to bring in at once their Local Govern- 
ment Biil, with their power in the House 
it will be carried. fr they are going 
to bring it in this year, it will take 
effect early next year, the new Local 
Authorities being then in full work- 
ing order; and I should have thought 
it would have been better not to 
make this change until then, when it 
would form part of the general policy 
of transferring the levying of duties to 
Local or County Authorities. I now 
come to the grave question of the 
National Debt, and I want, in the first 
place, to make it perfectly clear to the 
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Committee what the origin and the 
history of the great endeavours to re- 
duce the National Debt during the last 
25 years has been—how much has really 
been done, what changes my right 
hon. Friend in his present proposal is 
making, and in respect to the exertions 
not of one Government, but of several 
Governments, how far what he proposes 
will affect what we have already done our 
best to carry out? Great confusion seems 
to prevail in several parts of the House 
with respect to the measure of the late Sir 
Stafford Northcote for the reduction of 
the Debt. People have thought that my 
right hon. Friend has implied that he 
was dealing with and reversing some 
great increase in the sum appropriated 
to the National Debt which Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote effected. But that is 
an entire mistake. The whole amount 
that Sir Stafford Northcote added to 
the annual Sinking Fund was between 
£700,000 and £800,000 a-year. It was 
not a large increase, and it was spread, 
I think, in steps over three or four years. 
But it was a far less reduction than had 
been effected by the method of Termi- 
nable Annuities carried out by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lo- 
thian. The charge for the Debt was 
increased between 1866 and 1871, by 
the machinery of Terminable Annuities, 
by no lessthan £1,250,000. The charge 
for the Debt between the years 1875 
and 1878, under the Act of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, only increased by £700,000 
and odd. Therefore, when the right 
hon. Gentleman tells us that the state of 
things is changed since this Act was 
passed by Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
that on that ground we are to be justified 
in taking £2,000,000 off the amount 
applied to the reduction of the Debt, I 
would remind him that Sir Stafford 
Northcote added nothing like £2,000,000 
to the charge for the Debt—that he is 
now reversing what was settled at a 
far earlier period, and asking us to 
apply to the reduction of the Debt a 
far less sum that Sir Stafford Northcote 
when he took Office found applied to its 
reduction, and a sum far less than my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lothian applied when the Government 
of 1868 resigned ; and, in fact, I will 
show to the House that a sum far less 
than has ever been applied to the interest 
and reduction of the National Debt, 
certainly since the Crimean War, and I 
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| believe since the great war in France 
in 1815, will now be the fixed National 
Debt charge. I will give the Committee 
one or two figures on this point, in 
order to put the real facts before my 
right hon. Friend and the country. 
Here are the figures with respect to the 
amount paid for interest and reduction 
of Debt, commencing in 1859-60. I 
have taken the year 1859-60 as my 
starting points. The taxation of that year 
was extraordinarily heavy, the Income 
Tax being at 9d., increased in the 
following year to no less than 10d. in the 
pound ; so that, for the purposes of my 
comparison, I assume the most unfavour- 
able period imaginable. I would ask 
the Committee to be good enough to 
follow me in these figures. In the year 
1859-60 the amount applied to the in- 
terest and reduction of the Debt was 
£28,649,000. That was just 20s. a-head 
on the then population of the country. 
In the year 1870-1, after my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian had 
broughtinto full operation his plan of Ter- 
minable Annuities, the amount charged 
for the interest and reduction of the 
Debt was £27,142,000, equal to 18s. per 
head of the population. Iam taking the 
figures from theannual Return which my 
right hon. Friend quoted in his Budget 
speech—the Return commonly known as 
“Charges on Taxes;” ‘ Exchequer 
Issues. In the year 1874-5, the year 
before Sir Staoford Northcote brought 
in his new proposal, the net charge was 
£26,495,000—that is to say, at the rate 
of 16s. per head of the population. Ir 
1877-8, after Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
Act was in complete operation, the net 
amount was £27,325,000—again 16s. per 
head of the population. In 1880-1— 
that is to say, after Sir Stafford North- 
cote had added to the gross annual 
charges of £28,000,000, £800,000 a-year 
to liquidate in five years the debt raised 
for war purposes, the net charges rose 
to £28,169,000, and that, also, was just 
16s. per head of the population at that 
time. This year, if my right hon. 
Friend had not proposed to make this 
proposed change, the net charge for the 
interest and reduction of the National 
Debt would have been £27,680,000, or 
15s. 6d. per head of the population. I 
cannot take from his speech the exact 
figure of the net charge after the Sinking 
Fund is reduced by £2,000,000, but it 
is something like £25,800,000, and this 
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will be only 14s. per head ofthe population. 
Therefore, the coals of hase ones is 
this—that whereas in 1859-60, at a time 
when 1d. in the pound of Income Tax 
produced barely over £1,100,000, we 
were paying 20s. per head for interest 
and reduction of the National Debt, 
now, when we are far more wealthy, 
and every penny of the same tax pro- 
duces £2,000,000, weare only going to pay 
for interest and reduction of the National 
Debt £25,800,000, or £2,800,000 less 
than we paid in that less prosperous 
time, and only 14s. instead of 20s. a 
head. The right hon. Gentleman said 
more. He appeared to imply that we 
now devoted an undue percentage of the 
taxes to the Debt charged. But what 
really has happened is that between 
1859-60 and the present year the per- 
centage of the whole amount of the taxes, 
which is allocated to the National Debt, 
has fallen from 47 per cent to 36 per 
cent. [Jnterruption.| I said my right 
hon. Friend had alluded to the propor- 
tion which the charge for the Debt bore 
to the whole taxationofthe country. But 
in 1859-60 the amount thus contributed 
to the interest and reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt was 47 per cent of the whole 
taxation of the country. That has 
steadily fallen from that timeto 45in1870, 
42 in 1874, 41 in 1877, and subsequently 
to 40 per cent, until, if no change had 
been made in the Budget this year, the 
amount contributed to the interest and 
reduction of the National Debt would 
have been only 36 per cent of the 
taxes. The change proposed by my 
right hon. Friend will further reduce 
it to 35 per cent. Now, Sir, what 
is the sum and substance of my argu- 
ment? It is that we have steadily 
maintained until now the sum _ re- 
quired for the interest and reduction of 
the National Debt according to Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s plan, diminishing 
gradually the charge per head of the 
population from 20s. to 15s. 6d. per 
head, and diminishing the percentage 
on the total taxation of the country from 
47 per cent to 36 per cent; and now, in 
spite of that t diminution, and in 
the face of the fact that 1d. off Income 
Tax produces more than half as much 
again as it did then, the country being so 
much the more rich, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposes this year to make a 
still further reduction, and to make the 
amount set aside for the National Debt 
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only 14s. per head of the population, and 
the proportion of the taxes contributed 
to the National Debt only 35 per cent 
of the whole. These, I think, are im- 
portant figures, and I think they compel 
my right hon. Friend to say why he 
should this year make an artificial and 
unnecessary change, still further re- 
ducing the charge for the Debt, and 
breaking into the system which has 
been established now for so many years ? 
I shall be happy to give my right 
hon. Friend these figures if he does 
not follow me; but 1 think when he 
examines them he will find that they 
express an argument which ought to 
be met, and which has not been met, 
because all that my right hon. Friend 
has said up to this moment is that we 
are worse off now than we were when 
Sir Stafford Northcote fixed the charge 
at £28,000,000, or at previous dates ; 
whereas I have shown that the very re- 
verse is the case. I was surprised at oneor 
twosuggestionsthe right hon. Gentleman 
made, in reply to the vigorous remarks 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) and 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
and one or two of those suggestions I 
quite failed to understand. For instance, 
he retorted upon my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone)—‘‘ What about your pro- 
posed abolition of the Income Tax in 
1874?” The answer to that is plain. 
My right hon. Friend at that date 
said that, with the surplus annual 
Revenue of no less than £6,000,000, 
some additional charge on property 
would enable the whole of the Income 
Tax to be remitted. The retort, there- 
fore, was worth nothing. If my right 


j hon. Friend had proposed, in 1874, to 


substitute for the Income Tax indirect 
taxation, there would have been some 
force in it; but that was not the pro- 
as of my right hon. Friend at all. 
n fact, both the Income Tax and the 
Sugar Duties might easily have been 
totally repealed with the surplus of that 
year. Again, my right hon. Friend 
said all that was done in respect of the 
National Debt in 1874 was to pay 
off £3,000,000. But my right hon. 
Friend forgets altogether that at that 
time the old Sinking Fund was in 
full operation. [{Mr. Gosonen: It is 
now.}] No; the policy of Sir Stafford 
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Northcote’s Bill was practically to mini- 
mize the old Sinking Fund. In the 
year 1873 the nominal amount ap- 
plied to the reduction of the National 
Debt on the old system was about 
£3,000,000, but really the amount was 
£6,000,000. [Mr. Goscnen: £4,000,000. ] 
No; the real amount was £6,000,000. 
If my right hon. Friend will refer to the 
entry in Zhe Statistical Abstract he will 
find that in 1873 the amount of the Debt 
was £779,000,000, and in 1874 it was 
£772,500,000, a reduction exceeding 
£6,000,000. 

THe CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The portion set aside 
for Redemption of Debt in the year 
1873-4 was £3,150,000; surplus 
£870,000 ; total repaid £4,020,000. 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir. I hold 
in my hand the Return which I have 
already quoted, and which states dis- 
tinctly that the amount of the reduction 
was between £6,000,000 and £7,000,000 
sterling; but what were the real facts 
of Sir Stafford Northcote’s charge ? For- 
merly, before the new Sinking Fund 
was formed, the old Sinking Fund was 
much larger. The new Sinking Fund 
was expressly formed by Sir Stafford 
Northcote so as to bring up the charge 
as nearly as possible to the actual 
Revenue, and that action almost an- 
nihilated the old Sinking Fund. But 
my right hon. Friend thinks that the 
payers of Income Tax have in this 
matter some special claim for considera- 
tion, as no considerable increase has 
lately been made in the indirect taxes. 
I must ask him to remember the time 
when I proposed a moderate increase of 
indirect taxation. He supported me on 
that occasion ; not in speech, I am sorry 
to say—I regretted it very much—but 
he voted with me, and I know how 
strongly he felt, as I did. But we were 
defeated, and it hardly lies, Ido not say 
in his mouth, but in those of his Col- 
leagues, to take the objection that ad- 
vantage has been given to the payer of 
indirect taxation, when they themselves 
resisted, and successfully resisted, so 
lately as in 1885, an increase of indirect 
taxation. I will only conclude by saying 
that I think it is greatly to be regretted 
that this artificial Budget, reducing the 
amount set aside for the reduction of 
the National Debt, should have been 
brought in in a year when it was totally 
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unnecessary. My right hon. Friend says 
that this is the last year of heavy naval 
expenditure ; that the extraordinary and 
special naval expenditure proposed by 
Lord Northbrook, which was to have 
been spread over five years, will have 
all been spent in three ; and that in this 
year it will cease. Why, therefore, 
disturb Sir Staffurd Northcote’s setile- 
ment, when next year, on my right hon. 
Friend’s own admission, it will be quite 
unnecessary to disturb it? You have 
unnecessarily, in this last year of high 
expenditure, made a change which you 
cannot retrace, but which is opposed to 
all canons of sound finance. 

Cotonen DAWNAY (York, N.R., 
Thirsk): As the Representative of an 
agricultural constituency, and also as a 
soldier, I feel bound to protest against 
the remarks of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill). The noble Lord se- 
verely consured the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for reducing the sum set 
apart for the paying off of the National 
Debt. He told us that no former Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had ever before 
permanently cut down that sum; but 
he need not have taken so much credit 
to himself for having resisted tempta- 
tion, because he was never tempted. 
Happily for the security of the Empire, 
and the welfare of the agricultural in- 
terest he resigned Office before he had 
an opportunity of bringing ina Budget. 
The noble Lord has appeared to-night 
in a new character—as the determined 
opponent of the interest of the farmers 
and the ratepayers. He is very fond of 
telling the House that he has sacrificed 
himself upon the altar of economy. The 
sacrifice is greater than I supposed. 
I had believed his estrangement from 
the bulk of the Conservative Party was 
only temporary ; but I now believe it to 
be permanent, because, after the hos- 
tile attitude he has taken up to-night 
towards the agricultural interest, I can- 
not imagine that he will ever again 
aspire to lead the great agricultural 
Party of England. I never should have 
thought that any Conservative, still less 
the late Leader of the Conservative Party 
in the House of Commons, would grudge 
the necessary expenditure to maintain 
the efficiency of our Army and Navy, 
and sneer at the small sum—a mere 
drop in the ocean—which has been 
granted in aid of the distressed agricul- 
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tural interest. I believe I, in common 
with the majority of both sides of 
the House, regard the efficiency of the 
Army and Navy as the first necessity of 
our national existence, just in the same 
way as we regard the revival of agri- 
culture as the first necessity of our na- 
tional prosperity. I believe that Parlia- 
ment would long ago have taken measures 
for the arrest of the rapid decay of the 
agricultural interest if it had not been 
that the good intentions of the majority 
in favour of helping agriculture were 
always frustrated by a very small mino- 
rity who refused to do anything for the 
assistance of the farmers for fear that 
the landowners might be helped at the 
same time. I really think that there 
is no cause for alarm on the part 
of these Gentlemen, because the great 
majority of landowners are pretty 
nearly ruined already, their property 
has been steadily deteriorating for the 
last 10 years, and what with mort- 
gages and increased rates they have 
very little property left. Now, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has shown himself 
friendly to the agricultural interest, and 
I believe the great majority of the 
English people are grateful to him for 
his Budget. The agricultural classes 
have undergone many years of depres- 
sion, they have borne their condition 
with patience and resignation, and it is 
generally admitted have great claims 
for some recognition at the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. 8. MASON (Lanark, Mid): Like 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for the Thirsk Division of York 
(Colonel Dawnay), who has just ad- 
dressed the House, I represent a county 
constituency; but I cannot agree with 
him that the farming interest of my 
Division will be benefited by subven- 
tions from the Imperial Treasury. I 
listened most attentively, and with the 
deepest interest, to the very able speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Ghan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
in introducing his Budget, and also to 
the speeches which he has since de- 
livered ; but I cannot say he has im- 

roved his position by his later speeches. 

y impression is that the first speech 
was more conclusive than those he has 
made in reply to the attacks made upon 
his Budget. Now, Sir, I expected to 
have heard from the right hon. Gentle- 
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man a humdrum Budget, a title he gave 
to it himself. I was disappointed in 


that respect, because, after his speech on 
Thursday last, I could not help coming 
to the conclusion that, instead of offering 
a humdrum Budget, he offered us a 
spendthrift Budget. [ Cries of “Oh, oh!’ ] 
Yes; I have no hesitation in charac- 
terizing it as a thoroughly spendthrift 
Budget. It is one step forward and 
two or three steps backwards. I admit 
there are some good features in it. The 
portion which has been described as the 
local Budget is, in my opinion, ad- 
mirable, and I think this House will have 
no difficulty in giving its assent to that 
proposal. I think, however, that the 
right hon. Gentleman may very well 
take into consideration whether or not 
he should not give the country the option 
of a 2} per cent Stock instead of a 3 per 
cent Stock. I believe that a 2} per cent 
Stock commands a better price in the 
market than a 3 per cent Stock, and that 
it is to the interest of the Government 
and the country to borrow money, if we 
are going to borrow money at all, at 
the lowest rate of interest possible. I 
also admit the right hon. Gentleman 
has made a distinct improvement in re- 
gard to the tariff by remitting the excess 
Tobacco Duty. It was imposed by Sir 
Stafford Northcote in 1878, and it is not 
suited to the purpose for which it was 
designed. I donot think, however, that 
I can say much more as to the forward 
steps of the Budget. I am disposed 
to think that the other steps are very 
decidedly backward steps. I cannot en- 
dorse for a moment the proposal of 
transferring the Carriage Tax income to 
Local Bodies, if he is going to give Scot- 
land £35,000, while he gives Ireland 
£50,000, and England £245,000. Ido 
not believe £35,000 is quite Scotland’s 
share; but, however, I do not make any 
complaint in the matter. The Scotch 
people pay at the present time 2s. per 
head of the population more in the shape 
of taxation than the English people do ; 
but I do not complain of that either. I 
suppose is is in consequence of the Scot- 
tish people being richer in proportion 
than the English people. Thereason why 
I condemn the transference of the Car- 
riage Tax to Local Bodies is that by it we 
set up a@ vicious system with regard to 
contributions to Local Bodies from the 
Imperial Treasury. The system is tho- 
roughly bad. The right hon. Gentleman 
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tells us it is to be a temporary arrange- 
ment ; but we all know what temporary 
arrangements of this kind come to. 
Once made, it is not easy to stop such an 
arrangement, and the door is opened 
for Local Bodies to come to the Imperial 
Treasury to help them in distress when 
they ought to look to their own energies 
for relief. Now, the leading feature of 
the Budget is, as has been very well 
expressed already, the illegitimate sur- 
plus which has been manufactured by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in tampering 
with the Sinking Fund. I admit that 
last year the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt) tam- 
pered with the Sinking Fund to the 
extent of £800,000; but then there was 
a reason for it. I donot think there is 
any reason for it now. £800,000 of the 
Sinking Fund was taken last year in 
order that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for the time being might not be 
called upon to impose any fresh taxation 
on the country. ‘There is no such neces- 
sity this year. By his own showing the 
right hon. Gentleman has a surplus of 
£1,000,000. I take the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own figures. Very well; he 
could have taken 4d. off the Tobacco 
Duty, and have remitted the Carriage 
Tax, without in any way interfering with 
the Sinking Fund. Had the right hon. 
Gentleman stopped there the Budget, 
in my opinion, would not have been a 
humdrum Budget; it would have been 
a satisfactory Budget, and one which 
the Committee might have accepted with 
perfect freedom. Now, Ido not know 
what motive induced the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to lay violent hands upon £2,000,000 
of the Sinking Fund, in order to take 
1d. off the Income Tax unless it was to 
please his Friends behind him. He cer- 
tainly has not given any satisfactory 
reason for doing so. ‘The right hon. 
Gentieman told us that the Sinking 
Fund is not in a safe position, because it 
is too heavy; and he wished to put mat- 
ters on a firmer basis to prevent the 
risk of greater inroads in the future. 
Now, it seems to me that the right 
hon. Gentleman, instead of doing what 
he wishes to do, is going to do pre- 
cisely the reverse. By setting the bad 
example of tampering with the Fund set 
aside for the purpose of liquidating the 
National Debt, he is opening the door 
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for greater inroads in the future. No 
proof has been given that the nation is 
not able to bear the annual payment of 
£28,000,000 in respect of the National 
Debt. The right hon. Gentleman took 
the Committee back to 1860. Now, I 
have a very lively recollection of 1860. 
It was a memorable year in the history of 
this country. It was a year in which I 
believe the greatest and most marvel- 
lous Budget of the century was pro- 
duced. That Budget was produced by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
who was at that time, I believe, Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford. I 
happened to be in the Gallery that night, 
and I remember how the right hon. 
Gentleman electrified the House. It is 
now 27 years ago; but my recollection 
of that Budget is that it thrilled the 
country on account of the magnificent 
proposals it contained. If my memory 
serves me right, the right hon. Gentle- 
man produced the Financial Statement 
in February, two months earlier than 
usual, because of the = proposals 
which were being made by Mr. Cobden 
in regard to the French Treaty. It 
so happened that the payment then 
being made towards the National Debt 
was £28,000,000 ; but by the falling in 
of long annuities — £2,146,000 — the 
contribution towards the National Debt 
in that year was reduced to £26,000,000. 
What did the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer do with the £2,000,000 at that 
time? I quite admit that he did not 
seek to reduce the National Debt. The 
Income Tax had been advanced a year 
before from 5d. to 9d. inthe pound; but 
the right hon. Gentleman did not pro- 
pose to remit any part of it. Why did 
he not seek to reduce either the National 
Debt or the Income Tax? Because, as 
the Committee knows very well, we 
were at that time labouring under defe- 
rential or protective duties, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, fearlessly 
and boldly, made a clean sweep of all 
such duties, and established thoroughly 
and surely the great and sound principle 
of Free Trade. The right hon. Gentle- 
man felt there was a great necessity for 
liberating the commerce of the country, 
and he did not hesitate to enter upon 
such a course. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer tell us on Thursday night was 
the effect of this great alteration in the 
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tariff at that particular time? Why, 
that the Revenue immediately went up 
with leaps and bounds. He compared 
the period from 1860 to 1875 with the 
period since. In the five years im- 
mediately succeeding 1860, the produce 
of the taxes under the head of Customs, 
Excise, and Stamps increased by no less 
than 10°8 percent, in the next five years 
9°9 per cent, and in the five years ending 
1875 no lees than 24 per cent. Since 
then, the right hon. Gentleman told us, 
there has been hardly any increase at all. 
Now, Sir, does the right hon. Gentleman 
imagine he will restore to the country 
great prosperity by reducing the con- 
tribution to the National Debt from 
£28,000,000 to £26,000,000? Does he 
imagine he will bring about prosperous 
times by the paltry remission of Id. of 
the Income Tax? I cannot understand 
why he should only take 1d. off the 
Tax. If the principle is good why not 
seize the whole of the Sinking Fund and 
take £7,000,000? He will then be able 
to reduce the Income Tax to 3d. in the 
— and thus please his Friends be- 

ind him, and those people in the country 
who admire this finance. He might 
have assigned as a reason that it is not 
a good thing for the country to pay 
debts in the Jubilee year. That would 
have been a reason which the right hon. 
Gentleman could never assign again, 
and which could hardly be assigned in 
the lifetime of any Member of the 
House. That would have been a reason, 
but to take £2,000,000 of the Sinking 
Fund in order to remit a 1d. of the 
Income Tax appears to have no reason 
in itat all. [ Cries of ‘‘ Divide!” ] Ido 
not often trouble the House with a 
speech, and I only wish to let it be known 
what my views are with respect to this 
Budget. I have no doubt the great 
bulk of those hon. Gentlemen sitting 
behind the right hon. Gentleman the 
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terrupt one, would have voted with the 
right hon. Gentleman if he had pro- 
posed to seize the entire Sinking Fund. 
Surely, Sir, if the country was able in 
1860 to pay £28,000,000 towards the 
interest and liquidation of the National 
Debt, it must be able to do so now. 
Why, 1d. at that time yielded only 
£1,100,000; now it yields £2,000,000. 
The total annual value of the assessments 
under all the Schedules was only 


£335,000,000 in 1860. What isit now ? 
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It now exceeds £630,000,000; nearly 
double what it was in 1860. That fact 
alone might, in my opinion, have given 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer a little more courage, 
and a little more hope as to the future 
condition of the country. | Jnferruption. } 
I trust the Committee will exercise a 
little patience. Nally eet I do not 
intend to stop before [ have finished 
what I am-saying. We must look for 
relief in quite another direction—that is 
to say, in the direction of reducing the 
National Expenditure. The noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) seems to have 
caught the spirit of the age, and I regret 
that he is not now in his place, because 
I wish to thank him for the sound, 
sensible, and able speeches which he has 
made in the course of this discussion in 
favour of economy. Taking the three 
periods of the finance which the noble 
Lord some time ago indicated, 1868 to 
1874-80. and 1881-5, the average Ex- 
penditure was for the first £72,000,000, 
for the second £79,500,000, and for the 
third £86,500,000. The last sum the 
noble Lord has characterized as in- 
famous; but here we are going to spend 
£90,700,000, and if the noble Lord were 
here I dare say he would endorse my 
remark, that the chief causes of this 
expenditure are in connection with 
the Army and Navy. I do not see 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler) in his place; but he stated 
the other night that we paid 30+. for 
every £1 worth obtained for the Army 
and Navy. Here, then, is the direction 
in which we must go to seek for relief 
of expenditure. I am a Member of the 
Public Accounts Committee, and I can 
endorse the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Wol- 
verhampton, who, I believe, has rather 
under than over-estimated this result. 
To ask that we should get value for our 
money is not asking that the efficiency 
of these Services shall be lessened ; and 
when once we get that, then I say the 
door is open to you to reduce the Income 
Tax. You will not get rid of the In- 
come Tax until greater economy and 
reduced expenditure takes place in re- 
gard to the Army and Navy than has 
been secured up to the present time. 
Economy is one thing, but I admit that 
policy must dominate expenditure in 
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this country, and I am strongly of 
opinion that until the Government comes 
to the opinion which has been formed 
by the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington, economy must not only be 
practised, but we must decide upon a 
policy of non-intervention with respect 
to European quarrels before we can get 
the Expenditure of the country into a 
proper condition. If the Government 
decides upon that policy I have no doubt 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will find himself 
in smooth water, so far as National 
Finance is concerned, and that we shall 
not require to be tampering with the 
Sinking Fund. I do not wish to de- 
tain the Committee further than is ne- 
cessary to point out one or two matters 
in connection with the future finances of 
the country. I was somewhat disap- 
pointed that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
touch the Death Duties. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman sitting opposite to 
him tried to solve that question a few 
years ago, and I am sorry it did not 
find a place in the present Budget. I 
am sure it would be an act of justice to 
deal with those duties, and I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will not be long 
in turning his attention to a remedy for 
the inequality which exists in connection 
with them. Thereis one other question 
to which I desire to refer, and upon 
which I have already put a Question to 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith). I 
asked him some time ago—I believe in 
the month of February—how the Go- 
vernment intended to tax profits made 
or earned upon goods imported by 
foreigners into this country. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has not told us anything 
about his intentions in convection with 
this matter. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury said that 
it was impossible to answer my Question 
fully at the time, because it had refer- 
ence to matters which were the subject 
of appeal to the High Court of Justice ; 
but, speaking generally, he said that 
the tax would be charged by means of 
assessments on the agents. Now, I 
should like to know if the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has decided as to how he will get 
at these agents? There are many firms 


in this country who have branch houses, | 
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and I believe they pay Income Tax; 
but there are also many houses in 
London and elsewhere which I believe 
entirely escape so far as profits on 
goods imported into this country are con- 
cerned. Therefore, I should be glad to 
know by what means the right hon. 
Gentleman intends to reach the profits 
on goods imported into this country by 
foreigners. Then, I should like to know 
what is going to be done with regard to 
the question of the rehabilitation of the 
coinage. I think it has been referred 
to as being under consideration, and I 
wish now simply to make a suggestion. 
This is a pressing matter, and the right 
hon. Gentleman has admitted it to be 
so—that 60 per cent of our gold coins 
are at present light. I think this is a 
disgraceful position for the country to 
stand in, and the sooner it is adequately 
dealt with by him the better it will be 
for our credit. I believe it will take 
£800,000 to meet the case of light coin; 
but I wish to suggest that the right hon. 
Gentleman should turn his attention to 
Scotland, when he would see the econo- 
mical way in which the system of £1 
notes is worked there, and learn how 
our coinage may be rehabilitated with- 
out taxation. I have no doubt that 
the right hon. Gentleman, now that I 
have directed his attention to the Scotch 
practice, will give this matter the con- 
sideration which it deserves. If you 
had £50,000,000 in £1 notes, it would 
only be half of what is now circulating 
in England in sovereigns, and the plan 
I propose would be of immense advan- 
tage, euten there would bea saving 
of £1,500,000 in interest, besides the 
wear-and-tear of the coin. My belief 
is that there would be a saving by the 
adoption of this plan of £2,000,000. 
Finally, I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has been carried away by the desire of 
making popularity out of the Budget. 
I must confess that I share the opinion 
of those who thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman would have been the last 
man in the country to have brought in 
a Budget of that character. We have 
been led to form a high opinion of the 
judgment of the right hon. Gentleman 
—that he would be the last man in the 
country to be influenced by the desire to 
introduce a popularity-seeking Budget, 
and I believe that he would not have 
evaded his own principles of finance ex- 
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cept in order to please those hon. Mem- 
bers who now sit behind him. It is, 
however, a fact that great men make 
great mistakes, and I dare say that his 
mistake is one of that sort. I hope, 
however, that he will yet abandon the 
idea of tampering with the Sinking 
Fund, and if he does not do so I trust 
that the House of Commons will take 
steps to reject his proposal, and even if 
they do not, I am convinced that at the 
first opportunity the country will most 
emphatically condemn it. 

Cotone, WARING (Down, N.): As 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) is 
aware, I rise simply to make an appeal 
to him on a question that touches me 
very nearly as an Irishman. I trust 
that the small modicum of £50,000 to 
be given to Ireland will not be made 
in such a form as to render it a mere 
drop in the ocean, but in a substan- 
tial way by which the people may bene- 
fit. England receives a good subven- 
tion in aid of main roads, and I thought 
we should get something for the same 
purpose. I very much regretted to hear 
that the £50,000 was to be thrown into 
the sink of arterial drainage. Arterial 
drainage is a very good thing, but it 
does not come home to Irish taxpayers 
with so much force as a grant in aid of 
the county cess would do. Arterial 
drainage in Ireland has always been 
considered the business of the landlord, 
and if the money is given to them the 
tenants will look upon it asa sop thrown 
to that class. I cannot help thinking 
that every farmer would be glad to find 
ld. or 2d, struck off the county rate. 
There is no difficulty in finding the 
roads which are called main roads in 
Ireland in aid of which this money 
might be applied, and therefore I sug- 
gest that the same use should be made 
of the money which is proposed to be 

iven to Ireland as of that which is to 
Be expended in the United Kingdom. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am divided be- 
tween my anxiety to answer all the 
various questions and appeals made to 
me, and at the same time not to abuse 
that large indulgence which has been 
accorded to me by hon. Members on 
both sides of the House, looking at the 
great length at which it was my duty to 
address them. I hope the Committee— 
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if I refrain from answering on any point 
put to me—will not attribute it to any 
want of courtesy on my part. In the 
first place, I may say that I will not 
forget the point addressed to me by the 
hon. and gallant Member for North Down 
(Colonel Waring), who has just sat down. 
It was originally in my mind to make a 
contribution towards the county cess in 
Ireland. I will not, however, dwell 
upon that point any further. The sub- 
vention in aid of highways in Great 
Britain, as I have emphatically pointed 
out, is a temporary arrangement, pend- 
ing those further more substantial 
arrangements which may be contem- 
plated. But in Ireland there are 
no contributions to the Carriage Tax, 
and were we to apply the principle ap- 
plied in England we should be intro- 
ducing positively a new principle so far as 
Ireland is concerned. And when I look at 
the enormous sum spent on roads in Ire- 
land, Iam afraid that £50,000 would, in- 
deed, be looked upon as a drop in the 
ocean. At the same time, I should be 
happy to communicate with any hon. 
Members from Ireland, if they have in 
view a form in which the money could be 
better applied than that which I have 
roposed. With regard to the observa- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lanark (Mr. Mason), [ 
repeat that the light-gold question is 
one which stands among the first 
subjects to be considered. I trust 
it may be possible to reach this in 
the course of the present Session, if 
we can make progress, by the assistance 
of hon. Members opposite, with the most 
important measures before Parliament. 
It is our fate with regard to more mea- 
sures than one that we cannot make pro- 
gress when it is our earnest desire to 
have those measures placed before the 
House. The hon. Member for Mid 
Lanark has alluded to the instruction 
and guidance which I might derive from 
the Scotch system of banking. My con- 
nection with Scotland was unfortunately 
cut rather short; but I am sufficiently 
acquainted with the subject to know the 
great value attached by the eS to 
their banking system, and to be aware 
of its excellences as well as of some of its 
defects. I am obliged to the hon. Gen- 
tleman for assisting me with his views 
with regard to the coinage question, and 
as soon as that question can be dealt 
with in respect of England it shall also 
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be dealt with in respect of Scotland and 
Ireland. I repeat that the Death Duties 
are a matter of urgent public impor- 
tance, and they will certainly obtain the 
attention of the Government, who hope 
to be able to deal with the subject at an 
early period. It hope it will not be dis- 
courteous to many hon. Members who 
have addressed the Committee on many 
of the details of the present financial 
proposals, if I say that the most impor- 
tant contribution to the discussion since 
the speeches of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) has been that 
of another ex-Chanceller of the Ex- 
chequer—the right hon. Gentloman the 
Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers). It has been my fate to deal 
with four ex-Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer in this debate, and a formidable 
array it has been to meet. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Edinburgh specially challenged me on 
the point that the contribution per head 
of the population towards the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt and interest 
is smaller now than it used to be. 
I do not see that in dealing with this 
subject it matters much to what 
extent the population has increased, if 
that increased population is not called 
upon to contribute to the payment of 
Debt. It is no use pointing to the aggre- 
ate population, if 9-10ths of that popu- 
ation are free from the obligation to 
contribute. 

Mr. CHILDERS : That does not meet 
my statement at all. The great mass of 
the present population contributes by 
indirect taxation. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Exactly; but this 
vastly increased population which ought 
to contribute towards some heroic system 
of paying off Debt actually pays at the 
present moment less indirect taxation 
than it did 10 years ago. 

Mr. CHILDERS : I made a compari- 
son with 1876. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : But there is a much 
more convenient time to compare with 
the present. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I gave a series 
of computations extending over 27 
years, and I showed that. the amount 
devoted to the National Debt had 
steadily fallen off, first, in its total 
amount ; secondly, in proportion to the 
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total taxes ; and, thirdly, per head of the 
population. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; but I have 
now to deal with the continuation of the 
proposals made 10 or 12 yearsago. I 
contrast the position now with what it 
was then; and I find, looking back to 
the time to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man points, that owing to the changes in 
taxation which have taken place the 
whole brunt of paying off the National 
Debt has been borne by asingle class of 
taxpayers. I repeat that it is of no use 
pointing to the number of the population, 
if the burden on one particular class is 
for this purpose greater than it used to 
be. Several hon. Members have com- 
mented on the position I have thought it 
right to take up with regard to this 
matter—namely, that it is not only 
necessary to consider it from the general 
point of view, but from the point of view 
of what is just and fair to those who 
pay this tax. I refer my right hon. 
Friend to what happened two or three 
years ago, when it was necessary to put 
an extra tax on the Income Tax payers 
for certain purposes. It is part of my 
case that this was put on for a special 
purpose, and, that special object no 
longer existing, I think it right that a 
portion of that addition ought to be 
taken off. At the time I refer to the 
Income Tax was raised from fd. to 8d. 
in the pound ; it was raised without any 
increase of Debt. The only proposal 
of the defenders of official orthodoxy 
was to increase the duty on spirits, 
and they only ventured to do that under 
the shield of the United Kingdom 
Alliance. I trust I have answered the 
point of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for South Edinburgh. With 
regard to what has been said about 
the reduction which is contemplated in 
the Income Tax, hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have spoken as if 
the payers of Income Tax were the 
particular clients of hon. Members sit- 
ting on this side of the House. That, 
however, is not at all the case. I agree 
with my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lothian, who deprecated the 
introduction of Party politics into a 
matter of this kind, and I assert that, 
looking to the character of the Income 
Tax payers at large, we have not been 
taking specially into account a class 
of people who may be supposed to 
support the Conservative Party, and 
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robably the constituencies of hon. 
Members on both sides of the House are 
interested in this proposal in equal 
numbers. Therefore, I say it is not for 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen to argue, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) 
did, that the concession to the payers of 
Income Tax has been made upon poli- 
tical grounds. But there is one other 
point in connection with the payers of 
Income Tax to which I will very briefly 
refer. I have been asked by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) a ques- 
tion as to the accuracy of the figures I 
quoted relative to the number of persons 
contributing to the Income Tax. I 
should state that those figures are not 
to be looked upon as absolutely correct, 
because they are largely modified by 
the fact that in many cases several 
persons may appear under different 
Schedules; but, speaking in a broad 
and general manner, no doubt there 
are enormous numbers of persons who 
pay Income Tax, and who have 
very limited means—means, at least, 
which would not at all entitle them to 
be ranked among the wealthy classes. 
It was to that ame number that I 
called attention in the statistics I quoted, 
and with no desire whatever to exagge- 
rate their number. With regard to the 
tobacco question, my right hon. Friend 
the Member for South Edinburgh 
seemed to think there had been the 
same increase in the Revenue on tobacco 
as on tea. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I said that the in- 
crease in the annual receipt of the tea 
duty had fallen off since 1878, more 
than the increase in the annual receipt 
of the Tobacco Duty, taking 1878 as 
the same starting point, and going back 
to 1870, and onward to 1886. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : From 1880 to 1885 
the Tobacco Revenue increased by 
£712,000 only, an increase of 84 per 
cent, while in regard to tea the differ- 
ence between the Duty in 1885 and 
1880 amounted to £1,097,000, an in- 
crease of 294 per cent, or, in other 
words, the figures show that while 
the consumpticn per head of tea 
has increased 10 per cent, and that 
of tobacco 3 per cent, the Revenue 
from tea has increased 29} per cent, 
and the Revenue from tobacco 8} per 
cent. The year 1885 was rather an ex- 
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ceptional year ; but still I maintain that 
in the case of tobacco the increase is not 
so favourable as regards the relative 
proportion as is the increase upon tea. 
I may here say, with regard generally to 
the suggestions that have been offered 
as to the Tobacco Duty, I have to assure 
the House that I will do my best to con- 
sider them, especially with reference to 
the dates that have been fixed. Ido 
not know whether, at this advanced hour 
of the evening, there are any other ques- 
tions on which hon. Members desire that 
I should enter. There was one sug- 
gestion made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Edinburgh, 
that besides the extra tax on Debenture 
Stock, of which I am glad to find he ap- 
proves, there are other securities that 
might be similarly dealt with. I may 
state that my attention has been directed 
to that subject, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is probably aware that foreign 
bonds and securities were dealt with re- 
cently, and a duty of 10s. placed upon 
their issue. That appears to be a 
very moderate duty, and the question 
might be raised whether it should be in- 
creased. As to the question of Stamps, 
I may inform the Committee that I shall 
avail myself with pleasure of suggestions 
that have been made from all parts of 
the House as to whether some further 
improvement cannot be made either this 
year or next. I do not think there are 
any other matters I need refer to. 

Mr. CHILDERS: There is the ques- 
tion of marine insurance. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman reminds me of the question of 
marine insurance, as to which it has 
been suggested whether, considering the 
smallness of the whole amount to be 
raised, it would not be wise to abolish 
that duty altogether. In regard to this, 
I would say that I feel very strongly and 
deeply that, considering the fact that the 
whole of our taxation rests on so narrow 
a basis and so small a number of taxes, 
I am not prepared to abandon any single 
tax without the gravest reflection and the 
most anxious study. I am well aware 
that such a sum as £130,000 is one for 
which it is scarcely worth while to keep 
up a tax; but until I have been able to 
see more deeply into the whole of our 
fiscal system, I shall hold on to every tax 
we now have, making such remissions 
from time to time as may be calculated 
to render them more endurable to those 
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who have to pay them. Let us endea- 
vour to aim at simplicity, while at the 
same time removing inequalities, injus- 
tice, and those little annoyances which 
often aggravate the taxpayer far more 
than the amount he has to pay; but do 
not let us abandon any single source of 
Revenue in the present state of our 
finances. I have again to thank the 
Committee for the mannerin which, upon 
the whole, they have received the Budget 
it has been my duty to propose. I have 
felt the soundness of some of the sug- 
gestions that have been made and the 
changes that have been recommended, 
and I can assure the Committee, of whom 
I hope at least the majority will believe 
me, that I have made the proposals I 
have brought forward in conjunction 
with my Colleagues in the firm convic- 
tion that we are doing our best for the 
credit of our finances, and not, as has 
been suggested, for the sake of any 
popularity-hunting motive. 

Cotonset NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
must apologize to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) for an interruption of 
mine, which, however, was only intended 
to mark my eee of his Budget. 
In offering such comments as I now have 
to make, I should like, in the first in- 
stance, to contrast the debate in which 
we are now engaged with the Cléture 
and Coercion Debates of the past few 
months. The whole of this discussion 
has been eminently business-like in cha- 
racter; the Committee has derived a 

at deal of instruction from what has 
allen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; every- 
thing has gone on in the most amicable 
manner, and the country will read the 
debate with great interest and with 
much enlightenment. If, however, we 
turn to the other picture, what is it that 
has been witnessed during the last few 
months, and is likely to be renewed to- 
morrow night in the ordinary course of 
= as settled by the right hon. 
entleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury (Mr. W. H. Smith), and how much 
better would it be if it could be arranged 
that you, Sir, should report Progress 
now, and go into that Chair again to- 
morrow, so that we might proceed with 
the Business for which we are really sent 
here—namely, the discussion and deter- 
mination of the financial affairs of the 
nation. Having made my apology for 
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having interrupted the right hon. Gentle- 
man—an interruption not meant to inter- 
fere with his speech, but merely as an ex- 
pression of my admiration for the way in 
which he was putting his views before 
the Committee—I will now offer a few 
remarks upon the Budget the right hon. 
Gentleman has introduced. I do not 
mr ro to go into the question of the 

inking Fund—as to whether it is wiso 
to abolish it or not; because, after we 
have had so strong an array of ex- 
Chancellors of the Exchequer speaking 
on that subject, my contribution to its 
elucidation would necessarily be a very 
humble one. Still, I should like to 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that his proposal to grant a sum of 
£50,000 in aid of arterial drainage in 
Ireland amounts only to what would be 
a mere drop in the ocean. I admit that 
there woul be nothing more popular on 
the part of the class of small tenants in 
Ireland than the development of a really 
large and useful system of arterial drain- 
age; but it would be impossible to do 
any good in regard to this matter in Ire- 
land under at least £15,000,000, so that 
a small sum like £50,000 would count as 
almost nothing. The drainage of some 
of the rivers would, it is stated, involve 
an enormousexpense. It has been pro- 
posed to expend £500,000 on the drain- 
age of the Shannon ; but the fact is that 
the Shannon could be drained for about 
£200,000. It would be a very easy 
thing to spend a large sum of money on 
such arterial drainage as is really needed, 
whereas, by draining the rivers, money 
would, to a great extent, be thrown 
away, and very little good be done to 
the navigation. If a sum amounting to 
£50,000 is to be given to Ireland, I 
would suggest that it would be much 
better to give it for some other purpose. 
I think it would be a good thing to give 
it in relief of the farmers from the 
county cess, which, hon. Members may 
be aware, is the same as the county rate 
in England, particularly as the rates are 
largely paid by the very smallest class of 
occupiers; but I object to the way in 
which the county cess is administered in 
Ireland, and especially to the way in 
which those who administer it are se- 
lected. They do not always manage 
very badly; but the way in which they 
are selected is disgraceful. I think the 
best form in which this money could be 
given would be in relief of the poor 
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rates. Ido not mean that it should be 
iven directly to the relief of the poor, 
use it would not do to have an Im- 
perial grant available for such a pur- 
pose; and no one but the local bodies 
can keep down the taxation levied for 
the relief of the poor. But, under the 
system which prevails in Ireland, the 
poor rates are largely spent, not in the 
relief of the poor, but on a whole series 
of burdens, amongst which I may 
mention the making out of lists of 
voters in the electoral districts, vaccina- 
tion expenses, the keeping down of 
diseases among cattle ; and some five or 
six other matters which have nothing 
whatever to do with the relief of the 
r. Now, I should like to see the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
Exchequer take off those burdens, which 
ought not properly to be charged upon 
the poor rates, which ought to be mat- 
ters of Imperial taxation, and which the 
Poor Law Guardians have no power to 
keep down. That, I think, would be 
about the best mode of allocating the 
proposed grant of £50,000. I would 
also refer, for a moment, to another 
subject—I allude to the Tobacco Duty. 
I was struck with the remark of the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill), that 
the right hon. Gentleman theChancellorof 
the Exchequer, if he had chosen to 
amend his Budget and kept up the 
Sinking Fund, had one of two courses 
open to him. One was to take off 1d. 
from the Income Tax, and not give any- 
thing in the shape of local contribu- 
tions, avoiding the remission of the To- 
bacco Duty; and the other was not to 
reduce the Income Tax and to take off 
the Tobaceo Duty. If the right hon. 
Gentleman does amend his Budget, I 
should say keep the 1d. on the Income 
Tax, but take off a further portion of 
the Tobacco Duty. I consider that the 
remission of the Tobacco Duty is the 
best part of the Budget; but, by the 
proposal made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the consumer will gain nothing for a 
year ortwo. When the Tobacco Duty 
was increased by the late Sir Stafford 
Northcote, I was one of the strongest 
opponents of that proposal, and I 
pointed out how I thought it would 
increase the cost to the consumers. 
I was, however, so far wrong that, 
in point of fact, it did not increase 
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the cost in point of the 
but it had the effect of induci 
heavy a watering of the tobacco, 
for what he did get the consumer f 
payi almost double. Does the righ 
on. Gentleman think that by giving 
the remission of Duty he now proposes 
the result will be that the tobacco will 
be less watered than at present? For 
my part, Ido not think it will, and in 
my opinion it will not be found that 
even in two or three years time the 
full benefit will be obtainable by the 
consumer, although perhaps he may 
get it eventually. Whatis proposed now 
is to take off 4d. in the pound. Now, I 
wish to point out that this 4d. is only 
divisible into ounces by farthings, there 
being 16 farthings in that amount; 
but in ordinary towns throughout the 
country farthings are not habitually 
used, and the consequence will be that 
the farthing ony ounce will go into the 
pockets of the retailers. Now, if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had taken off 8d. per 
pound from the Tobacco Duty, the result 
would have been that the decreased 
price would have been 4d. per ounce and 
the consumer would have got the full 
benefit. I wonder how it is that point 
did not strike the mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman. As it is the retailers will 
t the advantage, and though they are 
foubtless very estimable people I should 
very much have preferred that the con- 
sumer should have had the benefit of 
the reduction. These are what have 
struck me as the blots noticeable in the 
Budget, and I only wish to add a few 
words with regard to my opinions upon 
taxation generally, although they may 
not be very popular in this House. The 
right hon. Gentian the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain), who is now making a tour of Scot- 
land, and other hon. Gentlemen have 
inted out that the poorer classes pay 
igher taxes in proportion to their in- 
comes than the wealthier class; because 
so large a sum is raised on tobacco and 
other articles they consume, and that 
therefore any revision of taxation should 
be applied to indirect taxation and not 
to the Income Tax. Now, I hold it to be 
very foolish to tax heavily such articles 
as tea and tobacco which we cannot grow 
here, and I think it would be wiser to 
put this taxation on meat and butter, 
and such articles as we are able to 
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produce. If you were to take off the 
whole of the duty on tea and half the 
duty on tobacco and put it on home pro- 
duce such as I have spoken of the con- 
sumer, instead of paying on the former 
articles, would have topay on the latter, 
and although the consumers would not 
in the aggregate be better off great 
benefit would thereby accrue to the 
labourers and the farmers. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I will promise that in what I 
wish to say I will not detain the Com- 
mittee more than four or five minutes; 
and in the first place I will say that I 
think the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) would have done a much more 
popular thing if he had devoted the sum 
he proposes to give by the remission of 
a portion of the Tobacco Duty to the 
extension of the system of Imperial 
Penny Postage. My principal object 
in rising is to correct the impression 
which is now gaining currency, and 
which was favoured by the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt), who 
pointed out that a very large expendi- 
ture was projected in relation to the 
Post Office. I wish the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had cleared up this matter. No lesser 
sum than £700,000 is placed on the Esti- 
mates for the packet service, and that 
service pays extremely well, excepting 
one instance. The sum of £100,000 is 
charged for the American Packet Service, 
and the amount received for postages in 
letters, newspapers, and other articles 
from that source is no less than £200,000. 
We could, without doubt, reduce the 
postage to America without the 
slightest loss to the Revenue. If the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were desirous of per- 
forming a popular act he could do 
nothing better than introduce an Im- 
perial Penny Postage to all parts of the 
Empire. The exception to the profitable 
Postal Service to which I have referred 
is in the case of India, and is one 
that will surprise most people. In 
the scheme, the carrying out of which 
I have so much at heart, the greatest 
blot is what is taking place in connection 
with the Indian postage, which is nothing 
less than a scandal. No less a sum than 
£300,000 is expended every year in the 
conveyance of letters to and from India, 
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and the entire Revenue obtained from 
that source is only £55,000. Late as 
the hour is, I am sure the Committee 
will forgive me for placing this fact be- 
fore them. The next point to which I 
desire to call attention is this ; that it is 
not desired that we should extract money 
from the Treasury in order to carry our 
views into effect, but merely that there 
should be a readjustment of the expen- 
diture on the Post Office whereby 
economies could be effected that would 
suffice for the object in contemplation. 
I now desire to call the attention of the 
Committee to one portion of my letter to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General (Mr. Raikes), on the subject of 
Imperial Penny Postage—a letter which 
was not published by the Post Office, 
but was refused publication by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Postmaster General. 
I there point out one of the gravest 
scandals of the present system ; and how 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has omitted all re- 
ference to this subject, while devoting 
much attention to other matters, I can- 
not possibly imagine. In that letter I 
say— 

“‘ Unfortunately for England, under the 
Postal Union System, each country keeps its 
own postage. t week your letter-carriers 
were engaged in the laborious task of dis- 
tributing a million of samples of English mer- 
chandise and circulars, for which the British 
Post Office was not paid a farthing. The British 
merchants and manufacturers sent these sam- 

les in bulk to Belgium to be posted back to 

+= at ld.each. If they had posted them 
in on the cost would have been 2d. each 
from London to any part of the United King- 
dom. ‘The consequence was that, as each coun- 
try keeps it own postage, Belgium alone bene- 
fited by the transaction, and England did all the 
heavy work free—that of delivery! I am in- 
formed that the whole of the merchants in one 
street n London have their letters sent in bulk to 
France every Friday morning, to be posted there 
for India, China, and the East generally, thereby 
saving 100 per cent—the difference between 
23d. and 6d. Here, then, by regulating and 
assimilating your charges, you have a new 
source of income; and if England, as the 
Mother, takes the lead in these great reforms, 
her children will unquestionably follow her.’’ 
How the House of Commons can tolerate 
such a state of things for an instant is, 
in the right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General’s own words, ‘‘a grave 
scandal.” I trust that, before this de- 
bate closes, we shall obtain from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer some statement in a 
direction that will be satisfactory to the 
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country. The next point I have to men- 
tion will not occupy more than a moment. 
I wish to state I regard the whole 
Postal and Telegraph Service of the Em- 
pire as, in reality, what may be termed 
the nervous system of the Empire. If 
you in any way interfere with its free 
action, you paralyze the whole body. It 
is monstrous that it is impossible for us 
to communicate with our friends in Aus- 
tralia by es 7 at a less cost than 
10s. a word, and that we cannot send 
them a letter for less than 6d.; while, 
on the other hand, there are 100,000 
people in Australia who, last year, sent 
to their friends in this country no less 
than £346,000 in money orders, or 
nearly £1,000 a-day, for sums varying 
from £2 to £5. The Committee will 
understand the large amount of benefit 
that was thus conferred upon this coun- 
try. I will not further tres on the 
time of the Committee, but will conclude 
by expressing a hope that we shall 
either have a oo of some remedy 
for this state of things; or that the Go- 
vernment will agree to the appointment 
of a Select Committee—a proposal in 
which I feel assured the Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury in the late Govern- 
ment (Mr. Henry H. Fowler), the late 
Postmaster General (Lord Wolverton), 
and other hon. Members of the Opposi- 
tion will heartily concur. I think that 
no time should be lost in redressing this 
Post Office scandal—this great evil of 
the Packet Service—and in extending, 
facilitating, and cheapening the cost of 
our Postal Service to every part of the 
Empire. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
(Income Tax.) 

1. Resolved, ‘‘ That, towards raising the Sup- 
ply granted to Her Majesty, there shall 
charged, collected, and paid for the year which 
commenced on the sixth day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven, in 
respect of all Property, Profits, and Gains 
mentioned or described as chargeable in the 
Act of the sixteenth and seventeenth years of 
Her Majesty’s reign, chapter thirty-four, the 
ao uties of Income Tax (that is to 
Bay) :— 

For every Twenty Shillings of the anuual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, and 
Gains chargeable under Schedules (A), 
(C), (D), or (E) of the said Act, the Duty 
of Seven Pence; 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act,— 
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cand ; 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Duty of Two Pence Halfpenny ; 


Subject to the provisions contained in section 
one hundred and sixty-three of the Act of the 
fifth and sixth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter thirty-five, for the exemption of per- 
sons whose income is less than One Hundred 
and Fifty Pounds, and in section eight of ‘ The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,’ for 
the relief of persons whose income is less than 
Four Hundred Pounds.” 


(Stamp Duty on Transfer of 
Debenture Stock.) 


2. Resolved, That, in lieu of the Duties now 
payable on a transfer of any Debenture Stock 
or Funded Debt of any Company or Corpora- 
tion, or any County Stock, whether on sale or 
otherwise, there shall be charged the Duties 
hereinafter mentioned or referred to (that is to 
say) :— 

Where the transfer is on sale, the same ad 
valorem Duties as are charged by ‘‘ The 
Stamp Act, 1870,’’ upon a conveyance or 
transfer on sale of other property by re- 
lation to the amount or value of the 
consideration for the sale ; 

Where the transfer isof anyother £ s. d. 
kind than on sale or mortgage. 0 10 0 


And, in lieu of the Duties now payable under 
section forty-six of “ The Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act, 1881,” upon every ‘‘ Stock Certi- 
ficate to Bearer,’’ there shall be charged upon 
every such Certificate a Stamp Duty of an 
amount equal to three times the amount of the 
ad valorem Stamp Duty which would be charge- 
able on a Deed transferring the Stock specified 
in the Certificate if the consideration for the 
transfer were the nominal value of such Stock. 


(Composition for Stamp Duties.) 


3. Resolved, That, by way of composition for 
certain Stamp Duties, there shall Se chenaed 
upon the aggregate amount appearing on every 
half-yearly account delivered to the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue as hereinafter men- 
tioned, for every full sum of One hundred 

unds, and every fractional part of One hun- 

red pounds of such amount, the Duty of Six 

Pence: 

Any Company or Corporation may enter into 
an ment with the said Commissioners for 
the delivery of an account showing the nominal 
amount of all shares, stock, and funded debt, or 
of any of them, as the case may be, or the 
amount thereof in respect of which payment 
has been made, if the whole sums ounmble in 

+ thereof have not been paid, and, after 
such agreement has been entered into, the ac- 
count shall be delivered half-yearly in each 


ear : 
‘ The Justices of any county, liberty, riding, 
part, or division of a county may enter into an 
agreement with the said Commissioners for the 
delivery of an account showing the nominal 
amount of all the ‘‘ County Stock,” or the 
amount thereof in respect of which payment 
has been made, if the whole sums payable in 
respect of such stock have not been paid, and 
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after such ent has been entered into the 
account shall be delivered half-yearly in each 
year: 


Where an account is to be delivered the same 
shall be delivered to the said Commissioners on 
or within seven days before the first day of 
February and the first day of August in each 
naw and the Duty shall be paid upon the de- 

ivery of the account: 

So soon as any account has been delivered, 
and payment the Duty thereon has been 
made, of any Shares, Stock, or Funded 
Debt or —— included in such account, 
together with Warrants or Stock Certi- 
ficates relating thereto, shall be exempt from 
Stamp Duty. 

(Stamp Duty on Sea Insurances.) 

4. Resolved, That where the premium or con- 
sideration for any Sea Insurance does not ex- 
ceed the rate of Two Shillings and Six Pence 
per centum of the sum insured by the Policy, 
the Stamp Duty upon such Policy shall be One 
Penny only. 


(Tobacco Duties.) 


5. Resolved, That, in lieu of the Duties of 
Customs now payable on Tobacco, there shall, 
on and after the 2lst day of May 1887, be 
charged, u 
Britain or 
to say) :— 


Tobacco imported into Great 
the Duties following (that is 
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Means. 
Tobacco manufactured, viz. : £ @. d. 
‘ . ‘ . thelb. 0 5 0 
Cavendish or Negro-headthelb.0 4 6 
Cavendish or N. head 
manufactured in Bond thelb. 0 4 0 
Other manufactured To- 
bacco ‘ . . thelb. 0 4 0 
Snuff, containing more 


than 13 Ibs. _— 
ture in every 100 Ib. 
ight thereof 


Snuff, not containing 
more than 13 Ibs. 


moisture in pone | 
100 Ib. weight th the lb. 0 4 6 
Tobacco unmanufactured, viz. : 

Containi 10 Ibs. or 
om waa 
every . Weil 
thereof. ° . 

Containing less than 
10 lbs. of oo in 
every 100 lb. weight 
thereof . ° . the lb. 0 3 6 

In lieu of the drawback now allowable on 
Tobacco, there shall, on and after the 31st day 
of ar | 1887, be allowed the drawback of 3s. 3d. 
named in section 1 of ‘‘The Manufactured 
Tobacco Act, 1863.” 

(Customs and Inland Revenue.) 

6. Resolved, That it is expedient to amend the 
— to the Inland Revenue and the 

ms. 


the lb. 0 3 9 


thelb.0 3 2 
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COMPARISON OF REVENUE (Excuequer Receipts) AND 
EXPENDITURE (Excuequer Issues), 1886-7. 





Revenue (Exchequer Receipts). 


Expenditure (Exchequer Issues). 











£ 
Customs .,, . 20,155,000 
Excise . 25,250,000 
Stamps . 11,830,000 
Land Tax 1,070,000 
House Duty 1,910,000 
Property and Income Tax 15,900,000 
Produce of Taxes £76,115,000 
Post Office .. 8,450,000 
Telegraph Service .. 1,830,000 
Crown Lands 370,000 
Interest on Advances for 
Local Works, and on 
Purchase Money of Suez 
Canal Shares 1,176,192 | 
Miscellaneous (including 
Fee, &c., Stamps) 2,831,566 


———| 

Produce of Non-Tax Revenue £14,657,758 
a | 
| 


met 

Total Revenue (Exchequer 
Receipts) £90,772,758 | 
seca 











£ 
Fixed Charge of Debt ., 27,366,367 
Debt created for Local Loan 
Purposes, Interest, &c. . . 391,712 
Exchequer Bonds (Suez), 
Interest, &c. ° 199,944 
Other Consolidated Fund 
Charges .. 1,743,891 
Total Consolidated Fund 
Charges .. £29,701,914 
Army . 18,429,272 
Navy . 13,265,401 
Civil Services (Miscel- 
laneous) .. . 17,826,454 
Customs and Inland Re- 
venue .. oe ++ 2,676,918 
Post Office .. ee 5,436,893 
Telegraph Service . 1,935,000 
‘Packet Service 724,900 
Total Supply Services £60,294,838 
Total Expenditure (Exche- 
quer Issues) . 89,996,752 
Surplus of Revenue .. 776,006 


£90,772, 758 
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ESTIMATED REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1887-8. 


(Berorge Taxinc intro Account THE CHANGEs ProposED BY 


THe CHANCELLOR OF THE ExCHFQUER.) 











Revenue (Exchequer Receipts). Expenditure (Exchequer Issues). 
£ £ 
1. Customs ¥ .. 20,200,000 1. Fixed Charge of Debt 28,036,917 
2. Excise .. as .. 25,292,000 2. Loans for Local Pur- 
3 | poses, Interest and Sink- 
3. Stamps .. 06 - 11,658,000 ing Fund = 641,000 
4, Land Tax an .. 1,065,000 
- 3. Suez Canal Subeges 
5. House Duty .. -+ 1,920,000 Bonds, Interest and Sink- 
6. Income Tax (8d.in £) 15,900,000 ing Fund o% : 200,000 


4. Other Charges on Con- 
solidated Fund .. .. 1,714,000 


Total Charges on Consoli- 
Produce of Taxes | £76,035,000 dated Fund ., £30,591, 917 

















7. Post Office .. .. 8,600,000 5. Army .. os .. 18,393,900 
8. Telegraph Service .. 1,950,000) 6. Navy .. es .. 12,476,800 
9. Crown Lands .. .. 870,000} 7. Civil Services (Miscel- 


10. Interest on Advances .. 1,200,000 laneous) .. cy -» 17,931,508 
8. Customs and Inland 


11. Miscellaneous .. .» 3,000,000 | Revenue .. 7" .. 2,715,727 
| 9. Post Office .. .. 5,420,770 

10. Telegraph Service ., 1,950,248 

11. Packet Service .. a 699,341 





Produce of Non-Tax Revenue £15,120,000 | Total Supply Services £59,588,294 











| Total Expenditure .. 90,180,211 
| Surplus .. ee 974,789 


Total Revenue £91,155,000 | £91,155,000 
| 
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ESTIMATED REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 


Ways and 


{Arnit 25, 1887} 


(Arrer Taxine rnto Account THE CnHAaNncEs ProposED BY 


THe Crancettor or THE EXxcHEQuER.) 


Estimated Revenue. 





1. Customs 


Deduct on ac- 
count of To- 
bacco Duty .. 


2. Excise 
3. Stamps 
Addition 


4. Land Tax.. 
5. House Duty 


6. Income Tax 15,900,000 


Reduction of 
Tax 


Produce of Taxes 


7. Post Office 
8. Telegraph 
Service 

9. Crown Lands 

10. Interest on 
Advances 


Loss of Interest 
on Local Loans 


£ £ 
. 20,200,000 
600,000 
———-— 19,600,000 
25,292,000 | 
. 11,658,000 
100,000 
— 11,758,000 | 
1,065,000 
1,920,000 
1,560,000 
— 14,340,000 
£73,975,000 
8,600,000 
1,950,060 
370,000 
1,200,000 
960,000 
— 240,000 


11. Miscellane- 
ous 


Produce of Non- 
Tax Revenue. . 


Total Revenue 











3,000,000 


£14,,160,000 








£88, 135,000 








Means. 1934 
1887-8, 
Estimated Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1. Charge for 
Debt— 
(1.) Fixed 
Charge .. 28,037,000 
Reduction 2,037,000 
— 26,000,000 
(2.) Other 
Charges .. 841,000 
Reduction 627,000 =. 214, 000 


2. Other Char- 
ges on Consoli- 


dated Fund .. 1,714,000 
Total Charges on at 
Consolidated 
Fund £27,928,000 
3. Army 18,294,000 
4. Navy 12,477,000 
5. Civil Services 17,931,000 
Additional 
Grants in aid .. 330,000 


6. Customs and 
Inland Re- 
venue 


7. Post Office .. 

8. Telegraph 
Service 

9. Packet Ser- 
vice 


Total Supply 


Services 


Total Expendi- 


ture - 


Surplus 


— 18,261,000 
2,716,000 
5,421,000 
1,950,000 


699,000 





£59,918,000 





87,846,000 





289,000 


£88,135,000 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report the said 
Resolutions to the House.” 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.}: Mr. Courtney, on this 
question I desire to put a question to 
the Government. Some four or five 
years ago it was the custom to print in 
the Civil Service Estimates the names of 
all the pensioners who had been in the 
Civil Service. The Treasury then made 
an arrangement that that custom should 
be discontinued ; but that in place of it 
a List of the pensioners should be pre- 
sented to the House periodically. When 
I held the post of Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, a Motion was made for such a Re- 
turn; and I stated on that Motion that the 
close of the year 1886 was the time agreed 
upon for the presentation of the List. 
We have now nearly reached May, 
1887, and I will, therefore, ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) whether 
he will lay on the Table a List of the 
Civil Service Pensions, stating, in the 
usual form, the age of the pensioners, 
for what the pension was granted, the 
length of the service performed, and so 
on? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow me to answer his Question. The 
right hon. Gentleman has correctly suid 
that this Return was, in former years, 
given in full; but I suppose for reasons 
of economy, which evidently actuated 
the right hon. Gentleman when in Office, 
its presentation has been discontinued 
for some time. If the Committee should 
be of opinion that it is desirable to go 
to a very large expense for this purpose, 
the Return can be presented. Thovs 
made inquiry about it, and if the ex- 
pense is of no consequence, there will 
be no difficulty in giving the Return. 
The right hon. Gentleman knows that 
it would cost a good deal of money to 
publish it in the form he suggests; and 
perhaps it might be sufficient to show 
the additions to, or the reductions in, 
the List. But I do not think, however, 
that there will be very much difficulty 
about it, and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man presses for the full List, we will 
give it. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: I shall 
certainly press for it, and for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, because I deem 
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it absolutely necessary that the Trea- 
sury should keep faith with this House. 
The publication of the yearly List was 
discontinued, on the distinct understa” ° . 
ing that the Treasury would lay this . 

formation periodically before the House. 
In the second place, it is absolutely im- 
possible for hon. Members to go through 
the Lists for a dozen years or so, in 
order to see who is living, and who is 
dead. There is no difficulty about it. Itis 
allin print. I really wish to press for it. 

Mr. JACKSON: I do not want the 
right hon. Gentleman to remain under 
any misunderstanding. As far as I 
know, there is nothing at the Treasury 
to inform me that any pledge was given 
to the House, or that there was any un- 
derstanding such as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman suggests. But, of course, I 
accept the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment in that respect. 

Question put, and agreed fo. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 

Committee to sitagain upon Wednesday. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.): 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) will tell us, assuming that the 
usual Bill will be read to-morrow, when 
the second reading will be taken ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx): I believe, 
Mr. Speaker, that 10 days must elapse 
before the second reading can be taken. 
Of course, everything depends upon the 
progress of Business in the House, and 
I cannot make any announcement until 
I see what progress is made. 


SUPPLY — ARMY AND NAVY 
ESTIMATES. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 

Order of the Day for Adjourned De- 
bate on Motion for Appointment of 
Select Committee [5th April j. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs) Strand, 
Westminster) : I wish to say a word re- 
specting this Order. The Government 
were appealed to last Session to grant 
an inquiry into the expenditure upon the 
Army and Navy, and they readily con- 
sented to do so. From a very early date 
in the Session a Motion has been on the 
Paper for the appointment of a Select 
Committee, and it has all along been 
opposed. It is not, of course, possible 
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for the Government to bring on a Mo- 
tion of the kind at a time when it could 
be discussed. If, therefore, it is not the 
wish of the House that the Committee 
should be appointed, the Government 
must bow to the decision of the House ; 
although we are most anxious that the 
Committee should investigate the ex- 
penditure on the Army and Navy. We 
must leave the matter in the hands of 
the House. The Motion will remain on 
the Paper; but, unless the block is 
withdrawn, it will be impossible to 
bring it forward. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) : 
If I may do so, I will strongly endorse 
what the right hon. Gentleman has said. 
Both sides of the House agreed, some 
time ago, that this inquiry should be 
made. There was a universal under- 
standing, two or three Sessions ago, 
that this Committee should be ap- 
pointed, and I do trust that hon. Gentle- 
men will withdraw their objections to 
the Motior «> ning on at any time of the 
night, an allow this important in- 
quiry to take place. 

Adjourned Debate further adjourned till 
Thursday. 


MOTIONS. 


pees ENS 
EDUCATION ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) COMMISSION (INVERNESS 
SCHEME). 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire), in rising to move the fol- 
lowing Resolution :— 

“‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
her consent to the scheme of the Education 
Endowments (Scotland) Commission, now lying 
upon the Table of the House, for the manage- 
ment of the endowments in the burgh and county 
of Inverness, known as the Royal Academy, 
the Mackintosh Farr Fund, the Bell Fund, the 
Duncan Bequest in so far as applicable to edu- 
cational purposes, the Ettles Bequost, the 
Denoon, Colin Davidson and Logan Bequests, 
the Laird of Mackintosh Bequest, and the 
Hector Fraser Bequest ; but in so far only as 
concerns the Mackintosh Farr Fund,” 
said: The scheme of the Education 
Commissioners, to which I object, is of 
a very arbitrary kind. At this late hour 
it would be wrong of me to detain the 


House at very great length; but I have 
no alternative but to bring forward my 
Motion. This fund was left at the be- 
ginning of this century by Captain Wil- 
liam Mackintosh for the purpose of edu- 


{Aprin 25, 1887} 
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cating primarily the sons of four families 
named Mackintosh, viz.: those of Farr, 
Holme, Kyllochie, and Dalmigavie. I 
hold in my hand a Memorial from the 
representatives of these four families 
objecting to the scheme. The endow- 
ment was secondly destined to the 
collaterals of these four families, but 
always named Mackintosh families; and 
I have here a document signed by no 
than less 200 heads of these collateral 
families, and also a Memorial from 
400 ratepayers of the town of Inver- 
ness, also objecting to the scheme. 
Captain Mackintosh left £10,000, to be 
devoted to the purpose of education in 
this manner. Thefund fellintoChancery, 
and the consequence was that more than 
a generation passed by before the scheme 
came into effect. The matter was subse- 
quently, by the Magistrates of Inver- 
ness, the Trustees of the Fund, taken 
before the Court of Session in Edin- 
burgh to obtain a decision as to the 
boys really entitled to the benefits 
of the Fund, and a scheme was drawn 
up, under which a great deal of good 
was done in the education of Mackintosh 
boys. Some doubts, however, arose as 
to the administration, and in the year 
1862—only 25 years ago—an Act of 
Parliament was passed for the better 
administration of the Trust. Under 
that Act the constitution of the Fund 
was much enlarged, and two gentle- 
men—the Sheriff and Convener of In- 
verness-shire were added to the Trust. I 
need not say that the scheme has been 
of immense benefit to the boys who 
have been educated under it, and who 
generally spring from the humbler 
class of society. Well, the scheme was 
working very well. But a few years 
ago, when the Education Endowments 
Act was passed, several persons at In- 
verness took it into their heads that it 
would be a very proper thing to start a 
new scheme altogether; and they re- 
solved, in their wisdom, that the whole 
Fund ought to be devoted to secondary 
education. When the Education Com- 
missioners came to Inverness the great 
bulk of the Mackintoshes interested, 
who are spread all over the High- 
lands, and without organization, con- 
considered that they would be safe in 
the hands of the Trustees. They had 
entire confidence in the ee. ae 
may say, for my own , having 
on pe tin wi Montver for the Inver- 
ness Burghs at that time, I was willing 
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in case worse might happen, that 
a certain sum should be devoted to 
secondary education; but I expressed 
that opinion entirely on my own re- 
sponsibility, not being aware of the 
strong feeling on the part of those 
Mackintoshes interested on the sub- 
ject. The Commissioners refused the 
scheme of the Trustees, and fixed 
upon a scheme which took off no less 
than one-third of the amount of the 
Fund for the purpose of secondary edu- 
cation. Those for whom I appear say 
that if there were no boys, or an in- 
adequate number qualified to benefit by 
the scheme, then, undoubtedly, if there 
was os surplus, it would be right that 
it should be devoted to the purpose of 
secondary éducation ; but such is not the 
case. On the contrary, it is within my 
own personal knowledge that, last year, 
there were more claimants for the Fund 
than there was sufficient money to dis- 
pose of. I need not dwell upon the ad- 
vantages conferred on the boys by the 
Fund ; but I may state that, at the last 
examination of the Inverness Royal 
Academy, the dur of the school, a 
Mackintosh bursar, educated under 
the existing system, carried off no 
less than three medals. It so hap- 
ens that the funds are a good deal 
arger than the testator originally be- 
queathed ; but the Commissioners have 
given no reason whatever why they 
should appropriate this one-third for 
the purpose of secondary education. 
They merely declare, in their Scheme, 
that it shall be so. The moment the 
decision of the Commissioners was made 
known to the families interested, they 
protested against it; and I now appeal 
to this House, in their name, to say that 
as no reason whatever has been given 
for this scheme, it ought not to be con- 
firmed. I beg to move the Motion that 
stands in my name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her consent to the scheme of the Education 
Endowments (Scotland) Commission, now lying 
upon the Table of the House, for the manage- 
ment of the endowments in the burgh and 
county of Inverness, known as the Royal 
Academy, the Mackintosh Farr Fund, the Bell 
Fund, the Duncan Bequest in so far as appli- 
cable to educational pu , the Ettles Be- 


uest, the Denoon, Colin Davidson, and Logan 
Deaasate, the Laird of Mackintosh Bequest, 
and the Hector Fraser Bequest ; but in so far 


Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh 


{COMMONS} 
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only as concerns the Mackintosh Farr Fund.” 
—(Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh.) 

Mr. FINLAY (Inverness, &e.): I 
rise, Sir, to say a few words with re- 
ference to the Motion made by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Inverness-shire. 
I hope the House will not adopt that 
Motion, and I will very shortly indeed 
state my reasons. I believe that this 
scheme is one which, without doing any 
violence to the intentions of the founder, 
is likely to promote not only the in- 
terests of education at Inverness, but 
also the interests of those who benefit 
by the Fund. It is for this reason, and 
for no other, that I hope the House 
will not adopt the Motion of my hon. 
Friend. As stated by my hon. Friend, 
the nature of the scheme is this—the 
Commissioners propose that one-third 
of the income derived from the Fund 
shall be applied towards the mainten- 
ance of the Inverness Academy. I de- 
sire, very briefly, to state to the House 
what has been the history of the Scheme. 
In September, 1884, the Commissiovers 
held an inquiry in Inverness and heard 
evidence. They then prepared and pub- 
lished their Scheme. Notice was given 
of the Scheme by advertisement, and 
objections were invited, a period of two 
months being allowed for the lodging of 
such objections. No objections were 
putin. The Scheme was submitted to 
the Scotch Education Department in 
June, 1885. Certain objections to it 
had then been lodged. Those objections 
were considered by the Education De- 
partment, and, after considering them, 
the Department finally approved of the 
Scheme in March, 1886. Now, on what 
ground is the House asked to overrule 
the decision thus come to? It is sug- 
gested that some injustice will be done, 
or may be done, under the Scheme to 
the objects of the Fund. I do not be- 
lieve that to be the case. If I did think 
so, I should not support the Scheme ; 
because I think that those for whom a 
particular fund is designed should enjoy 
the benefit of it; and, as long as those 
who are entitled to it, do enjoy it, it 
should not be devoted to other purposes, 
however excellent they may be in them- 
selves. But I think it is impossible to 
look at the evidence given before the 
Commissioners at Inverness without 
seeing that many were admitted to a 
share in the benefits of the Fund who 
really could not establish any right to 
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such a share. There seemed to be an 
idea that all-those who bore the name of 
Mackintosh were entitled to avail them- 
selves of the Fund. That isnot so. The 
Fund was intended for the descendants of 
four particular families of the clan; but 
evidence was given to the effect that there 
had been very great laxity in admitting 
claimants to share in its benefits. That 
laxity received the sanction of the Legis- 
lature in the Act of 1862, by which it 
was provided that any claimant should 
be entitled to share in it, if he could 
prove that he was related to any person 
who had hitherto shared. Now, this 
state of things was brought to the at- 
tention of the Commissioners; and, as I 
understand it, the Commissioners ar- 
rived at the conclusion that there really 
was not—I will not say a supply of 
claimants, but claimants—that could 
establish relationship in the terms of the 
will sufficient to exhaust the whole of 
the annual income of the Fund, a Fund 
of £28,000 with an income of something 
like £800. The Commissioners arrived 
at the conclusion that two-thirds of the 
Fund were ample to provide for all who 
were justly entitled to share in the bene- 
fit of the founder’s will, and accordingly 
they devoted one-third to the Inverness 
Academy. This arrangement may be 
justified on another ground—that the 

eneficiaries who are the objects of the 
founder’s bounty are very much inte- 
rested in the prosperity of that school. 
It is provided by the will, that the boys 
who share in the Fund are to be edu- 
cated at the Inverness Academy, and the 
Trustees, among whom, I believe, the 
hon. Member for Inverness-shire was 
one, presented to the Commissioners a 
proposal that one-fourth of the Fund 
should be devoted to the support of the 
Inverness Academy. The Trustees sup- 
ported that proposal by this statement, 
to which?I invite the attention of the 
House— 


“The Trustees consider the efficiency of the 
Inverness Academy a matter in which they, as 
Trustees of the Fund, are deeply interested ; 
indeed, they consider that the efficiency of this 
school is quite essential to the due execution of 
the purposes of Captain Mackintosh’s will.” 


That proposal was made by the Trustees 
of the Fund, and the scheme adopted by 
the Commissioners only varies that pro- 
posal to the extent of appropriating one- 
third instead of one-fourth ; there is no 
difference in principle whatever. The 
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Scheme is generally approved in Inver- 
ness; and, under the circumstances, I 
hope the House will not adopt the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Inverness- 
shire, which would have the effect of 
upsetting a Scheme allowed to be bene- 
ficial to education in that town. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): The Resolution moved by the 
hon. Member for Inverness-shire raises 
a much more important question, and a 
more general question affecting educa- 
tion, than the hon. and learned Member 
who has just spoken imagines. Under 
the old parochial system, education was 
of such a nature that lads were prepared 
for the University ; but, in consequence 
of the introduction of the school board 
system of education, the old standard 
of education, whereby young lads were 
prepared for the University, has been 
gradually altered, and the result now is, 
that the higher education formerly given 
in the parochial schools of Scotland is 
no longer given under the school board 
system; and, therefore, with a view to 
giving secondary education in Scotland, 
it has been found necessary to appro- 
priate—or rather misappropriate—edu- 
cational endowments. As for the school 
board system of education in Scotland, 
we find that notwithstanding it has been 
in operation since 1873, and notwith- 
standing that it is now in possession of 
nearly £1,000,000 of money—£443,000 
from the rates, and £550,000 from the 
National Exchequer, for the purposes of 
education—in spite of that enormous 
expenditure of money, we find that edu- 
cation in Scotland, as stated by the 
Inspectors of Schools for the Northern 
Division, stands lower than it did in 
1873. Indeed, it is asserted by these 
Inspectors that secondary education is 
almost driven out of the board schools 
altogether. Now, it is in order to secure 
to the public this secondary education 
which has been driven out of the parochial 
schools by the school board system, that 
recourse has been had to appropriations 
of these educational endowments. It is 
part of the general principle acted upon 
by the Educational Endowments Com- 
missioners. As regards the Inverness 
School, it is a school with both a primary 
and secondary department. As to primary 
education, I ask on what principle ought 
primary schools in Inverness to be sup- 

rted solely by educational endowment 
unds? If primary education is to be 
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given to foundationers, surely those 
parties ought to receive their education 
at board or State-aided schools, where 
they will get the advantage of public 

rants and of local rates. I ask any 

ember in the House, on what principle 
an educational fund for poor persons 
should be appropriated to provide ne- 
cessary elementary education without 
any aid from local rates or Government 
grant? Then, as to secondary education, 
reference has been made to the fact that 
these lads were to be educated at Inver- 
ness Academy. That was part of the 
direction of the deed of endowment; but 
it is one thing to pay for the expense of 
the foundationers at Inverness Academy, 
which is supported by voluntary effort, 
and quite another thing to take over 
the responsibility of maintaining the 
Academy at the expense of charity funds. 
We do not object to foundationers being 
sent to Inverness Academy, and the ex- 
pense of their education falling on the 
Fund; but on what principle can it be 
contended that the educational fund 
should be applied to the maintenance 
of a school for primary and secondary 
education—that the middle and upper 
classes, who are able to pay high fees, 
should have a school maintained for 
their benefit at the expense of an edu- 
cational endowment? In that way you 
promote secondary education at the ex- 
pense of a fund intended for poor per- 
sons. Those who get the benefit are 
not those for whom the Fund was in- 
tended ; you supply a first-class educa- 
tion, at less than cost price, to those 
well able to pay high fees for those 
educational advantages. Our whole 
proposition, then, is this—we maintain 
that the Fund ought to be applied simply 
for the payment of fees at primary 
schools that already exist; for on what 
principle could it be said that founda- 
tioners, poor persons, should have a foun- 
dationer’s superior education to that pro- 
vided for the rest of the population ? 
Surely, if you have primary and secon- 
dary schools in Inverness suitable for 
the rest of the community, these schools 
ought to be suitable for the class of 
persons intended to be benefited by the 
educational endowments. But that is 
not the object of the Educational En- 
dowment Commissioners. They find 
that the school board system is ban- 
ishing secondary education from public 
schools, and this can be tested by the 
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Reports of Inspectors and those who 
have had experience in these matters; 
and so they have had recourse to educa- 
tional endowments to restore that which 
the school board system has abolished. 
Mr. HALDANE (Haddington): I 
cannot help thinking that the hon. Mem- 
ber for the St. Rollox Division of Glas- 
gow has become confused among the 
multitude of Scotch Education Schemes 
now before the House; certainly, the 
present Scheme raises no such question 
of principle as he seems to imagine, 
It does not propose to take a benefit 
from one class and give it to an- 
other; it does not do what is so 
often called the robbing the poor; it 
proposes simply to disentangle, to make 
plain and workable the provisions of a 
very intricate will, with a due regard to 
the public interest. It is right that the 
House should have, in a sentence or two, 
the facts of the case before it; and I 
take those facts, not from the Scheme 
itself, for they do not appear there; not 
from the Report of the Commission, for 
they do not appear there ; but from the 
Preamble of a Private Act of 1862, 
passed for the purpose of disentangling 
this Scheme of Endowment. A certain 
William Mackintosh, Commander of the 
ship Hindustan, in the Honourable East 
India Company’s Service, in 1797, made 
a will, by which he desired, among other 
things, to leave a certain fund to be de- 
voted to the education of certain boys 
belonging to some families of the remark- 
able names mentioned in this Scheme. 
There has been some difficulty in tracing 
the descendants of these different fami- 
lies ; and, I believe, it has been alleged, 
though this is only on hearsay, that the 
real descendants were all extinguished at 
the battle of Oulloden. The testator, 
after declaring that he thought it right to 
rovide for the education of these boys, 
in the hope that some of them, if they 
succeeded in life, would follow his ex- 
ample and help-to keep up what he 
called ‘‘a respectable though declin- 
ing clan,” provided, among other acts 
of liberality, that five of these boys 
should be educated in the Inverness 
Academy. Difficulty was experienced 
in tracing out the descendants of the 
original families; and the result was, 
that for the purpose of carrying into 
effect this very intricate will, it be- 
came necessary to provide a Private 
Act of Parliament. The fund was of 
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considerable amount, and how it came 
to its present amount is remarkable, 
having regard to the fact that it once 
formed the subject of a Chancery suit, 
and afterwards of an action of Multiple 
Poinding in the Court of Session ; but 
the fact remains that it was decided by a 
Private Act in 1862 that these boys were 
to be educated in a particular way 
at the Inverness Academy. Now, this 
Scheme does not alter the Preamble, 
the Act, or the will in the least; 
it only takes a third of the overgrown 
fund which was intended to be applied 
to educational purposes, and makes use 
of this third for the improvement of the 
Inverness Academy,and for the education 
of the very boys provided for by the tes- 
tator’s will. In fact, the Scheme does not 
change or deal with any principle at all. 
It does not deal with the question the 
hon. Member (Mr. Caldwoll) has sought 
to raise; it raises no controversial mat- 
ter; it makes plain what ought to have 
been made plain long ago, with due re- 
gard to the interests in view, and for 
this reason I support it. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): If the hon. 
Member for the St. Rollox Division 
(Mr. Caldwell) desires to make an attack 
on the School Act, he has, indeed, 
chosen a bad opportunity for doing so. 
That Act may or may not be a bad Act, 
but it has nothing todo with this Scheme, 
which deals with a much smaller matter, 
though still a matter of some importance. 
Wher hon. Members really consider the 
question in the light of the facts as they 
stand, they will see that it would be a 
very strong measure indeed to stop the 
action taken by the Commissioners in 
making this arrangement of this large 
Fund. At present it is applied for the 
purpose of providing bursaries to the 
amount of £34 a-year and £10 for school 
fees and books; and it is proposed to 
ree under this Scheme, for bursaries 
or the most promising boys, and I sup- 
pose it is not contended that these bur- 
saries should be open to every boy who 
may have a claim on the Fund; they 
should be made matter of selection, and 
be the reward of diligent study in the 
early stage of education. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Inverness-shire (Mr. Fraser Mack- 
intosh) says this Scheme has been framed 
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in anarbitrary manner; but whatis itthat 
he alleges has been done in an arbitrary 
manner? He and his friends were per- 
fectly willing, and themselves drew up 
a plan by which the very same changes 
should be made, with this exception, 
that under their Scheme a quarter of 
the income of the Fund would have been 
handed over for the purpose to which 
the Scheme of the Commissioners pur- 
poses to devote one-third. That is the 
only arbitrary action that can be alleged, 
and the House is asked, upon a few 
words delivered here at 2 o'clock in the 
morning, to set aside this well-con- 
sidered and generally-approved Scheme. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Caldwell) has 
spoken against the —— of secon- 
dary education at the Inverness Academy ; 
but if he knew the Scheme a little bet- 
ter, he would know that it is absolutely 
essential that there should be in Inver- 
ness a fully-equipped school, at which the 
boys can get the full benefit of the bur- 
saries they enjoy. That has not been the 
case in the past, but, by the aid of the Fund, 
there will be that fully equipped school 
for the benefit of all on the bursar list. 
The Scheme is supported by all the 
public opinion of Inverness, approved by 
ublic Bodies, the entire Press, the 
‘own Council and the School Board, and 
I trust the House will not, under the 
circumstances, interpose to stop the 
Scheme. 
Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 24; Noes 
151: Majority 127.—(Div. List, No. 95.) 


TRURO BISHOPRIC AND CHAPTER AOTS 
AMENDMENT BILL [ Lords]. 

Read a second time, and committed to a Select 
Committee of Five Members, Three to be nomi- 
nated by the House and Two by the Committee 
of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill, 
presented three clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee, be referred to the Committee ; 
that the Petitioners praying to be heard b 
themselves, their Saeed we Agents, be hea 
— the Bill, and Counsel heard in support 
of the Bill. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Kenyon, Bill for the pro. 
motion of Intermediate Education in Wales, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Kenyon, Mr. 

Puleston, Mr. Walsh, and Admiral Mayne. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 235.] 
House adjourned at 
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